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CHAMELEON. 


CHAMELEON. 


CHAMX'LXON u the name of a cnrions animal form¬ 
ing; the family CbanuDleontids^ of the order Lacicrtzl.ia. 
The name, derived from the Greek signifies 

ground lion,** and U so very inappropriate that It seems 
to have been bestowed on the luetu a non luctndo prindplc. 
This singular and isolated group of arboreal prchensile- 
tailcd reptiles is confined, with but one exception, to Africa 
and the adjacent islands, as Madagascar and Fernando Po. 
The Common Chameleon (jChamttho vulgarity is found in 
Africa, the south of Spain, Asia Minor, Arabia, and India. 

The chameleon, from the days of Aristotle downwards, 
has been regarded with the greatest interest. Aronnd it 
has grown np a mass of fables, the most popular of which 
being that it lives altogether on air. It is a tmism that 
the works of nature ore mucli more marvellous than the 
inventions of the most powerful imagination, and tbere- 
furo the facts which science now tells ns of the chameleon’s 



Chameleon {Chamaito tm^orfs). 

organisation and llfe-histoiy will excite onr wonder in a 
far greater degree than the fables whidi even professed 
natualists believed. 

The sldn of the chameleon difTers from that of most 
lizards in being desritnte of scales; it is rough, and beset 
with small homy tubercles. It appears very loose, adhering 
seemingly to the mnscles only of the head, back, the free 
extremity of the tail, and the feet. The body is com¬ 
pressed or flattMoed sidewise, from ri^t to left, and sur¬ 
mounted on the book by a prelecting warp ridge, a similar 
one being also seen in some speedes along the belly. Their 
l^;s are slender, elevated, and much longer in proportion 
thw those of any other reptile, so that th^ can nuse the 
body so hi^ that ^elr briiy never rests upon the snrfaces 
noon which they walk or climb. The tidl is rather long, 
of a conical shape, and like that organ in some of the 
monkqr tribe is prehensile, that Is, capable of twisting 
itself round and grasping the various substances upon 
which th^ move. The structure of this organ and that 
of their feet renders thoe animals tmly arboreal in their 
VOL. nr. 


habits. The toes are divided into two sets, three on 
one side and two on the other, and these ore disposed 
inversely; tliat is, the set containing two toes is placed 
externally on the fore feet, and the set containing three is 
placed externally on t!io hind feet. These two parcels of 
toes are opposed to each other, and thus form r^nlar 
pincers, bv means of which they can firmly grasp and 
retain hold of the branches of trees upon which they live. 
The head of the chameleon is very largo and generally more 
or loss strongly ridgo<l, and the neck is so short that the 
head appears to rest upon the shoulders. There is no 
external ear apparent, these organs being hidden under the 
skin. The orbits aro very luigo, and the eyes are particu¬ 
larly prominent, the globe being in a great measure sitaated 
outside the cavity. The whole of this organ is covered 
with a single eyelid, which is a continuity of the skin of the 
head, and Is pionied with a small dilatable hole in the 
contra, forming, in fact, a true external pnpil, which the 
animal can dilate or close at will It can even vary the 
shape of the opening, for we see it sometimes bwome 
transverse or vertical. From the peculiar arrangement of 
the nerves and mnscles each of the eyes can move inde¬ 
pendently of the other. They con move in different direc¬ 
tions, one upwards the other downwards, the one forwards 
the oilier bwkwards, end in all sorts of ways, without the 
head undergoing any change of position. The ehameleoiis 
have a very large mouth, '^en shut it is closed so exactly 
that we can scmxMly distingnish the line which indicates the 
separation of the jaws, though in reality it is deeply cleft. 
The teeth are sharp-cutting, with three lobes, forming a single 
lino or series npon the shi^ edge of each jaw. Ibero are 
none on the palate. The tongue, however, is tlie most 
extraordinary organ in the body, and indeed, os a piece of 
mechanism, is unique. In a state of rapose, and when 
contuned in the mouth, it forms a round fle^y tubercle, 
white and solid, abont 10 lines long and 8 in breadth, 
a little flattened at its extremity, and lubricated %ith a 
glutinous secretion. When, however, It wishes to catch its 
prey, or to qnench its thirst with a drop of water, it can 
launch it ont from its month with mttreme rapidity, and 
to a distance as great at least as the length of its whole 
body. I^en thus protruded, we see that mne-tenths of its 
extent consist of a fleshy tube which is hollow, and possessed 
of each great contractility that it can be withdrawn with 
great celerity into the month again, folding in npon itself, 
somewhat in the way a pocket telesieope is shut np. This 
motion is performed without making the sli^test nois^ 
and in the twinkling of an eye, withont any change in the 
position of any other part of body. Tl^ eztiWdmary 
organ is well represent^ in the figure of ChamalM tnlgam^ 
in Laosbtilia, Plate IV. Some portions of the internal 

structure of tbeM animals are no less riHgular than those of 
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tlw external charaetari jnst mentioned. The longs, for 
instanoe, deserre a moment’s consideration. When empt;^ 
they sink down below the heart, like two small fleshy 
masses; bat as soon as the air penetrates them they swell 
oat so mnob that they cover the whole of the intestines, 
and are too volaminoos to be contained even within the 
abdominal cavity. They are divided into seven or eight 
lobes or appendages on each side, wUch tenninate in 
points, and these penetrate into the various parts of the 
abdominal cavi^, and into the hollows or vacant places 
already mentioned in the skin under the muscles. 

An extraordinary attribute of the chameleon is its power 
of changing the cdonr of its skin. Becent investigations 
into this subject show that the divers hues are immediately 
due to two movable layers of pigment>4ellB deeply seated 
in the skin. These pigment-e^s are bluish and y^owish, 
and tbrir movements ore governed by two sets of nerve> 
fibres, one of which causes them to withdraw themselves 
from the surface of the skin (constrictors), while the other 
detennioes their emergence and ramification (dilators). 
The colour of the skin is under the control of the cerebral 
hemispheres, each hemispbore acting principally on the 
constrictor nerves of its own side, and on the dilator 
nerves on the opposite side of the body. In this way the 
colour may vaiy from dirty white, the colour which it as¬ 
sumes when asleep, to difierent tints of bluish-green, yellow, 
or brown, and it often happens that the colour is not uni¬ 
form over all the body. 

Chameleons are dull, ilow am’mals, languid and heavy in 
their movements, often remaining in tho some position for 
hours together, basking motionless in the rays of tlie sun. 
In their natural state they live entirely among the bnuiehes 
of trees, and their mode d progression is ludicrous in the 
extreme. They can neither walk on a plane surface nor 
swim { but from the structure of their pincer-liko feet and 
their profaensile tail (which senes thorn as a fifth limb), 
they are able to cling to the boughs with great tenacity. 
When a chameleon wishes to change its position it be^s 
by separating the two sets of toes of one of the fore legs; 
it then bends the fore arm, raises it, and carries it slowly 
forwards. For a riiort time this foot remains suspended, 
as if the creature felt a degree of uncertaiuty as to the 
point to which to guide it, groping about with it in all 
directions, in order to meet wi^ some object upon which to 
rest. When it has found this, it appears as if it wished to 
ascertain the solidity of its resting-place, and it is only 
when satisfied upon that subject that the two sets of toes 
lay hold of it and take a firm grasp. Immediately after 
tl]^, tho hind foot on the opposite side begins to execute 
a timilar manoeuvre. Then the other fore foot unfolds 
its pincer-like toes, cautiously moves forward, and is 
succeeded by the opposite hinder extremity. Then, but 
not tin then, the tidl begins to untwbt itself from its coil 
round the substanee it had preriously seised to support 
itself, and follows the move made by the other members. 
So they progress with great slowness and regularity, pre¬ 
serving the time a ridiculous look of ofieeted gravity. 
Tho only part of the animal which moves with quicbiess is 
its tongue. The food of the chameleons consists of insects 
and their larve, Ac.; and they will remain motionless, 
perched upon a branch, watching for hours their uncon¬ 
scious prey. The moment it stirs ^e tongue is darted at 
it, and the insect is caught and swallowed in an instant. 
Like tho rest of tho lizaj^ tribe they can, indeed, endure 
a lltog-contiaaed abstinence apparently udthout kjnry. 
Hasi^oist kent one twenty-four days without giving it 
the sfightest onanee of getting any food. It ^idn2]y, 
however, be says, began to get thin; it would fhU back 
when oUmbing in Ita cage, and at the end of that period an 
accident put an end to its life. Mr. Martin, however, 
us that he has known individuals live for months without 
^ eating. The fenuM deporits her eggs in boles made by her 


in the ground | she then oovers them with earth, vihiob abw 
scratches up with her feet as cats do when they cover their 
feces, and places over all a layer of dry leaves. The eggs 
are often as many as thirty, and are round, with a calcareous 
shell, wMte, spotless, and very porous. 

Fiftywperies of chameleons are now known. Of tbese- 
two have been separated from the genus Chomwleo by Dr. 
Odnthcr, and classed as a distinct genns under the name 
Rkamphokm, This genus differs from Chamoleo in. 
having the tali very much shorter and imperfectly prehen¬ 
sile, with the addition, however, of a sh^ projoction at' 
the inner ride of the base of each daw. The Common 
Cbamrieon {jChamaleo tw/gorw) has a most extensive 
range. Twenty-five out of the fifty species are distin- 
goisbed by prominences either on the end or sides of tho 
muzrie, or over the eyes, or on the top of the head, or on. 
the oedput ' 

(i2iip»co/>ra tragw) is an Aktblofb in¬ 
habiting the Alpine slopes of Europe, from the Pyrenees to- 
the Caucasus. It is clothed wim a deep brown woolly 
coat, the bead being of a paler colour and banded on 
either ride by a dark streak, which posses from the angle 
of the month to tho eye and base of the ear, enveloping, 
both. The horns are from 6 to 8 inches long, nmning 
nearly parallel to each other, and carving bad^ards at 
the tip. The tail is short and black. The entire length- 
of the body is about 8 feet 8 inches; the height at the 
shoulders is about 2 feet The chamois chiefly i^bits the- 
loftiest chains of mountain ridges. It is extremely impa¬ 
tient of heat, and daring summer is only to be found on 
the tops of the highest mountains or in deep glens where 
the snow lies throu^out the year; in winter, however, it 
descends to the lower ridges, and it is then only that the* 
hunters can pursue it with any hope of success. Its 
senses of sight and smell are remarkaldy acute; it scents a 
man over a mile off, and displays the greatest restkssness 
and alarm till it obtains a right of the object of its terror, 
leaping upon tbe highest ro^ at lumd in order to com¬ 
mand a more extensive prospect, and uttering a suppressed 
whistle or hissing sound, being all the rime in a state of 
the greatest agitation; but no sooner does he appear in 
sight than it flics with tho utmost speed, scaling rocks 
which few other animals could attempt, and, if not inter¬ 
cepted by stratagem, soon leaving its pursuer far behind^ 
The food of the chamois consists of mountain herbs, 
flowers, and tbe tender shoots of trees and shrubs. 

CBAM'OMZliX. See Awtheuxs. 

CHAMOND, 8T., a town of France in tbe department 
of tbe Loire, beautifi^v situated at tho oonflneuoe of the 
Gier and the Janon, 7| miles K.E. from St Etienne and 
near the Lyons St Etienne Brilway. It is a busy manu¬ 
facturing town, and has a consril des prnd'bommes, and 
14,000 inhabitants. The town is well bwlt, and has a great 
number of elegant houses inclosed in gardens. The church 
of St Chamond, tbe public baths, and promenades, arw 
among the most remarkable objects Throe an extenrive^ 
coal mines, iron forges, and smelting fninaoes in the 
environs. Tbe town contains a great nnmber of rilk 
mills, and has important manufactures ri ribbons, stay<» 
laces, nrils for the navy, hardware, Ac. 

CBAKOUm or OBAKOUMIX, a eriebtated valley 
of tbe Alps, in the department of Hante-Savoie, France«. 
immediately KW. of Mont Blanc, by which and others 
of the Pennine Alps it is bounded on Its south and east 
sides, and on the west and nortli by Mont Breveo and the- 
AiguiUes Rouges. Its length, N.£. to S.W., from the base 
of tbe moQBtrins, is about 12 miles, and its breadth kt the* 
bottom in most parts exceeds a mile; bat inol^ding the- 
mountrin skipes and rides it is as much as 9 miles in 
breadth, and may be reckoned 22 miles in length from its. 
head at tbe Col-de-Balme to its outlet at the torrent of 
the Dioza, near Servos. The average hri^t of this vaUay 
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aboTd ihe BM is about 6400 feet; the Arre rbes at its 
upper end, and interseota it in its entire length, escaping 
Into the of Servos tiuongh a ridge of granite rock. 

pines and larches which clothe the lower parts of the 
mountains give a sombre appearanoe to the w^t end of 
the valley; and this effect is increased by the unvaried 
snows of Mont Blano, which hang over it. Bat {^ter 
passing the priory of Gbamonni the scene changes, and 
to this dreaiT magnificence snececds a series of majestic 
pyramids, called Aiguilles or needles, of astonishing height, 
and too steep to ^mit of the snows resting on them at 
any season. The valley, which bocomes narrower, is richly 
ornamented with trees; and the Arve, rushing between 
finely-clothed rocks and precipices, adds life and beauty to 
the scene. The little village of Argentihre, with its church 
and glittering spire, and the two AigniUes above it, together 
with the cheerful appearance of cultivation, form a landscape 
sublimely picturesque. Between these Aiguilles are situated 
tlio numerous glaciers which coustitute the chief interest of 
the valley, to ^e very bottom of whi<di they descend. No* 
where else in the Alps are the glaciers of eqoal magnitude. 
The summer aspocts of this valley are grand beyond 
description; in winter the uniform wliito covering offers 
few contrasts. The village of Gbamonni stands on the 
Arve, 12 miles £. of Sallcneho and 40 from Geneva; it is 
called also La Prieurd, from a Benedictine monastery, 
founded in 1000, in which the village originated. In the 
charter of the monastery granted by Popo Urban II., the 
valley is designated as the C€impu$ MwdttUy the fortifica¬ 
tions being the mountain barriers; hence the modem name, 
the Champ-Mum, The Benedictine priory first brought 
the valley into cultivation at the bepnning of the twelfth 
century, but the reputation of the inlutbitants was so bad 
at that period that travellers came armed, and spent the 
night in tents, strictly guarded, rather than venture into 
any of the houses. The sobriquet of Los Montagues 
Mandites acted as a ban upon the district. On one 
occasion St. Francis do Soles, bishop of Geneva from 16U2 
to 1622, visited the then pathless wilds on foot, which was 
considered on act of tho utmost temerity. The valley 
become better known in 1748, when the celebrated traveller 
Pococke and a Mr. Wyndham visited and explored it in all 
directions. The asoent of Mont Blanc is generally made 
from this side. At the village of Cbomouni the best guides 
are to be obtained, and at tlio hotels there, which are 
very good, thousands of tourists are accommodated in 
tho coarse of tho year. 

CKAK'PAOA is the native name in India for MieheUa 
Champaca (the clwmpak tree), a tall, handsome tree, 
sacred to Vishnu. It is phmt^ round temples, and is 
cultivated extensively, as the wood is used for house¬ 
building, fomiture, carriage work, &c. The flowers are 
hJ^y prised for their rich orange colour and their ex¬ 
quisite perfume. Tho bark is bitter and aromatio, and is 
used in the Mauritius in cases of low intermittent fevers. 
The genus belongs to the order Maqitoliaoka. 

OHAlfPACttOB, one of the provinces into whidi France 
was divided before ^e BevoluUon of 1796, was bounded N. 
by Belgium, E. by Lorraine, the dubby of Bar, and Fxanohe- 
Comtb, S. by Bou^gne, and W. by the Isle dc France. 
It was divided into ei;^i districts Champagne proper, 
Bemois, Rethohds, Perthois, Vallage, Basrigny, Senonais, 
and Brie-GhampenbiBe. 

Champagne included two arbfaMiboprics, Rbdms and 
Sens; four bishcquics, Langres, Oh&lons, Tre^s, and 
Means; and a great number of abbeys, the most celebrated 
of which was that of ChUrvaax. It now forms the depart¬ 
ments of Mabwe, Haute Maricb, Aubb, AsDsmsBa, and 
of those of Toxkb, Aibxb, SmxB-icT-MAitxiB, Meuse, 
E d'Ob, Haute Saokb, and Vobobs. 

In the tixne of Julius CieMr, the territory subsequently 
called Champagne was inhabited chiefly by the Rraii, the 


Senones, the Ungones, and tho Tricasses, from whom the 
namea of tiie cities Rheims, Sens, Langroi, and Troyes are 
said to be derived. It belonged to the Roman Empire till 
A.D. 486, when Siagrins was defeated by Ghlodwig, who, as 
well 08 his son Clo^re, held the territory, which probsbly 
got the name of Campania (Champagne) about this time. 
From the time of Charles de Simple to the year 1274, 
Champagne was governed by counts and dukes, who, at 
first appointed by tho kiug, had contrived to render their 
power hereditary. On the death of Henry III., count of 
Champagne and king of Navarre, in the last-menrioned 
year, Ch^pagne reverted to the crown of France in cmi- 
scquence of the marriage of his daughter, Joan of Navarre, 
tu Philip tho Fair. Owing to its position and natnral 
form it has been the scone of military operations in most 
of the French invasions, espedally in the Austrian War of 
the sixteenth century, and in the invasion of 1814, and 
the German War of 1870. 

CBAKPAONB (wine) is the produce of the vineyards 
of the departments of the Marne, Haute Marne, Ardennes, 
and Aube, which were comprehended in the ancient pro¬ 
vince of Ohampagne. Of the various growths of Champagne 
that mode on the banks of the Marne has the highest 
reputation, and forms tho greater part of what is sent to 
foreign coontries. Champagne is li^t in body; !t is of 
various colours—white, straw colour, pink, and red, and 
is divided into sparkling, creaming, and still, or, as they 
are called in France, mouueux., , and nou-mouaeux. 

Tho rod wines of good quality are, for the most part, ex¬ 
ported to Belgium, and the white to England, Russia, 
Germany, the Levant, Greece, and the French West India 
colonies; some portion of tho shipments to England ON 
reshipped to India and other parts. 

OHAMPA'RAM, a district of British India, oeon- 
pying the north-west coriier of Behar, under the lientenant- 
goveri'i;r of Bengal, lies between 26° 16' and 27” 80' N. 
iat, and between 83** 55' and 85° 21' E. Ion. The total area 
is 8581 square miles, and the population 160,000 souls, 

Cbamparan consists of an irregular triangle, with its 
apex toward the south-east Its sides aro formed by the 
two bordering rivers, the Oandok and the Boghmati; Its 
base on the north is dosed by the low hills on the Nepal 
frontier; while it is bisected throughout its entire lengtii 
by the Bari or Old Gandok* The land is almost unlfor^y 
lerol and under continuous cultivation. Towards the 
north the country becomes undulating and broken until it 
reaches its liighest elevation in the Sumeswar range, which 
averages 1600 feet above sea-level. Cbamparan suffers 
from the effects of an irregular water supply. Drot^hti 
are of common occurrence. On the oUier bimd, all paxta 
of the district are liable to destructive inundations. 

Tho crops in Champaian are divided into ^ree harvests, 
named after the season of the year in which they aro 
reaped—(1) the bhadai, or summer crop; (2) the aghan!, 
or autumn crop; (8) the rabi, or spring crop. The total 
cultivated area is almost equally distributed between the 
three. Rice may be either a bhadai or an aghan! crop, 
but more usually the latter. The misceUaneoas crops not 
grown for food are indigo, oil seeds, opium, tobacco, and 
sugor-canc. The indigenous manufactures are confined to 
the weaving of coarse cotton doth and blankets, and the 
making of pottery. The preparation of indigo is almost 
entirely conducted by European capital and under Euro¬ 
pean supervision. 

The climate of Cbamparan is comparatively cool and dry. 
The rainy season lasts from Jnne to September. Hie 
hottest month of the year is May, at which time hot winds 
from the west frequently prevail The cold weather l a sts 
from NovemW to March. The nights ore then cold and 
bracing, and light winds blow. Endemic diseases of a 
malarious origin prevail, especially in the north of the dis¬ 
trict. Gdtre, with ite attendant cretinism, l^common. i 
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I»-, in North America, lies between 

tbo Green Mountains in the State of Vermont, and the Etwex 
Mountains in the State of New York. It extends from 
48^ 88' to 45° 4', about 6 miles into Lower Canada, making 
the entire length about 109 miles, exclusive of the wide 
part of tbo channel of the river Kichelieu, or Sorelle, which 
is upwards of 20 miles long. The lake is navigable as far 
as the town of St. John, in Lower Canada, from Whitehall, 
In riie State of New York, which is at its southern ex¬ 
tremity. The width is from half a mile to 20 miles. The 
depth varies from 50 to 260 feet; area, COO square miles. 
It contains about fifty isles, many of which, as well as 
most parts of both shores, ore highly picturesque. It is 
00 feet above the sea and 10 feet above the St. Lawrence, 
into which it disebarges north by the Richelieu or Sorelle 
River, through a distance of 66 miles. The Champlain 
Canal, 64 miles long, extends the navigation from Lake 
Champlain southwards into the river Hudson. The name 
originates from that of an officer of the French navy, who 
was the first European to visit it in 1009. During the 
war with America in 1814 the lake was the scene of a 
defeat of the English fiotilla. 

OBAMPOUilON, JXAN ntANCOIB, a distin- 
gnished Egyptologist, was bom at Figeac, in tbo depart¬ 
ment of Lot, in B'rance, in 1790. He studied in the 
lyceum of Grenoble, and afterwards went to Paris, in 1807, 
where he applied himself to Oriental languages under Lan- 
glbs and Dc Sacy, but more especially to ti)o study of the 
Coptic, and to Egyptian archaeology. In 1809 ho was ap¬ 
pointed professor of history in the lyceum of Grenoble, and 
nbrarinn of tbo public library. In 1814 ho published his 
first work, L*Kgypte sous les Pharoons,” two vols. 8vo. 
In 1824 ho was sent by Charles X. to examine the 
collections of Egyptian antiquities in Italy, and on his 
return was nmde director of the Egyptian Museum at the 
Louvre, of which he published a description. In 1828 he 
was appointed to conduct a scientific expedition to Egypt 
to examine the monuments there, while at the some time 
a similar expedition, at tho head of which was his friend 
RosoUini, was sent by Leopold II., groud-duke of Tuscany. 
The results of tliose expeditions were, in consequence of the 
death of ChampolUon in March, 1882, given to the world 
by Rosellinl in his Monumens de TEgy^ite et de la Nubie ” 
^aris, 1885-45). Cbampollion's merits as a laborious 
student of Egyptian archaeology are ondoniablo; bat his 
judgment was not sound, his d^nctions from his premises 
sot always correct, and his learning (except on Egyptian 
antiquities) was neither extensive nor exact. 

GBAHOX is a term need to denote the cause of events 
which ore not tho result of any known laws. For infor¬ 
mation as to what is sometimes spoken of os the doctrine 
ofdtancee^ see Prob abilitiks, Theory oe. 

CHAICC|B-id ElaXiMY, in English law, is a corruption 
of chaudemelU^ S term us^ in old Fren<^ legal phrase¬ 
ology, and in the barbarous Latin of ancient ordinances 
transited eaUda tnelUitu The term in French law denoted, 
consistently with its etymology, a casual affray or broil 
ooeompanied with violence, but without deliberation or pre- 
eoncei'ied malice. In En^ish law it can hardly be doubted 
that cbanco-medlcy ori^pully meant the same thing; bnt 
In modem times the expresrion is limited to the kiUiDg of 
another in self-defence upon a sudden and unpremeditated 
encounter. There is oftw much difficulty in distingoish- 
lu manslaughter from homicide by cfasnce-medlqy, which, 
thon^ an offence by law, is excusable on the ground of 
self-aefenoe. The genex^ distinction is toat, if both 
parries are actnally fighting, he who gives the mmitsl stroke 
M guilty of manslOTghter; but if one of them at first refuses 
to fight, and, on bel^ closdy pressed, retreats as far as he 
can, and at last, in order to avoid bis own destmetion, kiMa 
hie antagonist, this is homicldo exonsable in self-defence, 
; or, as it is Inaceukately called, chance-medley. 


CBAH'dBL is a termed now used to denote that port 
of a church in which the communion-table or altar is 
placed, with the area before it in which the eongregarion 
assemble when the Eucharist is administered. The chancel 
was oft^, and in some churches still is, separated from 
the nave or body of the church by lattice-work (co»ceff»)« 
and it was from this circumstance that the term chancel 
seems to have originated. Prior to the Reformation service 
was always performed in tho space thus divided off, and 
the clergy were held to have -a special right to it, in return 
for which its repairs in general stUl fall on tl)e impropriator, 
rector, or vicar, and not on the x>srish. In some churches 
we may hear of the chancel of a particular family, where 
such family has had a private oratory within the church, 
and which has nsnally been also the burial-place of tho 
family. These private chapels or chantries ar^ sometimes 
called chanccds, likewise in consequence* >f being divided 
from the rest of the church by cancelU. 

CBULN'CliliXiOR (in Latin cancellariug^ a great officer 
of state; for the derivation of the word see Garokl.!.!). 
Ail the modem nations of Europe have or have had 
chancellors, though the powers and duties seem to have 
varied in each. In England the chancellor was origiunlly 
the king's chief secretary, to whom petitions were refeiTed, 
by whom patents and grants from the crown were approved 
and completed, and by whom reports upon sucli matters 
were, if necessary, made to the king; hence be was some¬ 
times styled Referendarius. 

A largo discretionary power was retained by tlio king on 
tbo estabUshment of courts of justice, and to the office of tho 
chancellor or king’s secretary petitioners for redress were 
referred as the place where they might obtain the proper 
form of petition. The suitor told his stoiy in tho ix>ngh to 
tho secretary, and from the statement thus made the chan¬ 
cellor or his assistants either framed the petition to the long 
or made out a writ for the court, as the case might be, in 
the proper technical language. It was from such humble 
beginnings as these that there arose, as we shall presently 
show, one of the most renowned tribunals of modern times, 
and whose name—tho “Court of Chancery”—bocame 
largely written upon the political history of the country 
and d^ply impressed on its social life. 

The office of chancellor is so ancient that King Arthur 
himself is said to have appointed one. The term occurs in 
a charter of Ethelbcrt, a.d. 605; and tlie name first figures 
in the liistory of Englimd in the time of Edward the Elder, 
about A.u. 920. In Saxon rimes he was intrusted with 
the custody of the Great Seal wherewith monarclis un¬ 
versed in caligraphy evidenced their grants; honce tho 
other title by which the chancellor was in after years fre¬ 
quently known—the “ Lord Keeper.” In early times the 
clei'gy enjoyed a monopoly of legal as of otlier learning, 
and from riieir order the olianeelloni wore usually selected, 
to whom, as to men of education and int^lty, tM wronged 
and defrended could appeal The last eooletiasric who 
exercised the office wu John Williams, archbishop of York, 
who was keeper fi'om July, 1621, to November, 1625. 
When Thomas A’Bedcet hrid riie offiee he made It of so 
much oonaeqnenco that the post of diief fustioiar—the 
second man in riie kingdom, at onoe principal Judge, prime 
minister, and ex-officio guardian of the r«rim during the 
absenoe of the monsr^—was left unfilled. A'Becket 
does not appear to have formally sat as a judge, bnt he 
took such a part in riie adminietrarion of jnsrioe as to 
make the establislunent of a court by bis socoeseors almost 
inevitable. Whatever the merits of his onarrel with his 
soverrign, his condnet, when advising the bag os matters 
of e^nity jnrlspmdence, commended itself to the oonscienoe 
and inspired the confidence of the peo]^ The neoessify 
for the funcrions he had thus discharged remained after hia 
mnrder or martyrdom. The hard xmbendlng application 
of cast-iron rules by the law co u r ts proved, la mmtltudea 
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of casog, an absolute nfnsal of jnstiee, and sabjeets irrong- 
foUy despoUed of their sabatance bj these extremes of 
law ” Bonght redress from thdr sovereign; bnt as be bad 
neither time nor inclination personally to inquire into their 
complaintSf he referred them to the chanedlor. At first he 
was only a^ed to advise in portioalar cases, bntms others 
of the same class constantly arose, his opinion was £^ven 
with something like uniformity. His functions thus be¬ 
came more and more judidal, the accessories of a regular 
tribunol wore added to his staff, until, early in the reign 
of Kichard II., the then chancellor, John de Waltlim, 
bishop of Salisbury, invented the writ of subpoena, by which 
a defaulting trustee was required to appear in the Court 
of Chancery, and answer the eomplunt which Ms opponent 
had set forth in the form of a bill, wherein a fictitious 
snggestion that no relief could bo obtained at law was 
iiiHerted as in expedient for ^ving the chancellor jurisdic¬ 
tion over matters properly determinable by the law courts. 
A few years afterwards Parliament passed an Act enabling 
the chancellor to award damages to a party complaining, 
and thenceforward the CbancoUoris Court, or Court of 
Chancery,” took its place among the recognised tribu¬ 
nals of the country. The Commone very soon repented 
of what they had done, and repeatedly petitioned Henry 
IV., and his son Henry V., to pub an end to the writ 
of subpoena as contrary to the common law. Bat their 
regrets came too late. The first king evaded, and the 
second flatly refused their request, aud the chancellors 
position as a great judicial ofilcer was finally and firmly 
cstabllBlied. From the comparatively humble duties of 
having, as clerk or secretary, to affix the king's seal to 
judicial writs or mandates, he became a powerful judge 
sitting in the Aula JUgiit as its chief legal director, or in 
the marble chair of Westminster Hall, with a groat marble 
table before him, covered with the writs and charters 
waiting to be sealed in his presence with the Great Seal. 

It was in this irregular and somewhat accidental way 
that the powers of the Court of Chancery assumed form 
and shape. Its jurisdiorion as our great court of equity 
continued for some hundreds of years, until tlie remodelling 
of our courts of justice by the JimiCATURU Act of 1875. 
Tbo law courts of early times, from mere attachment to 
technical rules, very often shut their eyes to claims they 
knew to bo true. Thus, in the common cases of lands 
devised to a trustee for infant children, or left in trust for 
pious and charitable uses, the courts of law refused to 
recognize any bnt the trustee as the legal owner of the 
property. The consequence was, that all trust coses 
were swept into the chancellor's court, as being the only 
one whicli could dedde a matter on its equitable merits, 
and not upon a quibbling point of law. As the king's 
adviser in matters of conadence lunatics and infants 
came under the cbanecUor's care. By the like inherent 
authority ho was official visitor of all hospitals, colleges, 
and charitable foundations. The common law conrta 
refused to entertain actions between joint owners, on 
the ground that each is not entitled to an aliquot part, 
but that the whole belongs to all, and so mve to 
thdr chancery rival extensive and exdusive juiudiotion 
over the partition of joint estates, and in later times over 
all po^ership dispute The lord chancellor remained the 
only judge in equity down to the middle of the last cen¬ 
tury. There was a strong prejudice against the appoint¬ 
ment of more chancery jud^, arising to a great extent 
out of the extreme jealousy with wMch the common law 
courts regarded their powerful rival. The master of the 
rolls was at length refnetantly permitted to sit separately 
as a judge of first instance in equity. In 1818 the scandal 
of enormoua arreara compelled ^Parliament to appoint a 
vice-chancdlor, in spite m great opposition. A second 
and third vice-chancellor won added in 1840; and in 
1650 two lords justices. 


In spite of those additions chancery business steadily 
overmastered the powers of the court, and the attention of 
law reformers was turned towards economy of judidal power 
by amalgamation of jurisdictions. Tho Judicature Acts of 
1878 and 1875 were the result of the inquiry of the Judi¬ 
cature Commission of 1867-69, and on their taking ofiect 
in Kovembor, 1875, tho Court rf Chancery lost that exclu- 
rive jurisdiction in equity which it had so long possesaod, 
and tho newly-constitut^ High Court of Justice was en¬ 
abled, in tither of Ub diufejone, to give to any suitor all 
such relief os could have boon granm by any of the old 
courts or by all of them together. There are some coses 
In which the rules of common law and eqidty actually con¬ 
flict. It is clear one should here supersede the other, and 
in such cases it was provided tliat the rules of equity should 
prevail. A large number of trust and partnership eases, 
which formerly only chancery could deal with, still go as a 
matter of course to the Chancery division of the High Court, 
Those which went to chancery merely because that was the 
only equity court may bo now taken elsewhere. The changes 
involved by the new system will bo found more fully de¬ 
scribed under Judicature Act, but we may observe that 
its advantages were speedily seen in the fact that a few 
months sufficed to clear off arrears which, under tho old 
system, would have been the work of years. 

The style of the chancellor In England is I/)rd High 
Chancellor of Groat Britain. He takes rank above all 
dukes not of tbo blood royal, and next to the Archbishop 
of Canterbury. He Is technically appointed by the deliveiy 
of the Great Seal into his custody, but in reality he is a 
member of the ministry of the day, and, like any other 
member, is dependent on the favour of tbo prime minister 
and of ^0 House of Commons for the tenure of bis office. 
Of one lord chancellor (Brougham) it was said, **If he 
knew a little of law he would know a littlo of ovcrytiiing 
so greatly occasionally has party spirit dominated in the 
appointment of this officer. The resnmption of the Great 
by the king determines his office. By virtue of his 
office ho is the confidential adviser of the sovereign in 
law and in state affairs, hence bis common designation 
as “ keeper of the king’s conscioncoho is also a privy 
councillor, speaker and prolocutor of tho House of Lords, 
chief judge in the Supreme Court of Judicature, and the 
head of the profession of tlie law; visitor in the king's 
right of all hospitals and colleges of royal foundation; 
and patron of c^ain crown livings. He appoints and 
removes all justices of the peace, issues wrns for par¬ 
liaments, and transacts all buuncs 9 connected with the 
Great Seal To him is still intrusted, as representing 
the paternal character of the sovereign, the care of in¬ 
fants and their property, and ho has &e jurisdiction over 
Idiots and lunatics by special delegation from the crown. 
He also exercises a special jurisdiction as to charitable 
uses, friendly societies, infant, lunatic, and idiot trustees 
in bankruptcy, and in many other cases. Ho has concur¬ 
rent jurisffiction with the other judges with respect to 
writs of hdbeoi corpus. * 

By the 8 & 4 Will. IV. c. Ill, a. 8, the crown is em¬ 
powered to grant an annuity of X5000 a year to the lord 
chancellor or lord keeper on his resignation of office. The 
salary of the lord clumcellor is A10,000 a year, and is paid 
out of the Consolidated Fund. There is also a lord high 
c^collor of Ireland, whose authority within bis own 
jurisdiction is in most respects the same as that of the 
lord high chancellor of Great Britain. Ihe salary of tho 
Irish chancellor (paid out of the Consolidated Fund) is 
£8000 a year. His retiring pension is £8692 a jou. 

The Chancellor tf a Dweem or of a Biehap is vicar- 
general to the blriiop, holds his oonrts, and assists him in 
matters of ecclesiastical law. He has a freehold in Ids office, 
and he is not necessarily an eeclesiastic; but if be is a lay¬ 
man or married he must be a doctor of civil law. 
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The ChxmctlUr of a Cathedral is ftn officer who raper- 
intend! the relidons ecrvices. 

Chanetdlor of the Duchy of Lancatier presides 
either in person or hj deputy in idl matters of equity relat¬ 
ing to lands holden of the king as Dnke of Lancaster. His 
laJary is £2000 a year; that of the vice-chancellor, £600. 

The Chancellora of the UnivereiUet of Oxford and 
Cambridge are elected for life by the respective oorporato 
bodies of which they are the heads. In both these uni- 
versitios the duties (tf the chancellor are in nearly all cases 
disehaTged by a vice-chancellor. 

In the new constitution of the nniversitics of Scotland, 
chancellors are elected by the general council of each uni¬ 
versity; in the University of London the chancellor is 
appointed by the crown; in each ease the vice-chancellor 
is nominated by the chancellor. 

The Chancellor of ike Exchequer is undor-treasurcr, 
and holds the seal of the exchequer. The office of lord 
high treasurer is now executed by the lords commissioners 
of the Treasury. The chancellor of the exchequer is the 
principal finance minister of the crown, a member of the 
cabinet, and a commoner: the office sometimes has been 
held by the prime minister when ho was a member of tho 
House of Commons. Tho salary attached to tlie office is 
£5000 a year. 

The ChancelloT of the Order of the Garter ^ and other 
orders of knighthood, seals and authenticates the formal in- 
stmments of the chapter, and keeps the register of the order. 

GHAM'OSIXOR or 80OTLAHD. As in England, 
the obancellor of Scotland was always a high officer of tho 
crown, and had great influence with the king and authority 
in hia eonndls. As In Englmid, too, that authority at 
length extended itself hoyond its former limits, and affected 
the whole judicial power of the kingdom. Its operation 
and efibet in tho two countries, however, wore different; 
for while in England the cluuicellor only carvod out for 
himself a jurisdiction in equity, in Scotland he reached the 
head of the administration of justice, and sat in a court 
which dispensed both equity and common law, and the 
course of prooeedings in whidi all the other judicatures of 
the realm were bound to follow. 

By article 24 of the treaty of Union (1707) It was pro¬ 
vided that there should in futore be but one great seal for 
the United Kingdom, and that a seal should be kept and 
used in Scotland for such private rights or grants as bad 
usually passed the great s^ of Scotland. The office of 
chancellor of Scotland then properly expired, and none 
have been appointed to it sinco tho Earl of Seaficld, who 
was ehaoeellor at the time of the Union. 

CBAM'CEBT* See Grancellor. 

OHAN'DA. A district in the chief-commissionership of 
the Oratral Provinces, British India, lies between Id** 81' 
20^ 58' N. lat, and between 78** 52' and 60° 59' £. 
km. The area is 9700 square miles, and the population 
660,000. 

Except in the low-lying re^on in the extreme west, along 
the liilwha Biver, Chanda is thickly dotted with hills, 
sometimes rising isolated from the plain, sometimes in short 
spurs or ridges, all running towards the south. East of 
the Wainganga Biver the UHs increase in height, and fonn 
a broad table-land, at its highest point about 2000 feet 
above the sea. Tho Widnganga flows through the oentro 
of the district from north to south, till it meets the Wardha at 
Sepal, whm their united streams form the Pranhlto, The 
eastern reriona of Chanda are drained by the head-waters 
of the Mananadi, which flows in a north-easterly direction, 
and by the Indravatl Each of these rivers ri^ves the 
waters of moor large streams, which in tbrir tnm are fed 
hj countiesa rivulets from the hills. In many places the 
streams have been formed into lakes by throwing up dams 
across the fllcqdng lands which they intersect Su^ arti- 
^ fleisl lakes a|e lotmd in greatest numbers in the Oorhbori 


and Brahmapuri parganas; as many as thirty-sewm can 
be seen at once from the hrights of Persagarh. To the 
abundance of its rivers Chanda owes the luxuriance of 
its forests, which everywhere fringe the cnlUvatod lands. 
Along tl^ eastern frontier the trees attain their finest 
grow^, i^edally in Ahiri, where teak of large sixe abounds. 
To the lover of scenery and the sportsman Chanda offers 
sinjjular attractions. The combiimtionB of stream and lake, 
hill and forest, form a variety of scenes of picturesque 
beaufy; while game of every description swarms in the 
woods and on the waters. 

Of the total area of 9700 square miles only about 1000 
are cultivated. Homed cattle, of indifferent quality, ore 
bred in great numbers. Large flocks of sheep abound— 
principally kept for their wool and manure. The Goda¬ 
vari breed, fouqd in the extreme south, have coats of hair 
ratlier thou wool. Goats and poultry, both gjSod of their 
kind, are plentiful 

The rainy season sets in about the middle of June, and 
lasts till the end of September. From the middle of 
September to the end of Kovember malarious fever prevails 
throughout the district, exposure to the night air being 
esped^y dangerous. 

Chakda, the chief town and administrative bead- 
quarters of the district, has 17,000 inhabitants. It is 
surrounded by a continuous wall of cat stone, 6| miles in 
circuit, crowned with battlements. Inside the walls are 
detached villages and cultivated fields. The town stands 
amid charming scenery. Dense forest strotchos to tho 
north and east; on the south rise the blue ranges of 
Manikdrug; while westward opens a cultivated rolling 
country, with distant hills. 

GHANDARKAOAR' (popularly Chundemagore^ cor¬ 
rectly Chandan'^agar^ City of Sandalwood ”)« a French 
settlement within the bound^es of the Hoogly district, 
Bengal, is situated on the right hank of fho Hoogly Biver, 
about 22 miles from Calcutta. Chandamagar, occupied by 
the BVench in 1678, was acquired in 1688, and rose to 
importance in the time of Dupleix, during whose adminis¬ 
tration (1781^1) more tlm 2000 brick houses were 
erected, and a considerable maritime trade was developed 
In 1767 it was bombarded by Admiral Watson, and thon 
captured; the fortifications and houses were ofterwanls 
demolislied. On peace being established the town was 
restored to the French in 1763. When kostilities broke 
out in 1794, it was again seized by the English; restored 
by treaty, 1802; retaken the same year, and held by 
them till the peace of 1616 definitely inade it over to tho 
French, 4th December, 1816. All the former grandeur of 
Chandarnogar has now passed away, and at present it is a 
quiet suburban town with but little external trade. It 
continues, however, the offldol seat of a French sub- 
goyemor, with a few soldiers. The area of the town and 
settlement is only 8 square miles, and the population 28,000. 

CHANGhGHOW, a large city of ChhiA, about 86 miles 
from Amoy, which is its port, and with wUoh it is con¬ 
nected by water, in the important province of Foo-kicn. 
It contuns nearly 1,000,000 inhabitants, and this inde¬ 
pendently of the suburbs. The streets are perpetually 
crowded and in full bostle. The shops are numerous and 
elegant, and well stocked with goods, and it is a centre for 
the silk trade. Even the bridges over the river are covered 
with shops and cooking staHs. The temples ore large, and 
spacioos grounds are attached to them. They have every 
appearance of great antiquity, and are said to be 1000 
years old. Some of the idols are of gigantic eiiCj about 
16 feet high, and cut out of solid granite. 

Chang-Chow is situatsd on a branch of the river I^g 
ffiong, which is crossed \ij a wooden plank bridge sup¬ 
ported on twenty-five piles of stones. It is 800 feet long. 

OHAMOniNGllVO is that mode of ringing chartOi 
brils whieh oontists in oontinnally ehonging their order^ 
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thoug]uaU are need in each change. It does not perhaps 
«njo 7 BO much favour now as fonnerly, owing to the in- 
creeslng use of chiming machines, which take away from 
the neoeasity of hand-ringers; but it still numbers many 
devotees, and is a most engrossing pastime. BuSvan men¬ 
tions it as one of his favourite sins in his unAgenerate 
time. The simplest peal gives ten changes with five bells, 
evei 7 bell moving one place at each change—^* hnntin^up 
And down," as it is called. More riaborate peals are the 
Grandsire, the Treble Bob, ammged, some of them, on 
A most in^cate plan. See Bells. 

CBAmnoi ]BiiAin>6» a group of islands situated 
in ^e Bay of St Michael, off the N.W. coast of France, 
between Normandy and Brittany, distant 120 miles S.W. 
of Southampton, and 10 miles from the nearest point on 
the coast of Fnmeo. They represent the only territory 
Attached to^tbe Dnchy of Normandy that has belonged to 
the English crown since the Conquest. There are three 
considerable islands, Jerset, Gubbxsky', and Al3>brrey; 
two small, Sereq, or Gers, and Herm; the rest are 
mere rocks and roetdets, reefs, and hanks. The popniation 
of the islands in 1881 was 87,781. 

CHAmONO, WIXJJAX KLUEHY. DJ>., an 
American preacher, essayist, and philanthropist, was bom 
at Newport, Rhode Island, in 1780. Until the age of twelve 
he received such education as the schools of his native town 
afforded; bo was then sent to Now London to prepare for 
college under the core of an nnole, and while there liis father 
died. In 1704 ho entered Harvard University, where 
he took his degree in 1798. In order to support himself 
while studying theology, he for some time became a pri¬ 
vate tutor in a wealthy family in Vir^nia, and there soon 
learned to detest Gie institution of slavery, agrinst which 
he laboured so long and earnestly in his subsequent life. 

This alone,” he wrote homo, ** would prevent me from 
ever settling in Virgiiua. Langnage cannot express my 
detestation of it. Master and s&ve I Nature never made 
such a distinction or such a relation." He began to prcacli 
in 1802, and in the following year was ordained as pastor 
of a Congregational Church at Boston; for some years his 
theologic^ views do not appear to have been definitely 
fixed, and it was not nntil 1819 that ho became an advo¬ 
cate of the Unitarian doctrines. His preaching early drew 
attention by its eloquence; but what brought him first 
into general notice in his own country were several ser¬ 
mons which he published daring the war of 1812. In 
England bis name was not much heard of till after the 
appearance of his Remarks on the Chuacter and Writings 
of John Milton,” In 1827. In 1821 the degree of D.D. 
was conferred on him by Harvard University, in recognition 
of the talent displayed by him in his various sermons, in 
his Address on War,” and his tract on the ** Evidences of 
Cliristianity.” In 1822 ho visited Great Britmn, where 
he made acquaintance of many femous literary men, 
notably Wordsworth and Coleridge, the latter of whom 
wrote of him—“ He has the love of wisdom and the wis¬ 
dom of love.” 

He published an important work on the subject of 
slavery In 1885, which had the effect of rousing his coun¬ 
trymen from the apathy into which th^ had fallen with 
regard to this matter. He never Identified himself, how¬ 
ever, either in action or ojfinion, witii the extreme and 
violent abolitionists. But the unaffected earnestness of his 
manner and the loftiness of lus rebukes of timi^ty, ignor¬ 
ance, or ajMthy on sooh a subject, and the eloquence of 
his dcnnndatims of a great social wrong, ^ much to 
help the cause which be had so much at hrart. His death 
to<« place on the 2nd of October, 1842. Dr. Channing's 
life has been written by his nephew, W. EL Channing, 
and his writings have become popular in England. 

OBAlTBOim BB OUTUb of which at least a hun¬ 
dred are now* known, fonn an ancient spedes of ballad 


poetry of France of the greatest antiquarian veins, over¬ 
looked In the strangest manner for centtnies, until M. Miobd 
edited the ** Chanson de Roland,” from the Bodleian library 
copy at Oxford, in 1887. They are believed to date from 
the eleventh century, and are among the earliest specimens 
of the poetry of modem langoages. They are narrative 
poems, each limited to one heroic subject, in ten-syllabled 
verse nsnally, and rhymed by Aasowakox. The **]^land” 
runs to 4001 lines, and narrates the death of the great 
paladin of Charlemagne at Ronoesvaux. We give just two 
lines, to show the aurcbaic nature of the French mid the 
assonant rhyme:— 

** Quant Bollanz vit Tareivesque qu'est mors, 

Benz Oliver one mats n*oat si grant dol.” 

(**Wben Boland saw that the archbishop wu dead/* Ac.) 

GRANT, a peculiar kind of short musical phrase to 
which the Canticles and Psalms are sung in the service of 
the Western chnrches. The chant of the Roman Catholic 
Church, or Gregorian chant, differs somewhat from that of 
the English Cbm'cb, or Anglican chant, which is derived 
from it 

Gregorian CAont—The object of the diant is to prendde 
a musical setting for prose portions of the service, of socli 
great flexibility that sentenees, of whatever length they may 
be, can be sung to it This apparently impossible task is 
accomplished by one note of the chant beiDg used as a 
redting note, npon whicli nearly the whole of the sentence 
to be chanted is song, with proper emphasis on the words, 
as in a sort of recitative, till only just enough syllables are 
left to complete the musical phrase, one syllable to each 
note of the tune. This is indicated to the chorister by 
pointing. Thus, to quote an example from the excellent 
work of Sir F. Oakeloy (“ Gregorian Psalter,” 1848), the 
words of the Psalter would be pointed ” time 

soul truly walteth | still npon God t for of Him com f eth 
my salvation. 

And th (7 would be sung thus 


Hjr iool truly walteth «tUl op - ou Qod, 



for of Wm eon • ath 


ny Ml - TO • tlm. 


The effect can hardly be written in music, for it dates from 
a time when mnsio was yet immeaturedf before the ear hod 
so learned to long for meatured mtMio, ^th ita regular 
accent and rhythmical groups, that anything irregular 
seems unlovely. The Gngorian chant when truly per¬ 
formed is on exquisite work of art, for while tho succossion 
of notes is the same through all the Psalm chanted, yet.no 
two verses are alike; for the length of the notes and the 
emphasis of the accent varies incessantly with the reqnire- 
meuts of the syllables to be sung. H it were neosssary to 
pat the above example into modem dress we should have 
to write thus:— 



waltoth stiU up-OB Ood, M.ooDMth ay Ml-va-tloa. 


Bat the very next verse would have to be written in notes 
of quite other accent and value. The difficulty of ringing 
in way is considerable, so that the strictiy measured 
system is often adopted with Gregoriaas, to the utter vulgar¬ 
ization of thifl fine and truly noble specimen of the antique 
flexible music, which is far fitter for its object than its 
modem cast-iron descendant The Gregorian chants are 
not on one pattern: some have very few notes, some a 
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great mai^, aad each one has sereral formif varieties of 
endinge/ &o., hut the method of using them all is as 
above. It will be seen from the above example that they 
ooDsist of five parts—the intonatioH, the first recUinff 
Mofe, the mediation, the second reciting note, and the 
ending. The redtiug notes are the dominant of the mode 
used, the ohants being written in the ooclesiastical modes 
[see Modes Eoolksiahtical] ; and the intonation is 
used only at the first verse of a Psalm. These ancient 
melodies are sometimes very difficult to harmonize, being 
oripnally written without any view of harmony, and in 
scales or modes of a few notes only, so that our modern 
progressions ore not possible without crudeness. In the 
hands of an accomplished orgamst who uses harmonies 
varying with the accent and the sentiment of each verso, 
and alwvc all of a nature suitable to the old-world feeling 
of these andent tunes, they give to the religiously-minded 
musician a devotional pleasure and depth of feeling hardly 
otherwise attainable. Something of the prayers of so 
many ages and generations of men breathed thmugh these 
few simple notes sooms to cling around thorn; and that 
this is no mero fancy tlie very latest sdentific doctrine, 
the survival of the fittest,” might be adduced to sliow, 
for many of these tunes are believed to be fifteen or sixteen 
centuries old. 


Anglican Chant, —This is a far easier mode of chanting, 
peculiar to the English Church, and dating from soon after 
the Hestoration. Its melodies are coustnictcd upon an 
unvarying pattern, except only that some are like the 
Gregorians, tingle chants, and some arc double, the latter 
extending over two verses. Nay, oven quadruple chonto, 
covering four verses, are now occasionally used. We speak 
here only of the single diant, since the others arc merely 
multiples of that. Another difference lies also in the fact 
that Anglican chants are harmonized for choral singing. 
The modification of structure from the Gregorian type is 
that the intottaiion is entirely abandoned, the mediation 
consists invariably of three notes, and the ending of five. 
Expressed musically the first reciting note and mediation 
form three bars, the second and ending four bars. This 
gives a curious and special feeling to chanting, which has 
certainly a charm in itself. The Caktobis side of the 
choir sings one verse, and the Drcaei responds with the 
next; so that the irregnlarity of a seven-bar rhythm is 
conquered by its being answered with an exactly similar 
grouping. The Anglican chant being a sot melody with 
invariable acoents, the Psalter has to be so pointed as to 
bring suitable syllables on the accented notes; the Gre¬ 
gorian chant follows the spoken words, but the words 
mllow the Anglican chant, an important difference, llius 
the Psalm ^ven above might be pointed for an Angli¬ 
can chant thus 


My soul truly waiteth ) still upon God: for of lUm 1 oometh 
my sal-vatlon. 

This would be snag thus 


Hjr Mul tnUjr vsitsth •iUl • on Ood. 


b 



tprolBteoga^sUi my m 1 - ▼a-tloa. 



Here at a and b one note of the chant is split into twoy 
and sometimes one syllable is made to cover two notes, to 
accominodste the exigencies of the rhythm. 

It is a fortunate thing for the dignity and beauty of 
church smvice that modem worshippers, even those of many 
Nonconformist ofanrehoe, no longer sbure the unreasoning 
Puritan hatred of a practice older than the Christian 
religion itself (for it was used amongst the Jews in the 
Temple service), of ** tossing the Psalms from one ride to 
the other, with intonninglmg of organs,” as they sueeringly 
described it. See AwnpHOirAi.. 

CKANTZUYf a pretty little town, with 4000 inhabi¬ 
tants, in the department of Oiso, France, situated on the 
Nonetto, near an extenrive for^ containing aliogetlicr 
6700 acres, to which it gives name. Chantilly is one of 
the principal centres of the lace manufactnr| in France; 
both the common flaxen loco and that made*6f silk, and 
called blonde, ore extenrively mannfoctnred. The royal 
park, palaces, and waterworks of Chantilly were formerly 
famooB all over Europe. During the first Bevolntion the 
palace bmlt by the great Condd was sold and demolished, 
its contents having been first removed to Paris. After 
the restoration the ruins were concealed from view by 
plantations, the smaller palace reprired, and great im¬ 
provements made; so that this bnlldlng, with the magni¬ 
ficent gardens, grounds, and sheets of water that surround 
it, still constitutes a domain worthy of the admiration of 
foreigners ond of the national pride. It belongs to the 
Orleans family. The hospital of Chantilly, founded by 
the princes of Cundd, is a beantifnl mass of building, and 
one of the best regulated establishments of the kind in 
Franco. In the parish church Admiral Coligny is buried. 
The town is famous as the scene of the great annual races 
of the French Jockey Club. 

CBAN'mxy. sm rHANCIS, was bom on 7th 
April, 1762, at Norton, in Derbyshire, where his father 
was a small farmer. Cbantrey was apprenticed to a wood 
carver in Sheffield, and while there tuinied bis attention to 
modelling in clay, and afterwards tried his fortune as n 
modeller, first in Dublin, then in Edinburgh, and lastly in 
London, whore the sculptor NoUekens was greatly instru¬ 
mental in promoting his fortunes. In 1616 he was chosen 
an associate, and in 1818 a member, of the Boyal Academy. 
In the following year ho paid his fiirst visit to Italy, whore 
he was elected a member of the academies of Borne and 
Florence. In the life of a uniformly successful artist there 
are few incidents to record. Chantrey’s career tot the last 
twenty years of his life, as a monumental sculptor, was 
unrivriled. Ho was knighted by the queen in 1887. One 
of his veiy best works is the bronze statue of William Pitt, 
in Hanover Square. His last work of the equestrian class, 
the WelHngton testimonial before the Royal Exchange, was 
executed nearly entirely by his assistant, Ms. Weekos. He 
died on the 25th of November, 1841, a^ was buried in a 
vault constructed by himself in his native parish of Norton, 
to which he was a benefactor by his will 

Chantrqy had no children or very near relations, and he 
left the reversion of the bnlk of his property to the presi¬ 
dent and council of the Royal Academy of Aits in London, 
for the promotion of British fine art in painting and sculp¬ 
ture. Th is is tlie well-known ** Ghontiey bequest** 

OBAM'T&W (Fr. chantrerie, from d^anter, to ring), 
a private religions foundation, of which there were many in 
England before the Reformation, estabUsbed for the pnrpose 
of £»ping up a perpetual sucoesrion of prayere for the pros¬ 
perity of some paracular family while Bring, and the re¬ 
pose of the souls of those membm of it who were deceased, 
but especially of the founder and otberpereons named by 
him In the instrument of foundation. Ine tenn Is apjdled 
alike to endowments to provide for the chanting of masses, 
and to the chapels In wMch the dianting takes place. The 
French word oraioire appears to correspond to chantry. 
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Cbastriw ware nsnallj founded in churches already ' 
ezuting; sometimes in the churches of the monasteries, 
sometimes in the great cathedral or oouTentual churches, 
hut very frequently in the ooramon parish olyiroh. All 
that was wanted was an altar with a Utrie are& before it 
and a few appendages. It was not nnnsnal to nave four, 
five, or eix different chantries in a common pariah chu»h; 
in the great chorches, such as old St. Paul's in London, 
the Minster at York, and other ecclesiastical edifices of 
that dasa, there -were at the time of the Reformation thirty, 
forty, or fifty such foundatioDs. Chantries were generally 
erected in the style of architecture prevailing at the time, 
and not in acoordhince with the style of the original fabric. 

The Act of 1 Edward VT. gave the king all the colleges, 
free chapels, chantries, hospitals, and fraternities or gt^ds 
which wcrc^ not in the possession of King Henry VIII. 
King Edwaird founded a considerable number of grammar- 
schools, and the endowments wore for the most part token 
out of tithes formerly belonging to religious houses, or oat 
of chantry lands. These schools are now generally called 
King Edward VI.'s Free Grammar-schools \ and many of 
them, such as that at Birmingham, ore now well endowed 
in consequence of the improved value of their lands by 
bnilding and other operations. 

CHA'OS crude form of to 

gape) was the Greek conception of a vast void wiienco 
arose gods, men, and all living and inorganic nature. In 
mythology Chaos was the mother of Erebos (gloom) and 
Nux (night). The conception of chaos in Ovid, however, 
is rather that of Genesis—namely, of a confused inert mass 
of matter—than the original Gr^k idea of vacant space. 

CHAP BOOKS is the name g^ven to the rough tracts, 
frequently illustrated with a cheap coarse woodcut or two, 
sold all round tho country by the travelling chapmen 
(ceap or ckeapf Old English for ^^morket" or price, whence 
our Cheapsido, Eastebeap, &c.; ceqpmoH, a merchant). 
The chap books of Charles I.'s time are simply iiivalnablo 
to those who wish to know the feefings of tho country folk, 
such as, for example, their dentation of Laud and his 
church reforms. Their range of subjects was absolutely 
unlimited, from political matters, such as those mentioned, 
to tales and histories, songs and ballads, recipes and 
weather prognostications, &c. In fact they were the 
magazine, and often the library, of the poor folk among 
our forefathers. Many of these are of course in black 
letter. In the dghteenth century tho chap book became 
degraded, was ust^y sold at a penny, and was an inferior 
production in eve^ way. Halliwell's “ Chap Books,” Ac., 
written for the rer^ Society, and Ashton's excellent 
**Chap Books of the Eighteenth Century ” (Lond. 1882), 
are among the hast authorities on this interesting subject. 

CiBAP'BL (from the Low Latin Capella^ the name of 
the shrine where St.« Martin's capella^ or small capa^ cope, 
was preserved; hence applied to any small building W divine 
Borvice not actually a church), a word common to many of 
the languages of modem Europe, and used to derignate a 
separate erection attached to a church or cathedral, or a 
domestic oratory, or a place of worship for a corporate 
body, such as a university chapel. The name is now gener¬ 
ally also applied to a place of worship bnilt apart from the 
parish chux^, such as chapels of ease or dissenting chapels. 
It is also the name for the working staff of a printing 
the meaning being derived from the fact of the first 
printing offles in England having been set up hyCaxton in 
a chapd of Westminster Abbey. 

In England there is a neat number of rural ecclesiastical 
edifices, especially in the northern counties, where tho 
parishes are large, which are not, properly speaking, 
chnrdiee, though they are aometimes eo called, nnt are 
chapela, and not nnfirequently called parochial chapels. 
In the parish of Halifax there are twelve of those, all 
founded hhfore the Reformation. In the parish of Man* 


cheater, and in most of the parishes of Lancashire, such 
subsidiary foundations are numerous. Those foundations 
of this clfuts which could be brong^it within the description 
of superstitious foundations were dissolved by tiie Act of 
1 Edward VI. for the suppression of ohantries; but it not 
unfrequently happened that the building itself continued 
to be used for religious worship in its reformed state, and 
remains to this day a place of Christian worship, tho in¬ 
cumbent being supi^rt^ by tho endowments of the 
period since the Reformation, and especially by Queou 
Anne’s Bounty, in wfaicli most of the incumbents of chapels 
of this doss havo participated. 

The term chapel is used to designate those more private 
places fur tho celebration of religious ordinances in the 
castles or dwelling-houses of persons of rank. Most of the 
baronial residences, it is probable, had cliapds of this kind. 
How splendid they sometimes were we may see in St. 
George's Chapel at Windsor. There are also chapels in the 
Colleges of Oxford and Cambridge, and in hospitals and 
other similar foundations. 

Places of worship of modem foundation, especially those 
in towns, are colled chapels of case, being erected for the 
ease and convenience of tho inhabitants when they liave 
bocomo too numerous for the limits of their parish clmrrh. 
Most of these are founded under special Acts of Parliament. 

The word chapel is generally used to denote the places 
of worship erected by various sects of dissenters under tho 
Act of Toleration, though tho Society of Friends call thou-s 
** meoting-houscs.” But a growing feiding in favour of the 
word church has lately arisen, and the Wesleyaus, Congru- 
gationalists, Roman Catholics, &c., now usnrily adopt it. 

CHAPXI.-BK-LX-rBlTH, a market-town in the 
county of Derby, 5 miles N. from Buxton, and 169f from 
London by tho Midland Railway. The parish contains 
4170 inhabitants, many of whom ore employed in cotton 
and paper munufactures, and in the adjacent lead and cool 
mines. Tho town is situated amid lof^ hills. 

CHAP'KLS BOYAIif the king's establishments for 
divine service, are of great antiquity in England, a full 
notice of the Chapel Royal of Edwa^ IV. being given in 
the celebrated “ Liber Niger DomOs Re^'* (1461^ Those 
remrining now are at St. .Tames’ Palace, at Whitehall, at 
tho Savoy, in London; and St. George's Chapel at Windsor. 
The service at tho first is attended by the royal family 
when in London, and admission is difficult to obtrin for 
any one unconnected with the court The choristers are 
educated at the cost of the chapel, and sing there ex¬ 
clusively. The Chapel Royal at Whitehall has a much 
simpler service, except the curious Maundy Thursday ser¬ 
vice held there on the day before Good Friday, for the 
distribution of the Queen's Alms, from time immemorial. 
Tho name was supposed by Spelman to be derived from 
the maunde (Old English fur **baskets") in which the 
royal gifts were contained; but it is now quite certun 
that the word is tho Old English maundee, command,” 
from the Latin mandatum; and with special refer|nce in 
this connection to the Mandatum novum in the Latin 
Vulgate, John xiiL 84, the ‘*Kew Commandment, that 
ye love one another.” On the first Maundy Thursday 
Christ washed his disciples' feet, and tius has b^n imitated 
in a yearly ceremonial by the pope and the kings of 
EngUmd. It is now discontiimed in this country, and with 
it the distribution of fiali and bread; but the remainder of 
the service, the distribution of specially cedned silver money 
(pence, twopence, threepence, and fourpence) and of wearing 
apparel to as many purs of old men and women as the 
sovereign is years old, still continues. The names of de¬ 
serving poor are sent in to the lord high almoner by clergy* 
men of London for selection for this interesting ceremony. 

CBAP^LAHf* A chaplaiu is properly a clergymw 
officiating in a chapel, in contradistinction to one who ia 
! the incumbent of a parish cburcb. But it qow generally, 
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desigDateft clergymen who are either residing in families of 
distinction, and actually performing reli^ons services in 
the family, or who are supposed to bo, thongh not actu¬ 
ally so engaged. The 21 Henry YIII. limited the number of 
chaplains which noblemen and other persons may nominate. 

The speaker of the House of Commons appoints his 
cliaplain, who reads prayers daily In the House before 
business commencoa lu the House of Lords prayers are 
read by the bishop last raised to the episcopal brach. The 
navy chaplain pe^orms divine service on shipboard, visits 
the sulors when tliey are sick, and attends generally to 
the morals of the crow. In the army it is not necessary 
to appoint a chaplain to each regiment, bnt there are 
clergymen appointed for the army under the name of 
chaplains to the forces. They number about eighty, and 
are attached to the department of the cbaplain-gcncral 
—an office sappressed by the Duke of Wellington after 
1816, bnt revived in 1846. He assists the War Office 
in aeleoting chaplains, and in regulating the religions 
matters of the army generally so far as the Cbnrcli of 
England is concern^ The magistrates in quarter-sessions 
were required by 4 George IV. c. 64, to appoint a clmplain 
to every prison'within their jnrisdiotlon. A chaplain to 
s prison must bo a clergyman of tho Church of England, 
and be licensed by the biriiop before he con officiate. His 
duties are pointed ont by the above Act, and among other 
tilings he is required to keep a journal. The appointment 
and duties of chaplains in gaols are farther regulated by 
2 & 8 Viet c. 66, and 26 & 27 Viet. c. 79 (1868). Tho 
reports of chaplains are sometimes of considerable interest, 
and frequently throw light upon the causes of crime. 
Chaplains are required to be appointed to every county 
lunatic asylum in England. 

The English Poor-law Amendment Act (4 & 6 Will. IV. 
c. 76) empowers the poor-law commissioners to appoint 
paid officers of parishes and unions, and this inclndes 
chaplains. The guardians may appoint a dissenting minis¬ 
ter. Both in gaols and union worl^onses licensed dissent¬ 
ing ministers aro allowed to visit tho inmates of their 
respective persnasions at reasonable times and under certain 
restriotions; and in 1868 an Act was passed ^ving magis¬ 
trates the power to appoint paid Roman Catholic chapldns 
to those gaols where the number of prisoners of that per¬ 
suasion warrants them in doing so. 

CHAP'BCANv GXOBGX^ the earliest English translator 
of Homer, and also a poet and successful dramatist, was 
bom in 1657 at Hitchin, Herts. It is said that he stadied 
at Oxford. He resided in London as an esteemed member 
of the best literary society, associating with Spenser, with 
Daniel, and witli Shakspeare, who was six or seven years 
his jonior; and he hold some place about court He was 
so imTOitamt a rival that be is noriced by Shakspeare at 
Bomo length, and with such particulars as clearly to point 
him ont in Sonnet 86—the ** proud full siul of his great 
verse ” bring fully and generously admitted. His personal 
chaTac^ appean to have been both respectable and amiable. 
He died in London on the 12th May, 1634, and was bnried 
in the rimrohyard of St Giles in the Fields, where his friend 
Inigo Jones erected a monument to bis memory. 

Chapman^s published writings were numerous. Bnt his 
memory is best preserved, and bis reputation as a poetical 
imaginer and thinker most fully vindicated, by his free 
tranMtions from the Greek, and especially by his spirited 
imd vigorous version of the Iliad, full of Homeric fire, and 
still perhaps the best translation of that over-tnmslated 
poem. Read agrinst Pope's eighteenth-centnry travesty it 
18 like the sun against ^slight Its late repnblicataon is 
• judicious tribute to improved taste of onr time in 
po^cal literatorei Tbe powerful impression produced by 
this gnmd work on a hl^ly poetio mind is shown at its 
best in a noble sonnet by Keats, ** On first looking into 
Chapman's ^pmer." 


CRAPPX, CLAUDS, was bom at Bmlon, Kor» 
mandy, in 1768. It is said by bis French Momphers 
that, happening on some occasion in his youtn to ht 
separated from his friends, be conceived the idea of eorre- 
spondin^with them by means of rignals, and that the 
resolt ornis efforts to attain this end was invention of 
the machine which he called a telegraph or a semaphore. 
Though inventions for a similar purpose had been pre¬ 
viously suggested, as by Dr. Hook in England, and Amon- 
tons in his own conntry, it is uncertain whethm* M. Chappe 
was acquainted with them; and no doubt can exist that he 
is jnstly entitled to the hononr of having invented both a 
particular system of signals, and tde mcebonism by which 
the operations are performed. This machine consisted of 
a vertical pillar of wood, at the top of which was a trans¬ 
verse beam 11 or 12 feet long, and at each extremity of 
the beam was a secondary arm, all being capable of adjust¬ 
ment to the pillar and to each other at any angle, and 
thns indicating letters of the alphabet or conventional 
signs. The invention was adopted by the French Legisla¬ 
tive Assembly in 1792, and in an experiment as to its 
efficacy was found to be able to convey a message from 
Paris through all tbo intermediate stages to Lisle, a dis¬ 
tance of 48 leagues, in 18 minutes 40 seconds. With 
some modifications it was soon afterwards adopted iu this 
country, and was for a long time to be seen in nso en tiie 
roof of tbo Admiralty. It has long since been superseded in 
England and France by the electric telegraph. M. Obappe's 
claim to tho originality of the invention having been con¬ 
tested, and some invidions attacks made on its imperfec¬ 
tions by some of his contemporaries, be fell into a profound 
melanriioly, which terminated bis life in 1806. 

GBAP'nER. Tbe canons in the cathedral or con¬ 
ventual churches, when assembled, form what is called the 
chapter (ci^ufum), anciently the council of tho bishop. 
Otlior rriigiouB communities, when assembled for business, 
sat in chapter. Attai'hod to many oathodra) and con¬ 
ventual cfaurchoft are buildings for the meeting of the 
chapter, called chapter-houses. The bnUdings of this kind 
connect^ with the churches of Westminster and York are 
octagonal and of singnlar beanly. 

The members of College of Arms, that is, the king's 
heralds and pursuivants, are said to hold a chapter when 
they confer on tbe business of their ofEce; and in like 
manner chapters of the order of the Garter are held. 

CKAHA'CBJE is a gronp of plants belonging to the 
CitTPTOOAKiA, and inhabiting pools and slow streams, 
to which they communicate a nanseons, ofiensive odour. 
They are highly interesting on account of the farility with 
which they exhibit under microscope the rironlation of 
the protoplasm. These plants are slender, veiy brittle, 
rooting in mud, and ^ving off at intervals whorls of loavM 
and bnuiches which ore similar to the stem. The nodes 
or points from which the leaves grow are composed of 
several small cells; the intemodes, or portions between 
tlie nodes, are each composed of a single long tabular cell, 
which in the genns Chan is covered by small cells spinJly 
arranged, originally proceeding from the nodal crila. In 
the only other genus, I^tella, this cortical layer does not 
exist The reprodnetive organs are of two kinds, of an 
orange-red colour when ripe. Tbe ** globules," or rp rift 
organs, ore vety small. Tbe wall of cadi globi^ Is com¬ 
posed of eight cells, tbe ** slfieldafrom the inner sorfaoe 
of each shirid a cell projects inwards, called the handle or 
mannbrinin. The inner end of tbe mannbrinm bean six 
nnall heads, and from each of them grow four oclled 
threads, divided by partitions into cells nmnbering ftnm 
100 to 200, Thns there are from 20,000 to 40,000 of 
these very sn^ cells in each globole. As these mature, 
an antberozoid is formed in each-^ slender ^nral thre ad, 
thickened at one end, and with two long oi^ at the other 
end, which, in tbe ripe state when the cells have burst. 
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propel Abe aatberocdde tbxoogh the water by their vibra- 
lion. The female organa are called nncnleathey are 
large and oval, and are composed of an adal row of cells, 
anrronnded spirally by five tabular cells. Theee five cells 
project at the top, and being cat off by partitionkorm the 
^‘orown'^ of five oeUs in Ohara, of five pair » cells in 
NiteUa. After fertilisation the walls of the nncnle 
thicken, and the ripe fmit drops off to geminate aner 
fl time in the mod. The first growth is a thre^-like 
body, the pro-embryo, and from one of its cells sprio^^ 
a new plant 

^ CHARADl^ a species of riddle, in which a word con- 
fiisting of several syllables is indicat^ first, by an enigma¬ 
tical description of each syllable taken separately, and then 
by a wmilar description of tiie whole. To have anything 
of ndt or p^t a eWade should be so contrived that the 
ideas employed to denote or suggest the several syllables 
and tile entire word shall be all in some way connected to¬ 
gether, or arise naturally the one from the other. The 
acted charade, being the above represented dramatically, 
is popular at evening parties, bat to make it a saccess 
pe^ns of ready wit and of some inventive fooalties ore 
qnlte indisnonrable. 

OHAJR'COAL is the impure carbon obtained by the 
decomposition of vcgotablo matter by heat without free 
access of air. Daring this operation the more volatile 
elements of the woody fibre are expelled as new com¬ 
pounds, while the carbon, the fixed ingredient, remains, 
mixed however with some saline matter. 

The making of charcoal for domestic uses, and probably 
also for such mannfactoring or motoUar^c processes as the 
ancients were aoqumnted with, is of high antiquity. As 
now oondnetod charcoal is prepared by two different 
methods. One is tiiat of piling the wood in a heap, which 
is covered with tnrf and sand, to allow of the entrance of 
such a portion only of atmospheric air as is sufficient to 
cany on the imperfect combustion required. The heap is 
fired at several holes left near the bottom, and a draught 
of idr is obtrined by at first leaving an orifice at the top of 
the heap I that is afterwards covered, and, when it is found 
that the flame has pervaded the heap entirely, the bottom 
holes are also dosed. In the other method the wood is 
pat into iron cylinders, which are set in brickwork and 
surrounded by^; the wood in the cylinders has no com¬ 
munication with the external air, and they have only a 
small opening to allow of the escape of the residual pro¬ 
ducts, whidi conrist chiefly of water, pyroligneous acid, 
creosote, pjrroxylic spirit, and empyrenmatlc oil. The 
chemical and mechanical properties of charcoal are noticed 
under Cabboh. 

GHia'COA&, ANEHUa. When bones are heated in 
iron cylinders the prodnet is ivorj^-ilaek^ or animul char¬ 
coal, which is largely need as a pigment in refining sugar 
and aa nuumre. Sm Bohs-black. 

OlfA1fcl>, a maricet-town uid municipal borough in the 
county of ^merset, situated IS miles S.E. of Taunton 
and 142 miles W.S.W. of London by the South-westom 
Railway. It stands on the high ground on the south 
border of the county. Its chief buildings are the parish 
obarch, a large and handsome stmeture with a low tower 
at the west end, a modem town-hall, with market-hall 
beneath, assembly room, almshouse, and several dissenting 
places of worship. The staple manufacture of the town ia 
of laoe, but there are also maobine works, iron-foundries, 
brsweries, and rope-yarda. 

Ohard is a very ancient place, and the neighbourhood 
contains the remrini of British camps and several most 
interesting relies of the Roman times. At Wadeford a 
Boman vfila was disoovered in 1810, and later anothw at 
Dinningtop in a field called Onunmel Ford. The tovm 
return^ representativea to Parliament from 1800 to 1829. 
It was the soeae of a defeat of the troops of Charles L, 


by whom it was visited In 1644. Chard took part in 
Monmoutb^s rebellion, in consequence of which it suffered 
from a visit of Judge Jefferies. The present municipal 
government consists of four aldermen, including the mayor, 
and twelv e counci llors. The popnlatton in 1881 was 2411. 

CBAB3EMTB, a department in France, consisting of 
the former province of Angonmois snd portions of Saintonge, 
Limousin, and Poitou, is bounded K. by the departments of 
Denx-Sbi^s and Haute Vienne, E. those of Vienne and 
Dordogne, S. and W. by those of Devdogne and Charente- 
Infdrionre. From K.E. to S.W. it measures about 76 miles, 
and the average breadth is about 85 miles. The area is 
2296 squaro miles. The population in 1882 was 870,822. 

The department presents a surface diversified by several 
ranges of small hills, artificial meadows, heaths, and rocks. 
The hills, which arc pretty cqnal in height, are in many 
places covered with chestnut forests. The soil is thin, 
consisting chiefly of limestone mixed with clay and gravel, 
and it is encumbered with moisture. In the airondisse- 
ment of Confolens there is rich vegetable clay mould, and 
no fewer than sixty-two shallow l^es, or etangt, some of 
them of considerable extent. There is little natural grass¬ 
land, but the moorland pastures of the airondissements of 
Barbezieux and Confolens serve for the outnui of a largo 
number of cattle and sheep. 

The chief river of the department is the Charente, which, 
rising in Haute Vienne and flowingN.W., crosses the north¬ 
east of the department of Charente, and enters that of 
Vienne as for as Civray; from this town it toms south, 
and again entering the deportment of Charente passes Ver- 
teuil, Manslo, and Ango^fime, whence flowing westward 
past Clifiteauneuf, Jamao, and Cognac, it enters the de¬ 
partment of Charante-Inforieure; b^ere it runs north-west 
past Saintes and Rochefort, of which it forms the harbonr, 
and falls into tho ocean opposite Isle Madame. The Cbar- 
ente is subject to inundations which greatly contribute to 
the fertility of the land along its banks; its course is rapid, 
but the navigation upwards is facilitated by means of 
twenty-seven large sluices designed to keep the water 
between each pair of sluices in a state approaching to 
equilibrium. Its whole length is 200 miles, of which 118 
are navigable; the tide ascends it to a little above Saintes, 
and st4>aTncr8 ply up the river as far as Angonldme. The 
Tardoiro nses in Haute Vienne, flows west past La 
Rochefoucauld, below which it receives the Bandlat on its 
left bank. These two rivers flow in high diannels through 
a calcareous soil, abounding in caverns and ^ttoes, which 
absorb some of their waters, for the volnme of the united 
streams becomes very much dimiidsbed as it ^proacbes 
tho Charente, which it enters after receiving the Bogneure 
a little above Mansle. The lost waters arc snppo^ to 
give rise to another feeder of the Charente, the Touvros, 
tlie source of which at Beaulieu resembles that of the 
Sorguo in Vaadusc, and rivals it in beauty. The rises 
in the south of the department, and enters the Charente 
below Cognac. The Seugne flows through the south-west 
of Cluirente-Infdricure, and joins the Charente last of 
Saintes. The principal feeders on the right bank are the 
Antoine, which falls in below Cognac, and the Bontonne, 
which, rising in tho department of Deuz-Sbvres, flows 
^ through Charento-InMrieure, pasting St. Jean d'Angdly 
I* and Tonnay-Bontonne, and enters the Charente about 16 
miles from its mouth. Tho north-east of the department 
is crossed by the Vienne, wbidi is joined to the Charente 
by the GaunI de Poitou. The southern border of the 
department is formed by the Hizonne, and the Dronne, 
which receives the Klzonne and the Tude on its right 
bank, and falls into the Isle, a fectier of the Dordogne. 
In the arrondissement of Confolens there are a great 
number of ponds. All tho waters of the department 
abound la fi^ 

The wine-growers apply themselves to tl^ distillation » 
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of lirnndy more thftn to tho improvement of tlieir wine**, 
each posseHHin^ a Btill ami Kupejrintentling the proc4'ss of 
diKtillation on hie own prcmif^cs. Tlic funuiUK Cognac 
hrandic'St called chniHiiatfncs de Coynao —of wliicli 
not more than 6000 butts are prodneed nnmially, but 
the quantity sold under the name oxcccda 15^000 butts— 
nrc distilled from the juice of a white grape called ftMe. 
hlmu'he ,* brandies made from red wines urc considered 
greatly inferior. Truffles arc vei-y abundant. Saffron is 
culti^atcd, A great number of pigs and cuttle ore raised 
for the Paris market, and the poultry is gixsl and x»lcn- 
tiful. The cliinato is agreeable and temperate, and the 
air is puns; strong winds from the west and south-west 
sometimes prevail. 

Mines of iron, lead, and antimony arc w’urkod; a good 
deal t>( bur-iron and steel is mamifaetured; building stone, 
plaster of Paris, and grinding stone aie found. Next to 
brandy paper is tins most important article of nianu- 
faeture; broadcloth, linen, hjiilebdh, cordage, hats, corks, 
oak-staves, hooj»8, and pottciy are also jnude. Tlie cami- 
meveii of the dejiartineut consists in the agricultural and 
indu!»trjal products named nl>o\e. and of oil, nuts, casks, 
rags, large chestnuts, called viampus^ &r. 

Tl>e department is divided into tho following live arron- 
disscmeiits:—Angonlcme, JSarbezieux, (’ogiiac, Oonfoleiis, 
and Kuffee. The chief town is Angouicnu*. 

- INyJbRIjsUHB, a department lii 
France, which consists of tlie basin of the l(>wer Oharente, 
and comprises tho former j>roviuees »•£ Saiiilonge and 
Annis. and the islands of Ke, Oleron, Aix, and l^ludamc. 
It is hounded N. by the department of Yeiidde, N.W. by 
that of Deiix-S^vres, E. liy tliat of Cbaieute, R. by that 
of (lironde, and W. by the Ray of l»ise-ay. Its greatest 
length, from N. to S., is about Ro Julies, and its greatest 
breadth about 60; tho area, however, amounts to only 
2(i;J6 square miles. 'I'he pojmlatioii in 1H82 was 466,dlG. 

The coiist-lnio of the department, including tin* north- 
c*a.stern shore of the Gironde, measures 165 inih‘s, and has 
several good harbours and well-sheltered roadstciids. The 
roast is low, consisting of salt marsla-s partially separated 
from the sen by sandhills, liable to be flcKtderi by every lido, 
and extending u considcralde way inland. Of iliusc marshes, 
however, a very large extent has been converted into most 
productive land, the sea being shut out by means of djkes, 
and the surface of the murslics drained by canals, in pr(*tty 
nearly the same way as tho poldt'VK in Holland and Belgium 
are drsiined. In those to which the sea still has access a 
great quantity of excellent salt is madj*. 'I’hc rest of tin* 
department is level and very fertile. 'I'lic soil, which is of 
a vegetxiblo and sandy nature, resting in most i)lnces on 
chalk, affords excellent iwisture for great numbers of cattle, 
sbee]), and horses; and yields abnndant siqipllcs of farm 
produce and a vast quantity wine, in the gnjwtb of wJiieh 
Chareiite-Iuferienro ranks second among tJje wine-pwing 
tlc})artmGnts of France. The climate is temperate ami 
healthy, except in tho low gnmnds along the coast, in 
which HgacR and fevers prevail in summer and autumn. 

'J’ho dQp.artincnt is drained by tlic Cbaiciite, the Bou- 
tonuo, and the Reugne, described under Oiiaukntk; by the 
Gironde, which borders it on the south-west; by the Sfevre- 
Niortaise in the uortli; and by the Seudre, which, rising 
north of Jouzac, flows north-west past Saujon, and enters 
the hay opposite the isle of Oleron. All these are tide 
rivers and navigable, and together witli the canal from La 
Kochcllo to the S^vre-Niortaise, and that from Brouage to 
Rochefort, afford great facilities for intcnial and external 
trade. Tho department is traversed by nine governmental 
and sixteen departmental roads, and has also good railway 
accommodation. 

Grain of all kinds is produced in quantity more than 
sufficient for the consumption. Of the annual ])roducc of 
wine about one-tlurd is used for home consumption; the ! 


remainder is distilled into brandy or exported, ebaefly to 
Brolagnc. None of tho wines of the department are of 
high repute; the red wines of tho right hank of tho 
Charento rank as third-class rms d^ordinuirt; the wliito 
wine grown on the left bank, and in the eastern part of tho 
arrondlsw^ment of La Rocbelle, are converted into braiuly 
and sold as Cognac, but arc greatly inferior to the chant- 
jiayues da Cognac, A large quantity of apples, iilums,, 
walnuts, poaclies, &c., are grown. Otlier artich'a of pro¬ 
duce ai'o cloviT and flax-seed, hemp, R.affron, garden beans, 
wormwotid, &c. Great numbt'rs of pigs ai*e fattened f 
poultry is very abundant; hares, rabbits, and winged game 
nro plentiful; aquatic birds In conntle.Hs numbers frequent 
the marshes along the eoa.st; the pilchard and oyster 
fisheries are extensive and valuable. 

The industrial activity of the department is ^unsiderablc. 
Besides the distillation of brandy, which Is generally mnn- 
iiged by the fanner on his «)wn promises, and the manufac¬ 
ture of salt, the following industrial jwoduets, tliougli <inly 
of secondary importance, dosen'e mimtiou, namely, wocUcus, 
hosiery, shoe .and glove leatljer, fine potteiy, vinegar, hoops, 
oak staves, and timber. At almost all the )X)rts, but espe¬ 
cially at La Roels'lle and Bochefurt, sliipbuilding is carried 
on. The commerce of the depui'tment consists in the pro¬ 
ducts already named, ill colonial produce, butter,oil, bottle.*?, 
wine casks, liqueurs, &c. Ships are fitted out for foreign 
trade and f()r tlie cod ilslicrics; the coasting trade is active. 

Tlie depai tniHiit is divided into six urrondisseincnts:— 
La Kuchellu, s<i called from the town of the Rame name, 
which 1.S tlic c.apital of llie dep.artment; Kochuforl, Mar- 
emics, Saintes, .loiizac, mid St. Jean d'Angdly. 

CHASSNTON-IiE-PONT, a town in the Jepnrtiiionb 
of Seine, France, siltmted on the right bank of tho Marne, 
near Us cuniluenee witli Iho Seine, 6 iniles south-east of 
l*ui'is. It consists of two cummnnes—Charentou, in whi<*h 
is u famous national lunatic asylum, and St. Meuriee, wliicli 
has a great foundry for steam nnudiinery: the united 
})Ojmlatioii is 11,101. It lakes its sumamo of Lci-Bont 
fv<nn the bridge over the Marne, which has been the Bccne 
of many a fierce struggle for the possession of the cajdtal, 
mu* of the most interesting of which wns its defence by tlio 
pupils of the veterinary school in 1814. This bridge is 
now guarded by two forts, which form part of the fortifica¬ 
tions of Baris. 

CHARGK, in heraldry, the figures on tho shield—from 
tlie French charf/e. 

CHABGR XVAFFAiaXS, Ree Asihassapok. 

CBAR'ZOT (from the French, ori^^nolly from the Latin 
carreta^ a small cjir), a car for pleasure, or ono in which 
men of nnns wero placed in fight. Chariots armed with 
scythes were in use for many ages in all the Eastern 
countries, snch ns arc mentioned In the Second Book of 
Maccabees (xiii. 2), which the King of Syria led against 
Judea, or those used by tlie Persians and by the ancient 
Britons. Tho chariot was an open two-wheeled vehicle 
with one pole. If drawn by two horses it was a biga^ and 
one of tlie finest of the Vatican marbles represents this 
variety; if three horse.s were used, one was fastened in 
front by trnci>s, and the chariot was a triga, A fjuadriga 
W'os a cliuriot and four, the extra pair being outside the 
yoke horses, so that all four were abreast. This was tho 
great racing-ear, and that used for triumphs and other 
state occasions. 

CBABITY COBSaUSSZONXBS. A body of com- 
missionors created under the Charitable Trusts Act of 1863, 
who were empowered to inquire into all charities in England 
and Wales, with rcfererire to tlieir nature, objects, and 
administration, and tlio amount and condition of Hie pro¬ 
perty belonging to them. They have power to call for tlie 
prodnetion of accounts and documents from tpastee.s, and 
to appoint inspectors to visit and report on their manage¬ 
ment. Tht'y have power, moreover, to modify charitable 
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1)equcs(% 5\'hen tniHtrcH havu allowed them to fall into 
de(‘ay, or have so luismauaf'cd the property that it is no 
longer capable of fulfilling the wishes of the douurs. In | 
such eases the lands, houses, or whatever the estate may 
consist of, are snhl, the proceeds invested in g(\cmment | 
fiocuritics, and the ootmnissioners distribute the dividends I 
as they accrue. It would seem as if any attempt to manr^t | 
an estate in land or houses f(jr charitable purposes through i 
the agency of tinstees is sure to bivak down iMKiner or 
later. As a matter of fact, In a vast numlnir of instanees 
the machinery docs break down jit a shorter or longer titno 
Jifl<*r tiio founder’s deatli, tho property is sold, and tho 
clturlty glasses into the liatids of this government de])art- 
inent—a cemrse, doubtless, little anticipated by real or 
fancied philanthropists, who had Imagined they had erected 
an cndnrin^monumcnt of their munificence. Since tho 
year l«oI) sales of cliuritithle })n)perty to the extent of over 
-C1,(»00,000 have taken phice under th<< authority of the 
coinuiissi(»uerh. The |K>wers of the Charity Commissioners 
do not extend to Scotland or Ireland, to tJio English uni¬ 
versities, or to the city of I.omlou. An annua) report of 
their ])roceediugs is laid before Earliament. 

In 1875 the powers of the Endowed Schools Commls- 
woiiers were transfcn'cd to the (’Imrity Commissioners. 

CHA&laSMAGKE. See CiiAUl.Ks thk (iriinAT. 

CHiliRLBROI, a town of Relginm, in the jirovince of 
Ilaiiinult. It is a strong fortress on tho Sambre, 23 miles 
4'abt from Mons, and stands on the RmssclK-Nmnur Rail¬ 
way. Jt Iins l*l,0(»0 inliabilaiits. The manufuctm’e of 
glass, salt, sugar, leather, nails, wrHdlen yarn, &c., is 
among its industries. The town stands in a most exten- 
siv(* e«).al-field, whicli gives ein]»loynient to upwards c»f 
10,000 men, and jields annually 3,000,000 tons of coal. 
Tlie mnnher of smelting furnaces, iron-foundries, and nail 
factories In the Burrouitdiug district is very great, 

Tho fortress of Charleroi was built in HIOO by Rodrigo, 
Spanish gtjvernor of the Netherlands, and named after 
Charles 11., king of Spain. The lower and middle town 
wore added by Louis XIV. in 1G7C. Charleroi lias sus- 
taiiHMl several memorable sieges; and by varimiH treaties 
ha.s been transferred from Spain to France, from Frauen? to 
Spain, from S])aiu to Austria, and from Austria to France. 
The fortifications were materially inijiroved under the direc¬ 
tion of the Duke of Wellington after tho eam|>aign of 1816, 
Near Cliarleroi arc tho ruins of the maguificciit abbey of 
Able, in a beautifully romaiitie solitude, alxmt miles 
from the town. Thoeluisters of this superb (‘stahlishment i 
were supported by 300 eolumns of coloured marble, and its | 
revenue amounted to £260,000. 

CHARLIES. The arlides on the sovereigns of this 
name are arranged in the following order:—England, 
France, Germany, Burgundy, Sweden, and Sardinia. 

CHARLES L OF ENGLAND, third son of James I. 
and Anne of Denmark, was bom at Dunfermline, in Scot¬ 
land, 19th November, ICOO. His brutliers haring died, 
one in hifaucy and Prin<M5 Henry in 1012 at tho ago of 
19, Charles became heir-apparent to the crown, hut was 
not created Prince of Wall's till 19th November, IGIG. 

The principal event in wliich Charles figured before Ills 
accession to the throne was his exi>cditiuii to Spain in 
1G23 to woo tho Infanta. After tlmt match was broken 
4jfr, a negotiation was begun, before the death of James in 
March, 1G26, for his marriage with the Princess Henrietta 
Maria, the youngest daughter of Henry IV. of France, 
which was Kolmnizcd by proxy at Paris, on 11th May of 
the same year. As Henrietta was a fen’cnt Cath«»Uc this 
marriage roused intense discontent among the great body 
of tho people, which had become Puritan. Charles began 
his reign by retmuing as his ciiicf Ailviser his father’s 
favourite, the unpopular, unprincipled, and incajiable 
Duke of Buckingham. 

The reign commenced with a contest between the king 


and tho Parliament, tho latter firmly refusing to grant the 
supplies demanded by his lilnjcsty for the war with Spain 
until they had obtained both a redress of griovanccs and a 
limitation of the prerogsitive. lu the course of this first 
contest three Parliaments were snccessivoly colled together 
and dismissed, Tho first met IBtb June, 1025, and w’as 
dissolved 12th August in the same year; the second met 
6th February, 1020, tlircatencd Buckingham, and was 
dissolved 16th Jnne; the third met 17th March, 1028, 

I presented tiu* I’ictitkijj or Ri<;iiT, and made ready to 
attack Buckingham, but was suddenly prorogued 20th 
June; was called together for u second session. 2fith Junuaty, 
1029, and was finally dissolved lOlh March of the same 
year. During the prorogation Ihickiiighum had been 
assassinated. All this time the proceedings of tiic king 
continued to be of the must arbitrary charjicter, and he 
now adopted the policy of governing without parliamciits. 
The hated Stau Ciiamuku became the chief court 
of the realm. Before entering on this line of policy he 
wisely made peace, first on 14tli April, 1G29, with France, 
and Hecumlly, on 6th November, 1030, witli Spain. 

This state of things Iast4‘d for eleven years. The only 
memorable attempt at resistance was tlmt made! by Hamp¬ 
den, who refused to pay his assessment of Siiii*-m«*nkv, 
and whose cjis(» w;i.s argiu'd before the twelve judges in 
April, 1G37, and decided in favour of the cn»wn. Mean¬ 
time fraud's religious lyntnny had heeonie most opjuTssivw 
over the wliole kingdom; and at bust tl>e op]K)sitioii of tlie 
people of Scotland to tlie episcopid form of clnirrh govern¬ 
ment Buddcnly burst out into a fiame. The first disturb¬ 
ances took place in Edinburgh in the end of July, 1G37 ; 
and by the begiiiinng of the following year the whole 
country was signing the “ Covenant,” and was in a state 
of iiisiin't'c.tioii against the royal authority. 

In these circumstances Charles called together his fourth 
P.arliament, wliicli met 13th April, 1C4(». 'J he tcuuper 
whicli the membm showed, however, induced him to 
dissolve it on the 6tli j»f May following; hut the Se«»tch 
army having entered England on 20th August, a fifth 
P:irliament was suimnoiu*d, which met on 3rd November, 
1040, and is geiu'miiy known under the nutno of the 1-ong 
Parliament, Wentworth, earl of ritnifford, had come out 
as a patriot w'hen a member of tlie Commons, striving hard 
for till* Petition of Right. But after Buckingham’s death 
he hml erejit into royal favour with his plan of “Thorougli,” 
or in other w'ords of imitating tho policy of Riclielieu 
and turning England into a powerful despotism. Witli 
tliis aim tStrafiord went to Ireland, created a great army, 
doubled the revenue by ruling with a firm lumd Catholics 
and Protestants alike, and even so tamed that turbulent 
half-savage countiy as t<» venture aucccssfully to call ati 
Irish parliament. What Imud was at churcli and council 
in England, Strafford excelled in Ireland. This was t)io 
man whom Charles called to his aid when he summrmcd 
f the “Sliort 1‘arliamcnt” in April, 1040, and counselled by 
I whom ho h.ad begun tlie so-called “ Bishop’s War” against 
I tlie Puritan Scots. Agjiinst Strafford and Laud tht'refore 
[ the lA>ng parliament, called November, 1G4U, at once made 
a stand. Dimug the elections Pym rode through England 
' appealing to iliu tdectors, and evoking such enthusiasm 
I that ho WMs e-ulled “King Pym;” and it wsus Pvm who 
' fought and w’on the battle of constitntionnl lil»crly in 
i England. Wlieii Charles refu!>cd to act it was Pym who 
1 invented tlie hold doctrine that this was abdication, and 
: v(*jited ail jKiwcr in the two Houses; wlien the Lords grew 
' restive still later, it wua Pym wlio IxtggtHl the Commons 
to “.save the kingdom afoim.” Thol^ong Parliament, thus 
led, movi'd rapidly. The Star Chamber and otlier irregular 
' jurisdictions were alsdished, ship-inoiiey declared illegal, 
’ arbitrary taxation annulled, and triennial parliaments 
I demanded. To all of thi.s Charles had to assent, for the 
Scotch were still in aims in the north. Finally, I^ud was 
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fltin/; into prison, to lie there till his execution in 1645; and 
then tlio “grand ajwstatc to the cominonwcoltb,” StrnQbrd, 
was iiiipea^cd by Pym at the very instant that ho was 
counselling Charles to trout secictly with the Scotch in 
order to bo able to crush thn rarliument. This plot and 
an English “ army ])lot ’’ exasperated th(! Commons, and 
Strafford was condemned to death by altaiud<>r, the iin> 
pcacliment having fallen through. The wretched king 
signed the warrant (May, 1641). Ho yvaa next made to 
sign an act decreeing that “ the present Parliammt should 
not be dissolved without its own consent.*’ Charles now 
dallhtd with the Scotch, went to Edinburgh, and granted 
every demand till ontbusiusni gre;w great. At tho same 
time tlio disluiidcd soldiers of Slrofffml s Irisli army <;oin- 
mitted tho most fearful excesses in Ireland till the Catholic 
Jri&h rose against all Protestants, showing Clunles’ own 
eomiiiission (but this was alleged by the; Royalists to ho 
H forgery), and styling themselves tlio “King’s Army.” 
DesjMjnite with such treasim Pym laid before llie House a 
Solemn Rcinonstrauco against Papistiy, praying also for 
iniuistoi's who would bo ugrtTAblu to Parliiinieiit. “ Had it 
been rejected,” said Oliver Oromwel), “ I w-ould have sold 
to-morrow all 1 possess and left England for ever.” (Ho 
alluded to the exodus of Puiitaiis to Anutrica, w'hich began 
with tho colobrated in 1020, under the per¬ 

secution of Elizabeth, and hud continued at intervals daring 
the severities »)f .Tamos and of Charles.) Charles personally 
went down to tho House, and demanded five inemherH to 
he given up as guilty of treason, Hamjidcn, Pym, Hidlia, 
tetrode, and lluslerig. Such a precluding was quite unknown, 
and the prudent absence of these gentlemen alone prevented 
an immediate bliMidshed and outbreak of civil war. Still, 
since nothing had yet iKsen done beyond setting aside the 
Stuart and Tudor tyranny, all might have been well had 
not Charles dctcmiiued on war. The queen was pawning 
crown jewels in llolluud to get money; tlic Parliament 
drew up a Militia Bill, placing the command of troops in 
linnds they could tnist, Tho king steadily rejoeted it; 
and iiiially illegally levied forces by his own authority, and 
raised his standard at Nottingham on 2Jlrd August, 1G42, 
against his own people. On their side, also. tJic Commons 
broke all prccodciit by themselves appointing lonls lienteiiant 
of Tiiilitia. Charles had Hie nobles and men used to arms 
on his side, and of course many garrisons w'elcoineil him ; 
it is nut wonderful tlicreforc that at first bo was almost 
uniformly successful. Edgchill (1042) was a drawn battle; 
Newbury (1043) was also indiieisivc. Pyui now tuimed to 
the Scutch, and his last work was the drawing up of the 
“ Solemn Lcaguo and Covenant," an attempt to bring tho 
nations into unity of religions thouglit and political huniimiy. 
This was sworn to by the Parliament and the Se,otch, who 
now joined hands against the trcachenius king. The result 
was seen in tJi« Parliament’s victory at Marstou Moor, near 
York, in 1G44, the first great engagement in winch Oliver 
Cromwell and the famous Ironsides took pirt. A second 
fight at Nowbury was also won by Cromwell in 1644, and 
the wtir was now felt to be in stronger hands. Of his 
Ironsides ho says in ono of his spiHJches, “ Tnily they were 
never beaten at all.” Cromwell was permitted to ff»rm a 
*'ncw model ” unity, and os a result the crushing defeat 
of Naseby, near Northampton, 14th Juno, 1645, swept 
away the king’s euase at onco and for over. It did mure: 
by the seizure of bis correspondence it proved that the 
incessant negotiations had been pure trickery on tho king’s 
])art, as plots with Scotch and Irish, even with Catliolics, 
had been hatching the whoht tlmo. Thu royal word was 
never more to be taken. Charles fiud to tli« Scutcli army, 
but they liasely sold him for £400,000 and retired over the 
border. He was now in the custody of Parliamentary com¬ 
missioners, and was at once ofiei'od terms of great modera¬ 
tion—freedom of religion, public nomination of the great 
state official^, reform of taxation and law, &i‘. But the 


worthless Charles only saw an opportunity for playing off 
])ai'tie8; and finessed to get a party of his own, till all 
those who had to do with him c<inld no longer conceal 
their contempt. OrumweU’s expression sums up tlie whole: 
“ The ^ig is a man of great parts and great understand¬ 
ing, hut so groat n dissembler and so false a man that he 
is not to be trusted." Charles managed to escajic from 
Iminpton Court; but flying to Carlsbrooke in the Isle of 
Wight found hhnscif mistaken in his man, and was im¬ 
prisoned again by the governor of the castle. Charles yet 
had means to write, and from his prison signed a treaty 
with the Scotch for a fresh invasion of the kingdom, tliough 
at that moment negotiating with tlie Parliament for peace. 
The fleet mutinied against the P.'irliamcnt, and tlui Scotch 
advanced, but the latter were cut to pieces by Cromwell at 
Preston, 1648, and the sailors ceased their rrvoU. Tlio 
army, fresh from Preston, learned tlmt the rreshytorians, 
who w'cre in a majority in Paidiamout, were even now on 
the point of signing peace with Charles, an absurdity which 
led Cromwell to seize tho reins of authority and expel in 
“ Pride’s pnrgo ” some 140 members. Charles was removed to 
Windsor; his trial was at once resolved on by tho remainder, 
chiefly Indu|)emluiits (Cromwell’s own party)—afterwards 
called thn Rump Parliament; and 150 commissioners were 
appointed to conduct it, llie lawyer .Tolrn Bradsliaw being 
at their head, Olinrlos was condemned as a tyrant, traitor, 
murderer, and enemy of his country, after five days’ trial 
in Westminster Hall, and was executed outside Whitehall 
30tli January, 164tt, The king’s demeanour at the triid 
was undiguitied, but his firmuetis at his execution has dono 
much to sweeten bis memory. A good husband and father, 
.a cultivated kindly man, he was, as Cromwell called him, so 
false a man that ho was not to bo trusted. It is probable, 
however, that as with Louis XVl. of France, his execution, 
by making him a martyr, did inneh to elevate the bad cau&o 
ami to ruin tho cause of noble aims. 

Professor Gardiner’s “ History of England from 1603 to 
1642” (ten vols., London, 1883-81) has quite BU])crseded 
all other accounts of the c^trlicr period of this reign; and 
Carlyle’s “ Cromwell’s Letters and Spccelies, witli Elucida¬ 
tions,” is equally supremo for tho later period; it is justly 
said to he “ edited with the care of an antiquarian and tho 
genius of a poet.” Tho “Personal Govennnent of Charles 
I.,” by Professor Gardiner (London, 1872), is the groat 
authority fur the middle porlod of the reign. 

CiiAUi.KH II. OF Enolaxd, Bon of ClmrleB L, was bom 
29t]i May, 1630. On the breaking out of the Civil War, 
in 1642, the Prince of Wales, then only twelve years of 
age, was appointed to a command in the army. After the 
battle of Nuseby the prince retired successively to Scilly, 
Jersey, Paris, and the Hague, wliere he t(K>k up his resi¬ 
dence, and where he received the nows of tho death of his 
father, upon which he immediately assumed tho title of 
king. In February, 164f>, he was proclaimed King of 
Scotland at Edinburgh. He arrived in tlie north of Scot¬ 
land 23rd June, 1650, and having taken tho covenant was 
crowned at Scone on Ist January, 1651. Cromwell's 
movements forced tho king to adopt the plan of marcliing 
into England, where tlie Imttle of Worcester (8rd Septem¬ 
ber, 1651) entirely crushed his hopes for a time and 
involved his person in danger. After many i-omantic 
adventures he oiTected bis escape to the Continent Charles 
made his princi])al residence at Brages and at Brussels, at 
the latter of which places he received the news of Cnjm- 
wcll’s death in Sopteiiil>er, 1658. After tlie resiguation of 
Richard Cromwell negotiations were entered into wltli 
General Monk, and on let hlay, 1660, the Parliament voted 
his restoration, and he arrived at London on 2dth May. 

We can give only a very general sketch of tho progrcRa 
of events during this reign. It commenced with a com¬ 
plete restoration of the ancient order of things, lioth in 
church and state. Tho regicides were hung, and tho 
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Presbytwfian clcrj^ rejected. Dnnkirk was sold to tho 
French, war was declared o^inst tho Dntch, and iu 1665 
againbl France; but botli were terminated for a time by 
the pcuco of Breda, concluded lOUi July, 1667. after tho 
Dutch fleet had occupied the Medway, to Ghar]«' lasting 
shame. In January, 1668, the treaty of triple alliauco i 
w*as concluded between England, ilulland, and Sweden, 
with a view of opposing tlio Rcbcmcs of France, almSsi 
tho only meritorious act of tins disgraceful reign. An 
alliance having been formed with Fnmce In Marcli, 1672, 
war was again declared ugmnst Ilollaiul; but the violent 
opiH)Hition which this roused compoliod tl\o king to con¬ 
clude a peace in February, LG74, though he still maintained 
a dose connection with tlio French king, from wdiom he 
was iu receipt of an annual peuslun, 

'I'lic nuxt^ncinorable affair was the announcement, in 
1678, of the pretended popisli plot. [See Oatks, TiTUs.] 
In 1G79 an alarming insurrection of tiic Scotch Covenanters 
was suppressed by their defeat at Bothwcll Bridge, on 
22nd June. From tho year 1681 Charles governed without 
pirliainents ami after the most arbitrary manner, and 
many of tho municipal corponitions in the kiiigduin were 
compelled to surrender their charters into the hands of the 
king. I See CiiAiiTEi(.'| These proceedings occasioned 
ot)im‘ plots, and for a ])articipatiou in tlmt known as tho 
Kyo-H<mbe IMot, Lord William Kussoll and Alg<‘nion Sid¬ 
ney were executed. Charles was suddenly seized with 
U})oplexy on the 2nd of Febnnuy, LG85, and ex)>ired on 
Friday, 6th February. He probably was re<!eiv«(l into 
tlic Catholic Church a few hours before his dcatli, but the 
affair was so secretly and carefully managed tliat it is 
diftie.nlt to prove it. 

Notwithstanding the disgraceful character of the reign 
of Charles IT., many of the legislative measures were of 
great iinportimcc. Tim Habciis Corpus Act was passed 
in 1070. By a statute passed in the twelfth year of his 
reign thu old miiilsiry tenures were uliolishiid, and one 
tenure of free and common soc.agc was established for all 
the freehold lands of the laity. The right of wardship of 
infant heirs to lands held by military tenure was also 
abolished. The sketch of England under Ch.'irles II., winch 
forms the fii*Kt section of Miwjuulay> History, is a master¬ 
piece of accuracy, and of absorbing interest. 

Charles 11. was married on 21st May, 1662, to Calhailiie, 
daughter of .Tuhn IV., king of Portugal, wlio long siindved 
him; but he had no children by Ins queen.* His mistresses 
were countlesR and of every grade of society, from the 
Duchess of Clcvelaud dowm to mi orange-girl and actress 
called Nell (xwynn. His illegitimate children were popu¬ 
larly iNdicved to l»o very numerous, but he acknowledged 
only thirteen, thu chief lieing tlio Duke of Mmiimmth, 
a son of Lucy Walters, who eventually rebelled against 
James II, and was executed. Thm? of them founded 
dukedoms which still exist—Grafton, Richmond, and St. 
Albans—mid other families trace their rise to connection 
with the childnm of the last Churles. In the vunlts 
(»agre grotte^ of St. Peter’s is tho tomb, however, of a 
“ Clmrleb III, of England.” Hero at least the “ Young 
Pretender ” could assume bis title, inherited, so far as birth 
went, from his gi'undfather .Tames II.*—an em]>ty boast 
merely exciting tiie curiosity of tho passing traveller, 

CHARZiKS MABiTSSL, a natuial sun of Pepin THcri- 
Btal, duke of Austrasio, succeeded his father in 715. 
Under tliu title of mayor of thu iKilace he governed the 
kingdom of France under kings Chilpcric 11. and Thierry 
IV. He effectually clieckod tho advance of the Saracens 
from Spain iu a great battle near Tours in 782. After 
Thierry’s death (786) Charles Martel assumed the title of 
Duke of tlie Franks, no king lusing appointed to succeed 
Thierry. Ho died in 741 at Crecy, on the river Oise, 
and his two sons, Carloman and Pepin, divided tho do¬ 
minion of the Franks between them. 


CHARLES THE OBEAT, King of the Franks and 

Emperor, called Ckarhmayiui by tJie French and by tho 
Germans Karl der Groitae, sun of Pepin Ic Bref, king of 
the Franks, and grandson of Cliarlcs Martel, w'as born 
about 742, in the eastlo of Salzburg, lu Bavaria. Pepin 
died in 76M, and Charles and Carloman, his sons, hucceuded 
to the vast dominions of tho Franks; but in 771, on tho 
death of Carloman, Oharles took possession of tlie whole, 
although Carloman had left two sons. In 772 Charles 
begun Ills many wai-s against the Saxons, who were at 
length subdued in 803, but not ^vitliont the exorcise of 
great severity and even cruelty. In 774 Charles sup¬ 
ported Pope Adrian I. against Desiderios, king of the 
ijongohards, didciited him at Pavia, and took him prisoner. 
He assumed tho cwwn of l.oml)ardy,and confirmed Pepin’s 
alleged donation of tlu5 Exarchate of Ravenna and the 
Pentapulis to tho pope, who on his part acknowledged 
Cliarles as Patrician of llomo and Suzerain of Italy, with 
the right of confirming tho cdectioii of the popes. In 778 
ho went to Spain agsuiist tho Saracens, and conquered juirt 
of Outaloiiin, Aragon, and Navarre; but ou reerusslng the 
Pyrcn(«?K bis rciirguard was defeated at Roncesvalles by 
tho Vnsconcs and thu Saracens united. Several nobles uf 
Charles’ eourt fell on tliat day, among whom was Rciland, 
warden of tho borders of Brittany, “ Pncfectus Britannici 
Liininis,’' who has become the hero of many a romantic 
tale. It was about this time that Charles the Great grew 
friendly witli Offa, king of Mercia, in England, and there 
was talk of intennarriages. In the year 800 Charles, being 
victorious cverj'whero and master of tho best part of 
Kuro])c, visited Rome, where he was solemnly crownwi 
Emperor of the West by Pope Leo HI., with the title of 
Carolus I. Cffisar Augustus. The gi-eat extent of his 
empire can best be realized by referring to our Plato 
Eunoric I’nuku the Empiue op Oiiari.kmagne. 
U is perhaps ncces.sary to muutiou, from the frequent 
us(‘ of the French title of Charhunague, that Ch.^rlcs the 
Gnat was a jmre Gunnan, and never spoke aught but 
German and Latin. Indeed as yet tho Franks aiul Gauls 
had not nnited into the French. Nieeplionis I., emperor 
of Cunstantino]ilc, scut an embassy to Charles, by which ho 
acknowledged him Emperor of the Wc.st, witli the title of 
Augustus. Tho caliphs of Bagdad sent embassies to him. 
Alfred the Great of England was his fust friend and ally. 
Tlierc was a scliemc fur reviving the universal Roman 
j'lmpiro tlirongh the marriage of Charles the Great with 
Irene, einpresK of tho East; hnt this fell through on hoi* 
deposition iu 803 by her son Nicophoms, mentioned above, 
(in all, tho emperor bml no less than iiino wives.) About 
807 or 808 tliu first mention occurs in history of the 
Normans and Danes making descents on tho const of 
France, and Chaiios the Great t^iok great pains to fortify 
the extensive coast-line of his dominions. In January 
814, tho emperor died of pleurisy at Ai.\-la-Chapellc, after 
a reipi of forty-seven years, and was buried in the cathe¬ 
dral ho bad built there, and which yet stands. Charles has 
been considered by some as having, by his alliance with tho 
popes, favoured the eucruachinents of tlieir spiritual jiower 
over temporal affairs. He enacted n series of regulations 
upon civil and religions matters which may be considered 
as forming a code of laws. See GAriTUT.ARlEa. 

CuAici.i:s fl., rin: B.\m>, King of Franco and Emperor, 
the son of Louis le Debonuaire by his si^cond wife, and 
grandson of Clmi Icmagnc, was born at Frankfort on the 
Main in 828. Before the birth of Charles, Louts had 
partitioned Ins dominions among his three sons, Lutlmire, 
Ikqdn, and Louis, aud after his birth his father par¬ 
titioned it anew, which oocnsioned great dissatisfaction. 
After the deatii of Louis le Dehonnaire in 810, Charles to 
the cud of his rcipi was engaged in frequent hostilities 
with his relatives, varied by occasional treaties. In 842 
ooeuna*d the fluid porlition of the emjnrc ef Charlemagne, 
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by whicli CliarleK obtaintiil Frnnc'e, Italy formed the por¬ 
tion of Lothairc, ami Germany U'canic the portion of 
himce dunominatod Lc luTmaniqnc. Fitnn 841 to 
tho end of this reijjn Fmnre was exposed to tlie uttaclcs of 
the Korthinun, who at diHerent times took Roneny Paiis, 
Bordeaux^ and other plm es, demanding heavy miiKom froin 
tho people they harried. In 875 the Emperor Louis 11., 
son of Lothain*, died without issue, and in him the elder 
branch of the descendants of Louis lc Hebonnaire l)ecame 
extinct. Charles, by the favour of the pope, n*ccived tho 
imperial crown at Rome on Cbristuius Day, 876. Charles' 
dominions then nttnmcd their greatest extent: he possessed 
fill the countries afterwards comprehended in Fninec (except 
A1 sjm!c, I^tnaine, and a part of llurgundy) and Italy. Thu 
<l(‘ath ui his brother, Louis lc Gcm»anique, in 876, ofTerod 
new allurement to tho amhiliou of Clmvles, who prepared to 
attack Loiiisof Saxon)', one<if tlie. sonsof llie deceased prince. 
Tlie troops of Charles were dcfeateil, and in 876 Charles 
was driven out of Italy by Carloinan, another rd the s«>ns 
of Louis le Getmanique, and eitdtsl his days at u place 
aallcd Brius, in the neighbourhood of Mont Cenis, hi the 
Alps. He dio<l at the age of lifty-four, having reigned 
thirty-seven y«‘ars from the time of his fathers death. 

CFIAUL 12 S TiiK Fat, tlie Son of I^uls Jc GiTmanlque, 
And nephew of Charles the Raid, W'as born about 832. 
He becjimo Emperor of the West in 880. By tlie death of 
his relatives he becr.ine cveiituully king of Italy, France, 
and Saxony. Charles, however, sliowcd an utter incapacity 
of governing the ext^•n^ive <luminiuits tlms aequired. The. 
Kortbmeu ravaged his coasts, besieged I’aris in 885, and 
were only at length bought iifT; and in 887 lie was eoiii- 
pelled to resign the imperial crown to liis iu*pliew Arnolph. 
lie survived his dcjKi.sition only a few weeks, dying early in 
tho year 888 at a castle named Indhiga, in Swabia. Cliarles 
is not nsnally numbered in the n'gnlar succession of the 
kings of France. 

CiiAltLUH III. or FisASfii, lc Simple^ was the son of 
Louis le B6gue, or the Stutterer; but liis legitimacy was 
disputed. lie was, iiowever, set up in opposition to Eudes, 
emiiit of Paris, who liad l>ec*n elected king of France ujion 
tho death of Charles the Fat, and cruw'iied king of France 
at RlieiiiiS. On the death of Endes in 81t8 he w'as elected 
king witliout any ernnpetitor, but over a drcuinscribed 
territory, and with very limited power. The reign of Charles 
was marked by the c.t'ssion to the Northmen, under their 
chief Rollon or Rollo, of that psu’t of France called from them 
Normandie. By the treaty in which this cession was made 
Charles agreed to give his own daughter in inarriagc to Kollo, 
while Rollo and his folhavcrs consented to become Christians. 
Upon the decease of Louis, king of Gci*many, the nobles 
of Lon’nine bestowed tlio sovci-cignly of that country upon 
Charles. This involved him in a war, in the course of 
which he was eaptnred by Herbert, count of Vennandois, 
in 1)28. Charles died in captivity in 1)21), after a reign 
distinguished alike by incapacity and misfortune. 

CiiAui.KS IV. OK Franck, lc Bel (the Handsome), 
third eson of Philip IV., was born in 12!)5, and suc¬ 
ceeded liis brother, Philip V., in 1322, The reign of 
Charles was short (1822-’2H), and not marked by any 
great events. He died in 1328, and in him ended the 
direct sucecssion of the line of Capet. 

CliAUi.RS V^. OF Franck, U Sage (the Wise), was the 
oon of King .John IL, who was taken prisoner by Edward 
the Black Prince, at Poitiers in 13.56. During tho cap¬ 
tivity of bis father (1356-CO) he seems to’ Imve held 
the reins of government as his licuteuaut, meeting with 
much turbulence and discontent. A dispute arose with tho 
King of Navarre, who had a powerful force of mercenaries. 
Tho ravages committed by these tronjjs and by the free 
companies, the name assumed by the soldiery who were 
disbanded during the existing truce between Franco and 
England, occasioned a dreadful insurrection of Hie peasantry. 


who assumed the title of tlic Jac.qucric, and whoqp atroci¬ 
ties addl'd to the liorrors of the time. TIichc wretched 
beings, oppi'csscd hv tlie exactions and insulted by tho 
levity of their lords, rose, and arming themselves coin- 
niitled tfic most dreadful ravages. The .Jacquerie were 
supported by tlie iMinrgcois of Paris and other places, but 
the insurrection was at length completely put down. I'he 
release of King .Jolm 11. was obtained by the tivaty 
of Bretigny (1360), and he returned to France and re¬ 
sumed tlic governnieiit. On his death, in 1864, Charles 
became king in his owm right, and though his conduct lia.s 
been dei'iiied by some to afford no proof of wisdom or 
energy, yet his measures seem to liave bit'n well chosen 
and well timed. He gained no distinction as a soldier, Imt 
in his reign France rcc4>vcred in a great degi-ce from tin' 
disasters which preceded bis aceessiun. In tlui early part 
of his reign ho gained some .advantages, chiefly through the 
valour and conduct of Bertrand du (lueselin, over the King 
of Navarro; and having effected an accoimnodation with 
that prince, he turned his attention to the recovery of 
Aqnituinu from Edward the Black Prince, to whom it liml 
been assigned by the treaty of Brctigny. War was ae- 
cfii'dingly declared against England in 1361). Charles 
forbade his troops to engage in jiitched buttles, in whieh 
experience had shown their inferiority; and tlio system 
w’Us effective. Tiiongh Uio Black Prince took IJinoges, and 
the Duke of Lancaster marched an anny through France 
fiom Calais to Bordeaux, Charles maintained his })red<>inin- 
ance in Aquitaine, and completely subdued Bretagne. The 
Duke of Bretagne took nifugc in England. In 1373 a 
Inice was concluded, and negotiations were euterej into. 
l)uring the coutliiuanco of this truce occurred the death «tf 
the Black Prince in 1376, and of his fatiier, Edward TIT., 
in 1377. Charles died I3th July, 1380, at the age ef 
forty-three, after a reign of more Uian bixteeii years. 

(’uatu.ks VI. OF France, U Bien-aime (the Well- 
beloved), son of Cliarles the Wise, succeeded his father iu 
1380, while yet in his minority. During liis minority the 
country was harassed by the contests of his uncles for his 
guardianship, ns also by risings of the oppressed people— 
the peasantry as well as the townsmen; among tlio last 
those of Rouen and Piu'is wore conspicuous, in 1385 
Charles married Isabelle, the daughter of tho Duke of 
Bavarin-Ingolstadt, and in 1386 he made preparations for 
an invasion of England. His forces amounted, an'ording 
to Froissart, to 20,UU0 men-at-arms, 20,000 cross-bowmen, 
partly Genoese, and 20,000 “ stout varlets.” A fleet almost 
innumcrablo was collected, but a tempest so far shattered 
it as to frustrate its object; and the king, who w'as to 
embark in person, returned to Paris, after exhausting his 
resources iu tlie equipment of such a force, and desolating 
by the consequences of its march the face of the country 
which he traversed. After perpetually quarrelling witli 
neighbouring countries for uuine years, Charles liccsme 
insiuie in 1392. A fresh struggle ensued among his rela¬ 
tives for hhi guardianship, and continued till tlie murder of 
tlic Duke of Orleans by direction of tlie Duke of Burgundy, 
in 1407. We pass over tho subsequent struggles between 
the factions of the Burgundians and the Armagnacs, us the 
rival parties were designated, in order to come to the 
invasion of France by Henry V. of England, who had 
lately succeeded his father, Henry IV., on the throne. 
Henry V. had negotiutod for the hand of Catharine, 
daughter of Charles, and demanded os her portion such 
terms as the French refused to a<u*i*dc to. The domestic 
troubles of France were increased by tho dauphin, who at 
this conjuncture seized tlio reins of government. The 
Armagnacs rallied round him, and to their party belonged 
the long list of nobles and gentlemen who fell in the 
disastrous battle of Agincourt (1415). The dauphin 
died shortly after this crushing defeat, and was suocoi^ed 
as dauphin by Charles, ofterwai'ds Charles VIJ. The 
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Armagnac faction now predominated, bnfc their oppressivo 
tyranny uiuscd Armagnac and his partisans to be murdered 
by tlie Parisians in 1418; the king fell into the hands of 
the llm^ndimis; the dauphin escaped with difficulty, and ' 
established his court at Poitiers; while Norma||dy was 
overrun, and its capital, Rouen, taken by Hcmry V. in 
1419. The subsequent assnsKiiiation of the Duke of Bur¬ 
gundy at Monterenu threw the Administration of Fran^$ 
into the hands of Henry V. of England, till his dcatli in 
1422. Charles VI. survived him only a few weeks, dying 
oifi 2dtb October, 1422. 

CiiAitLKS Vll. OK I'jtANOE, h Victtvriejjx (the Vic¬ 
torious), succeeded np)n the death of his fatlier (Charles 
VI.), and celebrated his coronation at Poitiers in 1423. 
The greater part of Ins reign was occupied with his wavs 
against the English, which arc detailed under Auo, Joak ok. 
While engagcxl in struggling with the English, Charles 
distinguished himself by two measures which may bi^ coti- 
tudered as the most beneBcial of his reign. The first of 
thcHc was the Pragmaiic against tlie usurpations 

of the pope iu tlie choice of bishops (1438), whidi is con- | 
sidcred os having laid the foundation of the liberties of 
tho Gallican Church; and the second was the reform of the 
army. By this last measure tho prodnees were delivered ^ 
from military license, and tho army, though reduced pcrlmps | 
ua number, was increased in efficiency. Though alike pru> I 
dent and successful os a monarch in war and in statecnift, 
<Jhurle 8 was unhapj)y in his family life. In his early youth 
ho was the object of his insane father’s caprice; his eldest son 
(afterwards Louis XI.) allied himself with his enemies, 
ii,nd at one time withdrew to tlie court of tlie Duke of Bur¬ 
gundy. His favoniitos also, of whom he had a succession, 
too often led him astray. His last favonrite, Antony of 
Cluibanncs, lord of Dannnartin, ennsed in 1453 the ruin, 
by false accusation, of Jacques Cceur, a merchant and 
banker of Bourges, whose great weallli had enabled him to 
afibi-d Charles most im{>ortant aid in financial affiitrs. At 
length, under a monomnnia that his children had cpnspired 
to poisfni him, Clmrles refused food, and died of exhaustion 
at Mehun-suv-Ybvrn, near Bourges, on 22nd July, 14G1. 

1 1 the reign of this prince the Greek language was first 
taught in tho University of I’uris, which is said to have 
coutoined at that time a vecy large number of studiMits. 

CiiAHLKS VIII, OF France, son of Louis XL, suc¬ 
ceeded his father in 1483, being little more than thirteen 
years of age. The minority of Charles was troubled by 
rebellions and disturbances raised by the ambitious nobles, 
impatient of tlio predominance of the I^dy of Beaujeau, his 
sister, who had made hersedf ])is guardian. Wlien Charles 
attained his twenty-first year he freed himself from the 
guardianship of his sister, broke off his engagement with 
a daughter of the Emperor Maximilian, to whom he hod^ 
been betrothed, and married Anne of Bretagne, who had* 
already been married by proxy to Maximilian. These 
events led to a war with Maximilian, who was supitorted 
by Hei^ VIL of England and by.Ferdinand and Isabella 
of Spain; but tlie French aver^ the hostilities of all 
by concessions and treaties. Charles had inherited the 
Anjon claims to the kingdom of Naples, and determined 
to support them by force of arms. In 1404 ho set out 
fur Italy at the head of a numerous army, and experienced 
little resistance. He entered Florence and Kome, where he 
made a treaty with the pope, and early in 1406 set out for 
Naples, which sobmitted without a struggle. But while he 
stayed at Naples a league was formed between the pope, 
tho emperor, the king of Spain, the republic of Venice, 
and tho troaclierous Sforza of Milan, to intercept him on 
his return. After defeating the confederates at Fomovu, 
near Piacenza, where they awaited him with vastly superior 
forces, Charles efiucted his retreat; but Naples was re¬ 
conquered as rapidly as it bad been gained, and the yinfp 
of Naples was enabled to re-enter his capit^ three months 
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after he was driven from it. Charles VIII. died without 
surviving issue, 7th April, 1438, from tlie effects of a blow 
oil tho head received while passing through a doorway 
which was not high enough. His personal appearance, his 
six-toed feet, his moutli of reptilian width of slit,” &c., 
arc racily described in George Eliot’s masterpiece, ** Ro- 
moht,” which is eqUiil to any history fur its faithful 
delineation of tho Italian politics of tho time. 

Ciiaklks IX. OF Fuani'R, tho second son of Henry 
II., succeeded his elder brother, Francis II., in l.^UO, 
being then in his cloventli year. The whole of bis reign, 
during which tho infiuciice of his mother, Catherine de 
Medicis, was predominant, was occupied by tlie bloody 
wars, tlie faithless peaces, Ihc assassinations and murders, 
that distinguish the contests against the Huguenots above 
even most other civil wars; and the latter part of his reign 
was signalized by the enormity of the massacre of 81. 
Bartholomew (1672). In 1670 Charles married Elizabeth, 
daughter of tho Emperor Maximilian IL, but died without 
issue 81st May, 1674, having lived nearly twenty-four 
years, and reigned thirteen yeara and a half. 

CiiAUi.KH X. OK Fkanck, Imihi October, 1767, was the 
brother of Louis XVIIL, whom lie succeeded in 1824. 
Charles (then Charles Philip, count of Artois) married, 
in the year 1773, Marla Theresa of Savoy. When tho 
disturbances which preiu'dcd tlie Revolution began, the 
Comte d’Artois opposed concession, and he remained con¬ 
sistent in his opposition throughout tho whole period of 
the Revolution. Charles wjik one of the first to emigrate: 
he left France in tlnly, 1783, residing in Scotland and 
in England. On tlio abdication of Napoleon 1. iu 1814 
ho returned to France witli the tiths of lientCDant-general 
of the kingdom. In March, 1815, he left Franco again, 
in consequence of Bonaparte’s return from Elba, but he 
went back after the battle of Waterloo. In February, 
1820, he lost his second son, the Due dc Bern, heir to tho 
crown, by the liund of a fanatical assassin. His elder son, 
the Due d'AngonIcme, who had married bis cousin, tho 
d.aughter of Louis XVI., was childless. The Due de Beiri 
left one danghtor and a posthumous son (^Tenfantcle miracle)^ 
wlio is known to us as the Comte de Chambord, or, half in 
mockery, as //enri Cinq, ( See CiiAMHORD, Comte dk.] 
Louis XVIII. died iCth 8 i.*pteml)er, 1824, and Charles 
X. was proclaimed king. 'J'he measures of himself and his 
ministry gave very general dissatisfaction. Tho law passed 
in 1825, awarding the penalty of death for the profanation 
of tbo consecrated lujst, and other severe penalties for tho 
profanation of sacred utensils, of churches, &c., and the 
law for an indemnity to the emigrants wliose property 
liad bcim confiscated, had a bad effect on public opinion; 
and proposals in 1827 for a law restricting still more 
closely tlie liberty of tbo press, and for a new municipal 
law in 1829, were rejected by the Cboinbers. Upon this the 
king prorogued tho Chambers and fcnmicd a new luinisti^, 
with tho Vriuce dc Polignac at the hctoti. This meosuro 
produced a violent sensation throughout the kingdom, and 
when tho Cliambers again met on 2nd March, I 88 O 4 they 
voted by a considerable majority that this ministry did not 
possess their confidence. Tho Chamber was ffissolved. 
The new elections increased the strength of the opposition. 
On 25tli July a series of ordinutices suspending the liberty 
of tbo periodical press, dissolving tbo newly-clected Cham¬ 
ber of Deputies, and altering the system of election, were 
issued. Tho sequel is well known. On 27th July, 1880, 
the first encounter took place between tho troops and tho 
people. Next day an ordinance declared Paris to bo in a 
state of siege, and the fighting in tJie streets l>ccame 
general. On the 23th the people attacked tho Ixiuvre and 
Uio TuUeries, and Marmoirt with the Guards evacuated 
Paris. On 2ad August Charles X. and his eldest son, the 
Due d’Angouldme, jointly abdicated in favour of the Comte 
de Chambord, then a boy ten years old; bnt Uie Chambers 
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elected Louis Philippe, Duke of Orleans. Charles X. 
soiled for England, and took up his residence at HolyrooiL 
lie afterwards removed to in Bohemia, and in the 

uutuinn of 1886 to Gdrit/., in Styria, for the sake of u 
milder climate. Ho died 6th Octolwr, 1886. His son, 
the Due d'Angonl6me, did not assume the royal title, and 
also died at Gdritz,in June, 1848. The Gomte de Cham- 
bord was thus left the only remaining inulu representative 
of the elder branch of the Bourbons. See CfiAMUORD. 

CBAiUiBs TV^ laiPiabOR or gkbmajtv, 

Duke of Luxemburg; elected emperor 1847, died 1878. 
Charles was the first German emperor of his name in a 
certain sense, for Charles the Great and Ciiarles II. and HI. 
were kings of Franco as well jib empenjrs. f See t^revious 
articles. | The great event of Charles] IV.’s reign was the 
publication of Uie Gulden Bull of the Empire, ho called 
from its golden seal [see BuuJ which was solemnly 
adopted at the diet of Nurnberg jis stdtliug tins law of 
llio election of the emperor in 1856, 

OiiAKLKs V., Empkkok ov Gkkmamv (Charles I. of 
Spain), wa.H born at Ghent in 1506, His father, tho 
Archduke Pliilip of. Austria, was son of tins Empomr 
Maximilian I. and of Mary, daughter of Charles the Bold 
and heiress of tho house of Burgundy; his inothor was 
Jouuuu, only child of B'erdiiuinii of Aragon and Isabella of 
Castile. By the death of Philip in 1506 Cimrles inherited 
the Netherlands and Fnmche-'Comte. By the death of 
Ferdinand of Aragon, January, 1516, (Mnirlits, then sixteen 
years of ago (his mother Joanna being insane;), inherited 
tlie crowns of Aragon an»l Onstih;, willi their vast poHse;s- 
sions ill the New World, ns W'ell as the kingdoms of Naples 
and Sicily niid the island of Sardinia. After tho death <»f 
his grandfather Maximilian in 1518, he was elected Em¬ 
peror of Germany. Upon the death of F(‘rdinand, Cardinal 
Ximenes, bis celebrated mliublur, sent pressing invitations 
to Charles to repair to Spiuu; hut Charles delayed liis 
departure from Flanders for mon; than a year, and when, 
at the end of 3 518, ho arrived in S])aiii, he produce;! much 
dissatisfaction from having brouglit with him IiIh Flemish 
court, among whom he distributed many of tho host and 
highest offices the Spanish government, and the cortes 
of Castile, Aragon, and Catalonia evinced their disiipproha- 
tion very decid<Hily. In January, 1619, tin; news arrived of 
the Emperor Maximiiiairs death, and a few months after¬ 
wards, Charles liaTing l>een elected to succeed his grand¬ 
father, he hastened his preparations, and in May, 1520, 
Baikal from Coruna, vimted Henry VIII. (who was husband 
of his aunt, Cutliurino of Aragon) at I>over, and was 
crowned emperor at Aix-la-ChapuUe, 28rd 0ctoi)er, 1520. 
Charles fonnd Germany disturbed by Lntber’s incipient 
schism, which continued a source of trouble to him from 
the diet held at Wonns in January, 1521, which Luther 
was summoned to appear. Clmrles gave him a safo-condnet 
for his security until the triumph of the cause under 
Maurice of Baxony, and the treaty of Possaii, in 1552, 
cunlinncd by the diet of Augsburg in 1555. While Charles 
was atiseut from Spain the towns of Castile broke out into 
open insurrection, bended by a young nobleman named 
Padilla. After being for some time successful, Padilla 
was defeated at Villareal, taken prisoner, and executed. 
War soon after broke out botwes^n Charles and Francis 1. 
of Franco, on account of their mutual chums to the Duchy of 
Milan. Charles* armies were triumphant in Italy, and in 
Fobmary, 1525, gained the great battle of Pavia, and made 
Francis 1. prisoner. Francis was taken to Madrid, whence 
he was released in January, 1526, but the war broke out 
afresh soon after. In 1527 the trmips of Charles V., 
commanded by the Constable de Bour1>on, who it is believed 
intended to nse tlicm against their master, marched uiam 
Rome, took and plundered it in u shameful manner, and 
made the pope prisoner. The treaty of Onmbrai (1529) 
t restored peof e, and Francis giivo up all his claims to Italy 


and Flanders. In 1535, Europe being quiet, CharlpB sailed* 
with a large armament for Tunis, which betook, and liberated 
20,000 Gbristiau slaves. In 1536 Francis again invaded 
Piedmont^ but was driven back; and then Chiles invaded 
Provenc^ bcsicgeil Marseilles ineffectually, and, liaving lost 
half his Wny, withdrew to Italy. In 1588 a ^ce for tern 
years was entered into betweeu Francis and Charles. In 
1539 the i>oopl6 of Ghent, Charles V.’s native place, 
revolted on account of some eiu*JX)achinoiit on their privi¬ 
leges. Charles asked permission of Francis to cross France 
on his way to chastise those who hod revolted, which 
Francis granted at once. Ghent submitted on OharieV 
approach, but was treated by him with groat severity. In 
1541 Charles made an unsuccessful attack on Algiers, in 
w'hich ho lust his army and his fleet. In 1642 war broke 
out again between Francis and Charles. Frat cis hud fur an 
ally Sultan Solyiiian, who sent Barban^ssa to rti>'age tlie 
coasts of Italy; and Ohurles had Henry Vlll. of England, 
who entered Picardy In 1544; bnt peace was soon after¬ 
wards conclndod at Crespi lietweeii Chailes and Frumris. 
One of tho tonus of tins peace was that both sovereigns 
engaged themselves to destroy Protestantism in thiur 
roHpetitive dominions. This gave rise to tho first Pro¬ 
testant war in Gennany, which was brought to a concluHion 
ill 1.562. In 1554, riiilip, Charles' sun, married Mary, 
queen of England, U|>on which ocuosiun his father made over 
to him the crowns of Naples and Sicily. In October, 1655, 
lie resigned tiie sovereignty of tlieNellicrlands, his 
dominions, and the orown of Spain and tho indies t(» 
Philip. In August, 1556, he likewise resigned the im- 
perioi crown to his brother Ferdinand, and aft(‘r visiting 
his native plav.c, Ghent, ho embarked for Spain with a 
small retinue, and in February, 1657, he retired to the 
monastery of St. .lusto, of the Uieronyinite order, situated 
near Plascncia, iu Estremaduru. A fever, produced hy 
tlin excitement occasioned by the practice of rcligums 
austcritici:;, at length carried him off, 2lHt September, 1568. 
(Antonia de Vein, “Vida y Hechos de Don Carlos I.;” 
Iloliertfiou’s “ History of ObarhiH V.”) 

CiiAUi.Ks VI., £Mt*KROR OF GisuAfANT, liom in 1685,. 
was the son of the Emperor IxHipold I. Charles 11. of Spain, 
tiic lost offspring of tlio Spanish brancli of the house of 
Austria, by will named os his* successor Philip of Anjou, 
nephew of Louis XIV. This gave rise to tlie war of the 
Spanish succession, einco Charles of Austria also claimed 
the Spanish crown. (England's share in tlie war under the 
Duke of Marlborough covered our country with glory. Tho 
wai’ was terminated disgracefully by the peace of Utrecht, 
1718, through the political intrigues at home.) The battle 
of Almanza, in April, 1707, decided tho question iu favour 
of Philip; but tlio war continued for severd years in Spain, 
as well as in Italy, Germany, and the Netherlands, til! 1714, 
when CharlcH, who in 1711 liod succeeded his elder brother, 
.Tuseph 1., on the imperial throne, gave up his chums to tho 
Spanish crown by tlie treaty of Rmitadt, retaining, however, 
the kingdom of Naples'and the island of Sardinia, which 
last he afterwards exchanged forSicily. In 1716 Charles VI. 
joined Venice in a war, fairly succesHfol, against the Turks. 
In 1724 ho issued the Pragmatic Sauction, by which llie- 
cldost daughter of Charles, Maria ThOTcsa. was called to the 
inheritance of the Austrian dominious, and her children and 
descendants after her, in preference to the daughter of his 
elder brotlier and predecessor Joseph. To gain the assent 
of various states to bis Pragmatic Sanction, the emperor 
by tlie peace of Vienna, in November, 1785, gave up Naples 
and Sicily to Don Carlos, infante of Spain, while the suc¬ 
cession of 'J’ascany, after the death of Gian Gastono, the 
lost of tlio Medici, who was cliildless, was secured to Maria’ 
Theresa of Austria and her husband Francis of Lorraine. 
The Emperor Charles VI. died at Vienna, on tho 20th of 
October, 1740, and was succeeded in his hereditary do¬ 
minions and in the empire hy his daughter Maria Theresa,. 
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after a long and memorablo war, known hy the name of the 
War of the Austrian SacceHsion. [See Makia Thbbksa.] 
Charles was the last male offspring of the house of 
Anstria-Hapsbnrg. \ 

CHABLEB TBB BOXiD, the last Duke of Burgundy, 
w>is the son of Duke Philip the Good, and was bom 10th 
November, 1488. As Count do Gharolais he was dB- 
tinguishoci by his quarrels with his father, and by his 
courage in the league of the great nobles of France against 
Louis XI., who had attempted to exercise his feudal su- 
poriority over them. He had also shown groat harshness 
and severity in suppressing an insurrection in the Low 
Countries during his fathoris life. In 14G7 Cliarles suc> 
ceeded bis father aa Duke and Count of Burgundy, Brabant, 
Limbourg, and Luxemburg, Count of Hainaul^ Holland. 
Zeeland, anu Namur, Marquis of Antwerp, and liord of 
Friesland and Malines. in the year after his succession 
occurred the visit of Louis XI. to Peronne, whicli has been 
rendered familiar to the Englisli reader by Scott's ^‘Quentin 
Durward.” Louis camo to induce the duke to withdraw 
from the alliance with his brother-in-law, Edward IV. of 
England, against France; at the same time he was secretly 
exciting the people of Libgo to rise against the duke’s 
authority, which nt last they did unexpectedly, while the 
king was yet in the duke’s power. Cliarles placed Louis 
under arrest, compelled him to accompany him in his 
expedition to punish Lihgo, and then allowed him to return 
to Paris. In 1470 war was again cuiiimenced with Franco. 
Charles passed the Somme with a large army, and took 
and burned the town of Ncslo. He then sought, by tho 
ofl'er of tho hand of his -daughter Mary to the archduke, 
to obtain from tho Emperor Frederick HI. the erection of 
liis territories into a ^gdoin; but mutual suspicion of 
each other, and proliably some underhand interference of 
Louis XL, caused the negotiation to fail. Still pursuing 
this object, in 1476 ho possessed himself of tho Duchy of 
Lorraine; and in 1476 he attacked the Swiss, who, though 
far inferior in numerical force, defeated him in a battle nt 
Grnnson, in the Pays deVaud, near the sontli-west extremity 
oI the Lake of NcufchdteL Enraged at tliis disgrace, he as¬ 
sembled a force of 60,000 men, overran tho Pays de Vaud, 
and was again defeated by tho Swiss in a sanguinary battle 
at Morat, in tho canton of Fribourg. Stung to madness 
by defeat, by tho desertion of his allies, and by treachery, 
he again entered Lorraine, and laid siege to Nancy. The 
Dnke of Lorraine, aided by tho Swiss, attacked him here, 
defeated his small and dispirited army, and Charles himself 
perished in tho rout. This was In the winter of 1476-77. 
The death of Charles tho Bold extinguished tho malo line 
of the dukes of Burgundy, and with it tho grandeur and 
importance of the duchy; but what was of much greater 
moment, it gave unity and j>ower to the crown of France, 
hitherto hampered by turbulent and powerful vassals. 
Charles bad left an only daughter, Mary, who succeeded 
to all the dominions of lier father out of France. She 
married the Archduke Maximilian, to whom her father had 
proposed her, and through whom her Flemish possessions 
descended to tho Spanish branch of tho house of Austria. 
See Buroundt. 

OBABLia xn. or SWXDZN, was bom at Stock¬ 
holm in June, 1682. In 1697 ho succeeded his father, 
CharlM XL, and he showed from his earliest youth great 
self-will and obstinacy, with an excessive fondness for mili- 
taiy exerciser When he was eighteen a league was fonned 
against him by Frederick IV. of Denmark, Augustus elector 
of Saxouy and king of Poland, and Peter tho Great of Russia, 
tlio object of which was to dismember Sweden. Charles 
assumed the offensive, attacked Copenhagen, and in six 
weeks obliged tiic King of Denmark to sue for peace. He 
then attacked the RussianM, who hod invaded Ingria, and 
utterly defeated them before Narva. He next turned his 
arms against King Augustus, and defeated him. After 


several battles and negotiations, Charles, having overrun 
tl>e greater part of Poland, dictated to the diet tlie 
nomination of Stanislaus Lecainski, who was prochumed 
King of Poland in July, 1704. Charles next attacked 
Augustus in his electoral dominions, and forced him to 
sue for peace, which was concluded at Leipzig in 1707, 
Augustus resigning tho crown of Poland to Stanislaus. 
In September of tho same year Charles marched out of 
Saxony at tlie head of 43,000 men to carry tho war into 
Muscovy. Ho beat tho Russians in two battles, in January 
and Juno, 1708, and pursued them to Smolensk, wlucli ho 
readied in September. But here he began to experi¬ 
ence tho real difficulties of a Uussiau campaign. Tlie 
country was desolate, the roads wretched, the winter 
approaching, and the anny liad hardly provisions «for a 
fortnight. He therefore abandoned his plan of march¬ 
ing upon Moscow, and tunKni to the sonth towards tho 
Ukraine, to form a junction with Mazeppn, hetman or 
chief of tho Cossacks. Here he was hemmed in by the 
ItuRsians without provisions, and the winter setting in 
with unusual severity his army by the spring was reduced 
t<} 18,000 men. He then laid siege to the town of Pul- 
tawo, but I*eter himself appeared to relievo it at the bead 
of 70,000 men. Charles had now no choice but to risk a 
general battle, which was fought on the 8th of-duly, 1709, 
and ended in the total defeat of the Swedes, 9000 of whom 
were slain on the 6(dd of battle. Charles fled to the Turks, 
who assigned him a refuge at Bonder, on tho Dniester. He 
did not return to Sweden till 1714, when ho immediately 
took tho field aguiost Prussia, Denmark, Saxony, and 
Russia, whicli were b'Ogucd against him, and obtained 
some advantages at first, but was obliged to retire to 
Sweden at the end of 1715. In March, 1716, ho in¬ 
vaded Norway, but was obliged by want of provisions 
to return to Sweden. In October, 1718, he again 
invaded Norway, and besieged Fricdrichshall, before which 
bo was killed by a cannon-shot, llth December, 17*18, in 
Ills thirty-seventh year. Charles Xll. was one of the most 
insensible men to danger that ever existed. This is not 
the place to relate anecdotes, but porlmjis one out of the 
hundreds extant may paint the cliaracter of tho man. He 
was dictating to a secretary when a bomb fell into the 
next room, crashing througli tho roof and throwing every¬ 
thing into confusion. “Well,” said the king, “why do 
you Hto]> writingV” “The bomb, sire 1 tho bomb!” “Go 
on, sir,” was the reply; “what has the bomb to do wiUi 
what 1 am dictating to you ? ” 

Charles XIV. of Sweden. See Bernadotte. 
CHABLBB OF ANJOXJ. See Anjou, Counts and 
Dukes of. 

CHARLM ALBBBT, KIKO OF SARDINIA, was 

the son of the Prince of Savoy, and himself succeeded to 
the throne in 1800. He became regent of the kingdom 
of Sardinia in 1821, between tlie abdication of Victor 
Emmanuel 1. and the anival of Ills brother Charles Felix; 
and on tlie death of the latter, in 1831, he ascend^ the 
throne of Sardinia. Hi; threw himself into the Liberal and 
Progressist movements of tho time, entered into the plans 
which were ringing jhrouglt tlie peninsula to create a 
kingdom of Italy, and eventually took up arms against 
Austria (whicli possessed the fairest part of North It^y) in 
1848. The Lombards, for whose freedom he fought (also, 
it is true, for bis own ambition), failed him at critical times, 
and eventually he was so completely crushed at Novara, 
near Milan (2drd Marcli, 1849), that ho was compelled to 
abdicate in favour of his son, Victor Emmanuel II., “il 
rb galautuomu.” What the father hod failed to do, the son, 
however, thanks to Cavour, to Garibaldi, to Napoleon IIL 
of France, and to himself, triumphantly carried throng, 
and was crowned the first Italian king of Italy, 1861. 
Charles Albert died, partly of sorrow, in his place of 
banishmecL, Oporto, in the same year iu whicli he abdicated. 
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f WAQ7» A name for the Grkat Bear. The 

name is really German, Ktrl'a Wafftn (“ country fellow’s 
barrow ”), one view of the shape of tlie well-known group. 

CHABXJBSTOK, a city and seaport of South Caro¬ 
lina, in the United States of l^orth America, is situated on 
a tongue of land formed by the junction of the rivers 
Asbloy and Cooper. 'I'he population in 1880 was 40,804. 
The hay into which the two rivers fall Is 2 miles wide and 
7 miles long from the city to tbo Atlantic. Charleston 
harbour is one of th^ Bnest and most accessiblo on the 
coast. Three forts, constructed on different points, defend 
the approadi to tlic city from tiio sea. 

Tiie climate is moderate, and liic town is fairly 
healthy. During the months of June, July, August, 
September, and parts of October, malarial fever renders it 
dangerous for any but aiM^limatized persons to remain in 
tlie fresh-water rivers above the town. Strict quarantine 
regiihitinns aro enforced to prevent tbo introduction of 
yellow fever. 

Tho gnmnd on which Cliarlcston is built is only about 
7 feel a!)ovo high tide. The streets extend from north 


to soutli, between the two rivers, and aro intersected by 
others running from east to west. Many of them are 
wide, and the houses large and handsome, some of brick 
and sn|]^ of wood, witii piazzas and verandahs; and 
several of the streets are bordered on each side with the 
Pride of India (Mtlia azederacha) and other handsome 
trves. 

The commerce of Charleston is extensive. Tho principal 
exports ore cotton, rice, tobacco, and a valuable bone 
phosphate found in the vicinity; the imports, cotton, 
woollen, and linen fabrics, shoes, hardware, colonial pro- 
I duce, and provisions generally. Railways connect it with 
tho northern and middle states on tho one side, and with 
Georgia and the western on th(; other. 

The city was founded in 1680 by English colonists. 
I In 1600 a colony of French refugees, exiled ia conscqueiico 
of the Edict of Nantes,’iMirmaucntly settled tlierc. It has 
frequently snifered from fire and the ravages of yellow 
fever. Two unsucccssfnl attempts were made to toko it 
during the War of Independence, in 1776 and 1779, but 
a third attack succeeded iu 1780. It was evacuated in 
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1782. In tho War of Secession it was the scene of the 
first hostilities, and It became famous in consequence of 
the gallant and prolonged resistancti it made to the Federal 
besieging forces. Before the Confederates giivo up thu 
town they set Brc to the chief public buildings, stores, 
warelioDscs, &c. On the night of 31st August, 1886, a 
gniat carthquuke took place in the United States of America, 
extending over tho Atlantic states from Alabama to Nt^w 
York, and to tlie Itdand states of Ohio and Pcuusylvania. 
Its ofTocts were, however, most tcivible at Charleston, wlicn^ 
it b(tgan about ten o’clock in the evening, with the most 
destmetivo shock, which was heralded by a dull rumbling 
sound like distant thunder. Tlie earth quivered and heaved, 
and when it subsided two-thirds of the bnildings in tlie city 
were more or less damaged—some totally wrecked. Fires 
brok^out soon in many of the houses, conflagratious raging 
in five different ]iart6 of the town at once. The whole 
population rushed out into tlie streets and open spaces, hut 
some were crushed or imprisoned by the falling houses; 
about forty were killed, and 200 wci'o severely hurt. Tlie 
shocks were repeated eight times during tho same night, 
and on several days afterwards. The total loss of property 
was estimated at £1,000,000 sterling. 

OH AKTiHVTiLIali, a town in the department of Ar¬ 
dennes, France, oonneclod witli Mdzi^res, from which it is 
distant J mile N.N.K., by an avenue and a suspension 
bridge. It is well built, and contuns a tribunal of first 
instance, a college, and a public library of 22,000 volumes. 
The chief manufactures ore hardware and nails; there aro 
also soap-works and iron and brass fonndries in the town, 
which has a good dock on the Meuse, and is tho prindpal 
mart for the agricultural produce of the department. Tli^ 


foundations of Charlcvillo worn laid in 1605 by Charles of 
Gonzaga, duke of Mantua Nevers, who gave it his name. 
Having passed from his heirs to the honse of Bourbon, the 
fortifications were razed in 1686 by order of Louis XIV. 
Population, 13,000. 

CHARXJSn. a town of France in the department of 
the Loire, 12 miles N. by E. of Ronnne, on the Somin. a 
feeder of tbo Loire. It is famous for tbo remains of a 
Benedictine abbey, and has 6578 inhabitants, who manu¬ 
facture linen, cotton, silk and cotton yarn, and shoe and 
glove leather. The hospital of Cbarlien, one of tho oldest 
in France, was founded by St Louis. 

CTtA&'liOCK (Sinapii arvemit), wild mustard, a 
common annual wceil which infests corn-land. It is known 
by the pods being knot^, and longer than the co|npressed 
beak. The seeds are pnngent and oily. 

CHAHXiOT'TSNBXTKG* a town in the prorince of 
Biandenbnrg, Prussia, on the Spree, within a mile of 
Berlin, to which it is joined by a fine wide avenue lighted 
with lamps. Charlottcnbnrg has manafactnres of cotton 
goods and hosiery, and a population of 80,000. There is 
A magnificent palace, built by Frederick the Great, and 
furnished with a collection of antiquities. The gardens, 
which aro finely iMd out, are always open to the public, 
and are much visited by Sunday parties and strollers from 
tho capital Within the gardens is the mausoleum erected 
by King Frodcrick William IIL over the remains of bis 
b^utifd and unfortunate queen, Louisa of Mecklenburg. 
It contains tbo celebrated recumbent marble statue of 
Louisa, by Rauch, admitted to be not only ^e masterpiece 
of that eminent sculptor, but one of the finest modem 
works of art. 
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CBAB'LOTTBBVILUB, tho capital town of county 
Alb^narle, Virpnia, United States, 85 roiles W.K.W. from 
Richmondi on the Bivanna, containing 2676 inhabitants. 
It is beantifnlly situated in the midst of a fertile valley, and 
IB connected by railway vritb Richmond and otHbr towns. 
Tlit5re are a court-house and several places of worsliip; 
and a preparatory school for boys destined for the Univer¬ 
sity of Virginia, which is about a mile and a half distifht 
from tbiu town. The buildings of the university occupy 
three sides of an oblong quadrangle, about 600 feet long by 
150 wide. The principal, colled tbe Rotunda, at one end 
of the quadrangle, is of brick, drcnlar, with a flattened 
dome and a Corinthian portico. It is a copy of the 
I'anthcon at Romo, and aliout ono-half of the diameter of 
that building. Monticcllo, tlie residence of Thomas Jeffer¬ 
son, the founder of the university, is still standing. 

CKABBI^a magic incantation (from Lat. carmen, a 
poem, tbe incantation being often In verse). The famous 
AnRACADAitRA was the most famous among English 
charms. This among many other virtues was considered to 
preserve men from wounds in battle. Ur^ve-pblltcrs, talis¬ 
mans, &c., ore often, but quite incorrectly, called charms. 
Old iMoks arc full of recipes for charms to cure mddents, 
Thus, to staunch blood, from an MS. of date 1475 :— 

Jesus that was in Bethlecm boni, and baptyzed was 
in the tinmen Jordane, os stimt (stayed) the water at hys 
comyng, so stent tht! blood of tliis man K . . . thy 

Serwaunt, thurw the vertue of tliy holy Name X to 

cross oneself here) Jesu X (^ud here too), and of thy 
Cosyii swete Sent Jou. And sey tbys cbamie fyvo tymes 
with fyvo Pater Nosters in the worschep’of the fyve Woundys” 
(of Christ). The charm in Macbeth'* is an excellent 
example of the malignant incantation. As in that, charms 
often accompanied magic brewings or 8yml)ulic actions. 

CHA'RON, the fenyman of the Styx. Hu was son of 
Erebus. His oiHco was to convoy the shades of tiic dead 
across this most terrible river into Hades, or tlin Lower 
World, which it 1>ounded. Living bodies or the shades of 
llie unburied he might not convey; nor would ho ever work 
witlicmt Ids fee, wherefore a coin was always placed in the 
mouth of the departed. Those who came penniless, or 
those who had not had earth cast upon thtdr dead body (for 
eutirc sepulture was not ucccHsury so much ^ the ceremony 
of interment), bad to wander about eternally by the banks 
of Styx, unable to And rest in Hades or to return to life. 

CHARR is the name given to a little group of fishes 
of the genus Salmo, forming, according to Gttuther, a sob- 
genus Salvelini, characterized by the possession of tectli 
on the head of the vomer only, while the common Salmon 
and Trout have teeth on tbe body of the vomer as well as 
ou its head. The species of this subgenus are numerous; 
tlte most important ore as follows:— umbla^ found 
in the Swiss lakes, where it has received tbe name of 

Ombre chevalier;** Salmo safrefmus, found in the Alpine 
lakes of Bavaria and Austria. Tlie common northern choir 
{Salmo al^nus) is migrator}’, and is found thn>ughoQt 
tbe lakes of SwJtzerlaud, Gennony, the British Isles, and 
Scandinavia. This cIuut inhabits the deep clear waters of 
lakes; at the end of autumn it ascends streams to spawn, 
and feeds diiofly on minute crustaceans. Besides Salmo 
alpinut ^0 following are found in the British Isles:— 
Salmo hUUneMis^ from Loch Kiliiu in Invemess-shin'; 
Salma ipillughhii^ from Lake Windermere; Salmo perinii^ 
the “Torgoch** or “red-belly” of the lakes of North Wale.s; 
and Salmo gragi^ the “fresh-water herring” of Lough 
Melvin, in Ireland. 

CHART* or BXA-CHART* a hydrographical map, or 
a projection of some part of the sea in piano, for the use 
of navigators. Foamier, in his “ IXydrographio *’ (folio, 
Paris, 1667, p. 505), ascribes the invention of charts to 
Henry, son of John, king of Portugal: certain it is that 
marine charts ap])oar first to hu\e issued from the Portu¬ 


guese. Dagford says the first step that was made toward 
a knowledge of our own coasts was by an almanack, with a 
chart of the coasting part of England, printed on vellum or 
parchment by Wynken de Worde (1520), and bound in a 
small portable volume. This was the first he had scon of 
the kind. At the present day the hydrographical depart¬ 
ment of the Admiralty fumislies acenrate charts to the 
masters of English ships at a very moderate price, and 
thousands of them ore sold every year. 

CHARTS (from Lat. chartUy paxicr) was the name of 
letters of franchise, similar to onr charters, granted by the 
kings of France daring the middle ages to several towns 
and communities^ by which they received certain municipal 
privileges, such as the free election of their local magistrates, 
Ac. The word chartc is now used in Franco to signify the 
solemn acknowledgment of the rights of the nation made 
by L(juis XVIII. on his restoration in 1814, in the form of 
a written charter or constitution. One article of this charter 
tlie ministers of Charles X. availcMi themselves of to issno 
tbe ordinances (or proclamations with force of law) which 
gave rise to tho revolution of July, 1830. This was altered 
on tho acc!<>ssion of Louis Philippe, and it was clearly ex¬ 
plained that “the king issues tbe necessary ordinances and 
riigulatlons for the execution of the laws, witliout having 
tho power in any case to suspinid the coorse of tlie law or 
to delay its execution,” “ Oharto do 1830,” with this 
and a few more modifications of minor importance, was 
swoirn to by Louis Philippe on the 9th of August, 1830. 
A law of tiio 9tlt of December, 1831, abolished tho right 
of creating hereditary peers, the members of tbe ChamW 
of Peers being nppoiuted only for life. In general outline 
tlie lost moiuirchical government of France resembled our 
own, having been a hereditary constitutional or limited 
monarchy. The king hod the supremo executive power; 
and the legislative ]>owcr was vested in tho king, the Cham¬ 
ber of Peers, and tbe Chamber of Dopnties. 

CBAR'I^BR (from the Greek rAarts, a leaf of paper), 
a term applied not only to the materials for writing, but to 
tho writing itself, as to a letter or the leaf of a book. In 
English law it was used to denote any public instrument, 
deed, or writing, being written evidence of things done be- 
tw’een man and man, and standing ns a perpetual record 
(Bracton, lib. 2, a 2G). Among the Saxons such instru¬ 
ments were known as geiorite^ or writings. 

Charters are divided cither into charters of the crown 
or charters of private persons. 

Royal charters were used at a very early period, for 
grants of privileges, exemptions, lands, honours, pardons, 
and other benefits that the crown had to confer; and thus 
the tenn became restricted to such instruments os conferred 
some right or franchise. Theso instruments did nut differ 
in fonn from letters-patent, being usually addrcs.sed by the 
king to all his subjects, and exposed to open view, with the 
groat seal pendent at the bottom; but such os contained 
grants of particular kinds were distinguished by the name 
of charters—the Norman kings indeed legislated by charters, 
just as their successors tho Angevins did by assizes. 

The Charter of William the Conqueror settled the religion 
of tho state, and provided for its peace and government, 
for Uie administration of justice, the punishment of criminals, 
and tho regulation of markets; it confirmed tlio titles to 
lands and the exemption of the tenants in clucf of the 
crown from all unjust exaction and from tallage. Tho 
words are thase of a law^pver appointing and commanding. 
The Charter of Liberties granted by Henry I. in 1100 made 
several legislative enactments, and in especial restored many 
old rights overthrown by tho Conquest. In fact it was tlio 
basis, to a far greater extent than Is gtmcrally known, of 
Magna Charta iteelf. [See Magna Gharta.] Similar 
charters of Stephen and of Henry II. were mere confirma¬ 
tions of that of Henry L But Homy II. loft the crown so 
strong that the usual Cliarter of Liberties was piven neither ^ 
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by Richard of the Lion Heart nor by Jolm. The latter, 
aitemptlnp; to proceed Htill further towards despotism, wok, 
however, brought to bay and forced to sign the Great Charter 
(Magna Charta), the first definite limitation of royal pre~ 
rogative, and tho keystone of English liberties. The charter 
was solemnly confinned by all our kings down to Edward 
111. inclusive, and by Home of them more than once. 

These charter>laws, though often expressed as liuviug been 
mode by tlie advice of iho king's council, implied a legis¬ 
lative power vested in the ci‘own; and as n>yal prerogative 
1 )ecame rcstnnncd, and the public liberties eiilarged, legis¬ 
lation by charter was gradually KTi])urHeded by the statutes 
and ordinances mado in Parliament. During the reigns of 
Heniy III. and Edward I. laws wore promulgated in boUi 
forms; but since that time statutes and ordinaiu'us havo 
been the only records of legislation—not diflering materi¬ 
ally at first, either in form or in the nature of the anthurity 
from which they emanat'd, fnuii the cliart^'rs of earlier 
reigns, but gradually assuming their present character as 
acts agrcicd to by tlic (Uitirc legishitun^ 

The jiower of the crown in granting ehai’ters at an early 
period was exercised in (S)nfcrring immunities on borouglis 
and munici)>al bodies. William the Conqucn>r, in parcelling 
out the land he liod won, included most of the towns in the 
royal demesne, gave them chnrterK of incorporation, includ- 
ing jurisdiction, and providing for payment of a fixed rent 
direct, to avoid the extictions of Iho sheriffs. The great 
lords followed suit with those towns wlilch they possessed: 
thus Beverley’s charter wjis from Archbisliop Thmstan, not 
from Henry I., and Leicester’s e)iai*ter w'os granted by its 
carl. The Saxon guilds still n-maiuod sufficiently in oi*der 
to enable municipal government under these cliarters to 
be readily created; and while the emft guilds developed 
into tho trade companies, the merchant guilds in tho 
course of time became tho oor}>orutious. But though 
the king’s charters eoiiforred upon bonmgbs the right of 
sending members to Parliament, it w'as held in several 
cases by the House of Commons that tho right of voting 
by common law could not be varied by charters frciin tlio 
crown. Between the reigns of Henry Vfll. and Clmrlcs 11. 
no less than 180 members w'oro added to the House of 
Commons by royal elmrter, tho last boi'ough upon which 
that right was conferred in this manner having been 
Hewark, in 1678. Sinco that time tho jiarlmmentory 
Tcprcsentation has been regnlatod by Act f»f Parliament, 
such n.s the Refonn Act of 1882 and that of 1867. 
The most shameful thing among all tJm slmnicftil things 
of the reign of Charles 11. was the euniiscation of the 
charters. The charters of the Tudors had been chiefly 
given to close corporutionH, that is, to a certain very 
limited constituency, or to a council wbicli itsdf re- 
pleniNhed its numbers os vacancies occniTcd, In this 
way tlio cn>wn almost converted the members into its own 
servants. But in the Civil War a spirit of independence 
arose, and the towns hud grown accustomed to think for 
themselves. Charles, with the astuteness wbicli he con- 
coolcA under his mask of easy good-nature and dissipation, 
determined to strike at the centre of tins dang(*r, .and issued 
a writ of tcarraiUo against London in 1683 for impos¬ 
ing market tolls and other things. Tho King’s Bench de¬ 
cked the ohartex of l.ou<l(jn to be forfeited, and it w.as 
only restored after the most bumble submission. Elatt'd 
by this, the infamous .Teffireys was sent out on a general 
raid, and in 1684 very few charters were left unforfeited. 
In reissuing tliem the Tudor plen of close corporations was 
largely followed; and allhougli, in his last desperate at¬ 
tempts at conciliation, James U. restored intact some few 
of ancient cliarters which his brotluT had seized, yet 
in an extremely large proportion this sibominable system, 
whereby the burgesses were excluded from the choice of 
their own corporations, continued till 1885. In this year 
was passed^ the Munieipal Corpoivations .Act, at oneo and 


thoroughly reforming the local government. Its provisions 
are given in the article ConpoiiATioy. Prom this Act 
London was excluded. Power is reserved to tlie crown, 
witli the advice of tho Privy Council, to grant charters 
of incor/foration to other towns, upon the petition of the 
inhabitants, and to extend to them the pronsions of Urn 
Municipal Corporations Act. Tho petition for refonn 
kflown as tlie People’s Charter,” whose presentation caused 
such intense excitement in 18811, is noticed under Cxiartist. 

Charters were formerly granted by tho crown, whit'Jt 
established monopolies m the buying, selling, making, 
working, or using certain things; but this practice was 
abolished by Act 21 James L c. 3. See Mokopolt. 

Tlie crown lias the prerogative of incorporating univer¬ 
sities, colleges, companies, and other pnbllc bodies, and of 
granting them, by charter, powers wot inconsistent with 
the law of tlie land. But as the most coiisftierablo bodies 
ordinarily require powers wliicb no authority but that of 
Parliament is able to confer, such corporations as the fonner 
East India Company and the Bank of England, whtdi were 
originally established by royal charter, subsequently derived 
tlieir extraordinary' privileges from Acts of Parliament, as 
well as oilier public corapanies which have been incorpor¬ 
ated in the first instanctf by statute. 

Charters of private persons are the title-deeds of lands, 
many of which are the ancient grants of feudal lords to 
their teiianlK. A cliurtcr of the crown, granted at the suit 
of the grantet', is construed most beneficially for the crown 
and against the party; but a private charter is construed 
most strongly against tho gr.antor. 

In Scotland chai'tors are the fonndatiou of the feudal 
tenure of hind. They arc cither original or by progress. 
The rule is the roversc of that observed In wills or testa¬ 
ments—the first rules all the subsequent charters. Charters 
by progresH are—1st, Clai't cmistal; 2nd, of resignation; 
8 rd, of confimiatiun; 4tli, of adjudication; 6th, Novo 
davms, Tlicse are siniplfficd by Acts 21 St, 22 Viet, 
c. 76 (1858). 

CHAB'TSRBOUSE (from Ft. Chartreitse^ in 
l.atinized form, C'orf/ivsmn), a well-known iusUtutioii, com¬ 
prising hospital, chajH'.l, and school, established in I^oudon 
by Sir Thomas Sutton in the year 1611. It had pre¬ 
viously been a Carthusian mooiistcry, but was abolihhed 
with other siinilar establishments by Henry VIII., and after 
passing through many vicissitudes was purchasiMl by the 
founder for .£13,000 and richly endowed with land. It 
has ever siucu scn'cd as an nsylnm for 80 poor hreihreu^ 
and also as a religious and educational institution. None 
ai*o admitted as poor hretliren but bachelors over fifty 
years of age, who arc also memliers of the Church of Eng¬ 
land. Tho free scholars provided for arc forty-four in 
number, but in addition tbu high reputation of the school 
attraels n large number of yiaying pnpilH. A few years 
ago tlie school, however, was removed to Godaiming, in 
>Surrry, as the old building in Aldersgato Street was not 
considered convenient, and it is now used by the Mer¬ 
chant Tailors’ School. 

CHARTSB-PABT?. See Siurs. 

CHABT'ISTS. the name given to a political party 
ionnod in England in the year 1888, whose views were 
contained in the “ People’s Carter.” Tlie principal points 
in this jiroposcd charter were—universal suffrage, vote by 
ballot, annual Pai'liaments, the division of the country into 
equal electoral districts, the abolition of property quoliflca- 
tion in members, and the payment of tho latter for &eir ser¬ 
vices. The second and fifth points have since become law. 

There was nothing now in the principles or details of 
the Pwple’s Charter. In 1780 ttie Duke of Richmond 
introtlueod a hill inbi tb« House of Lords for annual 
Parliaments and universal soffirage. In tlie same year the 
electors of Westminster appointed a committee to take 
into consideration the election of mcmliers of tho House of 
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OommouB, They in their report recommended the identical' 
]K>int8 which cfinstitnted the main featores of what wob 
called the people’s Charter. The Society of the Friends of 
the People, established iu 1792, published a declamtiou 
wliich recommended a very largo extensiuD of thi anffrage. 
In seasons of national distress the amendment of the re¬ 
presentative system has always been wannly taken up^by 
the people of England; and chailism was the natural out¬ 
come of Iho misery aud sense of wrong felt by the working 
classes, both artisan and agricultural, in' the long period 
of high prices and depress^ trade which Kucceeded the 
Kapoleonic wars. It was the period when Lancashire and 
Yorkshire operatives were receiving dd. a day for twelve 
hours’ work, wlien tho quartern loaf cost Is., and when in 
many parishes the whole available property w'as insuffi¬ 
cient for P'e relief of the poor. Jt was little to be 
wondered at if, with such a state of things prevoiling, 
rotiplcd with bad harvests and vexatious com laws, there 
should Im a widespread feeling of discontent, which found 
vent in rick-boming, machine-breaking, and combinations 
for cHecting alterntions iu tiio laws. Tlie Oiiarter, the 
v.arions points of which we have indicated, was drawn up 
in 1H.S8 by I^'illinm Lovett, a working maiu imd approved 
by six Radical M.P.’s and six mcmlx^rs of tlie Working 
Mens Association. The preamble was writlon by Mr. 
Uueinick, M.P. Vast public meetings were held, nionsh^r 
petitions signed, and tho tliicatcniug language of some of 
the lenders seemed to fon*bode popular risings on a dangiu*- 
Otis scale. The great petition presented in ] 839 had over 
a million and u half of signatures. The F'ronch Revolntiou 
in 1848 Inlensified thh excitement; and to prevent a threat¬ 
ened procession to the House of Commons great military pre- 
jiaratlons were mode. The gigantic j)eUtion proposed to be 
conve}’!^! in this procession was found to be to a great extent 
a dishonest fabrication, and this fact becoming known, to¬ 
gether with the repeal of the com laws, the growing pros- 
j>ority of twle and an increase of emigration, tended to 
extinguish the chartist agitation. Frost, Williams, and 
Jones, threes of the leaders, were arrested for nn armed 
attack on Howport, Wales, tried for high treason, and sen- 
teniu'd to death, bnt were transported for lif<?, and after 
sevend years set at liberty. Uctheriiigtou, Henry Vincent, 
Willinm l4<ivctt, and Fergus O’Connor were among tbo 
other prominent agitators of the movement. The latter 
is almost alone responsible for the absurdities of 184K. 
'J'lu; attitude of the truly earnest Chartists is Ix^Bt given 
in the kindly Lovett’s Aat<ibiograpby (London, 1876), ill 
arranged and diffuse, but invaluable on this subject. 

CHABTRES, the c.apital of the department of Kurc- 
ct-Loir and of the former district of La Jlemine, in Franc.e, 
stands on a hill above tlie Enro, 48 iiiiles S.W. from Paris, 
and had 19,000 inhabitontH in 188.3. It is avery ancient 
city. Under tlie Roman dominion it bore tbd name of 
Autricumy but in the fourth century tliis name was re¬ 
placed by tliat of the people, the Camutes, whose capital 
it was. Tho Knre flows hero in two channels, the one 
within and tho other without the ancient ramparts, which 
aro surrounded by a circuit of public walks. Chartres is 
divided into an upper and a lower town. The upper town 
has some tolerably commodious streets, and c^intains tbo 
principal pnblic edifices; while the lower town is ill built 
aud ill laid out. The streets wliicb unite the two an? 
very steep. 

The finest cdifico in Chartres is tho cathedral, which is 
the largest church in France, and one of tho most vast and 
imposing structures of tho middle ages. It was com¬ 
menced about 1020 by Bishop Fulbort, but dedicated only 
ill 1260 when still unfinished, one of the spires not having 
been erected till the sixteenth century. The principal 
front, which is 164 feet in breadth, presents two square 
towers, which are surmounted by two lofty octagonal pyra¬ 
mids, and separated by an interval of 55 feet The old 


spire, which rises to the height of 340 feet, is of plain 
architecture, but cased with stone curiously carved like tbo 
scales of a fish, and appears to loan towards the spectator 
on whatever side he stands. Tho new spire is 371 feet 
high, built in the fiorid style, and so much admired as to 
have become proverbial for its beauty. The part of tho 
front between the towers has a triple portal with pointed 
arches, and is adorned with statues. Above tbo door¬ 
ways arc thre<‘. arched windows witli stained glass, and still 
higher a superb rose window'. Tho eutmnees on the north 
and south sides consist of triple pnijecting porticoes with 
doorways between them; over these are windows, and a 
rose as bcfnrt?. Tito interior of the church is admirable for 
the jnstiiess of its pnqiortions; it is riclily decorated, and 
lighted throngh above IHO panted gloss windows, most of 
wliicli date from the thirtccntli century. Among tlie many 
decorations of the interior must be named the screen that 
separates tho choir from its aisles, the tracery work on 
whicli has been compared to “ jioint lace in stone.” Tho 
inner dimensions of tho cathedral ore as follows:—Length, 
422 feet; breadth at the transept, 213 feet; height to tho 
apex of the r<M>f, 115 fitet. Under the cathodml is a sub¬ 
terranean clinrch, the descent to which is by five difTerent 
8 tnircaKe.s. The catliodral was coveied with a metal roof 
in 1841, the old roof having l>ecn do-stroyed by fire in 18.36. 
Henry IV. was crowned liero in 1594, as tbo usual scene 
of the coronation, Klicims, was in the hands of tho I^iguers. 

It was the earliest and chief church in Franco dedicated to 
tlie Virgin. Other remarkable bnildiiigs are—tho Church of 
St. Pierre (that of St. Andre, which was used as a store- 
honse for hay and straw, was burned down in 1861), tho 
barracks, the public library, the general hospital, and the 
residence of the prefect. 'Fhe town is the seat of a bishop, 
and has trilmnals of first instance and of commerce, eom- 
mnnal and ecclesiastical colleges, a fine botimieal garden, 
and a new and elegant thcatn?. 

Chartres has one of the best corn-markets in France. 

It is regulated by a corporation of women remarkable for 
their integrity, and who arc implicitly trusted. The town 
lias also an important market for woo). Some woollen 
goods ami hosiery are inanufodurtHl; a good quantity of < 
leather is made, and there arc several dyc-honses. 

In the operations of the Gormans against the French, 
early in 1871, Charti*es w'os taken by the Duke of Meck¬ 
lenburg, whose viclorions mlvance, in cimjuiictiun with 
J*rince Frederick Charles, shcjrtly afterwards resulted in 
the captun* of Le M.ans and tbo utter defeat of the French 
under Grnoral Chauzy. 

CHARYB'DIS. Sec Scylla. 

CHASING (from the Old Fr<‘neh enchastter^ to set in 
gold). A gold or silver embossed shrine or reliquary iu 
still called change in French churches. Chasing is held, 
however, to cover not only embossing, but any method ot 
working omameiilal figures and designs in motuls. Silver 
is the favourite material for this purpose, but gold and 
bronze arc also largely us<*d. Tho art is of great antiquity, 
many ancient statues, shields, sword-hilts, &c., being decor- * 
ated in this manner. 'I'he most celebrated artist in metal 
of modem limes was Benvenuto Cellini. Mechanical pro¬ 
cesses of various kinds, such as ousting and “ striking” or 
stamping, have of late years been invented, and are now 
inucii used; by means of these designs in relief arc im¬ 
pressed upon thin sheets of metal, which are afterwards 
made up into tlio shape's required, and iu some cases 
finished bv chasing. 

CHAMSPOT RZFXiR a ceb'brated brwchlonding 
rifle invented by M. Chassepol, and adopted by the Frendi 
government in 1866. The first engagement in which it 
wns used was the battle of Mentann, between the French 
and (lAribaldians, Novcml>er, 1867. It was employed with 
deadly effect on the French side in the Franco-Germaa 
War of 1870-71. • • 
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CBA8BSUKS, a name given to Home of tlie light troops 1 
of continental Europe. The name signifies hunters, and 
BUHwcTM to the German Jai/era. 

CHAS'XTBLS is a Roman Catholic church vestment. 
Like cassock, from eosacca, hi oJiasuble comes from ca$a- 
buUi^ both being diminutives of cosa, a house; as if one 
might be said jocularly to cany, like the snail, one’s house 
upon one's back. Neither these words, nor cope (cape, 
hood), were in any sense ecclesiastical in their origin; they 
were nnen terms of daily life, now stranded by the retreat- 
ing tide of ordinary life, which ufTects not the church iu its 
dmnging dow. 

The cliasiible was at first of w(s)l, and rounded in form, 
without sleeves or any other mode of fashioning than a 
hole in the middle for the head to come through. It is 
one of the vestments common to all orders of pri<‘sts, and 
is now made of cloth of gfdd, of velvet, or other of»Htly 
material, resplendent with large embroidered ci'osses, &c., 
both on the front portion and tlic hock. It robes the priest 
to about the knees, banging from his shoulders quite stiffly. 
An excdlent example of tlie earlier diasuble is shown hi its 
proper colours in Plate 2 of the cnloureti illnstrations iu the 
Baykux TarKSTity, the Archbishop Stigand l>cing fully 
robed for the coronation serviee. In tins case the cbasublo 
IB shorter in front than behind. It has now rcturntid to 
the original in so far that lM>th sides un^ of equal length. 

CHAT MOBS, formerly one of tho most notable 
morasses in England, situated hi the county of Lancaster, 
10 miles W. of Manchester, chiefly in Eccles. It was 6 
miles long, and contained 6000 acres of peat. It has now 
been drained to a great extent, and yields gwid cro]m. The 
first railway hotwocn Liverpool aiul Manchester was carried 
across it, the difficulties which were thought to he iusuper- 
able being overcome by the genius of George Stephenson. 
Such was tho bug that wlien operations ooinmcnccd the 
engineers liad to walk on boards fastened to the solos of 
their boots, and the first railway carriages wero brought 
across on a floating road. 

CHATXATTBBIAND, rBAN901S AUGUSTE, 

VZSCOMTEUB, a writer of importance in French litera¬ 
ture, solely (or almost solely) because he appeared at a 
time when, hut for Madame dn Stat^l, French literature 
seemed paralyzed, was bom at St. Malo in 1768. lie 
was rather monarchical tlian royalist, but bo was with 
the tmigrei at Coblentz, and having joined in the futile 
attack on Thionvillc was left for dead iu a ditch. Ho 
sougiit an asylum in limsscls, ami finally in I.ondon, suf¬ 
fering extreme poverty. In 1797 ho appeared as an author 
with his Essay on RevulutiuiiH, Ancient and Modern," 
tinged with an aristocratic liberalism, which met with no 
success. In 1800 he ventured to return to France; and 
his fame becoming further spread by Atala," the “ Genius 
of Christianity," and Kcnc,” tho first consul sent for him 
and appointed hia<, in 1808, secretary to tho legation at 
Rome, and then minister to Switzerland, which office bo 
rcsigngl on the execution of the Due d'Engbien. The 
publication of his “ Martyrs,” a curious pro.se epic, laid in 
the persecuting times of Diocletian, confirmed his reputa¬ 
tion. In 1806 he paid that’pilgrimage to Jerusalem which 
produced his least objectionable work, a rcc.ord of travel, 
abounding in vivid and graphic description. His Bona¬ 
parte and the Bourbons ” was ])ul)lished when Bonapai'te 
was sent to Elba. He aftcrwaids turned ambassador, and 
represented France at Berlin, T.ondnii, and Rome, and at 
tho Congress of Verona. In 1830 he refused to take tho 
oath of allegiance to I.ouis rhilip|H:, and n^signed the poli¬ 
tical life for which ho was so eminently unfitted. Ho died 
4th July, 1648. The chief cliaraclcrlstic of Chateaubriand 
is a morbid sentimentalism, W’hicli was the rebound from 
the pbilosopbism of the eighteenth century, and which 
readied its evil climax when it infected our own Byron, 
•and spoiled i^grcat poet. But although ChatcaubriUnd, as 


a wliole, is practically unreadable to a healthy mind, he 
abounds in passages not easily to he surpassed in brilliancy 
of style or vividness of colouring. Among his works not 
named dKive the chief arc Les Natchez ” and tlie quite 
uurelialm Autobiography. 

CBATBAUDUH* a town of Finnco, in the depart- 
nwnt of Eure-et-Loir, stands on a hill above tho Loir, 
wnich flows in two arms through a narrow valley of great 
beauty and fertility, shut iu by hills whidi are covered with 
vines and plautaiions. Tho stn^eta axe all straight, and 
abut on a spacious square on tho summit of the hill. 
From the casUc there is a fine view of the town and the 
bcautifnl scenery of tho neighbourhood. OliAteaudun has 
6220 inhabitants, a tribunal of first instance, a college, 
public library, and manufactures of blankets end leather. 
In October, 1870, tho town was captured bysthc Prussians 
after a vigorous defence. Barricades had been erected in 
tho town, and tho Garde Mobile fought bravely. Their 
gallant conduct called forth tho special commendation of 
the French government. 

CHATEAUBOUX, capital of the department of 
Indre, in Franco, stands on a rising-ground in a vast plain 
near the left bank of the Inilro, 164 miles S. of Paris by 
railway through Orleans ami Vierzou, and had 19,000 
inhabitants in 1883. Tho town, which was formerly ill 
built and dirty, has boon greatly improved. The streets 
are now straight and wide, and well paved; and there are 
several spacious squares. The principal buildings are—the 
old castle, which gave origin to tho town, mid which now 
serves for goveniineut offices: the town-house; tlie theatre; 
the church of the Cordeliers; and tlih residence of the pre¬ 
fect, which adjoiiiH the old castle. Ch&teauroux contains a 
tobacco manufactory, and is one of the principal scats 
of cloth manufucture in the centre of France; its cloths 
are manufactured from excellent wool, hut are more re- 
iTiarkablt for strength than for fineness. Cotton hobiery, 
worsted, tiles, paper, and leather ore also manufactured; 
and there is a good trado in com, iron, wool, cattle, sheep, 
&c. Tho town has tribunals of first instance and of com¬ 
merce, a college, and a consultative chamber of inauofac- 
tnres. Some of the best iron in France is found in ite 
vicinity, and there are also quarries of lithograjihic stones. 

Ch^teauroux was founded in 050, was burned down in 
1088, and rebuilt shortly after. Louis XIII. erected it 
into a duchy; and It was given by Louis XV. to one of bis 
mistresses, well known ns the Duchess de Cb&teauroux. 
The Franciscans hod one of their first monasteries here. 
It was founded in 1216. The wife of I^ouis II. of Boiir- 
l>on, princ.e of Conde, was confined iu the castle for 
twenty-three years. 

CHATEAU«THIEllBy» a town of France, in the de¬ 
partment of Aisne, on the Marne, connected with a suburb 
on the ujiposlte side of the river by a stone bridge of three 
arches. It has a tribunal of first instance, a college, and 
a public library. Linen, cottou, pottery, and leather are its 
chief fabrlcH; and it inules in com, wool, cattle, and wine. 
Tlio poet La Fontaine, who was not less original by Ids 
cliaiacter and conduct tlion by his talent and genius, was 
bom hci-c on the 8th July, 1661. The house which ho 
inhabited is still preserved, and a marble statue was 
erected to Ills memory on the end of the bridge in 1824, 
Ch&teau-Thierry suffered considerably during the campaign 
of 1814, and Napoleon inflicted a dieck on tho Russo- 
Pi'UNsian forces in the neighbourhood. It derives its name 
from a costlc built by Charles Martel for Thierry IV., 
of whicii tliero ore ruins on a hill abo\’e tlio town. The 
popolation is 7000. 

CHATELHERAULT. a town of France, in tho de¬ 
partment of Vienne. It stands on the riglit bank of the 
VTeniic, 20 miles N.E. by rmlway from Poiriers, and has 
18,000 inhabitants, who mauufacturo excellent cutlery, 
jew'elry, linen, hardware, lace, side aims, &u. Tho old 
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furtiflcatioDB aro now replaced by handsome residences and 
pretty promenades. A line stone bridge joins the town to 
tlie suborbs on the left bank of the Vienne. A large man¬ 
sion, flanked by four massive towers, stands at one end 
of the bridge, and forms a gate entrance, the iKgh road 
passing tmder a lofty arch in the centre of the building. 
Cbatoiberaolt is, in general, ill btylt; the most remarkable 
stnicturea are—the Gothic clmrch of Sk Jean, tlie tower 
of the church of Notre Dome, the theatre, the imperial 
factory of arms, the exchange, liospital, and public foun¬ 
tain. The town is the seat of civil and commercial tri¬ 
bunals, a communal college, and a chamber of agricnlture. 
It is at this poinc that tho Vienne first becomes navigable; 
and tho river port is the centre of an active trade in wines, 
dried fmits, brandy, millstones, iron, steel, grain, and all 
kinds of a^cnltural produce. Tho Scotch Duko of 
Hamilton takes his title of T)iic de Ghdtclberault from this 
place. It was first bestowed by >[cnry 11. of Franco upon 
James Hamilton, second Earl of Amm and Itegent of 
Scotland, In 1548, to induce him tu consent to the pro¬ 
jected match between his ward, the infant Qufien Mary, 
and the Danphiii Francis. The right to the honour was 
ronfirmed to the family of the present duke by the late 
Kinperor Napoleon HI., in opposition to the claim of the 
Marquis of Abercurn. 

CBAT'BAH, a market-town, parliamentary borough, 
and arsenal, in tho county of Kent, England, is situated 
1)11 the Honlh-eust hunk of the estuary of the Medway, 
a short distance cost of Rochester, with which it is 
connected by a continuous line of houses. Chatham 
is miles from Ixmdon by tho London, Chatham, and 
Dover Railway. It was a comparatively insignificant 
place till after the commencement, about 1757, of tho 
great naval and military establislimenta. It is now 
most extensively fortified, and the Chatham Lines at 
the village of Bromptou are frequently the scene of 
military displays. The cstahlislnneuts consist of tho 
largest dockyard in the kingdom, with wet docks and 
building slips for vessels of the largest class; an extensive 
arsenal; barracks on a large scale for artillery and the royal 
cugiueers—the latter of whom have their headquarters 
liero—and for lufuutry and marines; a park of artillery; 
iaigo magazines and store-houses; besides a handsoino 
dock-chapel, and habitations for tlu*. civilians wlio are em¬ 
ployed. The oldest portion of the dockyard comprised 
five wet docks, to which have been added thren great 
basins constructed along the course of tho Gillingham 
Creek, on arm of tho Medway whi(di once separated the 
mainland from some salt marshes known as St. Mary's 
Island. These marshes were funnerly covered with water 
every spring tide, but are now recliumod for tlie purpose of 
the new dockyard factories and workshops. The fitting- 
out basin, the largest of tlie three great new works, has a 
water area of SB acres, a depth of 80 feet, and a wharf 
frontage of 5800 feet; it will allow the largest vessels, 
with their guns and storos on board, to proceed direct to 
sea. The factory basin occupies nn area of 20 acres, and 
is intended for vessels fitting with their maefainory and 
ougines, the works for which, on tho south side of the 
basin, cover an area of 14 acres. The third, or repairing 
basin, has a water area of 21 acres and 3500 feet of wharf¬ 
age. On the aonth side of this basin aro four graving 
docks, each 480 feet in length and 130 feet in breadth, 
completed in 1676. The three basins arc connected by 
jiassages closed by iron emssons. Mach of the excavation 
work, &C., was done by convicts. Connected with theso 
largo dry docks arc two somewhat smaller. By the power¬ 
ful pumping engines erected fur the purpose these docks 
can bo emptied in two hours. Altogether nearly £2,000,000 
were expended in the Chatham dockyard extension.*;. 
All the requisites of a great naval establishment are now 
found at Chatham on tho larg>.*st sctalo and in tho h^t 


order. Ironclad ships of war of the largest size are bifllt 
hero. Tliere is a scliool for engineers, established in 1812, 
and near tho dockyard gate there is a largo naval hospital. 
Tho population of the povliamentary borough in 1881 was 
46,788. One member is returned to the Uouso of Commons. 

Tho river Medway widens here, and is flanked on the 
east and south by heights partly built on and crowned 
with several forts and batteries. The principal buildings 
are the numerous churches and chapels, a Jewish syna¬ 
gogue, a seamen's liospital, and soldiers’ aud mcdianics* 
institute. The military and naval arsenals are separated 
from the town and the country beyond by a line of fortifi¬ 
cations. Near the dockyard is a hirgo prison for convicts, 
wiio labour in the yard. Fort Flit is now used as a mili¬ 
tary hospital, and Fort Clarences as a military prison. The 
bonjugh has no municipal jurisdiction, but sends one 
member to tho House of Commons. Chatliani gave the 
title of earl to tho older Pitt. 

Cetcham^ or the “ Villago of Cottages,” Is the name of 
Chatham in Domesday, and many British and Roman 
remains have Iwcii found in its vicinity. The naval arsenal 
was first formed a slmrt time previously to the Spanish 
Armada, on the site of the pr«;Hent ordnance wharf; 
Upnor Castle was also built about tiie same time. The 
dockyard was remov(>d to its present sito by James L, and 
was subsequ'mtly enlarged and iin])roved, by the formation 
of floating docks, by Charles I., at which period Gillingham 
Fort was built. The last enemy seen in England appeared 
hero in 1667, in tlie person of tho iKiId Dutchman, De 
Buyter, who s^cd up the Medway with seventeen light 
ships and eight fireships, and destroyed sovoral sail of the 
line and a great quantity of stores. Cliatham Chest,” 
which originated wltli Sir F. Drake and Sir J. Hawkins, 
after tlie Spanish Armada, and at first consisted of volnn- 
tary coiitributious from seamen, soon became compulsory, 
and was ultimately removed, in 1803, to Greenwich. 
CHATHAM, KAHL OF. See Pirr. 

eSAT'KAM ISLANDS, a group of islands situated 
in the Pacific, 380 miles E. of New Ze.alAnd, between 
43^40' and 45” 20' S. laL, and 176“ and 177“ 20' W.lon. 
They consist of one large island, two of moderate extent, 
and several smaller i.sland8. The largest is culled Ware- 
kauri, and is in the form of a hammer with a short handle. 
'J'lio northern ;>art, which represents the iron portion of 
tho bamnier, is about 48 mUe.s long from E. to W.; that 
which extends from it southward does uot much exceed 
36 miles in length. 

On the western side of the island is a large bay, called 
Waitanga Bay, where there ore five harbours behind some 
projecting headlands. On the soutiiem shores of the bay 
is Waitanga harbour, which has excellent anchorage in 
between 5 and 12 fathoms. On the northern sido are the 
remmning harbours, not far from one another, one of which 
IK frequently visited by vessels, and uflbrds complete pro¬ 
tection agoinHt all wiuds. There aro no imrbours on tho 
eastern aud southern const except at O'lnga, the S.E. head¬ 
land of the island, where the hills ofTer some protection 
against wind and sea; this place is frequently visited by 
whalers. The climate is very mild; in winter (from May 
to July) the tliormometer never rises above 60“, nor de¬ 
scends below 45”, after eight o’clock in the morning. 

The inhahiUuts cultivato potatoes, diflbreiit Idnds of 
turnips, cabbages, tarn (Arum escuUntvm), some tobacco, 
New Zealand liax (i^Amiuunt teuax)^ and abundance of 
pumpkins, which form a gi'oat part of their food. There 
are several kinds of trees, which arc of tho species found 
in New Zealand. Both the sperninceii whale mid black 
W'hule arc scon in great numbers off tho shore, and visit tho 
cast coast, especially in .Tuno iiiid tho following months. 

CHATILLON«S17B*SXZN12, a town of France, in tho 
department of Cute d’Or. It stands on tho Seine, in a 
hilly country, and hss tribunals of first ins^nco and of 
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oommme, a colloge, and 6000 inbaLllauts. The town-hall, 
which is surronndcd witli pnblic gardens, two churches, one 
of which dates from the twelfth century, and the Castle of 
Chanmont, which is surrounded by a fine park, traversed 
by the Seine, are the most remarkable buildirigH. 'Dio 
town has a library of 7000 volumes, blast-furnaceB and 
iron-foundries, paper-mills, tan-ynrda, breweries, com, full¬ 
ing, and bark mills, and brondy distlllciics; it is a place of 
active commerce, being the centre of a very important iron 
ilistrict. The town is remarkable for the negotiations be¬ 
tween Napoleon I. and the allies which took place in 1814, 
in which the former refused the proposal that he should 
rule over the Fn*nch territory within the limits of the times 
before the Revolution; and on 10th November, 1870, 
during the Franco-German War, it was the scene of a 
‘dai’iiig exploit by Rieiotti Garibaldi, who smprised the 
German garrison, and took many of them prisoners. 
CHA TO'WO RTH. Sm* IUkkwklu 

CHAITTELS (in Law I^aliii, catalh). This tenn is 
derived from the Late Latin capUale, pnipcrty, and com¬ 
prehends all movable propiwty, and also all eslates in land 
wlnoh arc limited Ui a certain numlier of years or other 
■determinate time. All movable goods, as horses, plate, 
montij, and the like, are ciillcd cljattcls personal. Estates, 
or intcrcBt in land, which ore comprehended in the term 
chattels, arc called chattels real. “Goods and <diattcls’* 
is a common phrase to expre.ss all that a man has, e.\eept 
such estates in land as are freehold estates; but tlie w'ord 
chattels alone expresses the s,ame thing ns “goods and 
chattels.” The w'ord good.s is merely a translation fd the 
Latin word 6o»a, whiel) was u.sod by the Romans to 
express all property, and gpn(«nilly all that a man wjis in 
anyway entitled to (“Dig.” CO, tit. 1C, s. 49). Chat¬ 
tels of each description pass to the ])ersona] rejJTesentntlvcs 
of the deceased pn)prictor, and are compreliended under 
the general tenn “personal pniperty.'* Dy 1 Viet. c. 2C, 
no person under twenty-one years of age can dispose of 
anything by will. Before this act passed a male of the 
ago of fourteen, and a female of the ngt? of twelve, could 
make a will of chattels. 

CBAT'TSltaBS is the popular uatne for the Am- 
polidse, a family of birds belonging to the division Mao- 
NTROSTUKS of the order pASSicni£.s. in this family the 
hill is rather short, broad and depn;Mscd at tiic base, with 
Hinall notches on each side of the tip. The gape is vciy 
wide. The wings in these birds arc generally long, and 
the tail short; the feet are slender, and tlio toes .are 
terminated by curvesd acute* claws, grooved along their 
lower surface. Most of these birds are met witli in the 
warmer regions, whore they feed both upon insects and 
fruits. Their plumage is often very beautiful .and brilliant. 
To this family belong tlie cotingas, iriunakins, cock-of- 
the-rock, &c. The waxwings, a spt'cicK of which visits 
Britain, is soroetiines placed in this family. 

CBAT'TXBTON, THOBIAS, W'as born at Bristol, 
20th November, 1762. In August, 1760, he was admitted 
into (Jolston’s Charity School, Bristol. In .Inly, 1767, ho 
left the school, and was bound apprentice to Mr. John 
Lambert, attorney, of Bristol, for seven years. IVliile in 
Mr. Liunbcrt*8 service lie sent to a Bristol newspaper, in 
October, 1768, on the occa.siou of the ci)mpletioii of a new 
bridge at Bristol, an article purporting to be the transcript 
of an ancient MS. by a monk, Thoiiuis Rowley, entitled 
“ A Description of the Fryars first passing over the Old 
Bridge.” This paper was traced to Chatt(*rton, who, after 
several contradictory statements, asserted that he hod 
received the paper in question from his father, a sexton, 
who had found it, with many othcr.s, in some chests in 
St. !Mary Redcliff, where they had been deposited in the 
muniment room, in “ Canynge’s eofre,” 

After producing several more “ Rowley MSS.” and sham 
acGoutils of Bristol antiquities, Chatterton went to I/mdon 


to earn his livelihood by bis literary labours. He was at 
first tolerably successful; but the light superficial essays 
and pamphlets which ho produced did not make sufficient 
iinprossion to insure him remunerating emptoymeut lie 
removeef from Shoreditch, where be had lodged, to an 
apartment in Brook Street, Holbom, where, being literally 
iu a state of starvation, he terminated bis existonco by 
poison, 24th August, 1770. “ Tlie marvcllouK boy” was 
only seventeen yearn and nine months old when he 
died. There have been several editions of Chatterton^s 
works. The latest and heat is that of the Rev. W. W, 
Ske<at (Lend, two voln. 1875). 

GHAU'CSB. GKOFF&SY, the earliest gnmt English 
poet, w*ns horn in London al>oat 1328, and was, it in said, 
the son of a London vintner. Nothing certain is known 
as to where he was educated. He cam%into frequent 
contact witli Re\’(*ral members of Edwar4l III.’s family, and 
was employed in the pnblic aflairs of the realm. But. it 
is nn a writer, and es^iecially on a jxiet, that he claims the 
notice of poilcrity. Most of the scholars of his age were 
accustomed to write in Latin, but Chaucer wrote in the 
vernacular language of bin own age and country. We 
shall narrate the few known facts of lim life, and then add 
the titles and dates of bis principal works. 

In 1569 he scn'cd in France in the army led tliither by 
Edward III. for tlic conquest of that kingdom, and was 
taken prisoner, but was afterwards ransomed by the king. 
In 1366 he married Philippa Root, the sister of Katherine 
Swyuford, afierwards the wife of .Tohii of Gaunt, and it 
was probably to his connection with the latter that much 
of his success in life was <lue. In 1373 he was sent on 
an embassy to Genoa, and on this jnumey ho probably saw 
and conversed witli Petrarch. On his return he was made 
comptroller of the wool customs of tliu port of London, 
niul uot long afterwards was added to this the compiml- 
lership of the petty customs of the same port. In 1377 
he was employed in an c'nibassy to negotiate a marriage 
iMdween Riclmrd, prince of Wales, and Mary, daughter of 
the King of France. In 1386 Chancer was returned to 
Parliament as knight of tho shire of Kent. Soon after 
this, owing to the downfall of his patron John of Gaunt, 
lie appears to have been in difficulties; iu 1387 his wife 
died, and with her ceased tho pension settled on her by 
Queen Philijipa. In 1389, soon nftiw tho accession of 
Richard II., he was made clerk of the works, and in this 
<*apa(dty had to superintend the repairs of St. George’s 
Chapel, Windsor. In about two years he gave up tliis 
office*, and npjieara to have retired with a pension into 
private life, residing, as is said, at Woodstock and at Doii- 
nington Castle, near Newbury. In 1399, four days after 
Henry IV. ascended the throne, his small pensiou was 
largely increased, upon whicli ho removed to a house near 
WestiniuBter Abbey, where he died, 26th October, 1400, 
and was buried in Westminster Abbey. 

His first works, “Tlie Romance of the Rose,” “The 
Court of liove,” and “ Troilus and Crcsscidc,” were pro¬ 
duced when ho was quite a young man; and in 1369 tho 
“ Book of tlie Duclu'Ss ” was produced on the death of 
Blanche, tlio wife of his patron. In 1387 lio wrote tlie 
“House of Fame,” since modernized by Pope; and at 
dates not very well ascertained, but after tbo accession of 
Richard IL, “ The Flower and tho Leaf,” and tlie “ Legend 
of Good Women.” Tho “ Canterlmiy Tales ” were written 
probably some time subsequent to the year 1378, when 
Chaucer got tho tale of “Grisclda” and other materials 
from Petrarch, but their exact d.%tes cannot be ascertained. 

Tho “Cantorbuiy Talcs” were printed by Caxtou, but 
it was not till 1642 that any general collection of his writ¬ 
ings was made and committed to the press; they have been 
often reprinted. Tlie most valuable edition of Chaucer’s 
works now existing is that published by the Chaucer 
Society; but the texts of Mr. I'yrwbitt and Dr. Morria 
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are porliaps best to the general reader. Tn IROft a 

handsome memorial window was erected immediately over 
the poet's tomb in Westminster Abbey. 

CTCAUNJu See Scrkaxers. 

CKAX7B. See Cat. l 

CBAU'VINISM, a word originally used to sip^nify an 
csalted admiration of Nnpoleonism. It is derived from 
Clumvin, the principal character in Scribe's Solda^ 
Lnbourenr,” a veteran soldier of tlie first empire, filled with 
intense admiration for Napoleon. It is now .applied to an 
<;xAggeTAted and rather militant patriotism, and might be 
almost literally translated by “ Jingo,” a term derived from 
a comic song popular In the music halls of London about 
1878. Neither chauvinism nor jingoism has ever really 
gone beyond a noisy minority, hut the former has unhappily 
<Ione much niiKliief to France at times. 

CRAVZ'CS, in botany, is a section of tlie genus Viper, 
conlainiug two important plants, the long pepper and the 
betel ])epper. It differs from the rest of the genus in having 
unisexual sessile flowers, each with a peltate quadrangular 
bract. The spikes are opposite the IcaveH. 

CHAY'ROOT {^Otdenlandia vmhellata) is a native of 
India, Burma, and Ceylon, and is largely cultivated in the 
sontli of India for the sake of the red dye extracted from 
its r<H>ta. The stem is woody and very mueh hranclied 
from the base, the broncheu spreading; but under cultiva¬ 
tion it is more erect, growing or 8 inches high. Tim 
roots are long, slender, and twisted. Tlie flower-stalks 
grow in the axils of tlic upper leaves, with three or many 
small white flowers. The dye is used for the red tnrhans 
of Madura and the chocolate and red handkerchiefs known 
as bandanas or pullicates. With an iron monluiiL u deep 
black dye is produced. 

CBEA'DLS, a market-town of England, in tlu* county 
of Stafford, U miles N.N.E. fn^m Stafford and from 
Jiondon, being •) miles from the Frnghall station of the 
North Staffordshire Railway. The town is situated within 
the most fertile part of the moorland district of North 
Slaffurdslure, and in the midst of hills covered with plan¬ 
tations of timber trees. It is irr(*gnlarly laid out, and 
consists of one principal and four Kobonliimte streets of 
indifferently built houses. Tlie Toau Brook flows past it 
on the eastern side. The exterior of the parish church 
has suffered from modern altemtions. A Roman Catholic 
church, crectctl almost wholly at the expense of the late 
Earl of Shrewsbur)', i.H a splendid specimen of Gothic 
architecture; the western tower is sunnuunted by a spire 
upwards of 200 feet high. There lurci also some chapels for 
dissenters. The principal manufactures are—tape, brass, 
tin, and coppei*. There are also extensive iron and lime 
works, and collieries near the town. Population, 4724, 

CBXCK, a species of clicukcred cloth, in which coloured 
lines or stripes cross e-acli other rectangularly, like a 
chess-board. This manner of bi'aufifymg webs is very 
old, for many of the figures in the coloured bas-rciiofs of 
ancient Egypt arc dressed in checkered cloths. Tlie check¬ 
ered pattern is sometimes forir.cd by differently coloured 
threads, and sometimes by threads of different quality. 
Cotton handkerchiefs checked by various colours have been 
manufactured in India, probably from time immemorial, 
under the name of pullicates. The ground of these has 
usually a pale buff colour, and is woven with the nankeen 
yellow cotton. 

CH13>'2>AR, once a market-town but now a villagti in 
tho county of Somerset, England, 140 miles from liondou, is 
situated at tho mouth of an exceedingly grand ravine called 
tho Cheddar Cliffs, whence issues a stream, to which the 
town owes its name—Ced dior, the high land by the w'ator. 
The church is a fifteenth-century building, witli a fine Per¬ 
pendicular tower. It has a rich ceiling and screen of oak, 
and a sculptured stone pulpit. The place is one of the prin¬ 
cipal stations on the Cheddar Valley Branch Rmlway from 


WelU to Bristol. There arc pap<5r and com mills, and calamine 
and lead mines in or near iL The ravine is shut imon either 
side by great walls of rock, which tower on the right hand 
to a height not far short of 4fi0 feet—a sheer perpendicular 
face of pay limestone, broken only here and there by lines 
of bedding and jointing, in the crevices of which grow tho 
Cheddar Pink (^Dianthvs C<e«ius), the rowan, and other 
hardy trees. The Cheddar caverns, deep romantic recesses 
in the Mendip range, arci remarkable for their fantastic 
staloctitic and stolagmitic incrustations. In ancient times 
tho neighbourhood of Cheddar was a royal hunting ground. 
The ridi pasturage of the district has rendered its dairies 
celebrated for the production of cheese. Population, 28(>6. 

CmSrFOO or YZNTAl is a treaty port of China, 
opened to foreign commerce iu 1861, on tho S. coast of the 
Gulf of Pih-chih-li, in tlie province of Shan-tung, 850 
miles S.E. of Pekin. Before 1861 it was only an open 
village, but since that time it has been extending into a 
fairly-built town, with a considerable native and foreign 
jiopulation. Its houses are chiefly built of stone, and it 
lias a large hotel, which accommodates the Europeans who 
resort to the town during the summer months, as the 
climate is the most suitable to them of any open port ou 
the Chinese coast. The harbour is deep aud extensive, and 
while the Peilio is frozen in tho winter it rw^ives rasilR 
and merchardizo for Pekin and Tien-tsin. Tho chief im¬ 
ports are—woollen and cotton goods, opium, and iron; and 
the exports, straw braid, raw silk, b^-cake, beaus and 
pease, vegetables and dried fruit, and a small quantity of 
edible seaweed to Manchuria. Population, 16,000. 

CHEBSS, a well-known article of food, composed 
ehieflv of tho casein found in solution in milk. When 
separated from tho milk by chemical means, the casein is 
found to be a dry substaneo of an amber colour, soluble 
in water, in alcohol, and weak Ejolutions of the alkalies. 
\Micn in solution, either in milk or in water, it is coagulabh* 
by acids, especially when heated. According to Gay- 
Lussac and Th^nard, it roiisists of*—(sarbou, 69*781; 
oxygen, 11*409; hydrogen, 7*429; nitrogen, 21*381. 

Milk consists of three distinct .snbstannes, which In'giii 
to separate from one another as soou .os it is exposed to 
the air. Tho oily part rises to tho surface owing to its 
less specific gi'avity, an<l wlien it is collected into a solid 
mn.<is by agitation, forms butter; the casein coagulated by 
the action of any acid is called curd, and when pressed be¬ 
comes cbeeso. The fluid remsuning is tbc sernm or whey. 

In the making of cheese, although the most important 
circumstanen is the nature of tlie pasture on wliich tho 
cows ai'e fed, yet much depends on tlie mode in which the 
different stages of the manufacture arc managed; and hence 
the great superiority of tho cheeses of particular dis¬ 
tricts or dairies over those of others, without any apparent 
difference in tlie posture. By skill and great afteution 
excellent clieeses arc made oveu iu places where the pas¬ 
tures are not considered adapted to produce milk of a 
proper quality, as well as where the cows arc chiefly kept 
tied up in stalls and fed with natural and artificial gwisses, 
roots, and vegetables. A considerable portion of the chccsc 
made on the Contincut is prepared from the milk of goats, 
and in some cases ewes* milk is used. 

The fli-st ]irocoss in making cheese is to separate the 
curd from tho whey, which may bo done by allowing tho 
milk to hccomc s<mr; but tho clicesc is inferior in quality, 
and it is difficult to stop tho acetous fermentation and 
prevent its nmiiing into the putrefactive. Various sub¬ 
stances .ndded to milk will soon separate the enrd fitmi 
the whey. Some vegetables contain acids wliich rejvdily 
coagulate milk, kucIi as the flowers of the Galium vertmu 
or lady's bed-straw, hence c.al1cd Cheese-rennet; but the 
best cnrdler of milk is tho gastric juice of the stomadi of 
a su<*king calf. Tho tmly difficulty is in collecting ainl 
keeping it from putrefaction, which begins from tho instant 
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tliq Ktomach is taken frem the calf. Tl>e preparation of 
tho renAst, as it is called, is thcroforo a moHt important 
part of tlio process of cliecse-ujakinp;, and tho following 
may ho considored tho simplest and perhaps tho best 
method to adopt. As soon as a sucking calf is killed, tho 
stomach should be taken out (if tho calf has sucked lately 
it is all tho better), the outer skin should bo well scraped, 
and all fat and useless uicmbranes carefully removed. It 
is only tlio inner coat which must bo preserved. Tho 
coagulated milk should be taken out and examined, and 
any snbstanco but curd found in it should bo carefully 
removed. The serum left in It should be pressed out with 
a cloth. It should then be niplaced in the stomach with 
a largo quantity of the best salt Tlie skins, or veils as 
they are called, are then put into a pan and covered with 
a satnrated solution of salt, iu which they oro soaked for 
some hours; but there must be no more liquor tiuui will 
well moisten tho veils. Ttiey are afterwards bung up to 
dry, a piece of fiat wood being put crosswise into each to 
stretch them out. They should he perfecttly dried, and 
will then look like parclunent. In this statu they may be 
kept in a dry place for any length of time, and arc always 
ready for use. At tho time of making cboeso a piece of 
a veil is cut ofT and soaked for some hours in water or 
whey, and the wholo is added to the warm milk. 

There are difiurent kiuds of cheese, according to tho mode 
of preparing it. Soft and rich cheeses are not intended to 
bo kept long; those which are hard and dry are adapted 
for keeping, and may bo stored for years. Of the first 
kind are ^1 cream cheeses, and those called Bath and 
Yorkshire cheeses, whicli are sold ns soon us made, and if 
kept too long become putrid. Stilton and Gruy^e cheeses 
are intermediate; ]*arinesan, Dutch, Cheshire, Cheddar, 
Gloucestershire, and similar cliecses are intended fur longer 
keeping. Tho poorer tho choose is the lunger it will keep; 
and all cheese that is well cleared from whey and Bullicieiitly 
salted will keep for years. 

The Gruy^re and Formosan cheeses dilTcr in the nature 
of the milk and in the degree of heat given to the curd iu 
diiTerent ports of the process. Gruybre cheese is entirely 
luade from new milk, and Farmesau from skimmed millL 
In tho first nothing is added to give fiavonr; in tlie latter 
safiron gives both colour and fiavuui*; In other respects the 
})i’occ88 in both is exactly similar. 

l*ho process of making cheese may be stated generally 
to consist in heating the milk to nls)nt blood-heat, when 
tho solution of rennet is well mixed with it: tho coagu- 
lum or cord having been formed, wliich may bo in about 
half an hour, it is cut into slices, tho heat raised some 
degrees, and after romaining a)>out an hour at the higher 
temperature, and being stirred with a staff, the curd is 
found to be b^ken into small pit'ces—it is tlieu collected 
on a cloth woven with wide interstices, or a sieve, to allow 
the wli^ to drain it. When sufficiently drained, tho 
curd is put into a hoop, shallow barrel, box, or something 
of the kind, and subjected to the action of the cheese-prcss. 
Sometimes the curd is mixed with salt, and sometimes salt 
is rubbed on the cheese after it is made. 

In Cheshire the making of cheese is carried on in great 
pcrfccUon, and tho greatest pains arc taken to extract 
every porticio of whey. For this purpose tho curd is 
rcpcat^y broken and mixed, the cfae<‘ses are much pressed, 
and placed in wooden hnxrs which have holes bored into 
them. Through these holes sharp skewers are stuck into 
the cheese in every direction, so that no |uirticle of whey 
cun remain in the curd. The clastic matter formed also 
escapes through those channels, and the whole cheese is a 
solid mass without holes, which in this cheese would be 
looked upon as a great defect. The salt is carefully mixed 
with the curd, Hid not merely rubbed on the outside. 
This checks int^nal fermentation and prevents the forma¬ 
tion of closlic matter. 


Gloucester and Somersetshire chases are similarly made 
-^with this difference, that the curd is not so often broken, 
or tho cheese skewered, and a portion of tho cream is 
generally abstracted to make butter. 

Stilb/n cheese is mode by adding tho cream of tho 
preceding evening's milk to tho morning's milking. Tho 
cream should be intimately incorporated with Uie new 
inilk, and great attention should be pud to the tempera¬ 
ture of both, os much of the quality of the (diccso depends 
on this part of tlie process. Stilton cheese is generally 
preferred when a green mould appears in its textoru. To 
acccltrate this, pieces of a mouldy choose ore sometimes 
inserted into holes made for the purpose by tlie scoop 
called a tastei\ and wine or ole is poured over for the same 
purpose; but tlie best cheeses do not require this, and 
ore ill perfection when the inside becomes raft like butter, 
without any .appearance uf mimldiness. In making very 
rich cheeses the whey must be allowed to mn off slowly; 
betrausc if it were forced rapidly, it might carry off a great 
portion of tlie fat of tho cheese. 

Cheeses are frequently coloured, a practice which prob¬ 
ably arose from the notion of making the cheeso look richer; 
but now it deceives no oue. Yet if some cheeses were 
not coloured they would not bo so marketable, owing to 
the association which subsists between tbo colour and tho 
quality of the cheese. Tbo substance used fur colouring is 
most commonly Annatto, which is ground fine on a stone, 
and mixed with tho milk at tho time the reuiiet Is put 
iiu The juice of the orange-carrot uid marigold flowers 
arc also used for this puiqiose. This last gives a more 
natural tint than the annaito, which is too red. Glicddar, 
Stilton, Derby, and some other cheeses are never coloured; 
Chesliiro sligJitly; but Gloucester and North Wiltshiru 
deeply. Foreign chi>esos are only coloured very slightly, 
if at all. Dutch cheeses are made in a vciy similar 
inaiincr to the Gloucester cheeses, but tbo milk is gen¬ 
erally curdled by mcjuis of muriatic acid. Before the curd 
is made up into tho round shape in which it Is usually 
sold, it is well soaked iu a strong solntiou of common salt 
in water. This diffuses tho salt throughout the whole 
mass, and effectually checks fermentation. When the 
cheeses are finally pressed all the whey which may remain 
is washed out with the brine; salt is likewise rubbed over 
the outside, and they are set to dry on sliolves in a cool 
place. Tho flavour of the cheese is perhaps impaired by 
the stoppage of the fermentation; but it never heaves, and 
it acquires the valuable quality of keeping well even in 
warm climates. Tho value of cheese us an article of food 
is in cuusequencft of its high percentage of niti'ogonous 
matter. 

Tbo imports of cheese into tho United Kingdom in 1885 
amounted to 1,888,050 cwts., valued at £4,065,108. Tlio 
lai'gest supplies are received from the United States, Hol¬ 
land, and Canada. The manufacture of cheese has been 
much improved in the United States in recent years. 

CHXZSS-HOPPXR is the larva of one of tho di|H 
teruuK or two-winged flies, tho Piophila catei, belonging 
to tho Muscidm, the family under which the house-fly is 
rankeil. Tho larva is veiy active, and its mode of progres¬ 
sion is very curious. Tho first thing it does is to stand on 
its tzul, curve itself Into a circle, and grasp its tail with its 
jaws. It next contracts it tbedy into an oblong, so that 
tho two halves are parallel to each other; it then lets go 
its hold with so violent a jerk that the sound produced 
liy its mandibles may bo readily heard, and the leap takes 
piece. Tho full-grown insect is a small fly of a glossy 
black colour. It deposits its eggs in the surface cracks 
which form on the cheeso. 

CBlSttE-SZKKlST. Soo Gal,ivm. 

CHBSTF'AH {Felia ju5o(a), or hunting leopard, is in¬ 
teresting zoolo^cally as differing in some important charac¬ 
ters from the rest of the Felid^v. For tliis reason some 
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nntnralistB consider it as forming a distinct genns^ to which 
they give the name Cynalurw or “ Dog-cat.” Tho chief 
jKilnis of difference nrCf (1) the pecnliar form of the npper 
ctimassial tooth, the inner lobe of which, though supported 
by a distinct root, has no salient cusp upon it; \2) the 
upper molar being more in a line with the other teeth; and j 
(8) the claws being smaller, less curved, and less completely 
rctroctne on account of the length of the unequal phalanges 
und their elastic ligaments. The body is much dongated, 
and stands high on the legs, whidi are correspondingly slim. 
The fur has a polo tawny colour generally, being almost 
white beneath the neck and belly; and except in these 
eltuatioDS, the entire sarfocc is marked with numerous 
uniform and closcly-set spots of a deop-black colour. The 
tail is long and somewhat busby ut the tip, the centi'ol 
line beneath itpind the extremity being white; but at the 


upper part and sides throughout the remainder of its extent, 
it is more or less annulated, the spots having a tcnSoncy to 
form incomplete transverso rings, which become more and 
more conspicuous ok they approach the free extremity. The 
mane is very sliglitly developed; tho ears are short and 
rounded; the pupil of the eye is circular, and the tip of 
the nose is black. The cheetah enjoys a wide geographical 
range, from the Cape <if Good Hope over the open grounds 
of Africa and south-western Asia as far os Southern India. 
It Is a singularly graceful and elegant species, and is very 
commonly known by tiie name of tlie hunting leopard. In 
Persia it is called the Ymtze^ and Mr. Ogllby tclU us that 
in tho East, whore these beautiful animals are employed 
In tho chase, they are carried to the field in low cara, 
whereon they are chained. Each leopard is hooded. When 
tho hunters come within view of a herd of antelopes, tho 
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leopard IB unchmned, his hood is removed, and the game is 
pointed out to him, for ho is directed in tho pursuit by his 
fiight Then bo steals along cautionsly and croncliingly, 
taking advantage of every means of masking liis attack, till 
he has approached the herd unseen within killing distance, 
when he Buddenly launches himself upon his quarry with 
five or six vigorons and rapid bounds, strangles it instan¬ 
taneously, and drinks its blood. The huntsman now ap¬ 
proaches the leopard, caresses him, wins him from his prey 
by placing the blood, which he collects in a wooden ladle, 
under the nose of the animal, or by throwing to him pieces 
of meat; and while he is .thus kept quiet hoods him, leads 
him back to his car, and there chains him. If tho hH>pard 
foils, in consequence of the herd having taken timely alarm, 
iie attempts no pursuit, but returns to his car with a de¬ 
jected and mortified mn” It is less savage and more 
ca pable of d om estic ation than tho rest of its family. 
s,?iihiiku ^O> iV<IL See Ate-ave. 

<m'BIE OP'TiatA> See Bats. 
CBDEZBOBTX'HON Pl^ATANOI'DBS, a singnlar 
plant belonging to the Bombacejb, and commonly c^led 
the hand~tTe€y in conseqnenee of its stamens being so 
arranged as to present an appearance somewhat similar 
to that of s human hand. It is a lofty tree, witli the 


liabit of a piano and a trunk about as thick as a man's 
body; its ht‘.H(l divides into a number of close horizontal 
branches, which are of a brownish colour towards their 
extremities in consequence of tho number of short fawn- 
coloured hairs that beset them. Tho leaves are'heart- 
shaped, the flowers of a bright red, and appear at tlie 
ends of the bmnehes. The singular form of tho stamens 
and their large size have rendered Ibis tree an object of 
curiosity and voneratiun in Mexico from time immembrial. 

CHXQtOTHX'BZUK. See Lauvrikthodon. 

CHXLZFEKID'KA is an order of AuACHitiDA, to 
which the name “false scorpions” or “book scorpions” is some¬ 
times applied. In this order the abdomen is segmented, 
and is indistinctly separated from the cephalo-tborax. Thu 
body is oval aud depressed; tho palpi are longer than the 
body, forming, os it wore, two arms, each terminated by a 
double claw'. The legs arc sliort, and furnished at their 
extremities with two claws. These creatures can either 
run in a stmight direction or, crab-liko, sideways at 
pleasun*. They resemble the SriDicRS In liaving silk- 
glands, but differ from the Sc3oui>iONB in having no 
poison-gland. Respiration is effected by means of air- 
tubes (frffcAc®) passing through the body from Iwles in 
tho skin of the abdomen. These creatures arc of smoll 
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hhc^ and are tolerably numeroos, being found in most 
ports of the world. I1iey lead a retired life, haunting 
chiefly coyorus and damp places. The species figured in 
the Plate Akaciinida (Chelifer caitcroidtei) is often met 
with among old lKH)k.H and papers. 

CHZL'IIO is a genus of fishes of the order Acak> 
THom'EitYGii and family Squamipiniies, nearly allied to 
CiiJCTODON, from which it differs only In having the snout 
produced into a long tube. Of this genus four H|>ecjcs are 
known, one of which alone, Chelnw roatratug, calls for any 
notice. The habits of this fish have been confounded with 
those of the Ai«;iier FiSit (^Toxotes Jaculator). It is 
sold that when it observas a fly or any other insect on a 
weed or hovering over the water, it approaches it within 
5 or C inches, and then ejects through its tubular snout a 
little water with such precision us to bring down its victim, 
wliich it immediately devours. J)r. Guuthur lias pointed 
out that the Chelmo rosiraius is a (rue salt-water fish, and 
that its long slender bill rather enables it to draw from 
holes and crevices animals which could nut otherwise hv 
reached by it." 

CBXLBIB'FORD, a market-town of Knglnnd, cujutal 
of the county of Essex, is situated near an ancient ford 
over tliu Chelmcr, near its confluence with the Oann, which 
is hero crossed by two bridges, 21)^ miles N.E. from lion- 
don by Uie Great Eastern Ituilway. The town rose to 
importance from its Rituation on tlie great tliuroughfare 
fi-om London to Suffolk and Norfolk. It consists priuei- 
pttlly of three streets. The houses are generally well built, 
i'lielinsford is the assize-tuwii for the county, and has a 
handsome shire-hall, fronted w'ith Piirtland stone. The 
gaol, about a inilo from Chelmsford, at Springfield, lias 
room for 400 inmates. The jiarlsh church, the body of 
which has been rebuilt, has a square tower, embattled, 
and suniumntcd by a lofty spire. Tiicre is also n modern 
chapel, and there aie four or live pluees of worship for 
dissenters. Tlio free groininur-schooi was founded and 
endow'ud by Edward VJ., and there are besides national, 
llritish, and Roman Catliolic schools. Tlie town also has 
u literary institute, a iniiscuu., two almshouses, a dispen¬ 
sary, and oth(*r benevolcut institutions. There are annual 
races on an oval course 2 miles south of the town. Chelms¬ 
ford is tlic centre of a rich agiicuUural district, and has 
the largest corn-market in the county. The com cKchaugc 
contains a well-prof»ortioned room, 100 feid hy 45 feet, 
auction rooms, &c. In the centre of the square in which 
it stands is a statue to Lord Chief-justice Tindal, who was 
a native of the town. There are extensive eorn-inills, 
maltiiigs, u brewery, tanneries, and manufactoricH of agri¬ 
cultural implements. Thu population of Oliclmsford in 
1881 was 9885. A Rinull island is formed by the separa¬ 
tion of the Cholincr into two branches .at this point; it is 
called Mesopotamia. Chelmsford stands iteur the Hite of 
the town of Cmanrontnffm, 

CHB'LONZA is an order of RKinrii.iA containing the 
Tkui^I'ins, Tortoisks, andTuRTLKS. In this order the 
hkclclon is external, forming a bony case or buckler which 
incloses the body. Of this case the uj>pcr plate or “ carapace " 
is usually convex and composed of the dorsal vertehrie and 
ribs; the lower plate or plastron ’’ Is flat, and represents 
the sternum or breastbone. There are no teeth, the ja?-" 
being encased in horn, so us to form n kind of beak. The 
food of the Cbelonia is various. 

CHSL'BBA, a suburb of l/>Ddon, in Middlesex, situ¬ 
ated on the N. bank of the Thames, 4} miles W.S.W. of 
St. Paurs. It was made a borough by the Reform Act of 
16G7, and then included tbo parishusof Hammersmith and 
Fulham. Under the Redistribution of Seats Act of 1885 
the three parishea were made separate boroughs, each return¬ 
ing one member. The population of Ohulsea is 88,128. It 
contmns many good streets and squares, well laid out and lined 
« with largo hpuses, and there is a fine embankment along the 


Thames for a considerable distance. Tlie old church haa 
been repaired and partly restored, and there are also some 
churches and liandsome places of worship for disKeutors 
and Roman Catholics. In the old churchyard there are 
mouum&nts to the memory of Sir Thomas More and Sir 
Uans Sloane. The Royal Hospital for invalid soldiers is 

Chelsea, and also the Royal Military Asylum, the latter 
founded iu 1801. The hospital was built from Sir 
Christopher Wren’s designs. Chelsea SuspoDBion Bridge 
is an elegant structure; it was built by Mr. Page, the 
arehittxt of Westmiuster Bridge. As early as 785 the 
village was mentioned under the name of Cealacytkey 
where an ecclcshLsticol synod was held. In the reign of 
Henry VTII. it was still coiled Chclehitky and the king 
bestowed the manor on Catlierine Parr, but soon afterwards 
the name nssmned its proseut form. Th^^finc manufuc- 
tnre of porcelain called “Chelsea china” [see Gkramic 
Aut and PoicgelatnJ existed hut a short time, and 1ms 
long been quite extinct. 

CHEL'XJCNHABIv u {tarliiuncntary and municipal 
borough in the county of Gloucester, England, situated iu 
a valley through which the Clielt flows, 8 miles N.E. from 
Gloucester, and 121 miles W. from Tendon by the Great 
Western Railway. The town is modem, and owes its im¬ 
portance to its saline springs. In 1811 the population 
of the palish was 8112^3. lu 1881 it had hiereosed to 
43,972. Cliultcnliam bus Ikscu styled “the queen of 
wulering-placcs,” and combines many advantages. The 
Cotswold HIIIh shelter it from the cold wintin; and it 
intermingles the claims of rural scenery with elegant town 
architecture, uoble trees being promiscuously distributed, 
or arranged in tine avenues, in connection with tho 
streets, squares, and villas. The borough, which was ahvays 
more extensive than tlie parisli, ami the liinitK of which were 
extended under the Itcdistrlbutiuii of Seats Act of 1885, has 
a population of'50,482, and returns one ineinbttr. Tho 
town eoiituiiiK n thoatro, assembly-rooms, pump-rooms, and 
numerous hotels. There is a fine gravelled promenade, 
called the W’ell Walk, Thu Rprings, of which there are 
ulNiut fourteen, arc chiefly saline, and contain principally 
chloride of sodinin, or common salt, iu solution, reseuibllug 
bca-water; but some of them have in addition a little iron, 
and tlicrc arc other slight diilbreiices. The best kuowu 
arc the Old Wells, Pittville, Montpellier, and Gambray, of 
which the last is chalybeate. The waters are mostly of 
use in liver complaints. Tu addition to its Hainbrity, the 
towm is now much resorted to for its (‘ducutional establish¬ 
ments the oldest of wliieb is the grammar-school, founded 
in 158G, where at one time gratnitouH instruc^on was 
given in Latin, while payment was required fur Englisli, 
owing to the translation of the word “ grammar ” in tlie 
endowuimt deeds to mean Latin only. The most import¬ 
ant educational establishment is, however, the I'ropriotary 
College, which has an average of COO pupils. Tho town 
is governed hy six aldermen, including tlie mayor, and 
seventeen councillors. 

A village has existed on the site of tho town from very 
early times, and Roman rf>mains have been found in tho 
vicinity. Prior to Queen Elizabeth’s time we And Chel¬ 
tenham sending representatives to Parliament, but tbo 
inhabitants were then relieved of tho burden. It was not 
uniii ir'^G that tho saline springs attracted attention; but 
after u visit of George III. they rapidly rose in repute. 

CBSBK'IS^^Ry (from Gr. chemeia)^ according to Suidas, 
was “ the making of silver and gold," or wliat is now more 
generally understood by tbo name of Alchbmt. Suidas 
lulds that Diocletian burned all the ancient books of the 
EgypthuiH on chemistry, in order that they might no longer 
be able to acquire wealth hy the practieo of this art, and 
so no longer have it iu their power to resist the Romans. 
According to modem definition, the object of chemistry 
is to determine tho constituents of bodies, and the laws 
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which legnhito tlio combinations of the elementary par¬ 
ticles of matter. 

Refore the time of Constantine, the knowledge of 
chemical sobstances possessed by tho ancients was limited 
to a small number. Vinegar, nitre, potash, soda, cemmun 
salt, sal ammoniac, alam, copperas, verdigris, lims^^ay, 
hniphur, oils, gold, silver, mercury, iron, loi^, copper, tin, 
orpiment, white lead, litharge, antimony sulphido—thetw 
are nearly all the chemical substances of which distinct 
mention has been met with. Tho priuciplos or thconos 
wore little more than a collection of unconnected and ill- 
funned axioms or maxims. 

h'roin tlie seventh to the sovcntmith century many 
important facts were discovered, aud several products 
were added to the meagre list which has been given. 
liosU Valentine^discoverod a mode of making sulphuric 
acid. Raymond Lully produced nitric acid from nitr*?. 
Glaulicr prodnetMi muriatic acid from cummon salt Aqua 
regia W'us first prepared by Hollandus. Geber improved 
tho iiKHles of preparing the cai’buimtcs of potash and of 
soda and borax. Glauber dcscrilN^d the Hul 2 )hateH of soda 
and of ammonia. Lully and Valentino discovered many 
of tlic important properties of potaslt and ammonia. 
Grollius, Martholinns, and Sylvius adde<l to the uumber 
of saline sabstmiccs before known. Very little ucw infor¬ 
mation was obtainisl concerning the eartlis. Among 
Valentine discovered antimony. Agricola bismuth, 
Paracolsns zinc, and SchrOdcr arsenic. The nitrate aud 
chloride <if silver, calomel, oxide of mercury, oxide of 
antimony, acetato of lead, tartrate of aud of 

antimony, and sulphate of zinc were discovered, and 
names npidied to them very different from those by which 
they are now known. Tiie suiplmric and nitric ethers 
were mentioned by ViJcntinc, spirit of wine by Lully and 
others, carbonate of aminunia by Lully, and carbonic acid 
gas by Van Helmout 

From the middle of the seventeenth century to the 
hegitmiug of the eigliteeulh many learned .societies were 
fonned, such ns th(j Academy del Cimento at Florence iu 
IGm, the Koynl Society at London iu 16C0, the Academy 
j)f Sciences at Paris in 1666, aud the Prussian Academy in 
1700. These sfxsieties greatly promoted the advancomnut 
of cljcmistry. Among individnol researches, those of Key 
on calcination, in 1C30, were important. Newton, ob¬ 
serving that sugar dissolves in water, alkalies unite with 
acids, aud metals dissolve in muds, inquired whether these 
ofibets are not occasioned by an attraction between their 
particles, and he thus indistinctly broached the doctrine 
of chemical attraction. Boyle inadti many itni)ortant dis¬ 
coveries relating to tests or reagents, combination, acids, 
alkalies, and combustion. Hooko took port in many of 
thesn investigations. Mayow of Oxford made experiments 
on tbe analogies between respiration aud combustion, lie 
also noticed many new and curious facts relating to the 
mutual action of salts. 

The names of Bcchcr and Stahl are connected with 
important inquiries relating to combustion and to the 
nature of the elementary bodies. Bcclier, born at Spires 
in 1685, entertained on opinion that the elements of bodies 
are air, water, and three earths, one of which is infiammable, 
another mercurial, and another fusible; these three earths, 
combined witli water, lie sujiposed to constitute a universal 
acid, which is tbe basis of all other acids. He entertained 
several other notions wliicli are now kuown to be utterly at 
variance with the results of experiment; his greatest merit 
was the contrivance of a theory by which all known facts 
were connected and deduced from one general principle. 
This theory was adopted aud considerably modified by 
Stalil, and was by him promulgated in so imposing a form 
AS to be received by tho chemi^ world almost universally 
for nearly a contury. George Ernest Stahl, born at 
Anspoch in 1660, pursued chemical studies, with great 


ardour; and in a work on tho “ Dogmatic and E xpcrimcntal 
Principles Chemistry,” be promulgated what is now 
known os tho Stahliau thooiy. According to this theory 
all combustible bodies are compounds; all metals ore im¬ 
pregnated with an infiammable principle, called pblo^ton; 
and this phlogiston is tho cause of all motalUzatiou and 
combustibility. Overturned as this theory has since been, 
the merits of Stahl as a first-rate chemist, considering tho 
time when he lived, have been fully admitted by everybody. 

Several cbcniists of tbe phlogistic school ffdlowed, wlio 
contributed to the udvaticcincnt of chemical science during 
tbe cighteeuUi century. Among those were Neumann, 
Pott, Margroiif, Kuuckcl, Brandt, Lcrnery, Homberg, Du- 
haincl, und Macquer. Dr. Hales greatly advanced the 
knowledge of xiiicumatic or gasc<jus chemistry. He sub¬ 
jected u vast numl>er of bodies to tbe action of heat, and 
by this means obtoitied gaseous products from them: thuK 
he found that the air winch he obtained from wood was 
fatal to Aiihn.als; fmm nitre he procured nearly 200 times 
its Volume of air, and from coal une-tbirdof its weight; 
he found that oil of vitriol, when p<»ured on iron filings, 
;)roduccd very little air, but that tho addition of water 
occasioned its evolution in largo quantity; he also found 
that, wlien )>hosp]jurus was burned in air, tlie quantity of 
air wiis diminiblied utid white fumes were produced. Iti 
1718 Geolfroy publLshc<l tables of affinity, wlucli, though 
incorrect, were useful to later inquirers. Dr. Black, in 
17.'j6, publishcMl his researches on calcareous, magnesian, 
and lUkuUnc suhstuucos. He showed that tlicro existed 
iu these substmccs an aeriform body, possessing chemical 
and physical properties jjerfcctly distinct from the air of 
the atTri(j.s[)hcrc; and that it. was capable of being expolbnl 
from earthy and alkaline substances by the action of an 
acid, and when tin: air tints set free was collected and 
exmmncd lie found it to possess tbe properties of a weak 
acid. This discovery of an clastic fluid, distinct from 
common air, wjw followed by many successful researches 
on gases generally. Black's subsequent researclics on 
latent heat wci*e verv' important to chemical science. 

About llie year 1705 Mr. Cavendish discovered and 
described the x^mpertics of infiammable uir, bince called 
hydrogen ga.s; and he asocrUuned the relative densities of 
fixed uir, inflammable air, und common air, the exact 
proportions of the constituent gases of the atmosphere, 
the composition of nitric acid, and tho freezing xxiiiit of 
mercury. Dr. Priestley (Iwru in 178J5, died in 1804) was 
one of tlie greatest chemists of the eighteenth century. 
His first memoir was published iu 1772, and was on the 
method of impregimting water with carbonic acid gas. Ho 
next minutely examined nitric oxtde. Priestley, Rntlicr- 
ford, aud Scheele discovered nitrogen independently of 
each othijr. Priestley’s greatest discovery was tliut of 
oxygen, called l»y him dephlogisUcatcd air, in 1774. He 
procured oxygen by strongly heating red oxide of inertjury, 
formed by the aetifin of heat and air ux>on the mutul, and 
collecting the gas which was evolved from it. He showed 
the existence of sulphurous acid, fiuosilido acid, muAatic 
^icid, aminouiacal gas, nitrous oxide, carbonic oxide, and car- 
burutted hydrogen. He examined the action of electridty 
on various comxsiund gases, and the action of vegetation 
on atmospheric air. Indeed, scarcely any dcjuirtmcnt of 
chemical rcsi^areh esi'ajted Ins notice. 

Bergnum (born in 1735, died in 1784) published in 
1774 a paper on tho “Aerial Add,” now called carbonic 
acid gas. Ho afterwards made researches on oxalic .odd, 
and on a large number of other suhstannes. But ho is 
ehiefly noti'd for his “ Essay on Elective Attractions.” In 
this work his iutenUon was to })omt out the nature of 
chemical oiHnity, and to account for the anomalies which 
that complicated subject a])XH‘nrs to present. He adopts 
it ns a principle that chemical combination is the result 
of ou absolute force. He published tables in fifty-nino 
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columns, in wliicli he showed the rclatiTe attraction of 
bodies, or what ho terms elective affinity. These tables 
are constructed upon the now well-kn<jwn pnnciple, that 
any substance, whether iieid, nikali, or metallic oxide, 
being placed at the head of a column and others nndcr it, 
such substance has the peatest affinity for that next to it 
and for the rest, according to the nearness of their place. 
Tljcse tables, thongb not always correct, were valuable 
additions to the materials of tlie science. 

Scheele (born at Sti-alsund in 1712, died in 178C) dis¬ 
covered a new mode of obtaining oxygen, called by him 
empyreal air. He made discoveries on the blackening 
effect <ff the sun's rays on chloride of silver, on the compo- 
eition of Huor-spar, on the inolylnlic and arsenic acuds, on 
milk and its constituents, on the citric, tartaric, and 
gallic acids, on ether and calomel; he discovered chlorine 
^called by him “ dephlogisticatcd marine acid ”), bjwytes, 
and prussic acid, and formed the arsenite of copper, since 
known as “ Scheele's grc(M>.” 

Lavoisier (bom at Paris in 17-13, died in 170 0 con¬ 
tributed largely to chemical science. His “jfeldmcns dc- 
Chimie"wcro published in 1780. In this work be con- 
aiders heat as a subtile fluid or a mat45rinl substance, wliicli 
lie calls caloric. Ho argues llmt the dilfcrcnt forms of 
matter depend in general upon the quantity of caloric 
which they contain. His researches on the properties of 
gases led him to pnqsjMi the distinctive n:iin<‘K of oxygen 
and azoto tf> two of the most important. Lavoisier and 
bis coadjutors enecled variotiK improvements in chemical 
nomenclature, most of which remain in use at present. 
He investigated the nature of the diamond, and sliowed 
that by burning it in oxygon gns carbonic acid was fonned, 
and hence he argued, wlmf. is indcml now generally admitted, 
that the diamond in its chemical nature is similar to com¬ 
mon charcoal. Ho conjectured, whut Davy afterwards 
proved, that the alkaline earths am metallic oxides. Many 
other points connected with tlicorctlcal chemistry were in¬ 
vestigated by him; and lie obtained from Davy the char¬ 
acter of one of the most logical and sagaeious of chemical 
reasoners. He stands under tlic charge, Iiowever, of un- 
nnfaimess in relation to the discoveries of otlicr chemists. 
A lengthened controversy ttnik jiloce some years since con¬ 
cerning the share which Lavqisicr had in the discovery 
of the composition of water, Cavctidisli and Watt being 
the other two competitors for this honour. 

Claude Louis Berthollet (bom in 1748, died in 1822) 
was the author of more than eighty memoirs on chemical 
aobjccts. Among tire most important of these arc papers 
iu which he demonstrated the nature and property of the 
dements of ammonia, the bleaching properiies of chlorine 
(called by him oxygenized muriatic acid), tlio nature of 
fulminating silver, and numerous facts relating to prussic 
acid and other substances. In a work called Chemical 
Statics** ho canvassed Bergman's opinions on chemical 
affinity, and he advanced doctrines which afterwards gave 
way to the atomic theory. Guyton de Morveau (bom 
1789^ died 1816) made some important researches on the 
chemical means of disinfecting dr, and on other points 
connected with practical chemistry; bat bo is best known 
for bis share in the establishment of the new method of 
chemical nomenclature, so honourably due to the French 
chemists LavoisiGr, Berthollet, and Fourcroy as well. 

Antoine Francois de Fourcroy was bom at Paris in 
1785, and died in 1809. This cliemist was more cele¬ 
brated as one of the first authors, if not tlio earliest, of a 
treatise on chemistry, and as a lecturer, than as a promul¬ 
gator of any very great discovery. His chemical treatise 
went throng several editions, and is in general written 
with p^picnity and attention to the history of tlie science; 
bis Philosophy of Chemistry ** is also a work of consider¬ 
able merit. Klaproth (bora in 3743, died in 1817) was 
the first skilful nimlvst of precious stones; he carried the 


I art of chemical analysis to greater perfection than it had 
before attained. He discovered uranium, zirconia, titanium, 
and cerium, and investigated the propcitios of many other 
iHMlies. Vauquclin was also u skilful analytical chemist, 
especially in mineral substances. He discovered glueiua 
and chrominm. 

Mr. Smithson Tennant (born in 1761, died in 1815) 
couflmied Lavoisier's views of the relation between carbon, 
carbonic acid, and thediainoud; he made valoable obser¬ 
vations on limestone and emery, and he discovered osmium 
and iridium. Gahn (bom in 1745, died in 1818) applied 
the blowpipe to the analysiK of many mineral substances, 
especially the oxides of manganese. Gregor (bora in 1762, 
died in 1817) discovered the oxide of titanium, and ana¬ 
lyzed many salts previously hardly known. Wollaston 
(bora in 1767, died in 1828 ) was a most (^fnl and mnitu 
clietTiical analyst. He made researcliea on luiuary calculi, 
on oxalates of potash, on the depimdence of voltmc electri¬ 
city on chemical action; he constructed the scale of chemi¬ 
cal equivalents, so important in relation to the doctrine (d 
definite proportions; he. invented the “reflective goni¬ 
ometer,” for the examination of crystals; ho discovere*! 
palladium and rhodium; and he perfected the motbods of 
working in platinum. 

Humphrey Davy was Inmi at Penzance, in Cornwall, in 
1778, and died in 1829. The researches and dwcoverics 
of this justly celebrated man will ever rank him among the 
greatest chemists of the age in which he lived. 8eo Daw. 

During the latter half <if Davy’s life chemistry received 
immense advancements from other quarters, from Wenzel, 
Iligpns, Richter, Proust, Dalton, Berzelius, Gay-Lussac, 
Prout, Faraday, &c. Of the atomic theory and Dalton’s 
connection with it an account is given elsewhere. [ Sec 
Atomic TuEOitY.") in 1 h03 Sertuemer, by discovering 
the morphia coutuiued in opium, commenced the important 
study of the vegetable alkalies. Oonrtois discovered iodine, 
Berzelius discovered selenium, silicon, zircon, and thorium, 
Stromeyer, Arfwcdson, Bii.s.sy, and Sefstrom respectively 
discovered the metals cadmium, lithium, magnesium, and 
vanadium. Faraday sncceeded in liquefying many of the 
gases, and enriched chemical science with many discoveries. 

Thu late Professor Fanulay’s “ Exjierimental Kescarches 
In Electricity” threw a wholly new light <m many depart¬ 
ments of chemistry. He measured electrical and chemical 
power, and showed that the latter is never inanifcKted 
without the presence of the former; he also threw greater 
light on the chemistry of the voltaic batteiy than any one 
who preceded him, and enriched almost every department 
of chemical science. [See Fauai>ay.] The late Professor 
Daniel], by Ins investigationH of chemical compounds, showed 
the close connection between electricity and ^emistiy. lie, 
as well as Turner and Graliam, brought out a number of 
important results relating to the laws and modes of com¬ 
bination in chemical substances. 

Chemistxy, considered distinct from its electrical rela¬ 
tions, has bad very important enlargements. Many new 
metals have been discovered by Berzidins and otliers, such 
as niobium, nitbenium, lantlianium, didyminm, erbium, 
terbium, &c. Playfair, .loftlo, Griffith, Kopp, and others 
have thrown light on the atomic volume of bodies, Gr^nm 
on the nature of double salts and subsalts, and Dumas ou 
chemical combination. 

The relation between chemistry and the arts has been 
developed in a no less remarkable degree. By the researches 
of Daguerre, Talbot, Archer, Maddox, Bennett, &c., on the 
action of light on delicately prepared chemical snrfaccs, a 
wholly new branch of the fine arts has been developed. 
[Sm Photography.] By the investigation of a residual 
action (the deposition of metal from a liquid solution) of 
the galvanic batter}% Jacobi, De la Rive, .Jordan, Spencer, 
and others have developed tlie beautifol and important 
arts of electrography, olectro-^ding, ^ By Schdnbein’a 
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discovery of the curious properties of pun-cotton new light 
was thrown <m the c*hemi(*.al natures t>f explosion and 
exjilusive compounds, and the researches of llunge, Hoff¬ 
mann, and others in the utilization of waste resulted in the 
discovery of the henntiful aniline series of colours. 

Bnt it 18 perhaps in oryanic chvmiHry that the greatest 
pr(»gre88 has been made. The names of Liehip, Duinn^ 
Miildcr, Doberciner, Berzelius, Bunsen, Tyndall, and numer¬ 
ous otliers are connected with olalioraLe and important 
invtistipiitions into tlie cliemistry td life, both auinial and 
vegetable. 

Chemical seience now constitutes a vast system with 
rtnmerous subdivisions, sneb as theoretical, leebniual, prac¬ 
tical, analytical, syntlictical, &c. In eaeb braneli Hhth are 
many Immlred workers, and as u couseijuence llie science 
is in tbc main maite iip of well-cKtalilLsbeil facts, and the 
accession of these facts in the coiir.se of the bust live .and 
twenty yeai-s has been so rapid, so voluminous, and so 
lieteropene<»UH us Almost to exceed the grasp of any single 
mind. The Held of chemical discovi‘Ty is indeed no longt-r 
tionnded liytlie limits of on: owneaitli and its atmosphere, 
but the chemist, like the pliiloso])bcr, penetiates Die vast 
abyss of space and brings back tidings from the worlds 
beyond. Comets no longer pass away and h'uve ns in 
ab.soluto igimr.inen as io tbeir <-oiiijM>sttion, bnt reveal by 
their speeiih the secrets t»f their cheinic.il eoinp<»sition. In 
the b'ss brilliaul hut not less useful sphere of analytical 
cheinisti'y mneh has been >ua:otn])li.shed of late year.s, with 
the active sn^ipovt of the legisl.*itnr<*, in delecting injuri¬ 
ous adulterations aii<l In insuring the suftply <d ]mre and 
wholesome food. 

CHEM NITZ, a town in Saxony, in the circle of 
Zuickan. situated in a large well-natered yjlain at the foot 
of tlie Erzgebirge, on the Oheiiinitz Uivor, an alllueut of 
the Mulde, It h:ia ttr>,0()U inhabitants. It i.s the prin<*i- 
pnl manufacturing town in Saxony; its eottrm goods, and 
espocially its stockings, are celibrated for quality aiul 
cheapness. There are several esbihlishmeots b>r bleach¬ 
ing, dyeing, and for tin* inanufactin c of spinning niaehinery. 
The town is well built; the btreets are S}>aeious, and many 
of the liouses bnik more like palaces than dwelling-hiause.s, 
Its diief buildings and institutions are—the town-house, 
an eneient bnilding, the post-otfiee, the tlu*atre. Die ex 
change, several schools, a large Sunday-school, managed 
by the w'orkmeii’s union, a seieiitiUc assueiation, an arelil- 
tectural and arllBlic siKiiety, and several chnn'lies. Die most 
interesting of which are. the church of St. James, dating 
from the fourteenth century, and the abbey church, of the 
sixteenth century. The old walls have lieeii levelled, and 
their site mmlo Into jiruinenmlcs, which connect the old 
town with its thriving suburbs. 

Chemnitz was a settluinent of the Wends. In t)3K its 
first Christian church was established. Erom the twelfth 
to the sixteenth antury it was a free imperial city. Its 
trade was almost entirely destroyed during the Thirty Years’ 
War; hut the introduction of cotton weaving shortly after, 
and tho English quiit ntaiiiifacluro in 177.5, enabled it to 
recover its prosjierity. Tho Arkwright system of cotton- 
wo aving c ame into use hero in Ituh. 

CHSBSNlTZt BlAimN, a distinguished Lutheran 
theologian of the sixteenth century, was born on the Hth 
November, 1622, at Trenonbritzen in the Middle Mni'ck of 
Brandenburg, where his father, though sprung from an 
ancient noble family, carried on tlio trade of a clothmakcr. 
After studying for some time at Frankfort on tho Oder 
under Dio oyo of his relaDvo, Profesaor George Sabinus, 
he re|)Aii'ed in 1646 to WIttemberg, where ho became a 
favourite stndent of Melancthon, by whose advice he directed 
his special attention to mathematics and astrologj*. When 
the University of WIttemberg was scattered and almost 
anniliilated by the Smalkaldic War in 1547, he withdrew 
to Konigsberg, where Sabiuus hail preceded him, and was 
VOJ» IV. 


appointed rector of tho Githednil hcIiooI. Hero he con¬ 
tinued till 1663, occupying himself chiefiy with the sys¬ 
tematic study of theology in nil its branches, .and amass¬ 
ing an immciiRo store of learning, of which he gave the 
tir.Hfi public example iu a controversy whicli he maintained 
during those years with Andreas Osiander, one of the 
KonigHberg tiuMlogians, on the Rnhject of the Lutiierau 
doctrine of justilicalioii, on which Osiander had proposed 
several very inalerial and indeed dangerous modlHcations. 
llis opponent, however, jirevailed in the Ktrife, and Chem*- 
iiitz was obliged to leave Konigsberg. Returning to Wit- 
temberg ho was cordially welcomed by Melancthon, and 
liegaii liy his advice to deliver lectures in the university on 
MehmcDioirs T.oei Coimniuies. Bnt an invitation to settle 
ill Brunswick having been offiTcd liim in 16.54, he accepted 
it, and iu that city he sjicnt tlie remalmkT of Ins life, 
first as eoadjutor in the pastorate, tlien as pastor, and 
finally as snperiiitendeut. Ilo died on the Hlh of April, 
ir>S(5. Cliciniiitz was one of the most learned tluHdogi.'iiiH 
of the Lutheran Olmrcli. He look a prominent part along 
with Andrea against the (’ly’pto-Galvinists, and in tho 
drawing nji of the Formula Ooncovdias; and he highly 
distinguished him.'ielf liy his polemical treatises against Dm 
Jesuits and Die decrees <4 the tkunieil of TitiU. His prin- 
nipal wririiigs were us follows- •'l.oei Tlieologici, quilms 
el Loci (Joiniirmcs Phil. Melanethouis perspieue explicau- 
tiir” (Frankfort, 1601J; **Tlieologim Jesuitarum prjtjcipiia 
capita” (I.eipy.ig, Ififi2); “Exainen Ooncilii Tridentini” 
(16(1.51; ‘M»e dnalms iiatnris in riiristo” (Jeno;, 1.570). 
Tin- Ihani.sh divines aelcnowledgeil that sinee Luther's 
death no llieologiaii had inflicted such heavy blows upon 
their svstem as (Mieinnltz. 

CHENG'ALPAT {rUlnyU^pni, ‘‘the brick town") a 
ilistriet in the presidency of Madrmi, British India, lies 
between 1‘>"‘ l.T and Iff’ .54' N. lat., and hetween 70'' 3.5' 
and HO" 23' K. loii. 'I’he area is 2763 square miles, and 
the population 1)60,000. Tlie Bay of Bengal Ik)UiuIs it on 
the cast; on Du* nitrth lies Nellorc district; on the south, 
Areot; and on the west, North Areot. 

Tlie district generally pre.seiils a Hat and Tniinlcrcsthig 
aspect. Tlu‘ land siddom rl^es to iui elevation of more 
than 300 feet, and in many jilaees near the coast it sinks 
below the sea-level. 1/mg reaches of lilown sand, often 
sejmrated from Die mainland by haekwatiTS, form the chief 
feature of the <*oast scenery ; while inhind, great expanses 
of Hat rice plains, and windy or stony wastes and prairiea 
of poor pasture land, constitute tho priucipal vni'etics of 
the. landseupe. Extensive, tank beds, supporting groves 
of the palmyra palm, Lamarind, and mango, occasionally 
diversify the scene. The land nowhere attains the high 
fertility of some, of the other Madras districts, and is 
as a rule poor. The prevalent tenure is rayativari, the 
cultivator hohling direct from government, with a jier- 
nmuont right of occupancy, 'flic staple emps arc. cliolam, 
lagi, varagu, maize, juilses, oil seeds, cliilics, and tobacco. 

'I'hn climate, e.onsidering the latitude, m.ay bo called 
temperate, and tho cxtrimies of heat and cold experifinced 
inland arc here unknown. The mortality returns give an 
annual dcatli-ratc of 23 per lOOO. Ague is endemic, and 
small-pox, ophthalmia, and iteafiiess are very c.ommon* 

OiiKNfiAi.i’AT, Die chief town of the above district, is 
30 miles S.W. of Madrnsk 'i'he historical inten^t of Cheng- 
nlpat centres in its fort. This stronghold was erected about 
the end of the sixteenth centery, when the Vijayanagar 
rajahs, fallen from tlicir original pimer, held their court 
alternately hero and at Choudragiri. The workmanship 
proves it to be of Hindu origir, and the site selected must 
}i.ave I’cmlered it impregnable iu tlio past. On three sidea 
lie a lake and swamps; the fourth, iiaturally weak, ia de¬ 
fended by a double lino of fortifications. Although now 
commanded on all sides by modern artillery it has always 
been considered one of the keys of the presidunqy city. 

a 
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CBtSTEB is the name of two important Frcncli 
y)«ot« of the eighteenth centni^’. They were bom at Ceii- 
.stanfiuople (where their father woh consnl-general) of a 
Oi'LH'k mother and u Frencij father. It is not too much to 
M^y tlmt Andrfi Marie dc Chdnier is beyond question the 
greatest French poet of the eighteenth century. Hu was 
born in 1762^ and returned to France when young. In 
1787 he was attadied to the umbaHsy at T^mdon; Imt 
jx'turning to France be symphthixed with the Uevolution, 
tiiuugh on its more moderate and hlgh-prindpled side. In 
fact, his horror at the September massacres dro\o liim 
towards tlic Itoyalists. His genius was too great for safety, 
and ho was ])roscrihed as dangenms by Kobespierre. who 
eauM'd him to ha guillotined on the Ttli Thermid<ir, 17i)4. 
'J'w o days later ho would Iiave l)een not only safe, but prob¬ 
ably one of tho foremost men in France, for the lyr.ant 
himself fell on the Dtk Thennidor, perishing by tlie self¬ 
same axe on tbe lOtb which hod slain the poet only tliri'c 
days before. Chdnier's stylo is classical, probably from tlic 
accident of his Gna'k blood, but it is marvellously full of 
lire; and his comments on Sliukspearu arc rc])let(‘ with 
admiring appreciation. Koepiifg to the classical form, he 
is full of the romantic spirit. Among his best works, and 
more complete than most of his p<u*ins. arc the “ lambes,” 
writ ten hi prison after he had I'cen ccmdeinned. As lio 
passed to his cell he exclaimed, touching his head, so soon 
ti) l>e severed, “ Et pourlnnt il y .avuit quciqm* chose la.” 
Tin* liest edition of his works is by Gabriel d»‘ Chenier, 
(Furls, three vols., 1870). 

His ^oungH^ broth<ir, Mari<‘ .Tosoph (17G4-1H11) was 
on the other hand a fervent republiean. and wrote more 
dramatic tlian lyrical or satiric poetry. 

CHBNOPODXA'CElAh an order of plants consisting 
of immerouR sixicics, used either for culinary purposes or 
for the manufacture of soda. »Spii)ach. beet, oracli, and 
otlii'r spinacentis plants belong to this order, in wiiich no 
deleterious species has been discovered. Most of thosjiecies 
are mere weeds, growing in ivaste placi’s, chiefly in extra- 
tropical regions. Salsola, Salicomia, and Siucda grow in 
salt marshes, and. yield largo (luanlities of scsla. . 

Clienopodiacem belongs to the division Mosochlabiy- 
i>5%.iu From tho orders whieJi are included with it in 
the same series (Curvembryem) it is distinguished by the 
divisions of the perianth being membrammuousor herbac(>ous; 
stamens hypogynous or perigj'nons, generally witii free 
lilamcnts; ovary onc-eclhsl, with one ovule; style simple, 
or two or throe lobed, or two tii five slylo.s; utricle indc- 
liihcvjit. The species are herbs or shrubs without stipules. 

CHE'OPS, King of Egypt, and buihbn* of the great 
Pyramid at Gizeb, and Chepbren, bis brother and sue- 
ces.sor, also builder of a pyramid. See Pyrabih). 

CHXP'STOW. a river port and market-lowm in the 
county of Monmouth, England, on the Wye, 2 miles from 
its junction with the Severn, 14^ miles N.N.E. of Newport, 
and 14ll miles from London by the Great Western Kail- 
W'uv^ It stands on a rising slope between bold cliffs, 
amiost some of tho finest scenery of England. Tho town 
is fairly well built, and its chief edifices arc its church 
and old castle. It has a small shipbuilding trade, but tbe 
town of Newport has deprived it of most of its commerce. 
There is a fine railway bridge over tho Wye, built on the 
combined principle of Stephenson’s tubular and Telford’s 
suspension bridges. Tlie tide here is tbe highest in Europe, 
rising HO suddenly as to form a dangerous bore. The rise 
Is often 60 feet, and sometimes it e^en attains to 70 feet. 
The water in a well in the towm rises and falls at tho 
stune time. The parish church (ioutains many interesting 
monuments; it was originally tho conventual chapel of 
ft IWnedietine prioiy of Norman crHction, but tho chancel 
and transepts were rebuilt at the beginning of the present 
century. The castle, on a steep cliff overhanging the Wye, 
diitos fron^tho eleventh century, though most of the exist¬ 


ing remains, wluch occupy a considerahlo s]>ace, appear to< 
be of more recent origin; it was alternately in the Imnds of 
both fmrtics dnring the Civil War; and after the Eestoration 
Henry Martyn, the regicide, was imprisoned for life in one- 
of its towers, wlicre he died after thirty years* confinement. 
About 3 miles up the river there is a high rock known as 
Jl^indcliff, 1170 feet high, fnan tho summit of which a fine 
view of the surrounding cunutry may be obtained. Tintera 
Abbey is about a mile higher np. Populatiou, 668(>. 

CHBQ.TTS* an order uii a Imnker by a person who has 
money in the bank, directing him to pay a certain sum of 
m<fnoy to tbe bearer or to a person muned in the clje<iue, 
which is Kignud by the drawer, A cheque is immediately 
payable on presentation, and should be presented on tho 
day on which it is reccivivi, ur within a reasonable time. 

As commercial tmusactions increased ju>‘j multiplied, tho 
convenient mode of payment by clieque liecame more and 
more general. Gradually, for tbe sake of greater sejcnrity, 
the custom of “crossing” grew up, and was boiie\ed 
legally to insure tlint its payment could then only l>e made 
througlt one hanker (the drawer’s) to «*inothcr lumkcr (the 
holder’s). On an mrlion being brought, however, to recover 
a large sum pmd over the counter by a London banker, it 
was found that “ crossing ” had no legal validity; and in 
1800 an Act w'os passed that enjssed cheques should only 
lie ]>aid through a hanker. (In th<5 (jucstioii arising, how¬ 
ever, of the crossing being tamjiered with, it was decided 
tliat the crossing was no purl of the clu^que, and its oh- 
Jiteratioii was consequently nut punishablo. Anotln'r Act 
was tlien passed in 1858, which declared the fraudulent 
obliteration of a cheque to he felony. This Act proved 
suUicient for all puiqHi.ses until 1875, when a ease aroso 
(Smith n. Union Jhink of London), in which the couvtH 
decided that wlnm a crossed cht'que had been htolen and 
yiussed for value to a third jierson, W'ho paid it in to his 
own banking account, the loser had no remedy against tho 
bankers, bi'eausc the cheque renmintd negvtutbk. nutwith- 
standing the crossing. The dwdsion wjis received with 
great eoiistcrnation, it having been generally supposed tlmt 
the legalized crossing afforded the fullest security figaiust 
the value of the cheque lining |)aid to the account of any 
uue but the lawful holder. 

Tho CrosBod Cheques Act of 187G was jiassed to insure*- 
this nccess.ary protection to ho important an instimiient of 
commercial transactions as the cheque. The cheque ia 
deiined as “a draft or order on u banker, payable to licuicr 
or to order on demand.” Hence, if a cheque bo not emsst'd, 
it is payalile at the bank specified to whoever may present 
it. Auy lawful holder, however, may cross a cheque, and 
the crossing may be either general or special. Clicques aro 
crossed “ gctiernlly ” when they bear on their faces tho 
word.s “ and Company ” (or any abbreviation thereof), be¬ 
tween two parallel tran.sverso lines, or bear two parallel 
transverse lines siinply. When, in addition, they bear tbo 
name of a banker they are deemed to be crofwcd specially.” 
Tlic lawful holder of a cheque may change a general into a 
special crossing, and may add to cither tbe words “ not 
negotiable.” The power ^ add these words was the 
special feature that was introduced by the Act of 1870. 
Tho words account of A. B.” may also he added, when. 
the cheque can be paid iu only to a special bank, and 
furtlier, only to a specdal account in that bank, namely, 
tbe account of Mr. A. B. 

The effect of these crossing's may bo stated as follows:— 
If oroHsed generally, a cheque can only be paid to a banker; 
if specially, payment must be to the hanker named in the- 
crossing. A special crossing must be to one banker only, 
or if to another, only os agent of the first for collection %. 
and tho oblitoration or altering of nuy croiwing (except aa 
above mentioned), even if by mistake, renders cheque 
void and of no effect, even in the hands of the lawfuk 
holder for value. Bankers paying cheques except as thna- 
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antliMrizbd are liable to the true owners of cheques for any [ 
loss they may consequently sustam. 

.So far the provisions of the Act ofToct chiefly the drawers 
of ('lieques and the bankers who cosh them. They do not 
rcHtvict or invalidate dealings with crossed cheques hy other 
jx'i’sons w’ho advance money on such instruments, or who 
take tlieui in iiaytnent from others tlian tlio drawers. TIi% 
crossed cheque will therefore continue to bo a negotiable 
instrument, and may pass from hand to hand as such un¬ 
less the drawer or holder crosses it ‘‘not negotiable." If 
lie does that any person taking it “ shall not hav<‘, nor he 
able to give, a b^ter title to the cheque thou that which 
the pers(»u from whom ho took it hod." TJuis, suppiise A 
draws upon his banker B a specially crossed cheque not 
nuuked ‘‘not negotiable.” This he gives t<» his clerk C 
with directions -'o pay it to his creditor D. Instead of 
fullilliiig Ills iustructionK C takes it to E, and hy some 
])lansibio story iinhices Inin to cash It. E pays the choqnt^ 
intt) lus banking account with F, by whom it is preseulcd 
to A’s hanker, B. Payment having Is-en stopped mean¬ 
while, B rctunis it dishonoured to F, by w'boin it is ndnriicd 
to E, wIjo may, ncveilheless, maintain an action as bona 
Jittf holder for value. But if, on drawing the cheque, 
A had ci*OMRpd it “ not negotiahle.” E would have hud j 
no het]<‘r title than O, and so could not maintain an 
notion against A. 

If the crossing upon a cheque is altered or obliterat(!<l 
in Kuch ri way that a banker is deceived, and In good faith 
and witlumt negligence” pays the ssiuie ns if it Jiad nut 
been crossed, the hanker incurs no liability. If, liowuver, 
a clic([tu' is fraudulently altered so that a banker pays a 
larger sum than was originally written, he must bear the 
loss, and cannot charge his customer, unless the latter fills 
uj) the cliequu so tliat deception Is <‘usy. or in some such 
W'ay facilitates the forgery. 

CHER, a department in France, comprising Hunt Ben-i 
and Bus Bonrbounais, is bounded N. by the department of 
Loirct, 1C. hy those of Ni^vre and I/iire, S. hy that of Allier, 
and \V. by those of Indro and Loir-ct-Chcr. It lies 
between 40“ and 47“ 40' N. lat., 1“ f>0' mid 3“ 4' K. 
Ion. ’riic giTatest length from N. to S. is 85 miles, from 
E. to W. 55 miles. The .area is 2783 square miles. 'J’he 
po]>nlation in 1882 was 351,405. 

TJie department consists almost entirely of a vast plain 
of very unequal fertility. The eastern part, which belongs 
t») the basin of the Ix)irc, is extremely fertile. The noritli 
1ms scvoml ranges of low hills, which sweep in parallel 
curves from K.E. to S.W.; between them there are valleys 
watered by rivers, which follow the direction of the hills, 
and hero the soil is sandy, and in many parts covered with 
lieuths and inarslics. In the north-western district the 
soil consists of a hungry sand, which yields little else than 
heath and broom. 

The Cher, from which the department is uam«*d, rises 
cast of Aubusson, in the department of Creusc, on the 
borders of which it receives Bie Tardes from the left; it 
then crosses the north-west of the department of Allier, 
and running north separates All^ from Cher, in this part 
of its course taking in the waters of the Aumanco from tlic 
right; turning from tlio bonndaiy a few miles south of St. 
Amand, it runs north-west through the department of 
OhtT to tho noighbourhiHsi of Vierzon, where it receives 
tlio Arnon from the left, and tho Y^vre from the right, 
and begins to be navigable. Below Viorzon it turns west, 
and enters tho department of I^oir-et-Cher, taking in the 
Sauldre a little below Selles on the right bank; hence its 
couTBO is gonerally west to its junction with the Loire a 
little below Tours, after a course of about 200 miles. Tho 
Cher is subject to Hoods, which sometimes rise IG feet 
above the usual level of its surface, and as the gronnds in 
the lower part of its coarse, along the right bank, arc 
low, its inundations ore often attended with great dcstruu- 


tlnn, notwithstanding that dykes have been erected along 
the right bank for 17 miles. 

The department is travemd by tho Canal du Due de 
BiTri, called also Canal du Cher, which runs along fbo left 
bank of the Cher, from Montlnvou, In tlie department of 
Allier, to St. Anmnd; hcncc its coarse is through tho val¬ 
leys of tlio Marmamic, the Y^vro, and tho Auron, then 
psist Bourges, joining the Olicr again at Vierzon. A branch 
joins this canal to the lateral canal of the I.oire, which 
runs from Digoln to Bri.-irc, where the Canal du l.oing 
commences, uniting the Lrare and the Seine. Tho depart¬ 
ment is crossed hy the railway whieb runs directly south 
from Orleans to Vierzon, where it diverges into two lines, 
one running suulh-enst to Buurgcs the otluT south-west 
to Chateaurunx. 

Iron and coal mines are worked; and marble, build¬ 
ing, and mill stone arc extensively quarried. Mang.anesc, 
lithograpliic stone, pl.istcr of F.aris, porcelain, and fuller's 
clay arc found. Tliero are blast furnaces and forges, in 
which tlie smelting (jf tho ore and its conversion into mal¬ 
leable iron and steel .arc efiected near the miiies, chleily by 
means of eliareoul supplied from the neighlMmring forests. 
The comineice of the ilepiirtmeut consistH of the agricul¬ 
tural and industrial products mentiunod, and of fat cattle, 
goat skins, timber, and Ix'cchwwd tf>ys. 

The depart iiient is divided into three arrondissoments, 
which .are as follows—Bonrgrs, Snneerre, and St. Amaud. 
The chief town is Bourges. 

CHERBOURG, a seaport town, naval station, and 
fortress of the lirst class, is situated on the north coast of 
the peninsula of Cotcutin, in the deptartment of Mauclie, 
in Fraiiee, at a distnnee of 75 miles due S. from the 
Needles in tho Jslo of Wight, 213 W. by N. from Paris, 
and had 27,5<t0 inhuhitants in 1882. it stands at tho 
mouth of the Divette, whieh falls into the bay lying bclw’cen 
Cape Levi and Cape la Hague. 

The commerejal port, at the mouth of the Divette, cmi- 
sists of an outer liarbour, wliieh communicates with the 
sea hy a ehaimel (J.'jG yards long, 55 wide, and with a depth 
of 20 feel .at low water, an<l of a basin closed by fiond-gates* 
The naval harbour, whieh is more than lialf a mile north¬ 
west from (ho river's mouth, is cut out of the solid rock; 
it has u depth of 52 feet at high water, and is largo enougli 
to contain fifty vessels of tho line. To the south of tlie 
harbour are dry docks, and round these four slips for build¬ 
ing the largest class of 8hi])S, two slips for frigates, forges, 
furnaccH, workshops, a large timber shed, and various other 
cstnblislnncnts nec(‘.ssary to a naval arsenal. 

The triangular bay opening to tho north of those har- 
iKiurs fonns the CherlKinrg roods, wlnuli have good anchor¬ 
age and arc well sheltered, except from tho north winds. 
To prot(*ct the roadstead from these winds, as well os to 
defend that port of it which is beyond the range of tho 
guns of tlie forts, a breakwater (jligu^ was commenced 
about 2 miles north of tho town in 1784, and after many 
failures, disasters, intemiptiuns, and an enormous expej^sc, 
this gigantic undertaking was fmisbed in 1858. It ex¬ 
tends between Isle-Peldo on the east and Fort Querque- 
villo on the west, for a length of 2 miles 593 yards, leaving 
an opening of 1093 yards at the eastern end, and of 1 milo 
880 yards on the west. Its widtli at tho base is 99 yards, 
on the summit 33 yards; and tho depth of water about it 
varies from 3G to 45 feet. In the central fort of tho 
breakwater there is a lighthouse 65 feet high; then) are 
lighthouses also on the fort in Islo-Pdido and on Fort 
Qncrquevillc. All along the bay, and round the naval 
harbour, fortifications are built, which are said to bo so 
strong as to rnider Cherbourg hnpregnablo from tlio sea. 

Cherbourg is a place of coiisiderablo commmercial ac¬ 
tivity. The chief manufactures are cotton-yam, hosiery, 
refined sugar, soda, chemical products, and leather. Thera 
arc also dyc-hooscs, some largo provision stores, and a lace 
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factory. The exports consist of tho articles named and 
of butt<.’r, eggs, pease, vegi'tables. provisions, cattle, slates, 
&c.; the imports, of fir, hump, and flux (fur the use 
<if the linvy), groceries, wine, iron, &c. The town is an 
entrepot for colonial produce and salt; several vessels 
belonging to tliu harbinir ant engaged in the Newfound¬ 
land liiul (jtlier tisliuries. 

Cherbourg is (be n*siilcncc of a maritime pivfect; has 
tribunals of first instance, comuicreu, aii(l naval aflairs; 
and puhsfsscH a Hchuul of liydrogi-aj»hy, on acndeinical 
boclety, and a college. 

Cherbourg is very aneiunt, and is supjiosed by some to 
be on file silti of the Koman Corialhnn. it was In tlie 
tcntii century culled Carnslair, and WJis hmg ladd by Iho 
Knglisli. It was the last, jd.iec rctain«‘d by them in 
Nonnaiuly. 

CHEBmOY'ER, the fj'nit. of a IVrn\ian downy- 
leaved speeies Anoiia, the Amnut r/nrhno/ia. It is 
d<‘se.ribe(l as the fruit in(»st e.steeincd by llie js'ople of the 
western parts of South Auieiiea, and is very like the cus¬ 
tard apple of the ^Vcsl Judies, to \>l»ieli genus it indeed 
belongs. Its fruit i.s de.vriiheil as nn»st. delicious, >arying 
in size from lliat of an cuau'fe to a si/.e ^^eiglling upwards 
of 3(» ll»s. ,See Ax»»nai'KJ-. 

CBERRV. .See ('i-iJAsr.s. 

CHER'SONESE (to. rlnror, land; and an 

island), n }»eninsula. Two etumlj’io.s were sjwelally r;illed 
Chersonesus in aiiek-nt p*«'j]ajili>. 'J'he lirst was tiie 
TlinACi.\N (or simplv Tlic (’hersoiiese), the 

]ieninsnla of the ilellesponl, now called the l>ardan(dle.s. 
tlullipoli ii<»w staiuls on the in-c-k of this jM-ninsidjL The 
second was the Tai i:fA\ or Si’YTiiiAN (’hiKusoxi.sK, 
which we now <‘all the Crimea. The slrnits leading into 
Uieseaof Azov weiethen called the Cimminian Bospliorns, 
and a Cieek t<oMi and small stal<' of cf»nsich*rahb» iinpfirt 
auec arose there, whieh under Mithridates .ind his sue- 
eessors was nt it.s height towards the close of tliu lifunan 
Republic. 'J’Ijc Taurian Chersonese was famous ain<»ng tlie 
unch'uts as a corn-growing e<*nntiy, KU|»))Iying Atlieiis in 
great part f<tr a l«uig thrie. Tlie CiiMitniAN Ciim:s<»ni-:sk 
is the modern JutkiiaJ. 

GB3CBT is a massive compact varj<dy of ehaleedonic 
ipiartz, often found in beds (*r nodules in sojue stmtified 
rocks, e.s]»ociully lini<sstoin*h, where tlu-y hear n marked 
anabtgy t<» the flint nodule.s <»f the Ciiai.k. They have 
ill all [uobahilUy Imm'Ii fimned by st'gregalioii, inul some¬ 
times iiudose foieigu lM»di»‘s. CaNitie.s liave l>ei*ii found in 
the centre of somi*. chert nodules, iiinal wjlli chalcedony, 
agate, or ipiartz crvstuls. 

‘ CHERT'SBY (from tlie Saxon Cim'l'n Ju/, or island), 
a market • town in the county of Sun*i y. England. 21 miles 

S. W. by from Wateilou Britlge, <*ii u bvaneh ol the 

South-westen, Railway, is situ.ntotl near the hank of the 
'J'lmincs, and connected w'lth Staint's by ahandsomo stone 
bridge. Thu town aro.«e in the shadow of the great inou- 
as^’ry founded here about (»(•(» by Kre^aiwald, bisliop of 

T. undon, in whose niagniH<*eiit church were interred many 
illustrious personages. Few reniains arc* (‘xtant, however, 
cither of elmrch or abbey, though llie foundations of the 
latter liavc been traced and soino marble capitals and 
encaustic tik’s discovered. The parish chui*ch was rebuilt 
in lyOH. nicrc are also se veral dissenting chaj>cls and an 
endowed school, founded in 1725. The cliief trade of Iho 
town 18 in malt, flour, iron hcsips, aud brooms; great quanti¬ 
ties of bricks are also made, and vegcjlubles largely culti¬ 
vated for the Londcai Tnurkets. At Cowley House (lied the 
poet Cowley, 2lBt duly, 1007. About a mile W. rises the 
steep conical ridge of Bagshoi sand, known a.H St. Annc*s 
Kill, 240 feet in altitude. A lioiu^e on its Kouth-Gast side 
was the favourite retreat of the slatesman Charles James 
Fox, many memorials of whom arc there prescrvctl. The 
population of the town in 1881 was 0215. 


Cicsar is supposed to have crossed the Thames near this 
place to attack Cassivclannus ; the stokes then driven into 
tho bed of the river by the Britons to obstniet the passage 
of Ibe Romans are noticed by Bede us remaining in the eighth 
eenturj'; and vestiges of them are still traceable a quarter 
of a mile below the bridge. During the Heptarchy, Cljortsoy 
Mvas the residenee* of the south Saxon kings; at Hardwick 
Court, which is now a fann, Henry VI. resided when a 
eluld; and in the aneieut monastery (founded by Edgar, 
and existing till flenry VIII.) ho was privately inferred, 
though his remains were RubRe<pientlv removed to Windsor. 

CHER'UBIU (Hebrew A"ni5, plural JCruhim, a mystic 
(igurc*) are j)art of the first hierarehy of angels, according 
to the aiieiunt work ‘‘The Celestial Hierarehy,” attributed 
to Dionysius the Areopngite, the Athenian convert of Faul 
referred to in Acts xvii. .14. 'J'lio tlm‘e " choirs” <»f angels 
in this hieraivhy .'in* the ‘‘cherubim, the serapliiiii, and llte 
thrones”- -resjuiclivcly gm’evnors, councillors, and milli¬ 
ters; absorbed respeetividy in kuowh'dge, in love, and in 
sustaining f(»rcc, and all together in worship round the 
Deity. Keeeiviiig Jiis glory diieet tliey transmit it to the 
second hierarchy, 1 In;“dominations, virtues, and powers:” 
wlieuce tin; third Iderarcliy receives it. Tlie latter are 
••princedoms, archangels, and angels.” 'J'he ehemb aud th'- 
serajih are. often represented a.s h«';uis only, with four or si*, 
wings, but in the OldTe.stnment their npjK'nraiiccvaries vi-ry 
greatly; eoulrast the following passages, Gen. iii. 24 ; Ks. 
\.\v. 18; xxxvii, 7 ; 1 Kings vi. 2.”; 2 Cliron. iii. Hi ; 
Kzek. xli. 1H. In the art of the ri'n-aissaneu chenihim 
are represented .n.s figures with crossed wings inste.id of 
logs, but otherwise <if human form. In the fanciful aslro- 
(lii'olojry of the renaissance, well known to llie re!id('i*s (J 
Dante’s “ P.uadiso,” they iiiliaiiited lie.* region of the fixed 
stars, tin* seraphim that of the jiriimiin mobih-. 

CHERUBINI. a musical composer of the first rniil. 
was born in Florence, l llh SepteinlK*r, 1700. His name 
in full was lilavia Luigi Carlo Zenobi Salvatore Clieruljlui. 
and his father was a iimsieian at the Pergola theatre. Th* 
begun to compose at nine years of age, and when be wa> 
Seventeen or eighteen luid written us much climeh music a- 
inanv musicians attain to in their lifetime, and that of 
such excellent quality that tho Emperor Leopold 11. (then 
grand-duke only) provid«*d the funds for him to study under 
Sarti at Bologna, the finest leaeher of the severe Bhle of 
that day. Sarti was a true desoendiint of Palestrina and the 
fine early Italian school, and under him Chernhini le.arneil 
that miOisive and eoiTcet conntorjioint which has as y^t 
been unequalled by any later musician. Not that (.’hem- 
hini was what might be called a “ dry ” composer. He 
prodnrod fi*oin 178t) to 1800 a number of operas; in fact, 
inoro than the limits of this article would permit to Ije 
separately noticed—of these the “ Medea” (IWis, 17ll7), 
in grand tragic opera, and the “ D»'ux Jonmdes ” (Paris, 
iHOfl), in light opera, tnmslated ms the “Water Carrier,” 
still hold tlie stage in England. “ Lodoi.ska,” “ Anacreon,” 
“ All Baba,” &c., an*, also heard abrooil. The overtures to 
many of his operas arc perennial favourites in the concert 
mom. In his day Oliernblni w.as supreme on the stage, 
Beethoven alone exccptocl. But then Cherubini's operas 
might be counted by the score, and Beetliovon, after pro¬ 
ducing the maaterpicco in that style of art, “Fidelro,” 
never returned to it Chumbini’s early operas were pre- 
dneed in varions lown.s of north Italy^: then ho wont to 
London in 1784, and wan so nmcb esteemed os to bo ap¬ 
pointed composer to tlie king, and to gain the friendship of 
the IViiiec of Wales (aftenvanis George IV.) In 1788 be 
went to Paris, and that was thenceforward his home. Thu 
Revolution did not intermpt tho magnificent stream of 
operas wliich flowed from his pen. He oven wrote music 
for tlie fetes of the Rcpnblic. In his easy way ho accopted 
the Directory, and wrote Btnto-mnsic for that also. In 
1795 the Directorate appointed him one of the principals 
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in the newly founded Consen'Etoiro dc Musiquc. In I 8 O 5 
ho loft his new duties to produce, by invitation, an opera 
At Vienna, and to form a much d<isirod intimacy with 
Beethoven, who esteemed his style very highly. But war 
broke out ohiiost at once, and Chcrubinrs stern master, tho 
Emperor Napoleon, arriving as a conqueror, tho composer 
liad to leave the opera to conduct tho Imperial coiuMsrts \ 
kSchOubrunn. Oherubhii had been discontented with tlie 1 
emperor's marked want of appreciation of his art (which 
w'as really a compliment to him If be could but have felt 
it so, since Napoleon's mt^Ical taste was r.TcessivGly poor, 
Ills favourite composer being the forgotten racsiello), and 
imd not been without hopes of founding a fresh career in 
Vienna. Those hopes fell to the ground with the ruin of 
CciTnany at this fatal |)cri(>d, and thu maestro returned in 
))iid licalth and '**jrse spirits to Eiunce. ifero he resumed 
thu church work of his boyhood, though now with the con¬ 
summate art of the greatest cuntrupuiitist since Moznrt; and 
In 1800 produced his first grand mass. This was the pre¬ 
lude to that unrivalled colleotioii of majestic church music 
which is tho admiration of all coniioihseurs, and which 
culminates in the splendid Requiem Mass in C. Cherubini 
wrotu fur the Bourbons as he liad written lor Napoleon, 
and with butter reward. His position and emolunu'nts were 
made suitable to his rank in his art, and in 1822 Louis 
Will, had the good sensu to appoint him chief of the 
Conservatoire. Hu set about his treatise on ^^Counterpuint 
and Fugne,” still the classic of the science; and his 

eagerness to enrich tho institution 
by his great store of knowhslgc and exj>eriunce. Tho Con¬ 
servatoire at once took that leading rank it has ever since | 
held. In 182.'i ho was reatly witii coronation music for 
Charles X., and after IHilO he adorned the ceremonials of 
Luiiis Philippe with his music, lie had now come to the last 
of his many masters, for he died in 1842, full of years and 
honours. It must not bo forgotten that he wrote several 
pieces for our Philharmonic Society in I HI 5, and came over 
to meet a cordial welcome in I^mdon on the occasion of this 
pcrfonnaiico, although this was Waterloo year, and Napoleon 
had only a few muntlis before made him Chevalier of the 
legion of Honour. Just as he rose above all parties l>y 
absorption in his art, so he will probably survive many 
changes in tho art itself hy the solidity and purity of his 
style, which is perhaps tho con^ctest ever written. While 
it is not calculated to awaken enthusiasm, It always inspires 
respect, and may endure when comitositions more to the 
taste of the hour have passed away, their little tiinu uf 
fashion once over. Mr. E. Bellasis' “ Cherubini (Loud. 
1874), containing tho complete autobiograpbical catalogue 
of Cherubini's works, is tho licst account of the master. 

CHB8'BAM» B market-town in tho county of Bucks, 
England, 00 a branch of tho Colne, 28 miles from London 
and 5 miles from the Borkhampsteud station on the London 
and North-western Railway. The town consists of three 
streets, and had a po])alation of Cb02 in 1881. The parish 
church is a large Gothic building. There are several 
dissenting chapels, and a small town-hall, partly rebuilt in 
1865. Wooden tarncry-ware of all kinds is mode in tho 
town, but not to so great an extent as formerly; there are 
also some manufactures of shoes and straw plait, and some 
paper-mills in tho vidnity. 

CBCXSS'IBJB, a county palatine 011 the N.W. side of 
England. The shape of tlie couuty has been likened to tho 
“ wing of an eaglo'Stretohed forth at length,” Its northern 
boundary is chiefly formed by Lancasliirc, and partially 
by Yorkshire and tho Irish Sea. The Mersey forms the 
boundary between Chosblre and Lancashire. On the east, 
the couuty has Derbyshire and Staffordshire; on the south, 
Shropshire and a small portion of Fliutsbiro; and on the 
west, Denbighshire, Flintshire, and the Dish Sea. The 
greatest length of the county, from N.E. to S.W.,in a straight 
line, is about 58 miles; tlie greatest width, from N. to S.> 


about .12 miles; the whole circuit Is nearly 200 miles. A 
lung peninsula of tho county is included bctwocu tho estu¬ 
aries of the Mcreey and thu Deo. The area is 705,493 
statute acres. The population in 1881 was 641,037—an 
increase of 83,000 since 1871. 

Tho surface of Cheshire is in general a nearly uniform 
level, but there are a few inequalities. There are several 
elevated tracts stretching in a general northern direction. 
One is between tho Goyt and the Bollin, a second between 
the BuUhi and tho Weaver, u third between Frodsham and 
Bccstun Castle, and a fourth is Aldcriey Edge, near 
Moccleshuid. In former tinie.s there were numerous forests 
in ChusJiire. At present there are only a few large woods 
and plantations, which yield Hue timiicr. A few healh.sand 
peat bogs occur in the eastern half of tho county. 

Gho&hiro abounds not only with riveni utul brooks, but 
with broad sheets of water, called iii<?res, which geneially 
contain fish. The principal arc—O.ak Mere, Tick More, 
Bndworth Mere, Rosthern Merc, Merc Mere, Tutton Mere, 
Chapel Mere, Moss Mere, Broad Merc, Bah Mere, and 
Comber Mere, which is three-quarters of a mile in length. 

The chief navigable rivers are tho Djm-, Mersey, and 
Weaver. The navigation of those rivers is superintended, 
and has hec-u greatly Improved, hy e<»mpanios ineorpomted 
ty Acts of l‘ai'Iijuneiil. The bOiinM} of the Deo is in 
Mcrioncthshir<, wIhtc it forms Bala Water, and thence 
pusses by Bala, Corwen, Llangollen, Ov<‘rton, Bangor, 
Worthenbury, Aldford, and Chester; from whence it pro¬ 
ceeds by a straight artitiriul cut to tlio hio.ad estuary of tho 
Doe. It is navigable to Bangor by barges, and to Chester 
hy large vessels, Tho Mersey is fonned ])y the conflnenco 
of the Etborow and the Goyt, and flowing westwards re- 
C(dv(‘S tho Tiinmc at Slock^sirt, and uftonrards the Irwcll 
and Ibo Bollin; it then flows past Warrington, and expands 
into thu wido «.stuary of the Liverpool Channel. Tin* 
estuary is in nno ])lace 3 miles wido. Tho Weaver flows 
first southwards and Hum northwards, and passing by 
Naiitwlch receives the Dane at Northwlcb, and then falls 
into the estuary of tint Mersey at Frodsham. It has been 
rendered navigable, by artifirial means. There are fow 
more important rivers in the county, on .account of the salt 
trade. Several canals inler&c< t tho cuunty, and it is also 
well provided with railway accommodation. 

(Jcoloyical Cluiractcr, —'I’lie general character of the 
Cheshire soils is a clayey or sandy loam; tnicts of peat¬ 
moss cover a large extent. The rungo of high land to tli© 
east of MncclesUeld is a siiiidstono rock, w'lucb contains 
beds of Coal: this sandstone range h> bounded on tho cast 
by the limestone of Derbyshire. The high land, whudi 
includes Dulamero forest, is also s.andstonc. Tlio most 
important mineral productions of Cheshire ore fossil or 
rock-salt .and coal. The rock-salt is obtained near tho 
banks of tho Weaver and its trilmtary streams. It um.** 
first discovered near Northwieh, in 1670, in seareliing for 
coal; it has simx) been found very abundantly in tlie town¬ 
ships of Wilton, Wincham, Winninglou, and Marstoii, ;jear 
Northwieh. Tliern are salt works also at Nantwich, 
Middlewich, and Winsford. The principal tult-works are 
in the neighbourhood of Northwieh, where nlono there are 
mines in addition to brine-springs. Wherever mining 
operations are airried on, thu surface of the grotiud is con¬ 
tinually subsiding, to an extent that necessitates a constant 
system of propping u)) and repairing of houses situated 
in the vicinity. The total yield of salt in Cheshire aver¬ 
ages l,500,0'u0 tons per annum. Tho beds lie in tbo 
Kuiiper mails, with which, however, they aro not co-exten- 
sivo. The Triassiu marls of Cheshire lio in a kind of basin 
which has l>een compared to an elongated saucer with its 
hiUgost axis lying nearly north and south, und it is near 
the centi'e of this basin, in tho neighbourhoods of North- 
wich and Winsford, that the most important of the rock- 
salt beds are situated. The area of thu marl^strict of 
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Clicshirc has been computed at 700 or 800 square mileB. 
Tliv marlH are overlaid by drift, and rest chiefly upon rod 
and variegated sandstones. No outen^p of rock-salt is 
anywhere known. Tlu; depth from the surface to the top 
of the rock-Balt>—called the rock head—varies from 126 
feet, at I^wton, to 105 feet, at Winsford. Both at North- 
wich and WinsWd the rock head is eitnated below the sea 
level, but clsewbcro—at Lawton, for example—it is found 
to bo considerably above tliat level. Tho rock-salt is found 
mainly in two beds, locally called tbo “ Top Kock ” mid 
the Bottom Kock,” which are sejiarated from each othcjr 
by a layer of indurated marl. Xlie Bottom Kock Is the 
most valuable commercially, and is that in which the 
principal mines—where miniug is still carried on—arc 
worked. In the Top Rock mining luis long since !>ceii 
abandoued, and the old workings, ns a rule, now form vast 
reservoirs of brine, Tlie .average thickness of the salt beds 
throughout Clicslilro lias bct'ii roughly estimated at 150 
feet, and their mijierftcial area—thong)) this is not based 
on any actual proof—is believed to be abmit 20 miles by 
12 or 15. The deiKisits (hereforo, it may lie assumed, 
are practically inexhaustible. There arc, in thi^ vicinity of 
Northwieh, several large mines which it is interesting and 
pleasant to wander tlnough under competent guidance. 
The atmosphere in them is pure and healthy. Deleterious 
gases are nuely met with, and only in veiy small quantity 
when they do occur. One of these mines, a vast subter- 
ranciin chamber, called the Witton Hall Mine, is annually 
illuminated at Whitsuntide, and forms an object of attrac¬ 
tion for thousands of visitors from Manchester and the 
nciglibouriiig towns. Coni of a g(M)d quality is found 
abundantly in many jKirts (»f the county. 

Agriculture.. —^'I'he soil and climate »»f Cboshiro arc par¬ 
ticularly well uda])ted for tin* growth of grass. The soil is 
mostly composed of lonms of \arious degrees of leii.'icity, 
itnd the climale is moistcr than Die more e.'istiTn jiarls 
of England. Situated in an exten.'^ive jduin between the 
Derbysliire and Welsh mountaiuK, Clieshire is seldom ex¬ 
posed to long droughts. The low meadows along the banks 
of the rivers are very subject to In? flooded, wliieli is one 
reason fur keeping Un‘iii in gross. Two-thirds at. least of 
the county possesses a .seal above mediocrity, of which the 
greater part is in jHimiancnt pasture, and pi’uduees the 
excellent cliccsc known Chesliire cheese. The arable 
land is generally that which is Ihouglit too sandy for pas¬ 
ture, or on which the gi*ass luis deteriorated by neglect. 
There arc very few farms, which consist chiefly of arable 
land. According to the ufliei.al ngricullpral statistics 
pnblislied in 1886, it appears that in that year, out of 
640,UOO acres then under cultivation, not less than 360,000 
were permanent pasture, 56,000 were devoted to clover 
Mid other artiiicial grasses, 42,000 to green crops, and 
79,000 to com. Some of Die dairy farms have been 
creeled by wealDiy proprietors in the best manner. Large 
farms arc not common in Chepbire, but the American 
system of making cheese in factories has l)ccn introduced. 
Draining lias been intniduced c.xtcnsively, and with the 
best cflcct—superfluous surface-water being eominon in 
many parts of the county. 

According to the agricultural statistics published in 1886, 
there were then 100,000 cows in the county, cacli of which 
gives OD an overage 2^ to 4 cwts. of cheese in the year, 
according to the quality of the farms. The number of 
other cntDe was 70,000; sheep, 86,000; and pigs, 66,000. 

Manufacturti.^^'Xhc manufacture of cotton and silk is 
extensively carried on In and around Stockport, Maccles¬ 
field, Congicton, and Sundbiuli. At Nantwich and the 
places just named are manufactories of bats and shoes for 
exportation. Some W'oollcii clolbs an* also made in Die 
same districts. Tanning is very extensively carried on 
throughout the county. There arc nlso manufactures of 
gloves, ribbons, and buttons. A little copj>er is found in 


the rocks of tbo Trias formaDon at Aldcrlef Edge, near 
j M.*icclesfleld. But cheese is the principal manufacture, 

! especially near the banks of the Weaver. Potatoes are 
, raised in very large quantities, and are exported principally 
to Manchester and Liverpool. 

Diviiions^ Towm^ ^c .—Cheshire Is divided into seven 
hundreds. It is in Die diocese of Chester, and forms one 
arclideaconry. It is included in tbo South Wales and 
Chester circuit By the Redistribution of Seats Act of 
1885 the county was divided iuto eight parliamentary dis¬ 
tricts, each returning one member. The borough of Stock- 
port returns two members; and Birkenhe.ad, Chester, and 
Stalybridgo one ('neb, nmkiiig a total of thirteen members. 
The capital is Chester. 

Civil JlititoTg and Antiquities .—At the time of the 
Roman invasum this comity formed pair^of the territory 
«c.( upied by the Comavii or Camabii. Under the Komaiis 
it formed part of Britannia Snjierior, and aftenvanhs part 
of Flavia CsesariiMisis. After the departure of the Romans, 
Clioshirc was held by the Britons till 828, excepting for a 
short period in the seventh century. It was in the hands 
of Dio Anglo-Saxons from 828 till tho Nonnan period. 
William the Conqueror made Cheshire a county palatine, 
and granted it to Hugh d'Avranches, commonly called 
Hugh Lupus. From that period Dll the fifteenth century 
Chester was the seat of Lupus and his successors, and flio 
frequent seeiie of warlike pn*parationa, as Die county 
fonned a sort i>f border county between England and 
Wales. It was governed as a comity palatine, almost 
independently of tlie English crown, till the lime of 
Henry >TJI., but Dial king bronglit it more effectually 
under the Eitglisli crown. It remained, bowever, a county 
palatine, with hcparate jurisdiction, nntil 1851. As tho 
inhabitants of Cheshire were almost equally divided in 
opinion during tbc troubles of Charles I., D’.«' county 
soilercd much during the Civil War. 

There arc many remains of ancient mansions, Rome of 
which arc fine specimens of early domestic archilcctuve. 
Chc.shire is the native county of many wealthy families, 
who have occupied the old banmial residences for ages. ^ 

CHKSIIi BANK is the name of a beach of peculiar 
structure on the south coast of Dorsetshire, between Abbots- 
biiry and Fortland. The name ajjpears to Iwvo been derived 
from the German Aeissal, a pebble; it is eliiefly remarkable 
as being composed almost exclusively of shinglcB derived 
from the rocks which lie to the west along the coast of 
Devon and Cornwall, and which to the west, or Abbotsbury 
end, arc of a small and uniform size, but which gradually 
and r(*gularly increase in size towards tho east, or J*oi*tland 
end. This beach is about 18} miles long, but only a few 
fwthigh, and dams off a narrow strip of water—the Fleet 
—from the open sea. The ori^pii of this uniiiue accumula- 
tiiai has given rise to much speculation and controversy. 
I'lie cliicf agent in transporting the material appears to be 
the flood-tide, which in the shallow water near shore, whero 
the velocity is slight, is only capable of moving small 
pebbles, but further off shore, in tbc main tidal stream, with 
a higher velocity, it is capable of transporting larger stones. 

CHESS, probably the most intellectual of all games, 
is played by two persons on a square table of sixty-four 
checkers, with two sets of pieces of ^'iwious denominations 
and powera, sixteen picci'H in cacIi set. The object of the 
game is to force the principal piece (in England called 
the king) of the adverse party into such a situation that 
]i(> cun neither move nor remain without the danger of being 
taken hy some other piece; for tho law of the game docs 
not allow of Ids being actually captured, but only Diroat- 
eiiod (“check”), and he must then remove, if possible, out 
of danger, or, if hfs cannot, the game ifi lo8t(“olie<tkniato”). 

CliesH, on account of the infinite variety of its com¬ 
binations, and from success depending entirely upon skill 
wholly independent of chance, has become a favourite 
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game amoag educated persons of all nations. Tlio facilities 
now existing for acquiring a practical knowledge of the 
game relievo ns from the neccssitj of describing its moves 
«ud roles; and for the study of it, it has a literature of 
its own too extensive for ns to give even a selection from. 

The game of chess is of great antiquity, and appears to 
liave been invented in China or Hindustan. Sir AVilli^ 
Jones inclines to the latter sapposition. The Asiatic nai^ 
is chaiuranga (Sanskrit chatur^ four), from the number of 
playent, originally four. Our name is from tho Poi*sian 
*kah^ king. iShah mat (the king is dead) gives us our 
checkmate.” It was thought by some to have been in¬ 
troduced into Enrope by the CruKoderK, hut there is good 
reason for believing that it was known there many yetirs 
before the date of the lii^t Crasado. 

CHXBT or^fSO&AX, the uj^permost of the two great 
cavities of the body. Tlie word is the same as tho Greek 
kiftte^ and moans in all Aryan languages box; ” and the 
chest in vertebrate animals is only a conical box with a 
bony framework, the smaller end of it turned upwards or 
towards the lica<1. The backlKme fonns tho back of tho 
box, tho ribs the sides, tho muscular partition called the 
diaphragm forms tho floor, which is domed upwards to 
the middle. The contents of the tdiest are—'tlio heart and 
lungs aud their grait bloodvessels, tho windpipe, and 
tho oesophagus or gullet. While the chest adords such 
linn protection to tlic vital structures it contains, it has 
groat elasticity within certain limits, so tliat tho lungs can 
freely be inflated and discharged in the manner di'seribed 
at length in thu article Ki':ai*iRATit>N. The general struc¬ 
ture of tho chest Is described in tlic article Backbonr, and 
illustrated in llie Plates n('ju>inpan}'hig it. TJie ebisticity 
-of the chest may be measured by experiments, which show 
that it exerts a force of 170 Ihs. against an ordinary in¬ 
spiration, this resistance having theveforo to be overcome at 
every breath; but its resistance is no less than d/>U IIjs. 
against a deep breath of, say, 200 cubic inches of air. 

CHSS'TER, an aucient city nnd port, and cafdhd 
town of Olieshirc, is situated on a rocky sandstone height 
on tho northern hank of the river Dee, about (» miles from 
hrhcrc it falls into an estuary of the Irish Clmnnel. It is 
a county of itself, aud has separate jurisdiction under its 
own recorder. 

Chester was undoubtedly a Roman station, if it w’as not 
•of lioman origin. Tho Welsh name by which it is still 
known, Ooerlleon Vawr, or Cacrlleon ar Dyfyrdwy, means 
the ^^gi‘oat camp of the legion on the Dee,” and them cun 
be no doubt that it is th<‘ J)f.va of thn Roman itineraries. 
It was tho headquarters of the tw'cnticth legion, which came 
into Britiuu previously to a.i>. 01; aud not only does the 
figure and construction of tho town attest its Roman origin, 
but fragments of Roman arches and other buildings (‘xisted 
•down to a recent period, an<l probably sumo still remiun; 
:and pavements, many coins, and an altar dedicated to 
Jupiter Tonarus by the primipilus (principal ecuturion) 
of the twentieth legion, have been dng up. In the 
English Chronicle it is stated that EtheUrid, king of 
Korthumbria, took it from the Britons in 607. After 
that date it was in the hands of the Britons. In SHO it 
fell under tho power of Egbeil. After tho battle of 
Hastings it afforded a refugu to Hamid's queen. At the 
Conquest Cheshire was given (with the exception only of 
what belonged to the bishop) to Hugh d'Avranches, com¬ 
monly called Hugh Lupus, or Hugh Wolf, who hail for his 
favourite device the wolfs head. Hugh was a near rohilion 
of the Conqueror, and poBsesKcd this portion of the coii- 
•qncred country with tho Scandinavian title of earl. Cheshim 
became a county palatine, having courts peculiar to itself. 
Hugh resided in the castle nt Chester, and there lie held 
his courts, in which sat llie superiors of the religioms 
liouscs of tho county, togethor with the eight great subin- 
feudatories, among whom be distributed tho greater portion 


of his territorj'. The succeeding earls of his family, of 
whom them were six, maintained the same state. The 
scries termmaled in the reign of Henry III. The city 
was firm in its loyalty to the king in tho Civil War, 
and underwent a siege for three years, only surrender¬ 
ing after the garrison had been reduced to the greatest 
extremity for want of food. Tho must honourable terms 
of capitulation were obtmncd. In 1745 it was gar¬ 
risoned against the Pretender, whicli is the hist event of 
any importance in its history. 

From tlie period of Uie Conquest to the Refonnalion, 
Chester received a series of ch-arters, by which valuable 
privileges were granted or conllmied. It was in those 
times a place of considerable trade. The monastery 
of SL Werburgh hod a nunner}', .and the Black, tho 
W'^hite, and the Gray Friars hud each on establishment 
within its W'alls; there was a college of the Holy Cross, 
and hospitals of St. Anno and of St. John tho Baptist, of 
whieli the latter escaped suppression at the Reformation, 
and still continues, lu the reign of Henry VUl. the 
monastery of St. Werburgh was dissolved, and its clmrch 
became the cathedral of tlie new bishopric of Clientcr. 
The diocese ussigned to the new bishop was the whole 
county of Chester, which had previously been under llio 
superintendence of the Bishop of Lichfield, and the county 
of Lmicaster, with the archdeaconry of Richmond, pai*t of 
the ancient dioceso of York. 

Chester is one of the very few places in England which 
h.ave nmintained in a tolerable state of eomplctcness the 
walls which were erected for their defeiico in remote ages. 
Tiiey now form an agreeable promenade, and afford pleas¬ 
ant views of the summnding country. They are nearly 
2 miles in circuit. The walls and the rows arc two very 
striking objects in Chester lo a Blranger, Tho rows are a 
species of wide footpath, raised .above tho level of tho 
slruet, at the height of tho first storey of a lionx*, and 
covered overhead hy the tliird storey of tlic honse: it is. in 
fact, as if the front rooms of the first floors in a sejh-s of 
houses were thrown open, or rather taken away, in order 
to form tlie row. The two gn*at iiitorserting streets nre, 
for the must jiart, constructed on this plan. Penuant 
Kiippuses that this mode of construction may have existed 
from the Roman times. 

Cliestcr Castle is a modem structure on the site of the 
old castle, with a grand entrance, ob tho model of tho 
Aerupulls at Athens, and containing a semicircular slnre- 
hidl, whore tho courts are held, HO feet by 60 foot, and 46 
feet high, nnd supported by twelve Ionic columns. The 
cathedral is an irregular stmeture of red freestone, chiefly 
built in the reigns of Henry VL, VII., and Vlll. It is 
one of the most venerahlo buildings of the kind In Europe, 
but hud of late years fallen into a serious state of decay. 
It was accordingly determined to thoroughly restore it, and 
this was done under the direction of Sir Gilbert G. Scott, 
nt an expense of more than XHO,000, apart from very 
munificent gifts of various necessary items. TJic wtirks, 
whicli were finished in 1876, occupied eight years. <rherc 
are numerous churches besides the cathedr^, nnd several 
Roman Catholic, Conpcgational, Wesleyan, and other 
places of worship. Tlie gniminar-school of Chester, eallod 
the King's School (founded in 1544), which is attarlied to 
the cnthedrnl, was reorganized and rebuilt in 1874; there 
are also a diixjcsan tiaining college for teachers, and several 
otiier Hchools. The new tnwn-liall,erected in the place nf the 
old hull, destroyed by fire in December, 1862, was fonnally 
opened hy tho Prince of Wales in 1869. It is an r*vnato 
and cflcctive structure, and next to the cathedral the 
finest edifice in the city. The stylo is a free adaptation of 
the Venetian Gothic, aud it has a central tower 160 feet 
liigh. It contains a number of rooms, including the 
council chamlier, public hall, and a ball-room. There are 
cuiinnorclal news-rooms, and a new market-hall was erected 
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m 1863. A museum o( natural liistory and aruheeoloj^, { 
witli schools of Kciruco aud art, was erected in 1886. The 
city also contmns sevend 6ne hotels, mcchames* institute, 
u gcnornl intiniiury, and various benevolent institutions. ! 
There is a cemetery on tlie south-west of the city, and a 
lunatic asylum. In 180H u baiulsomo park was presimtid 
to the city by tlie Marquis of Westminster; and the in- I 
habitants subscribed 4.’5U00 for a statiui of his lordship, ' 
which was erected in the park. On the south-west of the 
town, over the Deo, is the Grosvenor Hridge, leaving a single | 
stone bj)an of 200 foet, which is only exceeded in leiiglli 
by one in Enrojie—a bridge over the Danube. Chester ' 
has long been fuinons for its races, which arc held on a fine 
level tract close to the city walls. 

The well-known divines, l*earson and J*orteou.s, were ' 
hishojm of Chester, and Matthew Henry, the commentator, ' 
is buried iu Trinity Church. 

The modem liistory of tlio trade of Chester is rather the 
history of its decay, to w'hicli the prosperity of the port of 
Liverpool has in some degree contributed; but tiie d<‘elino 
is also partly owing to the liud navigation of the Dee. It 
still has, however, a somewhat cunsiderable coasting trade 
with the western part of the kingdom, as vessels of 300 
tons can come near the city by an artliie.iul channel. Tlie 
nutnlier of ships registered as belunghig to the port in 188G 
was 120 (0000 tons). The entries and clcnrances average 
2600 (200,000 tous', per annum. The customs revenue is 
about iCOjOOO j>er annum, derivetl principally fi*om 
tobacco, and wine. The cliief c.vports arc cheese, copper, 
cast iron, and steel. Tlic mnnufaitturing industry has of 
late years considerably revived. There ore iron-foundiies, 
shot works, with tower 150 feet high, several large tiinbor 
yards and saw mills, tobacco and Kimir manufactories, eorn 
mills, chemical and soap works, breweries, tauucries, and in 
the neiglibourhood uxtensivc nurseries. The Chester Canal 
coinmunicates with the Binningham and Liverpool Jinic- 
tiun Canal; and the city being a principal station on the 
North-western Railway (170 miles from London), aud the 
ccutre of five other important lines, has admiralde com¬ 
munication. Tlie Midland, and ManchesttT, SheJHeld, and 
Lincolushire Railways (Cheshire lines) iiave also a station 
in Chester. 

Chester formerly returned two members to Parliament, 
but wa.s deprived of one by the Ri'distribulion of Seats Act 
of 1885. The mnnltipal borough is divided into five w ards, 
with ten aldermen and thirty councillorH, including the 
may4>r. The inunicipul and parliamentary limits were at 
one time co-extensive, but the latter were somewhat ex¬ 
tended ill 1868. The population of the municipal borough 
in 1881 was 86,704, and that within the parliamentary 
limits, 40.072. 

Eaton Hall, the magnificent seat of the Duke of West¬ 
minster, is about 4 mih^s south <»f Chester. Its ebirf 
approach is by an avenue about a mile in length, extend¬ 
ing from tlie Wrexham and Chester Roml to the prinpijial 
front, through a park abounding in 6iie forest trees. The 
structure is an adaptation of the pointed ecclesia.stical style 
to modern domestic purposes; that of Edward TIL, ns seen 
in York Minster, is chiefly followed, and emblazoned shields 
are profusely dispersed; in the compartments of some of the 
windows are scviu-al fine portraits executed from cartoons 
by Singleton: among others tiiosc of the six first carls of 
Chester, who held sovereign jiower previously to the title 
being bestowed by Heury Ill. on his eldest son, since 
which period it has uniformly been conferred on the eldest 
SODS of his successors. 

CHB8'TXHFZBL1> is a market-town and municipal 
borough of England, in the county of Derby, on the west 
bank of the Bother, miles north from Derby, and 151 
from London by the Midland Railway. The town has a 
busy and prosperous appearance. It has of late years 
beeu much improved aud extended, and is now well paved 


and drained, ni'sidcs the church, which hati a curious 
twisted spire 230 feet high, tliore are places of wor¬ 
ship for all dcnomlDations of dissenters, a now town- 
hull, hospital, &c. The Stephenson Memorial Hall, a 
building devoted to literature, science, and art, was erected 
in 1877, ill honour of George Stephenson, who livoil and 
(lied in the town. There are iron-foundries, potteries, 
ifieo and silk manufactories, and collieries in the town 
and its neiglibonrhood. Tiie borough is governed by 
fonr aldernien mid twelve councillors. The population 
ill 1881 was 12,221. 

Chesterfield (the Saxon name w'ua Ccaifter) is supposed 
to have breii a Roman station on the rood from Derby to 
Yovk. At the Domesday survey it was called Ctsierjicld. 
William Rufus is said to have built a church hero, wliieb he 
gave to Lincoln Cathedral. King .John ga^'o it to William 
do Bruere, from whom it passed througfT several handu 
until it came into the jH^ssession of the Dnkes of Devun- 
shirc, whose prineiOy seat of Ghalswortb is in the neigh¬ 
bourhood. In 1266 a battle was fought here between 
Henry HI. and the barons, in whicli lliibert. do Kerreris, 
carl of Derby, was di'foatcd, taken prisoner, and degraded 
from his title. A battle was also fought here betwecu the 
Karl of Newcastle and the Parliamentary forces, in which 
the latter were routed, Ohesierlleld gives the title of Earl 
to the family of Stanliope. 

CHXS'liCR-XJB-SmXXT, a small market-town of 
England, in the county of Durham, on the highroad 
between Durbam ami Ncwcastlc-iipon-Tyno, 6 miles from 
Diirhairi, and miles from NewcaKtle. It is 2673 ndles 
from I/mdon by the 6i*ent Northern Itailway. It stands in 
a valley, on the. line of the Rnmau way called Ermiuo 
Street, leading to Newcastle. The Saxons called it Cun- 
ccastre^ or Cnneagester. This town became, A.i>. 882, the 
sent of the bishopric of Durham, which wsis removed liitlier 
from Lindisfaime, and it retained its episcopal rank until 
685, when a Danish invasion drove away the bishop nud 
his cltTgy, who afterwards settled at Durham. The 
church, after losing its rank os n cathedral, became first 
rectorial, afterwards collegiate: the manor lias been (in¬ 
stantly vested in the see of Dnrham. The town extends 
nearly a mile along tlie nortli road; miotlicr more irreguloi- 
line of houses runs along the Corns a brook which flows past 
it at right angles to the main street. I'hc church has a 
tower at the west end, surmounted witli a lofty spire. 
The whole was restored in a very thorough manner iu 
1862. There are several places of worship for diHsenters. 
The population of the parish in 1881 was 6646. 

CBSST'NUT, SPANISH or SWKET. is a largo 
and beautiful tree belonging to the samo order, Cui^u- 
LtPKRiic, ns the uuk and the imzel-nut. 

Tho genus Cnstaiica, to which it belongs, differs from 
tlic rest of the tribe Quoremese in that the spikes of both 
kinds of flowers arc erect, the ovary six-celled, and the- 
involucre which incloses the fruit densely spiny, opening 
l»y tw’o to four valves witli one or two nuts inside. Cat- 
tanm vulgurU^ the species of which the sweet chestnut is 
a cultivated vari(*ty, is a native of Europe, forming w’oods 
or forests in various places from Portugal to the Caspian 
Sea. Do Candolle considers the variolius Japonicn and 
Airirricana to belong to this species, which extends its* 
h.abitut to Japan and the teiiiperatc parts of North America. 
CfisUinea pumila^ tlie only other sjKJcies, is a native of 
North America. In all .S|»ain, tlic souUiern parts of Franco, 
Italy, and tho adjacimt countries, sweet chestnuts, either 
raw or roasted, or ground into flour, or prepared in some 
other way, form a common article of diet. It is, however, 
not the wild Gastanea whicli furnishes tho nuts that am 
principally consumed in the south of Europe and exclu¬ 
sively exported to more norriieim countries, but a number 
of cultivated varieties, tho nuts of which ore larger and tbo 
seeds sweeter. The sweet chestnut in its wild stats 
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acquires aH unusual size; on Etnn, where it constitutes 
forests, there are trees of great autiquity and of enonnous 
KiKu. The wood of the chestnut is well suited for paling 
or piles, as it resists the influence of water well; it is also 
used for milNtimber and for water-works, but it is not in 
this country of much importance. 

From tho similarity in tlioir name one would ho disposq^ 
to believe that tho gonus to which the IIorsu-chrstnut 
Ifclongs was nearly related to this; tiioy arc, however, ex¬ 
tremely different in everything ex(Mrpt the unimportant 
oircumstaitco of the fruit of both being prickly; hut tho 
prickly port of Castanea is an involucre inclosing seed- 
vcssols, while that of the horsc-cbestnut is a pericarp con* 
l.iining seeds. 

CHXVAIrDS-FKlSE C^Frloslund horao”), the name 
gi\eu to a bean Jr barrel of wood or iron, from C to 9 feet 
in length, and pierced hy tong iron rods or wooden pickets 
])ointed at each end and shod with iron; these speurs aro 
])luced about (S inches asundiT, and they jiass through two 
(Opposite faces of the lieam, the clievnl resting on tho ground 
ill tho lowest extremities of the pickets. A sorios of 
tlu'sc, disjmsed in lines nnd connected together by chains, 
is placed in the ditch, on the beriiie, and at the entrances or 
liL'hind the glacis of a fort, in order to impede the enemy 
at the time of storming. 

CHZVE aniSICAX. SYSTXBI. This is a most 
remarkable and successful system of music, constructed 
(III entirely distinct princIpleH of notation from any other 
hysttiin whatever, and in nearly every case possessing 
undeniably great advantages. It is in great use in Franco, 
Holland, and Hwitzcrland, is much esteemed in Belgium 
and Germany, and is now winning its way in consen'utive 
England, where it has a formidable rival in the tunic 
sol-fa system. Its true title is the “ Gnlin-Paris-Clicvc ” 
system, called for shortness Chevu. 

The Chevc system (prononneed ihtv'my') ori^nates 
w'itli no less a i>cr8on than Jean .locqucs Konsseau. Kous- 
scau iierccived that ns there were seven sounds in the 
scale, the eiglith being merely a repetition of the first in 
u higher register, these might us well be represented by 
seven figures as by seven letters. He therefore called the 
first degree of the scale 1, the second 2, the third B, and 
80 on, whatever may he the key In which that scale is 
played or sung. For example, the scales in the major keys 
of G and Dtt are in the ordinary nomenclature thus 
written 

CDEFOABC 

Dl> Ep F Gp Ap Bp C Dp 

and in tho notation of Ri^usscau thi'y would alike he 
written thus 

“Key ofC"{orKoyofDi2), 
12346671 

Kousseaus account of this in his ‘^Confessions” is most 
interesting. Ho says that the great theorist Rameau 
with the fairness of true genius, at once admitted its 
superiority theorerically to the existing notation. Th< 
usual notation is by dots on a stave of lines, which line, 
may be varied almost infinitely in their meaning by making 
tho stave of higher or lower notes: thns tho heavy notoa 
of the bass trombone look just the same to any eye as tb 
slirill notes of the piccolo if the clef is not noticed or has 
been by accident omitted. Similar difficulties arise fnnn 
tho alteration of the key signature. Every singer knowi 
how awkward it is to sing from the old chorus copies 
those, namely, in which the clef and key are indicated in 
the top line only, and all the other lines in the pago an 
read by memory of theso necessary indications. In fact, i 
has now become universal to assist the singer by repeating 
both clef and signature in evei 7 line. But with ^nsseau’i 
figures all this difficulty vanishes. Once start with tli* 


pitch, and mistoko is hardly possible, since all 
:ulcs are on tho same pattern, and i2:)4507iis tho 
invariable fonnuhi of them. Tho notes of the buss trom¬ 
bone and of the piccolo aro alike iudcod in this manner: 
>ncc start each one at his proper pitch, and ho proceeds 
m identically the same plan. Rousseau was struck hy the 
[■.rushing condemnation of Rameau on a practical point, 
apparently trivial, but in reality containing the fatal wcak- 
1 CSS of ail these new notations. It is this: A practical 
musician does not ronlly read by single notes, any more 
than u pcrfi'ct reader reads hy letters or by syllables. A 
‘itcraiy man, indeed, hardly reads by words—his eye 
Tra.sp.s a whole sentence at a time; and it was wittily said 
of Macaulay that be rood hy j>aijes! So the musician’s 
eye takes in large groups of notes at a time, and, indeed, a 
sort of intuitimi comes by long ])ractlcc which enables him 
to dash at a long run or arjK*ggio with certainly. If ho 
were to Ktay to think in the orchestra, the band would run 
ahead of him. It is only the bungler who reads each note 
as it comes. T.oiig notes in the ordinary notation aro 
widely 8epar.atcd, notes of even pitch ore on tho same level, 
iot(‘.s of higher pitch ris(» on Uie paper, notes of lower 
pitch fall. Thu performer thus has a graphic picture of 
something liko the effect 1u; will produce, at the first 
casual glance ut the page. Kut so in tho Cheve or tho 
tonic sol-fu systems; here all notes arc on n level, and tho 
motion of the mu.sic is no longer pictorially rejiresented. 
Rousseau with great good sense confessed, what less groat 
men Imve foolishly since denied, that this fatal defect 
ruined lus notation us far as rajiid {)tt.swq;<‘s w’cot; but ho 
rightly urged that In vocal music of no unusual brilliancy 
his notation was u grunt improvement. It not only indicated 
the notes to be sung, but at the 8Ainc time allowed their 
position in the scale, tlieir relation to the key-note, &c.; 
in fact, it had already done for the student tho first and 
Kumewhat difficult chapter of musical theory, tliat on 
“ intervals.” In this respect it is incomparably superior to 
its great competitor, the tonic sol-fa system, which uses 
letters, not figures, to carry out the same idea; it is also 
superior in chenpiieas, since every printer possesses simple 
figures, lines, and dots, and these arc all that is necessary 
to print a tune; nnd finally, every educated musician can 
read “ Clievd ” fluently after five minutes’ instruction, 
whereas the other system requires cousidcmblo attention 
to acquire perfect competency. 

The subject is so all-important that it has been thought 
necessary to treat it somewhat at length. \Vc now return to 
tho history of this notation. In 1818 Pierre Qalin. also u 
Frenchman, took up the work of Bomssifan, which bad lain 
neglected liko a diamond buried in a rubbish heap, and 
brought it into practical form. He published bis theoretical 
plan, but never actually taught it. Unman voie.es extend 
between two and tlireo octaves, from the lowest note to tho 
higbest: Galin therefore puts a dot ovtr the higher octave, 
and a dot unrfer the lower octave, tho mediuni <»ctave 
standing undotted. Tlio entire scale of three octaA^^s is 
therefore thus expressed:— 

!234$$7i234567i2i4t6t 

3 is an octave below 2, and tliis in its turn is an octavo 
below it; and so with every note. It is evident that by 
doubly or trebly dotting tlm notes, above or beneath, other 
octaves may ho added, np to tho complete seven. Next be 
exprcKsesa sharp by an upward dash through the figuru, a fiat 
by a downward dash; a very simple and expressive method. 

Thus, if 5 is the note G, is Gjf, nnd 5- “ Gb- This is 

the whole notation. Next, as to the expresHion of time 
value. Here lio is equally remarkable, q'liu figures mean 
sounds, as has been said; Galin then makes a dot signify 
a prolongation of the prei^diug note, and a cipher signify 
sUcDCe. Suppose we have to represent a bar oMoor Wts, 
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•irith a note Bounding for three bcnt« ont of the fonr and 
lulence on the fourth beat, we do it hk under in the 
ordinary method and in Galin'i* resix*ctivcly:— 



Golin further indicated divisione of the heat by horizontal 
lines drawn above the notes. To divide a b^t in hallf 
let Iho line cover two figures Os)* divide a beat in 
'thirds (os In d-K time, as it is usually called) let the lino 
cover three notes (lal 3di). To divide a bar of six notes 
into three tieuts (3-4 time, two notes to a boat) let there 
be three lines, each covering two notes (f? ijj oi). And 
so similarly for any other division. The grouji i 
would mean that 1 was a note lasting one beat, 2 and 8 
were notes lasting one beat ea<di of tlicm 

forc half a beat, and the whole group forming a bar of two 
beats. One or two examples are subjoined of other dlvi- 
sionB, whence any reader with n little acquaintance with the 
ordinary notation will see the almost pricelesK value of this 
simple invention. It is extremely nsc.fiil in teaching the 
ordinary notation os to time, being evideutly as applicable 
to it as to the others. 


easy if we look at it as 7 i234so‘&) singing the 
small figures, but bridging over the mental gap with them. 
If wo pass right on to (5 in tlionght, ff becomes easy, 

although to attack it directly might result in failure, 

["Dr. CJieve rather incorrectly regards the minor scale as 
(sVirting from the sixtli of the major—an error copied in 
the tonic sol-fa method. It i.s true it avoids some practical 
difncultics, but it ofiends a musician and is not easy for 
him to get accustomed to. The minor scale is written 
thus, using a minor third, minor sixth, and major sevontb, 
as is done throughout the present work.] 

§ ? I 2 3 4S6 

In reading “ Clicvd ” the Italian 9ol~fa qvjlables arc used; 

sol^ fw, «t, representing 1, 2,8,4,6, 6, 7 re- 
i>pectivcly. By altering the vowels to e and ea respectively 
sharps and flats are indicahd. Thus re is Dg, reu is I)J>. 

This article may fitly conclude with part or “ God Save 
the Queen” written in “Cheve," which probably every 
innsieian who has studied the above will read off fluently. 

Key Hb __ ___ 

I I2|7.l2|334|3.2l|2l 7| l.o|| 
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It is seen that subdivisions arc quite easily indicated, 
and that if there is siuiply a l>cat to a note the figures arc 
sufiicitint by themselves. It is not necessary to say more 
of HO striking and tM>antiful a device. Galin died in lK22. 

In 1834 M. Aiinc roris, in teaching by Galin’s system, 
introduced a valuable timc-langtiagc wliieh the tonic sol-fa 
teachcTH have adojited. Binary divisions he calls o, c (ab, 
iif ); ternary divisions o, e, i (ah, ay, ec). Uo uses a t 
before the vowel if .a note is expressed, tlie vowol only if a 
])roIongation is expressed. Silence is rhu (shoo). Tims 
if a beat has tw’o equal uotes these an* counted ta ie; one 
note only (forming a beat by itself) would be ta e. Mow, 
divide one of these halves; this is cxpn'sscd by the letter 
J'ior the second half of the new division, and our quarter- 
beats would be ia^fa; te^ft respectively. A inodilicatiuu 
na) is necessary h»r terii.arv divisions, &c. If wo 
apply this time-language of M. Paris to tlie cxuitijilc .above 
it would he.connted thus:— 


ta fCy taU I ta ia chu |] ta ie fi, fa ie ii\ tci e ff, ta c i ([ 

For clearly teaching time divisions this is exceedingly 
valuable. After ten minutes' teaching there is no possi¬ 
bility of the teneher being niisnnderstood. 

Finally in 1X44 Dr. Emile Clieve, a fully competent 
musician, brother-in-law of M. Paris, brought all this into 
practical use by compiling, with the help of his wife, a 
•complete method, from simple sounds up to the most 
•difficult and complicated dirisions, and from easy intervals 
up to the most awkward ski]>s. Dr. Clieve gave up his 
professorships of mathematics and of anatomy, and beenmo 
professor of vocal music at all the principal institutions of 
France, the Ecolc Nomiolc, the EcoJe Polytechniqnc, the 
Ecole dc Saint Cyr, &c., &c. H« produced the most 
striking efTects with regiments of common soldiei's, &e,\ 
indeed, his 6cnic.es were so great that he was mtvde 
Chevalier of the Legion of Honour, the coveted red ribbon 
of France. The method is most carefully graduated, and 
some of the exercises are oxcceilingly clever in the sugges- 
rions of the best way of thinking imen-als. Small figures 

are added to help the mind; for example, 7 2 4 •& would 
be found very difficult, probably; it at once becomes fairly 


CHE'VIOT HUXS. Sec Nortiiumukut.anp. 

CHEVtlOTAIN is the name, given to a little group 
of lluMiNANTS forming the family Tragulidie. The species 
composing this family have until recently been classed with 
the MtTsK.-i>KiCR {^Moschu* moxchiferuK)^ with which ani¬ 
mal they agree in the large size of the canines in the 
malus, and in the absence of lionis in both sexes. But as 
beyond this tlu^y have no speeml affinity with the musk- 
d('cr, and have many peculiarities, tli<‘y liave now been 
separated, not only from the family Muschidie, but from 
Uic wJiolo of the di*er tribe. In fact, Professor Flower 
regards them as forming tlio sectinn Traguliua, one of the 
three sections into winch ho divides the Uuminants, the 
other two being Tylopod.o, conbiining the camels and 
llania-', and Pecora or Culylupliora, cuntainiug the rest of 
the Kumiiiants. 

The chcvrut.aiiis are disliuguished at once from the 
ordinary Knminants by tbe posse>sioii of four comploto 
bK»s on cacli foot. The upper canine teetli are well- 
developed, forming in tin* males large tusks whicli project 
downwards. Tbe stomach departs from the ruminant 
typo, as the “maniplios,” or third stumach,” is quite 
rudimcntniy. 

The chcvrotains-arc the smallest representatives of the 
order Ungulata, the largest being under 20 indies in 
length and 8 or 0 inches lilgii at the shooldcr. Theru 
are only six species, which arc divided into two genera. 
The gciias Tragulus contains five species, confined to India 
anil the Malay Archipelago. The memmina (TVayufus 
meminina) is the only species found hi India. It is a 
graceful little animal, about 17 inches long. Its coat is 
of an aiihy-olive colour, with the throat, breast, and belly 
white, and the sides and haunches spotted and streaked 
with W'hite. The ears aro large and open, and the tail is very 
short. The knuchil(7Va;s7uZas Icaudiil) is a smaller species, 
so celebrated among the Malays for “playing ’possum” 
that, according to Bir Stamford Ilaflles, tlie name is ap¬ 
plied iiiPtaphorically to a cunning rogue. The other species 
of this genus are— lyatfulm javanicus^ Tragului uapu^ 
and Tra4jftlH8 rianleganvx, the last being named after the 
E.arl of Derby (tbe grandfather of the present earl), who 
possessed in his collection at Knowsley in 1630 four living 
specimens. Tlie genus Ilyomosdms bus the foot stouter 
and sliorter, and tlie outer toes are hotter developed. It 
contains only one species, the water clievrotain (^Itgomos- 
chutt nquatlcwi). This animal is found on the west coast 
of Africa, wdicre it frequents the banks of streams. It U 
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slightly larger tlmn the Asiatic chevrotiuns. Its coat is of 
a ricii brown colour, spotted and strcaktd with white. 

CHXVY CHASIB, one of the earliest remaining traces 
of the oiico so plentifnl English ballad liteiataro. It re> 
mains to us in a later fifteenth-century recasting, but the 
lost original would be about a century older. Thu ballad 
commemorntea the battle of Ottcrbuni, 19th August, 
fought between the ScoU under James, earl of Douglas, 
and the English under two of the l*ercys. Douglas had 
made a raid into England with 3800 men. such as the 
Ercnch werti in tho habit of making into tliose fair pro¬ 
vinces of France at this time btill lield by the kings of 
England, Incursions wliicb boro the name of chevawhet^ as 
they were, for the sake of swiftness, confined to horsemen, 
Ottcrbnrn therefore was the resistance of the Percys to a 
cherauch^, of Jilc Donghns. But biuee there are Cheviot 
Ilills oil the border, later versions naturally cliangcd tin? 
cherauchm into “Cheviot Chase,’* with some talc of a 
hunting fray to give it local colour. As the old ballad 
writer himself says in one of tlie oldeht versions:— 

“ This was ilie hontynge of the Cheviot, 

That tear l>cgan this spurn; 

Old men that knowe tlm Kmund well yenough. 

Call it tho iiattell of Otterbum.'' 

This clearly shows the identity of tlic incident coiiimcm<»v- 
.'itcd ill Chevy Cliasc witli tlie battle. The ballad i(st:lf 
is, or ought to be, so familiar to every reader that any 
nccount of its actual narrative is unncccswirv. It is 
fnily equal in style to the most coleliratcd aiiti(]ue poetry 
of any land; to Englishmen, indeed, It seems in its own 
brancli facile princepB, 

CHHINBWARA, a district in the chief-commibbioner- 
#«liip of the Central Provinces. British India lies between 
21“ 28' and 22“ 50' K. hit, and between 77“ 57' and 7it“ 
B7' E. Ion. The an^a is 8853 square miles, and the popu¬ 
lation 820,OOt). Chhiiidwara is dividet! into a Iiigliland 
and lowland region, the funner of whicii, under the name 
of the Balaglmt, occujnes tlie greater part of the district. 
The Zeragliat, or lowland region, comprises three parganas 
in the soutli-wostem angle of the district, touching upon 
Kugpur and Berar, and extends in an open and undulating 
countrj'. In many parts of the uplands the scene for miles 
IS bare of trees; but. the southern slopes of tho Satpuras are 
ricli in magnitn eut timber. Wild beasts abound in Chliind- 
wara. The tiger, tho panther, and the Ikw, sonietimi s 
also the hymna, prove destmetivo to Imman life; while 
flocks and herds often fall a prey to the Imntiug cheelali, 
the wild dug, and tho wolf. The crops suffer from the 
ravages of the wild boar and many kinds of deer. The 
DumerouB foxes, jackals, and lynxes keep down, the biiiull 
game in this district; but there are iiores, partridges, and 
quails for the sportsman; and in the cold season, snipe, 
wild fowl, and kulang visit Chhlndwora. 

Of the total ama, 3853 square miles, only 1100 are 
cuUivatiHl. Wlieat and inferior food grains constitute the 
principal crop, only about 0000 acres being devoted to rice. 
Tlio cnltivatinn of cotton is increasing. Potatoes W'cre 
inirnduced in tho beginning of the present century, and 
supply a food much nppn*cinted by tbe natives. They may 
be seen exposed for sale in eviTy village bazaar. Thei'O are 
two p-eat harvests iu the year—the kharif, gathered between 
Septembov and Fcbmaiy, and tlie rabi, from Fcbrinuy till 
tbo close of May. Tlio cnips depend entirely upon tho 
reasons; no manure is used, and irrigation is only resorted 
to for sugar-cane. Itotation of crops is not practised. 

Tho weaving of cotton cloth constitutes tho only im¬ 
portant manufacture iu Clihindwara. In Lodhikhera and 
some other places excidlcnt brass and copper utensils are 
made. The village markets supply the means for carrying 
on trade within the district Tlio only so-called imperial 
road, by which a little external traffic is carried on, runs 
between Chhindwara and Hagpur, descending into the low 


country hy the Silawani Gliat. The descent bus been ren¬ 
dered easy; but from Kamakona to the limits of Chiiiiid- 
wnra district tho line lies over a very difficult county, 
chiefly consisting of black cotton soil, cut up incessantly 
by water-courses with deep channels and muddy beds. 

Tbe climate above tbe Ghats is temperate and healthy. 
In tlie cold season fro.^it is not uncommon, and ice is fre¬ 
quently seen in tlie sinail tanks at an elevation of about 
2000 feet. Before May the hot wind causes little unnoy- 
anee, anrl during tlic rains the weather is cool and apecable. 

CiiniNiiWAUA, chief town and administrative head¬ 
quarters of the district, is situated on a dry gravelly soil 
2200 feet above sea-lcvcl, and surrounded by ranges of 
low hills, with a belt of cuU5vat(»d fields and mango groves 
between. The station extends for nearly two miles, and is 
in parts well wisKled. It ims a jiublic garden and district 
court- house. 

CHl'AN TUB'PENTINE is a liquid olco-resinnns 
exudation obtained by incision from tlie stern of a small 
tn'o, Pintavkia Terehinthus. This tree is found wild 
tiiroughout the Mediterranean region, and is nearly related 
to the PiKtiichio. It has been long cultivated iu England. 
(3nan turpentine is exclusively obtained from the island of 
Chios or Sclo, ami os the jiroduce is only some 850 lbs. 
annually, it is di'ar even in tbe island itself. It is used in 
tho Levant to flavour a cordial culled raki, us well as otlnr 
cordials and wine. It lias diuretic and stimulant properties, 
but it is not now used iu medicine, as the coniferonn turp(‘n- 
tlncs aie so mueli iimre abundant. Pistaciiia belongs to 
tin* order Anacakdiacka*. 

CHI'AROSCU'RO is the name given among painters 
t<i the art of c<nnbining and arranging tho lights and shades 
in a picture to tho best advantage, and in strict aecord- 
anee witli what is sism in nature. Tbe term is derived 
from two Italian words, chiaroy light, nnd oset/ro, dark, 
and includes the treatment of bright and dork colours or 
tints, as well ns siinpln light and shade. Correggio, Bcm- 
brandt, and Titian arc generally considered the gi-ealot 
ini stei-s of this extn*Tncly imjMirtant branch of their art. 

CBIAS'TOLITS or MACLE (fnnn Or. chiaHos, i ross- 
wisc) i.s a variety of andalusite (a silicate of alumina) found 
in mctamorjiliic rocks. Cross sections of the crystals exhiiiit 
a crucifonn structure—hence the name—due to impnrities 
tliat have hern caught up and nmingcd during the forma¬ 
tion of the crystals. Small specimens are abundant in the 
inefainorjihic districts of lli« Britisli Isles. Where abundant 
they give ri«o to “e]iiast«>litc slate.” They are plentiful in 
Banff' and the Shetland Isles. 

CHI'CA is a red colouring matter, used by the Indians 
in South America for painting tlieir bodies, and is em¬ 
ployed in lliis lumntry for giving to cotton nnd woollen 
stuff's an orange-yellow colour. It is extracted from /f/r/- 
nonla Chiea by boiling its leaves in water, decanting the 
decoction, and allowing it to cool, wlion a red matter falls 
to the bottom, whicli is aflonvards formed into cokes and 
dried. See Bicjsonia. ^ 

CBZCA'GO, the iurgest city of Illinois, capital of Cook 
county, situated on Lake Mb bigaii, at the mouth of the 
Chicago liivcr, 18 miles N. of the extreme S. point of tlie 
lake. This river art’ords tbo only good harbour on tlie W. 
side of the lake ne.ar its S. extn'inity, nnd to this fact the 
city chiefly owes its extnuirdinary growth, unequalled, pro¬ 
bably, by anything else of the kind in the world. TIutc 
arc on both si«lcs of tlio river aliont 25 miles of wlian es 
and slips. The population in 3840 w.as onlv 51>00; in 
1850, 28,201): in 1800, 111,214; in 1870, 208,977; and 
in 1880 it had increased to 503,185. By tho Snnllc St. 
Marie ship canal steamers and vessels of the very largest 
class are enabled to trade from Cbiengo to all the ports on 
Lake Superiur, Tlic Illinois and Michigan Canal, 100 
miles long, connects Clilcngo with Lasnlle. About twenty 
lines of railway radiate from Chic.igo, while by deepening 
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tlje lUinoiB and Michigan Canal a wator-coiirec has been 
opoTK'd tip to the Mississippi River, by which vessels of 
lOUO tons are able to pass to the M‘a, and ships may 
thus proceed direct from Oliiciigo to Liverpool. Tlie 
trade of the city is chiefly in the exportation of grain, 
lumber, and provisions. It is, in fact, the largest piimary 
grain depot in the world, and no less than 100,0(10,000 
bushels arc now shipped nniuially. The trade in luiiiher is 
also very great, and aliout 8,000,000 hogs and 100,000 
head of cuttle .arc annually killed and exported. The pens 
for tlie .accomiiiodation of the animals ore about 5 miles 
from the city, and altogether cover an area of fjOO .aciTS. 

Chicago was described by an English writer who visited 
it in 1H70 as being one of the handsomest and best built 
cities ill the United States, superior in many respccds to 
New York. He says:—“There are many veiy bountiful 
private dwollings in tlie principal streets, which would 
bo a credit to the west end of Liaulon; in fact there 

is nothing in London, except a few great mansions, 

superior to them. The clinrclies are large .and liund- 

fiomc, built for the most jKort of stone, and the public 

buildings are not only thorongbly adu]>tcd for the purposes 
for which they are designed, but Uiey are also very imposing 
in appe.arancc,e.spcdally the uiiiverhily. Some of the streids 
arc built npon for a distance of 8 miles, and are half as 
broad again as Regent Stmd.” f)n f<th October, 1871, one 
of t)i<! most teri’ible and destructive Arcs of modem times 
broke out in tho city, and destroyed every building within 
an area of about 5 square miles. Upwards of 100,(l0(t 
persons w'ero rendered destitute and homeless, but their 
cmfliM’ings were greatly alleviated by the generous assistance 
whieii was immediately sent them from all ])urts of the 
United States and Groat Hritairi. The vulne of the pro¬ 
perty destroyed was estimated at X45,000,00fl, So great, 
however, was the public confidence in the future of the 
city, that liy 1875 the whole of the burned jMirtion had been 
rebuilt in a more substantial manner than before. All 
buildings are now erected of brick, stone, or iron. 

The city is supplied with water by mcaiiH of a tunnel 
from ].ako Michigan, iieaily 2 miles long, dug 80 feet under 
the l>ed of the lake. It supplies 57,000,000 gallons of 
water daily. Since the fire, numerous wells have also been 
sunk. Tho system of public ediicalion is eonsidci-cd as 
one of tlie best in the United States. Tho University of 
Cliicago, Attached to which is the Dearborn Observatorj', 
with its largo telescopt!, tho Methodist University, the Bap¬ 
tist Seminary, St. ign.atiu8' College, the Musical College, 
and seven medical colleges, are all important institntions. 
There arc numerous charitable foundations, and upw'ards of 
200 places of worship. 

Cliicago is governed by a mayor and common council of 
thirty-six members, elected biennially. The name is said 
hy some to be derived from the river Chacaqna, meaning 
thunder, or the “thunder god;” hy others, from a word 
meaning ‘‘wild onion.” Fort Denrboni wjis erected at tlie 
mout^ of tho river in 1808, but, being abandoned, it was 
destroyed by the Indians in 1812. On tho site of Chicago, 
in 1882 about a dosen families were settled. In 1883 the 
tribe of Fottuwalomies agreed to move west of the Missis¬ 
sippi River, and the city received its first charter in J837. 

CBlCB'KSTlSt, an ancient city, the chief seat of a 
bishopric, and a inumcipal borough of Sussex, 60 miles 
S.W. by S. from London liy railway, and about 6 miles 
from the soa-coust. The London, Brighton, and South 
Coast Railway passes through Chichester to Portsmouth. 
The city within the walls—which are well preserved, have 
A circuit of about 1} mile, and serve as a promena«le—is 
divided by two principal streets running N. and S. and 
E. and W., which intersect cadi other near the centre of 
the town, where there is a cross 50 feet high. Beyond tho 
walls tlie suburbs are prolonged in the direction of the 
I principal stseets. There are no manufactures worth notice 


in Chichester. The cattle market is large and well sup¬ 
plied. A new market was opened in 1871. Large quau- 
titiiiH of com am exported through the town for London 
and the west of England. 

Under the Municipal Corporations Act the city is divided 
into two wards, with six aldermen and eighteen councillors, 
ii^'Iudiiig the mayor. It returned two members to Parlia¬ 
ment from nn coily date to 1868, when it was deprived of 
one liy tlic Reform Act passed in 1867, and it lost the 
cjther under the Redi>tribatioii of Seats Act of 1885. 
Tlie population of the municipal boi’uugh in 1881 was 
l»6(i9. 

A ciitbcdml, l>nilt> mostly of wood, was founded here in 
11(18. Tlie present cathedr.al, which was erected during 
the thirteentli century, exliihitH soinu specimens of Norman 
dcbigii, and also some examples of tlie fit^ Pointed style. 
The spire fell iu February, 1861, but that and other parts 
of tho building, both inside and out, have since bwii re¬ 
stored at a cost of X50,(Ki(). In the interior there aro 
nine moniimenls by Klaxmaii, one of them to tho memory 
of William Collins, tlie poet, who was a native of Chiches¬ 
ter. The uisle.s are dnuble, nn arruiigement quite imiqno in 
England. At a .short distance from the uorlli-WTst angle 
of the cathedral is an insulated bell-tower of very massive 
ciinstruction. Tlie palace of tho Bishop of Chichester, 
whose di(H*ese comprehends uearly the entire county of 
Sussex, is within the city. 

The puroehial churches in Chichester are remarkable for 
their smallness and tin; poverty of tlieirappearance. During 
tlie year 1836 the largest parish (the subdeanery) was 
divided, and a handsome Golbic churcli, named St. Paul's, 
e.apahle of containing 1000 peT.sons, was erected without 
tlie walls. 'I'liere are several places of public worship be¬ 
longing to the different classes of dissiniters. 

Chichester h.as a clean and comfortable appearance, and 
is well lighted, watered, mid draiued. The chief public 
buildings are—the guild-hall, town or county hall, council 
chamber, market-house, com exchange (an elegant modem 
building), market-cross (an enridicd and beautiful speci¬ 
men of that cla.ss of stnictures), theatre, infirmary, and tho 
philosnphiral society's and mechanics' Institutions. There 
are two or three endowed schools. In 1817 an Act wan 
pas.sed for making a canal from Chichester harbour to th« 
city, a distance of about mile, which forms a branch 
of the Portsmoutli and London Canal, by the way of 
Anindel. There is a quay at the liarbour, to which vesael.s 
of 150 to 180 tons can come up at high tides. For soroo 
years jiast it has ceased to lie a jM'rt, owing to the decay of 
its fni'eign trade. Tlierc are annual horse races in tho 
iieigldxmrhood, at Goodwood Park, the seat of tho Duke of 
Richmond, which attract numerous visitors. Chichester 
was undoubtedly a Roman station, and is probably identical 
with lictjnum^ aud the discovery of a slab of gray Sussex 
mnrlile has given colour, by its inscription, to tlio theory 
that the town was the seat of the native king Cugidubnus, 
who is said to have biKin the father of the Claudia men 
tioned in St. Paul's Second Epistle to Timothy, iv. 21. 
The South Saxons, under Ella, took the town about 401 
and yiartly di^stroyed it, but it was rebuilt by Clssa, and 
become tho capital of the kingdom of Sussex, until the 
latter was conquered hy the West Saxons. Uenoe its Saxon 
name, Cit^nacneHteTy to whicli its modem name is equivalent. 
In tho Civil War, Sir W'illiaui Waller captured tho town, 
and the soldiers did great damage to the cathedral. The 
bishopric was removed hither from Sclsoy in the reign of 
William I. It gives tho title of earl to the Pelham family. 

CHIC'OBY or SUC'COBY is a perennial plant be¬ 
longing to tlie order Comi'OsituIi:. The common chicory 
(XHchorium Intybui) lias s fuslfunn root like a carrot, from 
tlie crown of which largo and succuleDt leaves spread out, 
with deeply-indented edges. Tho upper leaves are entire, 
lanceolate from a broad clasping base. The stem is bristly, 
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2 to 4 feet liigh, with hnndsomc bright liltic fiowers. It is 
a native of the British Islos and the Continent, ^'vowinj; 
in gravelly or chalky soils. The whole plant is bitter anti 
aromatic, and the leaves us well .as the root Lav(5 been used 
in medicine, in the form of a decoction, as a tonic bitter 
and dinrctic. It is frequently used as a salad, es|>cr.ially 
when blanched, under the name of Barhe du Ca^mcit^. 
For this purpose the roots are iak(4i iqi in the end of 
autumn; they ore tlieii placed in sand or ligiit mould, in a 
cellar from which the light i*» cKeludcd, the leaves having 
been cut off previously within half un inch of the crown. 
Fresh slender leaves soon grow ont of the r(K)t, .'ind, helug 
deprived of light, they aie inueh n>ore ilelicalo and temler 
than those which grow in tlie open gioiiud. 'I hc. bittcnicss 
dso is thus IcHsenctl, and they fonn a very pleasant winter 
salad. It is plptsaiiler to the taste than common eiidivt;, 
find Stimulates llie stoniaeh by its biller and aromatic 
cpiallly. ft was w'ctl known to llie Itomans as a salad or 
pot-herb. Horace (Odes, I. dl) says— 

*• Me pii^rant ollvn'. 

Me clchoii'a leves»ine 

Near I’aris it is largely grown as a fodder plant. 

Cliioory is now cliicllv culli\ated in nelgiuni and (lei- 
inany, for the ]»nrpose of preparing from llie root a jHmder 
which can bo substituted for eoll'ee. To Jiavt? the rn<jt.s in 
perfection the sei d sliould he sown, or rather drilled, in 
Ajwil, like that of the carrot. Tlie land slifpuld he lieh. 
deep, and light. The plants siuiuld be thinned ont to 
() inches in the rows, and must candully weeded. In Sep- 
tcniher the lea\cs should be liimlly gathered anil the roots 
talvcn up, which may he done with a eoninion potalo~foik. 
They are then cleaned hy scraping and wasliing, split, cut 
in }»iecos, .and dried hy nwatis (»f a slow oven or a kiln. They 
arc afterwards cut or chopped into small pieces, and rojisted 
exactly as coffee, ground in u mill, and packed for sale, 
in Tranee and (iermnny chicory is ahnosL aniversallv siili • 
btituled for <’offre, and in tins country a certnin ]»roportion 
<if chicory mixed with coffee is considered hy many u nion* 
palatable hi'ver.iiro than puie eoffec; hiiL to sueli an extent 
Jiad the aduitoiatiun been earried that it was fouud neces¬ 
sary to regulate it hy law, and it can now only be sold, if 
mi.s.C!(i witli cofltie, in paekids eleaily stating it to be a mix¬ 
ture, tliuiigh not the rcs]»eetive proportions. The customs 
duly on ehic-oiy from X8dl to was 12it. per cnt., hut. 
ill the latter year it was assimilated more eloseIvtotli.it 
on coffee, and raised to £l hs. (id. ])er cwl.; while homf ■ 
jfrowH chicoi*y, ]»revioiisly free of duty, wa.s in 1 HdO suh- 


tho Flea {PuJex irritani)^ which it resemhlcs in ap- 
p<‘avaiicc, and is both troublesome aud dangerous, its 
favourite burrow being under the skin of the foot or the 
toe nails. M'hen the Lunalo deposits her eggs, which are 
very numerous, in such places iniJammation is the result, 
not unaecompauied by danger. 

CHZ'KARA (^AntUnpf. quadricomii) is an Antkt.opk 
whicli inhabits the nortliorii and well-wmsled districts of 
India, bi'ing found esjujchUly in the districts of Baltar and 
Orissa, lb is a comparatively small species, standing about 
21) inches at tlio slioulders. Tlie horns are smooth, black, 
conical, and shiwply pointed, one pair being situated on the 
upper aspect of the forciiead, and attaining a length of 
.q liiehes; the oth-jr pair are smaller, lioing only an incli 
in length, and are bitu.ileil in front of the. first, pair. Tins 
Ij.lir lias a reddisli colour geucially, being wliitisli niider- 
neatli. The fiaimlcs are hornless, and of a p;ili*r hue; 
they usually ]irodiue two young at a birth. The ehikaia 
is exceshively wild. It is nionog.'uiums, living in pahs in 
the fore.st.s and lliielc juiigh*. 

CHIL'BLAIN, a local hut p«‘cu1inr indammution of the 
skin, eoiiiinonly a|»|M'uring under one of three forms. 'I lui 
mildest form is attended with redness, swelling, and asriisi* 
of heat and itching, often quite intolerable. Jn tlie fM-cond 
or se\ crer form the colour of the swollen part is of adeejjcr 
red. sometimes of a dark line c.olonr, mid at other times 
even of a puiplt* jme. Jn the thii'd, or the severest fonn, 
small vi'sieles rise on llie sin face of th<'reddened and swolien 
skin, wliieh aie soon eoiiverted Into sores, from vvliieli a thin 
irritating mailer di.srharges, tlie iiTitnting nature <if vvhieh 
it is v(‘ry diilieult to alter, or lu bring the sores into u state 
of liealtliy su}ijiurution. 

'I’ho exciting 4*ause of chilblain is always cold, and more 
especially cold applied after the part lias hecii prev iiiiiNly 
nuieh healed. 

The p.iinfnl itching, which is perhaps the ino.st tronliie- 
snmo purl of lliis complaint, is Issst relieved by active and 
long-eon I imind frietiun vvilJi camphorated spirit of wine, 
or witii a mixture of two parts ot eain]ihor.'tted s]>irit with 
one of Goulard's extract. But one of the host modes of 
cnriiig cinihlaius of the milder kind t.s to rub lliein with 
snow or ice-cold vv'aler, or t<» bathe them in ice-vvaler 
several limes .a day, k«'eping them iimnemed erndi time 
until llie jiaiii and iteliiiig ali.-Ue. 

Much may he done to prevent cliilhhiin.s, especially by 
tlie use of thick warm socks or stockings, and having llio 
hoots /.ililv loose and funii.shi'd with good soles. tSiidJen 


jected to an excise duty of ilx. per cwt., wliiidi rale was j 
sueecssively ndvanecil to n.<. <h/., 11 k„ 21j«. Hr/., mid 21/t. j 
8(7. In 1K72 tlic duty on imported and Viritish-grovvn j 
chicory were both reduced one-half, so that tlie former is | 
now 13 j». 8</, and the latter 12*. 2f/, per ewt. The qnau- | 
tity of chicory imported into the UiiiLcd Kingdom is about 
120,000 cwts. per anniun, valued at rather <tvcr 10 #. per 
cwt. Nearly the whole is received from Ihdgiuni, and Iho 
remainder Irom Holland and Fraiiee. The imports of 
roasted or ground chicory, also prmei])aUy from Uelgiuni, 
vary from about 200,000 to 250,000 Jhs, per annum. See 
GK'IIOUAOK.IS. 

CHICKW-POX or CRYSTAl. POCK, a contagious 
disease having some rescmblonco to very mild small-pox. 
It IS limited chiefly to childivii, and is not dangerous. 
A number of small rc<l }K>int8 suddenly ap|H*ar on the 
skin, and in the course' of twenty-four hours these become 
vesicles, raised above tlie surface and surrounded by a pink 
2 onc. On the fourth day these vesicles become scabs, and 
fall off in about two more days, leaving no trace unless 
picked or irritated, when a small white depression is left 
on the skin. A little aperient medicine is atone nccesi^nry. 

CHI'GOE (Sarcopsylfa penetran*), an insect belong¬ 
ing to tbe order Aphauiptcra, is chictly found in tlie 
West Indies and in South America. It is smaller than 


('xposiiru to C4ild ami wet should be carefully avoidiMl, and 
tho temptation guarded against of suddenly briuL'lng a 
benumbed hand or foot into close proximity to a tin*. 

CHIL'DEBUAS DAY, or Holy Innocents' Day, is 
the 2Ktli of December. It is held in commemoration of 
I the mass.aci'u of the children hy Herod, and is one of the 
BuiiiU’ days retained in the calend.arof IheEiigllsli Church. 
It was always held an uiilncky day. An inveterate prejn- 
I dice yet exist.s among country folk against iK'ing Tnan‘ic(| on 
Clnldcnnas Day. Kuthiiig formerly w.xs begun on so (usrnul 
a day. King Kdward IV.’.s (‘.oronatinn was actually put 
off a day in order that thr new reign should not begin 
on Childermas. In .an old treatise a custom—still extant 
as a joko among eonntry hoys, who if they catch a com¬ 
panion asleep in bed on this day arc entitled to slap him 
iDundly—is narrated tlins in sober earnest:—“It hath i« en 
a custom, and yet is elsewhere, to whip up tlic children 
upon Innocents’ Day morning, that the inemoric of Heroil’s 
murder of the innocents in^ht stick the closer, and in a 
moderate proportion to act over the crueltic agmii in kindc.” 
rrocesBiims of children to clmrch on this day produ(x*J so 
much disiurbanoe that Henry Vlll. forbade them by pro¬ 
clamation of 22nd July, 1540. 

CHILDREN, LAW WI T H REGARD TO. ^Sea 

FAKBVT AN1> OlULl). • 
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CHIL'X or CHSL'B, ft ropnhlic on the continent of I 
South Amoricft, lies along the Kliores of the Pacific between 
24” and fiG° 29' S, lat, from tin; Lay of Mexillones to Capo 
Jloni, ft distance of 2270 miles. It is bounded K. by tlio 
Andos, N. by Bolivia, and VV. by the Pacific. Its breadth 
i') from 60 to 200 niilu.s, and its urea 218,925 miles. 

The Kitufttioii of the emmtry is remarkably picturesque 
and romantic, lying us it docs on the far west side; of the 
South AnienVan continent, away from the civilised world, 
to which it is only accessible by a very hmg sea voyage 
round Cape lioni, or by a difficult journey across the mo.st 
extensive, and almost the loftiest, miigc; of niountains in the 
world. 'J'ho Andes extend in two ])arallel lines throughout 
nearly the entire length of the country. Between these 
two ranges, or ‘‘cordilleras,” is a tahle-laiid, whieli attains 
jU greatest breadth between lat. and 40°, and which 
narrows both towaids the N. and S, extremity, wliere the 
ramifications of both clmins meet and form a continuous 
undulating plain. The sjiace. between the Pacific coast and 
the cordillera of the Andes is generally h»rincd of several 
parnllci ranges of hills, soparuted by plains, hut in many 
parts consists of an almost continuons mass of mountains, 
the plains predominating in the S. beyond the. 23rd parallel, 
and tJio moimtmns in the N. 'I'he.se plains aiT hmger on 
th(dr N. and S. axes than from 1C. to \V.; they .are gener¬ 
ally connected to on** another by laud s/j'O/Vit (angostura), 
i’orming a series of basins united togi-ther like tin; parts of 
a necklace, and drained by rivei-s wliich mostly flow west¬ 
wards through breaches in the hills bounding the plains 
seaward. In some eases there an* several rivers, om* flow¬ 
ing through the strait into the adjoining valley, another 
N.SV’. through a N. breach, and a third S.W. through a S. 
breach; and yet the plain Is not marked by any distinct 
water-shed. Some of the pl;uns again, though apparently 
quite smooth and uniform, and running in alwuptly against 
the table-land of the cordillera in so remarkable a manner 
:is to have struck all travellers with .Hurprise, are yet seen, 
when closely examined, to be traversed by wide, and getitJc 
undulations, parallel to the main valleys of the curdillera. 
In some oises, liowevor, the plains aro separated by ranges 
of hills; they ait) less extensive uud regular towards tlie 
coast, but exhibit the same structure, yet oftim unite with 
a level belt occupying the itiast, which is worn into escarp¬ 
ments and strewed with marine remains. The immediate 
sea-lino is mostly bold and rocky, and in the N. the moun¬ 
tain slopes of the Andes reach almost to the coast. San¬ 
tiago, the capital city, stands on a wide ))lain, such os above 
described, 1750 feet above the 8ea-iev<4, about lOt) miles 
from its port, Valparaiso, tc which it is connected by a 
railway 111 miles in length. This great plain is ecimposed 
of transported materials, and the others are of similar 
structure, and in their forms and outlines, mutual connec¬ 
tions, and HUperficial beds, clearly point to th<‘ir fonnatioii 
at a period when thu land was slowly emerging from the 
sen, and viiileut tides ranged throngh creeks, fiords, and 
.strains, up into the main valleys of tho Andes, exactly as 
happens now in the singular archipelago at the S.W. angle 
of the continent Indeed the wliole const, both in Chili 
and Peru, exhibits proofs of recent elevation in successive 
lines of escarpment, sand dunes, and shell beds at various 
heights. Such upraised beds of recent shells, generally in 
tho same proportionate numbers ns in tlie adjoining sea, 
have been traced at detached and distant points over a N. 
and S. space of 2480 miles, but not at a uniform height 
above the sca-levd. At Valparaiso, where probably the 
maximum occurs, they remain undecayed upon the surface 
at 1300 feet; at Coquimbo the height is 364 feet. All tho 
evidence goes to show that tho land has been lising, both 
by a gradual movement, interrupted by periods of repose., 
and by sudden starts daring earthquakes, tbrough the 
great distance above mentioned, os well .as over vast spaces 
from K. to IV. 


North of lat. 80‘' S., the residue of moisture left in the 
S.E. trndo-wiud is duposlLcd on tho cold summits of the 
Andes, and hence tills portion of Chili is a sterile and 
almost rainless region. But S. of this parallel thu winds 
arc chiofiy from tho l‘acific, aud the coast regions aro well 
watered, and accordingly show a marked contrast in their 
Inductions and general asp(‘ct. Tho N. section has a 
limited and stunted vegetation, with few tropical products; 
dlie S. abounds with these, and yields also all tho European 
ccrculs aud fruits, aud forests of fine timber; the potato i» 
indlgonouH, Iming found on the central mountains, as well 
as in many moist situations; and our evergreen bashc.s 
attain tho size of trees. The country S. of Coquimbo forms 
what its inhabitants call “ tho garden of the Now World.” 
r.^rming, however, is nut well understood, nor, indeed, is 
the country adnpt<*d for it, except in a f^ of the valleys, 
as that of Santiago; and oven in the more favoured tracts 
during the summin* (December till May) droughts aro 
frequent aud injurious. The rivers, however, are all per- 
sisient, and tho form of tho country affords the greatest 
facilities for irrigation, which will come to he more and 
more attended to as the country advances in resources and 
population. 

Tiio climate of the central portion of Chili may ho com¬ 
pared in some degree with that of Italy. The greatest 
heat occuns in the months of January and Febmary. In 
the interior, even in the elevated valley of Aconcagua, tho 
tliermoinetcx* frequently rises to 90“ and OS'* in the shade, 
'rhe months of March and April ar<! mueli more temperate, 
especially in tho interior, and at the end of the hitter month 
tlie rains generally set in. Rains LUl only between May 
and August, and ilien the Andes are covered with snow, 
which generally lies for four or five months on the higher 
parts of the range. After the rainy season, in September, 
the .qmog liegins, which is frequently more chilly than tho 
winter its(;1f, and ieo is sometimes ohs(!n’ed oven on tho 
coast. .Slimmer begins towards Iho commencement of 
November, and then the sky, which during the spring is 
covered with clouds, is entirely free from them. Ohili is 
subject to strong gules, which, blowing nt isirticular seasons 
in certain duections, render the harbours often ilangorous. 
Earthquakes, the greatest drawback to thu country, ore 
particularly frequent, c.speiaally along the ciwust. In 1819 
and 1822 some of the towns were almost destroyed by 
earthquakes. 

Cattle nre very abundant N. of the Rio Manic, tho de¬ 
clivities of the mountains and high hills affording copious 
pasture for four or five months, and some low tracts, whicli 
are sown with lueern, for tho remainder of tho year. Singli» 
proprietors sometimes possess from 10,000 to 20,000 bead 
of cattle. Live stock, jerked heef, tallow, hides, and wheat 
are articles much exported. Horses and goats arc few; 
Hwiue are numerous. 

The niuieral treasures are very great. These consist of 
silver, copper, cobalt, lead, iron, antimony, arsenic, manga¬ 
nese, tin, zinc, alum, nitre, sulphur, and coal. The latter 
is now worked at Concepcion. Copper is extremely abun¬ 
dant, and the most important article of export; the mines 
aro chiefly iu thu north or moro barren tracts. The rivers 
aro little more than mountain torrents, tho only larga 
stream being tlie Bio-bio, which has a course of 200 miles, 
and is navigable for small craft throngh 100 miles. The 
Andes of the E. border contain some of the highest moun¬ 
tains on the continent; of these, Aconcagua is 23,910 feet 
in height, tho highest in America; Tupungato, 22,450 
feet; Mercadario, 22,800 feet; and many others little less 
elevated, the average elevation being between 18,000 aud 
14,000 feet. Gliill claims tho whole of Patagraia and 
Tieira del Fuego. The population of Chill, N. of tho Bio- 
Blo-bio, is almost entirely composed of d wcendonts of Euro¬ 
peans. The total num^r of inhabitants, according to tho* 
uiHcial returns of 1880, is rather more than 2,400,000. 
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The native tribes S, of the Bio-bio arc described elsewhere. 
See Aicaucanians. 

Chili is divided into fifteen provinces—Atacam.^, Co- 
quimbo, Aconcapiaf Santia(:;o, Coleliagna, Valparaiso, 1'alc.a, 
Maulo, Concepcion, Valdivia, Aranco, Chiloc, Llunquihue, 
Nuble, and Curico. The capital is Santiago, the port of 
which is Valparaiso; the other towns aro^Conct^pcioi^ 
Coqnimbo, Huascu, Qaillutu, and Copiapo; Onquimbo, 
Cupiapo, Haosca, and Valparaiso aro the cliicf ports, 
and have good harbours. 

The coiistilutiuu, voted by the roprcscutatives of the 
nation in eHtablishcd three authorities in tlie state— 
the legislative, the executive, and the judicial. The legis¬ 
lative power is vested in two assemblies, called the senate 
aud the chamber of deputies. The hoimtc is comjmsed of 
twenty mcmbcrs^fclectt^ for nine years, while the chamber 
of deputies, chosen for three years, consists of one repre¬ 
sentative for every 20,000 of the }K»paIation. Tlie executive 
is exercised by a president, elected for five years. The 
pi*e8ident of the republic is chosen by indirect election. 

The president is assisted in his legislative functions by 
a council of state and a ministry, divided into the four 
departiiients of the mlulstiy of the interior uud of foreign 
affairs; finance; justice, pnblic instruction, and eccicsias- 
ticul affuh's; and war and marine. The council of state, 
Appointed by the president of the republic, consists of the 
ministers fur the time being, two judges, one ecclesiastical 
dignitary, one general or admiral, and five other fuuction- 
urics or ex-ministers. 

Thovotersmust be possessed of cUhcrXlOO in real property, 
or £200 in personal effects, or £20 of income—a pecuniary 
qualification wliich is exceptionally doubled for the wealthier 
localitu^ of Valparaiso and SautLigo. The republic is the 
licst governed and most prosperous in South America. 

The most prevalent religion is Homan Catholic, but the 
law of 1B75 insures entire civil and religious liberty. Tuhlic 
instruction is steadily prop'cssmg, schools an^ on the in¬ 
crease, and agricultural schmils liave been opened. San¬ 
tiago possesses a university, with museum and scho<»l of 
medicine in active operation; and the scientific journal 
jiiibllshcd imder its auspices, the Aiuiles tiel Univtrfidad 
(ie compait's well in rogiird to the value of its papers 

with siiiiilur pnblicatious in tlic most civiiizi'd countries of 
Knropc. Altogether, in no otlier of the 8])anish-Ameriean 
states is so inucli attention paid to the educational inter¬ 
ests of tho people. The leading politicians have proclaimed 
1 ho dovolopmcut of instruction os tho basis of all true pro¬ 
gress. Every province 1ms its gymnasium, aud a normal 
school for tho trahiiiig of male and female teachers Wiis 
opened iu Chili Imforo any similar institution yet existed in 
tho United States. There are upwards of 1000 elementary 
schools, under tho direction of superintendents, the general 
superintendent being required to report officially on them 
once a month; these reports aro published in the Monitor 
de lot Ewuelas^ a periodical devoted to educational inter¬ 
ests. The whole outlay for tho public schools, most of 
whicli are free, amounts to £224,000—an enormous sum 
for such a young country. 

Hitherto GhUi has been exempt from tho military dlc- 
tatoxiE^ps and civil warfare by which the other Spauish- 
Ainerican states have boon dmeredited and impoverished. 
The aristocracy of descent and territorial possessions—for 
of coarse no titles are bomo^forms a somewhat exclusive 
social circle, liviug harmoniously together, and animated by 
tlic best feelings towards the country. They conduct tho 
affairs of state iu the most upright spirit, and often at the 
sacrifice of their private interests^a (ffrcnnistanco which 
contributes not a little to keep the lower classes in willing 
obedience to the laws. Jnsrice is administered impartially, 
and with soffirient expediUon, while social order is UTe- 
proachable. Chili has altogether earned the reputation of 
a wull-govemed and orderly state. 


The greater part of the pnblic revenue of Chili is derived, 
from customs, and amounts to about £3,500,000 per 
annum. The public debt is about £11,000,000, mucli of 
which lias been incurred for tho construction of good roads 
and railways, aud was chielly raised in England, where 
Chilian securities always rank high. 

TIjo aniiy, raised by conscription, amounted to 7000 
men in 188C, the forces comprising 4000 infantry, 1100 
cavalry, and 0.^0 artillery, 'riio navy consisted of eleven- 
Steamers, including two i>oweTful ironclads built in England. 

Tlic value of the imports average £0,000,000 pw annum, 
aud of the exports £13,000,000. A comuiercc of more than 
£22,000,000, for a popnl.ition of only about 2,400,000, 
contrasts remarkably with other Soutli American republics. 

Tlic coininerclal inteiv.oursc betwwn Chili and the United' 
Kingdom in rewut years was os follows:— 


Year, 

Imports fioni (Miili. 

I'lxiKirtH to Chili 

1883, 

. . 3,429,775 

2,188,878 

JH84, 

. . 2,,')y.0,433 

2,212,176 

1885, 

. . 2,196,245 

1,551,305 


Copper, wheat, and silver oie are the principal articles 
exported from Chili to the United Kingdom. Of British 
produce imported, cotton ami woollen inuaufactures, iron 
(wrought and unwrought), hardwim’S, and cutlery fonii the 
staple. Tim increasing jirosftcrity of Chill is the m(»ro 
reiiuirkuble wlicn it is vomemberud how terribly th<‘ country 
suffers from carthquake.s,of all natural visitations the most 
paralyzing to buuuni energy. Danvin was tlicrc during a 
terrible eruption in 1835, “when a sublcrraucan lake of 
lava w:is probably burning under the sctuthcm jnirt of the 
Anicriciui coutiiumt twice os largo as the Black St'O.” Tlio 
towns of Concepcion and Tulcalmuiui were completely over¬ 
thrown. Both were rebuilt, but the bitter was again ter¬ 
ribly injured on tlie 13tli of August, 1868, hy a tremendous 
curtliqiiukc wave, tlic sea rcliring fur an ciglith rtf a luilo 
aud then sweepiug iu w’itli terriitJo force. 

Chili was among the first states iu South America in 
Iho construction of railways, of wliich there were l.'iOO 
miles ojKjn for traffic in 188(5. Tiny arc state property, 
and constructed chiffiy with tlic view of facilitating trade 
and iiidu.stry. Tho two must important are from Valparaiso 
to Suutiugu, 115 miles long; uud from Santiago to Curico, 
IIG miles. As tlie eoursti of tlic first-mentioned line lies 
through a portion of tho chain of the Andes, it offers in 
some rohpecls fealurus seldoui encouuti'Ted in works of 
this nature. Upon it aro five tunnels, several viaducts of 
70, 80, and 12G foot in height, and an incline of 12 miles 
in length, rising 125 feet per mile, and attaining an alti¬ 
tude of 2640 feet above the level of tlie Pacific Ocean. 

When the famous Pizarro bad overthrown the ciuplro of 
tho Incas in Peru, he sent Almagru to subjugate Chili. 
'With great loss of men, Alinugro, passing over the Andc.H 
and through tlic desert of Atacama, entered tho northern 
provinces without resistance, these districts having nre- 
viously been depimdcnt on tho Peruvian empire, ilut 
further south he met tho more w.arIiko tribes, and made no< 
gi'cat progress. Ilis successor, Valdivia, advanced to tho 
Bio-bio, and founded tiio town of Santiago, in 1541. For 
more thou 200 years the Spaniards tried to establish their 
authority in the south, but without permanent success. 
Tlie struggle for independence agoiust the mother country 
commenced In 1810, and terminated in 1818 by the battle 
of Muypu. Some time passed before the country settled 
down under a well-established government of its own; bat 
with the exissption of the war with Spain in 1866, when 
the Spaniards bombarded Valparaiso in what was univer¬ 
sally denounced as an unjustitiablc and cowardly manner. 
Chili enjoyed more than a generation of quiet and tlirivlng 
prosperity. The material wcaltli of the country was in 
coiibcquenco steadily on tbo ineroasc, and wit|| a stable- 
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Kovrminent, good credit, and cnmmorml pro»<perUy, Chili 
wtts fast becoming the model reymblic of South Atnerica. 
Ill 187D, however, Bolivia, in deliance of treaties, imposed 
taxes on the extensive' nitrate manufaeturos carried on in 
the Atacama desert. Tiie dispute culminated in the out¬ 
break of war in 1K7H. Bolivia Iwing joined by Peru. The 
Chilians soon inflicted disastrous defeat upon their iMicmies, 
both hy sea and J/ind. The fighting was ttjmiinatcd in 1882 
by the complete overthrow of the Perurians and tlie capture 
of Limn, thrir capital; and by tlu* t«Tins of pcae*?, concluded 
in 1883, n groat necessity of territory was grunted to riiili. 

CHXXfl PINE. See Akauc^auia. 

CHUiIANWA'ZiA, a village in the (iiijernt district, 
Punjab, lying .0 miles from the e;istcrn banket the Jhelum 
(.Ilitlum), and 85 miles nortli-wcst from Uahorc. It is 
celebrated as the site of a 8;mguinary battle in the second 
Sikh War. Lord (Jongli, on tlie aftemoon of the iSth 
January, 1849, after marching sci'enil days fnnn tlieChcnah, 
came in sight of the Sikhs near Cliilianwala. AVliile his 
men were engaged in 1akii]g ground for an encampment, 
a finv shots from the Sikh hoi>.e mtillerv fell witliin his 
lines. Tin* geiieml theren|)on gave the order for an imme¬ 
diate attack; and the Briti^h forces moved rapidly ftn'ward 
through the thick jungle, in face of masked liatterics which 
again uinl again opened n flank flic iipc)n their imgnarded 
line. Beaten back lime after time, they still advanced 
ii|»on tin? imseeii enemy, nntll at last, by some misajipre- 
lieiision, a r<-giiiien( of cavalry began to r<*lreat in :i soitu*- 
wbat disorderly manner. Altliongli by this time the Britisli 
troops had taken some tift<m or sixteen of (he enemy’s 
guns, and their artillery Jiad s\ve]»t the Sikh line from end 
to end, the imfnrtimatc ]):inic. .amnng tins eavalry, the loss 
of ahnosi nil entire British regiment (the 2*llh), and the 
npproai’h f»f darkiu'ss, ecanbiiunl 1*» prevemt the action being 
eoiitinued. 'riio Sikhs remained in possession of more than 
<aic British gmi, besides holding some of the British colours. 
At the end <>f the eiig.'igemenl, tile Britisli troops maiu- 
Tniiied their position, and the enemy retreated during the 
Jiight. The Itrilish temymrary loss of jirestigc was fully 
retrieved by the decisive battle of (lujemt, which placed the 
whole Punjab in the power of I.m'd (lough. An obelisk 
ereetcii upon the spot commemorates the Britisli ()fii<ters 
and men who h>st tlielr lives nysm the field, {^hilianvvala 
has been also identified by (iencral Cunningham as the 
battlefield of Alexander and Porus after the ywissnge of the 
river Jhelnm. 

CHXXc'XiON, .*1 fiunoua anstle situated at the uuBl end 
of the Lake of Geneva, on an isolated roik, in tlie caut<»n 
of \'and, Swilzoiland. (niilloii is supposed to have been 
founded by Amadeus IV. in 1238. Tlie Genevese yiatriot 
Bonnivard, yirior of St. Victor, was confined here for six 
years, and it is the scene of Byn»n & hoautiful poem, “ The 
l*risoner of Chillon.'* 

CBILO'E* an island situated on the western I'oiist of 
South America, between 41° 45' and 4.3° 30' S. lat., and 
73°, 20' and 74° 30' W. Ion. It is divided from tlie 
continent by the Gulfs of Ancud and Corcovado, and at its 
northern extremity hy the Strait of Chsicao. It extends 
from north to south about 120 miles, and from ciist to 
west CO at the widest part, and together with numerous 
smaller islands, known us tlie Ghiloc Archipelago, forms a 
province of the Chilian Bepnblic. The wliole island is 
mountainous, covered with wood, chiefly a bastard cedar, 
which is very durable, and is exported to Chili and Peru. 
The climate is damp, but healthy. The domestic animals are 
cattle, horses, sheep, goats, and swine. The chief exports 
are woollen cloaks, called ponvhoi^ hides, excellent hams, 
and planks. The soil, being of excellent quality, produces 
wheat, barley, and all sorts of Ktiropcan vegotiihlGs, fmits, 
and potatoes. A good deal of hotter is m^e, and excel¬ 
lent cider, which is the common beverage. Fish, as well 
as oysterskand other shell-fish, are very abundant, and in 


some parts arc the chief food of tho inhabitants. Trade in 
the island is done chiefly hy barter. Tobacco holds tho 
rank of gold in tlieir currency. It is a monopoly of govern¬ 
ment and very high in price. There are several good 
harbours, in all of which vessels of any sizo may anchor 
witli the greatest safety; and in tliose of Ancud, or SI. 
Jilarlos (the capital, in tlie north-eastern part of tlio island), 
.'ind Gaslro, ships ride qiiiti* landlocked close to the shore 
in good holding ground. 

'i’hc island is divided into five deputmcnt.’i—^Ancud, or 
St. Carlos, Chocao, Dalcahue, Castro, and Chonchi. 

Tho people are athletic .and n>bust, .and have a fair 
complexion and light flaxen hair. The province of Chilm* 
contains a population of about 66,000. The nunils'r of 
coasting boats belonging to the island is about 1400 . 

The aixdupciago wa.s discovered by (X via do Miaulorga 
in 1,558, nnd the ancient c>apilal, Castro, was foumbnl 
eight years afterwards. The island was the last part of 
Ciiili to throw' off the yoke of tlie Spaniards, who uIimj]- 
duned it in 1820. 

CHXZiOGNA'THA. Sec l^IiM.KrioDKS. 

CHILOP'ODA. See Ci:NTn'Ki)Ks. 

CHILTSZtN HILLS. See Buc'KiN(iiiAMS>fini:. 

CHIL'TBRN HUNDREDS. A portion of the bigh 
hind of Bnekinghamvhlre is knowm hy the name of the 
Cliillern Hills. 3'he stewardship of the Cbilterii HundreiU 
has long CiNised to Imvo any duties attached to it, 1ml the 
nominal ollice is ndained to ser\-e a particular jmrpose. A 
member of the House of Commons, who is not hi any 
respect disfjiialilieil. cannot revign his seat; a member, 
th(‘refore, who wishes to rt'sign uecomplisbeK liis ol>jc<’t In 
fljjplyiDg for the stewanlship of the Chiltcni Ttnndreils of 
Btnkc, Desborough, and Bodenham. wbieli, being lichl to he 
a place of honour and prolil itmler the crown, vaitates his 
seat, and a new wiit is in eoiiseqnene^ ordered, 'rids 
nominal plnee is in the gift of tin* Chiuicellor of the 
Exfhcqiur. As soon .as the oHiee is oldained it is resigned, 
that it may seiTc. the same purpose again. 

CHIAIAI'RA, a monster of iJie ancient Greek rnylhology, 
whicli now is synonymous with “ bugbear” or “hobgoblin” 
in common speceb. Aeifiviiing to Hesiod, Cliitna'ra was 
daughter of Tyjdmn, .and was a firo-breathing monstei 
W'ith three heads— that of a lion, of a dragon, and of a goat — 
and a triple hisly, made np of tho hhutildurs of a lion, the 
belly of a goat, and the tail of a dragon. She ravaged 
the jdains of Lycia, ami was slain by BKi.T.ifiiiniMinN. A 
volcano named Chinm-ra is found near l^harselis in that 
country, nnd no doubt originated the myth of this celebrated 
member of tho trifi of monsters, “ (jlorgou, Hydra, and 
Chimoera dire.” 

CHIMERA, in Zoology. See IIot.ocf.pjiali. 

CHIMBORA'ZO. See Ai«dish. 

CHUSB, CRIMZNO BIACHINERY, a sot of bells 
tuned to the modern musical scale, and struck hy ham¬ 
mers acted on by a pinned cylinder or barrel, which i.s 
turned by hand or by means of clockwork, 'i'ho t<*nn 
chiincK is also applied to tho music or tune pmdnced by 
mechanical means from the bells in u steeple, tow'cr, or 
common clock. A boll is said to be chimed also nheii 
it is rung with the least possible swing. 

Ghinics differ from CAnnj.oxs (as the lost word is com¬ 
monly understood in England), inasmueli as the bells of 
the former ore acted on by clockwork, tliose of tho latti'r 
hy keys struck by tho hand. But the French apply the 
tcim carillon to tlie tunc played, and generally to the 
series of bells, whether sounded by machinery or by hand, 
though tho most accurate writers distingu^ the latter 
kind os Ze carillon h clavier. In tlie meth^ must generally 
employed for the prodnetion of mochnnical church chimes, 
as the barrel revolves (which is worked by tho church 
clock) the studs upon it act upon levers, and cause ham¬ 
mers to strike upon the bells, hung in an upper chamber. 
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Sometimes the cliiming machinery, instead of beinf^ self- 
aclinjr, IK worked by the hand. In either case the ordinary 
ritif;mg machinery is not interfered with. See Cauillon; 
Uklu 

CHUTNEY* an inclosed passage for the escape of 
smoke fn>m a fircpLicc nr fnruacCf but whicli also Rorves 
the purpose of prodnciiig a draught to excite tiie (u>mbu8tion 
of the fuel. This cfiect is pn^uced by the licating, uiiS 
consequent rarefaction, of the column of air inclosed in 
the funnel or chimney, the rising of winch causes a partial 
vacuum, which Hliould bo filled with air admitted either 
through or over the burning fuel. It Is believed that tlH)Ugh 
“chimney” is a closHical word (“finqilare” being kaminox 
in Greek and atndnui in Ltitiu) the Gi'ccks and nuin.ans 
were quite ignoriint of the use of chimneyK, and there 
iH no proof of their having been used cjirlier than the 
twelfth century iB vSngland. Lcland (160(J-1552), in his 
nccomit of Bolton Castle, which, he says, “was finiclied 
or (before) Kyngo Kichard the 2 dyed,” remarks as a 
iiolieeable peculiarity:—“One thyngo 1 moche notyd iu 
the hawlo of Bolton, how clihneneyH wej’e conveyed by 
tunnells made on the syds of the W’alls betwixt the lights 
(windows) in the hawle, and by this means and by no 
covers is the Riiioku of the harth in the hawle woiui«*r 
Btiangcly conveyed.” In the uce-omit-btiok of Bolton, 
under the yc.'w 1311, isncJiarge pro Jaciendo camino (“ to 
making the chimney”). But older exmiijiles are known ; yet 
llie iuvention spread evidently very slowly. Charlies II. 
imposed a tax on chimneys in It was called the 

hearth tax, and was two Mhilliugs on every hearth. It w'as 
indeed a rcviv.al of an old exaction, but in this veintroduc- 
tion it had the j)eculiarity of being the first permanent tax 
in tin; realm. It was abolished by Williuiii HI. in 168St, 
though it produced X200,000, lx*cauKc it was so heartily 
detcKtcd. As it could not he levied without doinieiliury 
visits it was particularly odious to the nnUon. Added to 
this the tax was farmed, and the tax farmers were most 
liarsh in Its enforcement and collection. As a contcm<~ 
porary ballad preserved by Pepys (of Diary fame) says- 

“ Tlie goo<l old (Ittmes, wlienever they the chimney man espied, 
Tliitf) tlieirnoekHthey liHKte tiwHy,their|KitK and pipkinshtiie; 
There is nolooo old dame in tcn.and search the. imtitai tlireiiaii, 
But, if you talk of cliimuey men, will spare a curso or two.” 

Modem factory chimneys arc Rometimes of immense 
height, and their ercetiou very costly. One at Glasgow 
is 43fi fetit high, with a diutneter of 40 feet at the base, 
tapering to 13J feet at the top. 

CHXM'NXY-PZZCS, the assemblage of ai'cliltcctur.al 
dressings around the open ree^ss constituting the flreplucit 
in a rw)m, and within which the fuel is Imrned, cither 
immediately upon the hearth itself or in a l aiscd grate or 
open siovc. 

OHIBI'NliY*SWEEPBR» a person wlioHe trade it is 
to cleanse foul chimneys from scKit. Tlie actual swtH'pcrs 
were formerly young boys, wbo were taught to climb tljo 
fines, and were often ill-trealcd by their masters. In 1834 
an Act (4 & 5 Will IV, c. 35) was passed for the better 
regulation of chimney-sweepers and tlicir apprentices, and 
for the safer construction of chimneys and fines. From 
Ihat^to no child who was under ten years of ago could bo 
nppr^icod to a cliimncy-sweeper. A particular fonn of 
indenture of apprenticeship is required in the case of 
chimney-sweeps. In 1840 another Act (3 & 4 Viet. c. 85) 
was passed for the regulation of chiinney-KwcepcTs and 
chimneys, and in 18G4 the Earl of Shaftesbury carried a 
Bill through Parliament for still further protecting children 
while in the employment of chimney-sweepers. Under 
this Act a chimney-8wee|»er convicted of knowingly allowing 
a person under twenty-one to ascend a chining for sweep¬ 
ing it or extingolshing fire, may be sent to prison fur six 
months. This Act, however, was so extensively evaded 
Umt in 1875, by the efforts of the same noble earl, another 
you rw 


Act was passed, which provided for the regiKtration of 
chimney-sweepers, and laid down several most stringent 
pi-ccauUons to insure the betU;r knowledge and observance 
of the law of 1864. The Act of 1864 also provided that 
when a chimney is built or rebuilt, notice is to be given to 
the Board of Health or other local authority. The builder 
or owner is to pay to Uie surveyor, or other proper ofticer, 
a fee not exceeding 5x. for iiiKpection of the cliiimiey. 

About the beginning of the present century considcmblo 
proniumH wm; ufiVrod for tho host ractliod of cleansing 
chimneys by mechanical means, so as to supersede tho 
necessity for olimbing boys. Various inventions were pro¬ 
duced, of which the must successful w'us lliat by Mr. George 
Smart, the principJil features of whicli aro a bnisli and 
hollow tubes, whicli fasten into each other by means of 
broRH Koekids and serews, thus providing tho brush with a 
handlo of anv re(|nired length. 

CHIMONAN'THUS, a .Japanese genus of plants, 
ealied in gardens Japan Allspice. Aliont tho end of 
November the leaves fall from tho bushes and are suc¬ 
ceeded by tlie llowcrs, which apjicar at Christinas time 
u)jon the naked branches. Tliere is probably no plant 
more tlcliclously fragrant than this—tho oraugo and violet 
not excepted. The plant is quite hardy if protected a 
little by a w.all or by palingr«. The gcnu.s belongs to the 
order Calycantiiackjs, and differs from the other geuus in 
rcsjM'ct of tin* Ktaiiicns, which aro in two whorls, tho outer 
one only, of five stamens, being fcrlilc. 

CHIMPAN'ZES {I'roglodyteH nigev) is an anthro¬ 
poid Apk helongiiig to the family Simiidsc, which also 
contains tiic Goum.i.a and the Okanc.. 

'J'hu adult chinipaiuco measures nearly 5 feet in height 
when standing enud. Its body is covered with long, 
coarse, black or blackish-browm hair, whicli is very thick 
upon the hack, but clullies the breast, belly, and limbs 
more .sparingly; at tba sides of the head and face the hair 
is very lung, and liangs down in the form <if whiskers; tho 
fan<; and e.ins are nearly naked, and of a brownish-flesli 
colour; tlic cars nearly resemble those of the liumun species 
in form, hut an; very large; the eyes arc rather sniall, and 
the lips thick, 'riie hands and feet are nearly naked, and 
tho hairs of the forc-ann are diretded towards the elbow, 
where they meet those of tho upper arm, and usually pro¬ 
ject iu a puiut. TJic arms m'o much shorter and more 
Immaii than iu Iho gorilla or orang, but they are longer 
than tho bind limbs, reaching, wlien the animal stands 
erect, a little below tlio knees. The chimpanzee rests 
upon tho knuckles of tho hand when walking. It has 
thirteen ribs. 

TIic chimpanzee is a native of the vast foreRt.s of tho 
west coast of Africa, extending from thn river Gambia, 
north of Guinea, as far as the district of Hcngucla, or over 
a space of about 3U° of lat. It lives among tho trees, 
usually avoiding tho neighbourhood of man, but forming 
little huts with brunches of trees for its protection from 
tho weather, at an idevation of 30 or 40 feet from the 
ground. Its food consists principally of fruits, and is 
also fund of thn sue.euleut teiminal hud of tho cabbage 
palm, which is likewise a favourite article of human food 
in tnipieal n;gion8. In the trees the chimpanzees are very 
active, and display iistouishing strength mid agility iu their 
movements; the adult males especially aro exceedingly 
powerful, and from their being armed with large canine 
teeth are very formidable animals. The chimpanzees are 
dcscribcil by several travellers as arming tliemsclves with 
clubs, with which they attack and often kill the negroes 
whom they meet with iu the wriods; and they are even said 
to assault the elephants with the same weapons, and drivo 
tinun out of their districts. Theso statements, however, 
are very unreliable. In their sexual habits they are 
described as being very disgusting; and according to Dr. 
Savage (ail American missionary tu wiium we or^ indebted 
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for the actual discovery of a second species of Troglodytes), 
the negroes liavo a tradition that tbo chimpanzees once 
belonged to the human riirc, but tliut tliey wore expelled 
from society on luxount of the incoiTigiblo depravity of 
their habits. 

The first Bpecimeti of the chimpanzee seen In Knrope 
was a young living inilividual, which was bnmglit to Hol¬ 
land towards iJio einl of the seventeenth century. This 
Hpeciineu, which was from Angola, w.os described by TuU 
pius, who, however, confounded it with the orang*ontun, 
in which, as already stated, he was followed by Liiiiianis. 
Buffoii al.M), who had the opportunity of examining at 
least one living specimen of tlio chimp-'inzec, did nut recog¬ 
nize its (listiuctneSH from the orang. It wjw first drsrribod 
under the uanio of >Sitnin Trotflodf/fcs by Bluiiiciibach; 
and M. Geoffrey St. Hilaire regarded it ns the type of the 
distinct genns Troglodytes, in whicli he Las been followed 
by most Kuhsecpicnt zoolngist^. 

CHINA. Tito prestnit riiipire of Cltina rxtemls from 
731° K. to VMi K, and from 18” 10' N. to 62“ N., 
Stretching over 01 dcgri“cs of lungiliiile Jind aliout 34 of 
latitude. Its total su-ea is 4.352,200 Mjuan' miles, of which 
the eighteen proviucus <if Cliina Ti ojier, with the ishuidsof 
Formosa and Hainan, contain 1 ,.'j 5(>,2U0 stpum; inilos. Its 
empire ineliuh'S, besides these provinces, Mantelmria, ■Mon¬ 
golia, Kulia, K.'isligrina. K(»-ko nor,Til)et, anti Coieji. Anom 
until recently acknowledged its suzerainty. I’revious to the 
treaty of Xurleliinsk (iicctiuntryas far north as tJieiiiuuti) of 
the Amur, inelndiug the maritime piovinces Amur and the 
Trans-Baikal, belonged to Cliina. Tlie .lesuit maps show the 
northern boundary for 20 degrees from tlie sea-coast as de¬ 
lineated by latitude 55“ N. Tiio nineteen provinces (Slnng- 
king OT T.yantong is now iiuduch'd with tli« ohl eighteen) 
are ICansu, Shense, Sliaiise, IV-Chili, and Shingking on the 
north ; Yunnan, Ivwang.-.e, mid Kw-ingtiiug on the south ; 
iSzcchucn on the west; Sliantnng, Kiungsii, (Jlit'kimig, ami 
Fukien on the oiist; and Honan, (ianliwny or Ngauiiwiu, 
Hupeh, Kweiclian, Hunan, and Kiangsi in the <a>nlre. The 
prinm'pul islands tm the coast .arc Formosa or Taiwan, 
Hainan, Chusaii, IIung-Kong, Macao, and 'I sungining. 

Jioundarics, —'J'lie (‘injiire of Chin.a is bounded on the 
N. by Asiatic Ihissia; on the S. hy Afghanistan, Kaliristan, 
Cashmere, Ladnk, Ncjial, Bhutan, Assam, NorlJi *Slian, 


central administration. Some conquered tribes of aborH 
ginos have also autonomous c^mununes; those are subdivided 
into Tou-fou, Ton-tcheou, and Tousc. Pekin is under t\ 
special military admini.Htration, whose jnrisdiction extends 
for some distance round the city. In the viccrnyalties the 
superior command belongs to tho Tsongtou; in the pro¬ 
vinces to the Foulai; in tho districts or groups of districts 
io the Fuutsun aud Tootai. Special commiHsiuners oio 
cjilled Kintchai. 

The nineteen provinces am, A’a?*jw, *.c. tlio countiy 
of Kan and of Son, with an area of 253,520 square miles. 
It cuntains eight fou or priuei])al prefectures, viz. I^ant- 
chcou, Kanlcheou, Kingyang, Komigehang, Liangtdicou, 
Ninghia, Pingliang, and Siniug. It has besides six tcliili- 
tcheou, two tc.hili-tiiig, seven tchcou, thirteen ting, lunl. 
fifly-tlu-eo hieu. It forms, with Slicnsf^ the lieutenancy 
of Slicnkaii. 

tSheiise^ i.e. AVest of the llavines; area, 81,132 square 
miles; seven princiiml fou, viz. Singan, Fciighiang, 
llantcliouDg, Ilingun, Toungtchwu, Yengan, Yulin; livo 
tehili-tclieou, eight ting, five tcheou, seventy-three liien. 

>S'Aio;o(c, i.e. West of the Mountain, has an area of 
05,343 square miles; nine principal fou, viz. Taiyiuii, 
Fontehcou, I^miigaii, Niiigu'on, Plngyang, Poiilcheou, 
doping, Tatoung, Tsotcheou; ten Icliili-telicou, leu ting, 
five tchcou, eighty-eight bieii. 

7’c- Chilly i,€. Dependence direct on the North. Tlio gov¬ 
ernor-general of tlie three provinw's of Pe-<3iill, Sinintnng, 
Stmiise, and ilnnaii resides ultematcly at Pauling Fou and 
at 'J'ientsin. Its area is 67,2(*0 square miles. It has 
eleven fou, viz. P<‘kin, Paoting, Ohunte, llokian. Kouan- 
plng, Sionaidioa, Taiming, Tientsin, Tchingte, IVhingling, 
Ynngping; six tchili-teheou, three ting, sixteen tcln‘OU, 
124 hivn. 

Shimfking is included in M.antchuriu. It has an .nvea 
of 380,300 square miles; two fou, viz. iMJiigtieii jiiul 
Kiutclieou ; four ling, four tcJieon, seven hii*n. Girin oJa, 
the f'-ujiilal of the province, has not tin* rank of a fou. 
The four other sub-prefectures of tiiis province are Niii- 
gout.a, Budoun^, Sansing, and Ajtdio. 

*.c. the (Jloudy South. Tins province fiirms 
with Kweieliau the liciitenaney of A'lmkoei, aud Die 
gj)vernor-geijeral resides at Yunnan Fou. Its nna is 


ludcpcndent Shnn, Fifneh Coehiu-Cliina, and the (fiilna 
Sea; on the AV. by A.sinlh’ llussia, Afgliun-Turkcslnn,and 
Afgluinistiin; on the K. by the Kiissian maritime pro- 
viuees, aud liy tlie fringes of the Pacific Oi*e:iii, called the 
Sea of Japan, A'ellow .Sc.*!, Kustcrii Sen. .'uid the (3iina Sea. 

Chinn Proper is hounded on the N. by Corea, Man* 
tchuria, Mongolia, and Sooiigaria; on the S. hy the China 
Sea. independent tribes Bcparuting it from Toni]uiu, and 
by tho Judepciident Slum Slates; on the W. by Jlongolia, 
StHingaria, Ohinebc Turkestan, Ko-ko-nor, 'Piliet, North 
Shan States, tlie Chiiipaw or Kakhyeu tribes, and by tbo 
Independent Shun States; on IhcK. by the Bussian maritime 
))roviiice.s, Corea, the Gnlf of Po-Chili, tho Yellow Sea, the 
Ka.41;erH Sea, the Pacific Ocean, the Cliina Sea, and tlie 
Qulf of Tonqiiin. 

Proviucfs of China Proper* —China Proper consists of 
nineteen provinces, grouped in eight vlccniynltics. Kach 
province is divided into departments or “ F<mthese are 
subdivided into districts or “ Tchcouthese again into 
divislous called “ lliioi.’' Tlicse words are usually addod to 
tho namo of the town cliORcn to he the capital of the 
divisions. Tho cminrmues, propcily so calletl, the “Pao” 
or “ Tou,” average fifty to seventy per hicii. Besides tlieso 
there are a certain number of “ Telieou," called ‘‘ Tcliili- 
tchcou,” which depend directly on the a ntral administra¬ 
tion of Hio province, and disturb llic regular govermneiit of 
tbo cities. AVhero there is a mixed population tho Tings, 
or military profeetores, arc numcrt>us; they arc called 
Tchili-tiug when they aro in immediate relation with tho 


122,521 square miles. It has fourteen fon, viz. Yminnn, 
(3iunning, Kuilio:i, Kintsing, Komiiignan, Likinng, Dingan, 
Pouor, Tali, Tchaotoung, Tdiiiigkiang, Tehiriuang, Tmnig- 
Irliuunn, A'ungtcbaug; three tchili-tchcou, fiuir tchili-* 
ting, twenty-seven tchcou, thirteen ting, forty-lhrec hieii, 
nine aboriginal departments. 


Ktnnnyuty t.c. West of tbo Dominion. This jirovinco 
forms with Kwangtung the Liang Kwaiig, or Two Kwangs. 
It has all area of 81,200 square miles; eleven fou, viz. 
Koeilin, Kiugyuan, Liiitchcou, Nanning, Outehcou, Pinglo, 
SoU-lieng, Suiitchcou, Sopen, 'J'aiping, Tchengan; two 
tchili-teheou, one tchili-ting, sixteen tcheou, six ting, 
forty-nine hien, twenty-nine alxiriginal departments. 
Kwantftunrjy ».«. Fast of the Dominion. I'lie govcnior- 


giaicval of this jji*ovincc ami Kwangse resides at Canton. 
It h.as an area of 30,213 square miles; nine fou, viz. 
('Uiiton, Cliaotclicou, Houitclieou, Kaotcheou, Loitchooii, 
Licntcheon, Tclmohing, Chuotchcon, Kiouiigtchcon (in 
Hainan); four tehili-tchoou, two tihili-ting, seveu tchcou, 
nine ting, seventy-eight hicn. 

tiztehum or A'e-C4tt€M, i.e. Four Kivers. forms a llcuten- 
nney whose governor-general resides at I'cliingtou Fou, lin?. 
on uvea of 184,337 square miles; twelve fou, viz. Tchiug- 
tou, Chunking, Ki.ating, Kocitchcon, I.oungan, Ningyuen, 
Paoiiing, Souiting, Suteheon, Tchoungteheng, Toung- 
tcheouen, Yatcheou; eight tehill-tchoou, six tchili-ting, 
eleven tcheou, eight ting, 113 hicn. 

Shnniunffy i.e. K.ast of tho Mountains, has an area oi 


53,702 square miles; ten fou, viz. Tbinan, Laltcheeu^ 
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Outing, Tatngan, Tengtcheou, Toungtcbang, Tsatclieou, 
THingtcheou, Ycntcheou, Yitcheou; two tchili-tchcou, 
siiu! tchcou, ninoty>8ix Lien. 

Kiangsu^ i.c. Flowing of the River. This province, with 
those of KJangsi and Ngiiuhwui, form the lieutenancy of 
Kiangnan, ut. South of the River, whoso govcmor-genfral 
rcHides at Kiangning Fon. Tl 1ms an urea of 40,138 square 
miles; eight fou, vix. Nankin, Uoaingan, Soungkiang,* 
Soutchcou, Snteheou, Tehaugtchcou, Tehingkiaiig, Yung- 
tchnou; three tchiU-tclieou, two ting, four tcheou, sUty- 
two liieu. • 

ChckUingt i.e. Rolling River, forms with Fukien llio 
lieutenancy of Mint-(‘hc; has an area of 85,650 square 
miles; eleven fou, viz. llangtf:]ieou, Cliaohing, irontuhcou, 
Kiuhing, Kinhna, Kuteheou, Ningpo, WcntchiKiu, Taiteb'ou, 
Teliutcheou, Yciij^ioou, two tchili-tcheou, one ling, one 
tcheou, Rovenly-five hicn. 

Fukien, i.e. Prosperous Region. This province intrudes 
the islands (*f Formosa and Amoy. It has un area of 45,747 
square miles; ten ftni, viz. Fouteliuou, Chaowou, Iliiighoa, 
Ivieniiing, Taipe, Taiwan (in I’ormoKO, Tchunglcheou, 
Tsouantcheou, Tingtehcou, Yong|)ing; two tchili-lchcou, 
five ting, sixty-siv liien. 

Honan, i.e. South of the River, has an area of 66,018 
S(juaii3 miles; nine fou, viz. Kaifuung, lionan, lloaikiiig, 
«Tnning,Koeile, N^u^yang,^Ycihoui,T(d^ungte,Tchillgtc.he^>u; 
three tchili-leheou, three ting, live tcheou, ninety-eight hicn. 

Nganfuoui or (Innhwnif, i.e. I'aeillc Towns, has an m'ca 
of 5«'l,hH0 square miles; eight, fou, viz. Ngauhing, Feng- 
yang, IIoL'ilelieoii, l.nteheou, Ningkouo,Taiiiiiig, Telirteheou, 
Yiiigteheou; live teliili tehetju, ono ling, four lelicou, 
City-two hien. 

IhipHi, I.e. North of the Lake. 'J ins proviiu’C forms 
M’ilh Hunan the lienleuuney of Liang'hou (two lake pro- 
vimses); the governor g«*nejal resides at Onteliang Fou, 
It has an area of 6{i,4rd> square jiiiles. It lias ten fou, 
viz. Outc'haiig, llunyuug. Chinan, IToangtehcou, lliinryung, 
Ng:mt(m, Teliingteln‘on, 'reiigaii, 'Itehang, Yunyang; onc^ 
tcliili-tcheon, Lliree ling, .seven tcheou, sixty Jnen, Tlio 
pjjrt of Hankow is in this province. 

Kweivhnu, I.e. tho Amiahlc Region, has un area of 
6C,7.‘i8 square miles; twelve fon, viz. Koeiyang, Chikicii, 
Hing)i, Liping, Nganelmn, Sontcheou, Sounan, 'rating, 
Telieiiynan,Touugjen, Tonyun, 'Isounyi; one lehill-teheon, 
four lehlli-ting, thirt(‘en tcheou, ten ting,tliirty-four lieiii. 

J/mmn, i.c. SoulJl of the Lake, has an area of 83,200 
square miles; nine fon, viz. Teliungeha, HcngteJieon, 
Paoking, Te.lmngt(‘, TcheiiU-hcou, Yoteheoii, Yuuntcljrou, 
Ynngteheou, Vungelmn; four lehili-tcheou, four tehili-ling, 
three tcheou, sixty hicn. 

Kianyd, i.e, AV^'st of tho River, has an anm of CR,876 
square miles; thirteen fou, viz. Nuulchang, Fouteheou, 
Yaotchoou, Sonite.iioon, Kaulcheou, Kiente.lmng, Kiiigan, 
Kiukiaug, Kouangsin, Linkiang, Nangau, Nankang, Yiieu- 
tclicou ; one tehili-tchcou, three ting, one tcheou, seventy- 
four hicn. 

Popnhdion. —The ]>opulation of the provinces has so 
suiTcred from insurre<'.ti<)nK, Luiiines, and their acijomjiany- 
Siig pestilence, that it is allowed at pifscnt to comprise 
certainlyno more lluia 350,000,000 inlmhitauts; and some 
Fiiglish officials who have au extensive knowledge of the 
country slate tlmt China Proper \» now not more po])ulons 
as a ■wh<ilo tlmn India, and, being of .about the same size, 
does not cont.ajn many more than 250,000,000 inhahitunts. 
The census of 1842 gave t\w population of China Prot>or, 
iueJuding tlie islands of Hainan and Formosa, but not in¬ 
cluding Slmigking, at 404,046,614, and the total popula¬ 
tion of tho empire at 436,530,614. Owing to the great 
emigration from Pe-Chili to Mantchuria and Mongolia, 
those portion.s of the empire which in 1842 had only about 
1,740,000 inhabitants, most likely have now a population 
of from 10,000,000 to 15,000,000. A recent estimate, 


which is partly based on Chinese oflieial data for tho 
year 1882, gives the population of China Proper at 
382,078,840. 

Emigratloiv. —^TLo emigration from China to other parts 
of the world has been carried on for sumo years. In 1869 
there were 10,580 Cldnese in {Siberia, tlierc were 8028 in 
Japan in 1870, 105,725 in tho United States in 1881, 
11,850 in Victoria and Rritish Columbia in 1881, and 
1000 in other parts of Australia. In 1880 there were 
70,000 in IVni, 10,000 in Brazil, 110,000 in Cuba and 
Puerto-Rico, and 5000 in other Latin states. 13,508 
residt'd in Guinea in 1881 ; 3000 in the Little Antilles, 
14,600 in the Sandwich Islands, 2(»,()00 in other PouifiQ 
isles, 14,525 in Qn(*enslaud in 1880; 13,000 in Victoria, 
11,500 in other parts of Australia, 750 in Tasmania, 4446 
in NewZaahmd, 250,000 in the Philippine l.sluuds, 206,051 
in Java in 1879 ; 119,534 in Borneo in 1878; 110,000 in 
Singapore and 40,000 iu Penang in 1879; 105,000 in 
Auum in 1875; 100,000 in Cambodia and 4,500,000 in 
Siam in 1856 ; tlierc ar<‘ jd«iut 2t>,000 iu Burma, 20,000 

Malacca, 10,000 iu India, 5000 in the islands uf tho 
Indian Ocean, and 3000 in Simtii Afrie.i. 

J^hydvnl Featurfu of the. Kmpirc. —'rjjo physical features 
of the country Include high table-lands, Imiken muuutain- 
ons eonnlry, rivers breaking llirongh stupendous ranges of 
mountains, and the deltas of the Yellow River, the Yang-tze- 
kiang, the P<-dio, the Sikiang, and 4)Lher rivers. Looking 
at tlie maj», it .seems that the whole of tho eountry, witli 
the cxeeptum of the deltas, is divided into a number of 
<'onipartinents, each eom))artnient being surroumted by im¬ 
pounding bills. 'Flit! gorges Ibrniigh which the dr.ainagi! is 
earri»'d through these inclosing ranges form tiu imposing 
L'aluie hi the general giandeur of the hilly countr)'. 

Mountain lionge:*. —'Fhc ranges that permeate the coun¬ 
try S. of latitude 45" N. may he s-niti to liavo tlieir imeleu.s 
in the Pamir Plate.'iu, or the roof of tlie world; from tlieiieo 
exleiuls th(5 'Fian Slinii, or Celestial Mountains, whitsh 
streleh from K. to W. for ul>oat 1500 inih's, and some of 
whose jH'aks are from 21,000 to 25,000 feet liigli. Tlio 
'J'ian Shan separafe.s Mongolia on tlie N. from Cliineso 
'J’uvkestan, and the W. jjoilion of tlio l)rsert of Gobi on 
llic S. Bi'tweeii tlie N.W. t)j'aiieli of tlio ’J'ian Shan and tlio 
Taihngatai range, from COOO to 1MM)0 feet high, is the far- 
famed Zungaii Stiait, which is only from 700 to 800 feet 
above sea-level, and is sup]*osed formerly to have coniieided 
the iJiiee existing Turkestan and Mongolian Sejts, the rem- 
iiiiiils r)f whit'll still exist in tli(! Ihilkhaeli and other lakes. 
'File Irtish River sejiarates the Tavkigalai from tho Altai 
Mountains. 'Flip latter range, or rather Rystem, of tnouii- 
tuins ami talile-lamls permeatcK through the N. of Mon¬ 
golia as far as the head-waters of the Amur, and through 
Lluj S. and S.IC. of Siheiia, its H. extension joining the Kliiu- 
gan range where it striki“4 tlu* seii-eiiasl: the iintss thence 
eontimies as a jdatoau surmounted l»y laiiges along tho 
(•oust, and after throw lug otl' a spnr which forms tho 
isthmus of Kamlcliatka, and eonlains fourteen aetivo vol¬ 
canoes, comes to an end at (^ipe Xa\ariii,the length oPtho 
plateau hetwi-oii it and the 'Fi.ins-Baikal being alKiut 2400 
miles, 'Fo tin* S. of Uie '(uju Shan tho Kuenlnn range 
leaves tbe Pamir, and, proceeding iieaily due W., separates 
Chiiii've Tuikesl.Tu, tlie Hesert of Gobi, and Ko-ko-nor 
from 'Fili(‘t. and ultimately sliikes tbe Yungling Mountains 
near lOF* K. 

At the S.K. coviKT of the Pamir the Kai'akoruni range 
leaves tile jdateau, and, joining tlie Kuenlnn with a cross 
sjmr, forms the \V. Imrder of tin* central Tilndati lahle-Iaud; 
thence making a great curve it continues, under the name 
of the GangiLas a lianicr round the S. and K. sides of the 
liigli plateau, until it joins the Kuenlun about 95® JC. 

At tlie wmth-west comer of the J'.imir a huge arm 
dipiiing towards the south-east proceeds in a sweeping 
curve till it reaches the sea-board, about bS^^N.; under 
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lliu name of tlxi Himaleyiis it KejmrnteK Cnslmierc, and 
the portion of Tibet that is drained by tlie Saiipo, from 
Indio, Nepal, lllmtan, ond Ansoiii; some of the peaks arc 
2h,00U and yo,000 feet in hei;;Iit. This portion is brokLU 
tliroii^h hy the Indus, Sutlej, and Snnpo. Couliiniiii^ to 
the west it throws aneilior arm to the sotithward, wiiicii 
has formed with its jdateuim and mountain ranges the 
primary Imsis of Iii(h>-Ohina. This orin is cleft length¬ 
ways l»y tijo Salw<*en and Mekong Uivers, and jsirtly 
lengtliwiiys and partly crushwise hy the Ynng-tzo-kiang 
and its hraiirlies; the Irownddi rises in its western arm- 
jnt, and the Siktang un<l Itod J^iver hi its eastern one. I'lie 
main range then cuntiimes in aN.N.K, direction, and under 
tlie name of the Yimling range impinges on the Ihiyan 
Kara, which, springing in ‘J6” K. and 8-1'' 45' N., from 
the C'jisl Hunk of the barrier of hills that ineloses the eentral 
tuble-lond of Tibet, runs m-arly due east, and known as the 
I'eling and Tsingling Mountains forms the water-parting 
between the Yellow JJiver and Yang-lze systems. Tlience 
turning nurthwards Hie YTinling, under tlie name of the 
Lnng und Ala-Slum, having been broken thnaigli hy the 
Y'dlow Kiver joins the Khini/an, und proceeding in a north¬ 
easterly direeti<»n readies llie sea-hoard. All the ranges 
which permeate China l*r(»pi‘r, with the exception of the 
mountaiurf of Sliaiituiig, arc connected with the Vuuling 
system of mountains. 

Taf/li'-taiidi .—'i he TilM-fan table-land, lying between the 
Gongrl und the Knenlun Munntaiiis, is in places elevati'd 
from to 20,00U feet above the sea, und tlie average 

level is ulniut 15,000 feet. 'l‘hc Mong<ilian plain, which lies 
to the north of the Kue.iilun Mountmns, is seldom more 
than 4000 feet high, and sinks to 700 fc*ct ut Lake Khi Nor, 
near tlie mouth of the Zungari Slrail. The Tarim basin, 
iu the (johi )ilain, falls from d.500 feet at the north-west 
corner to IGOO feet in the depression. The table-lands of 
^liunse are IJOOO and 0000 feet above the sea. Tie* Pamir 
plateau is aliout 15,000 feet above si‘a-h vcl, the Ko-ko-nor 
basin about 10,.500 feet, und the terruce between the 
Gnngii and ilimaluya Mountains is l.'LOUO feet in 8 h” K., 
11,480 in 1)2" K., and 8000 in 1)5'^ IC. The platc.au of 
Vunnaii is about 0000 feet iu elevation. The rarefacaliuii 
of the air on llie high ]>Iatcaus is so great us t(> prevent 
the lieavy cold Siberian winds from ascending; thus the 
thermuiiieler on the I'anilr plateau, which lies at sumo 
14,000 or 15,000 feet above the sea, only falls to 30® 
or 40® below freezing ])uiut, or to the same point as on 
the Kizil-kum sands, which lie directly to the N.W., ul 
an clevatirui of only 30tl feel. The juTpetual snow-line on 
the sonthcrii slopes of the Iliin.alnyas is at 15,500 feet, and 
on the north from 1!>,000 to 20,oOo feet; in Tibet it is 
fiuid to be about 18,000 feet above sea-level. 

liivcra: the The basins of the lloang-bo, 

Hwang-bo, or Yellow Kiver, and the Yung-tzo-kiaug, con¬ 
tain an area of about 1,300,000 square miles. The source 
of the Uoang-ho, according to Chinese geographers, lies 
jn Lob-Nor and its subsidiary drainage, an nudergrouud 
conficctiuQ lieing presumed to exist between Lub-Nor ami 
the Hoaug-ho, Owing to tb(‘ drying up of the Mnngnlian 
Mediterraueau its first uppeai*aiice is about lat 1)G® in tlie 
elevated pasture grounds studded by the starry lakes, wliich 
have not beeu visited as yet by Kiiropcau travellers. It 
posses the mountains through groat rarincs, and, according 
to Prejevolskiy, without making the enormous circuit shown 
on most maps. It rem lies the coiiOiies of the di'sert at the 
Great Wall of China, then turning to the north skirts the 
base of the Mongolian plateau, leaving the Cliinoso territory 
to flow round the Ordus country, to burst through the Ala- 
Sbuii range and enter the desert, wlmro it formerly spread 
out into a large lake, filling the ba^in between the Ala-iSban 
aud the In-Shan; here its stream separates into several 
tlureads, which chang<! their bed frequently owing to the 
deposit. The principal stream at this place, in 1871, was 


about 1.300 f<‘et in breadth. Turning south nnd h*avmg 
the desert it bi'caks tbroiigli two ranges of jiaiiUlul moun¬ 
tains, and thus comjdetes the circuit of the Ordos and the 
separation of Shensc from Shansc. A sharp turn to the 
east, at the confluence of the river Wei, demarcates the 
u])jicr fixmi the lower course of the river. The river Wei 
is the most important of the tributaries of the lioang-bo, 
.tnd is Ibo cradle of Chinese civilization. In its valley tbu 
Cliinesc first settled on entering Cliiiia; it is mure im¬ 
portant for navig;ilion than Ibo river. Tbonsands of 

tlat-bf)ttomcd lH)ats proceed up its course as far as half¬ 
way to Lnnte.licou, tlie capital of Kansn. The two rivers 
are equally laden with sill, whic.h they have fretted away 
from tlie Loess clitls and banks. From the juiietion of 
the two branehes the river extends to the eastwaixi to 
Lungmenkow, a village near Kai-Fung-Fpu, in the iieigli- 
bourhood of whieli it enters the great plain of Oliina. 
Near this place the sliiftings of the iloang-ho, which have 
c.iused such frequent di’vastatlon to tlie country, originate. 
The river is said to have eliaiigud its course nine times In 
the last 2500 yean«, sliifting on either side of the isolati'd 
clump of hilts fonning the Shaiitnng peiiinsulu, und empty¬ 
ing nt times os far south as the mtmtii of tlic Vang-lze and 
Ahfar iiort]ia.s Us present outlet in 118®25'K. 37®and 45'N, 
I'or .six ccatiiries previous to 185 I it cmptlfd into tin- m-o iu 
120® K. and 3i°N.; but in that year, owing to the Taiping 
rebellion, the people neglected to attend to the embank¬ 
ments, and a brcjM-b liceiirred near Kai-Fung-Fou uliout 
a mile wide, tbrongli wbieJi the river flow’ed across the 
country tlirougli a di'prcssion from h to Hi miles wide. 
Deepening and widening the canals aud streams met 
with in tlic lower part of its course, it apprc»priated the 
bcii of the Tatsiug-bo. In 1853 tlie change of eoursa 
li.ad been fully determined, and the Iloang-bo totally 
abandoned its old beil, in wideb the {K‘(>ple not only 
ciiirivate fields but liavc built villages, lietween Kai- 
Fuiig-Fou and the sea a gre.it jKirtioii of the water is lost 
in lakes, marshes, and subterranean streams, and the 
river below Kai-Kung-b’ou is only navigable for junks for 
a few miles from its mouth, iletweeu Lungmenkow and 
Mang-tMii-hieii, a distance of 125 miles in a Is'e-iiiKt, boats 
drawing 3 ft^t can n.avjgato the river; beyond that point 
to the junction of the. Wei the bed is rocky aud the current 
very strong: it is considered daring to attempt to ascend 
this part of (he river, but it is some.times done in very 
small boats. Tlic Honng-hu may therefore be said to be 
nearly unnuviguble. The amount of silt W'bich it brings 
down gradually encroaches on the sea, and the delta is said 
to gmw at the rate of 100 a year seawards. Its new 
mouth is already jutting out and Kcnsibly enlarging tlie 
shore line. Its old mouth is marked by a jutting out of 
the shore, and by mud-banks advanced far into the setu 
The Yang^tze-hiang ,—The Ynng-tze-kiaug or Jllue 
River, usually called the Ta-kiang or Great River, takes its 
rise in the higli central plateau of Tibet; it extends from 
about 88® K. to 122° K. Its main stream is formed by 
three branches which have their confluence in 94® £. and 
34® 50' N., wliere it is 750 feet brood in the dry weather and 
over a mile in the summer rains, its level licing about 18,000 
feet above the sea. It is here st‘parntcd from the Iloang- 
ho only by the Ilayan Kara Mountains, the melting snows 
of the range fei^ding botli rivers. At the junction the river 
is e4illcd Muriu-ussu or Winding Water by the Mongols, 
and the Dltchuu or River of the. Cow by the Tibetans. 
Curving in an cast-dipjiiiig-south direction to 98® R. and 
31® 30' N., it proceeds south through tremendous gorges 
past the town of Butang to 27® N., when twisting to the 
east it passes the town of Likinng, whence, after making a 
half circle, it is joined by the Yalung; then making another 
curve it proceeds still through stupendous ravines iiorth- 
eaatwanls to Sui Fou, where it is joined by its large 
aifiuent the Min River, which is considered by the Chinese 
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tho jnaiii river. Tins idea prolmbly arose from tlioYang-tzo 
ur Kiusba-kiang, as it is called here by the ChincsCf being 
only navigable to Ping-Shan, nlM)nt 40 miles above Sni 
FuUf and to the Min River ^ing navigable lu Ghintung 
Fou, the capital of Szoclmeu, and the valley of the Mia 
being the centre of greater civilization, and the land on each 
side being liiglily cnltivatcd by ineaiis of irrigation canals# 
iklow the junction of the Min the river Hows to tho north' 
cost, following tho direction of the liinuutone ranges, on tho 
]m)TnoiitorieH of which are Hitaated forts and intrenched 
camps, wbero the population take refugo during civil wars. 
Iron, coal, and lime arc quarried in the diOs, and gold U 
found ill scarcely workahlo quantities in the river sand. 
According to the consuls at lehang, in 1881 and 1882, 
tizcrliuen and the west are roughly divided from tho other 
half of (3hma by tile 110th meridian. Here occurs a close 
sueceswon of precipitous mountains, through which tho 
Yang-tze breaks in a series of wild gorges and rn})idH, ex- 
tending from the town of Kweichow, in Szechuen, to lehang. 
There are no roods fit fur heavy trafllc over these moun¬ 
tains, and the only merchandise esuried across them is 
ojiiinn from Fuchow, in Szoelmen, to Slmshili, a port 80 
mill's below luhang. Dlllieult as the navigation of tliis 
part uf the Yang-tze is, it Is the main artiM'y, indeed the 
only channel, with the above-named exception, between ilio 
cast ami west of China; the number uf junks engaged in 
this through truflUc may thus be roughly estimated. About 
(1000 arrive at lehang from Szccliucn bound down river, 
and nluiut 7000 from Sbushih bound u]> ilvcr. All tlicse 
are large craft, currying from 75 to 150 tons of cargo. 
I'hc crews, which are very large, are paid by the trip, each 
man getting 3 t<» 4 dolhw-H for the run to Chungking, with 
food ami small allowances from time to time ot tobacco, 
rice, wine, aud other luxuries. Rations are supplied 
on the tiiust lihentl scale ns to quantity. Thu contract 
of service ends at Chungking. J'hu crews of up river 
junks are douido ur treble iu size of those of the down-river 
ones, and Vsidcs no wages arc paid on tho down-river 
trip; tiicre is, therefore, no lack of mountain porters to 
cniv)' the opium over the mountains. If the opium were 
sent down tho river a duty of 30 taels wouhl bo h*vic(! 
Ixdh at the Kweichow aud Icimug bovricr; to ave)id these 
imposts, and jicrhaps through fear of losing such a pre¬ 
cious cargo by sliipwreek in the rapids, the o})ni]n is kept 
from the natural trade rente. A largo ninnhor of tlie 
strongest and most active of the trackers of junks bound 
to S/eclmen have a buck opium basket, a ]>eeuiiur]y sliaped 
vessel wJiich is Htrap]>cd on the hack In Alpine fabliion, 
which, at Fuchow, Faghi, or other mart, is filled wdtli 
lOOU oz. of opium, with which they trudge along dilTicult 
mountain paths to Shashih iu Hupeh, receiving as tludr 
wages 7200 cash each. The junks used on tho river arc 
of two classes: one is the largo Szechuen junk, with higl 
stem, single mast, and bow-steering sweep, a heavy cum¬ 
brous cruft of great carrying capui'ity, requiring a cicw of 
from sixty to eighty trackers and sailors; the other is tho 
“spnnuw-tail” junk, with biped or tri]>od mast, sharp lo 
stern, and stem-steering sweep, a namow craft sailing do; 
to the wind, with small carrying capacity in proportion to 
lengtii, and requiring a crew of from forty to fifty hands. 
Owing to tho dangers of tho passage above lehang, up and 
down river freights are high; there is no system of Insurance, 
and junk owners arc not liable for damage to cargo caused 
by tho constant mishapH. Freights vary with tho dangers, 
and dangers vary according to tlie height of tho river i 
during the short season of the summer freshet traffic is 
suspended. Cargo is mostly contained or made up in 
pjwkngcs of a recognized size, from X6 to 18 cubic feet 
'I'he freight on each is from 8 dollars to 8 dollars 60 ceutE 
up river, and 2 dollars 60 cents to 8 dollars 20 cents down 
river per packoff, according to tho season. The up-river 
passage from Icliaiig to Chungking takes from thirty to 


orty days, and the down from six to eight days. Up-river 
reights barely pay expenses, and tho profits of tho trade 
are eltliur iiiadn on tho return journey or by smuggling. 
All junks anchor for tho night wliether Ixiund up or 
down. Tho river and tho tmOic on it are under tho juris¬ 
diction of two squadrons uf the Yang-tze patrol force, whoso 
headquarters are at lehang and Chungking. Tho lehang 
squadron is com^ioscd of almut fifty gun-boats and despatch 
i^essels, mostly engaged iu tho vicinity of tbo rapids iu 
guarding wrecked property and in life-boat sen'icu. About 
000 men are employed in the force under tho lehang 
admiral, and their service is jicrfornied with great efficiency. 
Their duties about tho rapids are much lightimed by the 
friendly and kindly relations which exist among tho junk¬ 
men themselves. They help each other along and out of 
difficulticB with the utmost goodwill and readiiicss, aud the 
community uf ilunger and tuil in which they live has had 
a softening and civilizing effect on a class of men wlio, in 
Imppier and more favoured parts of China, aro the rudest 
part of the community. Goods and produce fur Szechuen 
aro brought to Si]a.sluh and lehang from all parts of Cluiia 
for transhipment into Szechuen junks. The gieater part 
::umeB from llankow’, a long and tedious juiiniey uf from 
thirty to forty days by junk, and it is this section of the 
tradu which stcaniers will so much beiieflt. Shortly after 
the port was opened a steamer was put on the river 
betweiui lehang and ILinkow, and it was anticipated with 
cunlidenco that the Szechnen traders would eagerly avail 
themselves uf the expeditious Irnubit thus afforded them. 
Althongh it was made evident that goods which fonnorly 
took forty days to come to Tclmng by junk could be brought 
by KtiHuner in fUe, the Chinese merchants engagixl in the 
Szechuen tnidc held luick. Vested iutercbts in junks 
induced some to hold aloof, ImL tho great majority were 
kept back by the uncertainty whether tho steamer would 
be able to run regularly in winter when the river is low, 
and by the risk they would incur, if she stiqqK'd nniiiiiig, 
of having tiieir cargo shut out uf junks by the irritated 
jnnlv-owiiere. A jniik “ ring ” was fonned, too, of tho 
up-river carriers, and flnvats of penalties were made to 
traders sliipping by steamer (in the lower river. The first, 
bleamer jiut on was unable to nni during the winter and 
was witlidr.'iwu; but sinee I87h it lias been found po.ssible 
to maintain a winter M'rvic(> by nieuus of a light draught 
stern-wheel blcuinor, and steam communication by water 
lias beromu well established. It Is unlikely that the 
Chinese, wlio h.avc now (‘xperieneed the advantages of 
steamer traffic, w'ill ever again go back to tho blow, un¬ 
wieldy junks when a steamer cnii be got, and there is gr(>at 
reason to hope that tho use of steam power on tho rivers 
may gradually educate the rulers of China to an apiweciatiou 
of its advantages ns applied to milways. Thu three most 
dreaded rapids belweeu Kweichow and Rdiaug aro tbo 
Tatung Tan, at the Iwsml of the lehang gorge.; tho Cliing 
Tan, at tho head of the I.ukaii gorge; and the Yeh Tan, 
abovo tbo small town of Kiici. Witli llio exception of 4ho 
Niukan and Motsang gorges, where this water, hemmed in 
by stupendous walls of ruck, lies placidly 360 feet deep, 
tho river, from tho upper end of tho lehang gorge lo tho 
boundary of the Szechuen, is uiio snccusslon of nipids. 
Soon after the gorges the hilLs retire and lower their heads, 
tho river assumes a width of 2C00 foot, with a depth of 20 
or 30 feet at Jow'-watcr. Icliang is about IKMI miles 
from the sc:t Tho total navigable length of the river is 
about 1700 inihis, aud including its branch, the Min, about 
2000 miles. Throughout its lower course tlio Yang-tze is 
lined on liotli sides, but especially on its right bank, by 
numerous roarslius and shallow lakes or reservoirs, whiuli 
are dry except during the iuund.aiions, but niceivo the 
Hood waters of tho Yang-tze and other subsidiary drainago 
during the Hoods. The Tuug-ting, tho largest of tho 
lakes, lies to the south of the river, just above the iRmflueiice 
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of the Hftn. In onlinnry jnundntions it G^iondB over 2000 
square miles, and the stillwutor Konietimrs reaches as far 
inland os Changsha Toil, lusting at time.s fi-om Unity to 
sixty dn^s. The hik»5 was dry wlusn Huron UiclUhofcn 
passed through It, and the Slang Kiver was ns well defined 
iKitwccn banks in the bed of tlie lake as it was further up 
ittmani, the width of the river varying from 200 to 1000 
yards. Jt is joined about b miles aliove Yo-clmii by 
the Yuoii Kiver, wliicU likewise euiitlmtcs its cuui*se as a 
river thruiigliout the. whole hasiu of the lake. The Tsi 
Kiver empties into the. Siang below the Siang-yiu. Bulli 
the Siang and the Yuen have their rapids and shallows 
within Uie ai’ca of the lake itself. Boats navigating lluj 
Siang in this lowest portion of its course should dmw no 
inure than 2 feet of water, Tliose going up the Yiu ji 
draw only 16 inches. The lake bottom consists <»f a lino 
nncaceons sand, which forms quicksands In tin* be<i of the 
f>iang. Boats getting hadly agiamml :it the se.ison of low 
water arc lust, beeunsc tlie bainl aeciunulatcs rapidly ni onnd 
them. These alluvial tlefsisits slrqu* down gradualiy from 
south to north. The hanks of tin* Slang, which sire more 
than Jh) feet alwve di^-scason level iiesir Siang-yin, get haver 
and lower as the stiTsuii is descended, until sit Yo-ehsui, at 
tho exit into the Vang tze, they are only from b t<» 15 fe»*t 
liigli. The rivers entering the J ung-tsng T/ikc* drsilu about 
tJOjOOO square miles in fin* ])rovinee of lliiiuui. Tin* plain 
of Hontliern lliqxdi, including ii jHirtiun of llnnau and 
the Tung-tiiig Lake, covers an aica of sibout Mpum; 

miles. Below llie Tung-liug the Ysing-lzc rii-eivt-s its 
P^at afllwmt, the Jlan Uiver, flsnving from the Tsing-ling 
Monntains tlirough Shanseand Hupeh soutlj-e.istward f«> ifs 
left bank at Hankow; in summer it is uercs.si!de to sli^aniers 
for 60(1 mil(‘s. The llun Uiver is emhsinked for 2KS miles ' 
up its course, the ris<' of tlie wafer in summer being f>0 . 
feet at. its mouth and 18 feet at Ie.hiiig, when-e the cm- ! 
hankments end. The embankments vary from 27 feet in | 
height downwards, being lowest sit the two ends; the 
greatest height of the cmbsuikmcut, and therefore tlio 
lowest level of tho country, is at Sien-laii-chiii, about 
70^ mil(« from Hankow, in this poi’tion the Han varies 
in width from 200 feet at Hankow to 9,000 at leliing. 
Tho largest cargo ]>oats going in winter, the dry bcasoii, 
hctwe<*n llankuw and Fanching draw 4 fi*ct. In Ajnil and 
May tho water commencesj to rise, mid it is high during 
several months in the summer, .and steamers might nsiviguto 
tho river at leust as high as L;w)-ho-kou, the head of com¬ 
paratively easy navigation on the Hun. Smsill boats are 
only used in ascending tho river above that mart. From 
Laodio-kou small Imsits e.onvey goods up the Tan-]io to 
tho mart of Tin-tse-kwan, whence a p-absago. by laud of 
five days, over a muuutahiuus road, bring.s them to iSingmi 
Fon, the capital of Shenso. Tim fiH*iglit fnsin Fsinching to 
Singan Fou is taels 1-2-0 per picul (133 lbs.) Tiu* Tang 
and the Pci-ho jo s* the Han at Tang-ho-kuu; they are 
navigable for small boats all the yisar round, and drain 
an^arca of about 8,000 miles of that portion of Honan 
which belongs to the bosla of the Ilan. On the Tsan-ho, 
an afHueiit of the Tan-ho, is situated the famous mart of 
Shi-ki-chin, which is tho entrepOt for the trans^iort of all 
merchandise between tho north-eastern provinces on the 
one hand and the central and south-w'csteru on tho other. 
Its importance is evident, as from it there exists a cen- 
tiimons water communication north, west, and south-east 
to remote regions of the empire, while to the north and 
north-west them is no longer any w'atcr communication at 
all, and in a north-easterly direction it only commences at 
a oonsiderablo distance; also, that there is no other road 
besides that passing through Shi-ki-chin by whif^h goods 
enn ho transported with sniiie.ient convenience fnim Hupeh, 
Szechuen, Honan, ^c., to Honan, Shanse, and some por¬ 
tions of Pc-Ghili. 

Goods Vc brought up to Hankow by sca-going steamers, 


or by tlie vessids of the native company, and after repack¬ 
ing are sent on to Szeclmen under foreign transit pass as 
foreign-owned goods; but aecortling to tlio consul iihid 
hundred and ninety-nine thousundtlm are entirely native- 
owned from the hour they leave Shanghai. Tho foreign 
steamer owner g(ds freight on them; tho class who live by 
'lying and prosjicr by perjuiygcl a small sum by mpreseut- 
ing them to bo their properl}, and applying for the passes 
for iliem. Shanghai is the foieigiiers’ market, and not 
Ilaukow. The dilTercnt behaviour of the CLiiwiiTien in the 
interior of the country fiuni those in some of the ports on tho 
sea-coast mul in tho large towns on tho Sikiangw’as pleas¬ 
antly shown in the autumn of IHSO at Hankow, for when 
war with Bussia wa.s considered to 1 h> iinmuieiit, and 20,000 
troops were levied in the neighbonvhooi^of this town, 600 
niih's from the sea-hoard, no insult of any kind was otfered 
to Knglislimen, AmericraiiH, or Iiiissiaus. Tho vulley of the 
Hun is one of the central regions where all odvaiilages aro 
united for the well l>eing and iucrcaso of the pojmlatiou 
—a healthy temperate climate, fertile ground, almnilant 
wholesome water, tlie most varied flora, marble, building 
stoiicK iu the neighbouring monntaius, and eoai. On tho 
S. of a gi'cat bend of the Yang-tze, iu the jiroviiice of 
I Kiangse, lies the Poyang Lake, which rost-mbles the Tnng- 
ting in its vast dimenslous and its inipirtance for naviga¬ 
tion; it receives the Kia-ki:ing :iu<l other rivers draining 
j tlie w'holo of the province of Kinug'^e. Tlit* inuudallou of 
I the Yang-tze raises tlio bed of tbe lake about 30 feet; 

I numerous isles stud tho surface of tlie I’eyang, and a gi’out 
jiart of the lake is covered with reeds; the S. part is deep, 

I and rocks and pointed liills rise oii the shores. Tliere are 
towns and pagodas on the wockIciI shqies of the IiIIIb, on 
tlie. islands, and on tlic peiiinsul.i'^, and floating cities of 
boats aru anchored near the port.'. The jnuks Hailing on 
the waters make this ]»art of the Poyang one of the most 
picturesque regions of Central China. Near where it joins 
the Yaug-lze there is a liugc rm ky mass, called the (ircat 
Orphan Kock, which faces tlie Small Orphan Rock in tlie 
Yang-tze. These two rock.« seem to guard tlie entrance. 
From the Poyaiig to Nankin, where the delta plain com- 
monees, and the mean dise.harge <4 the river is 735,000 
cubic feet per Hccond, the Bcenerr along llin river is beanti- 
ful; thenexj the rivi*r, taking an F. direction, opens gradu¬ 
ally Into an estuary. The tide pen<‘tratns about 225 miles 
up the river. At the mouth it is GO miles in wldtli, and 
although the estuary is in many places over 300 feet deep, 
the navigation at the. month is inueh ('bstnictcd by numer¬ 
ous isles and snnd-banks, with scarcely more than 14 feet 
at low water iu the deepest ehannels.J But at tho flow 
vessels drawing 18 or 20 feet can easily jiass up, and tho 
danger most to be dreaded is porhaps tho dense fogs often 
enveloping tho whole estuary and neighhouriog sea-board. 

The Pei~ho .—Tho basin of the Pei-lio is fonned by a 
large number of streams, which flow' mostly in independent 
channels to within a short distance of the coast, where 
they all converge at Tientsin, a tri*aty port. Tlie Pe-Chiii 
plains, which once formed a marine basin, have been slowly 
tilled up by sediment bi’onght down by these streams. The 
plains are still subject to extensive inundations, covering 
an area of 6000 square miles. TIicso inundations aro 
caused by the outlet neax Tientsin bemg too small to lot 
out the joint waters of tlio streams during high floods. 
The crops are then destroyed, and the people l<5t a prey 
to famine and disease. Owing to thi'se inundations tho 
people, who wore numlwred at 36,879,838 in 1842, have 
from emigration to Mantchuria and Mongolia decreased 
nearly oue-holf. Tlio Pci-ho and its branches drain an 
area of some 50,000 square miles, and tho river a mean 
discharge of 7500 cubic feet per second. 

The Sildang .—Tho basin of the Sikiong, or West River, 
occupies nearly the whole of Kwaugse and Kwangtung, 
besides part of Ynnnan and Kwelcliau. It likewise, by its 
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tjrancli (the I'chiau", or North Rjver)^ pierces the Taii"-lo- 
liti;; raiij{c, and enters Hunan. Light drnuglit Kteamcni 
could nNccnd the Sikiang for about 4U0 ntUee, or half-way 
lo its navigation limit at Peso. Rcyond thin the river Is 
iniide diffirult by the mpids at the different places where 
tho river breaks through the hills in gorges. The inhabit¬ 
ants of tho towns along the river are very unruly, ai^ 
show great aniinohlty to foreigners. Many of the cities 
nro in ruins, having 1)eco sacked by the Tai])ing8. Jtc- 
hellious again occurred in both Kw’aiigsc and Kw'iingtung 
in 1H78, and tuay break out afresh at any time. The 
stoppage of tho mineral Imffic from Yunnan, and the 
heavy tiuces levied on passing goods at the numcTous hur- 
riors on the river, have impoverished tho people and pre¬ 
vented tlio resuscitation of the once opulent cities. Tlie 
hjui reception which foreigners r<’ceive in tho chief towns 
nlraig tho Sikiang is caused by the jealousy of Ihu Uleratl^ 
who arouse a class of rough chai'actcrs winch is met with 
rverywlKire in China. Though cowards when met singly, 
liioy wield js>wer in exciting a crowd, ninl in this they 
easily snecced, as the people arc veiy KU}M‘r.stitious. Threats 

beating und killing tho foreign devils arc frequently 
heard. There is, how«;ver, a long interval between tlirojits 
und acts with tho Chinese if they fear resistance or punish¬ 
ment; but a traveller lias to bo very wary in his behaviour 
so as not to cause excitement, or if it has been caused to 
allay it. As missiuuarics and otiicr KuropeanB mnv<‘ about 
tlio eoxmtjy, staying a few days in diffr*n‘nt places, and 
forming stations of iTsidcnce, tho people in the ])ai*ts tra- 
M-rsed by Iluaii get used to Kuropenns, and iis great care 
is taken by the authorities for tludr safety, the littrati 
give up ineiting the mob against them. 

Thv- Pek iaufj. —Tlio Pekiang, or Nortli River, enters the 
Sikiang W. of Canton. As far as Shno-chow it could In* 
navigated by steumers of light draught. This river crosses 
ill succession three mountain ranges of from 2000 to BoOO 
feet elovalioii, which trend W.JS.W, lo K.S.K, The first is 
N. of Tsing-yuen, the third N. of I^i-chang. TTie river 
hn*uks thnjugh them in steej) pirgcs witli precipitous walls. 
Tlie city of Shao-chow' lies between tho siMtond and third 
ranges, and is situated at the place of eonfluciiee of two 
livers, one of which descends from the McitiAg Pass und 
Naii-liiung-rhan, and cnirics the traffic to and from Kiangse, 
wl'de the other has its sources in Hunan, und forms part of 
l!ie aneieiit highroad for the trade of Hunan and a gi*eat 
portion of Western and Central China with Canton. 

Ofher LavijQ Itivers. —The other main rivers in Oliina 
are the ^anpo^ or ui>per course of tho Bralnnaputra, which 
drains the lower terraec of the table-laud of Tibet; the. 
Salween^ which is called tho Ngcu-kio by Hie Tibetans, the 
]>jouk-ba by the Mongolians, niul tho Lou-tBO-kiang by tho 
CinncHe, and drains the southern portion of tho high table¬ 
land, and passing through great gtirges and narrow defiles 
enters British Burma, and empties into the sea by two 
mouths, one to the S. and ono to iheW. of Maulmuin; and 
tho 6Vtm2>orim lUver^ known as the Luii-tsung-kiang, the 
Kioulang-kiang (or Nine-dragon River), tho Da Kiuu, the 
Tsatclion, and tho Mekong River. Its course is unnavig- 
4ibhi on account of rapids as far os the borders of Cam¬ 
bodia, being nearly its entire length; it empties into tho 
«ea in French Cochin-China. 

The Loesit Formation.-“^-Ono of the most important 
physical features of China Is tlie Loess formation; it is 
peculiar to the northern provinces. It spreads over Pe- 
Chili with tlio exception of tho alluvial plains, over Shanse, 
Korihem Shense,KauBa,and Southern Honan. In SouUi- 
ern Honan and in Shantung it is spread over large areas, 
hut tho mountiUDS in tbeso two regions ore free from it, 
and it is extensively overlmn with the allnrial soil of tho 
plains. It disappears gradually towards the lower Yang-tze 
and tho lower Han ^ver, the last insignificant remnant 
appearing on Tung-tiog L^e, Poyang L^, and near Nan¬ 


kin. Further W. the limit is very sharp. Tlic Tsing* 
ing-ahan, which divides Northern und Southern Sbenso, is 
covered with Loess on its N. slope; but that formation 
does not exist on its S. side. Not a truce of it is met with 
in Szechuen. How far it exh^nds into Central Asia is un¬ 
known. Loess is A Kijlid but friable cai'th, of brownish- 
yellow colour, differing from loam by its higlily porous and 
tubular structure; tho tubes arc often lined with a film of 
lime, und ramify like tho roots of jdants; it has an argil¬ 
laceous basis, mixed witli fine sand and carbonate of lime. 
Loess s]>reads alike over high and low ground, smoothing 
i)ff the irregularities of tho burfacc, nnd its thickness often 
exceeds 1(100 feet. It is not Klratlilud. and has a tendency 
to vertical cleavage; it is full of fossil land KbellK,and con¬ 
tains bones of land quudiatpeds, but im remains of cither 
marine or fresh-walcr shells. In inan> phices occur what 
may be called regenerated Ixjpss'-thut is, Ixjess mrried 
away by water und redeposited in basins. All ullnvial 
plains in the Loess regions uni nnd(>rlain by it, and where 
rivers are cut tlimugli tho alluvial soil they expose it to 
view'. Tliis furmatioii is stratifii'd, and is impn*gnated 
with saline matter, which ellloreM-cs from the exposed sur- 
fn<‘e, oil which pools and ponds w'lll stand, while iu tlie 
J/iess, oil luu'uunt of its porosity, water Is sucked up uh by 
a sponge. Agriculture and human imhitutioii are confined 
in tho north of China to the alluvial soil and the I-oess. In 
the north of Cliiim, willi the exception of the (Irent Plain, 
alluvial soil i.s hcurce, and if I.oes.s did not exist northern 
(Uiina would probably be a barren country. Where it does 
not exist in nortlieni China tlie hills have the same arid 
as]K*ot as tliose on the Shantung promontory, and near 
Cbefoo. Agi'leullurc coinmonees immediately W'ith the ap- 
jiearanee of the )x>e.ss, und is coe.xtensivc with that forma¬ 
tion, fiillowing it into evci’y nook and comer and to every 
altitude. ] n nortlu;rii Shanse, Kiehthofen found the I.<oe8s- 
eovered hills cultivated lo mi altitude of HOOO feet. One 
great advantage of Loe.'ss cnltivation Is that it requires 
very little manuring—indeed no other than admixture of 
the soil with fresh Lrjcss; therefore a large extent of llie 
eomitry can lie cultivated by a few peo])Ie, and the country 
after war, pcstiloiicc, nnd famine boon recovers its cultured 
apjiearaiiee, wloTcas in the non-T.oeS'i provinces tlio land is 
so w'orked out that each riee erop has to be mnuuriHl thrice. 
Richthofen, who bad admirable means of judging, says that, 
leaving climatic influences and accidents out of considera¬ 
tion, the quantity of grain pnidneed iu any non-Loess region 
in China depends primarily upon the area put under culti¬ 
vation and manured in the required degree; this area will 
be ill exact jiroportion to the quantity of manure in hand, 
nnd this again will be as exactly proportionate to the num¬ 
ber of human beings living witliin that region. In the de¬ 
solated regions the inhabitants possess a few cattle for 
ploughing; yet with the evidence daily Iw'foro their eyes 
showing how well cattle thrive, and to wlmt iiiexhaustiblo 
source of manure, and therefore of grain, (he luxuriant pas¬ 
ture might be converted if more cattle were kept, they never 
grasp tlu5 idea of substituting animals for the lack of Rnmaii 
Iwings. A peculiar ft'aturo'of Hie Loess fonnation is its 
tendency to vertical cleavage, which gives rise to extraordi¬ 
nary peculiarities iu the, cuniigumtion of its surface. No 
scenery presents smoother and gentler and moro monoto¬ 
nous outlines than a Loess basin, if ovorlookeil from a higli 
point of view; yet I/icss basins are impassable even on foot 
if tlie very can-fully traced roads are left. Who leaves 
these is lost, and will have moro difficulty than be would 
among incks and cliffs. In every direction he wll find 
himself suddenly before a crevice with vertical walls, per¬ 
haps no more than a few yards wide, yet from 40 feet to 
200 feet deep. The chasms in which some of tho rivers 
run arc at times upwards of 1000 feet deep. 

Cave Dwellings .—The majority of people living in 
Loess regions reside in caves. They select ^thoso plaooa ^ 
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wliiTR tho ground is firm, and many caves havQ heen in> 
lierited for generations. 'i'Jic ].ocss contains always solid 
nodules of a calcareous or marly substance, of wliich an 
excellent cement is made, witli which tho walls of the caves 
are lined. The eaves are wann in winter and cool in sum¬ 
mer, and are often ci>mfortablc and well-lighted. Tliou- 
sands of caves are frequently crowded together in a favour¬ 
able place, whicli is generally fixed near drinking water. 
There are no springs in the l^oss funnation cxce])t at the 
bottom, where lh(‘ I^xiss rests on other formations. 

KHfjinciring JJiJJivultiea, —'J'hc constrnctioii of roads 
througli the Ixmss region Is frequently a diHiciilt problem, 
and tin* diiliculty of mtercommunication has contributed to 
ileterminu the success of many wars. Scarcely aiiywhcru 
is there so mudi opportunity given for intrrnchuients and 
armed resistance in naturally fortified places. 

77*e Great Piidn. —TJie great deltaic plain in llie noilli- 
ea.stem portion of the ciiijiirc is about 700 miles l«ing, with 
an extreme breadth of about .bOO udlcs. According to 
Iliclithofcn the plain has Iktu gradually rising Ijy upheaval 
for many centurios, tho a^a-lxsirrl to tiic soiitli of tho 
Ynug-txo at the same lijim having been depressed. 

y/te Grand Canal.— Since the carriage of tin* tribute by 
steamer along the const, instead of by junks along its old 
route througli the eoual, the repairs of the <iruud Canal 
havii l>een nearly diKcuntiiiued. 'flic Grand Canal runs 
from outside the walls of IVkiii, by 'J'ung*chow, in a 
south-easterly direction, to Tieiilsiii; here it bends to the 
south-west, and running about 10(1 miles enters tite pro- 
vliico of Slmntnng at Te-i-lunv. At T<*-eiiow IraNcllcrs 
generally disembark, as between Te-elmw and Liii-eliing tho 
canal winds in so many eun’cs its to cause great delay, and 
between Tin-ching and Tcng-lishai the shallows frequently 
obstruct the navigation. At Lin-clung the einial again bends 
to the 8<nith-east, and after flowing 80 miles <;rosscs tbi* 
New Yellow Itiver. A few miles fujthcr sontli it reaches 
a system <»f lakes and mni'slics, which fre(|uently overflow 
their hanks and choke tJic eimal with debris and depusit. 
About flOd miles south-east <»f tho crossing of the New 
Yellow River it cnisses the Iasi of the Old Yellow River 
at Tsing-kiaiig-fou, ](M) miles north of the treaty port of 
Chinkiuug. Here goods have to he diseinbarkeil and carried 
by laud for 3 or 4 miles. At Cliinkiang tin; canal crosses 
tlu5 Vaiig-lze, and flows tbenc-o to Looeliow and Shanghai. 

TrmO/ Portia. —Resides Hong-Kong, which is a Rritish 
colony, there are twenty-one free or treaty jiorts—New- 
chang. (Tiefoo, JS'iiigpo, Wenchow, F<»>e,ho\v, Amoy, Swato'v, 
and ]*akhoi on the coast; Ichang, Hankow. Kiukiang, Wulm, 
Chinkiang, and Slmngliai on tho Yang-tze-kiang; Tninsu 
and Taiwan (including Takow and Kelung) on Formosa 
Island; Kiungchow on llahiau Island; Tientsin on the 
l*ol-ho; Olid Canton ou the Sikiaiig or W(‘st River. 

Tlio population of the treaty ports, not including Macao, 
in 1881, was given at 5,250.000 souls. The inhabitants 
of Newebang were i.ivcu as 60,000; Tientsin, S»30,(K)0; 
Chefoo, 35,000; Ichang, 34,000; Hankow, GOO,000; 
Kiu^ng, 50,000; Wuliu, 40,000; Cliinkiang, 130,000; 
Shanghai, 300,000; Ningpo,^60,()00; Wenchow, 83,000; 
Foochow, C30,0U0; Tamsui, 90,000; Taiwan (Takow, 
&C.), 235,000; Amoy, 88,000; Swatow, 30,000; Canton, 
1,600,000; Kiungchow, 30,000; and Fokhoi, 25,000. 

Trade, and Commerce. —The commercial intercourse of 
Chiua is chiefly with the lTnit<‘d Kingdom and tho Rritish 
colouies. Tho total imports into Cluna arc valued at from 
X22,000,000 to £25,000,000 per annum, and the exports 
at £20,000,000. About ono-fourth of ilie ImportH come 
directly from, and a third of the exports arc sent directly to, 
Groat Britain. Tlin.‘e-fif tlis of tho imports come from Hong- 
Kong, and about a fourth of tho c.xports arc sent to that 
port, whicli acts as an emporium for Great Britain, Aus¬ 
tralia, America, and India. Another fourth of the imports 
are rccolvct^ from India, which, with tlie British colonics, 


take n largo share of the exports. Next to Great Britain 
and her colouies come the United States with £1,000,006 
imports and £2,500,000 exports. The chief imports are 
—opium, £7,500,000; cotton gwols, £6,500,000; woollen 
goods, £2,000,000; metals (chiefly iron, load, and tin), 
£1,500,000; and coals, £500,000. Tho chief exports 
qjc—tni, £9,000,000; and silk, £6,500,000, Most of 
the tea and silk are sjiit to tho United Kingdom either 
direct or ria Ilong-Kong In addition to tho exports by 
.son large quautltii's of brick and leaf tea are expoiled over¬ 
land to Siberia and Mongoliiu 

The foreign scttleinunts at Shangiim consist of tho locali¬ 
ties known as tho British and American settlements and of 
the French settlement. Tho municipal affairs of the first 
two arc luaimged by a eouucil of ratepayers. Tho aflairs 
of the French hcttlemcnt are under the Management uf a 
K(‘])arute council, who arc subject to the control of the 
Fren(*h consuL • 

Fonirjn CtnUmst J)€parimen1,—'l\\i^ obstacles to trade 
were well sutniued up by our consul at Chefoo in a recent 
report. He says—One of these obstacles is the Forcigu 
Inspectorate of Chistoms. Aflor the war of 1859-G6, 
khiglaud and France deiuandeii u war Indemnity. Kaeli 
nalion was to be paid one-tiflli of llto duties paid on 
foreign goods uirried hi foreign hottoms. Two nritish 
consular oflicors, Messrs, biy and llarl, were ]Kinmtted to 
take serxicu uiiiler the Chiuese to aid them in colleetJiig 
these duties. 5Ir. lioy soon retired, and Mr. Hart, a 
genlleinan of cuiisiderulile aduiiiiistralive powers, organized 
a stolVof foreign eommissiouers, clerks, and tide-waiters .at 
all llie treaty ports, wlio registered aecnrately the whole 
flnti<'s receivid. Tlio f<»reigii inspectorate has incideiitnUy 
had far more serious results than merely levying in full 
tliu tarifi' duties. It has enulih'd the autliorilies of iVkiu 
to ohlaiu an important source of reveune w'liich previously 
enriched the province's. No sooner was the indemnity fiaid 
than I'elciii demanded 40 pi*r cent, of the foreign duties 
to form a roseiTC fund. Tlie remaining CO per eeul., 
though uomitinlly left to he spent iu the provinces, has 
yearly been in<»re and more diuwii upon by Fekin, (ill 
almost every penny of it fimis its way to tlie capital. Witli 
the exe-<*ptjon of a few ounces of silver, which used to be 
spent on the Grand Canal (when it was the route by which 
the treasure <»f the provinces rc.iched the ruling classes of 
Fekin, .and X(*ih 1 to keep the turimlent population of Pe- 
Chili ill good humour fonnd its way north), and of a small 
percentage of tonnage dues paid by foreign vessels winch 
h:i8 been spent on lighthouses, &c., not a penny of the 
revenue has l»eon spcnl in fostering tlio resources of the 
country. Every farthing has gone in arms and in military 
expeditions productive only of glory. 

F.JJect of Ifeavij Internal yVuruh'ow.—-Tho provinces, 
such U.S Kwangtung, Chekiang, and Kiangsu, which de¬ 
pended t-o a great extent upon maritimo duties, to supply 
tins deficiency liavo had to resort to ruinous inland taxa¬ 
tion, which has choked trade and impoverished all classes 
of the population. The fierce inhabitants of the first- 
named province aio with difliculty forced to restrain their 
resentment by an exhausting military expenditure, and by 
the (‘xccutiou and banishment of linndreds of tlionsands of 
its most enterprising youth. The mild inoffensive popula¬ 
tion of Chekiang were goaded in the year 1878 to out¬ 
breaks and riols uf the most serious nature. Side by side 
with the victories of tlin Cbinoso arms commercial dopres- 
siuii has increased. The phenomenon strikes us that, with 
the eighteen provinces at peace, with Yarkand restored 
to the dominions of China, the country is poorer than when 
tho Panthays possessrsd Yunnan and part of Kweichau, 
when the Tungans held Kansn and part of Sliense, when 
the Taipings infested Kwaugtnng, Fukien, Chekiang, 
Kiangsu, and Kiagiian (Nganhwui), and when the Nienfoi 
were withiu a few miles uf Tientsin. 
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7?<e&e//ton«.—Tbo Moliammcdans eeltled in tiie nortli of 
Ciiina about tho seventh ccntniy imving been called in 
from their pasture lands beyond tlio Great Wall to aid the 
Chinese against the Tibetans of Ko-ko-uor, other Mohatn- 
medans settled in Yunnan ubont tho same time, having 
come, it is supposed, from tho soa-coast, os Arab pirat(‘H are 
mentioned as having sacked the suburbs of Canton in 75& 
The Insurrection in Yunnan was owing to tho mandarins 
secretly arraugiug to assassinate the Mohammedans or 
Hanthuys, who hud got tlie better of the Cliiut'se in faction 
tights caused by quarrels among miners. Tho largo com¬ 
munities were able to insist, mid even attacked and took 
’rali Fou, a military post of the first order. In they 
A>ok Yunnan Fou, but the chiefs, turning traitors, were 
bought over by tho Chinese, and tho scale wjus thus 
turned. Tho civil war in Yuniiun lasted until 1871), when 
Tali Fc»u was taken by Ireaehery, and 30,000 Mnssnlnmiis 
w(‘ro massacred in flic streets. The Muhamracdaiis or 
Tuiigans in Kansu mid Shenso were very numerous, and 
])rej>oiideruted over the Chinese, owing to cinigrathui from 
Kastorn Turkestan and Soungaria. Tho insurrection in 
this part cif tJie empire buisL out by the iuass.acru of the 
Chiiie.se in Ilwa-ehan, a town on the Wei River, to tho 
of Singiui. Only the strong-wnllod town could re¬ 
sist, and the rehellioii rapidly spread Ihroiigliout Kutisii, 
Shense. Scjoiigaria, and Ihisteni Turkestan. Tho unresi.st- 
ing C)iine.se fled to tho w.illed cities mid the mountains, 
and millions were inas-suered in the villages, ns they could 
n«^t escape from their mounted pursuers, Ponce was re¬ 
stored in Shense in 1870, but the rehellion was nut entirely 
quelled unlil 187.^. 77ic Tniping Ucheifion was tlie 
ontenmo of secret soeielies. It commenced in Kwangse 
in 18'18, over a quarrel excited by a school matter, and 
spread into a general civil war in uhieli religious passions 
.^ud all the opjmsing interesls of classes were mingled. 
Jn 1831 the Tm])ing or Kinpire of the Great Peaco w.as 
d<‘ehircd. The first cheek to the rebels was received by 
fliem at Shanghai, where the Kurope.ms not only prevented 
them from occupying the city, hut sei7.ed all the strategic 
poinU, At this time tho iiisuiTeelion had spie.ad over 
Kwmig.so, Hunan, Hupeh, Ngmihwui, Kiungsu, Chekiang, 
and Shauluiig. The Nieiifei were merely starving pe<*ple 
who laid become brigands at the time of the rebellion 
ill order to live; tlicy ravaged the coinitiy, but after tlie 
cheek given them by tlie Kuropeuns thii insurrection was 
easily quelled by the Chinese tr<K»ps. One piTuliarity about 
tlie 'I’aipings was iJiat they mixed Clirisliaii ceremonies 
with their own, used missionary luiigmige in their edicts, 
mid gave a place to tho Hihlo among their sacred books. 
They were also willing to allow Europeans to hold posts 
in their government Kobellions occurred in Kwangtung, 
Kwangse, OiekJang, and Hainan in 1878. 

Famines in China arc caused by various 
calamities. Locusts and rats may devour the growing 
crop. A deficient rainfall may prevent the crops, par¬ 
ticularly ou tlie Loess, fium cumiiig to maturity; uuseason- 
ablo snow ou tho highlands, heavy inundations caused 
by breaches of the embankments, or by heavy and eon- 
timiouH rainfall, may bring starvation and its accompanying 
dise.aso home to millioiis. China, however, is such an 
oxtensive country that although there may be fnmino in 
two or throe provinces at a time, there is usually at the 
same timo plenty and abundance to spare in others, and it 
is only the diflienlty which the government have to contend 
with4ii tho carriage, for long distances, of the enormous 
amount of grain tiiut is required fur the destitute, and 
tho evil state of tho communications, particularly in the 
northern provinces, where there is no good w'atcr-way, that 
loads to the terrible loss of life. In 1878 Shansn and 
largo portions of Po-Chili, Shense, Shantung, and Hunan 
were suffering at tlie same time from famine. It was at 
its worst in Slianse, and the people were hemmed in by a 


belt of famine that it would take weeks to penetrate. It 
was hardly to be wondered at that they should have clung 
to their homes until their lust cash almost was spent, 
hoping on each day for rain that never Ctoniu, until at Inst, 
weakened by hunger and utterly penniless, tlicy started 
from their homes, jierhaps with wives and children, for a 
weary tramp of many weeks through districts auSering in 
tlie same manner as their own. Mr. Hillior, who visited tho 
scene on a merciful i-rrand, says, Thouhonds must have 
tried it, and all but tho.se on tlu* confines of the faminn 
region have failcil. Tho Cliiucsu government ha.s been tho 
object of much abuse for its apathy and incapacity, which 
it hardly deseiTcd. As long ns there was money to buy 
grain the supply was alwiiys equ.al to the demand, and, 
indeed, at no time during the whole of the famine wns 
there u failure of suppli(i.H for tho.se who had means to 
piireliase them. This will cxpl.ain what at first, will appear 
an anomaly, vi/.. l!i.at when the jieople wTre suffering from 
ht.'U’vation relief was gcnciiilly given in money rather than 
in grain. When money began to fail and general starva¬ 
tion commenced, the government st(‘pp(;d in and Ix’gan to 
import as fast as it eould, impressing into tho service all 
the carts and animals that could }>e secured; and ns the 
govcnimcnt late jiaid for transjiort is eoiihidcrubly below 
the ordimiry idiarge, it followed th;it owners of animals 
avoided nil ]tlaccs where ‘requisition’ wms in force, uml 
the audiorities .soon found thian.selves at a standstill fur 
want of the means of transport. The mte.s were tlieii 
raised to (he market standard, but much time was lost 
before this took eflW'.t, and in tlx' meantime thonsmid.s 
died of w.mt. The wolves not only .attacked children, but 
grown persons in the Inosui d.nylighl, and even in tlio 
village streets. Consiuiiplioii of human flesh existed to u 
frightful degree.” Mr. Hillier, who is an ofHeer of tho 
consular serviee, believed that five p<uqile out of ten hi 
Slmn.se lia\e h*arned to t.ostc bumaii flesh. 

JielLgiou. — Tlie first nOigiun meiUioin'd in Cliineso 
liistory was the woi-shi]! of Shang-li or Tien. It appears 
from tlie Shu King that this 'I'ien, the fimt being, tlio 
object public worship, is tin* priiieijile of nil tilings; 
tile father of the jiei.ple, solely indejKiidi nt, almighty, who 
knows the most lii<lileii lliiitg.s, e\en the secrets of tho 
heart. I'lio only person who is alluned publicly to render 
solemn liomagt' to Slinng-ti is the emjieror; it is necessary 
that lie should descend from his throne and humble him¬ 
self ill the jiresenee of the god, tlmt he may thus draw 
down tliu hh'ssings of heaven i>n his people, and eauso 
their vow.s to ascend tliilher. His Icmple, tho Temple of 
Heaven, in I’ekin, is said to be tlie most rangnificont in 
the wliolo empire. The first temple recorded as built to 
him was sahl to have been erected in b.c. 2fi97, by tho 
Kmperor llwangti. The religion has no trace of idolatry 
in it. It is said to have b<‘eii kept puR* by the “ Tribunal 
of llitCB.” 

Budflklxm^ whoso mts.sionaries entered China in n.r. 
21G, when they were imprisoned, did not take liold on .tho 
pHqile till A. I), fifi. It now has the largest number of 
noniiii.al adherents, but it is so mixed with ancestral 
worslii]), and «ometimo.*i with Slianmnism, that it hardly 
resembles the original worship. 

TaouUnif whicli w.as founded by Laontze, who was born 
11 .C. cut. is a mixture of Confucianism w'ith IBuddliist 
tenets; but by tlie people It is debased into Epicureanism, 
mLved with magic .arts, and its priests are alway.s nmsnlted 
as to the .sites of houst's, burial-grounds, and the choice of 
fortniialo days. Thi.s sect IntRidueed the worship of tho 
multitude of minor deities, spirits, and devils. Confn- 
ciauUm^ wdiicli deals exclusively with morals and conduct, 
is the religion of scholars. Shamanism, or the old Tartar 
religion, still exists among all the hill tribes, and has inoi*o 
or less afl’ected tho other religions. Mohammedauiim^ 
particularly iii the uorth-enst of China, is in«%ic or less 
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ticbnscd; its followiTS wlien in nflice conform, at least 
ciutwaiilly, to the religion of the state. They arc of the 
sect of Siinnitun. 

ChrUHam^ both honwiii Catliolios and rrotcHtantN, arc 
found thron/'liout China I'roper. The habit of the Chinese 
of mixing religions was well shown by tho Taipings, who 
seemed to absorb Jiot <»«ly tho ordinary Clnucsc religion, hut 
some of the Christian tenets into their worship. The invari¬ 
able rule never to allow priests of any sect to hold power 
has Jicipi'd tt» kec)> a mutual toleration, and their ubjwttiou 
to llie spread of ChriHlinnity lies grcjillyin tho fear the 
inantlnrins entertain of the missionaries interfering between 
them and their t'onvcrls. 

(Utmmnuivaliong. —The rowis in China are proverbially 
bnd, and the bejid-waters of the stremns ainl many <»f the* 
rhers arc very diffienlt to navigate; hut llic ahseneo of 
cnlaraets, the cheapness of wages, and the mnall value of 
time, render it ])ossildc for the Cjnncs<; to ajtply h<»at 
navigalir)!! with pecuniary advantagf? wlii-re tho diiltcultics, 
expenses, and risk would be found too gi’cat in Knn)pe. 
They drag their Iwats over rapids which would clsewhen* 
be cunstdei’ed an ahsolnte obsiaele to navigation, and acaoss 
i<ballows wb^TC the water is only one or two inelies dt‘e]» 
tind flows with gicat velocity ovit pebbly groiiiiil. 'I’Ijc 
amonnt of fiviglit caiTieil up and down some of tbese 
Ftreanifi, partieiilarly along the great trade routes, is vast. 

Tvlvyraplig ,—Owing to the exjicelalion of a war with 
Russia in 1880 the Chinese goviTimieut eomnieuecd a 
ti'legmph lino from Tientsin li) lUiinkJang, .and thenee lo 
Slianglsii. The Chinkiang line was ]»ruduoed to Xunkin 
last year, mid will doubtless be eanded up the Tang-tz^'- 
kiting lo lehang, and m<ist likely soon ramify tbrongliout 
tfic country. Another line has been e.onslrncted in the, 
island of I’onnosa, between 'i'akuvv and Taiwan and 
Anping. 

Jiailwayg.’—'Ww. only railway at present at work in 
Cbina (tlio oiiu from Sbaiighui to Woosnng, o]ieiied in 
1870, liaviiig been bought up and destroyed hy the govem- 
meiit) is that leading frtnn tlie Kaijniig coal-mines to the 
side of a canal leading to the IVlitniig River. It is OJ 
miles in length, of A feet iucli gauge, and with a 
maximum gradient of 1 in 100. The Kluirpest rurve has 
l,r<00 bi't radius. The rails are of stool, ilO Ib.s. to the 
yard, and the sleepers are of elm rough hewn, 'riiis line 
uf railway has been consti’ucted very cautiously, and its 
promoters have liad to feel their way. The first locmnotive 
was built on Ibe hj)oI, and ran wUbout jn’ovoUing remark 
for u few weeks. It vfrsus tbeu stopped by special orders, 
and remained idle for some weeks. It was then started 
again, and continued to work until tb« arrival of two 
engines from Knglund. This railway hns opened tlm eyes 
of some of the must cnligliUmed and highest oilieials in 
China. Roth Tsu, tbo great general, and Li Uung Chang, 
the powerful Yiccix>y sre highly favourable to the coustnic- 
tion of railways; indeed in 1880, at tlic time of the, 
exhaled war witli Russia, Li Hang Chang memorialized 
the throne for the constmotion of a railway from Tientsin 
to Pekin, to Ihj cA’entuully continued to Munkden and 
Yengtsze. The era for railways in China seems at length 
to Lave come, and the etfcct that they will have upon the 
commerce of the world is incalculable. If they arc con¬ 
structed there is little doubt that tlio prohibition to ilio 
export of grain will be t.akcn off, the mines will be worked 
on a more extensive scale, and the terrible famines and 
rebellions will bo cneountered and prevented with greater 
case by the Pekin government. 

Mints,—Coal is found in all tho provinces of China; 
and (fold in Hupob, washed for in flic Han River, hut 
f<innd also in Shense, Kansu, Shantung, Yunnan, and 
Szochuen. iron is met with in at least fourteen of the 
provinces; Uxtd in Honan, Kwantung, Shantung, Kweichau, 
and Yunnan; copper in Chekiang, Shantung, Kansu, 


Kwcielmu, Yunnan, Szcchuen; zinc in Kweichau, Yun- 
iiaii, and Szeebuen; gllccr in Y'lmiiau and Shantung; 
tin in Yunnan, Kwciclian, and Shantung; qvicl'silvtr 
in Kwaiigso and Kweichau; petroleum in Shense and 
Szechuen, where the gas from the Isirings is used for the 
salt-pans; salt from minus and wells in Yunnan, from 
^rinu wells in Szechuen, and salt lakes and marshes in 
Shanse. Plumbago is funiid in Kiangsm Pc-tuuq^ or 
white copper, which is n mixture of copper, zinc, tin, and 
lead, is found in Szechuen. 

The pvatest hindrance to the opening of mines lies in the 
supurslilion of tbo Chinese and tlicir belief in geomancy. 
The. sinking of the iron-mines at Kaipnig, near Tientsin, 
was slop]>ud lK>cansc a high oiHe.Ial at Pekip miMiiorlalized 
the throne to the clTeel that the deep shaft dug .at tho 
mines would, through the earth, or ‘‘dragon's” veins, have 
a deleterious ellurt on the eastern tombs of tlie reigning 
dynasty, .about (JO miles distant. The Chinese residents 
at Shanghai became so iulerested in the chance of theso 
mines Isung allowed to he opened that the shares in 
a single week went U]i from 310 to 3fi0. Their euger- 
liONs to jmrehase tins bliures became st) gix*at that they 
bold slmvi's of llie copper and silver mines at 30 and even 
40 per cent, discount in order to purchase the iron ones; 
it is tlien*fore likely that the npliolilurs of the gcom.antic 
inlluenecs h.avo gon<t to the wall. The railw.ay that is now 
in work at these mines is fij miles long, and is no longer 
being interfered witl; by the prejudice of the people. 

Proihice. —7V« is grown in Hunan, Honan, Kwaiigse, 
Kwangtnng, Kiang.si, Fukien, Cln-kiang, Nganwhui, and 
Szeehmui. Tho use of ten among the Jl{>0,000,000 Chinese 
is by IK) means so common as is nsuolly suitposed. The 
pcojilc of the lower class in Shanse, Honan, Shantung, and 
other northern provinces know of it only as a luxury, and 
si]) hot wafer with the same delight as the Woyuno men 
their iufurion of green tc.a, sntislied with giving it tlm 
name of “tea.” Opium —The use of Indian opium is 
grudimlly decreasing in Cluiui. and it is fast becoming 
considered a luxuiy only to be indulged in by affluent 
peojib.*; it has iii'ver reached as far inl.and as lehang, and 
the Szechuen and Yunnan opium hns been so much im¬ 
proved of lute yeans that it is not unlikely cre long to 
oust Iho Indkan drug. It is .already brought to the sca- 
coast and shipped for consumption .along the coast. Tho 
opium jmjipy is fast spreading through China, and as tho 
value of the crop jicr acre is double that of wheat, it is 
fast replacing that dry-wcalber crop in tho provinces; it 
is now growui in nearly every province, and is not interfered 
with hy tho govcrnmenl. Tobacco —Chinese tobacco is 
exported to America for the manufacture in Virginia of 
Ilavanunh cigars, to Imudon for the manufacture of Turkish 
and Cavendish tobacco; it has not yet been used abroad 
under its own name. Silk in China is tho produce 

of worms bred eitlier on oak leaves or mulberry leaves. 
Kiangsu and Chekiang are tbo x^rincipil marts; but it is 
produced likewise in Honan, Sluonsc, Sbeiise, Kwidchau, 
Sbingking, Szeeburn, and otlier provinces. Piet is grown 
generally on tho plains and in tho river bottoms; it is also 
in some places gi own in terraces on tbo hill slopes, where 
it lias to bo irrigated. It c.innot, however, bo grown on 
tho Loess formation. R'Aeo^—Rarley, maize, and millet 
form the food of a gn'at part of the jmpulation. Ptast and 
beans form one of the principal crops of tbo northern pro¬ 
vinces. Sugar is grown in tho ca.stem provinces and in 
Szechuen and Honan.' The otlier jirincipol crops are hemp, 
cotton, tea-oil, scssomum, ground nut, indigo, safflower, 
oats, flax, mustard, rape seed, kanliang, sweet potatoes, Ac. 
Fruits —Apples, pears, plums, apricots, pcadies, grapes, 
walnuts, dates, nectarines, cherrios, almonds, straw- 
tmrries, raspberries, and many native fruits are grown 
tu various parts. 

Military ,—The army consists of 150,000 men, divided 
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into two parts, the largest of which, numbering 100,000 men, ' 
under the Viceroy of Pe-Chili, protects Pekin and the K. 
coast of the empire. It consists of two nnny corps, one 
of whicli numbers 45,000 men and the other 55,000. Of 
the gross number, 85,000 are infantry, 13,000 nrtillerj*, 
and 2000 cavaliy. Tlio infantry and artillery have been 
trained according to the Prussian rcgulatloiis, and rre 
ni’mcd with modem breechloaders. In IHHl they wer<‘ 
stationed ut the mouth of the Poi>ho and in the Tientsin 
district, where extensive works have been cimstructed and 
armed with Kmpp and Armstrong guns of heavy calibi’o. 
In times of peace this army is cmjdoved in enitMinking the 
Pci-lio and in repairing 4he canals. The remaining portion 
of the aiiny consists of 50,000 men, anned with Mauser 
breechloaders, and trained hy Eui' 0 ]iran instmetors; it. is 
stationed in Mautclmriu and Nurth-western t’hinn. TIte 
artillery attached to this force is provided with Kruj»j) 
breechloaders, llesides these Knropcaii-drillcJ siihliers, 
lliere are 230,000 soldiers in ‘‘tin; army of the eight 
banners,” which W'as formerly the principal force of the 
4lynasty, and is iniuntaincd in its old form. It is almost 
cntiifly compos’d of jiuirried Mantchiirians and Mongols, 
who all possess tields mid gardens, and are more niililary 
colonists tliaii soldiers. These lattrT were the soldiers who 
fought with the allies iu 1801. The only Tjirtui* eorps of 
this force tliat up till lately had any preftmsion to be a real 
nntiy was the Hiaokiying, w-hieh occupied the capital and 
its snlmibs. Its nunibcrfi of clleetivc men are 3d,0<M), and 
2(1,0(10 pupils. It is didicult to obtain accurate inf<irma- 
tiou of these troops, n.s they arc drilled inbi<lc the iinporiiil 
park, the entrance to wdiich is forbidden to strangers. The 
Liitying, or army of the green flag, is divided into eighteen 
corps, wliicli correspond to the eighteen jirovinces. It is 
exclusively Chinese, and is said to be composed of COn,(»0() 
volunteers. This militia is principally employed as jiolice, 
in transporting the cereal crops, in keeping U]i the enihank- 
inents and locks, and in rejmiring the roads. They only 
serve within the limits of their respective provinces, and 
it is with great trouble, and only in exceptional circum¬ 
stances, that the governor can employ them (Uitside the 
])ro\iucc. These militia have a civilian as their general, 
and are raised in each department at the exiiensc of tlio 
commune, and cost the state nfdhing. In tiim; of war the 
government can enrol every able-bodied man, but Midi an 
imtraiucd rabble would tend to di8<irg:inize the regular 
troops and set the example of panic, Tim p-ealer j»nrt of 
the imperial revenues Is ex|>onded in military preparations. 

A'aiv/.—The naval forces of China are even more iin- 
jHirtant than the military. The navy beforo the recent 
additions was composed of fifty-six steam vessels of vary¬ 
ing power, and eirriod 283 cannon. In 1878 Sir William 
Armstrong built for the. Chinese government four of the 
Alphabetical gun-boats. The first two are 118 feed in length, 
27 feet beam, 7^ feet draught, 319 tons burden, endi enr- 
rying a 26j-ton gun. The two latter arc 120 fiiet in length, 
80 feet beam, 8 feet draught, 400 tons burden, each car¬ 
rying a 88-ton gun. They arc built of iron, and carry 50 
tons of coal and fifty rounds of ammunition. Four more 
were built for them iu 1870, each carrying a 85-ton Arm¬ 
strong gun. They arc bnilt of steel, and are similar at bow 
And stem, with ruddere at each end, which enable them to 
steam forward or baeJeward with equal rapidity. They are 
125 feet in length, 29 feet boom, 12| feet dcptli of hold, 
9} feet draught, 440 tons burden, and have an effective 
speed of 10 knots an hour. Each has two pairs of eom- 
onnd engines, and is propollod by twin screws. Their 
ulls aro divided by four transverse bulkheads mid hy 
longitudinal central bnlkbcods forward of the engines, thus 
giving them nine distinct watertight comportments. The 
engines, boilers, and magazines are under the water-llnii, 
and aro further protected from the shot and shell of the 
enemy by a Ijorizontal under-water deck over them. The 


35-ton gnn is pivoted fonvard. Besides this heavy gnn, 
each hiU4 two 12-i)uundcr breechloading gnus astern and 
two lO-barrelled Gatling guns of 45-iDch calibre, to be fired 
from various positions, broadside or raking nstem. I'hcro 
are also eight small iron gun-l>outs of from 100 to 200 Ions 
each, oarrydng from two to seven brcecblonding guns. The 
Chinese have built, at the Foo-cliow arsenal, seventeen rom- 
positc (wood and iron) vessels, each mounting a 7 or 0 ton 
gnu, with other light guns. At the same arsenal they havo 
built a composite corvette csinyring eleven gnus, one of 
11 tons weight. At Shanghai they have bnilt two wooden 
frigates and five iron gun-vessels. Their torpedo-boats are 
of steel, 52 foot hing, 7 feet beam, feet draught; they 
speed K) knots an hour, and arc anangwl to work three spar 
torpedoes. Others of these boats arc 90 feet long and 1C foot 
beam, rigg^'d for the Whitehead and spar torpedoes. In 1881 
two new steel men-of-war were supplied to them fr(>m New¬ 
castle. on the designs of Sir W. Armstrong. These vcs-sels 
are bnilt of Siemens’ Landore. steel, 220 feet long, 31 feet 
broad, 17 feet in tlepth of hold. They have two cylindrioal 
comp«nmd engines, and carry coal for twenty-eight days’ 
consumption at 9 knots an hour spei'd. Their armament 
(ron.sists of two 25-t«»n hreecliloading guns of lO-ineh 
caliiire, mounted on n.rentml j)ivot turn-table and hydraulic 
caniagi-. Tln-y* also carry four brccchloadiug 40-poundere, 
At 3000 varus shell from the large guns will pierce inni 
armour 13*8 iiieluR thick. Those vi'ssels aro likewisn 
armed with rams, Tliey )»osRess great speed, and turn or 
stop with extraordinary' quickness. ICnglish seamen were 
nnaniinous iu uckuowb'dgiug that the eleven vessels bnilt 
at Newcastle, cv«'n jwevious to these, for the Chinese gov¬ 
ernment were without rivals for swiftness, rapidity of evo¬ 
lution, and power of armour. They arc admirable instru- 
in<-ulR for coast def«‘nc(‘. Tlio sailors come chiefly from 
Kwaiigtung ami Fukien, and are skilful seamen. 

(iorvrnmi'ut^ (.j[T.—'I'liere eifists no law of hereditary 
suceession to tlie throne, but it is left to each sovereign to 
appoint his kucccssov from among tlie members of Lis family 
<ii a younger generation than his own. The laws of the 
empire are laid down in (lie Tu-ts’ing-hwci-tieii, or “Col¬ 
lected Ivpgiiliilions of tlu* IVmg Dyiisisty,” which prescribe 
the f^jvernineiit of tlio stale to be bsusecl upon the govern¬ 
ment of the family. No ecclesiastical iiicrarehy is main¬ 
tained at the ]uiblic expense. The administration of thi* 
eni))irc is under the siiprciiic direction of the Nel-ko or 
eabinct, comprising four members, two of Tartar and U\o 
of (Miiiieso origin, besides two assistants from tbo Hanlin, 
or great college, who li.ave to see that nothing is done con¬ 
trary to the civil and religions laws of the empire, contained 
in tlm Ta-ts’ing-hwei-tieii, and in the sacred books of 
Confucius. These members are denominated “Ta-liio-sz,” 
or ministers of state. Under their orders arc the Liu-pu, 
or six boards of government, each of which is presided over 
by n Tiutar and a Chinese. Independent of the goveni- 
iiicut, and theorelically above the central administration, is 
the Tu-chah-ynen, or board of public censors. It c^fnsi.sts 
of from forty to fifty mcmlMTs, under two presidents, the 
one of Tartar and the other of Chinese birth. By the 
ancient custom of the einjdrc, all the members of this board 
arc privileged to present any remonstrance to the sovereign. 
One censor must he present at tliu meetings of each of tlio 
six governniniit boards. 

Ciiina had no foreign debt till the end of 1874. In that 
year the government contracted a loan of £327,675, bearing 
8 ]jer cent, interest, secured by the customs revenue. A 
second 8 per cent, foreign loan, Hkewiso R(>eurcd on tho 
customs, Ui the amount of £1,604,276, was issued in July, 

] 878. iScvcral loans have since been contracted, the total 
extenml debt in 1886 being about £4,600,000. 

CHINA A^TBH is a well-known hardy garden flower, 
easily cultivated, and flowering freely for weeks together. 
Though very nearly allied to the true asten^ It is placed i 
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RB the Kingle spccicB of another genus (^CalU»itphuit dun- 
en»i$). It differa from them suinewbat in tlu: involucre, 
tho outer bracts Ixnng leafy, mul ulsn in the pappus, the I 
outer liaira of which are very slK)rt. It is an Asiatic ])lant, I 
common io China and Jajimi, and cultivated oil over the | 
uorhl for a long time. In cultivation several <»f tlio 
flowers of tho disc hecome strap-hlmpud; they are generally 
coloured violet, hut also rose, w'hitc, &c. “ Kriiic Mar¬ 
guerite ” is a garden name for a viiriety. 

CHINA CZ.AY. See Ka(»lin. 

CHINA GRASS. See Guash, China. 

CKIN'CHA XSliANDS. a Miiali group of isliuids ofT 
the coast of reni, in the Pacilic Oeeuii, in 13^" 38' b. 
lut. and 71#® 28' W. Ion. They arc important as having 
immenHO deposits of guano, which in some phices increased 
the elevation of tho rocks from 113 Urvt to a]K»ut 203. 
There are some interesting relics of tlic ancient Iiuliiiu 
tribe whence the nanu* of the group is derived, 'riierc! arc 
three islands, the largest (#f wliieh is less than a mile in 
length and about (»00 yards in hn adlh. Tho guano 
supply lias n<>w failed almost entirely. 

CHINCBIL'LA {ChimhUlidtr) is n small family of 
IloDKKTiA peculiar to South Aiiieiieju In this family the 
Incisor teeth arc short; there are foyr rootless molars on 
cither side of c*aeli jaw', whieli arc divided by folds of 
enamel into narrow transvwst! jdutes of dentine. Tho 
hind limbs are nearly twice ns long as the fore limbs. 


annually for the purposes of sale, &c. In regard to its 
habits, tlio best account that wo have is that given by tlie 
Italian naturalist Molina. This little animal,’' he says, 
“ lives in burrows under ground in tho oj)on country in 
the northern provinces of Cliili, and is very fond of being 
in com]mny with others of its species. It feeds u])on tlie 
rs^ols of various bulbous jdunts, wliirli grow abundantly in 
those parts, and produces twice a year five or six young 
ones. It is so docile and mild in temper that if taken 
intJt the hands it neither bites nor tries to escn])e, but 
seems to take a pleasoro in being caressed. If placed in 
the bosom it remains there us still and quiet us if it were 
in its own nest. Tliia cxtraoitlinary placidity may poss¬ 
ibly hc! rather duo to its jiusilluininity, which renders it 
extremely liiind. As it is in itself peculiarly cleanly 
tiicre cun he no feui* of its soiling the clothes of thow* who 
Jiandle it, or of its coininunicatiiig any hud smoH to them, 
for it is entirely free from that ill odour which cliaracter- 
izes the otlier siiecies of rats. For this reason it might 
well he kept in Imnscs without annoyance and at u trilling 
i xpense, which would l»e ubnmhuitly repaid hy tho prolils 
on its wool. The ancient iVruvians, who were far more 
industrious tlian tho modem, made coverlets for beds and 
VJilunhle stuffs out of this fur.” The ehinclu]l.a8 aro for¬ 
tunately extremely prolific, otherwise they would hav» 
been extinct long ago. A feuialu ]iresen’ed in the Zoo¬ 
logical Society's Gardens, Kegent's I’ark, produced seven 

young ones at a single litter. 
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. ^ ^ ^ __ /~X' l*rom 80,1100 to 100,000 bkins 

f ^ V>’' ^ \ ' ^ f/^'X ^ annually imported into this 

'■''t ' 1/ \lH/l\ countiy. Anothcrspce.ies,6'A*a- 

A '\ ihilla Itriricaudaia^ is a lilllc 

" ' ^ i f/U jjirgcr, hut has a short tail .about 

y f/l^'/\^ / \ \ / Cuvier’s Chiiichillu 

/ y/IS \^l/' &A ✓/ Cnvieri) is about 

[v/ ‘ ■***' ordinary rabbit, 

<//.<A possessing long ears ami a gmy- 

^ to. ^^All till! ^ (('('t 

/ tlm'O pL^us'j' ihe'wlnskcra aro 
' ^ very long, some ten or twelve of 

■ _iin tho hrisllus being particularly 

fctout. This animal lives oii tlie 
^SBuB^^SfUKrtl iSk. western slopes of the Andes, nml 
’ confounded with 

I '^1 iJ viscacha, from wliich, how- 

\/®JlfuW '^y‘ ever, it is quite distinct. Aceord- 

‘'JnWBWS^^y 1 , ,l‘ // /,v^ i 7' ‘ hig to UUoa’s observations, ns 

yfX . ^ . ''Vi '• quoted by Mr. Bennett, tliesu 

animals “conceal thomscives in 
holes of the rocks in which they 
The Common CliiiicliinA(C7Ai7icAi72a2anij^sra). make their retreats, not forming 

, . , , , . , , . burrows in the earth like rabbits. 

The tail IB much developed, and tufted with long bristly There they congregatfj in conwderablc numbeis, and ai 
hairs at the extremity. The fur is very fine and soft, mostly sueu in a sitting posture, but not eating; Giey feed 
The ears are exceedingly large, llie, internal auditory hulhn on the lierbs and shrubs tliat grow among the rocks, and 
being very much developed. The clavicles are slender are very active. Their mo.'ius of escape do not consist in 
but well formed. Only live species of the family aie the velocity of their flight, but in the pnmiptitudo with 
known to naturalists ^ This they 

Iho Gommou Chinchilla {CJunvInUa Umiyera) mcas- ctimmonly do when wounded, for which reason the mode 
nrcs about 9 inches long, exclusive of the tail, which would of killing is hy shooting them in the head.” There is 
add some 5 or 6 inehes more. The fur lias an ashy-gray a second species, LagoUa or Layidium pallipUy which 
colour generally, being much jmler undenieatli. The eyes closely resembles its fellow. One remarkable poculiarity 
are large and full, while the broad ears arc particularly at- possessed by these animals consisU in the caducous chai*- 
tractivc; tho whiskers arc coiTcspondiugly extensive. Tho acter of their fur; this immediately after death falls oft* 
fore feet have five toes, the internal 1 «m? or thumb being on the slightest touch, so that, in an economic point of 
very smdl ; the hind fwt liave only four toes. The fur view, the skin is rendered almost valueless. The fifth, 
is beautifully soft and delicate, and eonsequently fetches species of this family is the Viscacua (Lagoatumu^ 
comparntii^ly high price, multitudes being destroyed irkhodachjlua). 
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CBZra is a Dame used in tlie UIo of Wi^ht for peculiar 
steep gorges or ravines cat in the cliffs along the coast. 
The bottom is usually uccujtted by n rivulet, but is somo- 
times dry. On the Hampshire coast these features ore 
called “baniiics;** tlioy appear to owe their origin to the 
erosive power of ruiniiitg water, the steep sides having been 
worn down by atmospheric agencies. 

GHINESB ABCH ITBC T UB JE. The architectui*^ 
of the Chinese may bo considered unique. The mutmals 
otnployod are a kmd of cedar, stone, marble, bi icks, bamboo, 
anil glazed porcelain tiles. The ordinary habitations have 
one floor. (See Plate, figs. 1 and 2.) The honsos called 
that is, of many floors, were once very much the fashion, 
and Koine were built about 211 fcc.thigh. W<M)den columns 
(fig. .* 1 ), so placed as to support the roof, are common, and 
nro from 8 to 10 diameters in hc.ight. They are fixed on 
stone or marble bascH, but have no capitals. The roofs, 
whicli mv slightly con.stmcted, of bamlioo, are often double, 
iind resemble oik? roof rising out of tJie other; they turn 
11 ]) at the eaves, at the anglc.s of which are hung grotesque 
figures of dragons, &c. Not the least sinpilur jqipeiirancu 
in a Chinese house is the door, which is often a com]>lotc 
circle; the window frames and musIick are fonned of small 
panels of various forms moulded out of clay and neatly | 
joined to^^'ther. The sills of the diwrs are of stone. The ; 
])aluee of Pekin is on an immense scale, 2.')1.‘J fisd. by | 
.'12.-15 feet in area. It has a nnnilier of courts, is composed i 
^ of towers, galleries, porticiH?s, hulls, and immense buildings, 
and, as a whole, h:iM iui imjiosiiig ap])earnucc. 

Almost all tlie temples diflVr in their plan. That of 
Ilonang presents, first, u very e.xtensive conrL with three 
rows of trees which leads to an open vestibule, the ascent 
to which is by a step; this vestihnlo h*ad.s to another, iu 
wliich are four colossal seated figures, formed of stucco; 
this Inst vestibuh* h‘ads into another great court surrounded 
witli colonnades and rooms behind them for flu* ])riests. The 
court coiitmnH tliree square temples, equidistant, and set 
upon a plinth along the cciitm of the court; they arc two 
st'OToys high, and surrounded with columns both above and 
below, and filled with idols. At the four corners of llie 
court are other smaller and somewhat similar cilifice.H, but 
witiiont cnlumns, in which the chiof priests reside. Two 
Binullcr courts arc placed on each side of the centro of the 
large court ; these arc surrounded by the kitcliens, refec¬ 
tory, and hospitals; all the buildings arc covcn‘d with 
green varnished tiles. 

The basis of all Chinese architecture is at onee seen to be 
the tent: tlio columns arc permanent tent-poles, the roof 
a petrified canvas, and the windows the shAi>eIess apcrtui'cs 
of the tcmiwrary Ktrur.iure wrought in durable material. 

The towers which wo call pagodas are very numerous in 
China. The most celebrated is at Nankin, and is com¬ 
monly called the PorcclaiD Tower (fig. A iu Plate). The 
plan is octagonal, with a diameter of 40 feet, csich face 
iM'ing 16 feet wide. It has nine storeys, and each storey 
has a roof and an elaborate balcony railing. At the angles 
of the roof bells are hung. 

The tombs and monuments of China exhibit n variety of 
ATcliitcctural designs, often resembling the familiar forms 
of their buildings; even the double roof is carved on sonic 
mausoleums. 

CHXK'OUNB. This is a volatile alkaloid obtained 
from coal tar, and also from quinine or cinchonine. It is 
a colourless oily body, of specific gravity 1*081, and boiling 
at 238** C. (460*^ Fahr.) It forms, witli acids, crystalline 
salts, and is a strong base. It yields several beautiful 
colours; the best known aro chinolino violet and chino- 
llne bine. The formula is C 9 H 7 N. 

CRZ'OB, one of the Greek islaiidR. See Scio. 

CHZF'PBNBAIC, a market -town and municipal nnd 
formerly a parliamentary borough in Wiltshire, England, 
12 miles N.E, from Bath, situated on the Bristol Avon, 


wliich m spanned by a fine stone bridge of twenty-two 
arches. The houKes aio generally well built, chiefly of 
Bath stone fnnn the noighliourlug quarries; and the streets 
are paved and well drained. The cemetery Is elegantly 
laid out. The Great Western Railway passes through 
Cliippcnham, by whicli the town is 94 miles distant from 
London. It has very extensive cum and cliccso mar¬ 
kets, but is othorwlsu n quiet place. It still manufactures 
some broadcloth and silk, and has iron-works, a tanner}*, 
brewery, and mailings, but iu mainly agricultural. A 
good trade is earned on in coals by moans of the Wiltshire 
nnd Berks Canal There is a parish church of very ancient 
Gothic structure, and another, St, Paul’s, erected in 1865, a 
very complete and handuoino building, witli K])ire (added in 
18C1) rising 170 feet. There are several Baptist, Cou- 
grcgation.al, Wesleyan, Primitive Mclhodlut, and Catholic 
diapolu. The town-hall includes great and minor halls, 
exchange moms, aiul coverad m»irket. A tc‘mpunincc hall, 
embracing uovkincirs reading and club rooms, was bnilt in 
18(>3, and there is also a literary and scientific institute. 
Tlio municipal Isirough is governed by a mayor, four 
aldcnncn, and ten councillors, and Inis only a population 
of 1362. Tlie town returned a member to the House of 
Commons nntil 1885 : }>opu]atioii, C77fi. Tlio number of 
voters ill 1M83 was 1020. Chippenham was the seat of 
tlie kings of Wessex, and was taken hy the Danes in 880. 
An object of great interest and utility is the causeway fi*om 
Oliiitpi'uliam to Wickhill, 4 miles, made by Maud Heath in 
1174 “for the gwd of travellers.” Recently it has been 
thoroughly renewed, and a neat iron bridge erected over 
the Avon at Kellowaya, where the c.auseway is carried on 
sixty-four arches. There arc stone quarries and mineral 
springs in the vicinity, Scott, the biblic:il commentator, 
and Lodovick Mugglelon. the founder of the Mugglctonian 
Kcet, wen; nutives of Chippenham. 

CHIP PING ItAM'BOTJRN, or LAMBOT7BN, a 
market-town in the county of Berks, sitnuted upon th« 
little river LainlHiurn, which falls inlo the Kcnnct at New¬ 
bury. It is miles from London, and 9 fn>m the 
Hnngerford railway Ktation. Lainboum is near the edge 
of the Downs, and witliin 11 miles of Fast llslcy. In the 
inai'ket-placo is a tall plain pillar, with an ornamental 
capital, on an ascent of steps. Tlic clnuxh is a haudsomo 
Gothic stnicturc in the form of a cross, and near the 
churchyard is an liosjjitnl for tun jKior men. The popula¬ 
tion of the parish is 2106. 

CHIP'FING NOR'TON» u municipal town of Eng¬ 
land, in the county of Oxford, 85 miles north-west of 
l^mdon hy the London and Nurlh-Wcstem Railway. Thu 
town is built partly on low nnd partly on high ground. It 
has a large Gothic church, with a low tower, and a free 
school founded by Edward VI., and almsliuuses founded in 
1040. It has manufactures of woollen goods and gloves. 

It rcturneil two memliers to the House of Commons in the 
30th of Edward 1. and the 32nd and fllJrd of Edward lU, 
Its bailififs were empowered by a charter of .Tumos 1 . to 
decide actions under 40s. * 

The town i.s now governed by a mayor, four aldermen, 
nnd twelve councilloi-n. Alsmt 3 miles from Chipping 
Norton is the fiowldrich monument, formed of upright 
stones, arranged in a nearly circular form. Tins monu¬ 
ment is ascriin'd to the Druids. Population, 4107. 

CHIP'PING WYC'OBKBE. See Hioit Wycobidk. 

CHtaUICHIQUl PALM {Attalca funifera) is the 
name whicii the Venezuelans give to the Pia^aba Palm of 
the Brazilians. 8 ce ArrAi.KA. 

CHIBAY'TA* tiio name of a plant of tbe order Grn- • 
TiA^^KAC. It possesses valuable properties as a bitter tonic. 
’I'liR eliirayta (_OpheUa chiratay is an erect herbaceous 
plant, 6 feet in height, with a thick, tapering root. Tiie 
leaves are opposite, lance-shaped, without stalks. The calyx 
and corolla are each divided into four segments^ and there 
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arc four stamens. The corolla is yellow; each sequent 
has a pair of nectaries, covered witli n ])ouch-liko fringed 
scale. The plant is a imtivc of North luditu 
<3HIBONOBI'IDiEh Sec Miik:ks. 

GHIEO'TBS is a genus of the Laoisktxlia, allied to 
tbo Asu'iusua^ah. The genus is elmractcrizcd by the 
possessiun of a small pair of legs placed near the head; 
they aro furnished witli live toes, four of which possess 
a claw, the fifth being nidhncntar}*. One* b;>ceies only is 
known, the (JhiroteB canalicultituB. This cnrious-lojiking 
niiiiiml is al>cmt 8 or lU inch<iH long, and is a native of 
l^lexicu. Tlie structure of its teeth, and the rings of .scales 
with which its body is covcrctl, connect it witli the nui- 
phi^bainas, otherwise its shape and slmil legs would lead 
one to placo it among tlic lizards, close to the Clialeides. 
The S(5alea of the body arc luwiy stpian*, ami, like tho triu' 
uniiiliishinnas, are divided iiiti) two sets by a lateral line 
uu each side. The toil is short, cylindrical, rouudt d at tlie 
extremity, nearly of tlie same size as the head and bf)dy; 
and the rings are entire, not divided liy iiie line which 
runs along tlio sides of titu body, but which terminates at 
the vent. The innnher of rings niHUi tin* body aniauuts to 
100, and those of t!ic tail ahuul thirty-um*. Tim hesad 
uf the cldrotes is rounded in front, and scaicdy distin¬ 
guishable fniiii tbe body; and llie eyes are almost liii)icr- 
ceptiblc, covered with a lrniis]nm'nt bkin, and di-stitnte of 
cyclld.s. Tho feet arc only about 4 or 5 lines long, and 
ai'o covered wdtii rings of scales similnr to tliose of tl>c 
body. Little or nolhiug is known of its hablls. 

CHl'lfcU (Pantholopg hinli/BOHii) is an Ax'i'Kr.uri: in¬ 
habiting tho open plains of Tibet. It is a line animal, 
nieusuring 3 fuel in height at the shouhlcr. The hoi ns aro 
blonder, jct-black in colour, 2 fei*! in length, and marked 
with from riftcen to twenty ]ironiinoiit rings. Sonietiiiies 
one of the horns remains undeveloped, and this fact, it is 
buptioscd, gave rise to the myth of the “ nnicorn.” The 
horns aro very small in the fcinab'. TIk* liair di^jdays a 
bluish-gray colour generally, overcast w’llli a reddisli tint. 
The tail mca.sures ab(*nt 8 inches fnnn mot to tip. 'I'lie 
symmetiy of the head is somewhat di;.slroyed by a soft 
glandular swi’lling about each nostril. Tlie ehiru is a 
shy, bold, Bwift animal, nud, like oilier species in wliicb 
bezoar stones are fonnd, is very ]»arti.il to .saline matters, 
which it licks greedily. 

CHXS'LSHURST, n village in the county of Kent, 
England, in a pleasant bitiuUion, 11 mile.s from London by 
the South-eastern Railway. Sir Nielirdas llaeon (t^ueen 
I'lizalieth's lord kei'pcr) wiLS liorn lieie. Camden l*hi<*e 
was for ponio years the letreat of the Ihnpre.ss Kugeiih*. prior 
to her taking up her Tcsidcnce .at FarnbomuLdi, in the 
county of Hunts. The Kmjieror Nni>ideuii died here in 
J873, and his remains, with those oi his son the l*rine.e 
Imperial, who whs killed in the Zulu War in 187!*, am laid 
ill n side chapel, add'd for the purjio'-e by tlie empress 
to St. Mary’s Catlioli. (diupcl. ropulatiini, 0^.41. 

CHZS'WZCK, a vilbagf' of England, in the eouuty of 
Midtllcbox, on tlie north bank of the Tlumies, 4J inih's 
from Hyde Park corner by road, and 8 J miles from Water¬ 
loo Hridge hy London and South-we.stern Railway. Popu¬ 
lation, 15,075. Tho church, wliicli luis#b(*cii frequently 
repaired and altered, has several iutercsting inoiiumeiits, 
and in the churchyard is the tomb of Hognrtli. Tliere aro 
many fino villas, but tlie gi-eat oniaineiit of the place is 
Cluswick House, belonging to the Duke of Devonshire, 
it ws built by the fuUKm.H Karl of Tlurliugton after the 
model of a villa by Palladio, and lias a choice culleelioii of 
• pniutingii. The illustrious state.Mncii ('/harles .lames Fox 
utid George Conning breathed their last in this villa. 

CBIT'ZN. This suiistaneo forms the organic portion 
of tho shells uf tho cm.stacua, and oKso of tlie integuments 
of insects. It is insoluble in acids and in boiling solution of 
potash. contains O^HisNOu. 


CHITON'IDJE is a family of the Gastkkopoda. Tliia 
family afl'urd among molluscs tho only known instance of 
a pi'otecting Khell formed of many plates, often in contact 
and overlapping each other, but never truly articulated. 
'I'liese plates ore eight In number, and are disposed trans¬ 
versely. Tlie border of tho mantle into wliich these valve* 
are inserted i& of a coriaceous texture, and is either smootli 
Ifud bare, or covered with minute scales or luiirs. Ry 
means of these plates tho Clutouido) can roll themselves 
up like an aiinudillo. The aiihn.al has u broad creeping 
lise. Kye.s are wanting. The siK-cies aro very iiumuruus, 
more than 2.50 being known. They me w’orid-wido in 
their distribution, occuiring 
In all e,limatc.s. Tbough by 
far the greater number am 
found on rucks at low 
water, tlicy nvo frequeutiy 
dredged up in from 10 
to 25 fathoms water, and 
some of oiir small Drifisli 
bpecies range HH low UK ICO ‘ 
faDioms. In the West 
Indies there are several HK 
species which grow to MP 
(Minsidcmbio size, .as the . 

C/iUoH Bf/uamnsux, which 
arc <‘ngerly devoured by the 
negroes, who call them lii-cf. 

Till; thick llc.shy foot is out 
away from the living animnl, 
iiiul swallowed r.iw, while 
tin* viscera are rejeeti-d. 

'I’ho Chitoidda' dejutsit their 
eggs, clitsely united in chislcr.s, on stones, each egg being 
iuelused in a thick, veMcular, and fohled i nvelopo, 'J'ho 
young wliec first liatelied liave no shell, lli-at covering not 
being devi4oped until soim* time after. Tlie back of the 
TKMvly-halcbcd creature, however, w marked with seven 
cross furrows, and between them tins first ni<limenls of 
tho shell make tlieir appear.uiee in the form of close 
granulations. As the animal iucrc;ist*8 in size tho fur¬ 
rows become more distinctly 8Cp:iratcd, .and tlie first shell 
is then seen in tbc form of seven narrow band.<i with 
irregular margins. Tin* Chitonlduj are Imnid fossil from 
the Silurian scries dowmward.s. 

CHIT'TAGONCr (iia/itaf/ramX a Dritish diNtriet iu 
tlic lieuteiiaut-govcnior.slii]) of llengal, lying between 20“ 
45' nud 22° h'.)' K. laL, and between 01“ 30' and 02“ 26' 
K. Ion. Tho area is 2322 square miles, and the population 
1,000,0011. It is bounded on tho N.W. .nnd N. by tho 
river Pheiii, which sep-mtes it from the Rrillsh ilistrictH 
of Noakhali and Tipjjemh, and from the seini-hidcpeiident 
slate of Hill Tip]ierah; on tho K. by tlio hill tracts of 
Oliillagong and the Araeau provi.ieo of British Burma; 
on the S. by the Naf, now separating it from Aiaeaii; 
and on the W. by the Imy of Bengal. The ehit‘f town and 
administrative lieadquartei's of this district is Chittagong 
or Tshimalaid. 

The district consists of a long and narrow strip of n ast 
backed by low ranges of bills, lying between tho bay of 
Bengal and the Chittagong mid Aracaii hill triicts. It* 
luiiglh is about 1G6 miles, and Its avuragu breadtli uhuut 
16 miles. Thu low ranges of liills run, tJnxiugh tlio greater 
]iart of their length, nlmust parallel with eacli other nud 
with the coast-line. Tho level strip of land between tho 
coast and tho first of these ranges is interaeeted by 
numerous large tidal creeks, especsially an alluvial tract 
ill tho central jiurtiuii of the district opposite tho islands 
of Maskhal and Kuiabdia, which in charactei* and genorul 
appearance greatly rescmblcN the sundarbansof the Gauges. 
Tiiesi; creeks arc navigable, but are not •used to any great 
extent fur purposes of commerce; and in thu sundarban 
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tract alluded to they ore ailting up at their months. New 
land is time constantly beinj; fonnedf which soon becomes 
covered with mangroves, scrub, and pulrns. 

Rice is the staple cnip of Ciuttagonj;. There are three 
harvests in the year—boro, or spring rico; ans, the autumn 
ci*op; and aman, or winter rice. TliChc are further sub¬ 
divided into tliirty-thrce principal varieties. Other crops 
are Indian corn, wheat, hurley, pease, jute, ilax, mustaru,"* 
Hugar-eunc, pan, cotton, tobacco, and tea. Of these ilie 
chief are the tbreo lost uuined. Blights occur from time 
to time, but not to such an extent us to affect the 
general food supply of the district. The lands tdung 
the coast are often (luuded by Iho sea, and much injury 
is done; the existing embankntents do not afford ade¬ 
quate protection against the ciicnaclimonis of tho water. 
Chiilagong is also exposed to stonns, but serious injury 
is rare. Tea cultivation was introduced into tlm dis¬ 
trict in 1810, and is steadily incri'usltig. Ohittogong is 
very unhealthy. Kvery form of malarious disease is met 
with, iiilennittcnt fever IsMiig the most common. This 
fever seldom proves directly fatal; but its constant rc- 
cunence causes eiihirgcinoul. of the spleen and liver, ana?mia, 
dropsy, and ultimately death from debility. The district is 
hardly ever euUioly free from cholera. Among other causes 
to which the unheullhiness of Chittagong may be attributed 
arc tho numci'ous tidal cveeks and klmls (whieh have been 
described its “ simply a Ruries of open sowers, without the 
udvnutagc of ever being W'cll fluslieil”), and tiie extraordi¬ 
narily huge number of tanks seatiered over llie lowlands, 
which arc luivcr cleaned, and aie almost invariably chi>k4‘d 
with weeds and deeayiug vegetation. 

Ciin’TAOtiNd, llie ehief town and adipiinstrutive li(>:ul- 
quarters of the above di.stiie.t, and also tlie principal ]>ort. 
Tho town is meiely an agglomeration of small village.s 
grouped together for mumeipal jmrjioses. The houses 
occupied by the Kuropean residents are scaltercd oxer a 
considerable urea, (‘ueli liouse being on a separate hill. 
These hills, though small, are very steep, and willi oue 
or two excejttiuns it is itn]Hissible to drive to tlie top. 
Chittagong has long hivn an hnjiortani }ilaco of trade, 
and the early I'orluguose merchants gave it the iiunic of 
Borto (iraiidt>. Tlie <'stablislinteiit of tJie European settle¬ 
ments on tJu! Hoogly caused it tf> sink for a time into 
eonipiuative InKignilicancc. But of hitt‘ it has gradually 
Imicti iTsuining its place us a great centre of eorrimeree; 
and the port, whieh is one of the besl in India, is frequented 
by vessels fium foreign countries :is well :ui from the Indian 
presidencies. 

Chtt'TAGONG hill TBACTS, a district of 
British India, on the east of the district of Ciiittugung, 
and under tho jurisdiction of tiic lieutenant-governor of 
Bengal. As its name implies, it is hilly throughout, and 
.‘V great portion of it is furi'st. Riee Is the staple product 
in the ruUix'att'd part of the district. The Hill Tracis 
xvere separated from the distriefc of Chittagong in iSfJtl. 
TJioro is no considerublo town in tlm di.slnct, but the 
principal village is Bandurbnn. The area of tlm Chitta¬ 
gong Ilill Tracts is estimated at 5b00 square miles, and 
tlio population is 80,U00. 

CfilTJ'SX (the Aucieiil Clmlum^ nun of the twelve 
liltruscan cities) is u town of Italy, in the pruviiirc of 
Sienna, *13 miles S. of Arezzo, on n hill near the Chlana, 
in ft valley among tlm Apeimlnes. It is a bishop’s see 
and has a cathedral. In tlm vicinity uro many remarkable 
Ktruseun and lioman antiquities, of xvliich many Interesting 
Kpecimons are preserved in museums in the tuxvn. Clusiuiu 
was the royal residence of Uans Porsenn. During the. deca¬ 
dence of the Roman power the valley became diqmpulatod by 
tho moloriii arising from the marsliy bunks of n lake of the 
same name a short distance off, but drainngo w'orks have 
much improved tho state of the climate. Dnnte mentions 
tJiu lake 08 a peslilcntiul pool. I’opuhition, 6017. 


CBXV'ALRY has commonly been represented as a great 
institution, inxmnU;d in the eleventh century for a grand 
moral imipose—that of stm^ling against the deplurablo 
condition of society at that period: of protecting tho weak 
against the strong, and redressing individual injuries. It 
arose much move simply, more natorolly, and more silently. 
It took its birth iii the interior of tho feudal mansions, 
without any set purpose bryond tbat of declaring, first, the 
admission of the young man to tho rank and occupation of 
the warrior; bccondly, iho tie xvhich bound him to his 
feudal superior—liis lord—who confened upon him tho 
arms of knighthood. 

In tin* course of its development, when once the feudal 
society hud acquired some degree of stability and self-con¬ 
fidence, religion and imagination, poetry uud the churchy 
laid hold of cliivalry, and used it .os a powerful means 
of attaining the object they had In view, of meeting th« 
moral and intellectual wants which it was their business 
to provide for. All the iinport.mt eclebmlions in connec¬ 
tion xvitli chivahy were surrounded therefore by tbe church 
xvlth numerous and Kolemii rites, and for ronturies kuighlly 
hcHH'S and their deeds formed tho Biibjecl of all tho most 
popular works <if pm*try romance. It is interesting, as 
blniwiug tlie gradual ri.sc of chivalry, to notice that in the 
description of Hie manners of the ancient Cicrmans given 
hy Tacitus, tlicrc can be traced much that is akin to tho 
sjiirit. :ui(l even to some of the fonns of medimvul cliivulry. 

CHIVES {AUium SvhitnopTdsnm') is a plant nearly 
allied to the onion. [S(‘c Ai.i.irM.] It is a peiennial 
about (» inches high, with luhular radical leaves, fiower- 
stem with not more lhau one leaf, and eudiug in an umbel 
of many pink ilowevR; shiqdc distinct stamens, half as long 
.'w tlic perianth, t’hivcs arc cultix'ated for the Siike of Uie 
young leaxes. which arc used in soups and stexvs. It U 
native tliroiiglioiit the whole r»f Kurojie, Great Britain iii- 
eiuded, Siberia to Kuiiitchatka, mid also in North Amcricjk 
iu*ar l.riike.s llm’on and Superior, and more to the north, 

CHLAD'Nl. ERNEST FLORENCE FREDER¬ 
ICK, the “ father of modern acoustics,” whose researches 
on musical vihralions and the means of making them vi&iblo 
iorm fao highly interesting a pjirt of Brofessor Tyiidairs 
work on “ JSound ” (Bond, fourth edition, 1883), wns bonx 
.nt Wif leinherg hi 175b, and died at Baris in 1827. He took 
his docforsliip in law at heipzig in 1782, but soon ubun- 
doned law for musical theory. Using wide plates of metal 
or ghi.ss .strexx'u with fine dust, he found be was ahlo by 
stroking a violin bow across their edgt«i l4> shoxv visibly tho 
vilu'utluiis of tho ]ilate, biuce tho dust heaped itself along 
the nodes—that is, the parts which are still or which vibrato 
least—being sliakeu oft* what may be called th<* centres of 
vibration. He extended his studies over the whole rango 
of jiraclieal aeoustics, and eventually invcnti d u new iubtru- 
ment culled the clavi-cylindcr, xvheruiii keys were inailo to 
produce musical tones from a gla.s.s cylinder by friction. 
Th(5 earlier years of this ceiitmy were spent by Oliladni in 
lecturing on aeouslies and on this iiLstrunient; and at Buris 
he gained tho friendship of Laplace, and through him tho 
favour of tin* lii-st Napoleon. At the emjxTor’s desire ho 
wrote in French an account of his observations and experi¬ 
ments (180ft). Most of his xvorks arc in Gennun, and aru 
still of eonsideralde x.'ilue. 

CHLffSNA'CEiE is a sm.all order of plants exclusively 
eonfiiied to Hadagiuscar. It is included in the cohort 
Guttihaales of INHili’JCTAt.iK, and is distinguished from 
allied orders by the fulloxving distmrtious:—'i'he fioxxer.s 
nn* hcruiaphrodite; three sepals; fixT or six petals; stamens, 
ten or seviaal, inserted on the inside of a sniall cup; tb« 
bjwcies are trees or shruhR, witli alternate undivided Je.aves, 
stipules fulling very soon, and having tbe lloxxers hi a 
dleliotomnuR cyme or panicle. 

CKLABfYDOSAU'RUS. .See Fuii.i.ki) Lizard. 
CBLAMYPH'ORUS. Sec AuMAinr.i.o. ^ 
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CHXiAM'YS, tlio beautiful outer ;;unnent of the anclcut 
CifckN It was BiDiply a ubloii;; l»iccc of cloth, and 
worn in n« many difTt'rent ways iia tlie somewhat simi¬ 
lar Scotch plaid. 'I'he most rtl«*c.tivo way of wearing; the 
dilaniys was to throw it over the left shoulder, and having; 
raised the two ed^es bade and front to the levtd of the 
right shoulder, bi> ns io encircle the ni'ck, to fasten them 
together with a brooch or clasp, the ends hanging vertically 
from the right shoulder. The comers were usually weighted 
Ko tiuit the gnriiK’nt might hang iu hiuulsume folds. The 
otlu'r and more usual cloak of the Greeks, the hiination, 
Mas larger and was square; but tlie eblamys sen'ed the 
pmqjose. of a scarf as well as of a cloak. Hunters would 
wrap it round the left arm for protection in the chase, 
Mddiers threw it over their armour, while travellers cb])e- 
cially ufTected it. However worn it wjis always graceful, 

CHLOAN'THXTX is u valniible iiickid ore; it is tiie 
arsenide of that metal, but contains also a variable quantity 
of cobalt (NiCo)AS.j^ thus p:usMng into cobalt>glnnc.e. It 
is a tin-white brittle mineral, crystallizing in the (x.taliedral 
system*, hardness, 6*5 to 0; sjmcilic giavity, O’t to 7*2. 
It occurs in Saxony and Ituhemla, associated with cobalt 
ore; spi*cim<*ns bavc jUsh been found in C»»rnwall. 

CHLOD'WZG, or in J^itin Vlilotluncus, whence 
Clont^'s Lodovicus^ Ludteitf^ and w/is llie luinio 

of tiic first king of the Franks in Gaul, from 4Hl to fill. 
He was kiug of the Sali.au Franks, a tribe long connected 
with Rome, dwelling along the lower course of tJio Rliiiie. 
He pemetrated into Gaul, ami made himself so firm iu 
tlie conquests ho tiierc mailc, that the Kastern emperors 
created him consul and patrieiun. He married a jirineess 
#>f IH’uoi'ndy, Clotilda ; and induced by Iht he vowed to 
become a Christian if lie were victorious over the Swabians 
in a grisiL contest lie was w.aging(4t».'»). He. was lhen;fore 
baptized a C'liristlan and a (^itholie, wbicL latter dis- 
tinctiuii was of gn^at sen’ice to him, simte all the* otlicr 
Teutonic kings were Ari-uis. Tims he was able on religious 
motives to pick a quarrel with Alaric, king of the Visigoths, 
and by one great vjetoiy' near roUiei*s to overthrow his 
empire in Gaul (607). Clilodwig (‘* famous warrior”) w.as 
grandson of Merwig (“great warii<»r”), and the dyinusty be 
founded was called the JlKitovixtaAN. The Alerw'ings 
were one of the worst dymislies tlint ever reigned, full of 
crimes, public and private, until their vices rendered llicir 
race cfl’etc, and they yielded their power to the Cai’lovin- 
gians, descendants of Charles the Great. 

CHLON'TZe BKARZ. is one of the niiuor stibillvislons 
of the cretaceous; it is a thin baud at tlic base of tlie 
chalk, speckled with green grains, and is considered ns a 
passage* bod from the upper gretuisaiid. It is most typi¬ 
cally developed in the Isle of Wight, hut other local depositK, 
OH the Cambridge greensand, are eousidered os homotaxial 
with it. “It is highly fossiliferous, ul>ouiuling in Ammo¬ 
nites, Nautili (ATnuff/*,* and a Biuall Scaphite 

(^Scajphiiet aqualii)^ besides Oysters, Trigemias, Holaster, 
dLc.. and many other Kchinodermuta.” Locally it abounds 
in j^insphate nodules and coprolites. 

CBIiOR'Af a genus of plants belonging to the order 
Grntiankas. Chlirra perJoUala (ycllow-Mrorl) is a native 
of chalky hills and banks in most (M>untric8 of Europe, it 
is found in England and Ireland, but not in Scotland. 
It pemsesses a bitter principle, which renders its action 
on the system ionie. There are only two species in the 
genus. Tliey aw annual herbs, erect and glaucous, with 
opposite leaves; Uic stigma is two-lamellatc, each lamina 
being deeply divided. 

CHLOR'ALf hydride of triehloracrtyl (O^IICl^iO), a 
nubstanco produced by the action of ehlorino on alcohol. 
2 t is a thin colourless oil, of specific gravity 1*5. It boils 
at fio® C. (208® Fahr.), has u pungent odour, and a strin¬ 
gent taste. Mixed with water it forms a solid crystalline 
hydrate ((^HCljOKsO). This substance, known as chloral 


or chloral hydrate, Is much used in medicine os a narcotic; 
moderate doses of it give almost complete insensibility. Long 
cuntiminncu in iU use produces disagreeahlc aflcr-efiTetits. 

CHLORANTHA'CSiB is au order bclongiug to the 
liroN<><'iiLAMyi)EA<:. The species arc allied to the Feppers, 
and, like them, have on aromatic fragrant odour. Some 
botanists make them a suborder of Piperaccss. Tliero are 
Inly tbree genera: Ohloraiitbus, of which the sjxicios grow 
iu tropical and eastern Asia; Ascariuu, in New Zealand; 
and Hcdyosinum, in tropical America. The roots of species 
of Chlomntlnis are aromatic stimulants, and the plants of 
Hcd^'osrauin are used in the West Indies as aiitispasmodies 
and stomarliics. 

The flowers arc unisexual, or in Cbloranthus pseudo- 
hermaphrodite. Tliere is no perianth, or in Hodyosmum 
it is adnata t<» the <ivury. The stamens are 1 to H. 'I'bc 
ovary is one-cclled, with one pendulous orthutrujious ovule. 
Tlic emhrv'u is remote from the liiliim, and tlie radicle, 
inferior. Tin* leaves ore opposite. 

CHLOR'INS. an elementary gasmms body discovered 
by Schecle in 1770. Davy estublisbed its clenmntary cliav- 
aeter in IHld, and gave it tlio ninno “cliloriiie” on account 
of its grtumish'yellow colour. It is not found frt;e in naturi’, 
but in large quantity .as chloride of sodium in beds of rock- 
s.a]r, and as chloride of sodium and of magnesium in sea 
water. Common salt Is tin: must abiuidant source of chlo¬ 
rine, and contains more tlian half its weight of this sub- 
st.-mce. Chlorine may la* prepared by acting on a mixture 
of common salt and binoxido of manganese with dilute 
Buljdmrie. acid, or from binoxido of mangmiose and hydru- 
cliliwlc acid, using in either ease u gentle heat. The great 
W’olglit of the gas permits of its being collected by displocu- 
iiient. Chlorine has a pungent and butlocating odour, an 
astringent taste, and when respired, cv<*n altliougli gwatly 
diluted with air, it cunsi's violeiii irritation of the breathing 
organs. When dry and punt, dilurine is not chemically 
aflected by heat or light, and it is a non-conductor of cdcc- 
tricity. Its spixific gravity conqtftred with air is 2*487(5; 
lUO cubic indies of it weigh 77*04 grains at the mean tcin- 
peratare and pressures It is the heaviest of the gases, lioiiig 
2 ^ times the weight of atmospheric air, and 85 j times that 
of hydrogen. The atomic weight of cldorino is 85'fi, and its 
roinbiiiing volume 1; symlnjl, CL Faraday h,is sliown that 
when tills gas is subjected to a pressure of four atmospheres, 
at 15*6“ C. or 60“ Fahr., it becomes a yellow mobile liquid, 
the specific gravity of wliich is 1 *88, taking water os unity. 
1 1 ims not bccQ solidified. Its refractive powder is less than 
that of water, and lu this condition also ^lurino is a non¬ 
conductor of electricity. Water dissolves about twice its 
volume of chluriue, foiming a yellow solution smelling 
strongly of the gas, and called chlorine water. At the 
freezing-point of water it dissolves moro chlorine, and a 
definite liydrate cr^'stallizes out, 01^11.^0. From this com¬ 
pound, by gently healing, liquid chluriue con be separated. 
Moist chlorine exjiuscd to light decomposes water, seizing 
the hydrogen, and with it foims hydrochloric acid, and 
liberates the oxygen. Chlorine water destroys vegetable 
colours; lienee its ajiplication to the purpose of bleacliing. 
Chlorine W'hen dry lias no bleaching power. [See Rlracii- 
iNft.J Both the gas and its aqueous solution aro also 
powerful disinfectants, and on account of this valuable 
))roperly chlorine is frequently employed with advautogo 
in hospitals or bick-ruoms. By acting on common bleacli- 
iiig powder exposed in an open dish witli dilute sulphuric 
acid, or hydrochloric acid, chlorine may be slowly evolved 
for disinfection. An apparatus for a like purpose has boon 
contrived by Mr. F. 8mith, whereby from common salt, 
manganese, and sulphui'ic acid, clilorine may be generated 
very slowly, and allowed to escape into the air of a building 
in a very diluted condition. 

Chlorine is a substance of veiy wide and active affiidtr. 
Its range of combination is as great as that of oxygen. It 
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cotnUnos with all the metald, and with the greater ntimher ' 
of metalloids. These binary comijounds arc called Chlor¬ 
ides. It forms only acid componiids witli oxygen and 
liydrogtm. Clilorine supports tlm comhnHtion of many 
lH)dios. A jet of hydrogen will bnrn in chlorine, forming 
hydrochloric acid. If tltese gases are mixed in equal 
volumes in a stont glass vessel, and tlicii touched with ^ 
lighted taper, they will explode with violence. The same 
effect is pnalnewl by hrilliaiit light, such ns sunlight or 
electric light. If powdered antimony or arsenic be poured 
into chlorine they burn spontaneously, forming chlorides 
of Ihoso metals. So also do sodium, putiissimn, and phos- 
phoms bnrn in this gas at nil temperatures. Bihnlons 
paper or cotton wick, soaked either in hot oil of turpentine 
or in a strong solnti<m of ammonia, will burst into fiame, 
the ftamcr setting free the carbon in a dense black smoke, 
jiad by the other a pale reddish ilamo is given ont, and 
dense white fumes of chloride of ammonium ore formed. 
As staled above, chlorine unites readily with liydrogiai in 
the free state, and seizes it from water whore the hydn>gcu 
■exists in strong combination with oxygen. Chlorine de- 
coin]»oHes many other of the compounds of hydrogen, 
liberating tlie metul or metolioid willi which it may he 
imiled. rhlorine. dis}>la(‘eN bromine, imiine, and fluorine 
from their coinponnds. In the case of iodine tliis is easily 
sliown by dipping starch paper in solution of iodide of |>otiiH- 
siuin; if cliloriiiu ho now applied the inteiiso hliie colour 
formed l)y the free iodine combining with tlic starch is at 
once seen. Oxygen and chlorine have but feeble ailinity 
for each other, and when united they are accordingly readily 
decomposed. There are four e.oinpounds of chlorine and 
oxygen kn(»wn—hyjfochlorons acid, chlorous acid, chloric 
neid, and ])crchlorie acid. liriufly following this order of 
statement— 

Jli/porhhroun arid (UCIO) is a gaseous lM)dy a little 
deeper coloured than chlorine, of strong penetrating odour. 
It is a veiy powerful oxidizing agent, and has great hlcach- 
iiig power. See lii.KAriiTKa I’ow'dkii. 

Chhravs acid (llClOg) is a greenish-yellow coloured 
gas very soluble in water, and a powerful iixidizlng .'tiid 
bleaching agent; it oxidizes with explosion many of tlie 
jioii-metalHc Ifodies; it forms chlorites witli bases. It is 
liquiliahle by extreme cold. 

Chloric acid (HClOy) is a colourless liquid. It decom¬ 
poses with explosion when hciitcsl with organic matter. 
Rhosphoms prodne.(si violent exphislons wdth it, even under 
water. It is very unstable, and easily decomposed by acids, 
with libemtion of chlorine. It combines witli bases to form 
salts called elilorates, all of which am soluble; tlio most 
important of theso is cblorato of potash. This salt is tho 
most convenient source of oxygen tu the experiineiitalist; 
it detonates with extreme violence when triturated in a 
mortar whh sulphur, and explodes with flame when stnick. 
Associated with sulphide of antimony or phosphorus it is 
extensively employed in lucifer-matcli making. It is also 
employed in inedicincj os an alterative. Chlorate of sodium 
is used in dyeing as an oxidizing agent. 

Ptrchlaric acid (HCIO 4 ) is unknown in the anhydrous 
fltatc. The hydrate is obtained by distilling perchlorate of 
potash with its own weight of sulphuric acid; when c^m- 
centrated its specific gravity is 1*782. It is a volatile 
colourless liquid; it has no bleaching property, but is one 
4 >f tlie most powerful oxidizing agents known. Organic 
matter causes immediate explosion. It acts as a severe 
cautery on tho skin, producing very disagreeable wounds. 
The perchlorates geuet^ly are soluble salts; the perchlorate 
of potassium is insoluble in water. 

Only one compound of chlorine with hydrogen is known, 
which is the important substance hydroi^lorio add (HCl) 
or muriatic acid, popularly known as spirit of salt. " Water 
takes Qp about 500 times its volume of the gas. The solu¬ 
tion fiunes on ezposnre to sir; 100 cubic l&diM of the gas 
voi.. jv. 


weigh 39*145 grains. It is irrospirable and non-combus- 
tibJe. Under a pressure of forty atmosphei*es it condenses 
to a c-olourless liquid of specific gravity 1*27. It is largely 
made in alkali works by roasting salt iu close furnaces 
with oil of vitriol, the hydrochloric acid being condensed 
In tall stone towers ;)acked with c-f>ke, which is k<>pt 
saturated with water. M!x(^ with nitric acid, under the 
name of wiua regia, it is a solvent of gold and platinum. 

Chlorine with nitrogen forms the chloride of nitrogen. 
KCI 3 is a yellow oily fluid heavier than water; Bpecifle 
gravity, 1*653. It is the most dangcnmsly explosive com¬ 
pound known. Tho slightest traro of any greasy snhstance 
explo(U*s it immediately with aw’fully destructive effects; a 
single drop shatters the vessel coiilaiiiing it into aioras. 
The compounds of chlorine with bromine, iodine, boron, 
phospliorus, selenium, and sulphur an! described under the 
names of tho substances. Chlorine forms also several 
compounds with carbon, whlcli arc interesting only in a 
scientifie. point <d view. 

Chlorine is poisonous as a gas or in solution. Its anti¬ 
dote;, if inhah‘d, is to broatlie ammonia or sulphuretted 
hydrogen in small quantity; if swallowed, chalk, white of 
egg, and milk are generally rceominimded. 

Chlorine is made 011 a most extensive scale in the alkali 
works of thi.<t country, for the manufactm'c of bleaching 
powder and clilomte of potash. It is now universally mmlo 
by tlie Weldon prin-ess, which has greatly reduced the cost 
of production by recovering tiio inangmiesu used. Peroxide 
of manganese and hydrneiiloric acid are first employed in 
large stone stills heated by steam; after working off the 
chlorine, an inqiure solution of manganese chloride remains. 
This is run off and treatetl with limestone to pivcipilate 
the iron; the solution of manganese chloride,after settling, 
is then pumped into a deep vess<.'l ealled an oxidizer, and 
a jxiwerfiil hhist of air blown into it for several hours, and 
at the saTno time milk of lime is rim in. The manganese 
oxide is thus at once precipitati'd as a white calcium com- 
})ouml, which, after oxidation, becomes a perfectly black 
mud, and the manganese mud thus regenerated is used 
again iu combination with hydrochloric acid to produce llie 
chioriiie, the resultiug calcium chloride being mu away. It 
is possible thus to recover lb*) ]»er cent, of tho manganese. 

CHLOR'ITS (from Gr. chloros, gix‘cn) is a iiydrous 
silieato of magnesia, alnmina, and protoxide of iron, of a 
dark olive-green colour, crystallizing in tlie hexagonal sys¬ 
tem ; usually occurs in granular masses, and as disseminated 
scales inclosed in other minerals, has u pearly lustre, and is 
slightly greasy to tho touch; the lamina) are flexible, but 
not elastic; liardness, 1*5; specillo gravity, 2*8. It has 
a wide distribution, ospeciully in metamorphie. rocks, us 
chlorite slate, which occurs generally whore eruptive rocks 
arc prevalent. 

CHl«OIl'OCARBON'IC ACID, oxychloride of carlion 
or phosgene, is a colourless g:is made by expobiiig to the 
sun’s rays a mixture tif equal volumes of chlorine and car- 
Ixmicoxide; it has a sufi'oeating odunr and acid properties; 
it decomposes water, and is itself decomposed by many 
metals when heated. Tho specific gra\ity of this gas is 
3*68; 100 cubic inches weigh about 107 grains. It con¬ 
sists of COClo. It forms curbamulo with ammonia. 

CKLORO'CINNOSS, or hydride of tctrachlorocin- 
namyl, a compound produced by the action of chlorine 
upon oil of cinnamon. When pure it exists in tho state 
of brilliant culonrloss acicular crystals, which volatilize by 
heat without change. It consists of GsHsCUOH. 

CHLOB'OCVAN'IC ACID. See Cyanugem. 

CHlfOB'OFORBK* perchlorido of formyl, a remarkable 
fluid discovered by Sonboiran In 1882, and carefully ex¬ 
amined in 1884 by Dnmas. In 1842 its action npon ani¬ 
mals was investigated by Dr. M. Glover, and in 1847 it 
was introduced to the medical profession as an ansesthetio 
agent by Sir James Y. SimpMn of Ediubnrgh. It is 
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transparent and colour 1 (‘h 8 , of fra^n’ant, ctlirroal odour, and 
fiweet but slightly aend taste. It i» soluble in alcohol and 
ether, is precipitated from fliem by water, and dissolven 
bromine, camphor, india-rubber, gutta-percha, iodine, phos¬ 
phorus, sulphur, oils, re>,ius, and most of the alkaloids. 
It boils at 61*' C. Fahv.), and may be solidihed in 
'white tufts by iho cold produced by its own evaporation. 
It is generally prejmred by the action of bleaching powder 
on H[>irit of \>hic, or by distilling chloral with an alkali. It 
aiTcstsputrcfarliun. ISpecilivgravity, 1'40!; symbol,CHCifi* 
Tlu'vapour has thcn*markab)c property of rendering n]>«rson 
brculhiiig it Icniporarlly insensible to pain. Its inhalation, 
howu’vcr, is dangerous for persons with diseases of the heart 
or brain, or any visceral aft'cctious of a congestive character. 

The advantages claimed for chl(»rofonn over ether in 
])rodueing inHcusibility arc—1. A smaller quantity of clilovo- 
torm is required to produce the sjinie educl • for thirty or 
forty drops upon a handkerchief or siionge, ami fipplled 
to the nostrils, are sutheieut to pvr>duec the (b'sirod eflect, 
2. The action of chloroform Is more rapid and complete, 
and more persistent than that of ether. 3. Frtujueutly after 
taking the vajiuiir of ether sickness and headache come 
on, blit, altlioiigli tlic.-'O eflet'ts Manetimes take i»]aee with 
cliloroforni they are not so frecjiient. 4. Tiie expense of 
chluniform is inueh less than lliat of ether, from thesmuli 
quantity required. 

CHLOB'ONl'TaOUS GAS is of a pale reddish eohmr; 
its smell resembles, but is rather weaker than, that of chlor¬ 
ine; it emits fumes when eAposed to the air, is absorbed 
b) water, and jmssesses bleaching powa*rs. It ctmsists of 
equal volumes of cbloriiic and nitric oxide gases, combined 
without eoiidensatioii. 

CHLOROPHYLL is the green colouring matter which 
gives the }>revailing tint to V4‘getation. It is eoniined to 
eertjun defined portions of the ]>rotoplnsin, whieli assume 
various forms, such as stars and spir.al bands, but most 
frequently occur as mimile granules; these green-tadoured 
protoplasmic masses an* known by tlio general tenu of 
“ chlunjpliyll bodies.” It is possible by the aid of ether, 
nleohol, tjee,, to remove tho chlorophyll, .and leave the 
chlorophyll body of the s^une size and furiii. In almost all 
cases gi'ains of starch are formed in th<! Kubslaiicc! of tlie 
chlorophyll bodies, and increase in size, sometimes to sueii 
an extent that the green matter remains as only a thlii 
covering or oven disappears. l)rops of oil arc also occa¬ 
sionally formed in the bodies. 

The chlorophyll IkxIIcs .arc sometimes quite colourless 
wluni first fonned; they arc •yellow in llowcrlug plautB 
(except conifers) so long as they aio lud exposi'd to tho 
ae.tion of light, hut in the seed-leavi-s (^cottthtlonif) of coni¬ 
fers, ns also in ferns, the eliloro]ilivll bodii s are green even 
in tho dark as soon as they are fonned, jaovideil the tem¬ 
perature is sufticieiitly high. Tho great importance of 
chlorophyll in the vewtablo kingdom may ho readily esti¬ 
mated when we coji'ider that it is only in those cells 
wl(5ch contain chlorophyll that food-mat erials arc ehanged 
into vegetable Hubstanee. Chlorophyll itself is dependent 
for its fonnatioD on the action of Bun-liglit. Onee formed, 
the chlorophyll Isnly grows, and even divides to form two 
bodies, behaving exactly ns simple protoplasm. In the 
autumn the protoplasm, including tho chlorophyll bodies, 
is alwirbcd from tho leaves which arc uIkiuI to fall and 
transferred to persistent ]mrts, hut minute yellow gminileK 
are left behind, .and often a red sap. A similar process 
takes place hi the rlpenhig of fruits: a chemical action 
destroys tho gret'u colour, and minute red and yellow' gran¬ 
ules are all that is left of tho chlorophyll bodies. 

Plants, like the broom-ra])e (Orolianche), tho truffle, 
and others which arc parasitical or live on dwaying vego- 
tahle matter, arc not coloured green, as they arc nourished 
by groeu plants which liavc already performed the process 
of ossimikition. 


WTien separated and ex]x>SGd to light or tho action of chlor¬ 
ine chlorophyll is bleached. Acids produce a similar efi’ect, 
and by the alkalies it is converted into soap. The red tint 
which leaves assume in autumn appears to be owing to tho 
foiTuation and action of an acid: the green colour is reston'd 
by an alkali. Cbloro]diyll is Insoluble in water, but soluble In 
alcohol, by which it is usually extracted. Acids and alka¬ 
lies both dissolve it. Its formula is O.,H 0 NO 4 . It is also 
found ill some of the green animalculec. 

CHLOR'OSAM^IDS (ft^dridt, of cli lorosalic^l), Tliis 
compound is prejmred by causing chloride of salicyl to 
ubsiJi'I) dry ainmoniucal gas. The result is a yellow mass, 
wiiich is insoluble in cold W'utcr, and decompoHcd by boiling 
water. It is soluble in boiling ether, and as the solution 
cools it se]>arates in iridescent crj'slals of a yellow coluui'. 
It is Kolnble also in pure alcohol. 

CHLOR'OVALRRI'BIC ur TRICHLOROVALS'- 
RZCACXD is obtained by passing dry (diloriiK; in tlie dark 
through vulemnio acid, and applying a little heat towards 
the latter end of the jtroeess. I'lie result is h^xlnsdiluric 
acid and chlorovalcribie acid, which is an oily liquid. It 
becomes quite fluid at ilO'' 0 . ( 8 (J“ Vnhr.), and disis lud 
congeal at low temperatures. It is transjiarent, of an acrid 
and burning taste, without odour, .iijJ lieavh'r th.au water, 
with which itfonn.s a thin fluid hydrate tliatislieavier than 
water. It is sulubio in alkalies, lait again precipitated by 
adding an acid. It is composed of Call 7 (]ia 0 .j. Chloro- 
rnicrosic or tetracfilorovalt ric adU is the ultimate pro¬ 
duct of tho action of chlorine on the preceding bubslaneo, 
the operation taking place in the sun and in heat. As 
to taste, odour, appearance, and (dher properties it rescin- 
hlea chlorovalerislc acid. It coiilaiiiK (VII«01/L. 

r«/eWrt«#c or raieric acid is jiroduced by heating, out 
of contact of air, equal parts of quicklime and hydrate of 
potasli, moistened citlier with ah*oliol,wooU spirit, orpotato 
oil (amyl). The body thus obtained is identical with a 
volatile oily .aeid, distilled from the mil of the Valerlonu 
offiriiwUg, Its density is *9117, and it boils at 175” C. 
(3*17® Fahr.) Tie* liquid acid euiitaius it ha» 

a strong, very pceulioi*, and tenacious odour, and forms 
a series of salts which are cuilled valerates. One of tl](*se, 
the vah'rate of zinc, is a good deal used in medieiuo as a 
nervous stimulant. Cats arc partieuUrly attracted by tho 
odour of the valerates. 

CHOIR (pTonouiiccil, and sometimes formerly spelled 
(/ulre\ the easlerii end of a catheUnd, in which diviuo 
Lcmce is p<'rfor]ned ; it is often separated from tho iiavo 
by tlie rood-screen, over wliicli the organ is sometimes 
placed. In churches other than cathctlrals the i»ait corre- 
sjionding to the choir is called the chancel. 

'J'hc choir U id.so the term by which the lay vicars, or 
lay clerks, .and clioristors of a cathedi'al, or tlic singers in 
a church, are collectively designated. Tho term is also in 
frequent use for cou.siderablo bodies of amateur vocalists, 
as tlie famous “ Leslie’s Choir,” the gigantic “ Uaiulul 
Festival Choir,” &e. Tlic choir org-au, as its name implies, 
w'SB a small orgau for accompanying the choir of a e.atho- 
drul or other chundi, and it ujus often suspended in front 
of the grojit organ, so that tho organist seeming almost to 
bo seated upon it, it was frequently called incorrectly tho 
chair organ. It is now merely the collection of stops 
worked by the third manual of an organ (tho other key¬ 
boards working tho great organ mid tho sw'cll organ re¬ 
spectively), and is usually incorporated witli the other 
divisions of tho organ in tho same case. 8 co Ouoan. 

CHOL'ERA (said to bn from (3r. ckolc, bile; and reOt to 
flow). There aro two diseases known by this name, oijo 
indigenous to and very frequent in Groat Britain; tho 
other an opidomio. disease indigenous in Asia, but fre¬ 
quently spreading over other parts of tho world. Tho 
fonner is called English or bilious cholera, the latter 
Asiatic or spasmodic cholera. 
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Asiatic Cholera^ CkoJern MorOus^ or Pestilential 
Cholera is usually uslieitid In by an attack of diarrhoea. 
This may last a lonpn* or Hliorter period, but s}>eedi1y thu 
matters passed by the bowel assume a peculiar ilocculciit or 
rico-wator character. V'^omitin^, too, comes on, the fluid 
being thin and colourless. Then follow severe cniiups, 
especially of the stomiicdi and legs, succeeded by exhaus¬ 
tion, giddiness, and sinking of tlio pulse; the pulse is 
small, weak, and accclemted; and after a certain interval 
becomes imperceptible. The skin is cold from the com¬ 
mencement; and as the disease advances it becomes 
gradually colder, and is covered cither with a profuse 
sweat or a clammy moisture. The features are shrunk and 
anxious; there arc rcstleNsness and agitation, wdth great 
thirst, heartburn, and hurried rcsplrutiuii. Notwithstand¬ 
ing the coldness tjf the body externally, tho patient com¬ 
plains of Jioat, and throws off the bcd~clothos. As the 
cold increases, the skin frequently becomes blue; llic eyes, 
which oi'e dull and sudused, scum drawn into and fixed at 
the bottom of their sockets; the tongue Is cold, but moist; 
even the breath is cold; the v<>i< e is feeble, holhiw, hoarse, 
and interniptcd; jmrgiiigand vomiting have ceased,eveu the 
HI inary seerction is dried at its source; respiration is very 
blow, mid the Inwt’s action is barely perceptible througli 
llie stethoscope; but the mental functions remain undis¬ 
turbed to the lost. At this ndv.aiiced period the collapse 
is complete, tho patient, who suffers little or no pain, pre¬ 
sents the appeuianoo of a person who lias been dead for 
some time, and unless rcaetiou comes, u few minutes, <jr 
at luobl a few hours, suHiec to bring life to n close. Most 
cholera deaths occur in lliis stage of oxhausliun, hut in 
some cjiscs there is a sudden change; tho eoldness gradu¬ 
ally disappears, tho pulse returns, increasing in force and 
frequency; to the pale or blue cheek succeeds the flush ; 
tho eye brightens; the tongue, which was of a dirty white, 
becomes cleaner and dr)*; the urine is secreted; and if 
all goes on well, at the end of two or three days tho fea¬ 
tures assume lluiir usual expression, thi^ appetite returas, 
and the patient is cunvulesccni. It often happens, bow'cver, 
even after reaction has set in, that the nrino does not flow*, 
or tiicro is congestion of the lungs or brain, and in the 
exhausted e-ondition of the lx)dy consequent upon its recent 
eullupse, there is not strength to resist the new complica¬ 
tion. and the palicut di(‘s. 

»Scvcral varieties occur In tho duration and intensity of 
cholera. Soldiers attacked in full march Lave been known 
to retire from the ranks, hiy dow’n their arms by the road¬ 
side, and expire in tw’o hours. Duiiug the prevulenee of 
tho epidemic in India several Instuiusis w*cre recorded of 
natives being struck with tho disease while walking in 
tho open air; they fell down, retclied u little, complained 
of vertigo, deafness, and blindness, .and expired iu a few 
miuutes. This rapidly fatal form of cholera has not been 
observed in this country. Tlio most severe cases generally 
last five or six hours; but tho average duration of the fatal 
cases, when they did not temiinate iu consecutive fever. Is 
from twelve to fourteen hours. When reaction has Ix'cn 
established, and fever 5U})er> ened, the duration of fatal cases 
is from four to ten days. As a general rule to guide us in 
foming a prognosis, it may be stated that the more com- 
jdete tho colla])se tlic greater is tho danger, and if the 
]>atient sun'ivc it, the more violent and malignant is thi* 
subsequent fever. The cases in which spasms and vomiting 
ore most violent are by no means the most dangerous. 

The disease is produced by some juirticular poison, which 
may bo transmitted through tho air, by water, or com- 
muiiicatcd by one iudividual to another. The natm'o of 
tins poison is still somewhat involved in mystery, but the 
atmospheric condition and predisposing states of tlio 
system are better understood. It is iu hot and damp 
states of tho weather that cholera breaks out and spreads 
most rapidly. The most fatally predisposing causes of tlio 


disease aro those states of the body which are produced 
by living under unhealthy circumstances. Breathing con- 
tiuninated air, arising from bad ventilation or filth, is a 
powerful predisposing Cninse, and it has always been found 
that perauns under such circumstances have biK^n most 
filially aflbeted; and recent researcli has shown that drink¬ 
ing impure w'atcr, especially water contaminated by sewage, 
operates with peculiar fatality. At Mecca, in 18G5, wlioro 
tJic pIlgriinH used a single or common water snpjily, there 
were 10,000 deaths in about six days; and nt Ztiiwabar, hi 
1800, where there wore iminy wells liable to contammation, 
there were 10,000 deaths within six weeks. 

There rs reason to believe that Asiatic cliolern had visited 
this country several times previous to the present century, 
hut there is little record of its appearance until 18112. 
Starting in 1817, in the swampy delta of the (Janges, it 
spread over all India, and passing overland reached Russia 
in 182.0, tlioasunds perishing before 11. Having reached 
Knrope its spread, .apparently consonant with no known 
laws, filled tho minds of men with terrur. Tlie first 
appearance of tlic disease in Kiighind in 1832 resulted in tho 
death of 11,81)1 persons; tho second visitation of 1840, 
which was inueh more violent, caused 14,407 deaths in Lon¬ 
don alone, the number for the whole kingdom being 05,181. 

In 18U5 the malady appeared virulently in Turkey and 
Egypt, .anil in Ixfitt it revisited Great Britain, though 
))a])])ily witli diminished intensity. In Jxindon it carried 
oir nearly 5000 persons in fifteen weeks, and was vciy 
fatal iu laverpiKil nud some other largo towns. The total 
mortality, however, was f.ar less than on any previous 
nocasion, a I'osult due no doubt to improved sanitary 
reguhiLions, and a elc.arcr knowledge of the conditions 
under which tho cjiideiiiic pnigresses. In 1874, at .a 
sanitary coiifcreiico held nt Vienna, it was clearly ascer¬ 
tained that tho cholom is originated and fostered by tho 
large assemblageB of pilgrims at sacred shrines in Hindustan 
and Arabia. In 1883 there was a severe outbreak of 
eliuleru in Egypt, many of the English soldiers who were 
then quartered in the country falling victims to it. In the 
summer of 1884 it made its appearance .at Toulon .and 
Marscillc.s, fiY»in whence it sprc’od to other parts of the 
^feditcrraneaii coast, including Naples, where for a time it 
was very fatal. It also appeared in Paris, but was not 
vi'ry ilestrnctix'e, and U becamo quiescent with the approach 
of ivintor. It re.appeiircd, however, in Spain in the autumn 
of 188a iu an especially virulent form. After spending 
its force and causing aai Immense mortality It died out iu 
I fiat country; but the diseime was not banished from Europe, 
some distiicts iii Austria being affected in 188G. 

Up to the present there is no known specific for tho 
disease, hut the admlulstrution of opium, combined with 
acetate of lc.ad, in its early stages, and the application of a 
largo mustard poultice to the alnlomcn, all food .and drink 
being withheld with the exception of ice, which the patient 
is allowed to suck freely, has often been attended with the 
best results. The tn-atment, however, must bo varied 
according to the stage of the disease, aud as it often funs 
a rapidly fatal course, no definite mles can bo laid ^own 
applicable to all eases. 

During the epidemic of 1883-84, Dr. Koch, an eminent 
miernscopist of Berlin, was commissioned by the German 
government to investigate the cause of the disease. Ilis 
researchi's jmrsued in Egypt, India, Toulon, aud M.'ir- 
seiilcs, resulted iu the alleged discovery of tho exciting 
cause, of cholera in a roinmn-shaped bacillus, immenso 
numbers of which were found in the dejections and intes¬ 
tines of cholera jiAtients, His experiments, however, have 
not been accepted as satisfactory by many competent 
medical observers, gpd some of his opinions as to the 
n.aturc of the disease have been strongly contested both in 
Ernneo nud England. 

Kntjlish or Bilious Cholera has been suppo^d by some 
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to be the Bame Jisonse as thot just th'srriljod, varying; in 
iiidividnAl ca-sos nnd according to seesons. Tlwre are, how¬ 
ever, very marked diKtinetluiis. Thongb attended with 
Home few of the eaine Rjmptoms, Ku;;hsh cholera in never 
Attended with the terrible niortulity of its Asiatic namesake. 
In foul it is very seldom fatal to mlults, though sometimes 
so to children. Added lo which, the vomit is bilious, and 
utterly unlike the colourless vomit of Asiatic cholera. 

The first symphHn of bilious cholem commonly etmsists 
of piping pains in tlic bcnvels; tbese arc soon followed by 
vomiting ami j)urpng; tbcrc is always a n^dnndaucy and 
an altered eondition of the bile, and in some eases, after 
the v(»initing aiul purging havfi ccmtiniied for some time, 
there Kiipen'Ciio spnsmS in different parts cif the liody, bnt 
particularly in tlio upper nnd lower extremities, and inure 
fsjK'cially in the legs. The tonpie is usually <lry, the 
thirst urgent, and the urine scanty. The pulse, at first 
free and frequent, as the disease advances hee<»jnes smaller 
and weaker, nnd the strength is vei-y rapidly reduced. 

This disease is ohservcHl to be by far the most frequent 
and the most severe at tin* sesisons when c«*Id easterly «jr 
noitlierly winds suddenly set in aft«'r hr»t weather, and, 
above all, wlum tills eold is comlihied witli a moist atmo- 
liphere, ns during very worm snnuners and nutumiis, oecuv- 
ring after H very rainy winter and Kjiriiig, or afU‘r a succession 
of wet seasons, nnd when llie da)'s have been wann, bright, 
and sunny, and the nights cedd witli heavy dews. When 
sneh a conenrrence of ciremiislanccs takes place in a high 
dcp‘(*e, some injiidieions article of food or some unhealthy 
occupation will favour the occurrence of the disease, and 
it may become so prevalent as to merit the description of 
epidemic. There is ri'ason to believe also that c(*rtain 
poisonous particles of matter, derived from dcea 3 'ed vege¬ 
table and animal huhstanees, and diffused in the atmosphere, 
arc among the most powerful exciting cuiises of cholera, as 
it is certain that they are of fever. 

Tho jireseneo of tJiese uiiasmatu ns the cause of cholera 
ahonld le.ad to the most piv»nipl icmoval of all decomposing 
animal or vegetable matter from dwelling-houses, and to 
the securing a perfect draiimge for cverj' liousc in villagCK 
and towns thmughout the country. 

The pathological state constituting the disease seems to 
consist of irritation of the inm^ous surface of the digestive 
tube, coimnencing in the dnodennm .and extending in each 
direction to the stomach, small intestines, and along tho 
cumuiun duct to the gall-bladder and liver, vrith increased 
action of the museuhir coats of these viscera tiitd deter¬ 
mination of the circulating fluid to llicm. 

The complaint generally yields to mild laxative tn*atment 
anfflelent t<) expel offending matters from the stomach. 
Khubni'b and pay powder ore anwnjg the best medicines of 
this kind; while, to stop the purging when this becomes 
advisable, a few drops (ten or so) of laudanum nnd sul¬ 
phuric acid, or 5 grains of Dover’s powder, or 10 or 16 
pains of compound ch.dk and opium }M>wdcr, may be relied 
npoip Ice or an efleiTc.stdiig drink will be best to allay 
sickness. Tlic strong tincture of c.ampbor was found b>' 
Dr. Uuhini of Naples almost a specific for this disease, 
and is much in favour with lionupojtathic practitioners. 

CHOXiKS'TXKIN (C2fiH4iO), a beautifully crystalline 
substance which constitutes the basis of most of tho biliary 
concretions of man. It is inodorous and insipid. It 
melts at 137“ C. (27H° Fahr.) It is insoluble in water, 
but soluble in alcohol, ether, nnd oils. It can be sublimed 
without alteration. See CAT.rtu.us. 

CHOL'UXiA* the Churvftccal of Cortds, a town in 
Mexico, in the stato of Fucbla, is situated on the table¬ 
land of Anahuac, at an elevation of 6312 feet above the 
sea. It was formerly & considerable 4>lace, nnd was com¬ 
pared by Cortds in tlie early part of tho sixteentli eentury 
with the most populous citie.H of Spain; but it declined 
with the ripe of Puebla. It still, however, covers a large 


space of ground, and the size of its gr&it square indicates 
iU past importance. The present inhabitants, who are 
mostly Indians, iinml>cr about 10,000, and are chiefly 
engapfd in apiculture. Clc»se to the town Rtands the largest 
of the. Mexican tcornlU^ or pyramids. Us height is 177 
feet, and the leiiglli of carli side of its Imse is 1440 feet. 
7 he ]dutform on its top, which is reached by a flight of 
120 steps, has an area of somewhat more than 50,000 
square feet, nnd in the ceiitrii of it there is a church dedi¬ 
cated by the Spaniards to the Virgin, ami built in tlie 
form of a cross, alsmt 90 feet in Icuglb, with two towers 
and a dome. It has snceecdod a temple of Quetzalcoatl, 
tho god of the air. This pyramidal pile is conjectured to 
have s<*rvod for a cemetery as well a.s for the purposes of 
religion, and llumliuldt nnd other authorities regard it as 
bearing a reimirkalilc an.alogy to the temple of Belus and 
other ancient structures of the oriental world. The 
Indians believe it to l>e hollow, nnd have a tradition that 
during the sdaide of Cortes at Cholula a miml)er of unned 
w’niTiors were concealed within it, who were to havo fallen 
suddenly niKiu the Spanish annv. At all events, it is 
certain that Cortes, having some suspicion or information 
of sneh a plot, unexpectedly assaulted the citizens of 
Oholul.a, 6000 of whom were killed. In making tlic road 
from JMiehIa to Mexico the tirst storey of this pyramid was 
cut through, and a square stone chamlw'r distiovered, de¬ 
stitute of 1111 outlet, supported by beams of eypress, and 
built in a rGmarkuble way, every succeeding course of 
bricks jiassing beyond the lower. 

CHON'DKIN. This snbstanco is tlie gelatine oblmncil 
from cartilage. It resembic.s gelatine in many of its proper¬ 
ties, but differs frem it in giving no piwipitatc with mercuric 
chloride. It eontains See (jKT.atink. 

CHONDROPTKKYG'n is'nn order of Fisiiks (Gr. 
vhondrun^ cartilage; tins) included, together with 

Oanoidei, by Dr. Gunther in a subclass pAL.^irnTiiYKS 
(Gr. y><i/ceo«, ancient; nnd ichthjfesy fishes), which com¬ 
prises all the oldest fossil iishes and their modern repre¬ 
sentatives. This snliclvss Dr. Gunther then divides into 
Pr.AOiosTiiMATA aiid HoLocEriiAT.i. The former are 
divided into Sxiakks and Uays; tho latter contains only 
one family, the Chhnaims, nnd is oflcu made a distinct 
order. The Bkeieton, as the name iinplii's, is cjirtilaginons. 
Tliere are l>oth paired and medial flus; the hinder pair is 
abdominal The upper lolie of the tail is longer tlmn the 
lower, and eontains the extremity of the vertebral column 
(Jieierocercal). The gills are fixed to the skin by tho outer 
nuu’gin, eommiinicating with the exterior by live to seven 
slit-like apertures; in the TTolocephala tiiero is only one of 
these gill openings. The gill covers are wanting or rudi¬ 
mentary. There is no air bladder. The ova are large and 
few in nmnber, imprv'gnatcd within a utcrino cavity. In 
many species the young arc brought forth iuclosed in homy 
pouches, known ns mcmiaid’s eggs, or sen-purses. 

In tho Plates are represented the White Shark (Car- 
chariai vulgarii) and the Angel Fish (^lihina giiuaiina) 
among the sharks. Tho mys are represented by the TJiom- 
back (JiaJa clavata) and tho Electric Kay (Torpedo), and 
the Holucephala by the Atlantic Kahhit-fish (jChimara 
montrona) and the Callorhynehns. (Sec Dr. Gunther’s 
“Introduction to the Study of Fishes,” 1880.) 

CBOZm'BUS. See Cakkaokex Moss. 

CHOrm, FRANCOIS FRAdARIC. a Polish 
musical composer of consummate fancifuJneas and grace, 
was horn in 1809 near Warsaw, nnd died of consumption 
ill Paris in 1847. His father wa.s a French tutor residing 
at Warsjiw, his mother a Polish noble. Chopin was well 
trained, and w’as not only a flnishod composer, but a 
pianist of the very highest excellence. Unhappily for him 
Liszt introilueed liim to the celebrated novelist, Madame 
George Sand, and lie lived some time with her in Majorca, 
in a hopeless endeavour to stave off the malady which had 
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begun to attack him. Tin’s was in 1836. Madame Sand 
seems to have been very kind to liiiUf but in the end she 
used him as a model for one of her cliuractci's in u manner 
which serins cruel; and, indeed, uft(*r eight years of union 
they parted. Chopin retired into a btriet. privacy, into 
which a few friends were admitted, and remained in Paris 
till his death, occurring verj' soon after the scparaliona 
He was a most fastidious writer, and if his charming 
works, the delight of all cultivated musicians, have any 
fault at all, it is tiieir excessive polish. He shono must In 
jiianofovto works of small “foiau,” Mudi ns valses, muzurkns, 
iarantellcB, ]>oloiiaises, ^c., but each one is a gciu of tlio 
purest water, 

CHOP INE, a wine me;iRurc btUl in use in parts of 
SwUzctland and Germany, giving somewliat loss tbau a 
pint. Tbc word in Spaiiisb is a high shoe,” .and as the 
great “jacks” (leather bt*er-vessels) of Elizahetirs court 
gave their name t«) tlio jack-boot, w» jinpbably tlid the 
lordly Sjianish slx^e in return provide the debigiiatum of 
this imasme. The higli choplne was in Klizabeth’s day 
the tnshionahic stilted IsHit of the Venetian ladies; see 
also Hamlet's address to the actress (ii. il): ••Your lady¬ 
ship is in«ircr to li('.av«*n than when I saw you by the alti¬ 
tude of a rhojiiue.” Evehn speaks of some Venetian 
ehopiufs of his day as scp.arato from the shoe nltogeliicr, 
somewhat, a.s cbigs might be, and dcserilM .s them as made 
of wood covered with leather of sumlrv colours, and of a 
gri'at height, even half a yard high,” so tliat the foolish 
wearers hatl to he “ l«»vne uji most commonly by the left 
iu*m, (dherwise they might qiiiekly take a fall.” 

CSOP'STXCKS, the Chiiiesi; substitute for our spoon, 
knife, and fork at meals. I'hey are usnally thin pieces of 
bamboo, but are sometimes made of els my or ivory, and arc 
handled witli .surprising dexterity in conveying food, espe¬ 
cially rice, to tlie month. 

CBOBA'GUS» tbo n.anie of a public oilircr at Athens. 
Every expense of vvliati*ver kind attendant on tho equip¬ 
ment of a cliorus, either in the tlicatre or hi any other 
exhibition, wus discharged by the clioragns. A tripod was 
the cftmmoii pilze of the successful choragus. wlio oeca- 
sionnlly erected a small building on whieli ho jdared the 
]irizc. Such is tbo choragic monument of Lysicrates at 
Athens, commonly called the Lantern of Demosthenes. 
There was a whole street fotined <if these monuments, 
called the “Street of Trijiods.” The title is used at 
Oxford for the conductor of university musical jiraeticus 
appointed under the Heather endowment of 1 OtlH. But Uiu 
present students never prc.scntiiig themselves for practice, 
the choragus, instead of filling lii.s own oilice, assists the 
professor in examining candidates fur the musical degree. 

CHORALX the massive congregational hymn which 
Luther invented to supersede the music of the Roman Catholic 
mass, and at the same time to introduce the congregation 
as an integral part of the Reformed Cliureh service. 
Hymns were sung occasionally iii tho Romish Church 
before Luther's time it is true, but the jicrfection of this 
stylo of clmrcli music, and tho stroke of genius whereby it 
was converted into one of the mightiest engines of spiritual 
life, are due to the great reformer. Hymn tunes have now 
very generally departed from the infinite variety and fre¬ 
quent irregulnTity of rhythm characteristic of tho fiaest 
chorales, but the latter still reinaiu at once the exemplars 
and the chief glories of tho style. Wo need only instance 
“Ein’ feste Buvg” (used by Meyerbeer with marvellous 
skill in the 0 |>era of “Les Huguenots”), or “Luther's 
Hymn,” or “ 0 Haupt voll Blut und Wnnden” (introduced 
with the most masterly effect in Bach's “ Passion ” and in 
Mendelssohn’s “St. Paul”), or “Nuu danket alle Gott” 
(which ouriches Mendelssohn’s “Hymn of Praise”), to 
remind the most cursory reader of the enormous debt due 
from musicians to the sixtccntb-ceutury chorale writcrsi 
Luther's famous “ Enchiridion” appeared in 1524. 


CHORD, in mathematics, a straight line drawn from 
one point to another of a curve. The tenn chord w'os also 
used in trigonometry with sine, cosine, &e., to denote the 
chord of a circle, in which cjise it was also called tlie 
chord of the .subtending angle. But tins tenn not being 
wanted luos not parsed into pure algebra with sine, cobine, 
&c., so that vvlieu used it must bo cunsidt'red a.s retaining 
its primitive huiise, namely, that of a straight line, imt an 
ubstnict uuinbcr expressing tbo r.ilio of a stniight Jin«* to 
tbo radius. 'I'o find the Icngtii of the chord of a given 
angle, multiply the length of the diameter by tlie sine of 
half the angle. 1‘lius tlie angb* licing 23” 20\ and its half 
11” 40', take the sine of the lialf, which is *2022176. If 
the* diaini*tcr bo .00 feet, tiicn the chord of 23” 20' is 
10*1 lOft.S, or lUjI fret nearly. 

CHORD, In music. A eliord in music is prodiiecd by 
any two or more notes MUinded logetluT. A))pmriilly, 
iberefore, the number of cliord.s in a key would l»o un¬ 
limited ; but it Isas be<*i] found feasible by the inodt'm 
I scho<il of lianiionists to group all possible chords in any 
j key into three series (»f bannoiiies, each following tin* snino 
r(‘gnl.'ir order of iuh-n.ils and rising from tlux*e main note's 
♦if the key. 'I’bis m.arvidlous slinjditieation of a subj<*(5t. once 
s«» intricate is due to Dr. Alfred D.iy (“Harmony,” ll“!lj). 
Sw Day, Dn. Ai.i UM>; Common riTfn:i)s; Disronns; 
.‘nid Hakmonv, for vaihiiis branclies of the snbjci’t. 

U is woilhv of remark that llje vv»ird chord lias thus 
conic to .signify the very tiling th.'vt was imposMlde f<*r it 
in its original meaning. It is nut ]H»s>ible to grt two or 
more siuiultaiieous sounds from one string, aud oiiginaliy 
a chord was a twisted catgut string, from the Greek 
chordJf arising from c/io/tn/es, guU Musical strings in 
I'roneli ari^ still conftw, aud wc ourselves speak of a 
“ bichord ” or a “ triclionl ” iustruuieut, meaning one u ilh 
two or three strings. 

CHORE A (remotely from the Greek and 

immediately fiom the Latin cAfoi’cn, a dance with singing, 
or St. Vitus' Dance), a disease alTccting with irregular 
niovemcnte the mnseles of voluutary motion, tliosc muselea 
being no longer under tho coininand of the will, .and tho 
power botli <if walking and of using tiic arms aud hands 
being itn]i.aired. The chief external maulfcstatious of this 
disease arc in the mnseles of voluntaiy motion, hut its 
real seal must be looked for in other organs. This dis¬ 
order is frequently preceded by <lcr.augcd ap]>ctite, which is 
soinetiinos voracious and at other times altogether lost, 
by constipated Ixnvcls, and by imperfect digestion. Tbero 
is also failure of the general ])hyslcnl strength, and a 
tendency to mental disorder. The mind is irritable and 
fretful, and oftentimes re.servi*il, gbfomy, and desirous of 
solitude. After this state of physical and mental disordiT 
has contiiincd some time, tbero conic on inegulnr and 
involuntary twitchings of tho mmscles, ]iarticularly of tho 
mnseles of the f.ace, and these convulsive motions progix*s- 
sively increase until tho iiiuncIcs of tho extremities, face, 
lower jaw, head, and trunk all bi'como agitated with 
violent und irregular movements. In th’s case the patient 
is inc.ipahlc of walking steadily, his giut is jumping or 
Ktai’tiiig; sometinn'.s ho is altogether unable to walk, and 
seems palsied, while he Is equally unable to perform tho 
ordinary motions witli the nilected arm. 

As the di.sciLse advances the power of distinct articula¬ 
tion is lost; even the deglutition becomes difficult, in some 
c.ascs to hucli a di'gree that fluids arc forcibly thrown up 
from the ]iluirynx in attempts at sw allowing them; tho 
eyes lose their lustre, tho complexion 1)ecorocB pallid aud 
muddy, the expression of the countenance kanguid aud 
vacant, and in tho severest cases the mouth Is variously 
twisted, nnd the saliva drivels from it, tho tongue is pro¬ 
truded im'gukrly and spasmodically, the eyes are distorted 
and rolled in various directions, and the sight is occa¬ 
sionally defective. The muscles meantime become soft 
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and flaccid, emaciation takes Ibc pnlso » \reak but 
not much quicktaied; tlto urine is x>ale and copious, and 
the bowels are always coiiKti|jatc(l. 

Chorea arises in widely diiTeiX'nt states of the system, 
and is ]>rodu(H‘d ]>y diflerent causes, and tlicrcforo in dif¬ 
ferent cases reqiures a difTcrent treatment. It U generally 
met with in children between seven and tu'clve years of 
age, but occasionally it occurs in adult life. Its subjects 
are chiefly nervous, irritable children, and those whose 
relatives Imvc sufibred from uen'oos diseases, as paralysis, 
cpilcjjsy, and neuralgia. The compljiint is a very cmable 
one in ordiiiaiy cases, but may be seiious when associated 
with heart disease, or following on an attack of rheumatic 
fever. It sometimes arises from an nccumulaiioii of iiii- 
tating matter in the nlinumtary eanol, whicli must be re¬ 
moved by a course of purgative medieinrs. In all crises 
the strict regulation of the diet, both as to the quality and 
the quantity of tlie fixid, is indisjicnsahle. As this malady 
almost invariably occurs in an enfeebled state of the ron- 
Btitution, active (‘xcrcise in fresh and pun; air, the daily 
cold bath and friction with a rough towel, bliould bo 
indulged in, and medieint's of a tonic nature, more cs])e- 
clally iron, also employed. 

CKORXliY, a market-town in the county of Lan¬ 
caster, England, 210^ miles from London. Il slauds on 
a hill the base of whirl: is watered by the Chor, a rivulet 
that flows into the Yarrow about a mile below the town. 
The streets arc wide and well built, and the town is well 
supplied with water. The pilueipal buildings ni'c tlie 
church, in tlie Norman style, tlie Catholic chu]iel, and the 
town-hall. The chief articles of manufacture an? calicoes, 
nmslins, giiighams, and fancy goods. In tlm iielghbuurbood 
are extensive coal-mines, with slate and stone quaiTics, 
and a little h‘ud. The population in iKHi ‘was 1!),478. 

CBO'ROID COAT of the eye is the layer containing 
the black pigment cells of Uic e 3 'e, and covering the eyeball 
between tlie inner sensitive rt?tina and the outer tough 
eclorotic. Vl^hat is commonly called the pupil of tho eye, 
as if it were a curtain f<»rming the centre of the cedonred 
iris, is really tho liolc, filled by the lens of the eye, through 
which the block choroid can be seen on the other side (jf 
tho hollow eyeball. The function of the chorrdd is to 
absorb tho rays of light which have passed tlirough the 
sensitive iraiisparent retina, bo that tlio sharpness of the 
image may not bo impaired by any reflection, I’iiik-eyed 
animals, and those iiicn who ai*c called Albinos, have no 
black pigment cells in their choroid, and the pupil of the cyo 
U pink; great dilUcully is experienced by them in seeing 
anything distinctly iu a bright light, owing to the confusion 
of iinagejt. 'J’lie well-known statesman I»rd Sherbrooke 
(Robert Lowe) may bo meutiuned us a sufferer from this 
peculiar deficiency. 

GBO'&USf a vocal composition iu hamiony for many 
voices, and also tin body of vocalists rendering such a 
piece of music. Such a body of vocalists is also colled a 
OltoiR, but tills term is rather cmiiined to church choirK 
and to choirs for part-singing. The chorus of an opera, of 
a cantata, of an oratorio, &e., does not os a rule aim at 
Buch delicacy. The music fur a chorus (itself usually also 
called “ chums ”) is usually in four parts; but there arc 
Borne noble exceptions, especially 31cndclssolin’s magnificxuit 
48rd Psalm for an eight-part chorus, “Judge me, 0 God.” 
Occasionally also two choruses an? usetl at once, answering 
one another or joiniug together, combining to produce one 
effect or clasliing with skilfully controBU^d Kubjecis. Tho 
best known examples are tlus unrivalled double choruses in 
Handers “ Israel in Egypt.” There are ii1h<j many fine 
ones in Bacli’s works. One of the most striking examples 
of tho contrasted double-chorus is that in Berlioz’s “Faust,” 
where tho mcdlasvol latin clioms of tho hliidcuts and tlio 
martial cliorus of the soldiers in the vernacular arc heard 
Bimultaneuusly with remarkable effect. 


The chorus in an opera—peasants, Boldiers, courtierB, 
&c.—in the manner in whiidi they join in with tho action 
of tho piece, and at the same time preserve a somewhat 
independent action, represent the must nearly tho Greek 
dramatic chorus, from which they tnko their name. Tho 
Greek chorus is described under Grkek Drama; it is 
•sufficient to say here, therefore, that it moved to and fro 
during its own performances in a solemn dance, but re- 
maimid still when the action of the play proceeded, except 
in so far ns by gestures and occasional interjections, &.C., it 
assisted in expressing the cmotioiis naturally aroused in 
sp(H:laturs by what was going forward. The word, in fact, 
properly means dunce, and not song, but its modern mean¬ 
ing is exactly reversed, and now the dancing duties of the 
opera chorus devolve cntiivly upon the ballot and form n 
quite distinct part of tlie cutcriaiximent. 

CB05S IN ACTION is a technical lenn in the law 
of England which is applied to signify sutne demand nr 
claim ugmiisl a particular person or persons for anything 
not reduced into possession, which may he recovered by an 
action. It theref(»ru applies to claims founded on contract 
as well as to claims founded on delict, hluney due upon a 
bund or a bill uf exchange is a chose in action. In the case 
of bilks of exchange and promiswny notes, an indorsement 
transfers to the indorsee the right of action, and he can 
bring an action in his own name upon tlie bills or notes. 

CBOUANS was the uume given to the band of royal¬ 
ists in the wx'st of France, who, under the leadership of 
Juan Cfitturenn, t(M)k up arms at the outbreak of the French 
Revolution. They are believed to have derived tlieir name 
from vhat-huanl^ ui-^ screech-owl, owing to their using .an 
imitation of the cry of that bird os a danger signal. Cot- 
tereau had Is'en a buldier in the National Guard, but de¬ 
serted in 17H0, and bet(M>k hiinseU to the forest of Misdon, 
wben? he gathered his companions around him. Afti-r Bome 
years of guerilla warfare, cuuduclcd with varying success, 
he was killed in 1794, but after liia death the. movement 
remained in existeiu^e for scveml years under Frottc, 
Charette,and Georges Gadoudul. The Chouans were chiefly 
ou the right bunk of the Loire, in Bretagne, Maine, and 
Normandy, while tho V^endeans, properly so called, wei'e on 
the left or south bank of that river. They were not finally 
suppressed until 1803. 

CBOUOBS are birds belonging to tlie family of Cuovv.s 
(Corvidic). Tho Cornish Chough is generally distributed 
in the rocky and mountainous parts of Europe; iu this 
eonutry it is a rather rare bird, and is generally met with 
about the cliffs of our southern coast. Its name of Cornish 
chough is given to it from its being better known in Corn¬ 
wall than cliMiwhere in our island. Tho plumage of this 
bird is black, with a bluish gloss; tho iridos exliibit two 
rings, of wliich the inner is red. tho outer blue, and tho 
eyes ore surrounded by red eyelids; tho bill and feet ore 
vermilion, and the claws black. From tho bright rod 
colour of tho feet tho bird is frequently known as the red- 
legged crow. 

Tho food of tho chough consists of berries, grain, and 
insects, and ho has been seen following the plough like a 
rook, to pick up the grubs fn«n tlie broken ground. Tho 
nest is composed of sticks, and lined with wool and hair; 
it is built in a cavity of some high cliff, or of some lofty 
ruined costlc or tuwer, and contains four or live eggs of a 
yellowish-white colour, spotted with gray and light brown. 

The Wliite-Wingcd Chough {Corcovax melanorUam-’ 
}}hu8) is generally distributed over the whole of New South 
Wales and South Australia, evincing a preference for tho 
open parts of the forests, except during the brooding Reason, 
wlicn it haunts the borders of brooks and lagoons. It is of 
a black colour, with a greenish gloss, with tho exception of 
the wing jiinions, which have the greater port of tlieir inner 
webs while. TIio iris is scarlet and tho hill and feet 
black. Tho nest is composed of mud and straw, iu the 
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form of a cap or basin, and placed apon the branch nf a 
tree usually OTcrlianging the water. It contains from 
four to seven eggs, and Mr. Otmld thinks that several 
females may sometimes deposit their eggs in the same nest, 
as four or hvo of them may bo seen on the trees close to 
the one engaged in sitting. 

Tho Alpine Chough (}’yrr/iocoraa? alpinui) is a native 
of the mountainouH countries of Southern Europe an8. 
Asia. It is of a black colour, with u greenish gloss; tho 
bill is orango-yclhm’, and tho feet vermilion. Tho whole 
length of tho bird is about IG inches. Its food consists of 
seeds, bciTics, worms, and insects. Its ne^t is built in tlie 
clefts and caverns of the rucks, and it lays four or five 
white eggs, spott<’d with dull yellow. 

CBXUSBt'BILD, one, of the heroines of tho Nibclun- 
gen>lled. Sim was tho sister of Guntlicr, king of the 
Burgnndians, and was wooed and won by tho* Nibelung 
hero, Siegfried. After Siegfried s murder by Hagen, Iho 
uncle of (Inuthcr and Chriemhild, the latter married Etzcl, 
king of the Huns (? Attila), and invited Gunther, Hagen, 
and tho rest to a grand festival in her now kingdom. 
Here she gladly saw a qnnrrc] arise, if. Indeed, she did not 
originate it, niul all the h^ibclangs, ns Guntliur’s men were 
now called his seizure of Siegfried’s inheritance, were 
put to the sword. Chrij'inliild lutrself slew with her first 
husband's swfjrd his murderer Hagen, and received in 
return a death-stroke from ITngen's friend, the agjsd Hilde¬ 
brand. This fieree revengeful fury of tlje later portions of 
the poem seems quite another ju'rsoii from the gentle lov- 
ftblc maiden whom Siegfried wmK*d in the rose-garden at 
Worms. The sluirp distinction is one of tho many un¬ 
solved problems of the great Teutonic epic. See also 
HltUNlIII.l), lsI»KI.rNfll5.N-LlKI». 

CHXtISM, sometimes written ChrUmney in its strict 
inteipretatiou means unction (from the Greek clirUma^ 
ointment), hnt is more gcnwally received as the name for 
oil consecrated by the bishop and used in the Romish and 
Creek Churches in the ndministration of baptism, confirma¬ 
tion, ordination, and extreme unction. The word ehrisomc 
is also found applied to the cloth which was laid over a 
child’s face wlien baptized, to prevent tho unguent from 
running off. Children likewise who died in the first month 
were called chrisnmes in the old bills of mortality, probably 
from the circumstance of the linen cloth having been so 
recently laid upon them. 

CHBIST. See Jestts. 

CHRIST CHURCH COZJ.BGX. O.xford, was ori¬ 
ginally founded by Oai'duuil Wolscy in 1526, principally 
on tho site of tho Priory of St Frideswide, and named 
Cardinal Colh'ge. Tins foundation continued from 1526 
to 1660, when Wolscy was deprived of his power and pro¬ 
perty, and for two years afterwards the foundation a^ipcors 
to have been interrupted, if not dissolved. 

In 1532 the society was refouuded by the king, under 
tho title of “ King Henry VlII.’s College in Oxford," and 
<mdowcd with £2000 yearly, for the maintenance of a dean 
and twelve canons, wlio siionld form a chapter or body 
corporate. This second foundation continaed until 20th 
May, 1545, when thf? charter was surrendered by tho dean 
And canons into the hands of the king, who then changed 
the college into a cathedral clmrch, translating tiio epis¬ 
copal SCO from Oseney, where it h^ been established in 
1542. The name of tho college was altered to “The 
Cathedral Chnrcli of Christ in Oxford of King Henry VIII.’s 
Fonndation,” and Ujo society wjw declared to consist of a 
bishop with his archdeacon, mul a dean and eight canons. 
All tho estates werc^ assigned to tlio dean and canons, on 
condition of their maintaining three publlu prf>fessars of 
divinity, Hebrew, and Greek, 100 students in theology, 
arts, or plulosophy, eight chajdnins, and eight choristers. 
By an Act of Parliament passed 30 and 51 Viet. c. 76, 
tho number of canons was reduced to six, and of students 


to twenty-five. TIicso students are equivalent to fellows 
in other cullegos. Three scholars ai*o elected each year 
from Westminster School, The scholarships are of the 
annual value of £80 each, and arc tenable for two years. 
Five open scholnrshlps of £H0 each arc awarded every 
year, Tiie governing body may award to any selected 
candidate for the Indian Civil Service a scholarship of the 
value of £50 a year. There are also several open exhibi¬ 
tions, and otlicrs limited to schools in Shropshire. 

The buildings of this colIeg« (wlilch is tho largest in 
England) have undergone many revolutions. Tho Church 
of St, Frideswide, wWch serves both for tho cathedral and 
the college chapel, is at least of N<innan, if not in somo 
parts of earlier date. This church is in tho shape of a 
cross, witli a spiral stecplo in tho centre 144 feet liigh. 
The length from east to west is 351 feet, Tim cross aisle 
from north to south is 102 ffsot. Tiu? height of the nav« 
is 41^ feet, of the choir 37^, and the breadth of the nave 
and side aisles is 54 feet. It has a cloister, and the 
chapter-house, built about the tliirtccnth century, is one of 
tlio finest BpecimenH of the early style of pointed architec¬ 
ture in England. 'J'ho church was thoroughly restored, the 
nave lengthened, the hells removed for the safety of tlio 
tower, and some liaiidsonic stained-glass memorial windows 
inserted in 1872-74. Tlie Roman balustrade of Wolsey's 
quadrangle wus added by Bishop Fell. Tho norlli side wns 
ihiished ulxiut 1670. Tlic western gateway with its tower, 
which was left unliuislmd by Wolsey, was completed by Sir 
Christopher Wren in 1682, when tlie boll which had for¬ 
merly been the clock bell at Osoney, commonly called Great 
Tom, was transferred to it. In 1876 tho Tom quadrangle 
was remodellod, and what was supposed to have been the 
basement of Wol&ey's original cloisters was rccascd. Can¬ 
terbury quadrangle stands on tlie site of what was formerly 
Canterbnrj' llnll. King Henry Vlll. transferred this linll 
with other buildings to the college, subsequont to which it 
was repaiml and fitted up for the reception of students, 
and remained in that condition till 1773, when the old 
buildings were removed and the square roconstrncted upon 
a new design, chiefly through tho munificonco of Dr. Robin¬ 
son, then Tx»rd Rokeby, ardibibhop of Armagh. Tho new 
buildings facing tho Broad Walk, the last of which was 
finished In 1868, show u considerable mixture of Gothic, 
althongh tho predominant stylo may perlmps best 1>c de¬ 
scribed as Venetian. 

CHRIST'CHUBCH, a parliamentary borough in tho 
county of Hants, England, is 25 miles S. from Salisbur)’, 
and 111 miles from Loudon by the London and South¬ 
western Railway. It contains a free grammar-school, 
several endowed charities, and a magnificent priory church, 
which has been restored, rearranged, and decorated, and 
the great east window filled with painted glass. It con¬ 
tains an interesting memorial monument of the poet 
Shelley. The prioiy was fonndod for Augustinian Canons 
Rcgnlar in 1150 by the Karl of Devon, although an earlier 
establishment had existed fur some time previously. A 
rather singular division of the olmrcli prevailed nntu the 
middle of the sixteenth ceutur}*, lhc> parishioners having the 
right to use the nave, or part of it, wliile tlie canons iiad 
the rest; but after that time tho whole was thrown open 
to the parish. There is a liandsome Congregational chapel, 
with a tower and spire 100 feet high, and chapels be¬ 
longing to the. Wesleyan Methodists and Roman Catholics. 
The rivers Stour and Avon, which are great attractions to 
anglers, How into Christchurch Bay, The plicunmcnon of 
a double tide every twelve liours occurs in Christchnrcli 
Bay. Tho staple mannfsictun! is that of w'alch and clock 
chains, wliieli are hero made for the Loiidou, Binning- 
hniii, and Liverjiool watchmakers, 'j’lio Jiarlionr being 
much obstructed by shoals and sandbanks, there is but a 
trifling coastmg trade, kfnekerel arc caught in largo 
quantities near the town. Christchurch rctumsione memWr 
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to tlie Honfto of Coniinonf<, oiul ts j^ovemcil by a mayoi* 
huH cotincillors. Tho jiopulatiMii of tho parish iu 1881 
woH 12,'J8U*, of tbo boi'ougii, >\liieh inrludos Bunriiomoutb, 
28,r>di/. Tho iiuiiibKr of xitors in 1880 wsis 4020. ITp 
to n. lato })Ciiu(l tin* town w;is known ns Christchurch 
'rwiiiclmm, derived from Its ancient name of Tireonaclearn. 
Koinitu and other I'cnialiiN linve iHseii found in tho vicinity, 
including the rnitis of a temple of Moi's. 

CHRXST'CKUBCH, tho <vipitnl of tiio provincial dis- 
trie.t ot (J.iuterhuiy, in New Zealand, is f^itunled on tho 
plain of that name, unci is 8 inilos distant from tlic port of 
Lyttle|«»tu 'J’he port and town are coiinee.led by railway, 
and the luniiel tltmu^h tho port bill is the longest in 
New Zealand, exlondin*; for a inihs and five-eij^litlis. 
Chiisle.hiireh is on tho main line of the Middle Island 
Itailway, and is cunuer.ted with all jairts I 13 ' tele^rajih. 
The streets form a square of ahout a mile, nu<l are laid 
out «’liu‘llj’ ill parallel and int(‘r>eetinj; lines. I'lien* are 
several tine building, the ^a'iiK'ipal of nliieh an- the ))rn- 
vineial ^ovorinnt'iit buiJdill; 4 ^>, the ninsenni (nJiieii eonlalii.s 
iiiinierous lino exbibits and a nniqin* <-olli‘et>on of skeletons 
of ilie M«)a, upwards of sjieeinieiis in all), the 

eatliedrnl, opened in 1881, and thi> ivnerniixMit otiiees in 
Cathedral Scpiare. Tlie plaees of worshij* in the tt»wji 
eoinpriso Kpiseopal, Ihijitist, ('atholie, (^aiixii'^atloiial, and 
Bifsb^'lerian e.hun-li<‘S, a syjui;^oene, an<l I’nited Metlicxlisl, 
I’rimilive AlethodisI, an I AVeshyan eliapols. Tlawe are 
iiujtieroiis odiK'atitnial establishiiienls. 'i'lie touii is 
bounded on tli(‘ west Ilaeby I’atk, a beautiful pleasun*- 
^;l■<.n 1 uJ of f>(K) neies, Ihnm^li whieh ibe Avon Hows. The 
southern extension of the town is incorporateil as the 
lioroni'li of S>'deiihaiii, and there arc siilmrhun distriels 
iiained Addinjiton, Phillips Town, St. Albans, and Wool- 
Htou. T'he arc*a of the borough is 1002 acres, and tho 
pojiulatiou in 1885 was 10,00(1; hut if S.vdeiiham and the 
Buhurhs rue included, the )K)pulntlou is 02,000. Chvist- 
ehureh is RU]) 2 >lied with cxeelleiil water by means of 
Artesian wells, 'riiere arc several local industries, that of 
hoot niaiiufacfurt! bein;; jMTliaps the tdiief. ('Iiristchureli 
was founded in 1848 hy settleis from Kii^Iand, almost all 
of whom brlonj'od to the Kn^lisl) Kpiseopal (llmrch. 

CHRIST'S COXXSGE, Oainbrid^’e, was founded in 
1505 hy Margaret, countess of Iticiimond, mother <if Ilemy 
\T1., on the site of a eoHcgc fouuded hy Tleniw VI., culled 
Cod’s ITonse. l-ndy Margaret rlmngcd the name to that 
of (jlu'ist’s College, made a munificent addition out of her 
ovvn properly to the former revenues, and iiu'orpnrated the 
whole for the mainteiiam-e of a master, twelve fellows, and 
forty-seven scliolm-s, to wliicU Kdward VI. ndde<l another 
fellow and three scholars. Sir .Tolm Pinch and Sir Thomas 
Iluines foumhal two more fellowships and two more scholai’- 
sliips, with revenues independent of the former endowment. 
I'anous other bcuefactorH also added subularshtps. By 
recent arrangements tho scholoi'ships have been consoli¬ 
dated and greatly iinnrvweil iu value. 

'Ihe scholars, about thirt\* iu number, arc. maintained 
cithet from the schobirH' fund, wliicli receives annually oiic- 
iiftb of tlio divisible incoine of tho college, or from variuns 
trust funds. The stipends vary from about i.‘30 to 4^100 
a year. Sclinlarships are tenable till the holders are of 
standing to take the B.A. degree, but in any case of speeial 
merit one may Ist extended until the scholar becomes M.A. 
There arc two cxliibitioiis of £50 a year each, and four of 
.£.*10 a yc.or cadi, with preference to certain schools, and 
other 8 n..ill exhibitions. 

The fellowships are (lidded Into senior and junior. The 
stmior fellows must not cxc(‘ed two-thirds nor bo less than 
onc-tliird of the whole nnmber, exdudlng supernumerary 
and honorary fellows. All fellows must be graduates of 
the college, or of the University of Cambridge or of Oxford. 
Kach fellow receives a dividend from the annual balances 
of the collcgp, not exceeding £250. 


CHRIST'S HOSPITAIt, London, was fouuded on the 
site of the Grej'friars’ Monastery, Newgate Street, by 
Kdward Vi. in 1558, as an hospital for poor futlierless 
children and foundlings. It is commonly' known ns “ tho 
Bluccoal School,” from the dress w<»rn by tln^ boys, wbidt 
I is the same ns that usnully worn wdicii the hospital was 
I founded. It consists of n blue gown, y'ellow ]> 1 uMh kneu- 
, Inticcbes, a red leather girdle, yellow stockings, and a 
* clergyman’s band round the neck. Tlien? is a fiat black 
ca]> of W(Ktll(‘U yarn about the size of a saucer, but it ia 
, scureel)' ever worn. No hoy is admitted before In* is seven 
I years old iiur afttw he is nine, and he ounnot remain in tho 
I .scIhh)! after he is lifteen, king’s boys and (Jrecians ox- 
! copied. The number of boys varies fmni 1000 t(» 1200; 

! of these 800 are in Isnidon, and the rest at a preparnlory 
, sehotjl ut lleitford. 'i'he iucuiue of the hosjillal amoiintK 
' to nearly i£7(i,(M)0 per uiinum. Its henellts an* now by 
no means coiilincd Lo jsiur children, bnl by right chilJi'cii 
' wiiose parents have A’.’iOO a year are cxelmled. 

CHRIS'TIAK. til «• name giv(‘n to ilie follower.'' r.f .Tesiw 
! Cliiist, was tirst used at Antioch about the j'ear •! t A.D. 

I 'I'brougliont the New Te.stameiit the followers of Christ 
I ai'c called by vague and general ii.'imes. such as “ bret bnai,” 

1 “ diseiples,” “believers,” “saints”—titles iinadaptetl f<tr 
nse by any' but tin* belie\’era themselves, and .sugresting tho 
i necessity for some eomnion a]>pellalii)n. 'I'hfit the new 
' designation did not arise from the .feus is obvious, first, 

' beeaust* they' had /Generally adoptetl (lie o|i|>robrioiis 
“(JaliU'.ans” and “ Nazarenes,” which sufUeiently expriissod 
their eoiifianpt .and haired for the injw sect; and .secondly, 
heeans<* it is certain tliat they would not have used the titlo 
of “the Anointed One” ( 0 / Avhieh “Christ” Is hut the Greek 
form) to apply ns a name of lidieiilo to those whom thi^y 
so much desjiiscd. Tliut the n.aine did not originate M’ith 
the (/hristians themselves is equally wrtain, heeuiiso c;ven 
after it had hueu invented it was not adopted hy tlu*m. It 
occurs only’ tlirce times in tin* New Testament. The first 
record.s tho fact of its earliest nso .at Antiocli CAets xi. 2 ( 1 ). 
The Kia'oiid occasion on which it occurs Ls in tho i*omark of 
Agrippn to Paul (Acts xxvi. 28). In | iN'teriv. KJ, “ if any 
man suffer as a Chriitlian," tho word is ugaiii used ns a namo 
from without by tuifavournbic judges—a term, in fact, of 
legal indictment; and the eontinnutionof 1 he ver.se. “let him 
gh^rify God in this nanio,” is the earliest indicMition we have 
that tho church was prtqMirod to adopt the hadg;* which 
had been fixed upon it by tho world. In fact the name 
Christian, though originally used ns a stigma, w'as regarded 
in after times as a pticuliar glory, jn.st as the cru 8 .s, onco 
the mark of infamy aud degradation, was afterwards tho 
])i*oudcst emblem on tint bmincrs of armies and the diu<- 
dcins of kings, 

CHRISTIAN Z., the founder of the house of Olden¬ 
burg, which reigned in Denmark till 18G3, was bom iu 
1425 or 1426, and died in 1481. He was the second son 
of Theodoiic, count of Oldenburg, and was oli»ctc(l king of 
l)cnniark on tbc death of Christopher III. of Bavaria, the 
last of the Waldeniars, in 1448. In 1452 Ihu duchies of 
Schleswig and Holstein caino also into Cliristlan's posses¬ 
sion, and from 1467 to 14(17 Ji« was .oJstj king of Sweden. 
"When his daughter Margaret became tlio queen of Jamea 
111. of Scotland, Cbrlstian, uhose exchequer was nncqual 
to the payment of her dower, pledged the islands of Ork¬ 
ney and Shetland. 

C^HRISnAN'ZA, the capital of the province of Cliris- 
tiania or Aggerhuus, and also of the kingdom of Norway, 
is situated at the northern extremity of tho Clirlsthiiiia 
Fjord, a bay extending about 70 miles inliuid, into which 
the river Agger falls close to the town. Kxcept towards 
the bay, tho town is inclosed by high hills and mountains, 
wliicli on the north arc about 5 miles distant, but on the 
other sides approach much nearer the town. The streets 
are straight, wide, aud well paved. Among the publio 
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edifices nro the new pfilace, tlio military academy, the 
cathedral, the university, in connection with which there 
are a lil>mry of 1()U,0UU volnnies, an observatory, and a 
innscum confciining valuable collections of Norwegian 
lanna, antiquities, niincrnls, niul c(dns; the theatre, the 
natiojuil bank, tl»c army dcjwt, the freemasons’ hall, 
and the Castle of Aggcrlmus. The date of the foundation 
of the aistle is unknown, bat it is uientloned as havin/ 
been In-sieged by Duko Krik of Sweden in liUti. In 
ltlo5-8y tile works were extfoulfd by llivikon VI., and 
they were further stieiigtljeiied in the sixleeutli and eigh- 
ti'cntii centuries, but havn mucc been |iarliiilly levelled, and 
are now of no uillitary iinjiurtaiice. The }»oi)ulalion in 
1883 wan K«,(K)0. 

t3nistiauia is tile scat of a hisho]), of the Swedish vice¬ 
roy, and of the stift-aintniaiKl (d tin- province of Aggerhuns; 
liere also the st(»rlliing or Nonveginn pavliument meets. 
Tlie chief iudnstrial fabiies are—woi-llen cloth, ironwan*, 
tobacco, ]vt|Kr, leather, s]»Iiits, glass, iic. Thu exports 
are principally timlier, deal pliinLs, and iron. In tlie 
suburb of (lp.slo llicre aiv cxten'.ivi* alum works. A sliort 
way from the town oji the* road l«» Trondlijiiu is a liotani- 
cal g.nden very rh-li in Airtie jihuits. '1 bi-re is legular 
sti-aiu connimniealion with Cujienhagen, Kid, and other 
]»nrlh uf ihi- Ibdtic; with Iti'rgen, TioiuIlj|ein, ami Jlamiiier- 
fest, near the North Cape; and with Hull, in Kngland; 
and (’hristi.nii.i has jnolited lar^jely by tlie enormous 
develojiimnt of late years in the national slnjiping trade; 
but its [>oit is cloM-il by iec for from tlnce to four inontbsln 
the year. Ueeeutly there lias liis-n a rapid extension of the. 
city, and the stylo of its huildiiiigH now enables it to vie 
with other great KurojM-an eities. An equestrian statue 
of Heniadolte, king of Norw'uy and Sweden, wjis en-eted 
ill 187f). Several railways tenninato here. 

Christiania was fumided by Christian IV., in on 
tlie jilain to the north of the fortress of Aggerhuns, and 
named after him, being intended as a substitute for the 
older town of t)pslo, on the cast bank of the stream, vvhieli 
had been almost entirely bnnied down in that year. Opslu, 
founded by ilm-ald flardvaoile about the year 1058, after¬ 
wards became a depot of the Hanseatic lA-ague and the 
capital of Norway, but was bnnied down by its inliabitants 
in lotiT to prevent its falling into the hands of Swedish 
bi'siegiTH, and was again destroyed in 1(524. It once pos¬ 
sessed A richly emiowed cathedral, dedk-ated to St. Hal¬ 
yard, where several of the Norwegian kings were interred, 
and where James VI. of Scothmd (afterw.ard8 Jamoh I. 
of Kngland) inanied Anue of Hemnark in 168J>. 

CKRXSTIAN'ITY, Hie system of religion which has 
lieen founded upon the teachings and personality of Clirist. 

I'or the incidents of the life of its founder the reader is 
referred to the article Jksus OhuIvSt, a slight outline- 
sketch of the origin and early history of tliu system and 
its principal doctrines being all that comes within the 
scope of the present article. 

Considered, then, historically and externally, Christianity 
in point of time is one of the. latest of the great religious 
systems of tho world. The forms of Bmliinanlsm, Bud- 
dliism, Confucianism, and Jmlaism, are all of much greater 
antiquity; bnt it was founded COO yean* earlier tluui 
Moh^mbdanism, the only great system that has arisen 
since. It numbers fewer adherents ilian Bnddhism or 
Confucianism; hnt unlike these systems, it is the religion 
of tliose nations which arc furtliest advanced in civilization, 
is more widely spread, includes a greater variety of races, 
and is making more rapid pmgress in tho world than any 
other system whatever. ISemitic in its origin, it has 
become the religion of tho chief Aryan nations, but has 
evBT been regarded with hostility by tho people among 
whom it arose. Avoiding controverted points, and dealing 
only witli sncli us are generally admitted by historians, 
whether opponents or a^erents, it is centain that the 


system of Christianity owes its origin to tiin life and 
teachings of Jesus of Nuzim-tli, the date of whose birth is 
generally beliiwcd to bo four years earlier tlian the oom- 
incneeninit of tin- jiresent i-nu A man of Immldo eir- 
cmnstniK-eb, he followed a mechanical occupation during 
the ewlier and lunger portion of his life, but resigned it 
about the ago of thirty for that of a public religious 
teacher. It is generally lH>Iieved that his work in tho 
latter eapacily extended only to a period of tlm-e years, 
during which he gained a coubideruble folhiwing, chlelly 
fnnn nnnmg the jioonT c.las.'-es of his nation. From 
among his followers lie selected tw'elve as his espeei.il 
friendH and diwijih-s, m(*st of them being men of vciy 
linmhle ^sisilion in life. Ills teaching and ehuins were 
scornfully rejeeted by the religious le;iili-i.s (jf liis nation, 
whoso je.aloUsy wus at Inst aionsed by his sueress annnig 
the ])e<>ple. 'I'liis, together willi the ciremnslanee that ho 
had aeeepled the tide of the iMessjjth, the long-expected 
deliverer of the iiiilion. led to ft eonspirney against, liiui, the 
result of wliieli was that he was crucified by the Uomiiu 
governor (»f tin* jirovince. Ilis death, liowever, was not 
followed by the result his <»ppon(*nls liail antieijp.-iled. for 
\eiv soon afterwards liis followeis were foniul contiuning 
his teaching mid iii.sisting n|Hm his elmins. wliieli tiny 
deelared wen- atlchted by the fact that he had arisen from 
the dead and nnnife.sted lihuseU to his diseiples. Their 
preacliing was atleiideil with eonsideralile sm-ei-ss, though 
the romerts appi'jir to lia\e been ebiefly derived from Hie 
]ioorer classe.^. At first the new ti-juliing was liinilnl to 
Jev>>> and sncli jicr.sons :is had l>eeoiiie pv<is<-lyteM to 
Judaism, but after a time comerls from otlicr nations 
were admiltt-d w-itliout sulmiission to eiivunielsion. The 
new faith soon aroused op]K)s]liun and hostility, hut it 
gained an inqiort.inl .accession in the person of one 
w'ho had hi-eij Its fiercest enemy, a man of wide culture, 
iimneiise inlelleetiml ]Miwcr, and who was puss(^sseli 
with a fiery zeal that no ohstaeles could n-sist. Rising 
swjierlor to Hie pn*judiecs of race and nationality, by 
w'bich many of the Ic.aders of the new faitli seem up to 
the last to have been liainpered, I'aul devoted his life to tho 
work of spreading tin- lu-w religam among tluisc W’lio were 
not Jews with .sueh success, tliat before lie passed away 
Cliristiiuiify Inul iK-como iirinly eslublMied, not only in 
(Syria, blit also tlu’oughout A.da Hiiiov, Givece, and Italy. 

Thus founded, it contieur-d to sloadily increase in tlio 
number of its adherents, until the eumit}- of those who wero 
interested in tho mainti-uanee of the varlons CRtablislied 
religions was aroused, and desperate efibrts wore made by 
the Roman emperors to extirpate it throughoul the empire. 
Ita wiered booka wero collected and burned, its seiA’ices 
prohibited, while its adherents were put to death in im- 
iiiense. numbers and with circuuistauces of Hie gn-atost 
cruelty. It continued to flourish, however, in spite of 
persecution; it cnllstt-d men of powerful intellect and liigli 
position into its ranks, until in the beginning of the fourth 
century it became, uiuh-r tiic Emperor Constantine, tho 
state religion of tho Roman Empire. One of the results of 
this change was, tliat there was :i rapid increase in tho 
nmnber of its followers, ami another, that tho power of 
tlie bishops .and clergy became greatly extended. Another 
result of tlie change was that tlie spirit of simplicity and 
earnestness which had been so marked a cbaracteristir of 
the earlier jieriod gave way before tho struggles of rival 
prelates for power and pnw-minence and tbo increase of 
pomp and ceremony in public worship. Henccfoiward tho 
history of Christianity becomes involved with tho struggles 
of patriareJis, hishujis, and princ*‘s, until there arose in tho 
West a Ixdief that tho head of the Christian Church must 
also be tlie chief ruler of tho wnihk Sueh a claim was 
pul forward in tlic middle of tho ninth century on behalf 
of tbo Bishop of Rome, and a century later these claims 
led to the cuinmencement of a scries of wars, by;>Tbich tho 
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Continent of Knrope was distracted for over 200 years. 
In the end a great temporal power was established by the 
Bpiritnul h<*ad of the Christian CUjurch. I/>ng before this 
a dispute had taken place betwctai tliu chuichcs of Koine 
and Cunstaiitinophs resulting in n division between the 
Eastern and Westi'rn funtm of Christianity which has 
never sinee Im'cii livciled; and in the beginning of the 
sixteenth century a further division took place in the 
Western world, which has ever continued to widen and 
increase. 

At. the present day Christianity, ns a religions system, 
shows three great dlvisiouH and inimmerable smaller ones. 
The great divisions are those into the Kastem or Gr(M‘k 
clinrclies, the Koiiiuu, and the Trotestant or Keformed, the 
second division having a inucii hirg«T iiumbcr of f<»ll»w’erK 
limn either of tlic others. Fuller infonnation on this pai*t 
of the subject will be found under bucli articles ns 
OiiKKK CiiUHCii, K<)max Catholic Ciiukch, I']stai{- 
LISI1KD CllUUCIf, PllOThSTANJ'lSM. 

With regard to llic cldef doetriiics of Christianity, it 
is dilftcult to give n description thnl would receive gcucrnl 
nnccptimee, so niunifohl and divergent are the o])inluns 
that liave been maintained in tlie }>.ut and that exist in 
the prcbciit concerning them. It is very doubtful whether 
Cbrist ever intended to te.'icb any dogmatic system of 
theology nt all, but his teaching was all the more rich in 
gieat and fruitful theological truths. Such a truth, tin* 
most fundamental, perhaps the most original of nil, was the 
fatherhood of Cod^ and the relations of (rust, love, <d)e(li- 
cnee, uwc, in which his human children stand to him. A 
correlative truth was the brotherhood of man^ a brotherhood 
transcending all diffttrences f»f country, colour, and speech. 
A tliird was the kingdom of God —the perfect society in 
which tlie new life poured into the individual heart was 
meant to issue. A fourth was ihe. f tdnre. Mate eunneeted 
with this by the bond of those ethienl principles which tie 
all human life together. And with how simple a state¬ 
ment of these truths did Jesus c(»ntent hiinsidf! How 
unlike metaphysical theologians was he in refraining from 
deductions, and from any attempt to bring them into logical 
co-ordination! In regard to tlic nature of God, he stood 
on the plain ground of his aiicestrul nionolheisni. God’s 
loviug-kindncKs, equity, forbearance, forgiveness, omnisci¬ 
ence, Clirist stated with emphasis and illustrated vividly, 
hut of a pliiloKophical doctrine of Divine attributes there 
is not a trace. Wliat is eve.ii more noticeable, Jesus 
deemed those few aud simple truths enough, not only for 
the instiaxction, hut for the purilicatioii, the elevation, tlie 
impulse of Iminnn life. 

At the time of Christ, as may be secu in the liistury 
and literature of that period, religion was at a low 
ebb both among Jews and Gentiles. Among the Jews 
the devont earnest spirit w’hicli we discern in the 
psalinibts and prophets of earlier times liad given way 
to n rigid clalsiri'ro ccreinouialism in devotion, and a 
miserable system of letter worship iu theology. They 
stiff treasured tho writings of tlu»s<? who, in words 
of undying force and beauty, spoke of tlicir aspirations 
aftw Gcni and of holiness, but they wasted their strengtii 
in discussing subtle systems of mystical interpretation, 
and in these lost altogether tho spiritual power of tlio 
teaching. In the Gentilu world matters were still worse. 
In the Jewish conception of God, though there was much 
that was narrow aud local, there was still the grandeur 
and elevation that must be councctcd in thought with all 
systems of monotheism; hut iu the Gcntilo world poly¬ 
theism prevailed everywhere, and even iu Athens, the seat 
of philosophy and luariiiiig, iiie a])ostlo Paul found tho 
peojdfi wholly given to idolatrj’. Tlie idcilatry, however, 
in all tho larger cities had sunk into a form maintained 
for convenience rather than from conviction; the old 
mythologi§s had long ceased to hold the faith of thonght- 


fnl men, and except in rural districts the gods had bccomo 
tho butt of tho sceptic, and were not revered by the 
priests of their temiiles. Moreover, at tins period morality 
had no less need of reform, Ixtlh among the Jews and 
Gentiles. From the teaching r>f Christ directed against 
the prevailing sins of ins nation, and from his strong 
denunciations of the leaders of .lewish society, wo may see 
•vt>mpthing of tho hardness, sensuality, and cruelty that 
prevailed then. The story of Josephus portrays such a 
condition of savagery and immorality as almost passes 
belief. The moral condition of the heathen world was 
still worse. Significant lilntH a.s to this condition may he 
gleaned from tlie New Testament itself, when we note the 
particular sins against which tlic first legislation and 
teaching of tho apostles were directed. The literature, 
l(‘gis1ation, and the records of puhhV acts of the time, all 
siaiw that beneath the civilisation of Greece and Komo 
tliei*c was fostered a seething mass of foulness, of which 
it “would be a slumic even to speak,” while extortion, 
oppression, and cruelty were rampant cvciywhcrc. 

To the world thus sunk in darkness Christianity camo 
.as A spiritual smirise, and its power as a reforming and 
purifying influenec is beyond all eontroversy. To both 
Jew and Gentile it spoke of one? God, tlie Father of men, 
of all men, a God of Inliiilte spiriluality, power, and love, 
and made faith in him its fundamental principle. TiOvo 
to God was set forth as the foundation of duly, and 
this love was described by Je.sus ns evidenecd, not by 
transient emulioiis, hut hv a sincere dovotednoss to the 
will of God, and an earnest endeavour to imitate liim us 
tlic model of all i)crfection. 

l^fost of the sections of the Christ liin Church have formu¬ 
lated systems of doctrine for themselves, differing in greater 
or less degree from ull the rest, hut on behalf of which it is 
usually claimed tli.at they alone represent true Chri.sti.anity. 
In A work like the present, of gcncr.al information merely, 
we cannot do umre than enumerate those d<H‘(rineH whieli 
ai e common to most of tho sections ol the Christian Church. 

First, tlien, Christianity is, in theory nt least, a mono- 
tlieistic religion. The belief in tlio existence of one God 
only, which prevailed among tho Jews at the time of its 
foundation, was accepted and insisted upon e-veiywhere 
by the pre.achers of Christianity. No truce was given to 
idolatry upon any considemtiou whatever, and during tho 
persecutions any believer who, to savo his life, consented 
to burn incense before .an idol became cut off from com¬ 
munion with his brethren. It must also be said in con¬ 
nection with this part of the subject that the Christian 
conception of God, founded ujion the words of Christ, 
marks a great advance over that of Ins countrymen or of 
any other religion in the world. 

Next in order to this belief in the existence of one 
God, all orthodox Christians place the doctrine of a 
Trinity of persons in the Godhead. As it exists it was 
not formulated until the middle of the fourth cen¬ 
tury, nor universally wteepted for 200 years later. [See 
AuitJs, Athanasius, Tuinity.] It is an essential part 
of this doctrine that in Jesus Christ there was an incar¬ 
nation of the second person of the Trinity, so that in him 
“God w'os manifest in tho flesh.” Tho nature of this 
union has from tho earliest periods been the subject of 
endless discussion among Cliristian theologians. Many 
of the opinions propounded on this subject have been con¬ 
demned as heretical; otlicis have given rise to fierce 
polemic strife, until at the present time the subject is 
generally left without definition, and is regarded as tran¬ 
scending human knowledge altogether. Tins doctrine of 
tho incarnation must, however, be regarded as the key¬ 
stone of the arcli of GhristLanity as generally understood, 
and if it be removed most of tlie other distinctive doc¬ 
trines of Christianity fidl to the ground. Thus it i.a 
believed that by virtue of this union of the divine and 
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hnmaxi natnreB Chnst has bccomo the head of the human 
race; by this he became the Saviour of mankind from 
Bin, and by tliis lie is still mystically present with hU 
churcli and with each individual believer. It is by virtue 
of this union of natures that Christ is redded as having 
made atonement for tht; sins of the world, and ns having 
become the mediator between the human nature and th^. 
divine. The nature of this atonement has never been 
formulated in a manner to gain general acceptance, bnt that 
it iuvolves sacrifieo for sin, and was nccessaiy for man*8 
solvation, has been insisted on by tho majority of thcolo- 
^ans, both Catholic and Protest.int 

Tliongh undeHued and subject to many different inter- 
pretatlous, it may bo fairly said that tlio Iwlief in the 
Trinity, the incarnation, tlie fall of man, and tho atone¬ 
ment of Christ, are doctrines that have been accepted 
almost universally throughout the various Christian 
churches, and a similar acceptance has been given to the 
belief in tlio efficacy of prayer, the necessity for holiness, 
and of life after death iu a state of reward, purification, 
or punisliment. 

Turning to the consideration of the moral teachings of 
Christianity, it most surely be universally admitted tliat 
its staudard of duty is tho highest that has ever been held 
up as an ideal for the attainment of men. Will it ever be 
possible to estimate tho service it has rendered to humanity 
by its one cciilral Irulh of the hrotherlnxid of man ? It is 
one of tijc brightest glories of tho Cliristinn system that it 
rose above all distinctions of nationality, race, and station, 
declaring that in Clirisl .Tesus these were all to give way, 
and that in him all men became brothers and friends. In 
the words of Christ, os present'd in the Gospels and in tho 
Kpistles of the apostles, wo find nn ideal of duty such as 
the world had uever before known. Nor arc its injunctions 
rcsoutcd AS the cold maxims of a ]>hilosop1iy of utility, 
ut with all the aildisl force that is given hy tiio contem¬ 
plation of the glorious example of Christ. 

The claims of Christianity were early called in question 
by various dosses of opponents, and some of the earliest 
patristic writitigs extant arc devoted to their defence. 
Many determined attacks by philosophic schools and by 
individual writers liavc also been made during the period 
that has elapsed since tho Reformation, and many l(>arned 
and elaborate works have Iwen composed by Christian 
scholars in reply. Among the arguments advanced in sup¬ 
port of the divine origin of Christianity, the following have 
btion tho most promiuont:—(1) that w'hicli is derivedfrom 
tho character of Christ as portrayed in the Gospels—its 
Blnlcssness, dignity, and jKiwer; (2) the marvellous sncccss 
achieved by Christianity when the drcnmetauccs of its 
origin are token into account; (3) the purity and spiritu¬ 
ality of tho system ns compared with any other system 
of religiou; (4) the way iu which it lias satisfied the 
loftiest aspirations and hopes of our nature; (fi) tho power 
it has displayed in tho transformation of the characters 
and lives of men everywhere. In looking bock intfi tho past 
it inny be fairly said that the defence has at least kept 
pace with the attack, and it is a fact of much significance 
that wliile many of tJie theological doctrines of Christianity 
are fiercely assailed at the present <lay, opponents of every 
kind have united in expressing their admiration for tho 
character and much of tho toacliiiig of its founder. 

In his “Essay on Theism,” his latest written work, 
John Stuart Mill says (^o 253), “ About tho life and 
sayings of J<‘«us there is a stamp of personal originality 
combined with profundity of insight, which, if wo abandon 
the idle expectation of finding scientific precision wliero 
something very different was aimed at, mnst place the 
Prophet of Nazareth, even in the estimation of those who 
have no belief in his inspimliuu, iu tho very first rank of 
the men of sublime genius of whom our species can boast. 
When this pre-eminent genius is combined with the quali¬ 


ties of probably tho greatest moral reformer and martyr to 
that mission who ever existed upon earth, religion cannot 
bo said to have made a bod choice in pitcliing on this man 
as the ideal representative and gSde of humanity; nor 
even now would it be easy, even for an unbeliever, to find 
a better translation of tho rule of virtue from the abstract 
into the concrete, than to endeavour so to live that Christ 
would approve our life. When to this wo odd that to tlie 
conception of tho rational sceptic it remains a possibility 
that Christ actually was what he snpj^iosed himself to be— 
a man chai'ged with a special, express, and unique com¬ 
mission from God to lead mankind to truth nnd virtue— 
we may well conclude that the infiueucps of religion on 
the cliaracter which will remmn after rational criticism has 
done its utmost against tho evidences of religion oro well 
worth preserving.” 

To many of tho leaders of thought of the present day it 
appears that Christianity is passing through a rrisis in its 
history which will have results far greater than that which 
three centuries ago ended in the Reformation. The revela¬ 
tions of the vastness of tho universe made by astronomy 
since that event; the light thrown iqion the histoiy of tlio 
world by geology; tlio inferences that are drawn from the 
science of languages and the results of historical and 
Riblical criticism—have bnmgbt about conceptions of the¬ 
ology and religion w*hich differ in many important points 
from tliose whicb have hitherto been accepted. In some 
quarters there has been manifcRted a disposition to reduce 
Christianity lo its simplest elements, and to rely only upon 
buch of its truths as may Ixi drawn from the words of 
Christ apart from tho deductions of the fathers, schoolmen, 
or ruformers, .and even of tho apostles themselves. On tho 
other hand there is also a disposition in some quarters to 
cling more closely to doclrinal teaching and to revive again 
the antliority of its ministers. We are now in the begin¬ 
ning of the controversy and tho end is yet far off; but 
when we turn and look back upon the past, the follow¬ 
ing eloquent words of Archdeae^ili Farrar are moiof than 
justified by tho work which Clirislianity has ae.emnplishoil: 
—“ Morally and physically, no less than spiritually, tho 
faith of Ohrifit wa.s the. palingenesis of the world. It camo 
like tho dawn of a new spring to nations ‘ effete with tho 
drunkenness of crime.’ The struggle was long and hard, 
but from th(‘ boar wheu Christ died began the death-knell 
to every Satanic tyranny and every tolerated almmination. 
From that hour holiness became the universal ideal of all 
who numo th<t name td Christ as thulr Lord, nnd tho 
attainment of that ideal the common heritage of tho souls 
iu which his spirit dwells.” 

The number of nominal Christians, chiefly in I'uropo 
and America, is estimated at upwards of 350,000,000, or 
considerably more than onc-fonrlh of tho total population 
of the globe. Of the various CbrLstiau churches, tlio 
Roman Catholics are tho most nnmerons, embracing about 
180,000,000. The Greek or Eastern Church cinbrac's 
about 75,000,000, and tlie iinmerous sects of Protcjjfants 
about 95,000,000, the last continnally iniireasing their 
numbera more rapidly prlhaps than cither the Roman 
Catholic or the Greek t'hnreh, in consequence of their 
evangelizing zeal and their eonncction with tho ever¬ 
growing infiiience of Great llritoin. Of the vaidous seels 
of rrt)tc.stant.s, tli« Luliierans, the Calvinistic, nnd tl>o 
Anglican Church are tho most numerous; the first being 
estimated at 30,000,000, the second at 13,000,000, nnd 
the last at 15,000,000. 

CHRIS'TZAMSANl), afortlfied townand the rnpital of 
tho province of Cliristiansand, in tlie kingdom of Norway, 
is sitmted on the northern co.ist of the Skager-Raek, nnd 
has 12,000 inhabitants. It stands on an extensK'e bay, 
where the Torrldal enters tlie sea. The harbour, which is 
safe and well sheltered, Is defended by a fortress on the 
small ibluud of Odderu. The town has long broad strectS) 
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Iftid out with great rcgularitv. Tlie houses, thougli 
cliiufly of wood, lire very ihmI and pleasant, and separated 
from one another hy gardens. The town is llle residence 
<if a bishop and of tin* stifl-amtinand, or governor of the 
Ijrovince. It lias a tine cathedral, a branch bank, inul a 
gminmar*school, 'I'lie jiriiicipal brandies of industry ni’e 


-—the maniifncturc of tobacco, tanning, brewing, dyeing, 
and shipbuilding. Chnstiansand is placinl in the most 
favourable pnsitiun of any port in Norway for the last 
industry, as it is .sitnnl(‘(i in the only district where the oak 
grows. It cxfiorts also logs, deals, and iish to England, 
'i'lie number of vessels wliich ammally enter and clour from 
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the port is about 000, of (JO.OOO tons hunlen. On tlie 
ciiast lultelers an; taken in givat numbers and Kliippcil to 
tli(‘ London markets. 

Ohristiunsand was founded in 1(141 by Christian IV., 
king ol Denmark, who intended to make it tlie primajial 
naval port of his doininhms. 

CHKIS'TIANSTAD, a strongly fortified town in 
southern Sweden, is the capital of tlie district called 
Cliristiaustud-Lan. It has SOOO inhahitanls. The towm 
is built on the Jlelge, w'hii’h is crossed hy a fine bridge. 
Tlic streets aie straight and wide, and the houses mostly 
huilt of w(Hid. It has manufactures of gloves, liiti'n, and 
woollen goods, and some trade in tiinhcr, pitch, and 
cheinleals. The lake Ihdge Sjor, lU-Ar tie* town, covering 
a surface of 30,000 acres, has been drained. It had long 
been growing very shallow, ami was said to be tlie cause of 
unheaUhiiK'SH to the town. A canal 100 feet in width 
connects CJiristiiuistad with the pmt of Alms, hy w’hich 
large ships arc enabled to reach it, and a railway joins it 
with Malrnii. The old fortifications have hi>eii trunsfunned 
into ornamental walks for the townspeople, and have added 
much to the pleasantness of the town. 

Cliristianstad was it uudcd hy Christian IV. of Denmark 
ill 1G14, and it was the ]>lace in w’hich the 1 ‘cvolution 
begaTi which ended in establishing the power of Gustavus 
III. in Sweden. 

CHaZSTtNA, anXSK(of Sweden), the daughter of 
Gnstavus Adolphus hy Maria Eleonora of Drandenburg, was 
bom on tho hth of December, 102(1. Gustavns fell at 
LiitKon, hi November, 1032, and Christina w*as placed in 
the bauds of live regents, hut in 1044 she took tho reins 
of goveriiinent into her own liands. She made peace with 
Deninaik, obtaining the cession of some territory to Sweden; 
sbo pressed on the peace with Gennunr, and finally be¬ 
came a party to the treaty of 'Wcstjdialia in 1648, by 
which she obtained tiirec voti^s in the diet of tho Germanic 
empire and tlio cession of Pomerania, Wismar, Bremen, 
and Verden. When pressed by the states to marry, she 
constantly and firmly refused; but in 1049 she named her 
cousin Gus^ivus os her successor, tliough soon after having 


done Ro slm had hcrsc4f crowned with gieat pomp under 
tho title of !•*«//. Having now no wars to eugago her 
atteiitiuu, bhc gave herself uji witii nil the energy of her 
cliaractcr to patroniriiig artisth and men of Ifttcrs, the most 
celebrated of whom were Yossius, ILansius, and Descartes, 

The iatercoursn of Chiistina witli these foreigners, many 
of whom were suspeeteJ of iulidelity, a growing dislike t» 
the influence of the Lutheran Church in the governincnt of 
the country, and jierhajis a dcrire for notoriety, first in- 
liuced her to abandon Jier original creed; and then sho 
became a secret con\erl to tho Rounui Catholic religion. 
Knowing this faith to be irrccoiicilablo with the jiossession 
of the crown, and finding herself growing weary of living 
in Sweden, where, also her popularity was diminishing, sho 
finally resolved on renouncing the crown in 1054; and ou 
the iOfh of June her abdication took place with great 
soh'innity. She afterwards resided chiefly in France, but 
died at Rome in 1089. Though nominally a private person 
after her abdication she claimed to retain sovereign rights, 
and her eiiueriy uiul lover Monaldesulu having gravely dis¬ 
pleased her she bad him executed in her presence during 
her residence in France. Probably her mind was not sound 
at all times. In 1600 she attempted to rcBume the crown 
on tlio death of her cousin Charles Gnstavus, but was re¬ 
jected Oil account of her religion. »Sco also Clement XI. 

CHKISTKAS. the festival of Christ's nativity, trans¬ 
ferred from 6th January to 25th Dec(*mbcr by Pojie 
Julius T. (.n37-352). Tlie real date of tho nativity hod 
biH’ii utterly lost, and some Christians celebrated it on 1st 
January, Home even in Blandi or SeptemW, but tlio many 
favoured 6th .Tanuary, until the best inquiries of Pop© 
Julius, as wc learn from St. Ciiuysostom, almost a con¬ 
temporary of that i>opc, led to tho new date of 25th Decem¬ 
ber being preferred. There is but little doubt that Julius 
committed a serious cn*or, since shcplicitls would not “ keep 
their Hocks by night ” on the hills of Judea in tho rainy in¬ 
clement month of Decemlicr. One mnst admit with regret 
that although the date of the crucifixion can be fixed with 
lulerahle accuracy, tho date of tho natirity is absolutely 
unknown. It is extremely probable that so momentous an 
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event was considered by the inyKtlcul early Christiana to 
have happGiiud in all lihcliluKid at one of the obvious divi- 
mons of the year, and that the corrcsimnding event, the 
“Annunciation,” oecnrrcd at another of sueli divisions. 
Accordingly the fonner would be gladly thotight to bo 
rightly fixed at the winter sulstice, and the latter, tlicrc- 
Jore, at tlio vernal oqninox. Rut the solstice shifted,! 
owing to th(5 errors of the calendar, and on the rufunnation ^ 
of the calendar by Gregory the accumulated errors were 
only partly annulled, so that Christinas l>ay no lonp;er falls 
on tho solstice, hut four days after it. 

With the solstice also was connected the great festival 
of Saturn, tho SATURNA-LrA, among tlic Romans; and 
according to the universal custom with the early Christian 
statesmen when Christianity first became the religion of 
the <*mpiro under Constantino the pagan festival was re¬ 
tained, but liinuHl to the scr\'ice of tho Christian church. 
With the Saturualla also, among tho northern Teiitoiiie. 
peoples, the ceremonies of Yule were mingled, and in 
Rritain even the obscure Dniidical rites of the earliest 
known Cellic dwellers in the land survive in the form of 
the sacred mistletoe bough. 

The Itmidie^al mihUufoe and holly, the Teutonic yule- 
log and blazing fir-tn^c, wliich symbolize tlio reviving suii, 
and the licenhe ami gift-bearing season of the pagan Satur¬ 
nalia, all join in making np the Christmas festirities in 
Kngland. lu Scotland the day was never held an occasion 
for lifdiday and merry making. 

CiiitisTMAS R(»x is the customary yearly gift to servants 
and dependants in Kiiglaml, answering to the efrennei of 
the b’rcncli Kew Year’s i)ay. The Cliristnma box has grown 
into a considerable tax upon householders, every postman, 
>vater lunicock, gasman, sweep, dnstmnn, &c., clmining 
his gift almost as a right, but like other Christmas customs 
puslied hitherto to excess, it now tends to decline, perhaps 
somewhat unduly. Its name arises from the fact that at 
Christmas-tide of old the church poor-lnix w'as carried 
round and the pnweeds distributed—a custom which came 
to bo imilated by apprentices with their iniisters’customers, 
and llienco by ofluT persons. Tlie Christmas boxes were 
usurtlly held to be due on the day after Cliristinas Day, 
2<Jlh DccchiImt, lirucc usually called “Boxing Day” in 
Paiglmid. 

CiiitiSTMAs Cahoi.s, once universal, fetill linger in coun¬ 
try parishes. 'J'hey arc short hymns commemorating tho 
song of the angels in the gospid nan’ative, and many arc 
most ancient. The carol was undoubtedly originully, like 
the Greek chorus (anolher variation of the same word, 
arising from the Aryan root<^KAK, to roll), a song and 
dance combined; indeed, the Welsh word carol still retains 
the simple meaning of “dance” alone. Tlio Christmas 
singers of the Nowels (A’ottpcf/es, “ good nows ”) might well 
dance for jc»y ns they sang their carols. Tl»c French Notl 
(Christmas) has its origin indicated by the last sentence. 
Returning to the antiquity of Christmas carols we may say 
that a l^tin one of thii fourth century by the poet Fniden- 
tius, extending to twenty-nine stanzas, still exists. It 
begins— 

^‘Qiiid est quod arctiim clrenlum 

S<il,)tun rocurrons, desurit? 

I'briKtiisne terrU nahritar. 

Qui lucis auget traiulteui?” 

(“ W’hy does the sun returning desert his narrow round ? 
Is it because Christ is born to earth, who incrcaseth the 
beams of his light?”) 

Tho earliest printed collection of Kiiglish Christmas 
carols was made by Wynkjm do Wordo in 1521, and it 
would seem odd that they should lie mostly of a convivial 
character did wc not know the passion in mediowal times 
for mixing the sacred with the secular, or ns ShiUcspeai'o 
(“Winter’s Tale”) says, “singing psalms to hornpipes.” 
The very old cai'ol which begins ns follows is still a great 


favourite with eonntiy folk, and as it is one of the oldest, 
80 is it one of tho quaintest and best;— 

"God rest you, merry gentlemen. 

Let nothing you dismay. 

For .Tebus Christ, our Havfour, 

Was bom upon this day." 

CHRISTUAS ROSE. Sec HicLLEnonus. 

CHRIS'TOPHXR, ST. (the “ Christ-bcarer ”) received 
his name Ix'cantso ho carried Christ across a stream 
in Syria. Ho had been converted by a hennit and bap¬ 
tized, and as a mark of jionitonco undertook to carry 
Btrang(‘rs acros.s the deep ford of the stream, a task for 
wliich his gigantic stature well fitted him. Once, says the 
legend, a little child presented himself to be carried, bnt tho 
giant found his burden grow heavier and heavier till he 
almost sank in midstreuin, and bad tho greatest difficulty 
in reaching the opposite bank with bis burden safo; os for 
himself he was quite exhausted. Then the I^ird levcaled 
himself, for it was he who had tested the giant's fortitndo 
and courageous fultllmeiit of liis task, and changed his 
namo from Adokimos to Christophenis. Christopher worked 
mira(!les, and converted so many thousauds that the pre¬ 
fect of Syria tortured him most brutally during the per¬ 
secutions under tho Emperor Decius. His unexampled 
strength under turtnre, and the courage with which ho 
finally met his martyrdom on the 2.5111 July, 254, converted 
even the cruel prefect to Christianity. St. Christopher’s 
day is 25th July. 

CHRISTOPHER’S, ST., or ST. KrTTS, one of tho 

W<‘st India Islands belonging to Great Britain, Is divided 
from Nkvis by a narrow cluuniel. It is 46 mUcs WJf.W. 
from Antigua, comprising an area of 6R square miles, and 
contains 30,thHl inhabitants. The soil is very fertile. The 
island is 23 miles in length by 5 in breadth, and contains 
many rugged pnscipiccs aud barren mountains, the principal 
of wliicb, Mount Misery, an extinct volcano, rises 
feet above the seiu The cliimato is lieultby, but violent 
Imrrie-ancs sometimes occur. The chief exports are tobacco, 
rum, sugar, and molasses. The priucipil towns arc Basse¬ 
terre, the capital, and Sandy I’oint. 

St. Cbristoplier was discovered, in 1493, by Columbus, 
who gave it the name it bears; but it was not Kcttled till 
1623, when a party of ICuglish took possession of it. 
After m.any disputes f<»r its ocenpation witli the French 
and Spaniiird.s, it was finally ceded to Great Britain at tho 
peace of TJtreclit in 1713. 

CHROBfAT^IC, in music. A chromatic, note in music 
is a note not forming part of the diatonic scale. Tims, 
Fj# is a chromatic note hi the key of C major, IxTause tho 
only F in the diatonic scale of tliat key is But since 
F$ is a component of tbo closely-allied scale of G major, 
and might occur in the course of a passage modulating 
from C to G, it shuald not then bo regarded as a ebrom-atic 
note in the key of C, since it is a diatonic note of the »eui 
key. The rule is therefore that those notes only are cliro- 
mutic which are not notes of the diatonic scale, and whwh 
occur in the coarse of a passage wholly in one key, tho 
notes hufore and after the one in question being diatonic 
notes of that key; or in other words, chromatic notes am 
those which, although not belonging to tho diatonic scale 
of the key, yet do not eausu iniMlnlation. In order, there¬ 
fore, for our to Iw in the key of C—that is, to bo .a 
chromatic note—it must be at onco followed by an Fij, 
or by some other note definitely characteristic of the key 
of C, and mu.st have been also preceded by such a not^. 
Tlio innjcjr third and siNth of the major key are chromatic 
to the minor key of the same name, and rice rcivd 
the minor third and minor sixth of tho minor key arc 
ehroinalic to the tonic major. Altliongli any note of the 
diatonic scale can, in passages of melody, he chroma¬ 
tically inflected either by a sharp or flat, yot for purposes 
of harmony, or for tho construction of tho chromatic scale, 
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only certain chromatic notes are available withont danger 
of eaitsing modulation out of the key. 

CiiiiOMATic CoNCORiiS ill u minor key arc the major 
common chorda on tlio niinor eecoiid with its iiiverBion, and 
on tlic Bupcrlonic with its inversion. All common chords 
f)])ccial to tile minor key ore chromatic to the major, except 
only the minor connnon cliord on the tonic mid its inver- 
siouH (disallowed). Also, the chord of the sixth on the T 
Bubdominnnt, with a minor third, whicli is of course dliiluniu 
to tlu' minor key, becomes chromatic to tlie major key. 
As wilh chromatic notes in general, the te&l of these chords 
being chromatic uiid not chords foreign to the key (fonning 
part of another key) is that they can and ought to ho pre¬ 
ceded and followed by chords formed of th« ordinary diatonic 
notes of the key. The folloiviiig passage is to be regarded 
as wholly in the key of C major;— 



The second chord in this example is the chromatic 
noininoii chord on the snpcrtoiiie (in llic second inversion); 
the fifth chord is that on the minor sixth of tin* key, niid 
its successor is that chord of tlic sixth on the .snbdoininnnt 
above mentioned —both the latter being diatonic to the minor 
key, but chromaliu in this place. 

(JiTKOMATif; Si/'AM*:, *1 111:, is a scale of twelve seinitones 
to the octavo. It is produeetl liy taking tlin whole seven 
major intervals of tlie major seal<‘, adding to them the two 
ijiinur intervals of the niinor scale, and then, in addition to 
these, tbreo further intervals, which llieroftne arc the only 
ones hi all strictness in be called chromatic, iiaim ly, the 
minor second, tlie augnicnled fourth, and the minor seventh. 
The first of tliesu is the minor ninth mid tlie last is the 
seventh of the chord of the key-note, while the second 
is th% third of the chord of Iho suportuiilc (dominant of 
the dominant); so that they are all strictly notes of the 
key. See Discouiss, FuNOAMKNrAb. 

Thus taking tho major scale of C— 

C, J>, K, F, G, A, JS, C, 


entirely composed of major or ])erha-t intervals (reckoning 
each interval always from the key-note), wc add Kf? and 
Aj?, the minor third and minor sixth charaideristic of the 
corresponding ki'y of C minor; and then w'o add and 
Db, the (minor) seventh ami minor ninth of the chord of the 
tonic, and also F^, the (major) third of the chord of fho 
supcrtunic (D). Thus wc produce the chromatic scale of 
0 , as under— 

C, Up, 1), Kp, !•:, F, G, Ap, A, Up, 15, C. 

This is freijuently hnt quite incorrectly written (on 
some idea that it is easier to read ") thus— 

C, C#, U, D}(, K, F. G, G> A, A{t, B, C, upw,ards, and 

0,^B, Bp. A, Ap, G, Gp, F, K, Kp, D, Up, 0, downwards. 

We add the chromatic scale of Fp to show tho principle 
carried out in a key with a more dilKcult signature. 




Whatever freedoms may be taken with tins se-ale for tlie 
convenienco of the jKa'former, tlic student of musical 
theory or tho composer can only think of tlic scale as 
given above; otherwise he is at once landed in the midst 
of difficulties of modulation ami othcre from which ho 
cannot readily extricate himself. In conjunction with this 
article read those on Diatonic, Kk.y, and Scalk. 

CJWO'BfIC ACID. Seo Oiiuomium. 

GRBO'BIZTB* or chromic iron, is the mineral from 
which xm^t of the chromium of commerce is obtained, tho 


compounds of that metal bring valuable as pigments. This 
mineral species is comjiosed of tho oxides of iron and 
chromium, and usually contains much alumina and magno> 
sin ns impurities* It crystallizes in the octahedral system 
generally as veiy' perfect thongh small uetulmdrons, is of a 
black or brownish-black colour, and has a specific gravity of 
about 4*17, hardness of 5*5. It resoinblcs inagnrtito, but its 
ehrmnium reactions arc distinctive; and it is found in veins 
or imbedded masses in serpentine, and a.s fine disseminated 
grains is common in many rucks. 

CHRO'MIUU, a metal discovered by Vuuquelin in the 
year 1797. He found it in a i*arc Siberian miiierul, which 
conUiiiicd lead, and was called, from its colour, red lead 
vTc, but is also known a.s crocoisite^ and found in the Ural, 
Uruguay, and Bmzil. 

Chromium is obtained as a light green crystalline powder 
by reducing the se.squiclilorido with zinc. Its specifio 
gravity is fi*Sl, according to Wolilcr. The u])pearanec of 
llic metal varies according to the cin*ninstauces under 
which it is reduced aud tho process by w’bich it is made. 
It suflers but lIUlc. change by exposure to llic air; it con¬ 
ducts electricity, but is not magnetic. Its atomic weight 
is 30*2; symbol, Or. It may be ]H>lished, and acquires a 
fine metallic lustre. It is very infusible, aud hard enough 
to scratch glass. Heated in the air it gniiUially becomes 
covered wilh a film <>{ green oxide. It bums brightly in 
oxygen gas, and in melting potassium chlorate, aud In 
clilorine. It is soluble in hydrochloric and in sulphnifc 
acid, but not in nitric acid. It d(»cs not occur in tho free 
state, but it forms the colouring matter of many well-known 
minerals, such as gns'ii ser|)cnriuo and tho costly emerald. 
Tito most abundant ore is chromic ii*on or chromate of iron, 
from w'hich its couqxnind.s arc manufactured. 

'I'lic principal ores which contain chromimu are— vhrfmale 
of lead or crominilfy ittdtxcsqnivhrnmafe. of lead or rhmni- 
cite, vhrfmale. of lead and copper or Vauquellnite^ and an 
mtfquioHdc or chroma oekre. Mo.st of those arc found 
beautifully ery^tullized. 

Chromium conibiues witli many of the elementary sub¬ 
stances. Oxygen and chromimu fonn threo oxides— 
chromic achl or trioxidc of chroinlnin ((/r 30 ;|), obtained in 
splendid crimson dcliqnosccnt crystals. It destroys vege- 
tiiblo colouring matter, aud combini's witli ba.sfis to form 
chromates. Anotlicr combination of oxygen and chromium 
forms the scsqnioxide (CryO^). It has a fino green colour, 
and is much nsed as a pigment under llic name of chrome 
green, .ind is also emjdoyud fur .ntaining gbtss and enamel¬ 
ling tmreolnin. It is extremely permanent and can be 
obtained in fine ciy*sta1s, w'itli a metallic lustre, and of 
gi'cat hardness. In this form it Is not acted on very much 
by acids. There are several liydratcs which are solnblo 
in acids, forming liighly-colonrcd salts. Tlic protoxide 
(Cr^O) is sfduble in strong acids, and tho suits are gener¬ 
ally of a purple colour. Chlorine and chromium c-ombino 
to form two chlorides—the protovliloridc and scsqnicliloridc. 
The former, or chroinons chloride (OrCl), is a white sab- 
stance funning a blue solution. It has a reddish colour, 
and sublimes in scab's wlicn gently heated in a close vessel. 
The SHsquie.liloride, or chromic chloride (CrsOlj), is a very 
beautiful salt. It sublimes into peach-coloured micaceous 
scales. It is slightly soluble m hot water, with a green 
solution. Chloro-chromic acid (CrOCl) is another remark¬ 
able compound. It is a dense liquid, blood-red by trans¬ 
mitted, black by roflected light. It has a specific gravity 
of 1*71, and boils at llH® C. (244“ Fuhr.) It is docom- 
jioHcd by water; by many inliainmable bodies wilh deton¬ 
ation. Bromine and chromium form the sesquibruinido 
(0rjBr3), a yellowisli-groen powder. The sosqui-iodide 
(Cr„I,^ is also green. Fluorine and chromium form a 
scsquifluoridc (Cr^Fa), a greenish powder; also a trifluorido 
(CrFs), a red fuming liqnid which acts rapidly on glass. 
It is decomposed by water, and gives off a dense rod vapour 
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very irritating to the lungs. Sulphur and chr<»ninm form 
B sesqnisulpliide (Cr 4 S 8 ); it is of a dark gniy colour, and 
infiammablo >vlinn heated in tho air. Phonphorua and 
chroniiuin form a phosphide (CrnP), n black substance 
slightly acted upon hy some of tho adds. 

Tho ialta ofchr<mium aro next to be noticed. There 
is perhaps no metallic substance which more jHirfectly oett^ 
as an acid to buses and as a base to acids than this metal, 
tlie differenco depending, of com'se, u])on its degree of 
oxidation—that Is, whether it be an acid or an oxide. Tho 
compounds of tho diruinic acid and buses, or the cliromates, 
will first bo mentioned. 

Chromate of potaMium (KCrO^) crystallizes in double 
six-sided pyramids of a pal« lemon-yellow colour, and is 
YCiy' poisunouK; it has n bitter taste, but it is soluble in 
water, insoluble in alcohol, and Iisls great tinctorial power. 
liichrouMle ofiwtaasiim^ or arid chromate (K 302 Cr.> 0 a), 
is a doubly oblique prismatic garuot-red crystal; it has a 
jtenotrating and bitter taste, and reddens litmus; it is 
soluble in water, unalterable by exposure to air or moderatt* 
heat, but easily dcconqmsed by many chemical agents. 
It is lunch used as nn oxidizing agent in many pniccwes, 
more especially in the uiauufacture of dyes .aiic] pigments, 
and is an article of com>iderablc connnei'cial inijioi'tancc, 
knuwu us hiclmnne.'’ Chromate and bivhrumnte of 
aodiam are vciy aualagous to those of potassium; the first 
is jellow and the second red. Chromate of calcium is a 
•gilt yell ow powd<*r. Chromate of magncaivin fonns yel¬ 
low crystals. Chromate of barium is a vellow solid, in- 
soluble in water, but deeompow*d by suljdiuric acid. Bi¬ 
chromate of chrumiuvi is nn uucrystallized solid, soluble 
in water and in alculiul. Bichromate of iron is a brown 
liijnid. ChrouMte of mnn^anese is also a brown liquid. 
Chromate of lead (PbCrCK.) is a fine yellow eubslanee, 
insoluble in water but iniscihlo with oil; it is extensively 
cni]>loycd ns a pigment, under tho nanio of chronic yel¬ 
low, and in calico piintiiig. Baaic chromate of lead 
( 2 Pha 0 Cr« 03 ) is a fine scarlet substance, insoluble in 
water, also extensively used in dyeing and calico printing. 

These .are the most important chromates. The salts 
which contain oxide of chromium as a base aro but little 
employed. We sluiU mention only tho most distinctly 
marked of them. AiVra^e of chromium is a reddish sub¬ 
stance, readily soiublo in water. Sulphate of chromium is 
a dark-coloured substance, not readily soluble in waliw, 
nor altered by exposure to air. The arsemate^ carbonate, 
and jdioffphaie of chromium aro all iiisoluhlo compounds. 

Clu'umlum is rccoguizeil among other bodies by yield¬ 
ing au emerald-green glass when fused with borax before 
the blowjiipe, by forming u soluble chromate when fused 
with an alkali, which precipitates barium salts pale yellow, 
lead salts bright yellow, mercurious salts brick red, aud 
silver salts crimson. 

CHRO'MOSPHEBB, a w<*rd of rather baibarous for¬ 
mation (chronmtoapherc would be more correct), is tho 
name given to tlie hrilliimt coloured envelope of ilaming 
gases surrounding tho yet more brilliant and far hotter 
rnOTOspiiKUE or nucleus. From the cliromosphere burst 
up those red “ prominences ” chicily of glowing hydrogen, 
which reach in a few minutes astounding heights from tlie 
sun’s furnace, heights varyhig from 20,000 to 100,000 
miles, spreading tlam laterally, and flonting for days at 
these great elevations as clouds in the smi’s atmosphere, 
lienee its name ‘‘sjiherc, or envelope, of colour.” The 
spoctroseopo detects also sodium, iron, niaguesiuni, barium, 
calcium, strontiuui, cadmium, manganese, sulphur, and 
some uUier elements in the bases of tho prominences in a 
gaseous form; aud these substances, therefore, form part 
of the chTomospbere. See Suk. 

CSSOM'lClaXf in Kiiglisli history. Tho deeply in¬ 
teresting national record of events from year to year, 
which is almost sacred in English eyes, the ancient “ Eng- 


lisli Chronicle” (or Anglo-Saxon Chronicle), was thrown 
into its present form under Allred the Great, probably by 
tho king's command. It is not unlikely that tho king 
wrote part of it. Itis “ the oldest English history, th« book 
which you should learn to reverence next after your Uiblo 
and Homer,” finely says Mr. Freeman, our greatest authority 
for early English history. It is true that thero is one older 
record, a contempoiary account by a monk named Gildas, 
of tho “ English Conquest ” of Rritain, valuable also os 
being written from tho Ihitish sldo, but it is so diffuse that 
its valno is much impaired, aud it only applies to Kent. 
The “ English Chronicle,” on tli« other liaud, begins with 
biief records cujiiod under Alfr<*d (at tho dose of the niuth 
ceiitur}') from the then still existing records of the English 
conquest. The best historians consider tho conquest to 
liavu begun in -110, and to have, lasted for a century and a 
half in its slow blondstaimul progress, and these records 
cover all the southern kingdoms. Frccinuii (“ Old KiigUsh 
History”), Green (“ History of tho English People"), and 
other competent judges, cunsidur the statemeuts of tho 
Clirouiclc in its earlier portions undoubtedly historic, though, 
as is most natural to expect, not without mythical inter¬ 
mixture. 'riie conquest of Mercia (Mid Britain) Is, how¬ 
ever. left ill darkness, and but faint light Is thrown upini that 
of Noithumbiia. Added to these scanty but priceless and 
venerable annai^ of the birth of England, the first {lagesof 
the “ ICiiglish Chronicle” contain slioi’t notices of the kings 
and bis)ioi>s, jirincipally of Wessex; nud large iu.scrtioiis 
from Bede’s “Eeclesiaslical History" (firii.shcd in 734), 
another snored English relic of the past, which Alfred him¬ 
self hud translated from the original Latin. [See Bkdk,] 
After tho period which is covered by Bede’s history, other 
additions from sources now lost fill out in the Ciiroulclo 
the meagre records of dates. With Etholwolf tho annals 
broaden into liistorj*, and when the time of Alfred is reached 
tho Chronicle starts into “ vigorous narrative full^of lifo 
and originality, and marks tho gift of a new jiower to tl.o 
Fiiiglish tongue. It rem.iin.s the first vernaculoi* histoi-y 
of any Teutonic people, tlie I'arliost and most vcncrahlo 
relic of Teutonic prose ” (Green). Geoffrey Gaimar, writ¬ 
ing in tlie twelfth centnry, sons that King Alfred had at 
Winehe.ster a ropy of the Chrouirle fastened by a cljuin, so 
that all who wislu'd might rend. Jh'ofessor Morley (“First 
Sketch of Eng. Lit,” l.ond., 1881) believes that the king 
appointi'd monastic*, liistoriogniphcrs, who each set down all 
local tilings worthy of rcmcmbi'ance at the close of each 
year, and from whoso colloulcd rucords tho year’s chronicle 
was (xunpiled. In some such way as tins the “ English 
Chruniclo” was kept up from Alfred's time till the Norman 
Conquest, and for three genoratious after that. Its last 
entry is the accession of Henry II. in 1154. In the articlo 
BnuNANnUHJi one of the fine outbursts of verse which 
oeeasionally adorn the Chrouiele is sis^keii of. Tho 
“ English Ohronielo ’’ is in Old English, or wliut used to 
ho called Anglo-Saxon, 

Although tho “ Englihli riironi< le” is pre-eminent, jt w 
not by any means alone so soon as we reach tho times 
of the Norman Conquest. Tlie cailiest of the so-called 
monastic chronicles is that of Marlanus Scotus, who 
wrote a Latin history from the cTe.ation to 1083, and who 
died at Mnyriire in 1086. Florence, a monk of Worcestorj 
rewrote the history of Scutus, but added dt*taila 

translated into Latin fi*om the “ English Chronicle,” and 
AS he worked from a fine full copy now lost, his quotations 
Iiavi* served to ]»resciTo many valuable records. Florcnco 
of Worcester's Chronicle, called “ Chronieon ex Chroiiicis,” 
is carried up to the year 1117. He died in 1118. Tlie 
work was afterwards continued in Worcester monastery 
till 11-11. Eadmer of Canterbury, a Bi'iiedlctinc, also 
wrote a chronicle of his time, that is, from the Conquest 
to the year 1122, very rich in details of tho eventful fife 
of his friend the Archbishop Anselm. • 
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But thft finest of those monnstic (T.at5n) chronicles nre 
duo to Henry 1 ,’h ruij^ii, and are Iho very valuable Chron¬ 
icles of AVillium of Malmesbury and of Ordcricus VitoliH, 
both of them, siiip^larl}' enough, extending to the same 
year, 1142, when it is jiresiimnblc tho good monks died. 
Orderic was bom about I07r», William in 10115. All these 
monkish chroniclers begin from tlie very beginning, mostly 
from tlic civation, or fnun the birth of Christ, &c., rapidly 
skimming over the earlier yiarts of their impossible task, 
growing full<?r as they reach the times of letters and reexirds, 
and finally rewarding tho explorer of their dim pages with 
fresh personal records of events of whicli the chronicler 
or one of liis friends liad oftentimes been an <'yi*’witness. 
Nearly every monastery had its own poor chronicle, of the 
greatest value t«> itself however. Tlinse mentioned in this 
article are but the chief of them, selected by historhans ns 
the richest and most at^curate. TJio Ohrcnicle of Orderic, 
a Benedictine monk of Normandy, in the last seven IxKiks 
of it, gives a diy butconseienthnis and trustworthy account 
(enriched with copies of leth'rs and reports of eouneils, &c.) 
of the political events of his time in Normandy and England. 
Tho Chronicle of Williuin of Malmesbury, who was so 
engrossed in his chosen work that he refused to bo made 
ubbot of that monastery, is as inten'Sting and jneturesqne 
us that of liis senior is bald. The monk w'as tiic friend of 
Robert, earl of Gloucester, the illegitimate son of Henry I. 
and the life-long enemy iStephen; and to Karl Robert 
William dedicated binchronicle. It breaks off with the story 
of the Kinjiress MatildaV escajn* over the ice from Oxford 
to Wallingford, iu wliite gannents; which, ends he, “I 
purpose describing more fully, if by God's grace 1 shall 
ever learn the truth of it from those who were present.** 
The careful desire for exactness in detail shown in this 
Bcnteiicc is chanudevistic of the faithful monk. 

The (’lironielo of Geoffrey of Moninontli, a Welsh priest, 
was also dedicated to Earl Robert of Gloucester, it is a 
liistory of British kings from Bnit, gri*at gi’iindson of 
ACnejw of Troy, to King Arthur with the Round Table. It 
may have a bjusis of British legends now hist, but it is for 
the most jmrt certainly a romance written willi the quaint 
circiimstiintial detail of a genuine clironiclc. Gi*offrcy was 
made Bishop of St, Asaph. He died in nr»4. The work 
of Wace must also be mentioned. A prebend of Bayenx in 
Steplnars reign and the beginning of that of Henry 11., ho 
mnjiliticd a Latin chronicle of the Norman Conquest into 
the “Roman dc Uou**(feo frequently quoted by Freeman in 
his great history), full of all sorts of \alnahle details, and 
practically almost contemporary with the events it records. 
Wace du*d in 1184. The valuable Chronicle of Henry of 
Huntingdon was also written in SteplM'ii's reign, recording 
contemporary events. Tlien there comes a blank up to 
the death of Thomas A’Beckct; hut after this the chron¬ 
icles arc numerous and important, 'i’he one of gnjjitest 
value is the great Chr'-niclo of Benedict of IVterborongh, 
covering the years to 1102, with its eijually valuable 
continuation by Roger of Howden (or Hovedon), written 
cln<ffly under Richard i., and carrying on the annals to 
1201. This chronicle was edited by Professor Stubbs in 
the series published by dir<*cti<in of tin? l^Iaster of the Rolls 
(Loud. 18&8 to 1873), and is tho primary authority for 
its periotL William of Ncwborougli and Giraldus Cam- 
brensis are also of this time. Then for tho history of tho 
reign of John and the earlier part of Henry II., tin? Chron¬ 
icle of Roger of Wendover, a monk of St. Alban’s (died 
1287), 18 an excellent source of information—a manly and 
fairly impartial history of the half century np to 1236, 
leaning rather towards tlic side of authority however. Tin? 
“Flores Historiamm” (Flowers of History), Roger's work, 
ends with 1236; hnt Matthew, called of Paris, a brothor 
monk of St. Alban’s, took it up, enlarged it greatly, and 
continued it in a chronicle ho e.allcd “ Ilistoria Major,” 
whose plait dealing with the tyrannons practices of popes 


and kings is really remarkable for the time. Matthew 
Paris’ Ghroniele iiins down to 1278. He had studied at 
the Univei*8ity of Paris (whence lus surname), and probably 
his travels hud fre(?d his mind, so that for the first time 
Biiicc the Conquest wc find in ^latthew's work n national 
as distinct from n loval sentiment. Matthew of Paris is at 
^onco the greatest and tho last of tho true monastic chron¬ 
iclers. His reputation was so great in his own time that 
the king himself (Henry HI.) contributed information to 
him wlicn on his frequent visits to St. Alban’s Abbey. 

Rfihcrt of Gloucester’s Chronicle, written by a monk of 
Gloucester in rhymed English verst; for the use of tho 
coimnnu pc»)ple, extends from llie siege of Troy to tho 
death of llenry III. in 1272. It was written alxiiit 1297. 
It is far more valuable to the studeut of lit'Craturo than 
to the historian. Walter of Uemhigford and Robert of 
Avesbury wrote eluouicles valnubh? for their c<»nteniporary 
uotiees of Edward Ill.’s reign; but the true vein of tlio 
chroniclers was worked out, and history turns elsewhere 
for its materials. One later chronicle is of value, the 
compilation of Thomas Wnlsingliam, the chief copyist in 
St. Alban’s gcripUtrlum. He produced, from tlio labours 
of several monkish scribes of the abl>ey subsequent to 
Matthew of Paris, a chronicle extending from 1272 to 
the end of the reign of Henry V. in 1422. He wrote 
up to nearly the date of his own death, as his famous 
prodecesKors had done, and gave an account of contem¬ 
porary matters of some worth. • 

We t>ass now to the Tudor clirouiclcs. Fabyan’s 
Chronicle in Engli.sli prose was the first of these, and 
extends to the year 1604. Fahyan was a somewhat 
wealthy citizen and alderman of Txmdon. Ho died in 
1512. His successor was Polydoro Vergil, an Italian, who 
became Archde^aeon of Wells under Heiirj' VIT., and whose 
chronicle covers that king’s reign and tho first few years 
of Heniy VIII. It is in Lathi. Vergil died in Italy in 
IfiO.*). Bernard Andre, an Austin friar, although a 
Frenchmen, was in high favour at Henry Vll.’s court, and 
wiu? tutor to Prince Arthur, elder brother of Henry VIII. 
lie undertook to write 3 ’eai*ly anuols for Henry VII., and 
no doubt fulfilh'd his promise, but unhapiiily all me lost 
except those of two years. Ho seems to Jiavc continued 
his work, fur tlu>re are also extant by him portions of a 
Chronicle of Henry VIII., tho years 1516 and 1521 being 
complete. Fabyun had a wortliy successor in Edwaixl 
Hall, born in Shropshire at ti»e end of the fifteenth cen¬ 
tury', Hull’s Chronicle has for full title “ The Union of 
the two noble and illustre families of Lancastre and Yorko,” 
and is carried on to the year 1532. Hal! was a Cambridge 
scholar, and afterwards studied at Oxford; ho won commou 
Serjeant and judge in tho HherilTs court, lie died in 1587. 
Hall’s Chronicle was only published after his death. It 
was proscribed uuder Philip and Mary. It is a fearless 
book and of great value; and its greatest value is of a 
kind nut <lreamt of by its compiler, for fnmi its pages 
the immortal Shakspeare drew his knowledge of English 
history in part, bidng indebted for the remainder to tho 
nearly contemporary Holinshcd. The monastic chroniclers 
had made the whole world circle round their abbey or 
their ])ati'on; tliew; Tudor writere wrote in the desire that 
Englishmen should know what it iKdioved them to know 
of the life of their own c*>untry. Hall’s Chmiticle was 
completed by Richard Grafton, wlio also produced an 
abridgment of Hall in 1503, and a general “Manual of 
the Clironiules of England ” (beginning as usual from the 
creation) in 15 C5, as well as a larger work of more specially 
English history, “ A Chronicle at largo of the Affayres of 
England and Kynges of the same,” in 1569. Stow the 
antiquary, in 1.501, also guvs to the world a “Summaryof 
English Chronicles;” and being assisted by Archbishop 
Parker when be was on the point of returning from starva¬ 
tion in literature to the comfortable subsistence be formerly 
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earned at the tailor's bench, he completed, twenty years 
later, that thick quarto of 1200 pages which has pven, and 
still gives, so much pleasuro—the “ Annoles, or Generale 
Chronicle of England from Brute unto this present yeare 
of Christ'* (1580). These two last-mcntioucd works do 
not seem to have fallen in the way of tlie greatest of 
Englishmen; but even more than to Hall is Shakspeare 
indebted to the last of the Tudor chroniclers, the well- 
known Ralph Holinshed, for liis history. Holinshed's 
Chronicle was the result of the united labours of several 
authors working under his direction, and appeared in 1577 
in two folio volumes with woodcuts. Sliakspeore was thir¬ 
teen years old then, and it is to be fmrly asbumed that the 
fascinating volume was the delight of that impressionable 
time of his life. A ** Description of Britaino ** precedes the 
chronicle, inestimable since it gives a gi*apblc picture of 
England in Elizabeth’s day. Several passages In the 
chronicle displeased the great qneen, and Holiuahod had to 
issnu u M'cond edition in 1587. Holinbhod is practically 
unknown except by bis great work (great by ita results as 
influencing Shakspcarc’s mind rather than in itself, though 
it is of cuiisiderahle ineril); bnt so much is known os that 
lie was bum at Bosley in Cheshire, and that ho was at 
some time of *hi« life steward over a large estate in War¬ 
wickshire. Xu any good annotated editiun of Shakspeare 
the student will find how cnriouRly close the poet keeps to 
Hall or to Holinshed, and yet with what consummate art 
«ho breathes life into their simple story. If space permitted 
it would be easy to show that Dr. Johnson fell Into the 
inost fatal error when, in criticising one of those master¬ 
pieces which still stir the blood, he said (of ** Richard the 
{Second ”), this play is extracted from the Chroniclo of 
Holinshed, in which many passages may he found wliich 
Shakspeare bos, with very little alteration, transplanted 
into his s(Mmes”—fatal error, because it is superficially a 
truth. The ^Mittlo alteration” makes of an interesting 
record the “ mirror held to natnre,” and turns the interest 
of the past into passages “not for an age, but for all time.” 

CHBONlCLBS, the name of two books of tlio Old 
Testament. In the original Hebrew they constitute only 
om. hook, entitled ** Dibrd Ilayyomhn,” which signifies 
“ Words of Days.” In the Septuo^nt they are called 
Paraltiponieim^ “ things omitted.” TIjb name Chronicles 
sccTOB to have been first applied by St. Jerome, who is 
followed by Du Pin, Bishop Patrick, and many others, in 
supposing that Ezra, otherwise Esdiiis, was the cmnpilcr 
of thi^o books. Tills view has, however, been abandoned 
by some of the best modem Biblical critics, who assign the 
comjiilation to a date nearly a century later thiui Ezra’s 
time. The chief design of the author seems to have been 
to exhibit the priestly genealogies, ranks, and functions, 
and evcrj’thing in connection with the history of the temple 
at Jemsalein, and to bring out prominently narratives 
illustrative of divine wrath being visited upon wrong-doers, 
and of obedience earning divine favour. 

CBRONZOniiSf in French history, answer some¬ 
what to the Chronicles in English history (see CuhOkiclk), 
but the latter bo^n at a far earlier date than the former. 
While the great “English Chroniclo” was written, the bulk 
of it, under Alfred the Great, who died 901, the fiwt chron- 
iques of France date only from late in the thirteenth 
century. Of such was the Cbroniquc of Primat, a monk of 
St. Denis, which in the fourteenth century was made the 
b^is of “Lcs Grandcs Chroniques do France.” The 
“ Great Chromque ” was brought regularly up to date by the 
monks from o^cial sourcos and under royal authority till 
the reign of Charles V. (died 1380), and laymen continued 
It till the reign of Louis XL (died 1461). 

The ^‘Conqudto de Constantinoble” of Geoffrey de 
VUlchardcmin is a very fine and strikisg work in the 
dironique form of the early thirteenth century, and tho 
history of the crusades is continued by the similar “ Blo- 
voL. ir 


graphy of St. I/)uis” of Jean do Joinvillo, seneschal of 
Ohampagne at the close of the same century. The other 
^reat chronicler was Froissart (1337-1409), who founded 
bis immortal work on a careful chroniqne by Jean Lebel, 
canon of Libgc. See F&oissAitT. 

GHBON'OOSABI. an inscription in which a certfdn 
date or epoch is expressed by numerical letters, such letters 
being generally made laigor than the rest, in order to assist 
the eye in selecting them. The idea appears to have come 
from the East, tho oldest specimens known being one in 
Hebrew of the year 1208, and another in Arabic of the year 
1318. Englishmen contrived these literary puzzles as 
early as the fourteenth century. But England was not tlie 
soil on which the chronogram was to fiunrish. Mr. Hilton 
(“ Chronograms, 5000 and more,” I/)nd. 1882) tells us that 
specimens ore rare both in this country and in France, and 
are scarc-ely to be found in Italy; but in Germany and 
Holland and Belgium they lie thi^. Tlie rage for them in 
Germany moved tlie scum of Addison. “The laborioos 
German wits,” ho says, “will turn over a whole dictionary 
for one of these ingenious devices; you would fancy, }M*r- 
haps, that they were searching after an apt classical term 
but instead of that they ore looking out for a word witli an 
M or a D in it. When, therefore, you see any of these 
inscriptions, you arc not so much to look in them for tho 
thought as for the year of our Lord. There are fondgn 
universities where this kind of wit is so ranch in vogue 
that, as you praise a man iu England for being an excelh'nt 
philosopher or ])oet, it is an ordinary character among 
them to be a great chronogrammatist.” 

As a specimen of the clironogram the following (hay ser\’e: 
—In 1666, when a day of national humiliation was ap¬ 
pointed in tho expectation of an engagement between the 
English and Dutch navies, a pamphlet issued in reference 
to the fast-day, instead of bearing the imprint of tho year 
after the usual fasliion, had this seasonable sentence at the 
bottom of the title-page: ‘•Ix)rD ifaVe MerCIe Vpon 
Vs.” It will bo seen that the total sum of the figures 
represented by the numeral letters (printed in capitals) 
gives tho requisite date, 1666. Another common use of 
chronograms was on medals, as in tho legend of one struck 
in 1632 to commemorate certain victories of Gustavus 
Adoljihus: “CjirIstVs DVX ergo TKlVMriiVs.” They 
also may be found, thongli very seldom, in England, 
inscribed on monuments and on buildings, both cccleiastical 
and civil, to record the date of erection or construction, as 
on a tomb to Thomas Ford, who died in 1658 at Islington, 
Devonshire: “DouMlo et ut spuro CIkereb rInk 
Labe rksVrqent.” The letters that compose the 
chronogram are almost invariably printed or incised iu a 
larger character than the remainder of the inscription, and 
when once the eye is familiar with the singular appearance 
of the mixed array of short and tall letters, tlie antiepmry 
whose researches have not hitherto led him into the quaint 
field of chronograms is able instantly to unravel many a 
hitherto puzzling inscription. ^ 

CHRON'OGRAPHf a time-meosnrer, intended for use 
on occasions when very great delicacy and accuracy are 
required. By means of it the time can easily be determined 
to the tenth of a second. In fact, some chronographs— 
made specially for scientific pnqxises, and diiefly used for 
the determination of longitudes in great trigonometrical 
surveys—render It possible to determine with exactness 
even so exceedingly minute an interval as the hundi-cdth 
part of a seo-ond. Electrical chronographs arc largely used. 

CHBONOL'OOY (from Gr. ckronoloyia)^ a word 
literally signifying dme-reckoning, bnt now used to mean 
the science of measuring time. A histoiy cannot be 
written in an intelligible manner without respect to chrono- 
logy, bnt the order of a history will often difier from that 
of a purely chronolo^cal arrangement. In history each 
connected scries of events is related scparatelft ^d thus 
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forms a unity^ in which the progress and development of 
certain principles, caasus, or given conditions of society 
nro exliibited. In tdironolog)' events of various naturally 
distinct series arc interuuxed, nothing being attended to 
except the order of time in whicli they happened. Thus 
A mero cbronulogieul table, or chronicle, of the events of 
the last century would euumerate, under no arrangement 
except the order of time, the events which had taken place 
during that period in all the countries of the world. 

Dionysius of Halicarnassus observes that while Thucy¬ 
dides has divided his history of the Pidopuinicsian War into 
many parts, Herodotus, having in his history embraced 
many different subjects, has f«)nncd them into a single 
w1h»1c, of which the several parts perfectly correspond. Tlie 
history of Herodotus is in tlic form of an epic poem, of 
winch the main subject is the wars of the Greeks and Per¬ 
sians. The digressions wlilch con'cspoud to the opisudi's of 
an epic poem, and, os in the cjusc of that cd Egypt, take up an 
entii'e hook, render it diflicull for a student to funn au idea 
of the history ns a whole. But if the episodes art; cut out, 
the whole liistory exhibits the main subject in regular order. 
But although both Herodotus and Thneydides have so 
far adliered to a chronological arrangement os to relate the 
events in the order of time in whicli they Im^ipciicd, neither 
of them attended to chronology' in any scicntilic sense. 
They were both prevented from doing this hy the want of 
any fixed epoch or startlng-iKjint from whieli to reckon. 
Tiiucydidcs, in recording the events of the Pelopoimcsiun 
War, keeps to the order of the years; and he fixes the date 
of the commencement of the war (il. 2) by referring to the 
truce iinidb after the capture of Enlxna, to the priesthood 
of Clnysis in Argos, to the ephorship of Ainesms at Spm*ta, 
and the nrehonship of Pythodorus at Athens. In speaking 
of events that happened long before the war (L 13-lU), he 
ntfers to the end of the Pelopoimcsiun War os the point 
from whicli to reckon backwards. 

The delcnniuation of the length of the year and the re¬ 
gulation of the c/ilendar appear to have occupied tljc atten¬ 
tion of the ancients before they ilioughl of dating events 
from a fixed epoch. The first era, or compntatlon of time’ 
from un epoch, made use of among the Greeks was thtat of 
the olympiads. The date of the original institution of the 
Olympic Games is placed in very remote antiquity; but it 
was a long time, even after their revival by King Tphitus 
(b.c. 884), before they came to be used for the purpose of 
fixing historical events. Timajus of Sicily, who lived in 
the ruign of Ptolemy Philadclphus (u.c. 283-245), was the 
first W’lio attempted to establish an era, by comparing and 
correcting the ilates of the olympiads, the Spartan kings, 
the orcbons of Atiicns, and the priestesses of Jnno. Era- 
toBthenes (]i.c. 1U4), the father of chronology, and Apollo- 
dorus (n.a 115) digested the events recorded by them 
according to tlic olympiads and the succession of Spartan 
kings. When thr olympiads were adopted as an era, the 
reckoning commenced from the games at which Corcebus 
was the victor, being the first at which the name of the 
vict^ was recorded. This date is placed 108 years after 
tlie restoration of the games by Iphitus, and corresponds 
with i».o. 776. Eratosthenes, the astronomer, endeavoured 
to establish an exact system of chronology by ascortnining 
the (lutes of certain ancient events, which might servo as 
fixed points from whicli to reckon all other events. The 
dates which he affixed to the principal events of antiquity 
are given from Clemens Alcxandrinus, in Clinton (“ East. 
Hek,” i. 124). Those of Apollodorus, who made some 
corrections on the system of lilratosthcncs, arc given in 
Clinton, l 125, as preserved by Eusebius. Clinton has 
shown that the leading dates of Eratosthenes and Apoll< 
dorus were adopted generally by subsequemt chronologcrs, 
both Greek and Latin. Among the Romans the most 
eminent autliorifcy in chronology was Varro, w’ho lived in 
the ccntury^mmediately preceding our era. 


The establishment of the first olympiad os a common 
epoch may bo said to have inveu birth to chronology as n 
Kcieiicc, by introdneiug into historical writing the general 
practice of dating events with reference either to that or to 
some other fixed point. Thu principal business of chrono- 
logers after this was to determine tlie relationship of each 
of those epochs to every other. 

The common era of the Homan historians commences 
from the foundation of the city of Koine, but there was a 
great variety of opinion among the ancionts respecting the 
date of this evdnt. Thu Komans themselves for tiie most 
pai't followed cither the compntntion of Cuto, which places- 
it in n.c. 751, or that of Varro, which assigns it to n.c. 

53. This practice of dating events from the building of 
liome may be regarded ns the first adoption of the simplo* 
method of ntckoniiig from a fixed point by single years, 
and as forming tiierofnrc one of the great stages of chro¬ 
nology. Auotlier usual mode of reckoning among tlio Latin 
historians was by the annual consulships, (fften both the 
year of the city and the names of tbo consuls are given. 
Tliu method of reckoning from tin; first olympiad was 
occasionally employed long after the birth of Olirist. But 
from A.i>. 312 the regular public mode of computation 
tlirunghout the Roman Empire, both west and east, was by 
the liidIctionK, which were jKvcles or periods of fifteen yjjars 
beginning with that year. Tlie metliod of dating events 
from the birtli of ChiiKt is said to have been first }iractised 
hy u Roman monk named Dionysins the Little about tho 
year 627. The method of reckoning from tliis epoch being 
now universally adopted throughout Clirlstcndom, bos fur- 
nislied a diruuologleal roeasnre of mnch mure extensive 
application than any other which had preceded it. It is 
held by many that tho birth of Christ took plac^c about 
four years earlier tluin the date assigned to tbo event by 
l)ion)sIus, bnt this mistake of the inventor of the common 
era does nut affect its value as a srliemc of cliroiudogical 
notation. It is quite unimportant wbat the point is from 
W’hieh we reckon, if it be a determinate point. 

There is ono inconvenience attending the choice of an 
event for reckoning from so recent as the birth of Christ, 
namely, that it necessarily introduces two modes of reckon¬ 
ing, and leaves tho events of a large—in fact of tho largest 
—portion of Instory to bo dated backwards, or according 
to the distance of each hebiiid tiio assumed epoch. To 
provide a mure comprehensive mode of reckoning, Josepk 
Scaligor, in 1582, invented wliut he colled (after Julius 
Coisnr) tho Julian period, being a cyolo of 7380 years, 
whicli is the pmduct of the continued multipHcatiou of 28, 
the number of the solar cycle, 19 that of the lunar, and 15 
that of the indiction. The advantage of this constmetiou 
of the period is, that the place of any of its years in any 
one of these cycles is at once found by a simple pi’ocoss of 
division. It is found that tho first year of tbo Christian 
era must, according to its position in these three cycles, 
coiTespond to tlie 47Hth of the Julian period. We have 
therefore, in this period, a chrunologicol measure which can 
be applied over all that time before the birth of Christ. 

Astronomy has done great servicte to chronology by the 
means which it affords of ascertaining tho exact date of 
many eclipses of the snn and moon which are recorded by 
ancient writers, and which are sometimes connected by them 
with historical events tliut happened at or near the same 
time. In tho first volume of Uie French work, “ I/Art do 
Verifier les Dates” (pp. 146-266), are (pven lists, first, of 
all tbo eclipses of the sun and moon which could have been 
seen to tho north of tho oqimtor for ten centuries pi'eceding 
tho birth of Christ; and secondly, of all tlioso recorded 
before tliat epoch by ancient writers. In a subsequent 
volume there is a fist of the visible eclipses tliat have- 
happened since the commcncAncnt of tbo Christiau era. 

CHaONOM'ETER, a name applied to such time¬ 
keepers os are used for determining the longitude at sea,. 
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or for other purposes where great accuracy is required 
combined witli portability. Some are made fur the pocket, 
resemble ordinary watches iu appearance, and, like them, 
are made to go thirty hours .with once winding up. Marine 
chronometers are usually larger, with dial^plates 8 or 4 
inches in diameter, and made to go from two to eight, or, 
by some recent improvements, even as many as thirty-two 
days with onco winding up. They indicate hours (from L 
to XXIV., to avoid the possibility of an error of twelve 
hours), minutes, and seconds, often on separate circles; 
and they are furnished with a small liand to indicate the 
days which have elapsed since winding up. Tlio mechanism 
is usually inclosed in a brass box mounted on gimbals, 
BO as to preserve one uniform position, and inclosed in a 
mahogany case. 

The greater part of the mechanism of a chronometer re¬ 
sembles that of a common watch, but it is constructed with 
every possible prorisiou to iosuro accuracy. Tins being 
ti-catod under Houolooy, wo have only to uoUco tlic more 
jirominent of the distinctive features of a chronometer. 
Theso are the dtiachtd udipement and the compentation 
halancc. The former is a contrivance by whicli tlie balance, 
the vibrations of which constitute the actual measure «f 
time, is, during tbo greater part uf its movement, entirely 
detached from, and consequently nnaffocted by, the train 
of wheel-work from which its im])ulse is derived, the wheels, 
iu fact, standing still through the greater part of each 
vibration. The compensation balance is a b^utiful coii- 
trivonco for counteracting the efiect of changes of tempevn- 
turc, which, by cansing an onlinmy balance to expand and 
contract, occasion a variation in the extent of its vibration, 
and consequently in the rate u£ going of the timepiece of 
which it forms the essential feutnre. This correction, in 
tho ordinary compensation balance, is eiTected by forming 
the rim of the balance of two semicircular slips of metal, 
fixed at one cud only, and each consisting of a viiiy uari-uw 
riband of steel joined to an outer rim of brass. Each of 
these semicircular slips, consisting thus of two metals 
dUTerently afiected by heat, is capable of altering its shape 
with every change in tho temperattire to which the chrono¬ 
meter is exposed, in such a way as to keep the vibrutiuus 
of tho balance always the same. In the first ninrino chro¬ 
nometers, constructed by llarrisou, this object was attained 
by applying sneb a compensating apparatus to the balauco 
spring. Arnold following, probably nncuiisciously, in the 
track of the French watchmaker Lo Uoy, applied it to 
the balance itsidf. Many other improvements liavo been 
made in the chronometer, rendering it almost os periect lui 
anything from the hand of man can be expected to be. 

CHRON'OSCOPS* an ingenious instrument invented 
for measuring the extremely small spaces of time occupied 
by a shot in passing through difierent sections of tho boro 
of a gun. Discs of metal are made to revolve with im- 
mense velodty, and by means of electric currents a spark 
is delivered on the edge of the discs at the moment when 
the shot passes certain known points within tho bore of 
the gun. The Instrument con measure tho time up to the 
millionth part of a second. See Ovnxekt. 

CBRTB'AXJS. See Pupa. 

CBRyS'AMKIC ACID. This acid is obtained from 
aloes by oxidation with nitric acid, as a beautiful yellow 
shining powder. It is slightly soluble in cold, very soluble 
in boiling wator, also in alcohol and ether. Tho solutions 
are deep purple, and very bitter. It forms a number of 
salts of various beautiful colours (some of which ore 
dlchroric). The formula is C7H^20e. This acid detonates 
when heated. 

OBRTSAN'THiaiUH. a name applied to a genus of 
flowers belonging to tlie order Compohitjr, most of which 
are wild in different parts Europe. It is popularly 
known from its comprehending the Chrytanihemum sfnetuie, 
a Chinese half-shrubby plant, whoso numerous varieties 


constitute one of the chief ornaments of gardens in the 
months of October, Kovember, and December. Tlie 
flower-heads consist exclusively of ligulato florets of 
almost every colour except blue. Pure white, bright yel¬ 
low, deep and palo red, rich purple, and a dark maroon 
brown occur in different varieties, and together contribute 
to tbo beauty for which tho species is so much admired. 
They strike root with facility by cuttings. Chrytanih^ 
mum leucanthemum (the ox-^e daisy) and Chrysanthe¬ 
mum seyelum (the com marigold) are both ^mmon in the 
British Isles. 

According to Beutham and Hooker the genus includes 
Pyrothrum, and consists of 120 described species. These 
ore widely dispersed tlirnughont Europe, tho mountainous 
and colder parts of Asia, North and South Africa, the 
Canary Islands, and North America. The bracts of tho 
involucre are rather broad, imbricate in several rows; and 
the ucliuncs, five to ten rib]>ed, ore without hairs. 

CHRY^SEIS (that is, ** daughter of Chrysus ”), whoso 
owti luune was Astynome, was tbo child of Ohryscs, priest 
of Apollo, and was captured by Achilles in the Trojan 
War. She fell by lot to the share of Agamemnon in tho 
distribution of tbo booty, and her fatlier was reviled when 
he sought to recover her from tho king. Apollo, to whom 
the priest cried for vengeance, sent a plague among the 
Greeks as they lay before Troy; and as Calclias, tho Greek 
soothsayer, revealed tho cause of the god's anger, Aga¬ 
memnon was forced to yield up the girl. Ho consoled 
hlinsulf by taking in ber place another female prisoner, 
Briseis, forcing Achilles, to whom sho hud been allotted 
os a prize, to give her up to him. Hence the wrotli of 
Achilles and the wars of tho Greeks, which form the 
innnortui tale of the Iliad. 

CHHys'SNB, a crystalline hydrocarbon (CfjII^) ob¬ 
tained by Laurent from pitch or gas tar by repeated dis¬ 
tillation. The products which come over Inst consist of a 
soft reddish or yellow moss and of a thick oil, in which 
crystalline plates ore visible. That which condenses in tho 
neck of the retort consists principally of cliryscnc, so called 
from its golden colour, while the receiver contains Pl'iiENK. 
Chrysene is yellow, crystalline, inodorous, and tasteless, 
it is insolublo in W’uter and aleohol, and almost insoluble 
ill ether; it is soluble in hot oil of turpentine, and crystal¬ 
lizes out on cooling. Warm concentrated sulphuric acid 
dissolves it, and it assumes a beautiful green colour. ^Itric 
neld forms a rod nitrochiy'sene; chlorine and bromine both 
decompose it. It melts at 230° O. (446° Fahr.) 

CKiEtYSID'IDJG!, a family of hymenoptcromi insects 
of tho section Tnbulifero. The inrects of tliis family ore 
of parasitic habits; they seek the nests of otlior hyinetiop- 
tera, where they deposit their eggs, to tho destruction of 
tho rightful owners. 

These insects are richly coloured: the Itcad and thorax is 
of a hrilliaut green or blue, while tlio abdomen is crimson 
or a glowing coppery red, which h.is gained for them tho 
pjjpular name of “ Ruby-tnils.” They have an ovipositor, 
but as there is no poison-bag alttoched it does not fting. 
The hinder segments of the abdomen con be drawn one 
into nnotlier like the tubes of a telescope; the under side 
is concave, and wlirn tbo tiny insect is olarincd it rolls 
itself up into a ball, completely covering its head with the 
abdomen and leaving the wings sticking out. It is thus 
sting-proof against tlie attacks of wasps, &c. Mr. West- 
wood rchiles—from M. lo Comte do Saint Fargeau—an 
instance of its bucccss in depositing its eggs against over- 
wiiclming odds. One of tho mason wasps returning to 
its ncurly-iinislicd cell laden with pollen paste, found A 
hedychruin (one of the Chrys's family) in its nest, and 
Attacked it with its jaws. The parasite immediately coiled 
itself into a ball, so that the wasp was unable to hurt it. 
The wasp, however, bit off tlie four wings, and rolled it 
to the ground. It then deposited its own loo^ iQ the cell 
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and flew away; whereupon the hcdychrum, now wingless, 
liad the perHcveriug instinct to crawl up the wall to the 
nest and tliere quietly d<'posit its which it placed be¬ 
tween the )H)lIen paste and the wall of the C(dl, thus pre¬ 
venting the wasp from seeing it. 

OBRYBZP'PUSt son of Apollonius of Tarsus, was born 
at Soli, in Cilicia, n.i'. 280. He went to Atbeiis, and 
attended the iiihinictlon of tbe stoic Cleanthcs, whom he 
succeeded. Cbrysippus was a skilful dialectician. He is 
said by Diogenes to hare written upwards of 705 volumes, 
that is, treatises, many on the same subject. After Zeno 
he was cousidered the main prop of the Porch, and in one 
respec't his clahn was sup<!rlor to Zeno's as a founder of 
the Stoic philosophy, for what before him was but a theory 
he reduced to a logical system. He died aged seveuly- 
three. (Diogenes Laertius, book vU., “Life of Chrysip- 
pus; ” Fabricius, “ Blbliutbeca Grajwi,” vol. ii., Uamb. 1838.) 

CHRYB'OBBR'YL (Gr. chrusos^ golden; and heruUos^ 
beryl) is a beautiful genu When of good quality it is 
generally of a ycllowish-grccn colour, but varies greatly as 
to the particular bba<lc of green; it consists of glucina and 
alumina, and crystallizes In the rhombic system us mudilied 
)>risnis, frequently twiuned, giving rise to stellate forms. It 
bus a hardness of 8*5, and specific gravity of 3'5. This 
stone, although very beautiful, is nut much used for jewelry. 
Tile chrj'sobcrj'l of the ancients appears to have been a 
difTereut stone, possibly tlie clirysoprase. 

CHRYS'OCHLOK'IS. See Mole. 

CHKYSOCOXs'lJL (Gr. c/en/jrojr, gold; and koUn^ glue) 
is a hydrous silicate of cojiper found in incruKtations, and 
botryoidal in the ncighlK»urhood of some copper ores; when 
sufBcicutly plentiful it Xuniis a good ore of copper. Hurd 
specimens arc sometimes cut and ]>olibhcd fur jewelry. The 
hardncKK varies from 2 to 4, and the specific gravity is about 
2*2. The composition is very variable, and tbe theoretical 
formula is Cu0Si0s-|-21I;)0. The colour may be a bluish- 
green or a bright green. 

CHRYS'OIiITK (from Gr. chrn»os^ gold; and Vihos^ n 
stone) was formerly prized ns a gem; it is mentioned as 
oue-of the stones of the Jewish cjihod, and in the middle 
ages was symbolical of St. MattJiew, but (be name w'as 
sometimes applied to the yellow topaz. It is not innch 
esteemed at the present day. 'fhis mineral is a silicate of 
iron and manganese, of a green or yellowish colour; it has a 
hardness of C to 7, a specific gravity of 3*5, and crystallizes 
in the rhombic system. This species is often c^led peridot, 
and the common grannlar variety, olivine, occurs in basalts 
and other basic volcauic rucks. 

CHRYSOMXIi'lDJB, a family of Beetles belonging 
to the section Tctraincni and the group rhylophaga. The 
Chrysomclidsc, or Golden Beetles, cunstitutc a very nu- 
nicrous and beautiful family of the beetle tribe; they are 
generally moderate in size, and frequently very brilliant in 
colom'iog. A beantifal British species is Chry»rmvela 
ccreah’s, fonnd on Snowdon; it is of a golden colour, 
stri{tfd with rich purple. A species of Lina is frequently 
fonna on poplars. 

CHBYSOPHYLXUM* Sec STAit-Ari^LK. 

CSH&YS'OPBASS (Gr. cJtrutot^ gold; and y;rason, a 
leek) is an ajiple-green or lcck-gn*cn variety of Ciialce- 
DOJ9Y, coluurt^ by about one per cent, of oxide of nickel. 
The stone is considered of some value on the Continent for 
small ornaments, and in Silesia it is worn as a clianu. 
In tho middle ages this stone was regarded os symbolical 
of St. Tbaddsns, and it is mentioned in the Revelation of 
St. John 08 oDo of tho stones of the Now Jemsalcm. 

CBRYS'OBTOBK» BT. JOHN (Gr. Chrusottomoa, ue, 
the goldcu-mouthed), tho most renowned of tho Greek 
fathers, was bom of noble and very opulent parents, A.D. 
854 (some writers say 347), at Antioch, the capital of 
Syria. He was edneated for tbe law, and studied oratory 
at Antiochennder the pagan Libanius, who declared him 


worthy to be his successor were it not that the Christians 
had mode him a proselyte; and he spent some time in the 
scliools of Atliens. After a very successful <x)mmenccment 
of legal practice, ho relinquished the profession of law for 
that of divinity. At the ago of twenty-three he was bap¬ 
tized by Meletius, bishop of Antioch, after which he with¬ 
drew, with a few companions, to tbe desert, where he spent 
about six years in carefully studying the Bible, and in 
severely mortifying his carnal affections. Tho damp and 
unwholesome air of the place reduced him at last to so ill 
a state of healtli that he was <;bliged to return to Antioch, 
where, being ordained a deacon by Meletius (a.I). 381), be 
commenced liis career os on eloquent popular preacher. 
At tlie age of forty-three he was made vicar to Flavianus, 
successor to Meletius. His fame as a church orator was 
now BO established that, on the death of Hectarius, arch¬ 
bishop of Constantinople, he was chosen, against Ills own 
desire, to fill that important office in 898. The resolute 
and fearless zeal of Chrysostom in the refoniiation of cleri¬ 
cal abuses, and in tho dcnunciatiun of licentiousness among 
the great, soon bi^gan to draw iqion hun tho enmity of a 
party, who tinally efTected bis banishment and deatli. 
Much is said by various writurs both in commeudation and 
reprehension of his character and conduct. In his visita¬ 
tion In Asia, two years after Ills consecration, he deposed 
at one time no less than thirteem bishops of Lydia and 
Phrygia; and in one of his homilies (tom. ix. ]>. 29) bo 
charges the wliolo episcopal order w’ith avarico and licen¬ 
tiousness, saying that tho number of bishops who could be 
saved bore a very small proportion to those who would bo 
damned. In his invectives be used no reserve in reproving 
even royalty ilKelf, and the personal resentment of tho 
Empress Eudoxia was probably tlie cause of all tbe disas¬ 
ters by which lie was henceforth ovenvhclmed. A synod 
was assembled under his adversary Thcojiliilus, patriarch of 
Alexandria, at Chalcedoii, before wbicli Clirysostoin w'os 
cited to appear, and furiy accusations, chiefly frivolous and 
vexatious, were preferred against him. He refused to sub¬ 
mit to this tribunal, whereupon bo was arrested and con¬ 
veyed to Nletea, in Bithyuia, in 403; but when it was 
known at Constantinople that their favourite preacher was 
banished, so alarming an insiirroctiun ensued, that even 
Eudoxia entreated tho emperor to recall him. Only two 
days elapsed before Chrysostom was brought back to Con¬ 
stantinople. Tlie arclibisbop, how'cver, soon showed that 
he liad lust none of his boldness; for soon after, when a 
statue of the empress was set up near the great Christian 
cburcli, he is said to have compared her to Ilerodiaa. 
Another synod was called, which ratified tho decision of 
the foi*mer, and again Chrysostom was arrested and trans¬ 
ported to CncusuB, a place in tlio mountains of Taurus. 
He bore bis misfortunes with fortitude, and exerted himsolf 
in the conversion of the people about bis ploco of banish¬ 
ment. His enemies soon determined to remove him to a 
more desolate tract on tlio Euxine, w’hither lie was com¬ 
pelled to travel on foot. On arriving at Comona, however, 
he died on 14th September, 407, being about sixty yeais 
of age. The Greek Church celebrates his feast on the 13th 
November, the Roman on the 27t)i of January. 

The works of St. Chrysostom are very numerous. They 
consist of commentaries, 700 homilies, orations, doctrinal 
treatises, and 242 epistles. The style is difluse, and over¬ 
loaded with striking inetapliors and similes. Clirysostom^s 
peculiar talents were those of a declamatory preacher, 
whose art lay in heating the passions, not in convincing 
tho reason, and whose pompous style and rhetorical 
flourishes, instead of being adapted to a simple narration 
of facts, were apt ratlier to exaggerate facts into miracles. 
The cliief value of Chrysostom’s works consists in tlie 
illustration which they furdhh of the manners of the 
fourth and fifth centuries. They contain a great number 
of incidental but very minute descriptions which throw 
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light upon the moral and social state of that period. The 
circus, baths, houses, banquets, dresses, fashions, dancing, 
jiiggling, funcrals^in short, everything—bod a place in tlie 
picture of licentious luxury which it was the object of 
Chrysostom to fearlessly denounce. (See the Bev. W. B. 
W, Stephens’ “St. Chrysostom; His Ufo and Times,” 
London, 1872.) 

CHUB {Leucueua ceplialui) is a fish belonging to the 
Cari* family, Cyprinidae. In weight it does not exceed 
5 lbs. It is brownish-grecn in colour, darker on the 
back, and a silvery white on the b(‘]ly; the checks ore a 
golden yellow colour, and the tail aud lower fins are red-' 
dish. It is found veiy commonly in swift streams all 
over Kuropo and in Asia Minor. As food it is not valued, 
though Yarrell says that it is best when broiled with its 
scales t)n. Some years ago the hargo thick scales were in 
much request with the makers of false pearls. This fish 
spawns in April and May, and is in conchtion again at the 
iK-giuning of Jnly. !n the United States tlie word chub 
*H applied to LeucoaumuM cor/iora/M, and also to species 
of Ceniticlithys. 

CHUCK-WlLXi'S-WUKIW (^Antroatonius CoroUn- 
enaW) is one of the Goat-suckers, a family of birds 
iM'longing to tlin order Volitorks. This bird, like the 
Wnir-i*«)OK-AVinL, a member of the same genus, lias 
derived its singular name from its note, which n\scmblcs 
the words “ Olmck-Wiirs-widow,” each syllable being 
slowly and distinctly pronounced, with the principal 
emphasis laid on the last word. It is so loud that on a 
still evening it may be lieard at a distance of nearly a 
mile, and in those districts wliure the birds ore numerous 
their incessant vociferation makes tin; mountains ring with 
eclioes dnring the whole evening. In general the note is 
hoard only in the morning and evening, but on moonlight 
nights it is eontinned throughout the whole night. 

The Chuck-Will’s-widow is a migratory bird, arriving 
in the southern states of the Unib'd States of Amcriea 
about the middle of March, and gradually extending itself 
towards the north. It retires from tin; United States 
early in September. In its habits it resembles tho Wliip- 
poor-Will, passing tho day in concealment in thick woods 
and wooded glens, and issuing forth at sunset in pur¬ 
suit of insects. It flies low and frequently settles on old 
logs or on fences, from which it dashes off again after its 
prey. Tho eggs, two in number, are laid on tho ground, 
without any nest, and the birds exhibit the same jealousy 
of having them touched eununon to most of this gr«mp. 

CHDDLSZGH. a market-town of Kngland, in the 
county of Devon, situated near the left bank of the Teign, 
11 miles S.S.W. from Exeter, aud 224 from I^ndon by the 
Grcat-westom Kailwny, being 4 miles distant from Iho 
Bovey station. Tho town, which is situated in a delight¬ 
ful country, chiefly consists of one long street, and has a 
modem appearance, having been rebuilt sincii 1807, when 
a ffre destroyed nearly tlie whole of it. The country ai’ound 
is famous for its cider orchards. Ugbrook Pork, in the 
immediate neighbourhood, is considered one of the finest 
In the kin gdom. Population of the parish, 1027. 

CHUIjBC'LZIGH, a small town of Kngland, in tho 
county of Devon, situated on tho north bank of the Little 
Dart, just above its junction with the Taw, 22 miles N.W. 
from Exeter, and 104} from London by tho South -western 
R^way, being 2 miles distant from the Kggesford station. 
Tho parish clmrch was thoroughly restored in 1860, and 
now c-ontains some fine painted glass windows. Popula- 
tio n of th e parish, 1385. 

CBUKO-KXNG, a densely populated city of Chinn, the 
prinapal port of tho province of Szechuen, situated at tho 
confluence of the Kia-liang with the Yang-tze. The walls 
are 5 miles in circumference, and are pierced by nine gates. 
Its chief trade is in cotton, and a great quantity of Euro¬ 
pean goods are imported. 


CHUQUXSA'CA, CHABCAB, or SUCRA, the capital 
of Bolivia, in South America, is situated near 19^ S. lat.. 
and between 64^ and 65** V/. Ion., in a high pltun which 
forms tho watershed between the Paragnay and the Bio 
Grande, at an elevation of 10,000 foot above tho level of 
tho sea, to which circumstance its delightful climate must 
bo ascribed. The plain is watered by the Caohimayo, a 
tributary of the Pilcomayo, which falls into tho Paraguay. 
The town is well built, and has a magnifleont cathedrtd, 
with large towers rising from each angle. Tlicro is a uni¬ 
versity, which has a good library; a college, a mining- 
sclioul, aud churches and convents with domes and steeples, 
which from a distance give the appearance of a largo town. 
The town is the seat of the legislature and government of 
the republic, and has 30,000 inhabitants. The former 
palace of the Archbishop of Charcos is now tlio residence 
of the president of the republic. The town was founded 
in 1530 by one of the officers of Pizarro, on tho site of 
an old Peruvian town called Cheque Chaka, or Bridge of 
Gold. F(/r some time it was called La Plata. Tho name 
of Suerd is derived from the general who, in 1821, W’on 
the independence of the colony. 

C HUB , Sec CoiRK. 

CHURCH or iTTinr is derived from the Greek word 
knrial:oa^ a derivative of knrioa, lord, one of the designa¬ 
tions of ,lci>ub Clirist. 

The word church represents the Greek term eccleaia. 
The meaning of tho word eccleaia among tho classical 
Greek writers is “meeting or assembly;” and in this or 
the somewhat modified sense of “community” it was 
adopted by the writers of the New Testament, as when it is 
said that “ the Lord added daily to tho church such as should 
be saved ” (Acts h. 47). When thus used by the apostles it 
(‘ouiprehended all the disci]dcs of Christ, witliout regard to 
questions which divided the opinions of Christians even in 
the earliest times, and it is still often used to denote the 
whole body of Christians, notwithstanding any pecnliarities 
in their church order and ritual, or however they may un¬ 
derstand the doctrines of Christ and the apostles. 

The term church is now generally used in a limited 
sense to denote the various Christian communities, the 
members of wdiieh are united respectively among them¬ 
selves by a unity of doctrine and discipline. The Bomak 
Catiiomo Chttroii contains the greatest number of indi¬ 
viduals who acknowledge a common bond of union, even 
though they ore members of difierent political communities. 
Soiiio churches, such os tho EsTARniRiiRD Church of 
England, have the form and in some degree the reality of 
political iiistitutions, which a church must bear when it is 
founded by n law or statute. 

Ever}' community of ChriKtians, however small, may be 
properly entitled a church, if we regard the original mean¬ 
ing of the term; and all ClmstianH, whatever particular 
commnnitu's they may belong to, may be properly con¬ 
sidered as forming one church or one body by virtue of 
their acknowledging themselves followers of Jesus Clirist. 

The word cliurcli is often misused, or used in such a 
way as to cause confusion of ideas. It is an example of 
such confusion wlien the tenn clmrch is limited to the 
clerg}' or to the ministers of religion. 

CHURCH. an ecclesiastical edifice, sometimes built 
after the model of a Basiuca, and sometimes in the form 
eitlnT of a Latin or a Greek cross. Some resemblance to 
the basilica form may bo traced in modern churclios erected 
sinw; tho Keformatinn to the present day. This derivation 
from Iho basilica is observable in the cathedrals of Europe, 
and especially of England. See English Cathedral 
Ar chitrc ture and the Plates of same. 

CHURCH AND 8TATX. Sco Established 
Church. 

CHURCH DlSCIPLZNi:. in a general sense, inclndoa 
all the means employed by the Christinu Chuifh to secure 
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on tho part of its members a faithful adhennco to their 
profeKsioQ, and blainrlessnoKH of life. The Ghnrch Disci- 
])1iDe Act was passed in 1840. It is called nn “Act fur 
better enforcing Olmreh Discipline;” but its object is to 
regiiliito proceedings !)y the bisJjop of a diocese against any 
clerk in holy orders who may bo charged witli any offence 
against the laws ecclesiastical, or concerning whom there 
may exist scandal or evil report as liaving been guilty of 
offending against the said laws. 

CHURCHZZiIi. See MAUi^Bononon, Dukf. of. 

CHURCH-RATES are rates raised by rcsolutiuns of 
the parishioners and occupiers of land in a pirish, ft)r the 
purpose of repairing, maintaining, and restoring tho body 
(d the church and tho belfry, tho churchyard fence, the 
bells, scats, and oruamonts, and of defraying the expenses 
attending tho hcn'ieo of the church. Tho sjure or tower 
is considered part of the church. The duty of reiKiiring or 
rebuilding tlic CiiAUCEl. liw with the vector or vic;ir, or l>otli 
together in proportion to their beneii<‘(\s, whero they aro 
both in tho sumo church, but by custom it may bo left to 
the parishioners. 

The burden of repairing the church was anciently charged 
upon tithes, which were divided into three portions—ouc 
for tho repmr of the chunth, oin^ bir tlio poor, and one for 
the ministers of tho church. Tope Gregorj' had enjoined 
oil 8t. Aiigiistiiio such a distribution of the voluntary 
offerings made to Jiis missionary church in England; ami 
wliun Chi'istianity eanio to Ixi estuidished throughout tho 
laud, and parish chnrclics generally erected, and when the 
payment of tithes was exacted, the tithes were ordered to 
bo disUihutccl on ^op<^ Gregoi-j-’s pbni. Tims one of Arch¬ 
bishop Ailfric's canons, made in the your 070, is as follows:— 
“ Tho holy fathers have also appointed that men should 
give their tithes to tho Church of <iod, and tlio priests 
should come and divide them into three pavts^nic for the 
repair of tlic church, and the second for the poor, but the 
third for tho ministers of God, who he:ir tho care of that 
Church." (^Wilkins, Concilia," i. 253.) The same divi¬ 
sion of tithes was enacted by King ^thelred and his coun- 
dllurs in witenngemot assembled, in the year 1U14. A 
portion of the lines paid to churches in tho Anglo-Saxon 
time for offences committed within their jurisdiction, was 
also devoted to church repairs. The bishops were likewise 
required to contribute from their own possessions to tho 
Tcpmr of their own churches. One of King Canute's laws 
aays, “All people shall rightly assist in repairing tlio 
churcli," hut in what W'ay it is not Kuid. There is no 
pretence, however, for interpreting this law of Canute's as 
teferring to anything like clmrcb-rates. 

Churches continued to be repaired with a third of the 
tithes until after the Normuii Conquest, aud even tons l:iie 
os the middle of the thirteenth ceutury. How the burden 
came to be sliifted from the tithes to the parishioners is 
involved in much o bscurity. Tho following conjectural 
sketch is from a pamphlet by the late Lord Campbell:— 
“ Pr«bably the burden was very gradually shifted to tho 
parishioners, and their contribiitiuns to tho expense were 
purely voluntary. The custom growing it wjis treated 
as on obligation, and enforced by ecclesiastical censures. 
From tho year 1285 the bishops were autliorized to com¬ 
pel the parishioners by ecclesiastical censures to rcpmrnnd 
provido ornaments for the church.” But for a h»ng time 
after the existence of tho custom of making piirishionors 
contrilmte to tho repiurs of the ehnrcli the original obliga¬ 
tion on tlio clergyman to repair out of tho tithes was re¬ 
membered. liOrd Campbell quotes, in tho wune pamphlet, 
a passago from a MS. treutiso in tho Harleian collection, 
written in the reign of Henry VJII. by Edward Dudley, a 
privy councilor of that king, which thiiH lays down the 
law for the appropriation c)f the incomes of the clergy:— 
“ One port for their own living in good h»)nsphold liospi- 
tality; the Second in deeds of clioi'ity and alms to poor 


folk, and specially within their dioceses and cures where 
they have their living; and the third lart thereof for the 
repairing of tlrolr churches and mansions." Lyndwode, 
wlio wrote in the fifteenth century, says that by the com¬ 
mon law the burden of repairing the church is on the 
rector and not on the laity. He adds, however, “ By cus¬ 
tom even the lay parishioners are compelled to this laudable 
enslom.” The duty of levying a ehurch-rato falls upon tho 
Ciii'Ucn-WAnoEss, who have to summon a parish meeting 
for the purpose. But see the lust sentence of tins ai'ticlc. 

Previously to 53 G(*o. Til. c. 127, the only mode of re¬ 
covering church-rates from parties refusing to pay was by 
suit in tite (H'clesiastiud eouri. By that statute, where the 
sum to bo recovered was under XIO, and there was no 
qiiestion as to the vididity of the rat«5 or tlj« liability of 
tlie party >n.s<*Ksi*d, any justice of the r/>unty where tho 
church was situated might, on complaint of the church¬ 
wardens, inquire into the merits of the case, and order the 
payment. Against his decision there was nn appeal to the 
quarter sessions. Tlu; method of enforcing payment wsw 
by distress of the gtMids of the person who refused to pay 
his rates. 'J'hc Stieiety of Friends always coiibidered It a 
matter of conscience to refuse to pay. 

Ill couKcqneiieo of the ill feeling on the subject In the 
minds of dissenters, I.ord Althorp brought in a bill for tho 
abolition of clmrrh-mtes in the year 1831, which proposed 
to charge the Consolidated Fund with X250,000 a year, to 
he devoted to the lepair of parlsli churches aud clinpels 
(^including the chaneel}; but the hill was not carried, chiefly 
owing to the opposition of the dissenters. In 1837 Lord 
MelboumeV govennnent endeavoured to find a substitute 
by contriving n better management, of the church lands 
held by the archbishops, bishops, and deans and chapters; 
these lands to he managed by commissioners, and X250,000 
u year to be the first charge on tlio surplus. But the op¬ 
position of the clergy and of church lessees frustrated this 
measure also. From that time tho subject remained in 
comparative abeyance until 1854, wl>en Sir William Clay 
introduced a short two-clause bill for tboir abolition, the 
first reading of which was carried by a majority of sixty- 
seven. Tho government, however, inlciposed with a })ro- 
misc to settle the question in the next session (a promise 
never fulfilled), and the bill was thrown out by a majority 
of twenty-seven on the second reading. From this period 
may be dated the parliamentary revival of the question, 
and from that time to 1868 scarcely a session passed 
without 8omo attempt being m.ade at legislation on the 
troublesome subject. Bills for the ctiiire abolition of the 
impost were repeatedly carried in tho Huuso of Commous, 
but as continuously rejected in the House of Lords. Seve¬ 
ral compromises were also proposed, but without success, 
until 1868, when Mr. Gladstone, then leader of the opposi¬ 
tion, introduced and carried a measnre, tho main features 
of which aro tliat all the old machinery with regard to 
levying and collecting rates remain in force, but there is 
no xwwer to compel payment. In fact, no one is now called 
upon to pay unless be has made a special promise to do so; 
hilt on the other hand, no parishioner who does not com 
tribute to the mto ha.s any voice as to its expenditure. 

CHURCH-WARDENS are parlsli olHcers. 7'licro 
are usually two of them in each parish, but by cnstoni 
there may be only one. The eighty-ninth canon of 1603 
directs that “church-wardens shall bo chosen yearly in 
Easter week by the joint consent of tho minister and 
parisliioniH^, if it may be; and, if they cannot agree, tho 
minister shall choose one and the parishioners another." 
it has, however, been questioned how for tliese canons are 
binding upon the laity, even in matters ecclesiastical. 

The usual duties of church-wardens aro to take care 
that tho churches aro sufliciently repaired; to distributo 
scats among tho paiisliionors, under tho control of the 
ordinary; to maintain order and decorum in the dioich 
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<}uriDg tlie time of divine service; and to provide the 
fninitaro for the cbnrch, the bread and wine for tlie sacra¬ 
ment, and the books directed by law to bo used by the 
minister in cunducliiig pnblic worship. In addition to 
these ordinary duties the churcb-wnrdcns arc by virtue of 
their ofRcft overseers of the poor under llie statutes for tho 
relief of the poor; they summon vestries; they are also 
required to present to the bishop all things pi*eKeiiitablc by 
the ecclesiastical laws which relate to the church, minister, 
or parishioners. By 6 and fi NVilliani IV. c. (12, s. J), it is 
enacted that they shall make and subsciilie a declaration 
before the ordinary (the bishop of the diorrse. or tlie arch¬ 
deacon, official, or surrogate) that they will faithfully and 
diligently perform the duties of tlieir offices. This is done 
at the andidcaeoirs visitation. The old church-w'avdens 
usually net until the archdi'iieoii's \isitation, which takes 
phice aliout the. month of June, though their successors 
are tt])puinted at Easter, 

If eiinreh-wardeiw are guilly of any wilful malversation, 
or if they refuse to aeeounl to tlie ]mrI.diionevs at tlie termi¬ 
nation of their period of sei^'ice, they may be proceeded 
against sumiuarily before tlie bishop by any parisbioner who 
is interested, (»r the new clmreli-wardcns may maintain an 
action of necouiit against th(‘in at euinniuii law. 

Under the 5nih George III. c. 12,8. 17, church-wardens 
and overw*ers are empowered to take and hold lands in 
Inist for the pari.sh ns a cnrponitc body; and by a decision 
umler tliis Act tln*y can also t:ike and hold any other lands 
and hcvediljiments beUtnging U> the pmihh, the profits of 
which nre applied in aid of tho rlmreh-rato. 

CHURCHYARD BEETLE (JShpit mortharja) U 
one i»f tlie coinnuiucst sjiecies of tho gomiR. It is found 
in kitchens and cellars in company with tlic cockroach, 
lilaps Ixilongs to the section IlKTimoMEUA and group 
Atracbolia. Jn this genus the antonnin Imvo the two basal 
joints short, tlieir hreadlh equalling their length, the third 
joint long, exceeding that of tho two following together; 
tho throe following joints arc longer than broad; tho 
reimiiuing joints nearly round, exeepling the terminal one, 
which is round at tho b.vc and acuminated tow’avds its 
extremity; elytra generally soldered together, incuiTcd so 
ns to embrace the sides of the abdomen, more or less 
acuminated to>Yards the apex, and prolonged to a point 
at tlie apex. 

The species of this genus arc tolerably abundant, and 
frequent dark damp situations, sticli as caverns in rocks. 
Jila p* su lcata is eaten in Turkey. 

CHUSAN' ISLANDS are a gi'oup of island.*; on the 
eastern coast of China, which form an appendi^gc to the 
province of Ohe-kiang. Their number is very great, and 
they arc dispersed over that part of tho scu where 30'" N. 
lat. cuts 122" E. Ion. Betwi*en the Chnsaii Islands and 
Sliusan linibour, through a space of about GO miles in 
length and 80 in width, the number of islands exceeds 300; 
but others, apparently not less numerous, lie nortli of 
Chusan Island. These islands contain numerous haibours 
or places of perfect security for ships of any burden. The 
islands, though mostly near to each other, are separated 
by channels of great depth. 

Chusan, the principal island, which gives its name to 
tho group, is alsjut 20 miles long, and varies in width from 
8 to 8 miles. Tho surface is dlversitied by pleasant heights 
and well-cnltlvatcd valleys. It is a beantiful island, with 
ncU ond fertile soil, and yields all the products of China. 
On the same terr.'iccd hillside, nourished by ono stream, 
conducted from a high spring, may Ikj seen growing wheat, 
tea, wtton, tobacco, and sweet potatoes, while the flat 
maritimo belt is laid out in rico fields. It abounds in 
towns and villages. ^ Tlie climate is highly salubrious, and not 
very hot. Iho principal harbour is on the southern coast 
towards the Chinese continent, and only a few miles dis¬ 
tant from Kee-to Toint, the most eastern capo of China. 


Tho harbour Js formed by three small islands, which lie 
about a mile from Chusan, and has four entrances; it has 
excellent anchorage. Ahout a mile from this harbour is 
the capital of tho island, Ting-hae. The intervening space 
is a pluiu, intersected witli rivulets and canals, and culti¬ 
vated like a garden. 

Theso islands arc* of great importance to China in a com¬ 
mercial p<»int of view, especially for intercourse with Japan. 
Tho junks by which this commerce is carried on assemblo 
at the Chusan Islands, and depart thcnco for Nangasaki. 
The ihlands aix* also of iinpurtance os protecting tho coin- 
inerce from the Stmit of Kormosa on llio south to the 
peninsula of Shang-tong on tho north. 

In 1810, when the disputes between the British mid 
Chinese governments re.sjiectiiig certain commercial trans¬ 
actions at Canton had reached sneh a height that England 
thought it cxjjcdieiit to appeal to anus, a British furco was 
sent to the Chusan Islands, which captured them after a 
blight rcbislance. A trace was agreed upon nmr Tientsing 
between the Chinese imperial commissioner and tho British 
plenipotentiaries, who left Chusan for Canton on the 15th 
of KovciiiIkt, 18111. On the 24th of February, 1841, tho 
Britibli were compelled to abandon the Chusan Islands on 
aeeonnt of the diseases wliieli had attacked the troops. A 
new appeal to arms w.as made, and the Chu.san Islands 
were again captured in 1842, after a mneh mure vigorous 
defence; mid, afliT a Brilibh army had taken the town of 
Jihnijghai and advanced to the W'alls of Nankin, tlie 
pivicc of 1812 was concluded. 

CBUT'NEE, a condiment of Indian origin, us(‘d with 
meat, game, fish, and animal food genenilly. It is a 
compound of mangoes, capsicum, tamarinds, garlic, and 
lime juice, 

CHYLE is the name Ihc Lvmimi during 

digestion, when, instead of being rolourless and clear, it 
becomes milky w’hite. It contains more solid parts, 
liaving more, protelds and more fat, Ibaii ordinarj’ lymph. 
It is collected from the intestinal vilH by the lyinphalie. 
cApillnries. The relatUc compositiun of lymph and chyle is 
as follows:— 


Water, .... 

Chyle. 

, . 90*237 ... 

Lymph. 

06*536 

Protelds, . . . 

. . 8*886 ... 

1*320 

Sugar, urea, &c., 

. . 1*566 ... 

1*559 

Fat, .... 

. . 3*601 ... 

.... 

Salts, .... 

. . 0*711 ... 

0*585 


100 100 

The lymph Ibcrcfoix*, with the fatty portions of the food 
and part of the albuminous added, makes tho chyle, which 
pauses upwards (pushed on like the sap in a tree by Iho 
pressure of the freshly iihsorlied parts of the fluid beliind 
it) along tho thoracic duct, following the line of the spinal 
column, and is diseluirgcd into the main stream of the 
blood at the junction of the jugular and subclavian veins 
on Uie left side of the neck. A small quantity passes in a 
similar place on the right side. As the chyle advances in 
the thoracic, duet it develops chyle corpuscles identical 
with the white corpuscle.s of the blood, and acquires the 
power of forming a clot like blood (but white), showing 
thnt the elements of fibrin are developed also. See 
Ui<Ji:.sTiox\ LvMriiATio System. 

CHYME is the name given to the pultaccous h.'ilf- 
digested mubs which food is converted into in the stomach. 
It has a strong, disagreeable, acid odour and taste. The 
still imdigusted portions of the food ori; seen in a thinner, 
Bcmi-flnid mixture. The chjmc receives the bile and the 
pancreatic juico on leaving the stomach, and its acidity is 
not only neutralized but it soon bccome.s distinctly alkaline. 
See Diokstion. 

CI BBER , COLLEY, was bom Gth November, 0.!^., 
1671, in Southampton Street, Covent Gurd^n, and was ^ 
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the son ol a sculptor from Holstein, i>oine of whose work 
may yet bo seen on the base of the Fire Monument of Lon* 
dun. Ill 1689 he indulged an early conceived inclination 
f<n' the stage, in which he attninc<l some degree of success. 
In 1696 he produced “Lovers Last Shift,” followed by 
Love makes a Man,” “She Would and She Would Not,” 
“The Careless Husband,” &c. In 1711, however, he 
became joint patentee with Collier, Wilks, and Hogget in 
the inaiiiigemont of Drury J^no, and now produced the 
“ Non juror,"founded on Molibre’s “Tartuffc,” wltluh showed 
so mucii genius and loyalty that, on the dtiuth of Mr. 
Kusden, the poet laureate, in 1730, Cibber w.^s appointed 
to sncceed liim. But the bitterness of the satire ag:unst 
Roman Catholics in the Nonjuror ” helped undoubtedly to 
fan the ilame Pope (a Catholic) hdt against him, leading 
iiiliinately the angry poet to substitute the witty Cibber 
IIS prime dunce and hero of the “Duiiciad” In the place of 
Theobald, who rightly occu])ied that post of dishonour in 
the first edition. Pope's malice ruined his poem by this 
ah.surd charge of dulnesH against Cibber. [See Popm, 
ALijixANDKii.3 Pope's dislike to Cibl>or bcg.an in resent¬ 
ment at a joke introduccil at his expense by (fibber in the 
course of a play. Cibber still continued to act occasionally, 
and in 1745 ho played I’audulph in his own version of 
«Shakspe.are’s “ King John,” called “ r*ttj)ul Tj'ranny,” being 
At that time in tbo soveuty-lifth year of his age. On the 
12th December, 1757, he was found dead in his bed. 

Cibber has described himself with considerable candour 
ill Ills well-known and very amusing “ Apology ” for his 
iife. As a writer of comedy he is inferior tH'rhaps only to 
<’ongreve, Wyclierlcy, and Vanbrugh. His best comedy is 
allowed “The Careless Hiislmnd,” the dialogue of 

which is delightfully easy and polished. The “Nonjuror” 
forms iiart of llio Molibre volume in the cheap reprints 
isnued by Professor Morley in 1883. 

CIBO'TIUM is a genus of Fkuns, nearly allied to and 
included by some in the genus Dicksonia. It is dis¬ 
tinguished among the Dlcksonica) by the indusia being 
two-valved, the outer one large and hood-shaped, the iaucr 
lid-shaped. There arc six or seveu species, fouud in the 
La.'it Indies, China, Sandwich Islands, and Mexico. All 
th<‘ spc'cics but one arc erect and tree-like. Tlie species 
witli the decumbent caudex is Cibotium jiarometz., which 
is renowned os being the original of the “ traveller's tales” 
about the Scythian or Tartarian Lamb. The vegetable 
lamb was said to bo partly vegetable and jiartly animal, 
and to be fixed to the ground; the wolf was especially 
fond of its tender flesh. Spechneus were brought to Eng¬ 
land, und it was soon discovered that the body was the 
caudex, which is jiaturally covered with soft silky hairs, 
and that the legs were the bases of four of the fronds cut 
at convenient lengths. 

CICA'DA is an insect nearly allied to the lantern-flies 
and frog-boppors. Like these it belongs to the llomup- 
tera, a sulHirJer of the Hemlpiera. It is well known for 
the musical sonnds which it produces. The <iv(‘cks con¬ 
sidered these iusects, which they called as tlie 

type of music and eloquence, Homer speaks of their “deli¬ 
cate voice,” uud according to Plato they are “ MtvrSv 
liut the ancients were not unanimous in think¬ 
ing the chirruping sweet, for Virgil s|)eaks of it as hnrsh~ 
*'At mecum raucis . . . sole sub ardent! resonant 

arbusta clcadis.” Ho here alludes also to their liabit of 
being most lively under the noon-day sun. They were often 
kept Jn rush-cages, as they arc at the present day in Spain, 
and fed on a khid of leek. Some of the laige South 
American species can be heard a mile off, and their noise 
has been com|>ared to tbc sound of a razor-grinder at work. 
The iiAtives say that they sing till they hurst, thus ac- 
cuuutingfor the great numh^ of empty pupa-cases whicli they 
find beneatli the trees which they frequent. Dr. Landois 
explains thqt the sound is caused by the forcible expulsion 


of air through the breathing-holes on the hinder part of 
the thorax, where they aa* very long and provided with a 
pair of thin sound-buiids, leaving only a narrow slit be¬ 
tween. Tho power of the sound is considerably Increased 
by two drums,” w’liiuh ai'o elastic folded membranes fixed 
to a honiy ring, and inclosed by a psir of homy plates In 
two cavities ut the base of the abdomen. Tho cicadas livo 
oil the juices of plants. A species of cicada found in tho 
United States has acquired celebrity, and its name, Cicada 
septemdecim^ from each brood requiring tbo interval of 
srventcen years for coming into its winged state. Cicada 
hamatodes^ one of the smallest of the European species, is 
found, tliongh rarely, in tho Now Forest. 

CICELY* or Sweet Chervil (Myrrhis odorala)^ is a 
plant belonging to tho order UMnKiJ.iFKU.«. It is an 
aromatic percuuial herb; the seeds, roots, and young 
leaves ure used fur soups, salads, and culinary condiments. 
It is a native of Central and Southern Europe and of Asia 
Minor. In the Britisli Isles it is probably an escape from 
former cultivation; tho stem is from 2 to 3 feet high, with 
large tripinnato leaves, downy beneath. Tbo fruit is large, 
brown, with a double meuihranc. 

CI'CER* a genus of plants allied to the vetch, and be¬ 
longing to the order Luguminos^ One species, Cicer 
arietinum (the chick pea), a native of Egypt and the Le¬ 
vant, is cultivated in the south of France for its seeds, 
which bear a strikiug rebcmblance to a Tam'.s head. They 
have for ages lieen u common food in the eastern parts of 
the worhl, but their taste is unplc.isant to Europeans. It 
is an annual, and bears violet solitary flowers atid hairy 
puds. The most reiimrkuhle circumstance about Cic&r 
arietinum is that during the heats of summer its leaves 
and stem exude little viscid drops, which on evaporation 
leave behiud crystals, nearly }>nre, of oxalic acid. Its 
grateful refrigerating qualities are owing to this acid. Those 
who are predispoMHl to calculous complaints should avoid 
its excessive use cither as a salad or boiled. The frequent 
use of tliis vegetable, or any other abounding with oxalic 
acid, leads to the fomiutlon of the oxalite of lime, or mulberry 
calculus, in tho bladder, which is the most painful and tho 
least iuiluenced by internal treatment. Thero are alto¬ 
gether seven 62 )ecies in the genus, natives of tho Mediter¬ 
ranean region and Centiul and West Asia. Cicer is 
characterized by the wings of the corolla being free, tho 
style filiform and not bearded, tbc pod swollen, the funi¬ 
culus of tho seed filiform, with a short straight radiole. 

Cl'CBRO, BCAB'CUS TUL'liTOS* was horn at 
Arpinnm (Arpiuo) on the 3rd of January, lOG n.c., and 
was thus a few months older than Fompey tho Great. 

Cicero was sent by his father to Rome, where be had 
tho assistance of Greek instructors, more particularly tho 
poet Archios. As soon as he had exchanged tho boy's 
dress for the toga, he used to attend Q. Mucius Scscvola, 
the uugur, when be gave his answers to the clieuts who 
asked his legal advice, but also be relieved tho severity of 
his legal aud philosophical studies by an Intermixture of 
poetry. In n.c. 89 he served in tho Marsic War under 
Fompeius Strabo, the father of Pompey the Great. On 
tho teruiinatiou of tho war (n.c. 90), Cicero attended tho 
lectures of two distinguished Greek philosophers; first 
Philo, who then presided over the Academy, aud soon after 
Apollonius Molo of Rhodes, who bad been driven from 
their homes by Mithridates, king of Pontus. In hia 
twenty-sixth year (b.c. 81), when Sulla returned from 
subduing MithridatM, and re-established tho supremacy of 
the nobles at Rome, Cicero mode his fiist appearance as 
an advocate. The speech in favour of Qainctius, tliough 
not tlie first ho delivered, is the earliest of those which 
are extant. In thu following year his voice w'as first heard 
in tlie forum in defence of Seztns Roscius of Ameria, on 
a charge of parricide. After spending two years in tlie 
severe duties of his profession, the delicacy of his health 
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led him to withdraw for a time from Romo. Ho visited 
Athens and Rhodes, and continued his philosophic studies. 

In the year d.c. 77, after Sulla's death, Cicoro returned 
to Rome and married Terontia, whoso sister Fabia was 
ono of the vestal virgins. He applied himself again with 
zeal to the law courts and the forum, in which at this time 
the most distinguishod orators were Aurelius Cotta and 
Hortensius. In b.o. 76 Cicero was elected a quiostor, 
and the lot gave him the western poit of Sicily for his 
province (b.c. 76). Sicily was one of the granaiies of 
Romo, and the qussetor's chief employment was to supply 
com for the use of tlie city; and as there happened to bo 
a peculiar scarcity this year at Rome, it was necessary to 
the public quiet to send large and speedy supplies^^a duty 
whicli Cicoro, according to his own account, discharged 
with satisfaction to all i)erHonH in Sicily. In the hours of 
leisure ))o era))loyed himself in his oratorical studies, so 
that on his return from Sicily Ids powers were, according 
to Ills own judgment, in their full maturity. Cicero con¬ 
ducted the prosecution against Verres for his maladminis¬ 
tration of Sicily and his shameless plunder of the Sicilians 
during hiR three years' guvemmeiit; and a single powerful 
speecJi C6th of August, n.r. 70) followed hy an examina¬ 
tion of his witnesses and the prodnetinn of documentary 
evideiuui, produced such an impression that even the 
opposing advocate Hortensius was abashed, and Vem^s 
went into exile. The five other speeches against Verres, 
in which Cicero enters into tlie details of his charges, were 
never spoken. Sousi after this the 6no orations in defence 
of M. Fouteius, proprstor of Gaul, accused of extortion, and 
of A. Cascina were dcliv'ered. In B.r. (»(»Cicero was prador. 
The most renmrkuhli; event in his pnetorship wiis tlio 
passing of the Manilian Ijiw, hy which the command of 
tlie w'ar against Mithridates was transferred to Pompey the 
Gr<>at, whoso claims Cicero 6up{)urted in a speech which 
still remains. In this year he also defended Chientius in 
a speech which is still extant. On the expiration of his 
prsetorship ho declined tlie government of a province, 
wiiich was usually given to a pnetor on retiring from his 
office. The return of Atticus from Athens at this time 
was most opportune to Ins friend Cicero, now a candidate 
fur the consulship, os Atticus, being iuthnatcly connected 
with the influential men of the paity of the nobles, could 
give essential assistance to u man who had no ancestral 
dignity. Cicero's father just lived to witness the election 
o( his sun to the consulship. 

On the Calends of January (b.c. 63), hniuediately U]>on 
his assuming the consular rolies, he attacked a tribune, 
P. Servilius Rullus, who had a few days before given notice 
of an agrarian law. [See Aguarian Laws.] Of this 
speech, which was addressed to the senate, there exists 
A considerable fragment, which shows that Cicero was 
already prepared to attach himself to the party of the 
nobles; whereas, up to this time, his political life had 
been of an opposite complexion. Before tlie people, 
indt'od, to whom ho addressed two speeches upon the some 
subject, Cicero still worn tho popular mask, and proiionnced 
a panegyric on the two Gracchi; but he prevailed on one 
of tho tribunes to put his veto upon the bill. In this year 
Cicero also defend^ Rabirius, who was charged with tlie 
murder of the tribune Saturniiius thirty years before. 
The speech in which Cicero opptwed tho restoration j)f 
tlieir civil rights to tho sons of those who had been pro¬ 
scribed by Sulla is not extant. As to the conspiracy against 
Catiline, and the several speeches which wci*o made by 
Cicero in relation to him, see Catiline. It was daring 
his consulship that Cicero defended Fiso and also Murona. 

The success of Cicero in crushing the Catilinarian con¬ 
spiracy would probably have earned for him the nnmixed 
good-will of tho aristocratic party, had he not offended them 
by his vanity and presumption. Ho wrote a history of liis 
consulship in Greek, and even sung his own glories in 


verse. He had now changed his principles and attached 
himself solely to the party of the nobility. In is.c. 62, 
Quintus Cicero, tho brother of tlio orator, was appointed 
to the government of tho ricli province of Asia ns successor 
to L. Flaccus, who came home with the imputation of hav¬ 
ing been guilty of extortion, for whicli he was called to 
account two years after. This L. Floccus had been the 
chief prsetor in tho consulship of Cicero, and in that capa¬ 
city had been of great service in the detection of tho con¬ 
spiracy, BO that ho hod a certain claim npon Cicero, which 
was not neglected. But this trial was preceded by one of 
the same imtorc which more nearly concemod the orator. 
0. Antunius, who had been Cic^To's colleague in the con- 
sulsbi]), was culled from the province of Macedonia, where 
he hod presided for two years, and had to defend himself 
against an impcachineut for the gross rapacity of which he 
h^ been guilty. That Cicoro w'as implicated in Uie gnUt 
of Antonins is almost proved by ono of his own letters. 
Tho very day on which Autonius was condemned was 
marked hy an event still more fatal to Ciecro—the adop¬ 
tion of Clodius, his enemy, into u plebeian family, R.r. 69. 
The objiict of tJiis ceremony was to render Clodius eligible 
to the tribunate, from w'hieh os a patrician he was ex¬ 
cluded, and no sooner was the obstacle removed than lie 
was elected. Clodius indirectly attacked Cicero by nii- 
uouncing several measures, ono of wliicb was to the eflect 
that whoever tfH>k the life of a citizen uncondemned and 
w'itliciut a trial siiould be interdicted from Arc and water. 
Cicero was nut named in thib law, but it was aimed agalust 
him for tlic summary mode of proceeding os to the con¬ 
spirators, and he accordingly left Romo about tho end of 
Marah, b.c. 5H, and fluully took refuge at Thessalonica in 
Macedonia. His conduct in his exile was mean, and ho 
is himself the evidence for his own nnmanly complaints. 
Towards tho end of the year ho removed to Dyrrhuchium, 
iuid in August, b.c. 57, ho was recalled by a law passed 
by the Assembly of the Centuries. 

Tliough Cicero was restored to his civil rights and for¬ 
mer dignity, he had some difficulty in obtaining tho rasti- 
tutimi of his property. Clodius Imd destroyed Cicero's 
house on tho l^ilatino Hill, and dedicated a temple upon 
tlic gr(»und to the goddess Liberty. Scarcely hod the new 
house upon the PaJatlnu begun to rise, when a mob, insti¬ 
gated, according to Cicero, by Clodius, attacked the work¬ 
men, and afterwards set Are to tho adjoining house, in 
wliich his brother Quintus lived. Cicero was at this time 
clusely allied with Cicsar, though he had often abused him, 
but the fact and the disgrace of it arc acknowledged by 
himself repeatedly in liis letters to his friend Atticus. It 
is a bitter pill," says he, and I have been long swallowing 
it, but farewell now to honour and patriotism." 

During tho greater p.art of tho year n.c. 54 Cicero was 
employed in writing the “ Rt^public,” aud in his usual 
occupation of defending tho accused. *^Kot a day passes," 
says he, in a letter to his brother, “without iny appi^aring 
in defence of some oui'." Among others, he dcfen4pd 
MossiuN, one of Ctesar's lieutenants, who was summoned 
from Gaul to toko his trial; then Drusus, who was accused 
of prevarication, or undertaking a cause with tlie intention 
of betraying it; after that Vatinins, tho last yeai‘'8 prsetur, 
and Aimilius Scaurus, ono of the consular candidates at tho 
time, wiio was uecused of peculatiun. His old friend Cn. 
Plancius, w’bo had received him generously in his«exilc in 
Macedonia, being now chosen curnlo sedilo, was acensed 
hy a disapjMiintcd competitor of bribery and corruption. 
Cicero defended Plancius hi an oration whicli is cxttuit, 
and Plaucius was acquitted. Cicero’s undertaking the 
defence of \raliiiius, who hod been always intimately allied 
with Cicsar, and on that acexnint hml on more than one 
occasion been tlie object of Cicero's abuse, his personal de- 
fonuity being a favourite topic of raillery with the orator, 
at once surprised and offended the aristocratic pasty. They 
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did not conceal from him their dispist, and Cicero found 
it TH’cessar}' to make what dofenee hu could of bis political 
tergiversation in a king and ably written letter to his friend 
I^ntulus Spintlicr, wim was then governor of Cilicia (“Ad 
Filin.,” i. 9), n« also defended Gubiuius, who returned at 
this time from his gnveriimcnt of Syria, and was immedi¬ 
ately ovenvhehned with pnblic prosecutions; and C. Ibi-J 
birius I’ostumus, who Imd acted as the agent of Gabluius 
with tlje Jung of Kgypt, and was charged with receiving 

{ lart of the 10,000 talents which the king had paid Ga- 
dnius as the prieo of his serviees in restoring him to liis 
throne. Ou the dc.ath of Fublius Crassus, who fell in the 
campaign against the IMrthians, n.a .'>.‘1, a place hecamo 
>*acant in the college of augurs, wdiudi Oieero obtained. In 
the middle of January the murder of Ohalius by one of 
Milo's gladiators, in the presence and at tlio command of 
hi.s niJlstcr, caused vioh*nt di.stnrbaiwes, which wore settled 
by Foinpey being appoint.cd sole c<»nsul (n.t\ and Milo 
iK'ing tried, Cieero, who defended l^Iilo, was ;ilarim‘d at 
the njipearaiice of the military force statifnied lu-onnd tlic 
court. The speech, wliieli is found among his works under 
the title of the “ iJefeiiee of Milo,” is vj'vy far from being 
that which In* artually delivered. It n])]jeiirs t(» have 
hocii soon after the (h-.ath of Glodius that Cieero WTotc 
his ti*<‘atise “On Tjiws” (“1>u Lt'gibus’*), three books of 
wliieli arc still prcsciTcd. 

Cicero’s in*oronsiilMiip in Ciliida belongs to Ji.r. .'ll, llis 
general adniiiiistrntion .njipears to have biMii mihl ami 
ocpiitable. Ills iiulitnry opeiatiuns in Cilieia are not worth 
mentioning, thongli Cicero was vain cnmigli to hope for a 
triumpli. He left Iiis province! near the. end of b.c. bO, 
and found everything in confusion at Uoinc on his airival 
tlicre in the beginning of u.c. 4'J. Tlie senate had just 
pnss(‘d a decree, tlnit Ca'sar sliouhl dismiss his ai*my, and 
when Mark Antony an<l another tribune opposed their \oto 
to it, proeeeded to that vote which gave tli<! eonsuls uiid 
other magistrates a power above all the l.iws. The tri¬ 
bunes fled to the emnp of Caesar, who, considering this 
decree as equivalent to a dcclanitiou «f war, .advanced with 
a rapidity which destroyed all the .arrangements of llie 
senate. The consuls fled from Rome, aceumpnnied by 
Cicero and the leading men of the nobility, in the hope 
of defending tli« Koutiiem j>:irt (*f the peninsula. Cicero 
undertook to guard the coast south of Fonulio and tho 
country around C.apua, hut lie ub.andoned Ins duty, and 
finally, after Geesar returned to Ivomc from Tlmndi.siuin, to 
which plucu lie had pursued PomiMJy, Cicero agreed to 
remain in Italy and bo neutral. 

Cicero, however, nmdo Ins escape from Italy in the early 
part of .Tunc, and met with a e^ild welcome from the army 
of the senate. 11c was not present at the battle of Phar- 
solin, having stayed bidiind at T))Trhuchlum; and after the 
news of the defeat of tho Pompeians, he again landed at 
Bmndisiurn at the end of October, u.c. 48. After imich 
hesitation and great mental trouble, he received a letter 
fivm Oscs.*ir, who was iu Kgj'pt. When Cajsar landed at 
Brundisium, B.C. 47, ho kindly received Cicero, who fol¬ 
lowed him to Rome. During Caesar’s African campaign 
(n.c. 46) Cicero was in retirement. One of the fmits of 
this leisnro was Ins dialogue on famous oratoi's, called 
“ Brutus,” in which ho gives a short description of the chief 
orators of Greece and Rome. He uow div'orced his wife 
Torentht, who had lived with him more than thirty years. 
And almost immediately after married a young ward of 
bis named Publllia, w’ho was rich. But tJic matcli was not 
a liappy one, and he afterwards divorced his second wife. 
Cicero tlie younger was sent by his father to Athens, in 
B.C. 46, to devote a few years to jihilosophy and literature. 
Soon after ho had parted from his son, whom he never saw 
again, he was oppressed by tlic wwerest. alUiction — tho 
death of Ins dauf^tcr Tullia in child-bed. In this new 
ftrief Cictro derived consolation from re.ading and writing, 


and he composed a treatise, *^0f Consolation,” for himself, 
which was much read by the fathers of the Cliristian 
Clmreh, especially LactantluH, to whom we are indebted 
for tho few fragments that remain. 

Tho “ Orator,” w'hich lie now composed, completed his 
rhetorical works. His philosophical writings of this period 
were the “ Hortensius,” so called in honour of his deceased 
friend, in which lie recommends the study of philosophy; 
four books in defence of the Academy; live books entitled 
“l>e Kiuibus,” and addressed to Brutus, in which he con- 
triLsU the opiniuiiK of the diffemit sects of philo.sophy on 
the subject of the chief good* the “Tusculan Disputa¬ 
tions,” on a variety of ^miiita which involve the luippiuess of 
human life, in tho same number of books; tljroe books on 
the “ Nature of the Gods,” one on “ Divination, or the Art 
of Seeing into Fniiirity,” anotlier on “Fate,” tlic beautiful 
tre.ati.sf on “ Old Ag**,” and that on “ Friendsliiji.*’ These 
were followed by an essay on “ Oloiy,” which is lost; the 
“ Topic.!,” addressed to his friend Trebafius; and the “Do 
Ofticiis,” dedicated to his son, who w'as tlie*n at Athens. 
Tlie puhlic.!tiou of tliesc works I'xleuded over the years 45 
and 44 n.c. 

In tlie autumn of ji.c. 45 Ca*s:ir returned from Spain, 
and Cii'eni’s iiitim.acy with him seemed daily lo be in- 
ere.ising, wlien the Ides of March 44) ehaiigcd the 
whole face of afl*air.s. Cicero was pre.scnt at tho assas-sm.!- 
tion of Cn'sar on tli.at day in the senate-house, whore lie 
Imd tlu! pleasure, he says, of seeing the tyrant perish. The 
consjiirators, liowi'ver, had not ihouglit it prudent to mako 
Cicero acquainted with their design before the muixlcr was 
neeoniplislicd, and lie himself lied ns far .is Syracuse in 
Sicily, llis further progress w;ls stayed by the news tliat 
nflTairs were in a better condition at Rome, and he returned 
there on the 31st of August. The senate met next morn¬ 
ing, Imt Cieero, not {indiiig tilings iu the favouralilo state 
which be c.xpcctcd, was unwilling to meet Antony. The 
next day Antony was absent, and Cicero delivered the first 
of those orations whicli lie called Philippies. The violence 
of this harangue committed him with Antony, and he again 
retired for security to ouc of Ins villas near Naples, where 
he composed and publibUed the second Philippic, which was 
full of tho co.!rscst abuse. The dejiarturc of Antony for 
Cisalpine Gaul left Rome again open to Cicawo, who re¬ 
turned there on the 9lh of Deeemlier, and ten days after¬ 
wards delivered his third Philippic, the chief objeet of 
which was to procure the sanction of the senate to the bate 
proceedings of Octavian in opposition to Antony. ITuvlug 
ofFected tiiis object he passed into the fonim, and harangued 
the people upon the same subject in his fourth Philippic. 
The ten other Philippics were delivered from time to time 
in tlio senate or the forum, to cxcito the people of Romo 
against Antony and his friends; but tl)c prospects of the 
oligarchy were disappointed by the treachery of Octavian 
and Lepidus in joining their arms to Antony, and sharing 
the whole power of the’slate among the three. Tho pro¬ 
scription which followed, though it can in no way be justi¬ 
fied, was levelled against men who had been themselves 
assassins, or tho pam'gyriRts of a.ssa8sinntion. Cieero was 
at llis Tusculan villa with his brother and iie]iliew when he 
received tho news of the proscription and of tboir being 
included in it He lied to Astura on the e^mst, where he 
emUarked and finally landed at Caieta, whence he pro¬ 
eeeded to llis Formian villa. Hearing of the approach of 
the soldiers who were in pursuit of him, he attempted to 
escape, but tho assassins, who overtook him, cut off his 
head Bnd hands, says Plutarch, and, carrying them to 
Rome, presented them to Antony, who had them fixed up 
on the rostm in the forum. Cicero was assassinated on 
tho 7th of Dee#»mher, in the year 43 n.c. Plutarch’s 
a<!connt of his death is tlio most particular that is extant 
(“Life of Cieero”). 

Perhaps the best edition of Cicero is that by OrellL Of 
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bis separate works the editions and translations in all ] 
European languages are verj^ numerous. Tlie best materials 
for Cicero's life are his own letters to Atticus and to his 
friends (‘‘Ad fainiiiares”), which are the more valuable 
as they were not written for publication. (See Prufeusor 
Becsly’s “Catiline and Clodius,” and Fronde’s “Crcsor,” 
1871), for good sketches of Ciccio.) 

CICEKO'NX* a name given by the Italians, especially 
of Naples and Rome, to the guides wlio show travellers the i 
nntiquitie^s of the country. As Cieem was the chief speaker j 
of Rome, his name has been borrowed by these glib orat(>rs. | 

cxcHORA'cnu:, one of the primary subdividmis, in ' 
the system of Jussieu, <jf the natural onler OoMPosrr.K. ! 
The plants included under this division hy Jussieu belong 
to J)i‘ Cundollo's Ligulifiora3. I'lie subdivision ia retained 
by llcntbani and llookcr. They produce a milky juice, 
possessing in some species powerful medical properties. 
This juice has n bitter and astringent taste, and possesses 
narcotic properties. It is found in tlm CivJtorivm Intuhna 
(the eouiinou chicory) and the cnllivutcd and wild lettuce. 
From the latter ])lauts the juice has been obtaiued under 
the name of Lactucaricum, nn<l used as a narcotic instead 
of opium. Many of Iho species secrete starch in large 
qiumtitics, and are uwd os articles of diet, us the endive, 
bcorKoiiera, tragopogoii or salsify, &c. The root of the 
dandelion is used as a tonic and purgative, and has l>cen 
reeoimiieiided in diseases of tb« stoniaeh. 

CICZNDEL'IDAEk a family of Rkktles belonging to 
tlio section 1*kntamkka and the group Adepbuga. The 
Oleiiideiidjo ni*o carnivorous terreslilal insects, active and 
voracious. The colouring of these iuKijcta is generally rich 
and metallic; they are very active, and are generally found 
on sandy )>buns or heaths, sometimes on the soa-shorc or 
the ])anks of rivers. Cidndda campestris is the coinmou 
tiger ])eltle. 

CICU'TA VIRO'SA (water hemlock) is a wild poison¬ 
ous plant tliat is found oci'^isionully by the sides of ditches 
and ponds. Its medicinal propertit's aie siinllar to those 
of common hemlock, but more energetic. Its roots have 
been mistaken by children and country folks for parsnips, 
and have been eaten with fatal consequenci*s. It belongs 
to the order H.mhklliferas. The stem is thick, .H or 4 
feet high, and hollow below. The calyx has five Icaf-like 
teeth; the petals arc obcordatc, small, and white. The 
lca\TK are tripartite, the leaflets narrow and senate. 

CZD, THE (from the Arabic el setW, the lord), so 
culled by the Moora of Spmn, wliuin lie subjugated by his 
victories, was bom at Burgos somewhere about 1040. His 
real namo was Jiudrigo Lnynez livy Diaz (son of Diaz), 
count of Hivai'. He attached himself to Saneho II., king 
of Leon and Castile, whose life he once saved in battle. 
Sanebo having been trc.acbcrously slain, the Cid insisted 
on bis brother and sneci'ssor, Alfonso, baking an oath of 
his innocence of his brother s murder. The life of the Cid 
was a continued series of combats with the Moors, who 
occupied by far the largest and rieliest parts of the coun¬ 
try. lie fell upon them in Aragon, established himself 
there, and then extended his conquests to Valencia. After 
a long siege ho took Vtilencia, the capital city, and held it 
until ins death, which happened uhunt 1099. 

The adventures of tho Cid form tho subject of some of 
tbe most interesting of tho ballad poems of Spmn. They 
are of course largely intermixed with fnblc. Corneille's 
miusterpieco in tragedy (“Lo Cid") will also occur to the 
reader. Southey's “Chronicle of the Cid” (1808), gives a 
good occomit of the subject. (Old Hnmet Bcnengcli is tlie 
uame of tho pretended author of “ Don Quixote."j 

CZ'DSR, tho juice of apples cxpi'essed and fermented. 
Tho Hereford cider district is comprised in the four 
counties of Hereford, Gloucester, Worcester, and Mon¬ 
mouth; the De\'onshire cider district in those of Devon, 
Dorset, Somerset, and ComwalL In tho Devozishiro 


district the situations chosen for orchards arc gener¬ 
ally hollow dells or shelving hanks in the neighbour- 
liood of the fiuin-honscs, the land on whicli they arc 
planted being put to little other use; whilo in the Here¬ 
fordshire district tho choice is detennined chiefly by the 
quality of the soil, without reference to tho position of tbe 
ifarm-liousc. Very little attention is paid to enriching tho 
soil round tho trees when once they have been planted. 
In by far the largest proportion of orchards, with tho 
exception of gatliewing the fruit, nothing is done to the 
trees from tho beginning of tho year to tho end. Tho 
fruit of the dill'crent varieties of apple ripen at different 
times of the year, earlier or later, according to tlie season. 

; Tbe cuRtomnvy metliod of picking tho fniit is by striking 
I the trees with poles, provinclally called “poulting," and 
then gatbcruig the full(>n apples; but it is In'tter economy 
to pay a small extra prico for itollecliug tbe fruit wbicb 
falls at several times. When the apphs have been gatlicred 
each sort by itself is collected Into Leaps, about lU Inches 
deep, wlien; they remain for a montli or more, until they 
become mellow; they arc then ready for the mill. Tb« 
jtiioe obtained from the CTU'jhingJs poured into casks, placed 
cither nut of doors or in sliuds whci'C there is a free current 
of .air. In about three or four jtuys the liquor ferments; 
the heavier parts subside .as a sediment at the bottom of 
the cask, and the lighter beeoniR hriglii clc.'ir cider. Tliis 
is then racked, or drawn off into another cask. 

The fermentation of cider is a process requiring great 
eare and skill. Slight fermentation will leave the liquor 
thick and unpalatable; rapid fermentation will impair both 
its strength and durability; excessive fermentation will 
maki! it sour, harsh, and Ibln. It is not the habit of tbe 
farmer to add sugar treacle, bnindy, or .my colouring 
matter to the liquor; it is only adulterated in tlus hands of 
cider dealers and puhlienns, who often “doctor” up sonr 
cider to make it palatable. 

At the Iw’giiming of J.muary the cider is moved into 
cellars, where by large growers it Is frequently stored in 
casks of great capacity, containing 1900, 1500, or even 
2000 gallons. In l^Iarcb tbe liquor is bunged dow'ii; it is 
then fit for sale, and may bo used soon .afterwards, tliongh 
it will greatly improve by keeping. 

Cider of good qmility is made in Normandy, whence we 
have many of our best apples; in Belgium; and of inferior 
quality in Germany. It is also made in abundance, and 
of excellent quality, in many parts of tho United States 
of America. Cider in general composition is not unllko 
wine; it contains from 5 to 10 per cent, of alcohol with 
saccharine matter, lactic acid, &c. Several pints of new 
cider may be drunk without intoxication, but old cider of 
good quality is as intoxicating as good ale. Dr. Smith's 
experiments (“ Food,” London, 1H80) show cider to be 
nearly equal in nutritive power to beer. The word has n«* 
relation to apple; dder comes from the I^atin .md Greek 
tihera^ and rntyms simidy “ strong driyk.” 

CILIA, in zoology, small moving organs found on tiio 
surface of tlie tissues of most animals, resembling hairs, 
and requiring the use of tbe microscope to be distinctly 
observed. They are mostly found on tissues which are in 
contact with water, or wliieh produce fluid aocrctions. 
They arc constantly iu a state of active movement, and 
impart to tho fluid with whicli they arc in contact tho 
same motion. This is called “ vibratory” or “ ciliary mo- 
titm.” Tho best time for observing cilia with tho micro¬ 
scope is when their movement begins to slacken. Their 
figure is generally that of slender conical or Rumeimics 
flattened flluments, which am broad at the base or root, 
• and gradually taper to the point. Their size differs greatly 
on different parts of the same animal, measuring fi'oni 
to the length. The substance of the 

cilia is W the most part transparent and colourless; in 
some, however, a slight colouring may be observed. They 
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OAKumo also variutiB forms, and Khronbcrg has described 
compound cilia in the Infusoria. In fact tlie Infusoria arc 
often divided into Snc.toriu, Cllmla, and Flagcllata, of 
which divisions tl)o Ciliata is by far the most numerous. 
In the Ctenopliora tho cilia consist of rows of broad 
flattened organs, each of wlilch is mode up of several 
simple iilaineiits joined together by acoimccUiigmcinbrano 
throughout their whole length. In most coses the cilia 
arc arranged in regular order. On the gills of tho mussel 
they are placed in straight rows; in many of the Infusoria 
they arc arranged in circles or spiral lines, lii the Kutifi^ni 
they form ns it were a wheel-like disc, whonet) tho name of 
tho class, ‘‘wh(H‘l animalcules ” one of the AnnuloKu. In 
some instances they are erect, but in others they arc placed 
at right angles to the surfaot; on which they are seated. 

The movement of tho cilia is not wry rapid, and may 
bo easily observed with a lens of i^-inch focus. Their 
most obvious movemeut is of a fanning lashing kind, tho 
cilia being bent in one direction and returning again. 
In addition to this they have another inovuinent which 
resembles the ftaiktrimj of an onr in rowing. 

Tho cilia wore first observed as present on tho external 
surface of tho bodies of iiifustiriol animalcules. Leeuwen¬ 
hoek seems to be oin^ of the earliest observers who desenhed 
the presence of the cilia in aiilinalculcK. Since the period 
ut which he wrote they have been observed in almost every 
Hp(‘cieH of Infusoria, and Kueni to be tho active organs by 
means of wliich these animals move from place to place, 
and carry their food into their stunmehs. In the polyps 
they ure found in great numbers, covering the surface of 
tho tontacula by which these animals obtain their food. 
Tiiey am found in tho Acaleplm?, in the various forms of 
the Eehiuodennata. and also iu the Annelida. In the 
Mulhisea they are very abundant, and one of the best 
means of cxomlniug these organs is ufiTonled by tho com¬ 
mon inusseL In sponges tliere are chambers beneath the 
su]}erficial layer lined with cilia, which cause the water 
to pass in by the pores,” through the substance of tbe 
sponge, and out again by tho larger openings—the ^^oscula.” 
Thus each individual sponge-particle is constantly sup¬ 
plied with nutriment and oxygenated water. In Actinozoa 
tJicy are often present in tho interior of tho somatic cavity, 
and help to circulate the digestive fluids, lu the sea- 
urchin the alimentary canal is connected with the inside of 
the shell by delicate mesenteries; these, as well as the 
membrane wliieh lines the shell, are covered with cilia, 
which tlms help in the process of respii-atioii. Many 
embryos arc provided with cilia for the purpose of loco¬ 
motion. In the acephalous moUuKcs cilia exist fur the 
purpose of causing currents of water to pass through. 
Till within a recent period it was supposed that cilia were 
confined to tho invertebrate cluHses of ouiniolK, f)T at least 
tho observation of their e.vi8tcnce to any extent in the 
vertebrota was very limited. One of Uie earliest observa¬ 
tions of their presence in vertebrate animals was by Stein- 
bvek, a German anatomist, who found them upon tlio gills 
of the salamander. Later, Parkinje and Valentin devoted 
much attention to the subject, and found that cilia exist 
very generally on the moist surfaces of the membranos of 
all the higher animals. They may easily be observed in a 
piece of the membrane cut from tiio tbroat of a frog. If 
this is stretched across a hollow in a piece of wax, and 
moistened with weak salt and water, a small piece of cork 
placed at one end will he seen to pass to the other end 
with great regularity* This motion of tho cilia continues 
long after tho death of the unimai, and even for many 
hours after the piece of membrane has been cot off. 
Moreover, if some of the cells of which they are out¬ 
growths are scraped oif and placed in water^ tliey are 
propelled in various directions by the lashing of the cilia. 
The systems of organs on the siurfacc of which cilia have 
been detected are—1, the surface of the body; 2, the 


respiratory system; 3, the alimentary system; 4, the repro¬ 
ductive system. The functions of these organs seem to bo 
to produce motion in the fluids with which they arc in con¬ 
tact, altliough fluids move upon membranes whore there 
arc no cilia. Tiio cells of ciliated epitliolinm are generally 
cylindrical, and bear from ten to thir^ cilia’ caclt Such 
colls lino the wludo of the respiratory tract from the mouth 
and noso to tho finest bronchi, and the movement of living 
ciliated cpitholinm of animals lias been compared to that 
of waving corn, the waves being always impelled in one 
given direction—moving, not inwards, os in tho frog’s 
throat, but outwards, preventing dust from penetrating to 
the lungs, and causing the mucus to pass outwards. Cilia 
also exist in tho ventricles of the bnuu. Tlie averago 
length of cilia iu the human body is the 
As to tho cause of ciliary motion, it is now considered 
verj' generally that there is a special coiitracfinty in cilia 
somewhat analogous to that in muschi, although at prosent 
it appears as if there were no connection of cilia with tho 
nervous system un.s\ycrlng to the connection of muscles. 
The cilium contracts itself quickly on one side, so that 
it bends into a hooked or Biekle-sliapcd fomi, and then 
more slowly returns to its straight ]>osition, and this 
alternation it coiitiimns with the greatest rapidity as long 
as it is alive. Kngclmann suceccdcd iu counting twolvo 
contractions per second in a frog's cilia. Moderate heat 
quickens tlie inovoment, cold retards. 

CXL'ZA, in Ixituny, is a teriii used for tho microscopio 
vibratile threads w’hich are found on some of tho lowest 
forms of vegetable life among tbe Ai.o.e. They exist 
on what arc called “swarm-spores.” A swarm-spore is 
formed by tho coutniction of the protoplasm of u cell, 
which then esc<apes tiirough un opening in tlie cell-wall, 
and moves about, rotating and at the sumo time progress¬ 
ing until it settles down and at length germinates. Tho 
cilia which cause the motion may cover thb whole surface, 
as in Vunchcria, or fonn a crest at the anterior end, os in 
Ordogonium, or most often occur in pairs, when they are 
very long. Tlie Volvocineae, of which Volvox glohator is 
A well-known example, constantly move about by means of 
cilia protruded through the cell-wall. In the same family 
conjngation takes place by the coalescence of two free- 
swimming cells. In most Algn the oulherozuids swim 
about by means of cilia, and closely resemble very small 
swarm-spores, but in other cryptogams they are slender 
spiral filaments. The term cilia is also applied, thougli 
hardly correctly, to the teeth round the month of the urn 
(theca) of most mosses, sometimes only to the inner row*. 

CIL'ZAKV MUSCLE. THE. is the “focuHsing" 
muscle of the eye. It surrounds the lens of the eye, being 
fixed to tho outer coat (sclerotic) of the eyeball, just where 
the transparent cornea springs from it to cover tbe iris 
and pupil. Tlie otlicr ends of the fibres of tho ciliary 
muscle are fixed to t)io Choboiii cunt of tho eye, which lies 
beneath the sclerotic. Wlien the ciliary muscle contracts it 
pulls forward the choroid all round, and os the lens of the 
eye is only kept stretched by the tension of the choroid, the 
lens, now that the tension is lessened, tends to become 
more spherical by virtue of its own elasticity, and its focus 
is thereby made shorter. When we look at distant objects 
the strain of the clioroid ou tlie lens keeps it relatively 
flat; when we shift the view to very near objects tho ciliary 
muscle pulls on the clioroid, and thus compels it to release 
the lens till tho latter has become sufficiently round to 
focus at tbe required distance. Sec Kvt:. 

CZLIATB, as an adjective term, is used when tho mar¬ 
gin of a leaf or other member is clothed with fine hairs. 

CILX'CIA. a country of Asia Minor, forming part of 
Anatolia. Tbe ancient boundaries were, on tho noi^, the 
Taurus, which separated it from Cappadocia and Lycaonia, 
on the south the Mediterranean 1 ^* 0 , on the oast Mount 
Amanns, which separated it from Syria, and on the west 
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Pampbylia. Cilicia anciently comprised two dlviaions, tho 
names of which were derived from their physical character. 
The west division was called Mountainous or Rough Cilicia, 
or Cilicia Trachea, and the east division Level Cilicia, or 
Cilicia Pedias. For onr information on the geography of 
Cilicia we are chiefly indebted to Strabo (book 
and Beaufort's Rur>'ey of the lino of coast as far cost as tho 
Gulf of Issns (Scandcroon). With the interior wo are very 
little acquainted. The principal towns which are known 
are on the coast. Level Cilicia is described an fertile. 

The first town in MonntainuaH Cilicia, on leaving Pam- 
phylia, was Coraeesium—the modern name is Alaya; it 
is a strong natural fortrenn, situated on a high and almost 
insolatcd n>ck. Selinus is situated on a steep hill. After 
tlio Emperor Trajan died here, it was called Trajanopolis; 
the modem uamo is Sclinty. Capo Auemuriuni (now Ana- 
monr) is the most southern point of Asia Minor. The 
ruins of Scicneia are many miles fmm tho nhore, on the 
west side of the river Calyeadiins (Gliiuk Sooyoo), which 
now flows into tlic sea a few miles cast of Cape Zephyrium. 
Tho shore presents a lino of noble promontories and white 
marble cliffs rising perpendicularly from tho st'o, which 
irmst have offered many advantages to the pirates who in 
ancient times infested tho neighbouring seas. This rocky 
<harActer diminishes a few miles wTSt of Sclcucia, where 
tho highlands b(‘gin to recede fn>m the coast; and at 
the river Imamus (now Laimas), which \v.«i8 the boundary 
of Mountainous Cilicia, the rocks and cliffs cease, and are 
succeeded by a gravelly besicli and broatl plains. 

Tho principal towns in Level Cilicia were Soli, Tarsus or 
Tarsi, Issns or Issi, and Oorycus (the modem Curco), cele¬ 
brated for its saffron, as mentioned in Lucretius, ii. 41C — 

^ L’t cum Bcona croco CilicI perfuss rcceiis est.'* 

Soli was afterwards called Pompeiopolls, after Pompey, 
Tarsus, anciently one of the most celebrated cities hi .\hia 
hlinor, still bears a respectable rank; its modern name is 
'JVrsoos. Tarsus was tlic birtliphico of the apostle Paul, 
.and a school for the study of philosophy .and the arts. It 
stood in a plain on the banks of the Cydnus, now called the 
Tersoos River. Tho Oydnus has uiulcrgonc a great change, 
fi-om the deposits carried down from the mountains. It was 
by bathing here when ovciheated that Alexander tho Great 
nuuriy lost his life, and on it that Cleopatra sailed in her 
galley up to Tarsus to pay the visit to Antony, so famous 
from Slmkspcarc's description in “Antony and Cleopatra,” 
act iu scene 2. Issue is situated in the extreme eastern 
part of the pbiin of Cilicia, at thn lieuil of the Issic Gulf, 
called (by a corruption of “ Alexander ”) tho Gulf of Scan- 
deroon. The river Pyramus (the modem Jyhoon), between 
Tarsus and the plain of Iskus, lias bvouglit down sueb a 
quantity of sand and earth that tho outlet of the river bos 
been diverted 23 miles from its ancient course. 

The original inhabitants of Cilicia were probably a branch 
of the Syrian race, and the muno was in early times applied 
to a territory reaching as far ns tho Euphrates, At one 
period Cilicia was an independent kingdom under the rule 
of kings, who boro the title of Syennesis, It then became 
subject to Persia, but it seems still to have been governed 
by its own rulers under this name. It bccamo a Ma¬ 
cedonian province on the downfall of tho Persian empire. 
SeleucuB and his descendants, after tlie death of Alexander, 
held the sovereignty till Pompey reduced the level country 
to a Roman province. Cicero was proconsul of the provini 
for a short time, from 61 to 50 d.c., and was immoderately 
proud of the bucccsbcb ho gained over some mountain trii 
of Mount Amonns. After the fall of the Roman Empire, 
Cilicia was seized by the Armenians, who maintained the! 
authority, though it was disputed by the Lusignans, until 
they were driven out by the Turks in tho fifteenth century. 

CiZBtABD'E, GIOVANNI, was bom of a noble family 
of Florence in the year 1240. While studying at tho con¬ 


vent of Santa Maria Novella some Greek artists came to 
umamont the convent church with paintings. Ho devoted 
his attention to watching them, and soon became noted as 
one of the best painters of the day. His fame having 
spread abroad, ho was invited to adorn Uio Church of St. 
Francis at Assisi. Ho painted part of tho walls in concert 
^th certain Greek painters, but being recalled to Florence 
oy private affairs, and obliged to leave his work uncom¬ 
pleted, it was afterwards finished by his greater pupil, 
Giotto. After his return to Florence, among other pic¬ 
tures he painted a colossal Madonna for tho Church of 
S.anta Maria Novella. Cimabnc was engaged as an archi¬ 
tect, in conjunction with Arnolfo, to build the cathedra!. 
Ho died in the year 1312. 

Cimabue's right to bo considered or the restorer of the 
art of painting lias been warmly urged and os wannly con- 
te&ted. He put life into the heads and into the action of 
his figures, abandoning to n great extent the cold straiglit 
lines of liis Greek instmetors. He is supposed to have 
been the first to recnr, after a long interval, to the study 
of nature, and to have drawn from the living model, though 
but sjmriugly. 

He worked iu fresco and distemper, oil pduting being a 
Later discovery. Some of his works still exist; tho princi¬ 
pal are nt Florence and AssisL There is a Holy Family 
by Gimabuc, In good preservation, at the National Gulleiy. 

CXBIARO'SA, DOBIENlCO. was bom of |K)or parents, 
near Naples, in 1740. Ho studied music under Socchjni 
and Piccini. He published thirty operas, and many ora¬ 
torios, cantatas, &c. His greatest power lay in a rich vein 
of comic humour. In 17H7 Gimorusa was invited by the 
Enipix‘ss Catharine to St. Petersburg, whore he produced 
three operas. Thence he went to Vienna, taking service 
under the Austrian Emperor Leopold IL till tho death of 
that prineo in 17U2. In this year ho produced his master¬ 
piece, Btill enjoyed by muaicimis, “ II Matriinonio Segruto,” 
a work wbicli on its first performance excited such a rap¬ 
ture tJiat the cntlmsi^istic emperor ordered supper for 
everybody, and then at once proceeded to a second hearing 
of the entire (*pcni. He returned to Naples in 1795, but 
pulitical disturbances drove him to Venice iu 1799; indeed, 
he barely escajied with his life, on aecunntuf his republican 
sentiments. He died In 1801. 

CZM'BSR, L. TXL'LZUS (sometimes incorrectly writ¬ 
ten Tulllas), not “ Mctellns Citnber,” as Shakspeore has it, 
W 21 S one of the basest of Coisar's murderers. He had 
obtained the province of Bithynia, but accepted the detest¬ 
able office of drawing tho dictator's attention to a pre¬ 
tended petition in favour of an exiled brother while his 
fellow cc)n8ptrator8 prepared their weapons. He sci-vcd 
witli Brutus and Cassius in the struggle that followed. Ho 
perished during the war, but his end is not clearly known. 

CXM'B&I, tho name given by the Roman and Greek 
historians to a vast multitude of Celtic people who came 
from tho northern parts of Germany at tlie t»auio time os 
the Teutones, crossed the Rhine, and entered Gaul, wh^e 
they joined tho Ambrones, a Celtic tribe, tho combined 
nations mustering about 300,000 warrioi-s. After ravaging 
and plundering part of Gaul they wont into Spun, where 
they were repulsed by the Celtiberi. The Teutones and 
Ambrnnes were defc.ated by Marins, 102 B.C., at Aix, on 
their return t(» Gaul (the south of France), and the Cimbri 
were ttft<*rward8 defeated by Marius and Catulus, n.c. 
101, ill Italy, north of the l*o. Of the original country of 
tho Cimbri wo know nothing certmn, but tho best autho¬ 
rities lean to the idea that they were of tlie same stock as 
the Cyinry. The peninsula oi Jutland has been called 
Chersonesus Cimbrica, tho Cimbri being thought by the 
ancients to liave inhabited it. 

CZMIC2L See 

CXMICXF'UOA, a genus of plants belonging to the 
order Rai<ivncui.ace^ The species arc porcunS herbs. 
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with divided leaves and racemes of whitish flowers; the 
roots act as drastic purgatives, and are poisonous. Cimi~ 
eifuga fiuida (stinking bugvvort) is a very fetid plant, and 
is used in Siberia for driving away bugs and fleas, just os 
tansy and wormwood arc used in this countij. Cimidfuga 
raoemosa (black suake-root) is a native of North America 
from Canada to Florida. Like many other plants possess* 
ing active pnjperties, it has a reputation in America for' 
hewing the bitos of snakes and preventing their poisonous 
eiTects on the system. Cimidfuga americana is tho Ameri¬ 
can biigbnnc!. There is one species, Cimidfvga japonica, 
a native of Japan. There arc altogether eight species, 
natives of East Europe, temperate Asia, and North America. 
There are four or five coloured sep^s, whicli soon fall. 
The petals are very small, and vary in number from one to 
eight, and sometimes are altogether wanting. The carpels 
are one to eight in number, free, witli several o^mlos, and 
dcliiscing in tho manner of fulliclus. The flowers arc very 
numerous, small, and in long racemes. 

CmBIE'BXA, the home of the Cimmerii. Of these 
there arc two distinct nations. There was an actual people, 
driven from their homes on the “ Ciuimorian Bosphorus” 
(Straits of Yenikalc) and the Sea of Azov by their Scythian 
enemies. They passed the Caucitsus into Asia Minor, and 
even took Sardis in G35, but were expelled from Asia 
about thirty years later. 

Tho Cimmeria of mythology (Homer’s Cimmeria) lay 
to the extreme west, on the bc»rdurs of the great Western 
Ocean, enveloped in perpetual mist and darkness. Cim- 
mci’inn darkness” Is a proverbial phrase (Odysser,xi.l4). 

CI'HON, the name of two Athenians, one the father 
and tho other the son of Miltlados. Cimon, the son of 
Miltiades and ITegesipyle, was bom about 502 n.c. Mil- 
tiadcs died in prison (n.c. 4K0), and Cimon had to go to 
prison also, being unable to pay tho fine which had been 
Imposed on his father, lie was released by Callias, who 
mai’rled his sister and advaiuHid the money. Cimon’s 
youth was passed without distinction, and his education 
was BomcwliUt neglected. There was nothing showy about 
him. He seems to liavc excelled rather in doing than in 
talking about doing. Aristides wa.s one of the few who 
discerned in him the elements of a great character. 

Cimon first distinguished himself In the invasion of 
Greece by Xerxes (n.c. 480). ITo wa.s frequently and suc¬ 
cessfully in command, but his most important victory was at 
the Eurymedon in Pamphylia, n.c. 4C6, where he sunk or 
took 200 Persian ships, and curried away prodigious booty 
from the tents on the bunks of the river. He next drove 
the PerMuiiH from those jiarls of Thrace which they still 
occupied. Twice he led a force to assist the Laccdie- 
munians, n.c. 4G4 and 4G1, at the siege of the revolted 
Ithome. Tho assistance was refube<l, and the Athenians, 
smarting at the insult, buni.shod Cimon for ten years 
by ostracism. In is,c. 450 a five years’ truce between tho 
Athenians and Liveedaemonians was concluded through the 
intervention of Cimon, who Imd been recalled from exile. 

449 he was appointed to the command of a fleet of 
200 vessels, which sailed to assist the Kgj’ptian king Amyr- 
tajus in tho renewed war of Greece with Persia. He sent 
on a squadron of sixty galleys to the aid of Amyrttcus, and 
with the re.st besieged Citium in Cyprus, where he died, 
either from illness or from a wound. 

The slender private fortune to which Cimon succeeded 
had been considerably augmented by bis Persian victories, 
and especially by tho recovery of his patrimonial estates in 
Thrace. He did not use Lis acquisitions for personal 
aggrandizement. Many of tho splendid improvements 
which he made in Athens were eiiected at his own cost. 
He changed the Academy from a barren uncultivated field 
to a pleasant grove, and be planted the Agora, or Public 
Place, with plane-trees. Tlio cider Cimon, his grand¬ 
father, of no great importance. 


CINCHO'NA is a genus of plants from which cinchona 
bark is obtained. I'here are thirty-six spedes, all natives 
of valleys in the Andes at heights above the sea-level of 
from 2500 to 9000 feet, and between 19‘' S. and 10° N. lati¬ 
tude. These species do not grow together indiscriminately, 
hut are rt'strictcd t(» special districts They are evergreen 
trees or shrubs, with opposite leaves and fragrant white or 
pink flowers growing in terminal panicles. The corolla 
has a long tube with five short spreading segments, hairy 
at the margins. Tho ovary Ls two-ccUed, with numerous 
ovules inserted on linear axilc pl.acentas. The capsule opens 
scpticidally from the base upwards. The seeds ore numer¬ 
ous, small, aud surrounded with a wing. 

The commercial cinchona bark is obtained from many 
of tho species, but tbe produce in the market is classed 
under five diflerent Lends, viz. crown, gray, while, yellow, 
aud red cinchona barks. Tbe crown bark, known also as 
loxn and pale bark, is the produce of Cincfiona ojficinalin 
and It.s varieties Condntninea^ Jionplandiana, and mV/7a; 
the yellow hark, known ns culisnya or royal bark, is derived 
from Cinchona CalUaya; that called Columbian bark is 
from Cinchona cordijolia; red bark is from CinvJiona 
auedruhra ; gray or Huonuco bark is from Cinchona 
micraiilka and Cinchona nitida. 

The principle in these barks which makes them valuable 
ns tonics and rentedies in fevi^rs, consists of eertain alka¬ 
loids—quinia, qoinidinio, cinebonia, and cinchonidinia. 
These alkaloids occur in varying quantities in the different 
species, inuking some mncli more valnablo than others. 
Quinia, which is the most useful, oceura ia the peatest 
quantity in Cinchona Caliaaya, Sulphate of quinia, or 
quinine, is the only one of these alkaloids which is otficinal 
in the British I*harnmco]Hici<i. 

Tim vnlnablo properties of Uic bark were knowm to Euro¬ 
peans in South America in the beginning of the seventeenth 
century. The Countess of Chinchona, wife of thu Spanish 
viceroy of Peru, was ill of nn intermittent fever at lima In 
the year 1038. The eorregidor of Ix)xa sent her some of 
the bark, called by the natives qninaqvina^ or “ Wk of 
bark,” and she was completely enred. In 1040 sborctamod 
to S]uuii, and brought with her a supply of the precious 
bark, which was tbcnce known as Countess’ Powder, or 
Peruvian bark. The Jesuits did much to spread a know¬ 
ledge of it ill Europe, and hence it was also called Jesuits* 
hark. From the native name the word quinino is derived, 
and in honour of the Countess of Chinchona Linmeus 
gitve hor imino to the genus, though by somo mistake ho 
misspelled the name. The first dosci'iption of the cinchona 
trees is due to the botanists MM. do la Condnmine aud 
Joseph do Jussieu, who in 1785 sailed from Rochelle for 
South America with a French scientific expedition. 

The collection of the bark in tbe South American forests 
is attended with very great difficulty and hardship, as tho 
trees grow in sniull clumps or quite alone in tlie midst 
of the dense forest. Besides this, tho careless mode of 
stripping off the bark indulged in by the native collectora 
threatened, in a very short time, to exterminate the trees. 
So long ago ns tho end of last century Dr. Ainslic, in liis 
“ Materia Medica,** recommended tliat instead of importing 
from America we might grow plants in India. From 1839 
till his death in 1857, Dr. Forbes Roylo urged tlie desira¬ 
bility of experunenting upon the growth of cinchona trees 
in tho Nilgiri Hills in Indio. At length, in 1859, the 
India Office consulted Mr. Clements Markham, who had 
spent some time in the cincliona districts. At the end of 
the same yejir Mr. Markliam was intrusted by the govern¬ 
ment with a commission to collect plants and attempt their 
introduction into India. After encountering great ^fficul- 
ties Mr. Markham completely succeeded, and an intor- 
estiog account of his labours appears in his work entitled 

Peruvian Bark: a Popular Account of tho Introduction 
of Cinchona Cultivation into British India,” published in 
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1880. Tlie Dtitcli have also been successful in cultivating ' 
cinchona in Java, and M. van Uorkom, who has charge of 
the estates, has written a Handbook of Cinchona Cnl> 
tnre,” which Ims been translated by Mr. 11. 1). Jackson 
(1888), and is of great value to those who aro engaged in 
this estivation. In India the first spots selected by Mr. 
Markham for the experiment were in tho Nilgiri Hills in 
1860. Tlie plants wore so successfully propagated that 
in April, 1862, Mr. M'lvor, who had charge of tho estates, 
reported that there wore no less than 31,495 plants, and 
os tho area of cultivation was increased, so the number of 
plants become grcat<T, till at the end of the year 1883 
tho total number of plants of all species in tho Nilgiri 
plantations was 1,400,000. After the year 1870 tho 
governmeut ceased to extend the area of the plantations, 
except for the purpose of growing any now and valunlde 
spccicK, sncli as Pitnyensis, angnstifolia, and more recently 
Lcdgcriana, which is exceptionally rich in quinine. This 
last variety is the one most extensively cultivated in Java, 
ns it thrives well there, though tho climate of India docs 
not (KH'in to suit it The object of introducing ctnehoua 
cultivation into Britisli India was not commercial profit, 
but a supply of the febrifuge in tlio clicapcst and most 
accessible form to tho people. As it has been nseertained 
that all the alkaloids contained in the bark are of febri* 
fuge eiiimcy, tlu^ aim of the cultivation is to encourage llie 
growth of the species which will thrive over tho largest 
area and yield tliu largest pcrcentago of all the alkaloids 
and not of quinine alone. This species, ns regards llritish 
India, has been found to be tho red bark, or Cinchona 
Mteciruhra; while the best quinine-yielding species for 
S<3athern India is the Cinclitma vjficinalis^ or crown hark 
(Clemciils Markham). Experiments that were conducted 
to test the ni4'dieinul valne of the several alkaloids proved 
tliat a most cflicncious febrifuge could bo compounded, con¬ 
sisting mainly of tlic alkaloids cinchonidiiic and cinchonine 
with only u siruill proiKjrtiun of quinine, at a cost of loss 
than one rupee per ounce. This is so much dieaper than 
quinine that it is calculated tii.'it its use in government 
establishments has already saved the country mni'o than 
sixteen lui^s of rupees. The plantations in the ])arjiling 
Hills (Bengal rrcsiduury) eontain nearly 5,000,000 trees, 
tile p'oatcr number of wiiich arc of the red bark species. 
Valuable as these cinchona products arc tu us in Eui'opc, 
they ure vastly nuire so in tropical countries like India, and 
perhaps the greatest benefit winch it was possible for Eng¬ 
land to confor upon India has been tliu introduction of the 
cinchona and its cultivation on a large scale. lu China 
opium is tho only medicine avuihiblu for tho millions who 
cultivate rice on tho low swampy tracts of country which 
border tho groat rivers. The time, wo hope, will soon 
come when the ciuebona alkaloids will be as cheap as 
opium, and so load to their adoption in China in tho place 
of that noxious drug. 

The cinchona plant was introduced into Jamaica in 
1866, and has there also proved thoroughly successful. 
In 18G7 tho number of young plnnt-s had so increased that 
it was found desiniblo to convert COO acres of virpn forest 
on tho Bluo Mountains into a cinchona plantation. Fifty 
acres were clenrcd, and forty of tlieso at once filled with 
cinchonas, which, in «pito of unfavourable circumstances, 
have largely multiplied. The plantation is situated about 
5000 feet above the sca-level, is well watered, and possesses 
a suitablo soil, capable even of resisting the pernicious 
influence of the driest seasons. 

In 1869 about 4000 trees were planted in St. Helena, 
and as the climate is specially favourable to their growth, 
they have there also proved thoroughly successful. 

a tribe of plants belonging to the 
order Bubiack^b. This tribe includes a most important 
assemblage of plants, comprehending many of the most 
useful species wo ore acquainted with. Tho bark of the 


order is very generally tonic, aromatic, and febrifuge, and 
its energy is attested by tho well-known use of that of 
cinchona itself, to say nothing of the numerous other 
genera— e.ff. Remijia—fit to bo employed as substitutes 
for Jesuits’ bnvk. 

CINCHON'lDDnB is another alkaloid found in most 
of the cinchona barks. It is very sparingly soluble in 
water, very soluble in alcohol, and insoluble in ether. It 
ocenra in anhydrous rhombic prismatic crystals, liaving tho 
fonnuht Cniills^NsO. It is believed to bo iaoiucrio wltli 
ciuchuiiine. It forms salts with must of the acids. 

CIN'CHOMINS, a vegetable alkaloid found associated 
with quinine in all the varieties of cinchona bai‘k, but 
principally in the Cinchona mlra^ or red bark, and Cin- 
chona Uuanuco, Cinchonine has a poenliar bitter taste, 
which from its insolnhility is not at first noticed. It is 
insoluble in water, very solnble iu alcohol, especially when 
heated, and when saturated at a boiling heat crystals aro 
formed on cooling; the alcoholic solution is extremely 
bitter. It is insoluble in ether. It crystallises in colour¬ 
less quadi’ilatoral prisms. The formula is Cij^TIooNgO. 
(Unchonino melts at 165“ C. (821)® Fiihr.) to a coIoutIchb 
liquid, which crystallizes again on cooling. It is distin¬ 
guished from quinine by its insolubility in ether. W’ith 
sulphuric ncid it forms 6uIpho-cim;lnmic acid. Distillwl 
with potassium hydrate it yields chinoHne. It combines 
with all the acids, forming well-defined salts, most of 
which aro cry'stnllizable. The most important are tho 
suIpliatcH, of which two are known. Tho noutral snlphato 
of eiiielionitio, 202 (|ll« 4 Na 0 , IT«So 44 “ 2 Aq, occurs in rhouibio 
prismatic crystals. These are soluble in water and alcohol, 
but insolubio iu ether. Heated to the boiling-point of water 
this salt becomes phosphorescent. The acid sulphate of 
cinchonine, 0 £„ 1 U 4 N» 0 , iLSo4-)-3Aq, is obtained in rhombio 
nctohedric crystals. This tout cfHoresces in dry air. It Is 
also Kolnblc in water and alcohol, but insoluble in ether. 

CIKCINNA'1% a city and ])ort of entry iu tho Stnto 
of Ohio, in the United States of America, and tho capital 
of Hamilton Comity, is situated on the north bank of the 
Ohio, 280 miles S.E. of Chicago, and 610 from Washington, 
with wliich, and with all the principal towns of the Imitetl 
States, it is eonueeted by railway. It was founded in 
1789 by emigrants from New England and New Jersey. 
In 1795 it contained 500 iuluibitauts; in 1880 the popu¬ 
lation was 255,139—an increase of 39,000 from 1870, 

The city is built on two plains; that whioli is furthest 
from the river is 50 or 60 feet higher tlian the one in 
front. Tlie originally steep rise of the former has been 
sloped ofiT to a gentle declivity, and its upper surface rises 
gradually north to the base of a circular rango of limcstono 
hills, 400 to 600 feet high, bordering on this side the wide 
open valley in which the town stands, and which is cut 
nearly equally by the river. The total rise of the gruuinl 
from low-water mark on the Ohio is 108 feet. Its 
picturesque bituatioii aud tho beauty of the snrnmnding 
scenery have gained for it the title of the “ Queen of tlio 
West,” Tho streets, except oii the margin of the riv?r, 
are regularly laid out, and intersect each other from south 
to north and from rfast to west. They are wide, most of 
them ore well pai’cd, and sert'ral aro shaded witli trees. 
There are more than 30 miles of street railways in tho 
town. Tho area covered by the town is more than 24 
square miles. On the opposite sido of the river arc tho 
considerable towns of Covington and Newport. They me 
connected with Cincinnati by two bridges, of which one is 
a handsome suspension bridge 100 feet above low water 
and 1067 feet long lietwecn the towers. Tho chief publio 
buildings are—tho opera-house, a splendid edifice, which 
cost ^100,000; the masonic temple; the court-house, 
Bunnoonted by a dome 120 feet high; the city hall; tho 
Franklin and Lafayette Bonk, with a handsome portico 
of eight Doric columns; Cincinnati College, Y^odword 
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High School, St, Xnvicr’s College, the CincinnAtl Lyceum, 
the AthenKum, the mechanirs* institute, the theatre, 
two museums, the medical college, the observatory, and 
more than 150 churches belonging to various denominations. 
There ore numerous public parks belonging to the cit}'. 
One of its finest objects is the bronze fountain cast at 
Munich at the expense of n w&tlthy citizen. The city is^ 
divided into twenty-five wards, and is governed by a mayor, 
twenty-five aldermen, and fifty councillors. Water has 
^ been hruught from the Ohio for the use of the inhabitants 
ot an expense of £160,000. 

Next to New Orleans, Cincinnati is the largest and 
most fiuurishing town iu the w'estem part of the Union. 
Connected to the Atlantic States by a navigable river and 
railways, to the great lakes by a canal uud railways, to 
tlie Gulf of Mexico by the two great rivers, and at no 
great distanco from the largest coal-field in the world, and 
perhaps the most easily worked, amid boundless tracts of 
rich land, this city has all tiic cleuientH of prosperity. Its 
increase in population and wealth is almost nnprcce<h*nted, 
no other city except Chicago liaviiig advanced so rapidly. 
The privilege of collectiug duly on foreign imports in 
Cincinnali, instead of at the ])ort of univ.'il, was granted 
by Congress in 1870. A long quay, lined with suhstmi- 
tial warehouses, fronts the Ohio; and there are floating 
whan’cs, which accommodate themselves to the varying 
level of tlip river, whose mean annual range is about 50 
feet. Tlio trade, is very large in provisions, houscliold 
furniture, clothing, bools and shoes, stearino and lard, 
tools and agricultural iiiqilcmcnts, and all kinds of foundry- 
work in iron and brass, types and bells, hats, paper, 
cotton, toh}u'.co, soap and candles, &c. In pork-packing 
Cincinnati has bad to yield the first placid to Chicago, hut 
she still ranks second in the ctmntry. The trade by river, 
canal, and railway is large and increasing; and two-thirds 
of nil the pigs fed iu tiie forests of Oliio, Kentucky, and 
Western Virginia, sometimes over 600,000 in one year.aic 
hero prepared for exportation, 

CINCINNA'TUS, LUCIUS OUmriUS. Wlicn Cin- 
cinnatuB was chosen consul, it is said that the messengers 
sent to acquaint him with his election found him engaged 
in the labours of agriculture, and that he left hU farm 
with ridne.timce. In his consulship he rcst(»red tranquillity 
to the city. The senate wished to continue him in office, 
hut he retired to his rural occupations. In n.c. 457 he 
was chosen dictator, and forthw’itli marching against tho 
Ah^ui ho gained a signal victory, entered Home in triumph, 
and abdicated the dictatorship on the sixteenth day after 
ho had received it. He ufterw’urds headed an army against 
the Volsci, .and added another to his former victories. A 
second time he was chosen dictator, wlieii he was above 
eighty years of age. In all the jiosts which ho filled at 
dlfTercnt times, his virtue and pr(»bity, bis stem simplicity, 
ns,well as his })atriuiism .and military success, g:iiiied liim 
general a<lmiration. 

tCnf'DliR BXU is tho name given to one of the three 
marine hands that occur in the Pukbkck Reds. This bed 
is about 12 feet thick, and is composed almost exclusively 
of tho resmains of a much-dwarfed oyster (^Oftrea dhlorla). 
Although the accompanying beds are of fresb-watcr origin, 
tliere are, besides the beds just mentioned, four of brackish 
water, and four “ Dirt Beds,” or ancient terrestrial surfaces. 

CIN'NA« LUCIUS CORNELIUS, partisan of Marius 
and tlic democmtic party. After the defeat of his chief 
and tho ro-estahlishment of the aristocratic oligarcliy at 
Romo by Sulla, he seized the helm of tho state as soon os 
the TcpublicV new master hod left for the East. True CInna 
had on his election as ronsul, n.c. 87, sworn solemnly to 
SulU not to touch tlie freshly reorganized constitution, 
^ut oaths with him were cheap. He was banished, but 
returned in arms with Marius and besieged and captured 
Rome. (Fearful proscriptions against the Sullan party 


ensued, and year after year Cinna was re-elected consul* 
Finally, Sulla, whose stt^ady completion of his tasks of 
subduing Mitbridates in Asia is always considered one of 
the greatest acts of bis life, knowing as he did that all his 
work in Rome was being subverted, turned homewards after 
a completely snccessfiil three years* war. Cinna hastened to 
meet him in Greece, but when he urged his soldiers to put 
off from the Italian shore with this object they rose against 
him and innrdered liim. 

Cinna’H son, also Lucius Cornet.itts Cinna, was one of 
the conspirators against Ctesar. The great dictator had 
recalled him from exile, and liad made him pitctor* It is 
indeed strange that most of tho conspirators were men 
whom Cmsar had signally befriended. Cinna did not, indeed, 
join in the murder, as .Shakspeore makes him do, Imt he 
approved the deed. Tho enraged mob found in tho funeral 
proeoKsioii a poet (G. Ilelvins Cinna) of the same name, 
and him they murdered by mistake for his hated namesake, 
whom they were seeking to destroy. The scene is 
grapliieally represented by <mr great dramatist (“Julius 
Owsar,” iii. 3). 

CIN'NABAR is the ore from which almost all the 
mercury of commerce is obtained, being the sulphide of that 
metal, (HgS), and in the pure form is familiar as vennllion. 
'J'liis mineral is found crystallized in prisms and rhombohe- 
drons of the hexagonal .system, but intjre usually massive; it 
is of a brownisli-rcd or bright-red colour, and has a hardness 
of 2 to 2*5, mid specific gravity 8*6 to 0. This ore generally 
occurs in stratified dopositRas talcuse or argillaceous slate, 
but it has also been found in granite, and is usually accom¬ 
panied by native mercury. The chief mines formerly were 
those of Almodeu, Spain, (in argillaceous bods and grit 
rocks, with dykes of igneous rocks), of which Pliny speaks; 
and Idria, Anslrla (in carboniferous slates and shale), 
which have been worked since 1467. Of late years llic 
most pro^luctive mines have boon those of California and 
Mexico, in cretaceous aud tertiary beds. 

Mercury is^volatile at a temperatnn} of 662° Fahr., and 
is therefore easily extracted from cinnabar by n)a.sting the 
ore and conducting the vapours through a series of con¬ 
densers, from which the liquid metallic mercuiy is collected. 
These condensers in the Almadeu process consist of a long 
chain of earthen vessels, but at Idria they are a series of 
large chambers, which are found less wasteful. 

CINNAMO'BIUM is an important genus of Lanrinosa 
distributed over tropical and subtropical Asia, from Aus¬ 
tralia to Japan. It contains fifty species, some of which 
yi(!ld Cinnamon and Cassia, two aromatic barks which 
appear to difier from each other in little except the 
degree in which the aromatic principle exists in them. 
Camphor is the produet of another species. Most of the 
species have an aromatic bark. The leaves ore thick, and 
generally have three strongly marked nerves. The flowers 
as a rule have both stamens and pistil. There are six 
perianth-segments. Tho stamens are in four rows, those 
of the first and second without glands, four-celled, dis¬ 
charging tho pollen towards the centre; those of tho third 
row with glands, with two or four cells, discharging the 
pollen towards the outside of tho flower; those of the 
fourth row arc barren. Tho berry is sessile in tho cup¬ 
like tnho of the perianth. 

CIN'NABION has been known to European nations 
from very high antiquity. Tho Greeks received it, together 
with the name, as Herodotus (iii. Ill) remarks, from tho 
Phamicians. That which is used in England is the aro¬ 
matic bark of a small tr<*o (^CitiHamomum zefflanicum) 
found native iu Ceylon, 'fho finest cinnamon is procured 
from the inner hark of the two-year-old branches found 
native in tho island of Ceylon only; the cultivation, though, 
has been extended to India, Java, China, Senegal, Brazil, 
and tho West Indies. Though found in variona parts of 
Ceylon, it is most abundant in the south-west pi^, near 
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Colombo, and yields the beat cinnamon when growing in a 
sandy qnartz soil The timo for stripping off the bark is 
from May to October. The bark, after being removed from 
the Inranches, is tied up in bundles for twenty^fonr lionrs, 
during which timo a sort of ferwontation takes place whicli 
greatly facilitates the separation of the outer part of the bark 
from'the onticle and epidermis, which is very carefully 
scraped ofT the Ceylon cinnamon. It is then rolled up into ' 
qoills or pipes, about B feet in length, the thinner or smaller 
quills being surrounded by larger ones, a |>ccaliarity which 
iUways distinguishes cinnamon from cassia.^ It is afterwards 
conveyed to Colombo, where it is sorted by competent in¬ 
spectors into three kinds, of which the two finest alone 
are allowed to be exported to Kurope, while the third, or 
inferior kind, is reserved to be distilled along with the 
broken pieces of the other two, for the purpose of obtain¬ 
ing the oil of ciunumon. The select citiiiamon is formed 
into bales of about 1)2^ lbs. weight, containing some pepper 
or coffee, and wrapped in double cloths made of hemp. 

This fine cinnamon occurs in pieces of about 40 inches in 
leugtli, generally containing fiom six to eight rolls or quills 
in each, one within the other, of the thickness of vellum 
paper, and of a dull golden-yellow colour. It is very fragrant, 
pleasant in taste, warm, aromatic, and slightly astringent. 

Tiic root of tlic ciuuuiriuiL tree ylcldu a kind of camphor, 
and the leaves yield an oil resembling oil of cloves, wliich 
it is often used to adulterate. Tliis is quite distinct from 
tlie oil of ciiitiutnon obtained from the bark. The ripe 
berries yield by decoction u solid volatile oil, similar to the 
oil of junipers. 

Oil of cmnainon is obtained principally from the Img- 
ments which fall from the quills daring the inspection and 
sorting at Colombo. These fragments are coarsely pow¬ 
dered, and, after being itrunersed for forty-eight hours in 
sea-water, arc distilled. * 

Cinnamon is an extremely \’aluablu aromatic stimulant, 
and iuflueuces both the nervous and \'ascalur system, espe¬ 
cially of the stomach and intestine. It is of great utility 
in weakness of the digestive powers unaccompanied with 
mfiammutory action of tbo stomach; while in fluxes from 
atony of the intestines, its astringent properties, duo to 
the tannin, render it a veiy useful medicine. It is, how¬ 
ever, principally used to finvour bitter medirines and to 
corr(.ct the griping action of purgatives. Oil of cinnamon, 
given on sugar, is useful in all coses of crump and other 
sijasmodic diseases. 

For many years the growth of cinnamon in Ceylon was 
A government monopoly, and even after that was abolished 
an exceedingly heavy export dnty was imposed, which 
tended for many years to restrict its nse. The duty was 
repealed in 18G0. 

CIK'NAMON STONS is a variety (dependent on 
colour) of the grossular Gaamkts; it is ossontially a 
silicate of lime and alumina with a little iron. Specimens 
are found in Aberdeenshire and in county 'Wicklow, besides 
many foreign localities. 

CnmAM'XC ACID, an acid found in storox, balsams 
of Tolu and Tcru, aud in cinnamon. It crystallizes in 
colourless prisms, is insidahlc in cold, but soluble in boil¬ 
ing water, alcohol, and ether. It melts at 129® C. (2fi4® 
Falir.) and boils at 293® C. (66U° Fahr.) The formula is 
It .foims a number of crystalline salts called 
cinnamates. This substance has recently assumed great 
scientific and commercial importance as the starting-point 
in the synthes ie of artificial Indkio. 

CIN QUJB CXN'TO (“ five hundred "), the abbreviation 
for the sixteenth century (1500), when art took a decided 
change. The trammels of tradition, loosened by the mas¬ 
ters of the quattro cento (1400, —tlie fifteenth cen¬ 

tury), were now thrown off, and the variooB elements of 
ex^ence so painfully won here and there were brought 
together and fused into a harmonious whole in the works 
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of the five great artists, Leonardo da Vind, Michael 
Angelo, Raphael, Titian, and Correggio. The cinqne 
cento, indeed, was for painting, modem sculpture, and 
classical *' architecture what the age of Pericles was for 
Uie arts of Greece. The glorioos works achieved in this 
contuiy stand alone in art, for even under the hands of 
Uie immediate pupils and successors of tiie artists named 
decay set in. The term retains the Italian pronunciation. 

CIMQTTli FORTS. It is stated by Jeake (*^ Charters 
of tlio Cinque Ports") that “ tlie five ports were enfran¬ 
chised in the timo of King Kdward the Confessor”—-the 
live ports here referred to, the original Cinque Ports of 
tho Normans, being the towns of Sandwich, Dover, Hythc, 
and Romney, on the coast of Kent, and Hastings on that 
of Sussex; but only three of the five are moutioued in 
Domesday Rook, viz. Sandwich, Dover, and Romney. The 
Conqueror severed the district of the Cinque Ports wholly 
from tho civil and military adinlnistraiioiis of tho counties 
of Kent and Sussex, erecting it into a kind of palatiuo 
jurisdiction under a gardien^ or varc^n, who Imd the seat 
of his administration at the Castle of Dover, and who 
exercised over the whole district the combined civil, military, 
and naval authority. His object in this was undoubtedly 
to secure in tho strongest manner his free passage to 
Normandy. The lord warden was a high ollicor of state. 

To the five ports of the Conqueror's time were added, 
before the reign of lleury 111., with equal privileges, what 
were called the aTicient towns oi Wlncholseaund Rye, lying 
>11 the Sussex coast, between Hastings and liomncy. To 
each of these seven municipal towns, except Winchclsea, 
were attached one or more subordinate polls or towns, 
denominated members of the principal port. The members 
of these corporations were styled jurats (by tbo Norman 
constitution twelve in each town), from whom were chosen 
the mayor and bailills; aud tho term Barons was applied 
to tho Cinqne Ports’ representatives in Parliament. Each 
port sent two members, one of whom, up to 1689, was 
nominated by the lord warden. 

Until the timo of ITeniy VU. the crown appears to have 
had no permanent navy: the Cinquo Ports constantly 
furnished nearly all tho shipping reqnired for the purposes 
of the state, and their assistanc-o to tho king’s ships con¬ 
tinued long after that time. In tho time of Edward 1. the 
number they wore bound to provide at their own cost 
was fifty-seven, fully cquippeci: the period of gratuitous 
sendee was limited to fifteen days. In tho twentieth 
year of tlic reign of Charles II. the first open blow was 
struck by the crown at the liberties of the ports, in a 
charter which provided for the .elections of all their re¬ 
corders and common clerks being made subject to tbo 
royal approbation. Subsequently, in 1685, all the general 
charters of tho ports, and most of the particnlar charters 
of each individual town, were, by the king's special com¬ 
mand, delivered up to Colonel Strode, then (x>n.stable of 
Dover Castle, and were never afterwards ix'covcrcd. 

Tho Reform Act of ] 832 worked a considerable revolu¬ 
tion in the political relations of the Cinqne Ports, and fhe 
Municipal Reform Act o{>erated yet more decidedly to 
break up their ancient organization, and assimilate their 
internal arrangements to tljoso of tlie improved English 
munidpalities. The office of lord warden of the Cinque 
Ports is now unpaid; the only advantage attending it is 
the occupation of Walmer Castle as a residence. 

CXN'nUk, a town of Portugal, 14 miles north-west of 
lisbon, is remarkable for the pictoresquo beauty of its 
situation and its delicious climate. It has an ancient 
royal castle, once the stimmer '*eaidence of the court, and 
bmit with a carious mixture of Christian and Moorish 
arcliitecture; an ancient Moorish castle; a former con¬ 
vent of tho Hieronymites, now converted into a vosldcnco 
of the King of Portngal; a convent founded by John de 
Castro, the celebrated viccruv of the Indies, calle^the Cork 
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Convent, owing to its cells being lined with cork to protect 
ilium from dmiip, os they are excavated out of the solid 
I'ock; and numcrons villus of the inhabitants of Lisbon. 
Ciutra is connected by a steam tramway with Lisbon. 
The cgnveiition of Cintni, by whicli the French were 
allowed to leave Portugal unmolested, was signed here, 
22nd August, 1808. 

CI'FHXBt from the Arabic «/V, signifying “ empty,” 
and used us a substitute to denote the figure 0. T'he 
peculiar meaning of this symbol, and the important iroii- 
seqiioncus of its use, gave to the Arabic arithmetic the name 
of ciphering. The difficulty our ancestors felt in using the 
new method instead of tboir old lioman notation by the 
letters I. V. X. L. 0. I), and M. is significantly shown In 
the use of the word cipher for “secret writing,”and of 
th(> wurd decipher as an equivalent for “puzzling out.” 
^Musicians use the word in anotJier sense. An organ note | 
is said to ciph&r when it sounds without a key being 
pressed down—tlio word Iicre being used for the French 
si£ln\ to whistle, by confusion with cluffrer^ to cipher. 

CZR'GARS, THE NORTHERN \Snrkar, u govern¬ 
ment), the liistoneal imtiie for a large Iroct of country 
lying between 16“ 40' and 20° 17' K. luL, and between 
70° 12' and 85° 20' K. Ion., along the coast of the Bay of 
Bengal, within the Madras rresidciicy. 11 extended over 
about 17,000 square miles, and corrt'spoiidcd In general 
outline with the British districts of Gaujsin, Vizagapatam, 
Godavari, Kistim, and part of Kclinrc .and Kurnul (Knrnool), 
stretching from the Chilka Lake, its northern limit, to the 
Gaudlakaimna River, its southern boundary. Previous to 
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the Muhammodan period it was known by the Hindu i 
namuM of Kaiinga, Teliugana, and Andhra. On the cast it ! 
was hounded by the sea, and on the west by the hills 
running from tiie Godavari to Gumsar (Guomsur), which 
separated it tliroughout from the Nizam’s Dominions. In 
breadth the Northern Circars ranged from 18 to 100 miles. 

CZRCAS'SIA, or the country of the Circ.a6slaus, is 
situated along the northern declivity of Mount Caucasus, 
and Is now miderstood to comprehuiid the whole of this 
tract, from the shores of the Black 8ca to the vicinity of 
those of the Caspian. The rivers Terek and Kooban, as 
far as their courses lie east and west, are considered as 
constituting the northern boundary, and the highest part 
of the Cauca.'iian chain fonns the southern. The whole of 
this cimntry is a succ^ion of mountain ridges, which 
branch ofi* from the northern side of the Caucasus, and 
terminate near the rivers Terek and Kooban, and of valleys 
which lie between ilium. I'Lc valleys an; very fertile, and 
generally of considerable‘Widtli; they contain numcrons 
narrow passes, wliich render the access to them very 
difficult to an invading enemy. 

There are no towns in Circassia, the habits of the people 
being ujiposed to the concentration of a great number of 
houses or of people on one spot. They live in small 
villages, the site of which is frequently chuuged. They 
raiju millet and barley, and in some places also wheat and 
r)’o, with a small number of vegetables. The rearing of 
cattle is more attended to. Their horses ore of a fine 
breed, aud equally strong, swift, and beautiful; the people 
ore proud of them, and, like the Bedouins, preserve the 
genealogies of their breed. The sheep, which are of the 
broad-tailed kind, are also much esteemed. The cattle 
arc of a small kind. Milk, with millet, forms the principal 
food of the inhabitants, and they make of it an inebriating 
beverage, the koomim. As they are Mohammedans they 
do not rear swine. Hntiting is only followed by the 
noblemen oa a diversion. * 

For many years this interesting country attracted the 
admiration of Europe by its heroic rebistauce to the 
gigantic power of the Russian Empire. By the treaty of 
Adrianoplc, in 1830, the whole of the Circassian country 
was trum^errod to Russia by the Ottoman Porte. But as 


the inhabitants had never acknowledged the dominion of 
Turkey, always considering themselves as entirely inde¬ 
pendent, they determined on resistance, and wore for many 
years able to set at defiance tlio military power of Russiu* 
Schamyl, a daring chieftain of the monntain tribes lying 
between the Caspian and the Black Seas, was a severu 
tliorn in the sides of tlie Russians, and frequently defeated 
them in his predatory warfare. But dnring the contests 
between Russia ami the western powers in 1864-55 tho 
Circassians as well as the other mountain tribes of tho 
Caucasus appeared to have relaxed In their efforts against 
the common enemy, and afforded Kcorcely any assistance. 
The consequence was that at the treaty of peace they were- 
altogether unnoticed, and left to settle their differences 
with Russia in the ^st maimer they could. The result 
was that they were again involved, single-handed, in a 
.sanguinary contest with tlicir powerful foe, by whom they 
were eventually subjected in 18G4. 

Tho inhabitants of the sea-uuost, rather than submit to 
the regulations imposed by tho Russian government, deter¬ 
mined to quit their country and emigrate in a mass to 
Turkey. It is believed that nearly half a million persons 
carried out this restdntiou and were settled in different 
parts of the Turkish Empire—the greater part of them hi 
Asia Minor, but some also in the monntain country on tho 
borders of Bulgaria and Serviu. The whole tract along 
the sea-coast from Anapa to Soukhum Kaieh, which was 
that best known os Ciruassia, was thus rendered hlinost 
entirely destitute of inhabitants. But the northern slopi's 
of the Caucasus, and the valleys descending towards the 
Kooban, are still oucupiud by tribe.s of Cir(;asbian race, or 
Tcherkesses; and tho Kabordtans, a kindred tribe, but of 
less warlike character, extending eastwards beyond the 
Terek, have long settled down quietly os Russiaii subjects. 

The word Tchurko.sses is of Taitar origin, and means 
highwaymen, or those who make the road unsafe. In 
additiou to tliis name the Circassians were also known 
among the tribes of tho Caucasus as Kasacks, implying 
that they led a wondering and martial life; but they them¬ 
selves accepted neither of these names, calling themselves 
Adighe. Their language is extremely difficult to acquire, 
and there is said to be a secret dialect peculiar to their 
princes and nobles, chiefly used by them on their preda¬ 
tory expeditions. As a nation they no longer exist, hut 
their customs and laws are of interest as presenting a 
most curious mixture of constitutionalism, feudalism, and 
savagery. The people were acknowledged as the source 
of all power, and every free Circassian had tho right to 
express his opinion on any subject in the assembly of his 
tribe. Tbe laws wore reg^ated by custom and tradition, 
and were administered in a conncil of elders, but not 
always by the reigning prince of tho tribe, if any other of 
his rank possessed iKe requisite qualities in a higher 
degree* Tho council consisted not of princes and usden 
only, but also of the wealthier and more aged vassals, 
who on tho judgment-seat were regarded as on ati equality 
with the higher classes. It was considered to be acting 
only by a power delegated from the people. Tho Circas¬ 
sians were divided into five classes. The pschi, or pschecU 
(princes); the nork (ancient nobles); tbe freedmen of tlicse 
princes and andent nobles, who by their manumission became 
tliemselves noble, and are called uork of uork; the freed- 
meu of these now nobles, called begnalia; and tbe vassala 
or tcho'kolt. Between the ancient and recent nobility there 
wa.H no real distinction, except that in military service the 
latter wore under the command of tlicir former masters; 
nor was there any great practical difference between the 
begnolia and the tcho’kolt, or vassals. The Utter were tho 
Ubourers, and were subdivided into such as were engaged 
in agriculture and such as served the superior cUssea in the 
capacity of mcni^ servants. Of the former many were 
wealthy, nor was the statu of any ouo of great dogra^tion^ 
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Bincfi there were very lew, if any, ofHccs of labtinr which 
prince or noble woiUd have considered ns derogatory to 
himself. To every princely bouse beloiipid a certain 
number of nork or usden, as they arc called by the 
Russians, and the latter were Ibo direct proprictoi's of the 
VRssals. These vassals were undoubtedly slaves, hut as 
they hod the right to tninsfcr their serviees to another 
lord at their will, their condition was fairly independent. 
The rigorous enforcement of the custom of intermarriage 
witliin the diflorent ranks maintained the divisions of cUibS 
very distinct. 

The laws were based upon the principle of retaliation, 
mid the business of the courts cbicHy consisted in the 
assessment of damages. Except in coses of mnrdcr or 
adultery, the poiiishm<*nt took tlie fona of a fine. In 
the case of murder, the murderer’s life alone was permitted 
to satisfy the family of the Kliiin, except he persuaded 
tliem to take u sum of money in expiation, or carried off a 
new-born child from the house of his enemy and brought 
it up till it attained to manhood. Stealing was not deemed 
a crime among them; like the Spartans they coiisidei'od 
the disgrace luy in the discovery. 

Thongli the marriage or seduction of a girl by a man of 
inferior rank was punished by death in all cases, no luaii, 
fmm Ihe prince downwards, hcHituled to sell bis daughter 
to tlic bigliest bidder. Cbristionity is supposed to Jiave 
found its way am(»ng them in the vei^ early part of tlic 
(du’istiaii era, but in tbo palmy days of Tuikish power 
they nominally embraced Moliammedanism, preserving,how¬ 
ever, many Cliristinn ceremonies, and acknowledged a 
kind of doubtful ilei>endence on the Porte. Their first 
coniirution with Russia took ]ihu‘u in lofj.'), when tlic 
princes of the Bescli Tag submitted to tlio Czar Iwmi 
Yussilievilch. From that time the Russian power has 
been constantly increasing in the Oauciusus; and, by the 
tieaty of Adriunople (18150), Tuikoy made over to it the 
whole Circassian country. By the end of 18G4 Russia 
had lireome master of the wholo of Circassia, and introduced 
her own form of govennnent. 

At ihe commencement of the war between Russia and 
Turkey in 1877-78 it was expected that tlm Turkish 
CireassiaDS would prove of great service to the Turks, wdio 
were I’ery deficient in regular cavalry; hut for all purposes 
of actual warfare they were comparatively useless—their 
cliief exploits being rapine and pillage. 

CZR'CSb daughter of Helios, the sorceress of the 
island of ^fca, in olassical mythology. She enchanted 
whoever landed in tlie island, but wlien tired of her lovers 
changed them into swine. 

“ Who knows not Ciree, 

The daughter of the Sun, whoso charmed cup 
Whoever tasted lost his upright shape, 

And downward foil into a grovelling swine ” 

(AUlton, Coxnus.”) 

Ulysses during his w'onderings lived a year with her, but 
had force of mind enough to resist tasting the fatal cup, 
and even to compel her to restore to human form those of 
his men who hod been metamorphosed. Circe behaved 
well to the hero, instructed him how to seek the prophet 
Tircsias in Hades, and speeded him on his homeward jour¬ 
ney when he returned to her fi'om the under world. 

CntCLaS (Lat. circulus. a little circle, from efreur, a 
ring), the figure formed by a point which revolves on a plane 
surface, and always preserves tbo same distance from a 
given point. The points of view under which this word 
might bo considered are with reference, first, to its proper¬ 
ties as a figure of geometry; second, to the history of the 
researches which were made for centuries in order to dis¬ 
cover the exact ratio of the circumference to the diameter 
[see QuADRATXJitE OF THE Chicle]; third, the effect 
of the properties of the circle upon several branches of 
mathematics. 


The word circle is sometimes used to denote the circtmr 
fcrcncf. or boundary line, sometimes the inclosed figure or 
urea. Fi'cqueiitly a point m a circle means a point un tho 
circiimfereuce; hut a point ioUhin a cirulu always means a 
point in the Interior. The centre is the point from which 
all the radii drawn to tho cnrv'e ore equal; a diameter is a 
double radius. 

To find the circumfcroncf of a circle (with more than 
suPRcient nearness for practical purposes), take tho llStli 
part of 3oo times the diainoter, or S'ldl.’Si) times tho 
diameter (or, very roughly, times). To find the an‘u in 
square uiiils, multiply the number of nnits in the radius by 
itself, and take tlio 113tb port of U55 times the result (or 
multiply by 3*1416b). 

CmCIJC. ASTTlONOBnCAL. Though almost all 
the astronomical and gendesical iimtruments which ore at 
present used in moasuring angles are composed of entire 
circles, the term astronomical circle is ordinarily confined 
to those instruments of which tho solo or principal use is 
the meaKimMneiii of angles of altitude or zenith distance. 
The two best instruments of this kind in use arc Troughtoffa 
R(*fli“cting Circle and DoHoud’s Improved Refiectlug Circle. 
(See Plate.) The former is coinjtoscd of a circular rim 
screwed to a cross-bar frame, to tho middle of which is 
fixed a hollow centre a. This liollow centre receives on 
axis, to one end of which is UximI the Index, having three 
hrauches, with each a vernier, and to tho other end tho 
index-gloss. Near tho index-glass Is a kind of secondary 
fraujc, 11 B, attached to tho hollow centre. Upon this aie 
fixed the horlzon-gl.ass and toloscope, and two sets of 
movahhs coloured glasses. The telescope screws into a 
collar, and is adjusted liy nieaits of a finger screw upon tlio 
stand, having the usual means for placing the line of colU- 
niatioii parallel to the plane of tlm circle. By means of 
two handles, i> and e, tho apparatus run lie held in any 
position. The telescope being fixed on one side and tho 
horizon-glass opposite, observations may thus be taken on 
l)(»th sides of zero. The three vcniirrs seciu'o con’cctness 
in the rending. 

DolUmd's Improved Reflecting Circle consists of two 
coneentrir cirele.s, the one moving within tho other, both in 
the same plane and nearly in contact. The inner circle 
has throe flat radii, two of which carry at their extremities 
tho telescope and the horizon-glass. The outer is divided 
into degrees. Tho interior has al8^^ every tenth degree 
mnrk(‘d upon it on both sides of zero to 180. A vernier, 
A, is fixed to the Interior circle opjioHito to its zero for the 
puqiusu of reading off tho degrees, &c., on tho exterior 
circle. An arm carrying the index-glass and a vernier, ii, 
moves freely round u^ion its own centre, for the purpose of 
reading off the divisions on either circle. 

Muual or Tkansit Ciuci.e, in astnniomy, is tlio 
great instroment for detenniuiug tbo iiltitude of celes¬ 
tial objects, that is, 
tlieir distance above 
tho horizon; or their c 
declination^ that is, 
their distance ubrau 
or below the celestial 
ecjuator. The theory 
of its use may be indi - 
catod by the uimexed 
diagram. A heavy 
metal wheel is fixed to 
a linn pier, due north and Boulli, in an exactly vertical 
position. Tlio wheel carries witli it a tehiscope fixed along 
Olio of its dhunoters.* Let a star os it pass<‘s the plane of 
tlio wail be observed with this telescope, whiidi we snppose 
to bn pointed along the line a o u for the purpose; then 
let the telese^qic turn (vertically) on its centre, o, till it 
points towards the reflection of the same star in a trough 
of mercury at D. The telescope now pointy along tlie 
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line c o D, and tlio star in the direction d e. Optics 
teach us that if r i> be a perpendicular, the angle o i> p 
'will equal the angle k d r. if we observe the graduated 
edge of our wheel, and take (lie mean or average between 
our two obscn’ations (imt; direct and one reflected), that 
will give ns the exact horizon for our circle. This Imvliig 
been carefully noted, so that when a certain point of tiie 
circle is opposite the “pointer” on the wiUl or pier, then 
the telescope is horizontal, we have but to observe any 
star, eitluT din-clly or by reflection, us we please, us il 
croRficR in front of the telescope in its daily revolution, and 
refer the obsen'ation to the horizontal position of the 
telescope, and wo get the star’s angle of altitude above 
the horizon. 

Similarly (which is the actual pmctice), having very 
rarefidly observed the highest and lowest alUtudes of tlic 
I’ole Star as it j>erforins its small circle daily round the 
true pole, wc eau fix, by taking llmir mean, the height 
al>ove the horizon of the true pole. And onec! luiving 
observed by the graduated rim of the mural circle the 
position that it must In* turned to in order that the tel<;- 
scope shall point to lltu iK»le, we have hut to observe any 
star crossing tlie fdane of the mural circle, niid to refer the 
observation to that of the j)olu, to get the distance of I lie 
star from the pole, and hence from the celestial equator. 
It is evident that liere wc have flu* exact celestial equiva- , 
lent to “latitude” on the earth: In astronomy it is called ^ 
Dkc’LINatiok. Celestial latitude is measured not from the 
celestial equator (declination), but from the ecliptic, or 
plane, of the earth’s revolution in space. 

CZRCLB, QUADBATURS OP THE, commonly 
calbnl Ike circle. See QOy^DkATiiitR <>f tiik 

ClKCLK. 

CIB'CXJIT, ELECTRIC. In the Plate accompanying 
llie article Bati’kiiy, fig. 2 is a diagram of a voltaic series. 
If the wire fn»m the zhic.end, z, he made to touch that 
from the copper end, c, “circuit is made,”mid the battery 
springs at once into action in ilie manner described in the 
article Electricity. If now the wires he separated the 
circuit is “ broken ” and the current no longer pa.R8C8. In 
the electric, telegraph, in tlie teleplione. in electric bells, and 
indeed in electric apparatus generally, movement is got by 
quick alternations of “ making ” and “ breaking ” tlie cir¬ 
cuit. If all the zincs and all the coppei's be respectively 
joined together in a battery, so as to be equivalent to one 
large zinc plate and one Imrge copper plate, then the wires 
of tlieso two scries, it joined, null pvo a compaut%d circuity 
and the scries is said to be joined, up,/br quantify. If, on 
the other hand, each zinc is joined to Ha neighbour copper, 
&.C., the battery is in simple series, 

CIRCULA& POLARIZATION is the name given 
to a supposed circular rotation of the particles of ether 
in certain media when a pencil of piano polarized light 
[see Polarization (>!' Liuiit 3 is allowed to pass thnmgh 
these media. 

It was a discovery made by M. Arago that when a 
pencil of light, polarized by reflection or refmetion, is 
transmitted through a plate of quartz In a direction parallel 
to the axis of the crystal (the surfaces of incidence and 
immersion being pcrpendicnlar to that axis), and is after¬ 
wards allowed to pass tlirough a prism of any doubly 
refracting material, it is divided into two coloured pencils 
whose tints arc complementary to eacli other, and on tam¬ 
ing tho prism round on the polarized ray as auax is tlie 
colours of the pencils undergo changes successively accord¬ 
ing to tboir order in tlie soliir spectrum. 

Now imagining the position of^he prism to bo sucli 
that one of the two images fonned by the pencils is of a 
violet colour, let tbe angle between the plane of primitive 
polarization and the principal section of the prism he 
remarked; then if tbe quartz bo removed and a thicker 
plate of ti^e some materi^ be substituted for it, the imago 


transmitted as before will nut be of a violet colour; hut 
on turning the prism upon the polarized ray os an axis, that 
colour will at length be reproduced: the angle between the 
plane of primitive polarization and the principal axis of the 
prism will be greater than before, and it will be found that 
it is proportioned to the thickness of the plate of quartz. 
The like holds good for all the different homogeneous 
pencils, hut the onglo of rotation by which the same tint is 
produced differs with the different kinds of light. Tho 
nngli; of rotation is also variable with different kinds of 
quartz; and M. Biot discovered that while in some speci¬ 
mens, in order to produce the same tint when tbe thickness 
of tlie plate was increased, ilie refracting prism must bo 
turned from left to riglit, in others it must be turned from 
right to left 

Tho like rotatory polarization was discovered .ihont the 
Fame lime by M. Biot and J)r. Srebeck in He\^ral liquids 
and even in vajjours, but in all the angular movement of 
he planes to reproduce the same tint is less tium in 
quartz. 

'I’lic phenomena wore by M. I'rp.siicl ascribed to an 
angular movement of the plane of polarization, arising 
from a circular motion of tlie iwrlicles of ether within the 
quartz, lie found by experiment that a pend! of polarized 
light, In being iransniiltcd along the axis of quartz, becomes 
divided into two jicticils moving in tho same direction with 
nnequal vclodtics, and lie assumed that the particles in 
I'ueli ])crformed their vibrations in straight lines parallel to 
jiie another, the lines in one pencil being perpendicular to 
those in the other, while the planes of vibration arc per¬ 
pendicular to the common axis of the pencils. He con¬ 
ceived also that the vihratiuna in one pencil differ in phase 
(positions of the particles in the lines of vibration) from 
those in tho other by a quantity which is due to one 
quarter of the time of making an eutire vibration. Now by 
g(‘ometry we know that such a combination of two recti¬ 
linear motions would produce a circular motion. 

It is fmtbcr assumed that, on emerging from tho quartz, 
tho two pencils become four, nil moving in the same 
direction; tho vibrations in two of these dilTcriDg in phase 
by a quarter of a vibration, and prcsluciug a circular 
motion from right to left, while the vibrations in the two 
others, with a like difference of phase, produce a circular 
motion from left to right. 

CIRCULATINO or RECURRING DECIMALS. 

Sco Decimal Fractions. 

CmCULA'TION OF THE BLOOD. Tlie history 
of tlie discovery of tbe circulation of the blood is given 
ill the article Har-vey. 

It must not be taken for granted that the circulation of 
the blood, by which we mean tbe flow of tbe blood from 
tbe general life-stream through the caplllaiies and back 
into the main stream again, necessitates a heart. Even in 
man we find the portal circulation, or ciretdatioD of the 
liver, go on very well without any heart. In Ashes the 
function of the left side of man’s heart is altogether 
neglected, and tho weak heart of tbe fish is quite suffi- 
(dent to supply the gills with tho venous blood it receives 
from the body, and does not supply tlie body at all. 
Tbe heart can bo romoved, too, from reptiles without 
causing tiie circulation to cease instantly. Finally, tbe 
empty state of tho arteries after death in man shows that 
it is not alone the heart’s force which causes the circnlation, 
otherwise when the heart ceased to boat they would remain 
full. This is further home oat by tbe rate of the blood-flow, 
which diminishes from a foot a second in tho main arteries 
to an inch a Aiinute in the capillaries, speaking broadly, so 
tliat tho strokes of tbe heart are effectually weakened over 
the^ broad area of resistance displayed by the latter. This 
resistance of the capillary area is tum^ to good account 
by nature in the rete mirabile of the long-necked herbivom, 
which is such a network of capillaries, placed at the not 
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of tfao skullt u offeetuallj prevents a msli of blood to the 
brain* Pmfesaor Draper, the eminent American physiolo¬ 
gist, proved what the great Bichat had asserted, that if 
two fluids meet in a capUlaiy tube, that fluid which has 
the greater affinity for the tnbo will drive the other before 
it. It needs, then, only to bo assumed that the capillaries 
are greedy—as we mnst feel sure they are—for the frcsn 
arterial blood, which therefore, rising in thorn, drives before 
it the venous blood; and as it loses its oxygen and becomes 
charged with the waste of the tissues, it is itself driven 
forward by the pressure of the pure arterial blood beliind 
it. In this way wo understand the ori^n of the force 
which constitutes the whole energy of the circulation in 
many of the lower animals, and not a small part of it in 
man. The case of venous blood driving arterial blood 
Oeforo it, which occurs in the lungs of mammalia, is only 
ill appearance an exception to the rule; for hero, the con¬ 
ditions being reversed, the action is likewise reversed. 

Wo may set the causes of tho circulation in man in 
tlio following order:— 

1. Tho force of tho heai't. 

2. The action of the capillaries. 

3. The elasticity of the coats of the arteries. 

4. Tho prcssui'o of muscles on tho veins which pass by 

them. 

5. The movements of tho chest in respiration. 

It will be seen that first among the cuukcs of the circu¬ 
lation we place the heart’s force. A heart i.s ti liollow 
niuKclc, and differs from other muscles only by its shape; 
its ultimate fibres are microscopically tho same. The biceps 
lifts the forearm because that muscle is fixed to the shoulder, 
so that when its fibres contract, bulging out in the middle 
and growing shorter, the muscle pulls npou the forearm till 
it turns upon its hinge joint at the elbow. Tho solo mode 
of action of a muscle is by the shortening of its fibres 
when stimulated by a nerve. «Iust so is it with tlie heart; 
and the chambers of the heart being hollow tho muscle 
contracts in length and swells in thickness till it practi¬ 
cally obliterates those chambers. Belcascd from action 
the heart recovers its shape like any other muscle, the 
hollow chamber exists once more, and the blood pours into 
it In its coarse; then tho heart’s nerves give the signal, and 
another contraction follows, emptying rimt chamber into 
another chamber or Into one of the great vessels, as the cose 
may be. The heart of mammals has four such ch^bers [see 
H£ARt 3, and they are in some sort independent. A mam¬ 
malian heart quicklyromoved from the body still continues to 
beat. Cut such a heart across and the two halves beat; cut 
it from top to bottom and the two halves beat It is seen, 
therefore, that the heart in higher ammalB is strangely in¬ 
dependent of the body in gene^; it has its own blood cir¬ 
culation (the coronary cireulation) and its own ganglionic 
nervous system. The heart is, however, continually acted 
upon by the body. The force of the heart-tliroh is great. 
The left vontride supplying the body exerts a force of 
21 foot-pounds at ea(^ contraction (that is, would lift 
lbs. a foot high); and the right ventricle, supplying 
the lungs, exerts not less than a third of this force: to¬ 
gether the heart-throb gives S foot-pounds; that is, force 
sufficient to raise 8 lbs. a foot high. Collectively the 
heart-throbs in man are called the Pui.sb, and the pulse 
varies from seventy to seventy-five throbs a minute in a 
healthy man. It is therefore a considerable amount of 
work that this little organ, only about as big as one's fist, 
has to perform in on ordinary lifotime. • 

Casting a glance over tlie aninud world we see that the 
lowest form of the circulation of the blood is oflected with¬ 
out a heart; as in plants, the sap is at once drawn onward 
by eajdllaiy attraction, and pn^od forward from bd^d 
by the fluids absorbed by the roots. But as there are 
plants which have no circulation, so there arc animals 


also; humble structures, such as the parasites of the 
viscera, which live on the juices of the animals they in** 
fast, or such os the earliest form of tho embiy'o of man 
himself, an aggregation of independent cells ea^ absorb¬ 
ing its own nutriment. 

'Ihe next step is in tho lowest annelids and mollusca, 
where tho digestive sac having done its work, the resulting 
nutrient fluid exudes through its walls into the perivisceral 
cavity, and is absorbed by the surrounding tissues. The 
star-fishes and sea-urchins first show us vessels for con¬ 
veying ibis flnid; still, however, the circulation is on tho 
vegetable pattern, n true capillary circulation, no heart 
anywhere visible. This, too, is the second stage of tho 
human embryo, when the coalescence of tho cells forms a 
capillary network called the vascular area, and tho move¬ 
ment of tho blood-like fluid formed by their contents is 
towards the centre of this area, where the formation of 
tho permanent vessels of the future body is beginning. 
Althungh no heart exists in the star-fishes, yet a part of 
the principal vessel is endowed with pulsatile properties, 
and alternately contracts and dilates, aiding a little the 
flow of the nutrient fluid. In worms this portion lies 
along tho back, is longer, and its movement is peristaltic, 
resembling that of the intestines in man, &c. 

In the ccnlipcdes, and insects generally, we fliid the dor¬ 
sal vessel just described divided into separately pulsating 
Bcutious; in fact, these creatures may bo said to have as 
many rudimentary hearts as there are sections of their 
body; at the sumo time, however, a great portion of tho 
blood is passed along from section to section, so that the 
general circulation is kept up. Two or three of tho mmn 
trunks of tho anterior sections join to fonn a sort of collar, 
opening into a main trunk along the ventral surface, along 
which tho blood flows back to the posterior extremity, sup¬ 
plying tho ventral organs in ity progress, and completing 
tho circulation by entering the ^stcrior dorsal vessel. 

So also with the lower cnistacea; but the higher types 
of this class, os tho crab and lobster, show us a distinct 
short fleshy mnscular heart, concentrating in itself the pul¬ 
satile power of the w'holo body. The blood is driven to 
the great organs (it is observable that the eyes and the 
antenna) are very largely supplied), and returns after sup¬ 
plying them liy two large venous sinuses, one along the 
back just under the shell, the other along the ventral sur¬ 
face. The latter alone supplies the gills, and its blood 
alone is aerated. The venous blood of the hack mixes in 
tho heart with the arterial blood from the ventral sinuses 
poured through tho gills, and tho mixture is sent to the 
body again. We shall find a blmilar circulation later on 
in reptiles. 

The next step is in tho higher mollusca: and here we 
find not a more dilation of a vessel to form a heart, but 
a distinct two-chambered mnscular sac, one chamber to 
rcceivo tho blood from tho body and tho other to propel it. 
The propelling chamber or ventricle having driven tho 
blood forward to the organs of the body, it is collected by 
venous sinnses and carried wholly to the xtspiratory organs, 
there to be aerated either by exposure to water or to air, 
according to the clement Inhabited by the particular 
mollusc, and the arterial blood is then returned direct to 
the heart. It is observed, therefore, that (like the left 
side of tho heart of man) the moUnscouB heart receives 
and impels arterial blood ^one. It may bo called asysiemic 
heart. But a vety extraordinary reversal of the circulation 
takes place in many lower molluscs, notably in the toni- 
cata. After continuhig in the normal way, as described 
ohove, for some time, generally about twenty minutes, tho 
flow of blood is reversed, and passes from body to tho 
heart and thence to the lungs. The ventricle turns into an 
auricle or receiving chamber, the auricle into a ventricle or 
propelling chamber, and the circulation becom^ entirely 
venous and pulmonary. After a short time a second 
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m'orsal tAkes placn, and tlio heart a^ain Ixypomos (as indeed ! 
it pennauently » in ail tin; bi^'ber jnfdluscs) arterial and 
systemic, Tim Kysleiiiic circulation (»f iiio1lnNc.s, KUch as 
tlmt uf the Bnai), &c., is rc]>rosciiled iu ii;;. 1 on tlio 
Plate illuHtratiii}; this article, wljero h ri'jiresents the 
lieart; the gills ur Jiings; and r, the capillaries of the 
body. Thu course of the arterial blood is left white, 
that of Ihu venous is dark. Therefore, in those mol¬ 
luscs wJjich reverse tho circulation, the diagram during 
tliis temporary reversal wunld Ixi reversed both in colour 
and ihu dirccliou of the arrows. 

It L> obsciTcd, then, that tliu invertebrate animals differ 
much uiiiong thumHeIvcs in this ]iarticular. Turning to 
the vertebrates, the Icwust fonn of circiihitioii is that of 
fishes, entirely venous and pit f nonary. Here h (sue tig, 2) 
is the heart i*cceiving dark blood from the body by its auricle, 
and projielUng it to the gills, f, for aeration. From the 
gills tho aerated blood flows to the body, and becomes 
venous again in tho capill/iries of tliu body, c. The heart 
of the fish, therefore, rusumblcs the right side of the heart 
of man. But just as there are higlicr and lower types of 
circulation in inollu(»us, so also in fish there are typ«*s uk 
rudimentary as tliat (>r the amjihioxus, for instance, wiiieh 
has no heart, but possesses eontrnctilu power in mure tlum 
one jjart of its greater vessels, &c. 

Tin’s fish-type of circnlatioii is that possessed, so far 
OH the arterial clrenlatiun is concerned, by the incipient 
human being at tho commeneeiiieul of the formation uf 
the plueenta, and indeed }>y all the vertebrata at that btuge. 
It is as if the fishes reUiined permanently this form, which 
the other vertebrates cany to a further development. In 
tho Immnii embryo we find curious gill -like arches, five pairs 
iu all, snn'ouudiug the throat in a position exae.tly cune- 
aponding to that of the gills of a fish. 

We ]>ass on to tin! still higher circulatory whlcin of 
reptiles. Here the same vital neechsity for esjxjsure of the 
whole of the blood to aeration does not exist as in fishes, 
Hince nn»Kt reptilcb live in air, which is inucli richer in 
oxygen than water. The lieart, h (see fig. ilj, consists here 
of three chambers, one ventricle, and two auricles. The 
oxygenated l>h»od from the lungs, and tho carhunated }>lcu>d 
from the body, return each to its own anricle, and both 
auricles supply the ventricle. The mixed blood thus sup])lied 
the ventricle pumps out by the aorta, which speedily divides 
into two streams, one supplying the lungs the other tin*, 
body. This is, in tho main features uf it, a repetition of I 
the circulatory system of the lobster tribe. But it is a 
typo of circulation pTubenting many modifications. Those 
roptiles which live in the wafer got more blood sent to the 
gills j those which luc ainpUibious, as frogs, have at one 
tunc of their life both gills and liiiigH, and of course both 
have to be supplied; at a later stage, when the gills begin 
to bo unnecessary, and passages open between the incom- 
iog and tlie outgoing earrents, much of the blond is slopped 
on its way to the gills and diverted into the general eir- 
cuTltion to get its aeration by the incn'uslngly iiniwrtnnt 
lungs. In crocodiles, which may be taken as in this respect 
the highest type of reptiles, there is a peculiarity of cir- 
cnlntion ideiitieal with one in that stage of the human 
foetus which succeeds the purely fisb-like type already 
described. This is that tlie head and anterior extremitie.s 
are supplied wuth pure arterial blood, though the remainder 
uf the body receives a mixed fluid. Frogs also share this 
peculiarity. 

Let us next inquiro in what respects the circulation of 
man, birds, and quadrupeds differs from these mure elc- 
mentaiy forms. First, we now find a double heart, con¬ 
sisting of two sides—aright and aloft side—completely 
shut off from ono another. Bioml cimnot pass from tlie right 
to the left side directly, or rice rersd; the two hearts are 
in fact oj^ly united for economy of material. Each side 
of the heart of a bird or of u mammal is divided Into nn 


auricle and a vontriele, so that each side essentially corre¬ 
sponds iu fundamental structure with the heart of &e snail 
and with that of the fish. Blood can pass freely from the 
auricle of each side into the correitponding ventricle. 

Beginning for convenience’ sake at the lungs, we find 
pure or arterial blood passing from the longs into (1) tho 
toft auricle of the heart, a (sec fig. d). From the loft 
auricle the bI(K)d is sent into (2) the left ventricle, h. This 
latter cavity in tnvn sends it out through (8) the body, to 
all parts of which it is conveyed by the arteries (shown 
in detail in fig. fi) and their minnte branches, the capil¬ 
laries^ v". In dne time, and having performed its nntrioiit 
mission, Ihi; blood becomes loaded with waste matters 
dt'rived from tlie lissnes. No longer of a hriglit i*ed hue, it 
has become of a dark pnrple colour. It now pjiases into 
the veins, to form which the capillaries gradually unite. By 
the veins the blood is earned to tho (4) right aurich uf the 
lieari, c. From the right auricle it passes into the (fO right 
ventricle, d. This latter olinmlKT then sends it to ll»e (fi) 
lungs, 1; where, being purified, it js I'ctamcd to the(l) left 
auricle with which w<; began. The other parts fignrc<l are 
—the aorta, or great artery to the body proceedmg from 
left ventricle; pulmonar}' nrterj’, carrying venous blood to 
lungs; the pulmonary vein, returning purified or arterial 
blood to the left auricle; i»n, the portal circulation; 
the stomach; «, the liver. 

The main facts of tho emulation may ho briefly stated 
thus:— 

Fiihl, that tho right- side of tlio heart may bo called 
tho venous side^ because only impure t)r venous blr»od 
passes through it; or it may be named llio pulmonary sidty 
hcoauso it is concerned solely with Bunding impure blood 
to tlio lungs for purification. 

Secondly, the left side of the heart may conversely bo 
named the arterial side^ because {)urc or arterial blood 
alone passes through it; or it may lie termed the systemic 
side., bocnn.se it disti’ibutos blood throughout tho “system.” 

Tlilrdly, the right side of tins heart thus corresponds, in 
function, with tho whole heart of the fish; and the loft 
side of this heart agrees in function with the whole heart 
of the snail. In a word, the higher heart unites in itself 
two distinct functions. It is anatomically, as woll us 
physiohipcally, a duplex organ. 

Nevertheless, though for convenience’ sake the cireulatiou 
is tlms divided into systemic and xmlmonary,, it is evident 
on Hie most cursory glance that there is but ono circulation 
of tho blood, and that nninterrupted. 

To avoid confusion we have hitherto completely left out 
of sight the portal circulation, whidi is common to all 
vertebrates, tliough with modifications more or less im¬ 
portant. Tho blood supplying the stomach And the ali- 
mentaiy canal, &c., is collected from their capillaries by a 
vein called the rena portm and its tributaries; but instead 
of tho vena pterlts discharging itself into the vena cavee^ 
it supplies the liver with tho material for its secretion, 
ramifying through its Hiibstanco in minute capillaries. Tho 
liver is itself nourished by the liepatlc artery, part of the 
great arterial system; the blood of the vena pMim is 
venous blood, and brings it work, not nourishment. That 
work done, the portal blood and the waste blood of tho liver 
itself are carried away logetber by the hepatic vein into 
the vena car<e, and so into tho general circulation. 

To conclude, we may pass in review the live causes of 
tho circulation mentioned above. I. For a more detailed 
consideration of tho action of the heart, see the arti<do 
Hkaut. 2.^Thc second force in the circulation, the action 
of tho capillaries, Ims already been referred to, 8. Under 
AnTBBY ibo clastic construction of those vessHs has been 
described, whereby tho flow of the blood is aomewliat 
equalized, so that from Isolated jets we obtmu a pulsating 
continuous current. Tlio contractility of the orteri^ also 
assists the circulation, pressing upon the blood-stream and 
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<ir|?ing it forward; checking an undue flow of blood or per¬ 
mitting a greater flow if ncc^snory—as, for instance, the 
mammary arteries do in women during lactation. 4. The 
foiii'tb cause given was the pressure of the muscles on the 
yeins which pass by them, forcing the blcKnl onwards when 
the muscles swell in their action. For the reason why the 
blood cannot bo forced hackwardu see Vrin. b. The las^ 
cause of the circulation is also of this nature, namely, the 
movements of the chest in breathing; for in inspiration 
a partial vacuum is produced, and tho large veins near 
the heart tend to All oud swell out; and conversely in 
■expiration pressure is exerted on all the contents of the 
chest, and tho hlood is forced forward. These results of 
hrcatiiing are not trifling; for in thin persons, and more 
■especially in consumptives, a renpiraUtry puh*t can be seen 
in the veins of the neck, which must nut be confused with 
tl)c pnlsj! proper, solely found in arteries. 

CSRCUUCZUON. Abmlinm, oh recorded in Gen. 
xvii. by the command of God cmainicised him¬ 

self and all the males of his houKcliold. The rite of 


in this circus was a loggia with columns, was constructed 
at tlmt pju-t of the circus where the emperor, being near 
the? corcercH, w*ouid have the best view of the start and 
of the arrival at the goal. Tlie people occupied the 
stone seats along the sides and at the semicircular cud of 
the circus. The Enripns, a canal 10 feet wide and 10 
deep, was formed ns a protection to the spectators when 
tljey were not separated from the open space by a high 
podium or basement. Some notion of the appearance of 
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cirennicisiun was ordained to he an everlasting covenant 
between God and the seed of Abraliatn. Circumcision is 
not enjoined in the Koran, but it is os universal among 
the MohaiumcdanH as it is among the Jews. 

Tho prevalence of circntncisioii among various an<dent 
nations is mentioned by Herodotus, Diodorus Siculus, and 
others. Herodotus says that the Colchi, the Kgyptitiiis, 
and tho Kthiopians practised it from lime inimcmorial. 
Circumcision has been used in the islands of the Malay 
Archipelago, in Ma(h^;JlSl•ar, and elsewhere. The followers 
of Columbus found the custom existing in tho West Indies 
and in Mexico, and its woild-wide pr«*valpn»‘e favours the 
view tlmt it by no means originated with Abrnliam. There 
is Indeed the most indubitable testimony to its existence 
among tho Egyptians long before the birth <if Abmluiin. 
Together with other ccrcmoiiieK that were merely Jndaistic 
and material, it was abrogated by the more spiritual leach¬ 
ing of Christianity (Gul. ii. 16). 

CZR'CUS (literally a ring or (;in'hi)i a largo inclosed 
spuet; adapted for chariot races, an anmsement to which 
the Romans were passionately attached. The name circus 
■docs not convey an exact idea of the f(jrm of this bnilding, 
which both in its outline and its use very much resembbsl 
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Plan of the Circus on the Appian Way, built hr Itomuhis. son 
of Maxentiiis, erroneously callod “ Circus of Curaiyilln.” 

the cirenses may be collec,ted from the aerx)mpanying medals 
of 'JVajan and Camcalla; the inetoe and the quiuiriga» tire 
the Greek stadium. There were many circuses in Rome, of ^ disecrniblc, and the oltelisk in tlie centre of the spina, 
which the Circus Maximus and the Circus Agomilis wm For some curious information concerning the “ Circus of 
perhaps the largest. Tho former may still be distinctly CnracnJla,” .see iJio Cavaliere Bianconi's work <>n that 
traced; the latter retains its cxtnrnal form only in tho building. 

Piazza Kavona of Rome. The Circus of Nero was begun The Circus Maximus, which was situated in a valley 
by CiUigula; part of its site is now occupied by St. Peter’s, between tlie Palatine and Aventine Hills, was very similar 
This circus is said to liavo been longer than the catliedral in form to that of Caracalla. According to Veunti, it is 
and colonnade in front. In the gai'dcns of Sol- 
lust, now the rincian,” there was a fine circus, 
w'bich was also adapted for tlie exhibition of 
naumachiie, or representations of sea-fights. Tho 
circus on the Appian Way, near the tomb of 
'Oaicilia Metella, of which we give a plan and a 
section of the seats, may be cotisidered a ])er- 
fect model of this l^d of building. The long 
sides are not quite parallel; one end is semi¬ 
circular, and the twelve carceres at the oppo.sito 
cud, from which the chariots started, are fuimed 
ou a segment of a circle, the chord of wdiich is 
inclined to the long sides of the circus, so that 
the starting of tho chariots was equalized. 

The spina or raised division which runs lUong 
the middle of the circus is a kind of podium or 
basement, in appearance like a thick dwarf wall, 
centre of the spina there was sometim(« one of those 
enormous obelisks which were brought from Egypt. The 
Porta Triomphalis, or gate by which the victor left the 
circus, was at the end opposite to tho corccrcs. It is not 
improbable that tho pulvinar, or emperor’s seat, whicli 
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1343 feet by 543. This ed.fiee, whatever may have been 
its origin, was enlarged by Cssar, ond embellished by 
Augustus and TilieriUH. In the time of Nero it was burned 
down. Trajan rep^d it; and under Antoninus it became 
partially ruined, but was afterwards restored. Augustus 
brought from Egypt the obelisk, 226 feet lygb, now ia 
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the Piazza del Popolo, and placed it in the circus; Con- 
stantius also erected in the circus the obeliak now at the 
liRteran, which is the largest of all the Roman obelisks. 
The Circus Maximus held nearly 600,000 spectators when 
at its greatest size iu the time of Constantine. 

The games called Lndi Circentti^ or Games of the 
Circus, were exhibited on various occasions. The exhibi¬ 
tions in the circus proper consisted chiefly of chariot races, 
and of Imatlng tame deer, &c. Contests of wrestlers and 
athletes also were celebrated here. A sea-fight (^uinachia) 
was sometimes represented; Domitian built a sea-fight 
theatre. The exhibition of wild beasts (venatifi) in the 
Amj’jiithisatub was to the Romans one of the most 
attractive parts of the public entertaimneats. Wild beasts 
fought either with one another or with men; and the men 
were either forced to this combat os a punishment, or were 
induced to enter it by hire. Great expense was incurred to 
]>rovide beasts for this exhibition, and they were collected 
from the most remote ports of the empire. In the days of 
imperial splendour and profusion the ])uh1ic cxliibitions of 
Rome contained nearly every rare wild animal that western 
Asia and northern Africa could produce* 

Circus, Factiu:«8 of tiii.. As with the familiar dark 
blue” and “light blue” of our university boat races of 
Oxford and Cambridge, so was it with the Roman chariot 
racers. Even in republican times there existed two factions 
of the circus, each distiugulshnd by its colour, the “ rod ” 
and the “white,” and waging friendly war against its 
opponent—Honietiines, indeed, rather overstepping the 
bounds of friendly contest To the faciio albtiia and the 
factio ru8$aia were oildod, under the empiro, the prasina 
(green) and oefieta (blue), and und(>r Domitian the aurea 
(yellow) and purpvrta (purple). But the other factions 
gradually became ahiiost wholly merged under the Byzau- 
tiiie Empire with the famous factious of the “ blue ” and 
the “ green; ” and these developed more and more a polit¬ 
ical cliaroctcr, so that the circus saw many bloody scenes 
enacted on its arena. Thus, under the Emperor Anustasius 
in 601, 3000 citizens p<*riHlicd iu a circus fight between 
the factions. Under Justiulan, in 632, the famous battle 
of the circus called Nika, from the battle-cry of the 
“bines,” so powerfully described by Gibbon, raged five 
whole days, and cost 30,000 lives; the empiro tottered 
to its base, and the “ greens ” set up u rival emperor, till 
Bellsarius, with his German mercenaries, restored the 
supremacy of the “ blues ” and tho empire of .Tustinian, 
at the same time celebrating his success by a fearful mas¬ 
sacre of tho other faction. 

CIR'ENCBSTER or Cl'CKSTEIt, a market-town 
of England, in the county of Gloucester, 17 miles south¬ 
east from Gloucester and 96 from London by the Great 
Western liailway, is situated on the Charn, auclcnlly 
the Gorin, which joins the Thames at Crickladc. Ciren¬ 
cester contained a magnificent abbey, built in 1117, and its 
mitred abbot had a seat in Parliament. The prejumt town 
is v^ll built and paved, and in 1872 an improved sup¬ 
ply of water was provided, chiefly through the liberality 
of lA)rd Bathurst The church is a fiite Gothic structure 
of the fifteenth centmy, completely restored in 18(17, and 
tlicre arc places of worship for several classes of dissenters, 
a grammar school, public hall, and hospitals. The prin¬ 
cipal manufactures ore carpets, woollen dotha, and cutlery. 
The town returned a member to Parliament until the Ke- 
distributioii of Scats Act of 1885. 1'hc population in 1881 
was 8431. Near Cirencester is the Royal Agricnltnral 
College, a fine range of Tndor buildings. It contains a 
mnsenm, class and lecture rooms, lalraraturies, diapel and 
dormitories, and has a farm of 600 acres attached. 

Cirencester was the Corinium of the Romans, and was a 
place of considerable importance, from its being situated at 
the intersection of three milltaiy roads. Nomerous Roman 
temalns haye been discovered, and near it is an ampbi- 


thoati’e (now caliuU the Bull-ring), being an ellipse of 68 
by 43 yards, inclosi'd by a mound 20 feet hi^, on the 
inner slope of which were turf seats, which are srill 
partially traceable. It was the scat of a council held by 
Canute iu 1020. Prince Rupert stormed tho town in 
1 (M2, and again in tho following year, bat it soon after 
was dually yielded to Cromwcirs troops. 

C1RQT7XS are large, rounded, and bowl-shaped re¬ 
cesses which occur In mountain slopes, genoully facing the 
north or cast; they are suiToundod on all but one aide by 
stcc]) and precipitous diifs, a small lake or iam is often 
impounded in them, when the month is barred by a drift 
iMirricr. As these features almost invariably are found in 
iec-dressed mountain groups, they are considered by Ram¬ 
say to have been excavated by ice; their origin, however, is 
disputed by some unthuritins. In some districts they are 
known os ctmihes or coom, also corries (cyn, as Llyii 
Cvri), from Gaelic co/rc, a c.'iuldron. 

CnOllPS'DXA are a well-defined group of marine 
invertebrate animals, whose place in the system occasioned 
mudi doubt and difierence of opinion among zoologists. 
They were included by LinnRus in the single genus Lepas, 
and were ])lac(;il among his Tostacea. They formed the 
sixth and last class of the Mollu.sca in Cnvior's arrange¬ 
ment. They arc now group<‘d as a subclass of the 
Crustacea. 

The Cirripculia arc inclosed in a shell of variable form, 
and composed of many pieces, cither soldered or not sol¬ 
dered together. In one case there is no true shell, but a 
soft envelope in lieu of it; and iu some tho shell is mdi- 
iiicntary. The animal is attached to foreign bodies by the 
anterior part tho body. The posterior extremity is fruc, 
and consists of an alMlomrn, thorax, and six pair of limbs. 
These limbs or “ cirri” are long curling arms fringed with 
hairs and attoched to the thorax. These ore perpetually 
thrown out and folded again, so os to serve the purpose of 
a casting net, and drag the prey to the month, where it is 
seized and crushed. 

Most of tho species are hermaphrodite. When the sexes 
are distinct the males are rudimentaiy and parasitic on 
the females. The cirripedes undergo a complete metamor¬ 
phosis, the larvas in the earlier stages resembling the 
Entomartraca. 

The most important order of the Oirripodia is Hie 
Tlioracica, which is divided into the Tedunculuted and 
Sessile Cirripidcs, represented respectively by the genus 
L(;pae (BAHirACi.B) and BaIaAruh (aoom-^ell). The 
baruacles attach themselves by their peduncles to rocks, 
ships, floating wood, &c. Many of tho sessile cirripedes 
imbed themselves in corals, and some in the skin and fat 
of whales, which latter animal is often infested with them 
to an enormous extent. Many species are eaten by the 
negroes, the Chinese, and some others; nor did the Romans 
disdmn them. 

A distinct order, to which the name Apoda bos been 
given, has been created for the reception of ProUoltpaa 
hicincia. In this curious little animal the oarapace is 
reduced to two separate threads serving for attachment. 
The cirri are altogether absent. It is parasitio on AUpaa 
comuta, one of the Barnacle family. 

All the members of the order Abdominalia are burrowers 
in shells. The carapace is flask-shaped. The sexes are 
distinct. 

Tho Rhizocephala are now nsually classed as an order c/f 
the Cirripodia. The members of this order are fixed para¬ 
sites on crabs. The body is cylindrical or sac-like. They 
have no limbs, but atta^ themselves to their hosts by 
root-like tubes, which are modified antenna. Th^ hav» 
no organs of sense. There are two openings iu the body, 
one serving as a mouth, the other as an anns. 

For further information on this interesting gronp tho 
reader is referred to Mr. Darwin's monograph in tho 
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publicatioDB of t)ie Kajt Society. Several of the leading 
forms are represented in the Plate Cirripedia. 

OXS'&Ufk 1. In botany, a tendril or leaf changed 
into a thread-like spiral, as in the vine, the pea, the con¬ 
volvulus, &c., by which tho plant clings to supports. tS. 
In zoology, a curled filament, applied to the modified feet 
of the Cirripedia. 8. In meteorology, a cloud baring the 
appearance of a lock of wool, vulgarly named mart$' iaxHs, 

CIBALP'INX BXPOBLXC, a sUto formed by Bona¬ 
parte in 1797, comprising the provinces of Lombardy, 
Mantua, Bergamo, Brescia, Cremona, Verona, and Rovigo, 
the duchy of Modena, the principality of Massa and 
Carrara, and the three legations of Bologna, Ferrara, and 
tho Romagna. In 1802 it became known as tho Italian 
Republic, and from 1808 to 1814 it cunsrituted tho king¬ 
dom of Italy. 

CIS'SOZD (Gr. kisio-eidSs^ resembling ivy), a curve 
wliich rises towards an asymptote, and thence obtained this 
faiicifnl name. It was first considered by Diodes, the 
Alexandrian mathematician, and was one of the corves em- 
])loycd by the Greeks in the celebrated pT(»blcm of finding 
two mean proportionals. A cissuid curve is described jis 
follows:—Let two points, a and R, move with equal velo¬ 
cities round a circle, setting out fnm the ends of a dia¬ 
meter in opposite directions of rotation. Let u straight 
line, r, always pass through tho starting-point of a, and 
through It us it moves; and let nn ordinate, q, perpen¬ 
dicular to tho lino joining the two starting-points, always 
pass through A os it moves. Theu the intersection of i* 


A. 



r and g are moving lines; a n, a h% a V', a are tho anccesaive 
portions of the Hue p, and a', a", a'" of the ordinate g. 

and Q traces out the cissoid, which lias the line joining tlie 
starting-points for its tangent at the commencement, and 
tho tangent to the circle passing through tho starting- 
point of B for its asymptote. But the term cissoid lias 
boon applied in later times to all curves generated in a 
similar manuer, though the then generating curve be not a 
circle. Tho original curve is therefore generally now called 
the “ cissoid of Diodes,** or the ** circular cissoid.** Let 
the starting-point of a 1m the origin, and the line joining 
the starting-points of A and b the axis of a:, a being the 
radius of the drelo; then tho equation of a circular cissoid 
is y*=:T®“(2o-a:). 

ClSTSIt'CZAKB. See Bertiardines. 

CISTZN'SjB, an order of plants belonging to the Poi.t- 
PETAT.AC. They are distinguished from other orders of 
the cohort Parietalea the following characteristics:-— 
There are five sepals, of which two are exterior, smaller, 
and sometimes wonting. The petals are fugacious, generally 
five. There are numerous stamens. Tho ovary is one-cellod, 
Boroetimes with the parietal placenta (throe to five) united 
at the base in the middle of the cavity. The ovules are 
nearly always orthotropous. The embryo is large in 
fieahy albumen, with the radicle remote from the hilum. 
The genus Gistus, according to Spach, contains nineteen 
speoies, all natives of the sontbem countries of Europe 
and North Africa, whore the summers are hot and dry 


however severe the winters may be. They fiourish upon 
rocky places, which they perfume with their fragrant loaves. 
The fiowers ore either red or white, large, and resem¬ 
bling a rose. 

Cittui CreticuB (Cretan rock-rose), is a native of dry 
liills in the most southern parts of Europe. It has ever¬ 
green leaves, which emit a balsamic odour when rubbed or 
after damp warm weather in the summer. It yields, with 
many other species of Gistus, a gum-rosin called ladanum, 
formerly in great repute as a stimulant In medicine, and 
still used by the Turks for fumigation and as a perfume. 
CitiUB laurifolktB (the laurel-leaved gum cistus, or rock- 
rose) has white fiowers with a yellow mark at the base of 
each petal. It is a native of Franco and Spain. CitAnB 
ladanifti'ua (gum cistus) is a native of the hills of Spain 
and Portugal. Two varieties are described, one with white 
petals having a yellow spot at the base, the other witli 
white petals and a blood-colonred spot at the base. CUtuB 
Ledoti is a native of the south of France. All tlic species 
of Gistus hero enumerated are said to yield tho gum 
ladanum. Many species which were formerly described 
under Cistus arc now referred to Helianthemum. This is 
the case with the whole of the old British species of Cistus. 
Tho flowers of both these genera arc very beautiful, and 
are remarkable for lasting only one day, upeuiug with 
tho rising of the sun in the morning, and perishing with 
Its setting in the evening. All the s|>ecies of Cistus 
are worthy of cultivation in gardens. Th(^y should bo 
kept in the gi'ecn-house in |tho winter, althongh during 
mild seasons and against u south wall they will survive in 
the open air. They may bo propagated by seeds or layers, 
or by ripene<l cuttings procured in July or August. The 
species of UcUanthemnm arc natives of America, Europe, 
North Africa, and West Asia. The remaining genera, 
Hudsonia and Luclira, are small, and indigenous in America. 

CITXAUX or CISTKAUX, a village in Franco, 
famous us the fuimer scat of tho hoadquaiicrs of tho 
016161*00111 Order in a great abbey founded by Robert do 
MolcKine in 1098. It is situated about 7 miles east of 
Nuits, in the department of Coh^ d'Or. 

CITH'ABA, an ancient stringed insiruinent of the 
lyre kind; the modem guitar, zither, &c., derive their 
name from it, aud it is not improbable that its constmetion 
had something in common with these modern instnimcnls. 

CITH'EB, dTH'EBN, or GIT'TE&K, whose name 
is oue of the many derivatives from the ancient cithaia, 
WOK an instrument much in favour in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries in England. It was a sort of Inte 
which may he roughly described as a pear-shaped guitar 
with a nmiid back; hut tho cither diflered from the lute 
proper in having wire strings, which were played by a 
plectrum of quill instead of by tho finger-tips. Tho 
strings were generally arranged in pairs of unisons, and 
there were usually four of such pairs. Playford's Musick's 
Delight; containing new and pleasant lessons on the 
Cithern** (London, 1609), is a well-known musical ciwo- 
sity. Tim modern form of tlie iustmment is the ZmiER. 

CTT'ZSQBN, from the French word ci^o^en, spelt citiyen 
in Chaucer, &Cm and later on corrupted into citizen by tho 
mediasval form of y bring token for z, which it resembled. 
Ciioyen comes from the accusative of civilat (Lat.), a 
state. Aristotle defines a citizen to be one who partici¬ 
pates in the judicial and legislative power in a state; but 
he observes that his definition strictly applies only to a 
domocratical form of government. The Latin word civis^ 
in its ori^nal and proper sense, also meant one who bad 
some share in tlie sovereign power in the state, though it 
was also occasionally applied in a wider sense to subjects 
of tho Roman state. Tho word citizen, then, in its histori¬ 
cal sense, cannot apply to those who are tho subjects of 
a monarch, or, in other words, of one who lias the completo 
sovereign puw:T; nor is it a name that can b0 properly 
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j^ivcn to tliose pcrRons umlor nny form of goveniment who 
havn no Bhare of political power. 

The usual fonn in which citizenship is acquired is by 
birth, by being born of eilizcns. In the old Greek Mtutes, 
and generally in those nnricnt etates where citizenship 
<<*xistcd, this was the only mode in which, as a general rule, 
it could be acquired, in the Roman political system a inanij 
could not claim cilizi'iislnp by birth unless Ite was born of 
such a marriage as the state recognized to be a Roimiii 
iimrriuge; and it wiiB essential to a Roman ninrriag<i thnt 
]K>th parties should he Roman cilizenK, or that if one of 
tJioni was not u Roman citizen, such perbon should belong 
to a state with which the Konuuis allowed intcnniirriage. 

'J’iie Knglish law, which was somewhat tnodified by the 
Alien Act passed in 1870 [see Ai^iknJ, gives the citizen¬ 
ship or equal rights, so far ns they dc]K.'nd on birth only, 
to all persons wlio ani bom anywhere of a British citizen. 
If they desire it, it also gives citizenship to evciy person 
bom in the British dominions and within tlie king's alle¬ 
giance, which rule originatiMl in the king claiming such 
jiorsons .‘is his subjects who were horn wit bin his domitiion.s. 
In the earliest jjerioils of Knglish liisl(»ry those were pro- 
jMJrly called subjects who may now properly he designated 
4 '.itizens, thougli citizeubhip in Kiiglatid must he divided 
into two kinds, as it wsis in Rome. Some native citizens 
do not enjoy tlie Butrr.'ige, nor are lln*y eligible to certain 
oHices, smdi, for instance, ns a mombersliij) of the llonse 
t»f Commons, TIiom* who Ijuve ind tin* MdlVoge arc in the 
.siluatiuii of subjects to that s<mTeigii body fd which those 
who |K)sseHs the sud'rng'^* form a part. Thus the word 
subject may apply to some pensons wdio live in a reimblic, 
ns it does apply to all who live under a monariihy. 

The United States of America have liad various rules as 
to the admiasinii of aliens to citizenship; hut the vvhrde 
matter was placed on u nniform luisis by the Naturaliza¬ 
tion Act passe.d in I87(h Sec Natuualization. 

in ancient Rome, aliens when made Roman citizens 
weitj not always admitted to the full riglits of Rumnn citi¬ 
zens 5 and indeed, in the (wirly liistory of tin* state, even 
the plelwians formed a body who were without many of 
tlic privileges which the patricians enjoyed. A person 
'iuight receive the Roman citizenship so far .*is to enjoy 
every advantage except a vote at the public ehsetiuns and 
access to the honours of the state. 'J'hiB, however, w.as 
not citizenship as understood hy Aristotle, nor is it cUizeii- 
^hip as nndcrst(K)d by the free states of modern timc.s. The 
acquisition of complete citizensliip implies th<‘ acquisition 
of a share of the sovereign power; the acquisition of all 
the rights of a citizen except the siifl'i-age and jieeess to 
the honours of the state, is a limited citizenship, and it is 
im more than may hte acqnired in those states where there 
is no representative body, and in which a man hy such ac- 
({uisition gets not citizenship, hut the state g(>ts a Rubji>ct. 

GZT'BXC ACZD exists in numerous fruits, particularly 
those of tho orange trilK*, such os the lemon and lime*, in 
w*liBc]i it exists in tho free state. It is found combined 
with malic and other acids in tamarinds, and in goose¬ 
berries, currants, strawberries, and most of our native 
fmits. It was first separated from tartaric acid by Schcelc 
in 1784. Citric luiid has bei*ii prepared from gewseberries, 
i)nt it is iH)W made entirely from cinde lemon-juico from 
Sicily, where it is expressed and roughly evaporated to a 
tliick black finid, or from lime-juice from the West Indies. 
The crystals of the arid as found in commerce are colourless 
.and inodorous. The primfiry fonn of the crystal is n right 
rhombic prism, Buhjeel to nmiienms variations. These 
crystals effloresce in the air and melt at about 100° C. 
(212° Fahr.), and decomiiose at a higher temperature, 
yielding aconitie and citmconic neids. The formula of 
citric acid is CeHsOr-f-HoO. The citric acid is separated 
and yturitied on a largo scale. Tho crystals have a very 
distinct bUt pleasant acid ta«te. It is soluble in less than 


its weight of eold water and half its weight of boiling 
water. Tlie solutions .arc often difficult to crystallize. It 
is Kolnhlc in alcohol. It is exlenbively used in dyeing and 
calico printing, and for tin* finer colours cannot be replaced. 
It is also inncli employed in making eflcrvcbceut beverages 
and in medicine. 

Citric acid combines with ainmonid, potash, soda, mag¬ 
nesium, iron, zinc (both of which metals it dissolves), 
copper, silver, lead, and other b.ases to form salts. The 
citrates <if polasNinm and of magnesium are much used in 
medicine as alteratives, and the citrates of iron, with 
quinine, imtash, and ammonia, as tonics, and os affording 
an excellent soluble form of administering iron. 

Citric acid is a strong acid, decomposing carbonates. In 
the form of lemon-jnir^ it is gratefully acid. To imitate 
the natural state citric acid is only given largely diluted. 
In this st.nte it proves a pleasant drink in fevers and dis¬ 
eases wliere the temperature of the body rises a1k)VC tlie 
natural stand.'ird. According to Broussais it agrees better 
than any ollan* acid with the stomach when nllectcd with 
acute iiifiamiiiulion. It is not so pleasant as lunionadu 
prepared from new fresh lemons, and, according to the 
statement of Sir G. Blaiie, the solution of citric .acid is not 
so efficacious in tin; jweventiem and cure <»f sea-scurvy as 
the recent Icmon-jnice. This is attributable to tho absence 
of the volatile oil and the bitfer primnple of the rind, which 
.are valuable adjuncts to tlie citric acid in its action on 
the stomach. The utility of leinoii-juice in promoting the 
digestion of gelatinons meats, such as veal and turtlu, is 
well known. Fresh himon-juieo may bo preserved in bottles 
ill the same way as rijie frnit.s, by boiling the bottles in 
which it is contained for half .*111 hour, first placing them in 
eold water, and gnulnally heating it, and, ns soon as the 
air has been expelled by the vapour, closing them hermoti- 
eally. Whore lemon-juice so jiresen’ed, or fresh lemons, 
cjuinut be obtained hy ships on long voyages, the dissolved 
citric .icid, to which a portion of* an alcoholic extract of 
lemon peel may be .added at tlio time of using, must serve 
as a substitute should any apprehensions of scurvy bo 
Guti'rtained. Lemon-juice is offen a means of correcting 
acidity in tlio stomach, since, like most vegetable acids, it 
elevates the vitality of that organ, and prevents tho forma¬ 
tion of an exc'CKs of .acid. 

Citric arid, as n'eH as lemon-juice, is mnch employed to 
decompose alkaline bicarhonates, forming therewith pleasant 
effcrvocing solutions. These taken in the act of efferves- 
c^'nce arc often of great utility in chocking vomiting, and 
in reducing the femperaturo in inflammatory complaints; 
hilt the umonnt of injni 7 done hy the indiscriminate use of 
cfTervescing draughts made with a vegetable acid is ineal- 
cnlahle. “ Wore I required,” says l)r. Front, “ to name 
the medicine calculated to do the most mischief, 1 should 
name the common saline draught formed of potash or soda 
and some vegetable arid.” Citric acid alone is very useful 
in the pliusphatic diathesis; it is the alkalmc base in this 
combination which floes harm. 

Kxternally citric acid largely diluted has been benefiriully 
employed as a refrig(‘r.ating w.osh, in the same way as vin¬ 
egar. Slices of lemon form useful applications to scorbutic 
and other sores. 

CIT'BXNS is a light yellow pellucid variety of quartz, 
and IK sonietitncs usi'd in jewelry in imitation of topaz. 

CIT'BON {Citrus mn^ccC) is nearly allied to tho orange 
(sec Oitkub). It is an exceedingly variable spcdcs, chiefly 
valued for the fragrance of tho rind of the fruit, from which 
a delicate sweetmeat is prepanri. 'j'ho citron, supposed to 
bo the kledian, Assyrian, or Persian apple of the Greeks, 
is probably the most lieantifnl species of tlie genus. It is 
a majestic tree, with shining leaves and rosy sweet-soented 
flowers. Tho trees are constantly in vegetation, the 
flowers appear even in mid-winter, and there is so con¬ 
tinual a succession of them, that flowers, young fruit, and 
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ripe fruit may always lie seen tep;etlipr at the same moment. 
Tlio Poncire citrons arc 8 or 8 inches long, aiul are the 
largest of the rare known in Kunipe. 

In China there is an enonnous variety, with its lobes all 
separating into fingers of diffcnMit shapes and sises, whence 
its name of Fingered Citron. The Chinese esteem it very 
much, both for its rarity and its gratcfnl odour. They 
place it in tlicir apartments to 811 the air with fra¬ 
grance. The Jews presented the citron at tho Feast of 
'J'aberuacles, and do so still in their synagogues. Tlie 
Creeks bad seen it in Media and Persia in the time of 
Theophrnstns. 

CXT'XtUS is a genus of plants belonging to the order 
Rutacp.^, and containing the orange and allied fruits. 

There arc five species in tropical Asia and two in 
Australia. They are trees or shmlM, generally spiny. Tho 
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leaves are alternate, onc-foUate. Tho flowers are whiio 
or pinkish, fmgrant, regular, with both stamens and pistil. 
The stamens are from twenty to sixty in number, inserted 
round a disc. The ovary has sovoral colls. There are from 
four to eight ovules, in two series, in each cell. Tlic genus 
is nearly allied to £olk. 

According to Sir J. Hooker’s “Flora of British India” 
there ore four indigenous species in India:— 

Citrus ffterficrt, the Citron, has three varieties:_ 

Limonumy the Lkmon; acida^ the sour lime; Limetta, 
the sweet lime. 

Citrus Aurantium^ the sweet orange, has two varie¬ 
ties:—tho Dioauaoe, bitter or Seville orange* 
Ber^ama, the Bergamot Okanok. ^ ' 


Citrus Ift/strix has a small fmit with acid pulp. It U 
not cultivated, but is native in the Khasia Mountains and 
Sumatra. 

Citrus decumnna is the Shaddock. It is commonly 
cultivated in India, an<l is also native in tho Malayan and 
Polynesian Islands. 

% Citrus jnptmicay tho Kumquat, is a native of Jajian. 

Citrus australis and Citrus nustralasica are natives of 
Australia. 

CZT'TA VXC'CHIA (or the Old City), as it is commonly 
called, but tho proper name of which is Citth Notabih*. is 
a town of Malta, sitnated on a rising-ground in the interior 
of the island, about 6 miles from Vnlctta; it was, before 
the foundation of the latter city, the capital »»f tho island. 
It is still the seat of tho bishopric, and contains the cathe¬ 
dral, a handsome modem edifice built on the site of tho 
ancient cIiiutIi. The city is walled, bnt is of no importance 
as a fortification. It contains many gmal and even mag¬ 
nificent bnihliiigs, bnt with the exception of two lavgt? 
convents the population is very trifling, A populous 
suburb, called the Rabbato, is inliabiti^ by the depcmhmts 
Ilf the many convents and ecclesiastical establishments in 
the neighbourhood, and hy u largo .agricultural population. 
There are extensive catacombs ent iu the calcareous rocks. 
Une excavated chamber ne;ir these, over which a church has 
been built, is uiiled the “ (irotto of St. Paul,” lieing b.aid 
to have sheltered that apostle. Tlie iiarish cburclies are 
large and iiiagniliccnt; they are huilfc of the stone of the 
island, and being isolated and well situated in the centre 
of the Imbitulions display their arcliitecture to advantage. 
The town was formerly called Medina by the Arabs, ami 
it is not improbable that it represents the ancient Melitn, 
Population, 25.000. 

CITY (French c/Ve, ultimately fmm the Latin civitmi). 
Blacicstono, following Coke, says:—“A city is a town 
incorporated w'hich is or hath been the see of a bisho]» ” 
(“(.loinm. Iiitrod.,” see, iv.) Stephens in his “Commen¬ 
taries ’’ says:—“ There seems to be no necessary connip¬ 
tion betaveen a city and a see.” For instance, Westminster 
is a city though it is not Incorporated; Tliotford is a 
town (hough incorporated, and onco the seat of a bishop. 
Wi'.stminster owes its designation to the eirennistunce that 
it had a bishop for a few years of the reign of Henry VIIL, 
and in the reign of Edw.ard VI. But there are, besides 
Thetford, many places which were once the. seats of bishops 
which are never called cities. 

In the United States of America the. name city is pven 
to all towns which are incorporated and governed by a 
mayor and aldermen. 

CIUDAD', the Spanish prefix representing the English 
afiix as Ciudad Hodrigo, which means Roderick's Town. 

C^AD' BSAI.', a town of Spain, the capital of the 
province of the same name, is sitnated U7 miles from 
Madrid on a phiiii between tlic Guadlana and the Javaiun. 
It has some manufacture of woollen and leather goods, and 
a trade in the produce of the district and in mules. It has 
Bcvci'al churches and a large hospital. The city was built 
after the expulsion of the Aloors ton La Mancha, to serve as 
a check upon tliosc who still maintained tbemselvea in the 
Sierra Morena. Extensive remains of its ancient walls and 
towers still exist. Jt was the headquarters of the famnu^ 
Santa llcrmnndad, or Holy Brotherhood, an order founded 
in 12i‘J for the extirpsiUon of highway robbers. Popula¬ 
tion, 5000. 

CIUDAD' RODRI'QO. a city of Spain, in the province 
and about 50 miles S.W. of the town of Salamanca, and 
Ifi miles ton the Portuguese frontier, nenr the right bank 
of i1j« Agueda, which is here crossed by a bridge of seven 
arcbes. It is a strongly fortified town defended by a 
citadel, and has 5000 inliabiUauts. It gives title to a 
bishop. The streets are regular, and the houses pretty 
well built. Among the principal public building are the 
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cathedral, fonndod in 1170, one collegiate and six pariah 
churches, the college, the ecclcMiostical seminary, two hos¬ 
pitals, and scvei'ol couvents. Woollen stuffs, linen, leatlier, 
and soap arc the chief industrial products. The town was 
built in the mgn of Fernando II. on the site of the ancient 
JMncia^Trauicudana. In the principal square tliere are 
three Itoman colunuis with inscriptions. Ciudad Kodrigt 
was taken by the Foringneso in 17UG; the French seized 
it in IKIO, and held it till 1812, when the Duke of (then 
Lord) Wellington, having come upon it by surprise witli 
the KnglisJ) and Portuguese forces on 8th January, after 
a vigorous siege took It by assault on the 20th of the tuitno 
month in tliat year. A large haltering-train and immense 
quantities of ammunition w'ere found in the town. The 
uliios lost about 1200 men and ninety ofGcers in the siege 
and assault. This important achievement procured for 
tlie general the title of Duke of Ciudad Itodrigo from the 
Spanish goTcrninent, and of htarquls Torres Vedrus from 
the I'ortugucsc. 

CIV'BT iViverra) is a genus of carnivorous animals 
liclonging to the family ViVKicnipj-:, Tl>r meiiihers of 
this genus approacli the Cat family (Fi;lii>.c) very closely 
in many points of their zouloginal charueter, as well ns 
in their predatory, sanguinury, and noeturnal habits. In 
addition to tho six incisors and two canines, which are 
common to the wliole of tin* true Curiiivorn, they Imvc on 
eueli side and in each jaw six molars, one of which is 
peculiarly adapted for lacerating llesh, while the rest are 
more or less of lljc ordinary form. Their tongues Jire 
furnished with the same elevated mid pointed papillm 
which give so remarkable an asperity to those of the cats, 
and their elaws ore half retractile. The toes are five in 
number on each of their feet, and their extremities alone 
arc applied to the ground in walking; the animals ore 
consequently completely digitigradc. Hut the most dis- 
tiuctivu character of the group consists in un opening near 
the tail, loading into a double cavity of considerable size, 
funnsbed with glands and follicles for the secretion of tho 
peculiar odoriferous substance so well known as the produce 
of the civet, and from whicli the animal derives its name. 

The best known species is the African civet (kTrevTa 
civett.a\ figured in tho second of the Plates devoted to tlu* 
OAiiNivoUA. This circt is most abundant in Korth 
Africa, but it is also found on the const of Guinea and at 
other parts of the contiuoiit as far south as the Mozam¬ 
bique. It is iioariy 8 feet long, not including the tail, 
which meuKurcB about 18 inches. Its coat is of a light 
brownish-gray colour, with spots and bunds of a darker 
brown or blackish tint. The hairs ftlong tho central line 
of tho back and ueck arc suibcioiitly elongated to form a 
kind of mane, which can l>e raised or depressed at wilL 
The tail is ringed with block. It approaches In its habits 
nearest to the smaller cats, and preys upon birds and 
small quadrupeds. 

In a state of captivity it becomes in a degree tame, but 
never familiar, and is dangerous to handle. Tho young 
are fed on farinaceous food—millet jmp, for instance—witli 
a little flesh or fish, and when old on raw flesh. Many of 
these animals are kept in Korth Africa for the purpose 
of obtaining tbe perfume, which brings a high price. Tho 
civet is procured by scraping tbe inside of tho pouch with 
an iron spatula at intervals about twice a week. If the 
animal is in good condition and a male, especially if be 
has been irritated, a dram or thereabouts is obtained each 
time. The quantity collected from the fomalo does not 
equal that secreted by tho male. Civet, like most otlior 
articles of this nature, is mncli adulterated, and it is rare 
to get it quite pure. The adolteration is effected with 
suet or oil to make it heavier. Other species of this genus 
are the Zibet and the Basse. 

CZVZC CROWN. Among the Romans a civic crown 
was tbe f^ompense for the life of a citizen saved ather in 


battle or assault. This crown, which was in fact» wreath, 
was at first of elm, afterwards beech was used, and lastly, 
and most generally, oak. It was the highest but one of 
the crowns of liononr, the highest of all being tbe corona 
obnidioncUut^ given to the general who broke up a siege, 
made of grass plucked from the ground of eaptivi^. Tlie 
wearer of a civic crown had a seat next the senate at all 
public spectacles, and the whole assembly rose at his en¬ 
trance. lie was free of all public burdens. 

CIVIL LIST. The expenses of the English goveni- 
mciit, including military exjicnses, were formerly compre¬ 
hended in one general Ust, and defrayed out of what was 
called tho royal revenue. For a iionsiderable period after 
the Conquest this revenue, derived from the rents of the 
crown lands and from oUier sources, was under the solo 
management of the crown. Even when the greater portion 
of the expenses of the government came to be granted by 
Parliament in the form of supplies, the entire expenditure 
was still left with the crourn, and the supplies were either 
voted for no spcciTic purpose, or, when they were voted fur 
a H}iecial purpose, Parliament had no control over their 
application. This cuntinned to the Restoration in 1660. 
A distinction was then made between the military expenses 
of the government and those incurred in the maintenanco 
of tbe ordinary establishments of the country. The revenues 
apjiroprlated to the latter were provided for partly from 
the crown lands tlmt remained nnallcnated, and partly from 
certain taxes imposed by Parliamunt expressly for tlmt 
purpose during the life of the reigning king. 

In tho reign of William III. the civil list was established, 
being a grunt of X7UO,000, of which tho excise duties pro¬ 
vided £800,000 and tlie hereditary nwennos of the crown 
tbe remainder. This simi was applied in defraying tiie 
expenses uf the royal household and of tho privy purse, 
tho maintenance and repairs of the royal palaces, the salaries 
of tliQ loid chaucelloT, tbe judges, the great officers of state, 
and tho ainbussadors at foreign courts; and out of it were 
also pmd the incomes of the members of the royal family, 
tlio secret-service money, pensions, and a long list of other 
claims. Under Anno and George I. debts on the civil list 
were incurred and had to bo paid by Parliament Goose- 
queuily Georgo II. asked for a clril list of £800,000, and 
I’arliamcnt engaged to make up the deficiency from tbi? 
hereditary revenues. In 1746, however, the crown debt 
of half a million had to be pmd. 

At tbe accession of George 111. tlie larger branches of 
tho hereditary revenue of England were surrendered, and 
the sum of £800,000 was vot^ by Parliament for the civil 
list, but no particular taxes were set apart to provide that 
revenue. In the course of a few years a largo amount of 
debt had accumulated in this department, and to pay it 
off two sums, amounting together to considerably above 
£1,000,000, were voted by Parliament in 1769 and 1777. 
In tbe year 1777, also, the civil-list revenue was per¬ 
manently raised to £900,000. This, however, did not 
prevent further deficiencies, which were again made good 
by Parliament in 1784 and 1786, to tbe extent of about 
£270,000. In 1780 Burke brought in bis bill for the better 
regulation of tho civil list, which, although it was greatly 
mutilated before it passed into a law (in 1782), al^lishetl 
several useless offices, aud effected some reductions. 

According to the report of a committee of the House of 
Commons upon the civil list in 1802, the total average 
annual expenditure in that branch since 1766 had been 
£1,000,167, under tbe following heads:—Royal family in 
all its brandies, £209,988; great officers of state, £88,279; 
fordgn ministers, £80,526; tradesmen's MUs, £174,697; 
menial servants of the household, £92,424; pensions, 
£114,817; salaries to various officers, £76,018; com¬ 
missioners of tlie treasury, £14,455; occasional payments, 
£203,964. At this time another sum of above £990,000 
was voted by Parliament to pay the debts on the civ3 
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list; ftnd in 1804 the dvil-list revenue was raised to 
£060,000. In 1612 it was again augmented to £1,080,000; 
besides which, annuities to the amount of £260,000 were 
then paid to the different branches of the royal family out 
of the consolidated fund. Another committee inquired 
into the oivil list in 1816, and it was upon the report made 
by this committee that the civil list was settled, on the 
accession of George IV., at £850,000 per annum, £256,000 
of aunnal charge being at the same time transferred from 
this branch to other funds. It was calculated that the 
distribution of this sum would be under the following 
heads1. His Majesty’s privy purse, £60,000. 2. Al¬ 
lowances to the lord chancellor, Judges, and speaker of the 
House of CommoDB, £32,966. 3. S^ularies, &v., of his 
Majesty’s ambassadors and other ministers, salaries to 
conMuls, and pensions to retired aml)aRRadors and ministers, 
£226,960. 4. Expenses, except salaries, of his Majesty’s 
honsehold in the departments of the lord steward, lord 
chamberlain, master of tbo hr)rsc, master of the robes, and 
surveyor-general of works, £209,000. 5. Salaries in the 
last - mentioned departments, £140,700. 6. Pensions 

limited by Act 22 Geo. III. c. 62, £95,000. 7. Sahwies 

to certain officers of state, and various other allowances, 
£11,806. 6. Salaries to the commissioners of the treasury 
nnd chancellor of the exchequer, £13,822. 9. Occasional 
payments not comprised in any of the aforesaid classes, 
£26,000. The crown was left besides in the enjoyment 
of the hereditary revenues in Scotland, amounting to about 
£110,000 per annmn; and also of a civil list for Ireland 
of £207,000. 

On the 15th of November, 1830, immediately after the 
accession of William IV., a comniittee was appointed to 
inquire into the civil list llie chief object proposed was 
tho separation of the proper cxjietmcs of tbo crown from 
all tboBO other charges wliicli still continued to bo mixed 
up with tliem under that title. The committee i-ccom- 
mended that tho civil list chargers should be confined 
to expenses proper for the maintenance of his Majesty’s 
linuseholdy and the sum of £610,000 was granted to his 
Majesty by the above Act under the following classes:— 

1. For his Majesty’s privy purse, £110,000. 2. Salaries 

of bis Majesty's liouscliold, £180,800. 8. Expenses of 

his Majesty’s household, £171,500. 4. Special and secret 
service, £28,200. 6. Pensions, £75,000. A separate civil 
list for Ireland was discoutinued; and the Scotch heredi¬ 
tary revennes, as well as the droits of admiralty and the 
4^ per cent, duties, were to bo paid into tho exchequer 
for the use of tlie public. William IV. nitiinod the rcvo- 
nues of the duchies of Lancaster and Cornwall. The duchy 
of Lancaster is permanently annexed to the crown, and the 
duchy of Cornwall belongs to the crown when there is no 
Prince of Wales. No account of the amount of these reve- 
QUM bad ever been laid before Parliament until recently. 

The civil list of Queen Victoria was settled by 1 Viet, 
e. 2, which enacts that the hereditary revenue shall Iks 
carried to the consolidated fund during tbo life of her 
Majesty, but that after her demise It shall be payable to 
her successors. Tho latter part of tbo enactment is a 
mere form. By sec. 8, tbo clear yearly sum of £885,000 is 
to be paid out of the consolidated fund for the support of 
her Majesfy’a household and of tho honour and dignity 
of the crown, to be applied as under:— 


1. For her Majesty’s privy purse,.£60,000 

2. Salaries of her hlajesty's housebold and re¬ 

tired allowances.. 181,260 

3. Expenses of her Majesty's household, . . 172,600 

4. Royal bounty, alms, and special services,. . 18,200 

8. Pensions to the extrat of £1200 per annum. 

6. Unappropriated moneys,. 8,040 


£886,000 


The amount which can now be granted in pensions by the 
^rown in any one year is not to exceed £1200; and tlio 
Civil List Act restricts, though in a comprehensive spirit, 
the persons to whom they are to be granted, who must 
be sneh persons only os have jnst claims on tho royal 
benevolence, or who by their personal services to tho crown, 
by the performance of duties to tho public, or by their 
t^ful discoveries in science and attainments in litcrnturo 
and the arts, have merited the consideration of the crown 
nnd tlie gratitude of their country. A list of all such 
pensions must be laid before Parliament yearly. 

CXV'ITA, an Italiau word which means “ town,’' and 
forms part of tho name of several Italian towns. 

czv'rrA vsc'c^zA, a town in the province of Rome, 
was a fortified Rea|)ort of Uic fonner Papal dominions on the 
Meditorranoan, nnd has acquired additional importance and 
activity from the construction of a railway to Rome, nnd 
the extension of steam navigation on the const of Italy. 
Oivita Vecchia is now a free port, which adds much to its 
commitrcial imjKirtaucc. The imports consist chiefiy of (roals 
for the steamers touching at tlic port; cotton stuffs and 
yarn; woolleiiH, silks, and linens; Iron and hardware; 
codec, sugar, cocoa, and other colonial produce; salt and 
salted fisli; coals, wines, jewelry', gloss, and earthenware. 
Their total value is between £700,000 and £800,000. As 
many of the articles are for the strangers resident in Rome, 
tho exports, which are chiefly ctmfined to works of art 
from Rome and a little gi'oin from the surronnding district, 
arc by no means so great in value as the imports, uiul do 
not exceed from £250,000 to £300,000. Marseilles and 
Genoa have tho largest share in tho trade. The port was 
anciently founded by Trajan, and named from him 7Va- 
janus PortuB. Its harbour is formed fif three large moles 
— two projecting from tho mainland, and inclmed the one 
a little to the N. and tho otlicr to the S.; and a third con¬ 
structed opposite the gap between tho other two, and serving 
to ])rutect tho shipping fnim the heavy sea that would 
otherwise bo thn>wn in during westerly gales. The latter 
nmlo clearly nppeam from a passage in Pliny’s hitters 
(lib. 6, cpist. 31) to have been formed in a precisely simi¬ 
lar rnanticr to the breakwater at Plyinouth, by sinking 
immimse blocks of stone, which became fixed and consoli¬ 
dated by their own weight, till the structure was raised 
above t)je waves. Its extremities arc about 90 fathoms 
listunt from those of the lateral moles, and at its 8. end 
there is a lighthouse, with a lantern elevated 74 feet above 
the level of the sea. The S. entrance to tho harbour is 
the deepest, having from 8 to 4 fathoms water. Slnps 
may anchor within the (>ort in from 16 to 18 feet water, 
or between it and the outer mole, where tho dtqith is 
greater. The. oysters of Civita Vecchia are considered by 
the modiirn Italians as great delicacies. 

The present fortress was erected in 1512 from the de¬ 
sign of Michael Angelo; the walls of the town were built 
later, in 1590. The defences of Civita Vecchia were very 
much strengthened by the French after their occupation of 
it in 1849. The population in 1882 amounted to about 
12,000. The distance from Romo by rail is 40 miles. 

ClftACKBCAM'NAN, a very small county in tlie eastern 
part of Scotland, bounded S. by the Forth, N. and \V. by 
Perthshire, and K. by Perthshire and Fifesbire. Its great¬ 
est length, from N.W. to S.E., is about 9 miles; its greatest 
width, from N.E. to S.W., about 6 miles. The area is 46 
square miles, or 29,440 acres. The population in 1881 was 
26,680. The county of Clackmannan, in conjunction with 
the county of Kinross, returns one member to the llonae 
of Commons. The surface in the southern part, adjacent 
to tho Forth, consists of level alluvial tracts, whicli arc very 
productive in com and contain good pastures. I'owarda 
tho northern extremity tlie land rises gradually into tho 
Ocbill Hills, which traverse the coanty from S.W. to N.K., 
and furnish some pasturage for sliecp. The farming gene- 
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rally is good, and dniining has bcpii carried out very ex¬ 
tensively. The most iinju-uvcd implements are leudily 
adopted. About half the entin» area is under cultivation. 
Xlio chief com croph are o.-its and wlieat. Tnriiijis are 
also extensively grown. Additional attention is paid to 
the n'uring of cattl«» and slieej). The form<*r are chiefly of 
the Ayrshire and sbortdiorn varieties; the Leiccstcrscon- , 
stitule a large proportion of tlm latter. The woodlands di 
the county cover about 5U0 acres, and at least 2000 acnes 
are laid nut in ])latitations. <Mnekniannan contains some ; 
manufactures of woollen goods (cbictly shawls, clan and 
fancy tartans, plaids, and blaiiketh), and there are some , 
large distilleries at Alloa. Cool is worked extensively 
along the Forth, the annual produce being about 150,0U() ! 
t<ins. There arc also quarries of freestone, granite, and 
iron-stone, which coulaiii from 20 to .‘10 per cent, of iron. i 
Silver, lead, copper, cobalt, antiiTamy, arsenic, agates, pebbles, 
anti topazes havt; been found, i)ut not in suflicient' (funntitics 
to defray the expense of working. The priiieipul streanm 
arc the Devon and the Black or South Devon; both run 
W. across the county, and discharge into the Forth. The 
Forth Is navigable fur vessels up to 50U tuns along tho 
borders of tlic county us fur as Alloa. There ai'e numerous 
creeks .along the Forth wJiicIi are used })y the fishermen. 
The largest town in the county is Ai.ia>a. Numerous 
Homan relics have hoi'n found in Clackmannan. The most 
interesting ruins are tliose of Castle Campbell, in a wild and i 
pieture.sqne uILuation, near the villagit of Dollar. It was ] 
Ijiinied l)y the Marquis of Montrose iu 1045. 

Ci.A<.’KMANNAN, tlio capital town of the C4)unty of 
fflackinannan, is veiy picturesquely situated on a hill on 
the uorth-euateru bunk uf the Black Dtwoii, a1)out 2 udles 
above the entrance of that river into the Fortli. It is but 
a small place (the population Iu 1881 being only 2220), 
i>ut the country around is very rich, and the town is ii 
favourite resort in summer. It has some exports of co.als 
.and agricultural produce. On the W. of the town is 
01iu:kmauuau Tower, tho palace of King Kobevt Bruce, 
long the residence uf a bmneh of the Bruce family, and 
now the pmperty of the Karl of /Adlaiul. It is not older 
than the fifteenth century, though it may have n placed an 
older strueture. 

CIiA^GENFURT (properly Klagcnfnit), the capital of 
tho circle of Clagenfurt, in the province uf Coi'inthia, 
Austria, is situated in an extensive plain on the river Gian, 
and has about 1G,000 iuhabltaiits. It is the residence of 
the Bishop of Gurk, and tlio u nt of the court of appeal for 
th(! government of Layboch. There aie live squares, tliree 
of which are cmhcllished with monuments; one of these is 
a colossal statue of Maria Theresa. The chief public build¬ 
ings are—the palace of the Bibliop of Gurk, those of the 
Princes Kosenberg and Pureiu, the Burg, tho lyceum and 
gyinnasimn, the tlicatre, the UrsuHne convent, and normal 
school. Ono of the seven churches in tho lowu is remark¬ 
able for its fine boM tower, the gallery of which commands 
an extensive prospect over the town mid its picturesque 
(jlivirons. The manufactures consist of fine woollens, silks, 
and white lead; it has also a considerable transit trade. 
Clagenfurt is supposed by some to derive its name from the 
Kmperor Claudius, and in its vicinity there are some mins 
believed to be those of the ancient Tiburnia. It lia.s 
several times been p.artially destroyed by fire. 

CLAIBAC, a clean well-built town of France, in tho 
de]iartineut uf I.ot-ct-Gai‘ouDe, in a pretty situation on tho 
right bank of the Lot. It ha.H 400U inliubitants, who trade 
in white wine, plums, fiour, tobacco, &.c. Olaii'ac wa.s tho 
first place in Franco to embrace tho doctrines of tho 
Reformation. This took place iu 1527. 

OUURA17T, AI.SXIS CUkUDE, a distinguished 
French mathematician, was born at Paris, 7tb May, 
1718. Uis fatlier, Jean Baptiste Clalraut, was a teacher 
of mathematics, and Alexis, on account of a remarkable 


' development of matlieinatical genius, was admitted to tho 
Academy of Seiences at the exceptionally early age of 
eighteen, and contributed to tho journal of the Academy 
even at timt age many elaborate and original papers. In 
178fl lie aceoinjmiiied Mauportnis, Camus, Lemonnter, &c., 
in their expedition to lAipland, fur the purpose of measur¬ 
ing a degree of the meridian, lu 1748 appeared a volume 
by Clairaut on the “ Figure of the Earth,” containing tho 
remarkable result os to the variation of gravity still cdled 
“ Glairant's theorem.” 

In 1760 Clairaut gained the prize of tho Academy of 
St. Petersburg for his paper on the “ Theory of the Moon.” 
Newton had left ono prominent point of the lunar theory 
altogether unoxjduined hy his theory of gravitation, namely, 
tho motion of Die lunar apogee, of which, though able to 
assign a sulllciont reason for the jiheiionienun of progression, 
he was not able to dedutu; more thou half the quantity of 
the phenomenon. Clairaut .at first concluded that the law 
of gravitation wa.s incompletely expressed; but further 
consideialioii, and more cxiensivo application of analysis, 
showed that tho wliolo motion was a necessary consequence 
of the Newtonian Hup]K>sition of mutual attraction, lii 
two points of view, therefore, as tho first who applied wh.it 
is now culled the modem analysis to the problem of the 
luuui* motion, ami us tiie lirst wlio added an unexplained 
})lienoinenon to the thcoiy which Newton had left, Clairaut 
stands in a consjncuuus position. 

Oluirnnt was the first who applied tint Newtonian theory 
to the motion of comets, in reference to tho perturbation 
of their motions by the attraction of the planets. In 1757 
astronomers began to expect the fulfilment of the pre¬ 
diction relative to Halley’s Comet. Lalande proposed to 
Clairaut to undertake tho actual computation of the quan¬ 
tity uf .Jupiter's action on the comet during a revolution, 
mid offered his assistance in tho drudgery of the work. 
The result was that Clolraut’s prediction camo very near 
I the truth. The return of the comet was at first placed in 
November, 1758; in th,it month Clairaut predicted that it 
I would arrive at its ne:ircst point to tho sun about IBth 
j April, 1759, stating that he might possibly be wrong by a 
nionlh. The observed perihelion of tlic comet was on the 
Lull of March. The error might have been considerably 
less if the existence of Oi'anus and Neptune, and a more 
correel value of the mass of Saturn, had been known. 

The figure of the earth, the theory of the muon, and 
Halley's Comet are the iliree prominent points on which 
the fame of Clairaut rests. He died at Paris on 17th 
May, 17fi5, at the age of fifty-two. 

CUklRVAUX, a villago of France, In tho depariment 
of Aube, about 38 miles K.S.E. of Troyes, on the river 
Aube. It was tho scat of a famous Cistercian abbey, 
founded in 1114 by the celebrated Bernard. It increased 
HO rapidly that before his death, iu 1163, it contained 700 
monks, and had connected with it seveuty-six monasteries 
in various parts of Em'opo, partly founded by Bernard and 
partly induced to join the brotiierhood. All sorts of liandi- 
cruft and agriunltural operations w'ere carried on by the 
i brethren. After supplying the wonts of then’ community 
the surplus was disposed of iu the nearest markets. It 
was suppressed at the liovolution. 

CLAIBVOVANCE (French, literally clear-sighted¬ 
ness), a power attributed to persons in a mesmeric state 
of discerning objects wliich have not been seen by tho 
naked eye* It is said to be possessed by spiritualistic 

mediums,” but ujxm close iuqniry the claim is usually 
found to bo the merest pretence, and to be based upon a 
language of signs known only to the reputed clairvoyant 
and a cunfeduratc. There is, however, a large body of 
undoubted cascb which show that the laws of mental 
iufiucDCG over another mind are not yet evon dimly con^ 
jectuivd. Unhappily tho mass of imposture deters or 
disheartens careful investigators. 
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CLAM ia a popalnr name used for iiiuny diflcrcut kinds 
of sbell-iish. Tlio clam par excellence^ according to 
Professor Qonld and otiior Amoricun writerB, is the Jlya 
arenttriOf a mollusc belonging to the L<vmki.i.ihranchj- 
ATA. It is found on both sides of the North Athintiu, and 
on the west of the North PaciQc. it is used both in this 
c»>nntry and in North Ainmca us food for man and as 
bait for fishes. On tho bauks of Newfoundland thu 
fishermen bait their lines very successfully with it, and 
it is s£dd further to bo peculiarly acceptable to the end. 
Dr. Grould, in his account of llie invertebrata of Mossu- 
clmsetts, Kiys—The clam Mya arenaria is still more 
important in an cconoinical point of view than the oyster. 
It ia extremely prolific, and its oxhaastless hunks aro 
every day accessible during twelve of the twenty- 
four hours.** About 5000 bushels of clams aie annually 
brought to market. Lnmeiise numbers aro salted for the 
bank fisheries—not less than 5000 barrels every year. 

Seven bushels of clams make about one barrel of bait; 
so that thirty or foi*ty thnusaiid bushels me used in this 
prepared state, and perhaps us many more uie used from 
the shell. The value of the clnni-bait is six or seven 
dellurs per biuiel ” (Gould and Johnston). 

In the g<*nuH Mya (‘* gaper”) the bivalve shell gupcs at 
the ends; tho left valve is the smallest, with a large flat¬ 
tened eartilagiuuuK process; the {filial sinus is largo. The 
Alyas ore fond of soft hottoms, Mya arenaria burrowing a 
foot deep. They rouge from low water to 25 fathoms, and 
rarely to 190 fathoms. 

The Wampum Clam is the Vtnun viercenarUi. Tho 
North American Indians used to collect sca-worn frag¬ 
ments, make holes in them, string tlicni on leather thongs, 
and use them as a coinage (wampum). Professor Gould 
mentions that this shell is known la Massachusetts as tho 
** qaoliog,” a name given by tho Indians. It is esteemed 
as an article of fwj«l. Professor Gwyn JolTrt'ys notices, in 
A^dture for 1883, tho introduction of this mollusc on tlio 
shores of Cheahirc and the prospect of its naturalization. 
The shell of spedes belonging to the genus Venus is regular, 
closed, and thick, with a small puUial sinus. Tho margins 
of the shell huvo fine crenulations on the inside. Tho 
Under margin of ouch valve is of a fine deep violet colour. 
They arc found at tho depth of a few iuclics in tlio sand 
at low water, and rango to 100 fathoms. All the species 
of the genus are edible. Tho Wampum Clam is found 
from Alossacliusetts to Delawoie Bay. 

Tho Giant Clam Shells (Triduunidn*) also belong to the 
L.unELLiBltAxcinATA. They are solid, opaque, white 
shells, regularly equivulvo, truncate anteriorly. Tho valves 
are strongly ribbed «;xtcrnally, and the margins dentate 
interually. The ligament is external, and the hinge is 
furnisbod with very oblique, interlocking tooth.' Tiie clam ; 
shells ore the giants among tho bivalves, and live attached ' 
by their b^^sus to rocks, shells, and corals. *^They also 
have the faculty of forming holes in the surface of the 
shell or coral to which they may happen to bo affixed " (Gray). 
The genus Tridocna has a massive trigonal shell, ornamented 
with rotating ribs and imbricating foliaUons. The valves 
have a wide gape close to tho beak in front, occupying 
nearly the whole anterior side, for tho passage of the 
large byssus. The hinge is composed of a single cardinal 
compressed tooth In each valve, two |>o»teriur lateral teeth 
in one, and a single one in the other. T'hero are seven 
specioB narives of the Indian Ocean and the Pacific. 

Tridacua gigae (tiie giant clam shell proper) is very 
large, with great imbricated squamous ribs. Its size and 
weight, combined with tho b^utiful marble-like appear¬ 
ance of its interior, have always caused it to be sought 
after as an ornomont fur grotto work or for garden foun¬ 
tains. A pair used as “ beuitlei's,” or vessels fur contain¬ 
ing holy water, may be scon in the Church of St. Sulpice, 
in Faria; they weigh 500 lbs., are more than 2 feet 


i across, and wore prcsc-ntcd to Francis I. by the Ih^publio 
of Venice. Specimens wore exhibited in the International 
Fisheries Fxliibilion, London, in 1883, which measured 3 
feet 4 inches by 2 foot 2 inches and weighed 8 cwts. 3 qrs. 
14 llm. The byssus is so largo, and its attacbineut to tlje 
rock BO strong, that it is froqdcntJy nmissary to cut it 
with a hatchet in order to roinovo tho shoJI. Tho animal 
i^inakes good eating, aud smne of our earlier voyagers have 
mentioned it as furnishing their sailors a wholesome meal. 
Captain Cook states that they sometimes weigh upwards- 
of 20 lbs. 

The Btiar*b-paw Clam or Ilorse-hoof Shell (genus Ilip- 
popus) huH a transversely ovate shell of moderate size, 
ribbed, aud squamous externally. It is readily distin¬ 
guished from the preceding by its valves beiug closed aud 
flattened in front, and in (‘onsequenen having nr> ai>ertuiv 
for a byssus, and by having only two compressed cardinal 
teeth in each valve. Tho species Uippopus macnlatu/i is 
a handsome shell, white, spotted with red or puiqde, and is 
found on the coral reefs of tho Indian Ocean. The shells 
are now much used in tlie ornamental arts for making into 
iukstandK and other useful purposes. 

The Giant, Bcacli, or Dipper Clam is MactraeoUdLsaima. 
It is a bhell between 4 and 5 inches lung, and is a native of 
the ciist coast of the United States. 

GIiAN, in Gaelic cfann, which signiflos children or 
descendunth. The clans of tho Highlands of Scotland wore 
families or tribes all tho members of which boro tho sumo 
surname, and were Huppctsed to be descended from a common 
ancestor, of whom the chief of tlic clan was the lineal repro- 
seiitativo. Most of the Highland noblemen and gentlemen 
liud designations peculiar to them as chiefs of their clans, 
which in their own country no feudal titles or distinctions, 
however exalted, wore allow'cd to eflacc. ^^BcKides his 
ordinary name and surnaine,** says Sir Walter Scott (note 
to “Lady of the Lake,” canto ii.), “which was chiefly used 
in the intercourse with the lowlands, evory Highland chief 
hud an epithet expressive of his patriarchal dignity as head 
of the clan, and which was common to all his predeccssui s 
and successors, as Pharaoh to the kings of Egy])t, or 
Arsacos to those of Parthia. This name was usually a 
})atronyiuic, expressive of liis descent from tlie founder of 
the family. Tlius tlic Duke of Argylu is called MacCallum 
More, or tho Son of Colin the (Sreat. Sometimes, how¬ 
ever, it is derived fn)m annot iul distinctions, or the memory 
of some great f<*at; thus Tx)rd Seaforth, as chief of tho 
Mackenzies, or Clan Kcnnet, bears tho epithet of Caber 
Fac, or liuck's //eafi, us representative of Colin Fitzgerald, 
founder of tho family, who saveil tlie Scottish king when 
endangered by a slag.” 

CLANG'TINT is thn translatiou used by Professor 
Tyndall of the word which Helmholtz employs to embody 
his discovery of the causes of the quiility of tone of 
musical instruments. The German word is klangfarbe-y 
the French is timbre^ and the latter is often used by Eng¬ 
lish musicians. There seems no good reason, however, for 
coining strango words; c/ony, too, carries with it an i&c*a 
of clashing, of diuking, which is not at all in the nature of 
the combination of pi ime and uppiT portlals which gives a 
musical note. Tho reader is referred, therefore, to th» 
paragraphs relating to fjualily of tone in tho article 
Acoustics. 

CX^OUS (Frcncli, ofayver, to clap hands) is tho name 
given to a system which has been regularly organized in 
I Paris, dating from 1820, when tho first office was set 
I up, by which managers of places of public amusement 
try to secure ])opularity for their perfunnauces. Afeii hired 
fur tlie purpose toko tliu places assigned to them in the- 
thoatrus, concert rooms, &c., and applaud the actors 
in the pieces according to instruction. These are tbs' 
cla/fueura^ whose work it is to t>pai* down indepondout 
I criticism, to lead tho applause of the audience, and tv 
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tnmUh nnaterluls for reports of great aoccess in the 
newBpapere. They are divided into commiaBars (qnoit^rs), 
rieurs (laughers), pfe»reur« (weepers, chie6y women), cha- 
touilUurs (those ready with a pat observation), and bisaeuTB 
(encorers). The ancient Roman claque bore the name of 
iaudiatni^ and reached a considerable ntago of development. 

CliARM, a county of tho province of Munster, in Ireland, 
Is bounded N. by the county of Galway; K. and 8. by the 
Shannon, which 8e])arateB it from tlie counties of Tipperniy, 
lamerick, and Kerry; and W. by the Atlantic Ocean. The 
greatest length, N.£. and S.W., is 67^ miles; greatest 
breadth, N.W. and S.K., 88 miles. The area is 12U4 
sqnnre miles, or 827,904 acres. The population in 1881 
was 141,457, being a decrease of more tliaii 140,900 in 
forty years. 

Chire contains n group of mountains, the Sliove Baughta, 
aomo of which rise to 2500 feet higli, and a monntainuus 
tract of less elevation. Among these mountains occar 
Loughs Teroig, Graney, O’Grady, Derg, Brecdy, Doon, 
Cloonlea, and many others. Tho lower hinds also con¬ 
tain many loughs or lakes; these, as well as the rivers 
Bloc'.kwatcr, Fergus, &c., empty their waters into the 
81iauiioii. The Atlantic coast ])re.sent.s an almost uninter¬ 
rupted line of lofty clifis, against which the sea dashes 
with great fury: ilicro are bcarccly any harhonrs along 
this coast. The shore of the Shannon, commenemg from 
Loop Head, has numerous creeks, which might be rendered 
useful citber us asylum Jinrboars or stations of trade; but 
at present there h» no security for vi^sscls of heavy tonnage 
in bad weather ucariT to Loup Head lliaa tho anchorages 
of the Fergus. 

The roods of this county were formerly worse than in auy 
other county in Ireland, which was chiefly attributable to 
the corrupt system under which the grand jury assessments 
were applied. The evils of this system 01*0 now removed 
by the appointment of a county snrvcyor, who superintends 
the application of tho }mhlic money, and without whose 
eauction no presentment can he levied. 

The climate is remarkably liealthy, and the inhabitants 
are often long-lived. Tho eastern districts are rather 
mild and moist; the western arc exposed to violent gales 
from tho Atlantic. The mountain district consists mainly 
of clay-slate and sandstone formation, surrounded by a 
limestone plain. Beyond Gje l)asin of the Fergus is a clay- 
slato and trap formation, which extends to the sea. A 
little iron and coal and considerable deposits of lead, cop- 
|)er pyrites, and manganese are met with in (he county. 
Very fine black marble and slate also occur. 

The characters of the different soils correspond to tho 
characteristic geological division, being cold and moorish, 
wann and friable, deep and loamy, according to the strata 
beneath. Tlie extent of poor soil is mucli greater than 
that of oven middling quality, but in some districts there 
are detached spots of very remarkable richness. These are 
usually situated along tho banks of the large rivers, and are 
liable to periodical inundations. They are called corcaghs 
or^corcasscs, a word nearly synonymous with the English 
prorincial term bottoms. Six tons of prime hay are fre¬ 
quently produced from the Irish acre on these rich levels, 
and 8 tons per acre have been occasionally mowed. Another 
species of rich grazing land of frequent occurrence here, as 
well as in Galway, is the turlogh or periodical lake, an 
accumulation of water dtberfore^ upward by subterranean 
channels, or formed by surface waters which have no out¬ 
let. Tb(«e floods lie in the turlogh during tho winter, 
and leave it prepared for the most abundant vegetation in 
the spring. Notwithstanding its generally sterile appear¬ 
ance the county is far from ^itig unproductive. The prin¬ 
cipal grmn crop consists of oats; wheat occupies about 
oue-thlrd the area devoted to oats, and barley about half 
of that devoted to wheat. Potatoes are the principal green 
crop, but turnips are cultivated to a considerable extent, 


and some flax is grown. About half the entire area of the 
land under cultivation is devoted to meadow and clover. 
According to the official returns published in 1886 there 
Avere in all 140,000 acres under crops in tliat year* 
Potatoes were grown on 25,000 acres, oats on 16,000, 
and 85,000 acres were devoted to meadow and clover. 
Tho breeding of stock, whicli was formerly much ne¬ 
glected, is now attended to with great care and snocess, 
and some of tlie best sheep and cattle in Ireland are now 
reared in the county. Tlie number of cattle returned in 
1889 was 160,000; sh^p, 110,000; and pigs, 42,000. 
The rivers and coasts give excidlent salmon, turbot, cod, 
haddock, ling, dory, mackerel, whiting, herring, oysters, 
crabs, lobsters, and shrimps. Home-made frieze is almost 
tho only manufacture. T'ho chief trade is in corn and pro¬ 
visions. Thu imports are timber, wheat, and maize. Tho 
county is fairly well supplied with railway aciHimmodation, 
having direct communication with Dublin, Cork, Waterford, 
and Galway. Clare is divided into eleven baroniea Two 
members are retnrncd to the House of Commons. The 
Imrougli of Ennis formerly returned one member, but was 
merged in tlio cuuuly under tho Seats Act of 1886. 

Glakk, a small village in the above county, situated nt 
tlie mouth of the river Fergus, 155 miles from Dublin, uii 
the braucli railway from Ennis to Limerick. The river 
meets the tide-water under the walls of Clare Castle, 
forming an cstoary at its entrance into tlie Shannon, which 
is navigable up to Clare. Clare is the place of export for 
Ennis and tho adjoining ueighl>oarhood, but its trade is 
very limited. It was formerly the county town, but it has 
now only about 800 inhabitants. Near the town is Clare 
Abljey, built in 1195 by Donald OTlrien, king of Limerick, 
for Augusthnan canons regular. It is a very graceful 
cruciform church, with a lofty tower that, from the nature 
of its situation, is visible from a great distance. 

CliARB COXiLBGB, Cambridge, was established on 
the site of a former college called University Hall, which 
liad been founded in 1826, University Hall was destroyed 
by fire in 1342, and was rebnilt by Elizabeth de Burgh, 
one of the sisters and coheirs of Gilbert, earl of Clare. 
The new college was called Clare Hall, and she endowed it 
in 1847 with lands for the maintenance of a master, ten 
fellows, and ten scholars. The college of the fonndress 
was falling into decay by the beginning of the sevonteenth 
century, and the present building was begun in 1635, a 
little to the north of tho former site, a portion of which was 
given to King’s College in exchange for a piece of ground at 
tho back. Clare College is perlmps the most elegant build¬ 
ing in Cambridge, the front towards th<' river being specially 
bcuntifuL Among tbo distinguished sons of this college were 
Hugh Latimer, bishop and martyr; Nicholas Foirar, founder 
of the I'rotcstant monastery at Little Gidding; John Tillot- 
son, archbishop of Canterbury; and .Tamos Hervey, author 
(if ** Meditations.” Ralph CudAVorth was at one timo 
master, afterwards master of Christ’s. The foundation 
scholarships arc as followseight of £60 per annum; 
eight of £40 per annum; eight of £20 per aunutn; three 
of about £60 per annum, tenable for three years, with pre¬ 
ference to sons of clergymen; four of £50 per annum pne h. 
Three minor scholarsliips, at least, usually of £60 value, 
arc oflered annually for competition. There are seven 
exhibitions of value from £25 to £50 per annum, with a 
preference to persons educated at certain schools. There 
are eight senior and seven junior fellowships. The fellow¬ 
ships are open to bachelors of arts or persons of a higher 
degree, witlinnt I'estriction as to marriage, and become 
vacant in five years eleven months, or before if the holder 
is presented to a college benefice worth £400. 

CLARXKONT. Adjoining Esher lies the royal manor 
of Claremont. Sir J. Vanbmgh, dramatist and architect, 
built a house here in Queen Anne’s reign, which in 1715 
he sold to the Duke of Newcastle. The duke greatly 
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enlarged the mansion, and employed Kent, the landscape 
gardener, to lay ont and beautify the gronnds. He it was 
who named the place Claremont, from hU earldom of 
Glare. It afterwards passed into hands of Lord Clive, 
who remodelled the grounds under the superintendence of 
Capability ’* Brown, and crecttNl a now mansion at an 
immense cost. This was in the season of lus un|)Opnhirity, 
when he was commonly looked n])on as an incarnation of 
all the vices, as an adventurer who hod wmug his wealth 
by bluod and tortiirc from tho wretched princes of India. 
•• Brown, whom,” says Macaulay, “ Clive employed to lay 
out his pleasure-grounds, was amazed to see in tho house 
of his noble employer a chest which had once been tilled 
with gfdd from the treasury of Monrshedabad, and could 
not understand how the conscience of the erhninal could 
suffer him to sleep with sucli an object so near to his bed¬ 
chamber. Tho peasantry of Surrey lo<ikcii with inyslcrious 
horror on the stately honsc which was rising at Claremont, 
and whispered that the great wicked lord liud ordered tho 
walls to be made so thick in order to keep out the devil, 
who wonld one day carry him away iKalily.” The nnde- 
sen'cd obloquy in which he was invoived, and the colossal 
ingratitnde with which his great services were treated, 
so worked on a mind iierturbed by disi^ase tliat the un¬ 
fortunate statfisman committed suicide on the- 22nd of 
November, 1774. 

Claremont many yesu’s afterwards was purchased by 
the crown fur £(>!).<)()<), and settled on the IMncess Char¬ 
lotte and her husband, Leopold of Saxc-Cobnrg. The 
princess died here in childbirth, to the hitcnsc grief of tho 
nation, on the 6th of November, 1807. Louis Philippe, 
ox-king of the French, found an asylum here in 1848, and 
died at Claremont in 1850. Tlio house is a solid-looking 
quadrangular pile, to which a tine Corinthian portico lends 
.a certain dignity of character. The grounds aro bcanti- 
fnlly varied, and within a circuit of OJ miles present a 
ric.h succession of striking landscapes, some wild and sylvan, 
some graceful and picturesque, and some endowed with a 
quiet pastoral beauty. There is also a fine Lake, with a 
wooded island in the centre. 

In 1866 an Act of I’arlioment gave Qnecu Victoria “tho 
use and enjoyment during her life and pleasure of the 
mansiou near Esher called Claremont; ” but the queen had 
used it long before as a favourite residence of her early 
wedded life. Her daughter, the Mu’clnuncss of 
and her sons, tho Dukes of Connaught and Albany, have 
successively occupied Claremout on similar happy occasions, 
and it became the settled residence of the last-named 
prince. In 1882 Claremont was sold by the Cummis- 
sioners of Woods and Forests (who manage crown pro¬ 
perty) to tho queen for j£ 74,000; and her Majesty IhuH 
became the private owner of this himso of many memories. 

CLA'XUBKCXUlC, the name of one of the three kiiigs- 
At-arms in the Heralds' College, the names of tlie others 
•being Norroy and Garter Norroy. Ilis jurisdiction extends 
to England south of tlie Trent, that of Norroy to England 
north of that river. The name was given in honour of the 
Dnke of Clarence, one of the sons of Edward III. 

CXiA'RSSVDON, ASSTZT! OF. The Angevin kings 
(Hen^ II. and onward) legislated by osnzes, tho word 
meaning at this period “ edict ” or “ statute,” issued with 
the advice and consent of the great conncil, and proclaimed 
in the “ county courts ” by the sheriffs. They were chiefly 
composed of new regulations for the enforcement of justice. 
Ono of tho most important was the Assize of Clarendon, 
in 1166, with its confirmation and enlargement, the 
Assize of Northampton in 1176. These settled tho basis 
of criminal legislation. In tho Constitutions of Clarendon 
[see Clarkhdom, Gokstitutiomb of] a criminal jniy is 
mentioned; this is made clearer in the Assize of Claren¬ 
don, where “Inquest is to be held in each county and 
hundred by twelve lawful men of the hundred and four 
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lawful men of tho township ” to present nil offenders, who 
are thereupon to undergo “ the ordeal by water.” Just ices 
“ in eyre ” (in irincre), or travelling jnstices, ar« provided to 
try these offenders; gaols are ordet^ to be built; men of 
universal ill-repute aro to be outlawed, &c. All persons 
receiving strangerB aro to be responsible for them, and 
no vagrant or stranger is to lodge anywhere but in a 
town, and “there to remain only one night unless his 
horse be sick.” 

CX.A'RBNl>ON. SARI. (Edward Hyde), an illustrious 
statesman and historian, was born on the 18th Fcbruoiy, 
1608, and was the. third son of Henry Hyde, Esq., of 
Denton, in Wiltshire, a member of a respectable family 
which for eonturies had been settled in Cheshire. lie 
studied at Magdalen College, Oxford, and afterwards in 
the Middle Temple. 

After his father's death Hyde found himself in posses¬ 
sion of SI competent fortune.. In the spring of 1640 ho 
was returned to Parliament by the constitncncies both of 
Shaftesbury and Wootton Basset, and mode his election to 
servo for the latter. The borough of Saltosh rotumed him 
to the Long Parliament in November, 1640. Up to the 
iiino when a bill was passed for preventing the dissolution 
of Parliament without its authority and consent, Hyde Imd 
acted with the moderate pf>rtion of tho jwpulor party, and 
indeed had obtained several Important reforms; but the 
deiiHXTatic tendency of this measnn; caused him to change 
his views. He now gave liis support to tho church, de¬ 
fended the prerfigativo of the crown, and became one of 
the three counsellors ap]x>iniod by the king to consnlt 
upon and conduct his afiairs. These connseUors, however, 
were by no means reK])onsible for all the king's actions. 
Charles sometimes noted without their consent and know¬ 
ledge. For iiistmiee, in the attempt to seize the five 
members, his advisers were wholly ignorant of his inten¬ 
tion, uiid w'ore displeased and dejected by the perfidy and 
roslmess of the act. 

The queen quitted England in 1642, and CbarlcH l(>ft 
London, not again to reside there until he was a prisoner. 
Hyde followed him to York, and continued to act as the 
king's adviser until tlie Civil War broke out. He accepted 
the chaucellurship of the exchequer, and was knighted and 
sworn a member of the Privy Council. In 1645 the king 
thonght fit to send the Priiuje of Wales into the west, and 
to name Hyde one of the counsellors to att<Mid upon and 
direct him. Hyde eventually accompanied tho prince in 
his flight, and landed with him at Jersey, where the prince 
loft him to join the queen in France. In September, 1G48, 
Hyde rejoined the prince at the Hague, and in 1650 went 
on an embassy for him to Spain. 

At the Restoration Hyde rose to almost nnenntroUed 
power. It soon appeared that Anne Hyde, his daughter, 
had contracted an attachment to tho Duke of York, tho 
result of which was a secret marriage, celebrated in time 
to legitimatize tlicir first child. Tliis marriage was offen¬ 
sive, not only at court, but also to tlio chancellor, “ wHb 
broke out,” as lie tells us, “into an immoderate passion 
against the wickedne.ss of his daughter.” The king, assnred 
that tlicre had liecn no artifice or collnsion on tho part of 
Hyde, created him a baron, under the title of Iiord Hyde 
of Hindou. On the occasion of the coronation, which took 
place in April, 1661, the further dignity of the earldom 
of Clarendon was conferred on him, and he received from 
the king a gift of £20,000. 

Hyde took an active part in the king’s marriage with 
Catherine of Portugal, tho negotiation of a loan from the 
King of France, and the sale of Dunkirk. Tho opposition 
of the chancellor to the king's inclination to Catholicism, 
as well as to othor wishes ho bad formed, diminished his 
share of royal favour, and gave opportunity to his enemies 
to cabal against him. But an attempt made by the Earl of 
Bristol to impeach the chancellor for high trcnsoif proved 
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riiliculously tinBQcccBsfnl, niul ho still <'ontinucd at tho hoad 
of uiTuirs. A scrios of disastruiiii events, however—the 
cmbarrasKinont of tho country nt home and its disgrro'C 
abroad—all cojitrJbulod to diminish his popularity. Mis 
influence was successfully undermined, and by the king's 
command he resigned the great seal on the 30th of August, 

1007. The I>ukeof Buckingham was then restorcil to otllco; 
So^ent^on articles of impeachment nguinst Clarendon 
were then drawn up i)y a cominitteo of tho House of 
(^liiniioiis, but the accusation founded upon them was 
reje(',ted by the Lords, und during tlie contention that 
lollowed the ex-minister quitted the kingdom. A hill for 
I'unisliing und disenabling (clarendon was passed by the ^ 
Ifonsu of Lords on the i2th of December, and ]»y the , 
lioust; of Goinmoas on the IHth. 

The pnblic life of Clarendon was now at an end ; he 
was permitted by the King of France to reside willtin his j 
kingdom. In the «j>ring of 3ti74 he jn-utmred ;i house 
at Rouen, which was his last residence. Repeated attacks 
of gout had enfeebled hU constitution, and he ex])ircd lllh 
Deeeiiihcr, 1074, in tlio sixty-flflh year of his age. 

Clarendon’s abiliti(‘S were very great, lie was u weighty 
and dignitied speaker, and an able man of buhincss—sbrewd, 
])]onipt, and lal^orions. Ho cninhined an earnest desire to 
Ujiliiiid tiin constitution mtd promote the welfare of the 
country, with a sincere reganl f<ir the honour of the crown. 

an liistorian he displays great insiglit Into character 
atul considerable powers of deseiiptiou; his stylo, though 
•jenerully laboured, often risi's into elocjuence. Amid pre- 
^i^iliug profligacy and corniptiiiu he was personally ymve 
and inconnpt. In private life he was blameless, and lie 
was a warm and sUsady friend; but liis t«inj>c‘r was h«>t, 
haish, and arrogant, and ho wus deficient in docility and 
tael, 'riie priucijial works of the great historian, besides 
his ‘‘History of the Rel«*llion,” aie his own Life, “A 
Sliort View of tho State of Ireland,” “ A Brief View of tlie 
iCinirs in Hohb(V Iye\iathanand a “ Collection of Tracts.” 

CXiA'AENDON. CONSTITUTIONS OF, were cer¬ 
tain (ledaralory ordinances agreed to nt u geiierai council 
of the nobility ami prelates assembled by Henry II. at 
Clarendon, near Salislmry, in AViltshin*, in January, llfid. 
TJiesc ordinances were sixteen in nuinUir, and were in- 
temlod to definn tlm limits between civil and ecclesiastical 
jurisdictions, to prevent the further encroachments of the 
clergy, and to abolish tlie abases which had arisen from 
the gradual and increasing usurpations of the pope. In 
11 (IH Thomas A’Bciket had made his first move in the long 
st niggle with the king, by inciting tho clergy to refuse 
to pay tlio tax called Oanorjeld, At tho sanio time tho 
separation in legal matters of the church courts from the 
king's court was rigidly iusisted on, to the great danger of 
the state from the favour shown to oll'ending ‘•clerks.” 
fSro Bknefit of Cleugv.] A’Becket’s aim was to 
render the church, if possible, independent of the state, 
while yet retaining spiritual suprcinney. llemy II., a 
l<(>eii statesman, saw the danger, and sumiiKnied the Coun¬ 
cil of Clarendon, consisting of the great barons and prelates, 
that a timely compromise might be come to. The clergy 
iuMsted that they W'ould bo content witli tbo customs under 
Henry L, the king's grandfather, and the Constitutions of 
Clareiiilon arc, in fact, the report of what wo should now 
call a commltieo appointed to find out that custom and 
fmme a general law upon its lines. The main results, 
accepted most solemnly by the archbishop and the clergy, 
were as follows:—Tho supremacy of tbo state was main¬ 
tained ; the dergy were to answer in the king's courts if 
sued on a lay matter; if on a clerical matter, the judge 
w'ould send the case to the church courts; the church not 
for tliR future to pmtoe.t “ clerks ” from their punishment 
if convicted. No clerk to leave tho kingdom withotit the 
king's ]!leeuse (this was to prevent tho constant and dan¬ 
gerous appeals to Rome); no tenant-in-chief to he excom- 


numlcalcd without tho king's leave. Appeals to lie froia 
archdeacon to bishop, then to archlnsbop, finally to the 
king. Tho king to have custody of all vacant sees, aud 
tlio clergy to be subject to bnrouial duties. This last 
enactmiMxt brought them into the council. If a powerful 
layman is charged by a cleric, and none dare accuse him, 
the slioritr at the bishop's n^qiiest is to empanel twelve 
lawful men to give testimony according to their cou- 
Rcience, which is the first enactment of a criminal jury. 
This sumo jury of “ twelve lawful men ” is to decide dis- 
]mtcs ns to land, &c., between clergy and laity. Finally, 
to prevent tho draining of tbo labourers from the land into 
tho mouastcrics to escape their hard lot, tho sixteenth 
clause enacts that tho sons of viilcius shall not l>e oidaincd 
without consent of (heir lord. 

It is sad to consider that A'Boclcet broke his oath, dis¬ 
avowed tJiO Constitutions, an<l plunged tho kingdom for 
years into the greatest cojifusion. Notwithstanding, this 
important act remained tho basts of tho subsoqnent relations 
between church and state in England. For the meaning of 
thd word cuustitutious iu this sense see C<*^7RTITUTl02tH, 
iMrEltlAly. 

CUkS'ET, tho name given to tho red wdne of South¬ 
western France, tho great wine, district of Medoc uiul 
tlie (ih'onde, of which Bordeaux is rhe eummorciol centre, 
ns distinguished from “ Bnrgundy,” ihc sonutwliat similar 
hut riclicr wino of Central France. Tho French word 
t'lairH (red wino) has nut this special signification. Both 
tho French and English words r.uriio from a Low Lntlu 
vinnm clarcfum^ a wino clarified with honey, iu itself 
probably wliat onr forcfatloTs called hippocras,” whence 
claret in England means simply “clear, briglit wine,” and 
it is by an accident that tiio excellont wino of Bordeaux 
u.’uri^ed the title in onr counliy. Claret has on the aver¬ 
age alnint 10 per cent, of alcohol, and is rich in those 
(cnantliic ethers und essential oiD which give tho exquisito 
bouquet to fine wine. By far the greatest proportion of 
light red wine druuk in England is claret. The pure, 
liglit, pleasant taste, ofkm witli u piquant nmghncss; tho 
good colour, body, and bouquet; the coinpleto feriiientation, 
und therefore freedom from acidity, of good clarot, justify 
its great popularity. Tho finest wines ore tho CbAtcau 
Lafite, Chateau Margnux, Chateau La Rose, aud St. Julien. 
The colour “ claret ” is of course bo called fmm its approxi¬ 
mation to the hue of tho whie. 

CZJI'BIAS. SiMj Cat-fisuks. 

CIiARlFZCA'TlON* the process of rendoring a fluid 
clear by separating the substances which, being saspended 
in it, render it turbid. iHingla-bS, gelafino, bullocks’ blrmd, 
und white of eggs are employed for tliis purpose. 

CLAR'ZON, a shrill kind of trompot nut now In use. 
Its clear noto gave its name (c/anno), and made it useful 
in war. Tho word is iu favom-ite uso by poets for “ tmm- 
pid,” on account of the melody of its syllables. Clavini 
are found in the older musical scores instead of iruinhe 
(the usual orchestral trumpets). 

CIiAXlTONliT, Humetimes called Claiintt (from 
clarinetto)^ according as the derivative from the English 
clarioH or tho Italian clarino is preferred, is a wood wind 
instrument with a single ri^d, giving a 4-foet tone of such 
8 powcrfnl, almost bmss-liko, qnality in some ports of its 
register as to justify the name given to it, from its resem¬ 
blance to tho small brass Clakiok. It is believed to be 
tho Bhawm of tho Hebrews, a name preserved in the term 
chalumeau^ still applied to the lowest notes of tho instru¬ 
ment; a theory first started by Ohapiiell in his fragment of 
the “ llistuiy of Music,” and as welt home out os another 
of his suggestions, tliat tho 9<iclchut is truly the modem 
trombone. 

The mouthpiece of the clarionet is brought to a sharp- 
edge by tt diagonal slice across the end of the instrument, 
the bore ceasing about an inch inside tlus, and being con-^ 
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tinued by a flat cbani«!l Imlf au inrli wide. Tho diap>nal 
slico or “ table" is not quite level, but sli-^iiUy ronndt’d, su 
that when the slice of reed (arttndo sativn) is atljushid 
upon it, fixed by two metal bands which clasp it at tho lower 
end, the upper end of tlie reed stands a little off tlie tabic, 
about -jV inch or less. Tlie rood is held against tho 
lower lip, tho vibrations of whi<;h in blowing causo it 
alternately to block and leave open the orifice of tlic tube, 
whieii is all that is necessary to produce a musical tone. 
Seo liKEi) Insyritments. 

The clarionet lung remained despised on account of its 
difficulties and its treatdierous nature, tho well-know'u 
“ goose” or sludekiug true note of the Tverf, instead of the 
controlled note due to tho making itself heard pain¬ 
fully in the hands of an inexperienced performer. Bach 
and Handel never used it. The lovely clarionet parts in 
the “Messiah” are due to Mozart, a great lover of the 
instrument. Haydn learned to use it from Mozart, but 
randy makes it of prominent eflect. But even Mozart is 
eclipsed as a writer for the clarionet by Weber, whose 
magnificent work “Der Freyscbulz” and the two (fiari- 
<met Concertos give almost unequalled opportunities to 
the player. All the later coniposcrs have availed thom- 
sedves of tho eztenMvc improvements in fingering and in 
quality of tone which have made the clarionet what we 
now liow it. 

Tho clarionet is theri'fore a much more modem instru¬ 
ment in the orchestra than the. olxn*, flute, or bassoon; but 
it has taken the first rank among the wood inslrumcuts. 
Its full, powerful tone, its large compass, from e in the 
bass stave to c"", the second c above the treble stave; its 
unrivalled power of exprc>ssiou for a wind instrument, and 
the command of all the semitones throughout its long 
register, unite in raising it to its acknowledged position. 
Below the treble stave its touo is reedy (called the chain- 
^nean octave); it then bwomrs much weakiT, hnt after 
tile first few notes in the treble stave it Is full and rich; 
above tho c'" beyond the treble stave it i.s inclined to ho 
harsh .and piercing, and becomes difficult to piny. The 
top octavo is tlierofore practically not used. 

“The clarionet has a rylindrieal tnhe, the proper tones 
of which correspond to tho third, fifth, sovontJi, &c., par¬ 
tial tone of tho prime " (Helmholtz, “ Sensations of Tone,” 
translated by Ellis, London, 1875). Hence Professor 
Helmholtz shows, p. S19, that many of the peculiarities 
of tone of the clarionet ore to hci explained, such a.s that in 
luajor thirds tlio elurlonct sounds best on tho lower note, 
&C., since tho other instruments of the orchestra have a 
more complete series of partial tunes, with which the 
alternating series of the clarionet of course clashes. See 
CoKSONAiiOE, Dissona^^cr, und Aooustich. 

The peculiarity of tho scale of tho clarionet is that after 
playing all the semitouea lu the interval of a twelfth (from 
e to b'j as fundamental or natural tones, its pitch rises a 
twelfth when overblown. Kot so the flute, &c., which rise 
by octaves. It is evident, therefore, that the clarionet 
gets a gmtly increased compass, though the difficulty of 
playing is at the same tune increased in proportion. 

As tho fingering of the clarionet in keys above three 
sharps or three fiats becomes very difficult, a remarkable 
mode of overooining tho difficulty has Ix^en adopted. For 
fiat keys a clarionet in Bb is used; that is to say, tho noto 
fingered and blown as C is really Bb, with the result that 
the signature is reduced by two fiats. If tho R clarionet, 
as it is called (B in Gormau musical nomenclature being 
Bj? with ns), is playing in a piece in the key of I)b (five 
fiats), its mnsio is written in Kj? (three flats), and tho 
performer plays and fingers as in that key. Then for tlio 
sharp keys a clarionet in A is used, with the rosnit of 
lowering the signature of sharp keys by three sharps. 
Therefore in a piece in K (four sharps) the A clarionet 
would hare its music written and the performer would play 


in tho key of G (one Bh.irp), the instrument itself by its 
greater size transposing tho sounds to the desired ]ulcb. 
Witli the three clarionets, 0, B, and A, all keys can be 
readily played therefore. But it is not to Im< supposed 
that tlie trauB^iosition of k(‘y is !ho only difTereiico between 
those varieties. The A clarionctt is os much too heavy os 
Hho 0 clarionet is harsh; the B is the favourito instrument, 
and is used wherever practicable. Military orchestras uso 
a treble ckarionct in E| 7 , playing sounds a minor third 
htffher than written. 

Other instruments of this most important family are the 
tenor clarionet und the slightly modified Corno i>i Bas- 
Burro (bitsset horn), both in F, and the bass clarionet in 
Bb) an octave below the ordinary B chuiouet. Wagner uses 
(and other composers also, thongh rarely) bass ciarionets 
in other keys. They art' not very satisfactory instnimcnts. 

CliARKS. ADAU, a celebrated minister 

among the Wesliyun ^^<;thodist.s, wu.s bom in or ulioiit tho 
year 1702, of parents residing in tho north of Ireland. 
His lovo of study, displayed while learning the tnwle of a 
linen mannfaeturer, with a iniiid eminently devotional, led 
to his being removed to England and admitted into the 
school which Wesley hud founded at Kingswood, near 
Bristol. While here, besides the instruction imparted to 
the students generally, ho puichascd a Hebrew grainra.ar, 
and began tho study of tJmt language, which was the com- 
imuicemciit of that course of Oriental study in which he 
afterwards spent much time and made gre.iit progress. 

In his ministerial character be was singularly ueeeptablo 
and useful. His preaching attracted crowds. He od- 
v.inred in inflnenee and reputation in the body of Chris¬ 
tians to which he belonged, and for many of the late 
years of his life he was regarded :is one of the ehh^f lights 
and brightest ojuaments of that religious community. 
While leading the laborious life of a traveUing preacher he 
found time for a great variety of discursive remlhig, as 
well ON fur much steady application to his philologieui 
studies, especially those of (irlcuta) literatnn'. Ho first 
gave public evidence of those studies in tlio years 1802-6, 
vvheu he publislied, in eight volumes, his lMK>k entitled “ A 
Bibliographical Dictionary aud Miscellany.” This work 
gave him at once a literary reputation, and had an exten¬ 
sive circulation. 

He began also about this pi*riod of his life to be taken 
notice of for his acquirements in Biblical knowlinlge and iu 
Oriental literature. On his coming to reside permanently 
ill Ixnidou the Bible Society brought lum into connection 
with some of tho dignitaries of the church, and he was also 
constantly in coinmunicatiou wiUi the press. But there 
was ono great literary undertaking on wliich, above all, his 
mind was intent. This was an edition of the “Holy 
Scriptures ” in the English version, illustrated with a coin< 
mentary aud critical notes, into which he proposed to 
throw the results of his own Biblical studies, together 
with much that he might collect from preceding commen¬ 
taries. Tho first volume appeared in 1810, aud excited fio 
small attention on account of the uovlfcity of somo opinions 
expressed in it. From this period he pursued this work 
ns tho main business of his life, till ho had completed it, 
which he did in 1826, when the eighth and last volume 
appeared. From 1823, when he left Lancashire, Dr. Clarke 
resided at Hayduii Hall, in Middlesex. He died of cholera 
26th August, 1832. _ 

CLARKK. DR. SAMUXL, was born October, 1675, 
at Norwich. Ho entered in 1691 at Caius College, Cam¬ 
bridge, and applied with great success to mathematics. 
Hn afterwards went through a diligent course of Biblical 
reading in tho original languages, in tlie course of which 
he carefully studied tho early Christian fathers. After his 
ordination ho became domestic chnplaiu to Dr* Moore, 
bishop of Norwich. In 1699 ho published three essays on 
“Confirmation," “Baptism,” and “Repentance,”Vigelher 
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■with “ Reflections on Tolaiid's ‘ Amyntor,’ concerning the 
Uncanonical Gospels/ Two years afterwards followed his 
“ Fnraphrose of the Four Gospels,” which induced Bishoji 
Moore to present him with tho living of Drayton, near Nor¬ 
wich. In 17il4 ho was appointed to pre4ic'h the Boylean 
lecture at Oxford, when ho chose for his subject “ The 
Being and Attributes of God.” Tlie satisfaction which ii(f 
gavu on this occasion led to his re-clcction the following 
year, when he read a Wirics of lectures on the “ Evidences 
of Natural and Revealed lieligion.” 

In 1700 Clarke obtained, through Bishop Moore, the 
rectory of St Bcnct’s in London. In 1712 he published 
his treatise on “ The Scripture Doctrine of tho T rinity.” a 
work the Unitarian views of which involved him for tlic 
remainder of bis life in a controver.sy in which his principal 
adversiiry was Dr. Watcrland. He died mther suddenly in 
May, 172». 

CLARKSON, THOBIAS, one of the most distin¬ 
guished of the lalMinrerH f<jr the abolition of negro slavery, 
was Ismi at Wisbeach in 17C0. His father was a clergy¬ 
man and master of the grammar-school of that town. 
Ills first instructor was his father, hut he ccmipictcd his 
edneation ut 8t. I'aurs School and at St. dohirs College, 
Cambridge. In ]7rt,0 Dr. I’eekard, the vice-chancellor of 
the university, proposed to llio Sienior Bachelors of Arts as 
the subject of a prize l.atiii dissertation, “ Is it right to 
make slaves of others against their will?” Clarkson had 
the previous year obtained the first prize* feir a Latin dis¬ 
sertation compete*:) for by the Middle Bachelors; and his 
sseol was so excited hy the snhjeet ]>re)posed to the Senior 
Bachelors that he devoted himself to a thorough examina¬ 
tion of the facts of slavcrj’ as it. existed in the modern 
world, in the desire tei produce sometliing of higher and 
more universal value than a eollege theme. His ess.'iy was 
completed, and it obtained t!ie prize. ITiis necidental cir- 
cumstancti dctcnniiu'd his whole future course. The Society 
of Friends had previously maih*. some efforts to procure the 
Kuppri'^sion of the slave trade, but Clarkson saw that the cause 
was important enough to demand the dedication of a life. 
Literary umbiUou was at once merged by him in a righteous 
feeling of duty. He translated his essay info Knglisli; he 
gave up the professional career which was open to him by 
his talents and position; lie hetame an agitator for the 
suppression of the traffic in human beings; ho united 
liimself with Willx*rforce and other philanthropists; and 
after more than twenty years' labour in working out one 
overwhelming idea, amid the dlBcourngemcnts of interested 
liostility and more dangerous indifference, his victory was 
won. It is a painful thing to rword that Thomas Clark¬ 
son, having not only in the prime of his life had the hap¬ 
piness of witnessing the suppression of the British sluvu 
trade, having in his ndvant:ed age seen the abolition of 
negro slavery in the West Indies, and having lived some 
sixty years after th * commencement of his work, had his 
reputation assailed and his merils denied by those who 
otight to have looked up to him with unbounded veneration 
as the great out-door worker of tho onti-slnvciy agitation. 
It is a iniittcr of useless controversy to inquire whether 
Clarkson preceded Wilberforce or Wilherforce Clarkson. 
Neither would have moved with any success had there not 
been a public opinion, however feeble, to work upon, which 
was in existence before tho agitation of eltfaor. Clarkson, 
however, put down and outlived the attempts to overlay 
his fame by the more brilliant parliamentary reputation of 
his fellow-worker. He bad justice done him at tho moment 
of his great triumph in iB()7, in a tribute which will not 
perish. The noble lines of Wordsworth, Thomas 
Clarkson, on the final passing of tin; bill for the Abolition 
of the Slave Trade,** belong to the history of the man:— 

** Clarkson, It was au ubstlnate hill to climb: 
lifw toilsome, nay, how dire it was. by tbeo 
Is Known—by none, |)erhaps, so feelingly: 


But thou, who. starting In thy fervent prime, 

Didst first lead forth thia pilgrimage subUme, 

Hast hoard the constant Voice its charge repMt, 

Which, out of thy young heart’a oracular seat, 

First roused thee. O true yoke-fellow of Time, 

With unabating effurt, see tho palm 
Is won, and by all nations aholl be worn! 

Tho bloody writing Is for over tom, 

And thou, henceforth, shatt have a good man's calm, 

A great man's liappineHs; thy zeal shall find 
llopose at length, Arm friend of human kind.” 

Thomas Clarkson died on the 26ih September, 184C, at 
I'layford Hall, Suffolk. 

CLASSICS, CLASSICAL. In the ancient division 
«)f the citizens of Rome under the ]>rimitivo constitution of 
King Scivius Tullius, those of highest rank were called 
clasaici. Tho term therefore came to Ite applied, in Inter 
times, to the aristocracy of art and letters, the acknow¬ 
ledged chiefs of the intellectual republic. This mode of 
speech sprang up almost with the empire. Tho splendid 
literature of Greece and Rome was so far superior in polish 
to anything of incdiwval times that tho term classical ” 
tended to be exclusively limltiid to them, and even now 
the classics,” without explanation, would bo held to apply 
to these delightful authors; but the true meaning of the 
term has since gradually reconquered its place. Beethoven, 
Handel, Bach, Mozart, and other great musidans, are 
spoken of as classics in mmsic, and those who write in our 
day in u similarly elevated manner ore held to have a 
classical style; so tUso wo have the classical in painting, 
in sculptnrc, in tlx; drama, and on the stage, &c., as a 
well-dctined style. Its chief cbaructeristjcs are nobility of 
purpose and a certain dignified restraint and obedience to 
rule. Those who think that n^struiuts ore impedimentH 
and rules shackles are called romantics. There is no 
doubt, however, that even tluuio oIhjv a higher law which 
tliey themselves often do not recognize; and the ruinaiille 
of one era becomes the classic of another, his law of com • 
position once discovered and rendered imitable. Further, 
tbougli a classical style implies, p(*r}ia])8, a certain over- 
scrupulousoess in form, and runs tho danger of coldness 
and lack of impulse, yet its works, tlirough their very per¬ 
fection of polish, outlive the ephemeral productions of a 
less curbed fancy. Tlic names of Pope and Addisun, espe¬ 
cially the foniier, will occur to the mind iu this connection, 
as representing the dassiral in English literature; and it 
is indeed hard to think cither that future ages shall bccomi*. 
enthusiastic over Pope, or that they shall cease to admire 
his exquisite art. 

CLASSinCATION, in a simple form, is carried out 
in the process of naming. Thus the names dog, liorso, cow 
are the names of classes of objects; in fact wherever wo 
perceive likenesses aud difibrcncos we are engaged in mdi- 
mcntaiy classification. Karnes, however, are commonly given 
not for the purpose of classifying things, but to point them 
out and to bring to mind tlieir attributes, deification 
iu this case is an incidental efiect. On tho other hand tho 
arrangement aud distribution of certain objects may be tho 
main point, and the naming a Kecondory operation depend¬ 
ent upon the other. This is the case, for instance, in the 
scicucea of zoology, botany, and mineralogy. In classifi¬ 
cation any one or more of the properties of objects may be 
used—which of them will depend upon the practical purpose 
we have in view. In arranging books in a library wo may 
place them according to the langnago in which they are 
written, according to their size, whether they treat of his¬ 
tory or philosophy, whether they are grave or gay, or by a 
combination of these and other properties. Wo talk of the 
whale-fislieiy and of shell-fish, but the zoologist separates 
whales and oysters by considerable distances from fishea 
Tt is evident that the rough-and-ready classification of the 
fisherman answers practical purposes, but what is the end 
which tho zoologist lias in view? Mill answers the ques¬ 
tion in this way:—“Classification is a contrivance for the 
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best poBsiblo ordering of tbo ideas of objects in oar minds, 
for causing the ideas to accompany or succeed one anotiu'r 
in such a way as shall give ns the greatest command over 
oiir knowledge already acquired, and lead most directly to 
the acquisition of more. The general problem of classiticu- 
tion in reference to these purposes may be stated as follows: 
—To provide that things shall be thought of in such groujis, 
and those groups in such an order, os will best conduce to 
the remembrance and to the ascertainment of their laws/* 
The arrangement inveiited for plants by Linnams, and 
called after him the Linnenn System [see Botaky], is 
founded upon one property—viz. the nnml>cr and position 
of the stamens and pistils. Linnasua himself considered 
this system to be only an index or key by means of whicb 
the genus or species of any plant might bo determined. 
His genera are groups of species of which very many arc 
retained at the present day, since to a great extent they 
conform to the conditions of a scientific classification; a 
greater number of general propositions can bo made respect¬ 
ing the groups, and these propositions more important, 
than could bo made respecting any oilier groups in to which 
the same things could bio distiibntcd. But when wc examine 
Ills higher groups we find that his system somctimiis 
compels tho disruption of many genera, and tho placing 
together of others totally unlike in eveiy respect except 
in the arrangement of the stamens and pistil. This kind 
of classification is colled artijidal^ os distinguished from 
one that is natural^ corresponding to the nature of things. 
A natural or scientific classification takes note of all the 
properties of objects, and forms groups so that their mem¬ 
bers shall possess tbo greatest numlxT of properties in 
common. It wtmld, however, be impossible in scientific 
works to enumerate all the pro|>ertieK {)osse8sed by every 
object, and therefore those properties are sidrcted whicb 
are in themselves important, and wbicli ait} marks of other 
properties. In zoology and botany groups of genera arc 
called orc/ers, grou]>s of orders efosset, gronps of classes a 
kingdom, Otiicr divisions, such as division, subclass, 
tribe, may be interpolated for the sake of greater clear¬ 
ness and convenience. 

CLASTIC ROCKS (from Gr. hlfuttoK^ broken) are 
made up of rock fragments; but as sedimentary rocks ai'c 
derived from the disintegration of other rocks, clastic or 
fragmentary rocks are usually considered to include only 
those composed of the larger fragments. 

Besides varying greatly in size, the fragments that enter 
into the compowtion of clastic rocks may bo of volcanic or 
of sedimentary origin; tlioy may be rounded or angular, 
hence the several varieties. Konnded pebbles of rock in¬ 
closed in a volcanic matrix of lava constitute an agglomerate; 
if those fragments are angular it forms a volcanic Breccia. 
Konnded pebbles and boulders cemented together constitute 
Q COKOLOMERATK, Of whcu composcd of small particles 
they are tamed sandstones and grits. Besides these we 
may mention the variety Arkotty which is a sandstone 
composed of the consritucuts of granite (quartz, felspar, 
and mica) cemented together; it is derived from tho disin¬ 
tegration of granite, and is found chiefly in either car- 
boniferoDB or triassic rocks. There are also the various 
tuffs and ashes of volcanic origin. 

GLATJRX* Claudo GdUty called Claude Lorraine^ 
was bom at Cboxnango, in Lorraine, in 1600. At the 
age of twelve, being left an orphan, he abandoned the ser¬ 
vice of the pastry-cook to whom he was apprenticed, and 
aonght a home at tbo house of his older brother, a carver 
of wood at IViburg. A lovo for the fine arts induced him 
to go with some fellow-workmen first to Borne, and thence 
to Naples. In about two years be returned to Rome, and 
studied under Agostino Tassi, one of tbo best landscape 
pointers of the day. Ho cooked the dinner and ground tlie 
colours in return for the excellent instmetion ho received. 
His reputation grew rapidly, and commissions came to him 


from numerous places, and from many illustrious persons 
in tho principal countries of Europe. He died In 1682. 

Claude is an instanee of what may be done by a con¬ 
stant and diligent study of nature, and by unwearied 
manual practice. It was his custom to spend great part 
of his time, often whole days, from dawn till night, in 
watching the changfis of effect on the earth and sky. In 
oil else but painting he was extremely ignorant, and could 
neither read nor write properly to the day of his death. 
He used to make drawings of his pictures in a book, lii 
order to prevent tlieir being ])irated. He loft six of tlicsc 
registers, which he called hU “ Librl di Veritk ; ’* one of 
them, well known by EarlomV engravings, is in the pos¬ 
session of the Duke of Dcvcmshirc. Many of tlio very 
finest of th(} examples of this great master ore in the 
National (jallcry. 

His colouring is rieh, powerful, and brilliant; his tints 
are varied as in nature itself. Ills aerial perspective is 
pi'rfcct; tho foreground stands out with the force and 
brightness of an Italian snnshine; the distance recedes 
clear and wide, till tho blue hills and bine sky meet in 
ImnnoniouH cHiiilrast, or melt into the rich, warm, dewy 
atmosphere of Koine. His compoHitiuii Is a singular uniou 
of freedom and aymmtdry. His figures ore very poor, 
which he freely admitted, saying he sold tho landscape and 
gave away tlie figures, a trait of modesty which seems in 
accordance with his mild and amiable character. A con¬ 
vex mirror with a black back, in which a landscape is seen 
by reflection by one w hoso back is turned to the scene, is 
thought to give somewhat of Claude's manner to a view, 
and licncu Is called a ‘‘Clando glass,'* 

CLAU'BXAN GSNS. one of the most famous geutea 
or clans of ancient Komc. They came from the Sabines 
to Kome under Appias Claudius Sabinns Kegillensis in 
n.c. 504, and were at once received among the patrlcmns. 
They were noted for their pride and haughtiness, for their 
disdain for the laws, .and their hatred of the plebeians. 
The first Appius Claudius l>cgan tho family tradition, by 
causing a hocession of the plebs. There wus also a 
plebeian gena ClaudiOy tlie chief family of which Was tho 
Marcelli. 

Ci.AUDlA, QriETA, gives a favourite subject to poets 
and painters. The image of tbo goddess Cybele hod stuck 
fast in the Tiber in iU ship, and the augurs announced that 
only a chaste woman could move it. Quinta Claudia, sus¬ 
pected of incontineucy, was hold to have triumphantly 
cleared herself by dragging the boat alone up to the island 
in mid-stream. She was a matron, hut many (especially 
the modems) liavo for tho sake of effect called her a 
vestal virgin. 

Claudius, Appius; see Arrius Claudius. Clau¬ 
dius Publius; see Clodius. For other Claudii see 
Claudius, Empkror; Tibebius, Kmpehob; Nebo; 
and Marcellus. It is hardly possible to torn a page of 
the lustory of republican Rome without finding a Claudius 
conspicuous upon it. • 

CLAU'BXUS, Emperor of Romo from a.d, 41 to 64. 
His full name was Tiberius Claudius Drusus Nero Ger- 
inanicus. Ho was born at Lyons b.c. 10, and was tho 
son of Drusus Nenj, the brother of tho Emperor Tiberius, 
and his mother was Antom'n, the daughter of Mark Antony 
and Augustus* sister Octavia; Claudius’ mother was there¬ 
fore Augustus’ niece, and ho himself tho first emperor's 
great-nephew. Uc w'os so sickly a child that Augustus 
called him a miactUua (poor little wretch), and he was left 
to tbo care of the women and freedraeu of the palarx*. He 
turned to literatuio as an employment, and became a con¬ 
siderable Greek and Latin scholar. Ho even accomplished 
a “ History of Rome ” in forty-three books, with tho assist¬ 
ance of Flavius, a work now utterly lost; and added three 
letters to tho Roman alphabet to supply unfigured sounds, 
enforcing their use when emperor by his authoritif. They 
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were dlsuBod after the dunth of Claudius, however. Uuder 
Caligula (his nephew) Claudiun was regarded os a timid, 
old, good-natured pudaut; and although from lime to time 
filling public olliccB quietly, he was so little prepared for 
his future dignity, tliat the soldiers searching for him 
in the palace after the murder of Caligula found him 
trembling with fear, hidden behind curtains, whence half, 
in jest they dragginl him forth to crown him empei*or. 
His well-known amiability and probity chocked the motion 
towards a restoration of the republic, which would other¬ 
wise have come to a head, lie was fifty years old ul (his 
time, uud began his reign with diguiiied and useful work, 
iindohjg the tyrannies of Tiberius and Caligula, building 
aqueducts (Aqua Claudia) and harbours, visiting the pro¬ 
vinces, &c. lie come to Brit^ A.u. 43, and it was doubt¬ 
less owing to the emperor’s memory of his Ciunpnign that 
Coractacus was so well treated when ten years’ later he 
was taken a prisoner to Rome. 

Unfortunately os he grew older the oiniabiUty of 
Claudius, and bis foudness for quiet pursuits, led him to 
give over much of the state afl'nirs to tliose about him. 
His third wife, Valeria Messaliim, and licr creatures, the 
froedman Narcissns, &c., made tlie most unworthy use of 
his indolence, sacrificing nobles for the soke of their pro¬ 
perty, which they siiarcd among themselves, under pretext 
of plots against the emperor, &c. klossalina at last car¬ 
ried her contempt of tlie over-indulgent old man to such 
a pitch timl, after attempting every form of licentiouKiicss, 
she actually went thi'uiigh the form of nuirriage with a 
certain Gaius Silius. This opened the emperor’s eyes; and 
his suspicion onco aroused, he wjis overwhelmed with proofs 
as to ^0 nature of the infamous Mcsiuilina, wlio was put 
to death in 48. The emperor then married, in 50, his 
niece, Agrippina the yunnger, a widow with a son, L. 
Doinitius Ahenobnrbus. Agrippina was a clever brilUaut 
woman, whose memoirs (now lost) were among the most 
valuable of the records whence Tacitus drew his materials 
for his W’oiidcrful history of tliose limes, and she soon ob¬ 
tained as great a sway over Claudius os her ]>rcdcccssor. 
She prevailed on him to adopt the young Doinitius, uud to 
give him his daughter Octavia in inoniugc, Doinitius th<Mi 
taking the name of Nero Claudius Caisar Drusus Cermani- 
cus, after his adopW father. Claudius had a sou, Brltan- 
nicus, by Mcssalina, but as he was yet a lad too young to 
reign, Agrippina procured the nomination of Nero (Domi- 
tius) to the succession. Immediately this end was gained 
she poisoned her husband, in the year 54. A statue of 
Claudius as Jupiter ” is one of the nmstcrpicces of the 
Rotunda in the Vatican. 

Ci^UDJVs 11., Biiiperor of Romo (Marcus Aundius 
Claudius, surnomed Gotliicus), reigned from 2G8 to 270. 
He was Imm obscurely in Illyria in 214, and served in the 
army as tribune under Decins, rising by merit till the army 
proclaimed him emperor at Milan, in 208, on tlio death of 
Gallienus. After defeating some rivals, he marcluHl against 
thf Germans encamped at Lake Beiiacus (Logo di Garda), 
nnd utterly defeated them. In the following year he drove 
the Qotbs out of Mocsia, and hence obtained his liononr- 
able surname. He died of a pestilence which attacked his 
army in 270, most unfortunately, since ho gave hope of 
becoming a good ruler. He was succeeded by Aureliau. 

CXiAUS'TBAl*, the moat important of the mining 
towns of the Hartz district in Hanover, is an open ]ilacc 
built upon two bore and rugged eminences, and separated 
from Cellerfdd by the rivulet called Ccllbach. It is tlie 
seat of administration for the mining districts of Hanover, 
has about 0000 inhabitants, and stands about 50 miles 
Bonth-east of Hanover. The streets are strmgbt and 
broad, planted with cliestnut and lime trees, but very badly 
paved. The town contains two chorchus, an orj>han 
asylum, a mint, public offices, a mining academy with 
coUectioi^s in mineralogy, a gymntisium, manufactories of 


ironware, yarn, woollens, &c., and several elementary 
schools. 

CUkVBXiXiZ'KA. Sec Aactdiaxs. 

CIiAV^ICHOBD (Gcr. clavUr\ next tlie ITarfsi- 
CTiioRD the most important of tlio older keyed string 
instruments. Mozart composed the ZaubarflOtc ” on 
I (Jiic, and even Boetlioven declared that ** of all the keyed 
instmments ” (he meant the pianoforte, the harpsichord, 
nnd this), “ the clavichord was that on which one could 
best control tone and expression {yortrag)'' so lately was 
the clavicliord in high esteem. The pianoforte is tb« 
descendant of the dulcimer, the harpsichord of the psaltery, 
and the clavichord of tiie monochord of the ancient Greeks, 
respectively embodying the stroke of the hninmer, the 
plucking of the string by the plectrum, and tbc action of 
the movable bridge. This last was the principle of the 
monochord, uu instrument of one string strctcJied above a 
sounding board, which could be dirided by a movable bridge 
into half its length, jpving the octave of the prime tone; 
into two-thirds of its lungtli, ^ving tlie fifth of the prime 
tone, &c., as described under Acoustics. Such an 
instrument, was in constant use among the music-loving 
Greeks, and (eitlier with one movable or with many fixed 
bridges) formed the great teaching pow'cr of mediirval 
iitusicians. AVho invcuiU-d the kcylmanl is not known, but 
tlie step of adjusting the keyboard to the fixed bridges of 
the mediffival monochord, so os to raise any of them by 
pressing its key, and thus to obviate the Iroublosonie adjust¬ 
ment of the movable bridge, was easy and manifest. This 
gave the basis of the clavichord, for tlio key os it drove the 
bridge sharply upwards against the string would not only 
divide the string into sections, but would sot both sections 
in vibration by its impact A simple fragment of cloth 
resting upon the shorter section would lie sufficient to 
damp tlmt, and the longer scctiou would then continue to 
vibrate as long as the key pressed the string and made a 
hridge. Diroctly the key was allowed to rise at the finger- 
end (and therefore, since it turned on a centre, to fall at 
the bridge-end) the string was no lunger bridged, and was 
free to vibrate as a whole, but was at once damjied and 
stopped in its vibration by the cloth which before bad 
only been able to damp one section. 

The clavichord was on instrument of several strings, and 
ultimately of four octaves, nnd the strings were of metal, 
usually of brass wire. The keys (Lat clavei) boro at 
their further extremities “tangents” or upright metal slips, 
about one-eighth of an incli brood at the top and an inch 
high, fixed finnly iu the key. The jierformer felt tlio blow 
on the string, and by skilful playing cunld greatly vary the 
force of the blow, thus obtainiug a powbr of expression 
altogether denied to the harpsichord nnd spinet. The tone 
ceased directly the finger released the key. As may be 
imagined, the tone was very gentle even at its full force. 
It had a peculiar jar at the beginning of the sound not 
at all disagreeable; this can be imitated in a very im- 
plcasant exaggerated form by the “ blocking " of a piuno- 
furie, whose escapement does not “set oil’,’* so that the 
hammer remains on the string after its stroke. The table- 
shape of the clavichord, the slanting arrangement of 
the strings, so that tlic longest came from the back of 
the Icft-liand or bass end to the front of the rlglit-haud 
or treble end, and tlic arrangement of tlio tuning pins at 
the right hand, w^erc all perpetuated in the well-known 
“ squaie ” pianoforte, even to the unsymmetrical position of 
the keyboard towards the left hand of the front of the 
insirumeut. In German clavichords the keys had black 
“naturals" and W’hito “sharps," the Italian instruments 
having the contrary arrangement; the latter has fortunately 
prevailed over its rival, to the great comfort of the player. 
We liave spoken of Mozart and Beethoven, but the glory of 
the clavichord is the patronage of the king of formal musi¬ 
cians, for the immortal “Wehltempcrirtcs Clavier" was 
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ivntten for this instniincnt by J. S. Bach. [To trnnslato 
the title of this grand work, known in England as “ BocbV 
forty-eight preludes and fugues,” by Le Clavecin bUn 
Umpefe^ as do tho French, is to commit a solecism; the 
dry harsh tone of tho harpsichord {clavecin) would deprive 
those favourite works of half their delight.] It may be 
mentioned that since one string could evidently be made 
to give several notes (in succession, of coarse), the ear¬ 
lier clavichords obtained tbdr sharps and flats from the 
natural strings to save room and material; thus Cjf was 
made from C by a slanting Uingont” fi*om tho key, 
which struck tho C string at a shorter section than that of 
the C tangent proper. (Rimbanlt, Pianoforte,” London, 
1860; Ambros, “ Hist, of Music,” Breslau, 1KC4; Engf;! 
“Musical Instruments,” Ijtmdon, 1874, &c. Tho latter 
speaks of the clavichord ns still in use in the remoter 
porta of Germany.) The Gorman name of this iustnunent, 
c’/auiVr, is used os the name for what w(5 call tho “ key¬ 
board”—a fact strikingly showing its popularity. 

CltAV'lCIJB, in anatomy, the collar-bone, which with 
the scapula, or Bhnnldcr-blado, forms the shoulder. It 
articulates iutemally with the sferaum, or breastbone. 
See Auh and Siioui.Dun. 

CLAVICO&'NZA. is a group of Beeti.ks belonging 
to tho section Pisstamkka. The Clavicomla do not form 
a very well-defined group, the only character they have in 
common being that the untennaj arc more or less “ clubbed,” 
that is, they are suddenly thickened at the tips (see fig. 1). 
The majority of this group are the beetles formerly grouped 
undfT tlie name Hocrophago, so called from their feeding 
on dead animal substances. Three of the families, how- 




Pylades CaqnerelL Leptomastax hypogeum 

ever, are aquatic in their habits. As at present constituted 
the Glaviconna form a very large group made up of many 
families, tho most interesting of w'hich perhaps are the 
Carkion BEKTt.KS (Silphidffi) and the DERMUSTiDAj:, 
celebrated for their ravages in skins and fare. Figs. 1 and 
2 are representatives of the family Scydniaeuidae, of which 
there are sixteen spedes found in England. The Nitidu- 
lidffl (fig. 20, Plato Beetles) are a very numorons family, 
some 800 secies being known, of world-wide distributiou. 
In their habits there is great diversity, some being found 
under bark, others on flowers, while many feed on dead or 
decaying animal substances. The Byrrhidm are familiarly 
known aspUl-boetles; they are chiefly rcmarkablu fortbeir 
Imbit of feigning death when alarmed by retracting their 
head and legs. Some species of the family Illstcridos have 
tfunilar habits. Tlie Aiiistoniidn (fig. 3) arc small beetles 


found in fungi. The species fignred is found In tlic truffle. 
Most of the ScajihidiidsB (fig. 22, Plato Beetles) ore also 
found in fungi. Ike Gacujids (fig. 26, Plato Beetles) 



ore wood-eating beetles, lieiiig found chiefly on the bark of 
trees. In some species the bcwly is remarkably flattened, 
being scarcely thicker than a sheet of thin paper. Of the 
aquatic families the must 
interesting in tho Par- 
nidus family (fig. 4). 

Most of Uio species arc 
clothed witii a thick silky 
pile, which has the eflect 
>f attaching to the body 
at the moment of immer¬ 
sion a globule of air. Ac¬ 
cording to Erichson this 
globule is surrounded by 
a thin film of oily or 
viscous matter, secreted 
by tho hairs with which 
the body of tlie insect is 
clothed. These beetles 
have the last joint of 
their feet much elon¬ 
gated, and provided with prolifcricornis. 

highly developed claws 

to enable them to hold their ground in swift streams. 
Tho PAussti>/i<, a very anomalous family, ore sometimej} 
placed in this group. 

CZtAVZCSTHX'RIUM, a Imi*] sicliord uith tho plane 
of the keys at right angles to that of the body nf the in¬ 
strument; difToring, tlierofore, from tho harpsichord exactly 
us the upright or cottage pianoforte differs from the grand 
pianoforte. It ttuglii, therefore, bo called an “upright 
harpsichord.” [Sec Haupsiciiord.] The name is a 
coniponud of loit. clavU, a key, and cUkara^ a stringed 
instmmeiit of the lyre kind. 

CLAVXPAL'PX is a group of BRKTTiEB of tho section 
Tei’RAMKKa. In this group the last three poiuts of the 
antennso fonn a compressed club. There arc upwards of 
1000 species, chiefly exotic, only a few being found in 
Britfun. They live on fnugi. Yellow spots and band:^ or 
red spots and bunds on a black ground, ore the prevailing 
colours. The South American species aro particularly 
handsome. This group contauis only two families, Erotylidse 
and I.aiiguriidiP. _ 

CliA'VZUS, CBBZSTOPHEXl, of Bamberg, a mathe¬ 
matician, famous in his own day, was selected by Gregory 
XIll. to superintend the reformation of the Calendar, 
in which capacity he had to endoro and reply to the at¬ 
tacks of Joseph Scallger, Vieta, and others. According 
to Riccioli (“Ohronicon Nov. Almag.”), the most learned 
Germans resorted to Borne in order that they might con¬ 
verse with Clavins, and several were ftcenstomed to say that 
tliey would rather bo attacked by him than praised by 
others. As Clavins did not possess any groat original 
talent, his works are now of littio consequence, except to 
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the mathematical historian. A complete edition of the8C 
was published at Ma^ence iu 1G12. The account uf the 
calendar is in the fifth and last volume. 

Cluvius become a Jesuit, oud died at Rome,aged seventy^ 
five, in 1612, 

CLA^VDS hA'rVB, THE, was a broad purple stripe 
pormitted to be worn on the toga by senators and mem> 
here of the senatorial order at Rome; whence laticlavian ” 
IS often used for a .senator. The term is often used meta- 
pborioally for insignia of high office, 'i'he clatttu antjuntm 
was a similar band of two narrow stripes, and was peculiar 
to the equestrian order, or kniglits. 

CLAY, a uatural mixture of earths capable of absorbing 
a certain quantity of water (the amount absorbed depend¬ 
ing on the nature of tlie clay), and forming with it a 
tenacious and plastic mass. Clays are derived from tl>e 
disintegration and decomposition of aluiiiiiiouH minerals, 
especially felspars. In composition it is ossentialiy a 
hydrated silicate of alumina—that is, it contains silica, 
ulumina, and water; hut mnall quantities of lime and 
magnesia arc generally present, and the aniuuiit of oxide of 
iron is sometimes considerable. A kaolin from Saxony 
yielded on analysis—silica, 46*74; alumina, 39*48; water, 
14*06 (Milller). A halloysitn from Anglar—silica, 09*5; 
alumina, 34; water, 26*o (^licrthier). Iron oxide, absent 
in the wlnle clays, rises to 40 per cent, in the variety 
melinite. Magnesia varicb in amount, Imt only iu very 
exceptional oises is there more than 5 per cent. The 
lime varies from a mere trace to about 3 per cent. Clay 
soils arc almost invariably mixed with more or less car¬ 
bonate of lime and sand. When there is from 5 to 20 per 
cent, of lime present the soil is called a iimrl. Olay with 
30 to 40 j)er cent, of sand is called ‘‘clay-loam;” true 
loams contain from 40 to 70 per cent, of sand. 

Clay holds water tenaciously, and is very difficult to 
work. When drained and dressed with chalk, sand, gravel, 
or burned clay, it will give large crops uf wheat and grass; 
but though its returns iu this respei.t arc better than those 
of light soils, it requires far mure care. If niidraincd, it 
will produce oats and coarse gross. It is, however, not 
easily exliausted. A stiflf clay may advaniageouNly lie kept 
three yeai*s in grass and three years under the plough. 
Clay soils arc unsnitable for plants like turnips. Tlie Lias 
and Gault days are calcareous; most other English clays 
arc arenaceous. 

Kaolin, or l^orcclain Clay, is a pure wiiito clay, contain¬ 
ing no iron oxide. It is ti> this last fact that it owns its 
Taluc. Clays containing iron turn red when heated, on 
account of the peroxidation of the iron; hut kaolin may be 
raised to a high temperature without becoming coloured. 
It is generally derived fnan the decomposition of the fel¬ 
spars in granites. The name kaolin is a corruptiua of the 
Chinese Kau-ling (High-ridge), tlic name of 
a moantoin where thi- material is found 
in largo quantities. It is foand also in tbe 
St. Anstell dhlvlct, in Cornwall; nciir 
Schnoeborg, in Saxony; and at TJmogcs. 

That found at the two lost localities fur¬ 
nishes inatcriul for tlie Dresden and Sevres porcelain. 

Pipeclay is a white clay similar in nature and origin to 
kaolin. It is found iu considerable quantities in Dovon- 
sliire. Stourbridge Clay is a stifT ferruginous clay, largely 
used for fire-bricks and tile. Brick Clay is a more or less 
Bandy clay, found in many parts of tbe world, and vaiying 
very much in nature and composition. It is abundant 
near London. Bole is a very feiTuginous clay, somotimos 
used as medicine for pigs. Lithomorgo is a compact clay, 
with alternate light and dark bands. The best specimens 
come from Redrath, in Cornwall. It is sometimes made 
into pipe-bowls. Several clays of fairly deiinite composi¬ 
tion are treated as mineral species; for instance, kaolin, 
baHoysite, milosebin, and alloplmue. Tbe creta of the 


Romans, usually traoslated chalk, was for the most part 
a white clay. 

(Jlay Ironstone, a mixture of clmlybito, clay, and mora 
or less organic matter, occurs sometimes in nodules, soino- 
tiines ill beds iuterstrutiiied with sliale and cool. Tho 
beds vary greatly in thickness; the Cleveland seam iu 
Yorkshire is 20 feet thick. Tlie nodules are of very 
various sizes, from half an inch to about 2 fcot in diameter, 
the nucleus i>ning geiiorully some organic substance. Their 
structure {Hiints to a deposition from solution in water 
containing organic remains. Blackband, a variety found 
in Scotland, contains from 10 to 50 per cent, of organic 
matter. They average from 30 to 35 per cent, of iron. 

Clay Slate, an iudnratod clay rendered compact and 
fissile by })rc.ssuve. The term is generally need to denote 
all fissile clay rucks, whetlier their cleavage bo schistose 
(parallel to tlie plane uf bedding) or slaty (at an anglo 
to it). They dificr only in degree from true slates, and no 
sharp line of demarcation can be drawn between them. In 
(Milonr they vary greatly, but are generally bluish-gray. 
Many of the ino.st valuable Coniish ludes arc in clay slate, 
or as it is locally called, “ killus.” 

CLBAN'THSS, born about h.c. 300, and a pugilist in 
his early life, was the sucenssor of Zeno of Citium, in tlic 
Stoic sch(H>l, and was himself succeeded by bis pupil 
Cbiysippus. Zeno died in n.c. 263 or 259, Cleanthes 
was a native of Assus iu tbe Troad. He was a copious 
writer; a list of bis numerous treatises is preserv^ by 
Diogenes Laertius. He died at tho age of eighty. It is 
told of him that ho was summoned before tbe judges of tbe 
Areopagus at Athens to explain how ho could afford tu 
study ttU day with Zeno although without any privato 
means; and the fact was thus elicited that for years 
Cleanthes had worked by night drawing water, Ac., in 
order to study by day. They voted him ten mime, hut he 
declined them. 

CLSABXNO-HOnSE, BANKER’S. See Bakk. 

CLKABINO-HOUSS, RAILWAY. See Railway. 

CLEAV'AGB is a fissile structure that occurs in 
minerals and in some rocks. It is a tendency to split 
along parallel pianos which is produced by different causes, 
totally distinct in rocks from that of minerals. In the 
latter it is what is called cryntalline clmvage^ and is dnn 
to the arrangement of the ultimate partidea under the 
influence of crystalline forces; this structure may occur in 
one or more directions, in the same specimen, wldi different 
facility; but the planes of separation ore always parallel to 
unu of the fundamental forms of tho system in which the 
mineral crystallizes. 

Slaty {deavagti is developed in rocks, fiften over vast 
areas and to unknown depths; it is characteristic of fine 
grained rocks somewhat metamorpliused, which become 


converted into fissile 8]afe.<c The planes of cleavage are 
always parallel and usually dip at a higli angle, but bear 
no relation to the bedding of the rock, being sometimeB 
parallel to it, but more generally cutting across it. Many 
theories Wei's propounded to account for this peculiar 
structure, such as ciystallization on a gigantic scale, elec¬ 
trical arrangement of tho particles, Ac.; but Sharpe first 
showed that slaty cleavage was always due to powerful 
pi-cssuro at right angles to tbe cleavage, and in support of 
ibis theory he adduced as evidence that if the cleaved rocks 
were fossiliferous, tho fossils were always greatly distorted, 
their diameters being shortened at ri^t angles to the 
cleavage planes, but elongated in a direction coincident 
with them. Cleaved strata, when the original bedding can 
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bo tmcody are always much folded; the direction of the 
axes of these folds and the cleavage planes arc always 
parallel; this is also true for thin laminss in hand speci¬ 
mens, but where these lainime are of coarse inaterial they 
are not cleaved. Nodules of finer material in the slates 
aro fonnd to be olongatod iu the direction of cleavage; 
tliCBG arc often seeu os green spots in the slates. 

This thcoiy of Sharpe was proved experimentally hy 
Sorby, who produced true cleavage by pressure in a block 
of fine clay containing disseminated s^cs of mica; the 
scales were ranged in the some plane as the cleavage plane, 
which ho also showed was .the case in cleaved rocks wlieu 
microscopically examined. Tyndall further showed tliat 
foreign bodies of unequal axes were not necessary, for even 
the finest rocks have a granular stmeture, aud each granule 
under pressure becomes fiattened, thus developing par.'dlcl 
plaues along which there is nn absence of cohesiou. It has 
also been sliown that the average compression that slates 
havo undergone in the production of this cleavage is as 
24 to 1, and therefore that the extension at rigiit angles is 
os 1 to 2}. 

CLXFr in music (Freueh cUf^ from Iwitin clani$^ a key 
for a lock), is a cbwoctor which denotes absolute pitch. 
Without it ordinary music is sim]dy uu enigma, whence its 
very appropriate name of key.'* The use of the clef is 
to mark a certain note, say a certain C, not any note C, 
but a special C—namely, that which is ])rudu(*.ed by 264 
vibrations to the second, if the philharmonic pitch be used. 

The word cfaeis, being anciently thus the name of a 
note, got to be the name also of the lever which struck 
the note; and tliis name clavis is still used by us translated 
into English as the of the pianoforte or organ. 

Heticts too, the names of Clavichord, Clavicythcrium, 
Clavecin, and Clavier for keyed iustnunents. 

There are but thioo clefs used iu music: the C clef 
fixing tlie note </ (middle 0), with 264 vibrations per 
second; the G clef, a fifth above it; and the F dof, a fifth 
below it; fixing respectively <f (treble G), with 896 vibra¬ 
tions per second, aud f (bass F), with 176 vibrations per 
second. Other clefs, as for instance a D clef, reprosent- 
ing d ' (fourth line on the treble stave), with 894 vibra¬ 
tions per secoud; and a G del, representing great” G 
(the lowest lino in the buss stave'), with 99 vibrations per 
second, are now deservedly obsolete—we say deservedly, 
for reasons which will appear. 

Tho origin of clefs is very simple. Dots for single 
notes, and **neumes” (Greek ptituvuiy a breathing) for 
groups of notes (what wo now ^1 fioriturCj or embellish- 
mouts) formed the music of medifcval times, written over 
the words to bo Bung. As the music rose higher tho dots 
rose also above the text, and tlm dots for the lower notes 
were written close above the text. For a mtinoria Uchnica 
this did very well, hut an amusing story is extant of 
Charles the Great (Charlemagne) getting a doxon singers 
from the pope to teach tho Franks a better way in their 
cathedral song, and of these twelve chanters delivering to 
the astonished and angry emperor as many totally different 
songs from the same piece of music. It happened to be 
unknown to them, and rite sigus inerdy directing thorn 

here ye shall rise,” here ye shdl fall,” they faithfully song 
higher or lower as directed; but the how much higher or 
lower being left quite uudotermined, hence arose discrep¬ 
ancies among the singers. It is manifest that the phrus* 

• 

^ • > may mean either 

0 ) 

0 Lord niy Ood 


0 Lord my Ood* O Lord my Ood. 


according to the value given to the vertical spaces between 
the notes; and furtlier, although wo havo b^n upon 
it is evident we could have begun upon any other note. 

Concnrrontly with the notation by dots the old Roman 
notation by letters (A 11 C 1) £ F 0) was used, and since 
the note C was found to lie both iu the voices of men aud 

boys or women (whence its name, “middle C”), tho 
note F in the midst of mcn*s voices, and the note G in 
riie midst of those of boys and women, there were drawn 
horizuntul lines through the notes of music, labelled at the 
end with tlie letter-note whoso pitch they represented. Tho 
'inc “ middle C ” being drawn, all notes on that line wero 
leld to be c'; d' just touched it above, b just touched it 
below, &C. The eye could judge for two or three notes 
each side of tho line, which was always there for a guide 
and check, and hoyond this limit the next clef-lino could 
•0 drawn. The clef-lines, as said above, by right should 
liavo their designating letters drawn across their comroonco- 
ment, but Kometiines they wero simply drawn iu colour: 
0 ' was usually a red linc,^ a yellow lino, g' a green line; 
mt tlie colours vary in different MS. Sometimes both 
clefs and colours are used. 

In tiie cf)nrse of time the forms of the letters used as 

clefs wero nmdified: thus tho C clof, from f, became ||' 
—the church form—where tho dots retain tho outline of 
the letter. The ordinary form of this clof is shown below. 

Cl:* G p 

The G clef is seen above to 1)6 but the letter G, with 
a fiourish at top and bottom. 

The F clof, iu the church form, expresses tho cn^sa 
stroke by a dot on eacli side of a line, and the npper stroke 
by a second dot, thus:— 



Tho left-hand dot distinguishes it from tho church-form of 
the C clef. Tho dots iu these clmrcb-clefs arc diamond¬ 
shaped. 

The ordinary form of the F clef comes, like tho ordinary 
forms of tlie other clefs, from tho I.atiu letter, tlio dots 
representing tlie two side strokes 

F y 5= 1 = 

The last form is a foolish reversal of the more correct 
third form. 

As music developed and forms of passages became com¬ 
plicated, lines a whole fifth apart did not ^vo sufficiently 
precise indication to the notes. The monkish scribes 
riierefore fell into the habit of scratching in the parchment 
an intermediate line between tho clef lines, at tiio interval 
of a third from either of them; this line was never 
named by a clef nor coloured. Between the c' and 
came the e' line, and between tlic f and tho c' the a line. 
Using our modem clefs, and drawing both coloured and 
scratched lines iu black, this Is the result we obtain, whieli 
we call a Stave 



This is the alto stave in use at the present day, the f 
and g' clefs being omitted in practice, but the linos of 
course remaining f and g*. For tho farther use of clefs in 
forming various staves, see Stave; aud for details of 
the origin of notes, &c., see Notation. 

CXJiO is a popular name for several species of Gat>- 
FL 1 K 9 (Tabanidsc). The insect which usually g^s by tliia 
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•iiauie in England is thu Chrifnojn cascuticng^ a huautiful 
inRi'ct about ono-third of nn inch in length, with large 
<‘yes of a guldcn-grceii colour. It Is found in inoKt parts 
of Europe. In Scotland the UuBmaiopota pluvialit goes 
by the nanio of cleg. If in found abundantly In low damp 
aitimtionK. The body is grayisli-brown and the wings 
mottled gray. 

CLEIS'THENES, one of the family of the Alcrns?-* 
onldo!, wjis grandNon of Oleistlicncs, the tyrant of Sicyon, 
a HTimll Ktate to the eastward of Corinth, in the Pclopon- 
ni'suM. After the cxpulsionof the I'islstratids Cleislhenes, 
ns on Alcnunonid, aimed at the chief power in the state. 
Twice hod his powerful family htHiu banished from Athens, 
once for socrilcgo, when Cylon headed a re.vcdt and the 
arehon Megacles (an Alcmir«>nid) tempted him with pm- 
inises of safety from the temple whither he hml fled, but 
slew him as soon as he was in liis hands (it.o. <140); and 
a second time by the tyrant Pisistrutus. Now its turn 
seemed to have come. All Greece admired the splendid 
way in whicli the wwilthy Alcinawmids had rebuilt the 
temple of Delphi, and CleistheiieK was jicrsonnlly popular. 
Tjmmny was, however, playefl out ns n form of govern¬ 
ment in Athens, and (JlGtstliencs, finding ho could not 
satisfy his ambition in that way, changed his tactics en¬ 
tirely, and annulled the influence of ins political rival 
Isagorns by adopting ultm-<lemocratic principles, lie now 
became the favourite anci undisputed ruler of his follow- 
citizens. His iiiPUHures were akin to tho.se refonns at Koine 
which adiiiitted tin; plebeians to equal shan; in tlu^ govern¬ 
ment. He abolished the four ancient tril>es, and divided 
the state into ten bodies colled ^'demes” (e/emot), each 
under a ‘Nlcmnrcli,” He instituted ostraci.sm 

(Gr. oatreoH^ an oyster, hence a voting table.! of that fonn), 
a sort of impeachment whereby a |x)werful citizen could 
bo banishM by the voles of the pe<iple. lie also freed. Uie 
election of th« AnciiONS from much of the unfair infincnce 
still exerted, even after Solon had altered the qnnliBcntiou 
for the archonship from noble birth to property, OlelstlKUieH 
having introduc'd the further reform of eicetion by lot. 
These and other ameliorations were so evidently for the 
lienefit of the state that an attempt to overthrow Cieis- 
tlicnes 6ab.scqueut}y made on the part of Isagoros, aided 
by the Siuiitans, signally failed. • 

CXSM'AnSp u genus of climbing plants belonging to 
the order Kantncutmck^ The most common sjiecies is 
CU'matia VUalba (the traveller’s joy or maiden’s bower), 
which runs ovpi* the hinlges in iniiny parts of England, 
loading them first with its copious clustei*s of white blos¬ 
soms, and afterwards with heaps of its feather-tailed silky 
tofts. It is, however, better known from some of the exotic 
.spccieB being favourite objects of cultivation. Clematis 
P'lammnla^ a species with panicles of Mimll white flowers, 
is among the most fragrant of plants. Clematis c^tAom, 
crispa^ and Jlorida nr.-* remarkable for the large size of 
their greenish-white ilowors, while the purple or pink 
of Clematis VUit)e.lla^ hanging gracefully from its 
feStoouing branches, render that species when well inuimged 
•one of the most elegant and ornamental of climbers. Many 
hybrids have lieen raised, remarkable for the great pro- 
fusiou of their blossoms; amongst lliem Clematis Jack 
manni is much cultivated. Atragene^ Sil>erian and Alpine 
plants, with finely cut leaves and delicate purple flowers, 
considered a pKiuIiar genus by Linnreus, are other species 
of clematis. They have a climbing habit, and are occa¬ 
sionally seen in gardens; tliinr stems, Jiowever, arc apt to 
become naked, and they arc not so generally cultivated as 
the species of genuine clematis. All these plants are 
Imrdy, bnt tliey are iinpalient of damji in winter; the 
latter circnmstanco is therefore to be attended to by those 
who wish to ornament Ihcir gardens with them. Clematis 
is known by the coloured calyx, iiu petals, and oclicnes 
with long feathery taih:. 


•3»> 

CLSSI'ENClMSAXTlllk a French poetess, born near 
Toulouse, but at what time has been a matter of much 
dispute. The first known writer who spoke of her is 
tiuilianme Uenolt, a jurist of the fifteenth centnry, who 
says tliat site instituted the floral games, Jeux Floraux,” 
at Toulouse, which were held yearly on the Ist of May, 
and that she instituted prizes fur tliose who distiiiguishod 
thcmselveH in various kinds of poetry. The prizes were a 
gold violet, u silver eglantine, and a gold marigold. This 
distribution of prizes continued till the Revolution. 

CLSM'ENS NON PAPA, a musician of considerable 
merit of thu time of Pope Clement VII., so favourite a 
composer as to rival that pope in notoriety, whence his 
sobriquet “ Clement, not. the Pope.” He wa.H court musi¬ 
cian to the Emperor Charles V. The best of Ills works 
date from 1540 to 1560, when he died. Cummer, iu hU 
excellent “ Collectio Opemm Musicomm Batavonim See., 
XVI.” (Works of the Netherland School of Music of the 
Sixteenth Century, Berlin, 1846), has published forty- 
three motets by Olcincns, and Proske has also presented 
some in his well-known “MuhIcui Diviiio.” He was first 
of 1)18 day fur tunofnJncss and elegance, and his melodies 
arc often still fresh and pleasing. 

CLEM ENS, T. FLA'VIUS ALEXANDBI^NUS, 

nr Clement of Alexandria^ one of tho Greek fathers, was 
born about the middle of the second centnry. He was an 
Athenian, and was educated under some of tho most learned 
j men of his time. The hi.st of these teachers was INinUe- 
I ims, a Christian of Alexandria, whom he sticceeded in his 
school. Hero also ho became teacher of the cntecliumeni, 
was ordained a presbyter, and oji^Hars to have remaiued 
during tho rest of his life. He is beliovcd to havo died 
about A. 1 ). 226. Among his disciples was Orlgcn. He 
left many works, in which he has mixed with tlie precepts 
of the Christian doctrine and morality, wliieh it was his 
object to inculcate, innch infonnation c^mceming the learn¬ 
ing. pbilosopliy, history, and manners of the heathen. 

To Clement we owe the prisservation of Eratustlienes* 
invaluable chronological computatiou of mimy of the chief 
events of ancient history, [Sec Ciikonology.J The pass¬ 
ages arc reproduced in Clinton’s ‘‘Fasti Holicnici.” 
CLBM'ENT, a name borne by no less tliau fourteen popes. 
Clkmknt L, or St. Ot.kmknt (^Clemens Jionmnns\ is 
Msorted by tradition and by all ancient writers to be the 
friend of St. Paul mentioned in the Epistle to tho Pliilip- 
pians, iv. 3. It is thought that he was a Jew who followed 
St. Paul to Rome, and there adhered to St. Peter (if ever 
Peter was in Home at all), by whom he was mode bishop. 
Tie HucceediMl Anacletus as hisliop of Homo in the year 92, 
according to Eusebius, and died in the year 100. He was 
the author of an epistle written in the name of the Ohuroli 
of Rome to that of Corinth, and which was often read in 
tho time of Eusebius iu tho clmrches after the gospels, on 
account of the excellcut precepts which it coutains. 'i'ho 
epistle of Clement was occasioned by a scliism wliich had 
hnikon out at Corinth among the Christians, and is fnll of 
sound and charitable advice. It consists of fifty-uine 
cliaptcrs, and is one of tlic most interesting memorials of 
the primitive church. There is also u seeund epistle, prob¬ 
ably spurious. Both epistles were found at tlie end of 
the New Testament in a MS. brought from Alexandria, 
and wore publislied by Patrick Junius: “ dementi ” (Ox¬ 
ford, 1638). A long and very doubtful account of Clement’s 
life, pilgrimages, and martyrdom has been made out by 
Gregory of Trmrs and others; but it is not quite c^Ttnin 
that Clement suffered martyrdom. 

Clemknt If.reigned from 1046 to 1047 (nine months). 
Of^KMicNT III. (1187-91) preached the crusade warmly 
against Salndin, and succeeded in engaging all Europe 
in the common cause. 

Ci^KMKjiT IV, (1265-86) was originally a soldier, and 
after that secretary to St. Louis (Louis IX. of France); 
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lie waH married and bad two daughters, but when bis wife 
died ho took orders, became bishop of Pay, and eventually 
cardinal and legate to England. When elected ])Ope ho 
assisted Charles of Anjou strenuously in his attempt on 
the kingdom of Naples [see Anjou], and in return 
accepted Charles’ homage os tho feudatory of the Papal 
See, owing a certain yearly tribute and Ijcunage. Tho 
personal cbaractei* of Clement IV. was very high; he was 
charitable, pure, and disinterested. 

Ci/BKENT V. (1805-14) was born near Bordeaux, 
and was therefore a subject of the King of England. 
During the contention which long kept the Pap^ See 
vacant after the death of Benedict XL, Clement, then 
Archbishop of Bordeaux, lent an car to tho King of France, 
Philip IV. (le Bel), who offered him the papacy in return for 
certain services to France, and he actually sold himself in 
this manner. He was detained in France in a quiet way, 
and held his first court at Lyons—the procession of the 
new pope being scattered by the fulling of a wall in its 
midst, some receiving fatal hurt, and the very tiara itself 
being strnck off the pope’s head. Clement dared not leave 
Franco, but a compromise was effected wlieu the Holy S(‘e 
was removed from ^me to Avignon, which tJmngh in France 
was not in French territory, as it belonged to the king¬ 
dom of Naples. In 1811 Clement summoned the Council 
of Vienne, wlien among other tilings he appropriated to 
himself the first year’s revenno of all the English benefices, 
whence originated the English ohnreli fund called Fikst 
Fruits | see also Bounty, Qubkn Anne’s], suppressed 
at tlic stem bidding of his master Philip the splendid order 
of the I'emplors u}M)n most foul and utterly unproved 
accusations, and cveutually sent the grand master and 
sixty knights to the stake. (See Milinun’s ** Latin Chris¬ 
tianity.”) Clement was quite a tool of the King of 
Fmnce, unfaithful to his office, weak, and avaricious. 

Clement VI., also a Frenehinan (1342-62), ordemd 
the jubilee to be celubratcd at Piome every fifty years 
instead of every 100 years. His most memorable act was 
the purchase of Avignon (then the homo of the pajiacy) 
from Queen Joanna of Naples, who bad fled tliithcr to 
plead Jicr cunse before tho jiope when accused, with but 
too good rexsnii, of the murder of her husband, Audrew of 
Hungary. She was acquitted ut tlio price of Avignon, 
which she sold to Cb'ment at a nominal sum, not u coin of 
which was ever paid. It was under tho gay, dissolute 
Clement VI. that Rienei restored the Republic of Rome. 

Olkmrnt VII., Ciinlio was tlie illegitimate 

son of Giuliano de’ Medici, tbat brotber of Lorenzo il 
Magiiifico whose assassination by tbo Pazzi left Lorenzo 
sole ruler. Clement's cousin, l^ope I^u X., made liiin a 
cardinal and chancellor, with the conduct of affairs. Leo 
was snccocded by Adrian VI., on whose death Clement 
was ununimonsly chosen (1623). He reigned till 1534, 
meeting disaster after disaster. First Ids shifting policy, 
wavering between Francis I. of Francii and Charles V. the 
emperor, brought on him tho sock of Rome under tho 
celebrated Constable de Bourbon [see Botjudun], when 
he was imprisoned in St. Angelo and only released on 
very hard terms. Next ho was threatened on the one side 
by Henry VIII. of England, who sued for a divorce from 
Catharine of Aragon, and on the other by the queen's 
nephew, tho emjKTor. His policy of delay enraged the 
childless king and threw England into confusion, until 
Henry solved the ditficulty, amid the gmiuino enthusiasm 
of his people, by cutting at once and for ever tlie connec¬ 
tion with Romo and founding the Church of Vmglanu. 
This last trouble probably hastened the pope’s death, 
which happened almost immediately after. 

Clumicnt VIll., TppolUo >4/c?o6rrtMrf£«rt(1.'ift2-1606).is 
chiefly remarkable for his unwillingness to accept tho con¬ 
version of Henri (^uatre when that king had at leiiglli 
decided Paris vaut bicn une messe,” his successful seizure 


of the duchy of Ferrara, and his trial (without result) of 
the controversy between the Jesuits and Dominicans on . 
grace and free-will. To Ciemeut is due the final edition of 
the Vulgate, tho I.atin Bible used by tJio Roman Catholic 
Clmrcli. 

Clement IX., Oivlin Hospigliosiy reigned from 1007 
Jo 1608, took an active part in the .Tansontst controversy 
in France, and so great an interest in tbe war again''t ili** 
Turkii that it was considered the capture of Cundia (ausud 
hi5 rather sudden death. 

Clement X., JimiUo Altieri (1070—70), was nuncio 
at Naples during Masanillo's revolt. He succeeded 
Clement IX., who had died in December, 1009. 

Clement XL, Gian Francf.»cu Alhani^ succeeded Inno¬ 
cent XII. in November, IVOO. He was then fifty-one years 
of age, and had been made a cardinal by Alexander VIIT. 
He woR one of the men of letters who frequented the Kociety 
of Christina of Sw'cden during her residence at Rome, and 
wdien pope ho erected a handsome tomb to her memory in 
St. Peter’s, It was witli siHjming repugnance, and after 
sevemi days’ hesitation, that ho noc-eptud the papal dignity. 
He however took an active part in the political transac- 
tinns of the period, and plunged into tho intricacies of the 
Spanish succession,” which set Europe in a blaze, nud 
produced tbe war made famous by Marlborough’s cam¬ 
paigns. Roman territory was in consequence invaded by 
an Austrian anny. Again in 1707 the Austrians marched 
across the Pa])al States to attack Naples. Finally, roused 
by many disasters, Clement took up arms with 2."i,U00 
men against tho Emperor Joseph I., who hod seized 
Coniaechio. The only result was that Romagna was 
occupied, and the helpless pope hail to sne for peaei* 
in 1709. He also had disputes as to tlie rights of the 
church with Austria and with Victor Amadeus, at that 
lime king of Sicily; but the most serious one was wiili 
France. It began by his bull “ Vincam Domini,” renewing 
the interdict which his predecessors had issued against the 
Jansenists, and declaring their propositions about gr.*u»« 
and free-will to be heretical; and iu 1713 he issued tho 
famous bull “ Unigenitus,” which set the whole kingdom 
of France, court, parliament, and clergy in an uprojir. 
'Phis bull condemned 101 jiropositions of u book by Father 
Quesncl, entitled “Moral ReflectionK on the Now Testa¬ 
ment;” in which that writer revived several opinions uf 
St. Augustine, St. Frosper, and other old fathers, which 
sounded favourable to the Janscnistic dogmas of predes¬ 
tination und gmoc. Father Lc Tcllier, a Jesuit, and con¬ 
fessor to lamis XIV., urged the king in favour of the bull 
“ Unigenitus,” whicli was at last registered by the Parlement 
of Paris, after much opposition, and cout^ued for years 
after to make trouble in the churclu [See Janhsnihts.] 
Clement took a warm interest in the expedition of the 
Pretender, son of James IL, in 1715, and furnished him 
with money. After tho failure of that attempt the Pre¬ 
tender retired to Italy under the name of the Chevalier do 
St. George, and Clement appointed the town of Urbino for 
his residence. Ho also gave Inm a pahace at Rome 
reside iu on his marriage with the Princess Clementina 
Sobieski, with an annua! pension of 12,000 crowns: the 
cause of this geucrosity being the firm belief of the pope 
that he should live to see the allegiance of the Church of 
England restortMl to Jtomc by the agency of the Stuarts. 
Notwithstanding his perpetual pnblic quarrels, including 
a Turkish war and some other matters not mentioned abos c. 
Clement personally was amiable and generous, and his 
private life wjxs im^proaelmblo.. Ho founded the Ihmian 
lapostry manufacture and the engraving school of the 
Caloografia, nilded largely to the Vatican library and 
inusonni, and was a good friend to litoratnru and orL 
Pope Clement dii*d in March, 1720, 

Ci-EMENT XII., Lorenzo Gordni (1730-40), restored 
just before his death the lUilc republic of San Marino to 
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its liberties. His clum on the empire for the duchies of | 
• rariiiu and Piacenza, though stoutly urged, met with no 
bettor issue than under bis proderossors. 

Clement XIII., Carlo Jiezzomcoy a native of Venice, 
succeeded Henodict XIV. iu July, 1758. lie was more 
distinguished for his piety and private virtues, and for 
his ineflcctual struggle to maintain the old prerogatives, 
of the See of Home, than for political abilities or knowledge 
of the world. lie strove hard to support the Jesuits, who 
had become obnoxious to various courts, and were there- 
foro suddenly suppressed in l^ortuga), Spain, France, and 
Naples. All the remonstmnet's and tlireats of France and 
Spain could not induce him to aholisii the order, which ho 
considered os the firmest support of the Roman See. The 
King of France seized upon Avignon, and tlu*. King of 
Naples u]K)n Benevento; still the pope held firm till his 
death. The Venetian senate, by a series of decrees luissed 
in September, 17C8, enforced numerous reforms in cor.lcsl- 
astical discipline in their own dominiuns. Clement slroiigly 
remonstrated ogiunst these innovations; he also threutened 
excommunication, but the senate persisted in its resolu¬ 
tions. The Elector of Bavurin about the same time de¬ 
clared that none but his own subjects should hold benefices 
within his dominions. Maria Theresa made similar enact¬ 
ments in her own states, and site took away the (u^nsorship 
of books from the ecclesiastical authorities and gave It to 
the Kecnlor magistrates. Tuscany, Panno, and Naples 
suppressed convents and checked the practice of donations 
and legacies to tliu church. In tlie midst of all these 
blows against the papal auUiurity Clomeul died, in Fobm- 
ary, 1769. A splendid mausoleum by Canova was raised 
to him by Pius VI. in St. Peter's, which is much admired. 
The sculptor spent eight years uism it 

Clement XIV., Gian Vincenzo Ounfiandli^ was born 
at St. Angelo, in Vado, near Riiiiim, in 1705. At an 
early age he entered the order of Franciscans, and was 
made u cardinal by Clement Xlll., whom he succeeded in 
May, 1769. The groat question whicii at that time 
agitated the Roman Catholic world was the definitive 
abolition of the order of the .Tesnits. Clement took 
several years to decide on this important subject, and at 
last, on the 21st July, 1779, ho issued tlte bull of suppres¬ 
sion. Soon after this step the pope, overcome by labour 
and anxiety, l>egun to decline in health. About Easter, 
1774, ho was taken dangerously ill, under suspjciou.s symp¬ 
toms; he ling^ed a few months and died 22iid September, 
1774. As the suppression of the Jesuits had been carried 
out with great rigour in the Papal States, the pope’s death 
was universally attributed to ]H>i8uii, given iu revenge by 
some adherent of the proscribed society; a })ti8t-mortein 
examination necessitated by these pi^rsistcnt rumours did 
not, however, confirm them. Clement XIV. was a man of 
very vigorous and cultivated mind; and it is to his fine 
taste in art that the world owes the spleudid Vatican cullcc- 
tious. The eleven Tooms of the Musco Pio-Clcmcntiiio ai’o 
due to Clement and his successor Pius VI. (Lambcrtini), 
or rather, perhaps, one ought to say to them and to Vis- 
t'onti, who arranged the collections as we now know them. 
The Chioromonti gallery and the Braccio Nuovo, completing 
the sculpture galleries, were added early in this century 
by Pius VIL (Chiarainonti). A fine nmnument, tlie work 
of Canova, was nused to Clement XIV. in the Church of 
Sunti Apostoli. 

CXJBMSN'Tl, BCD'ZIO* was bom in 1752 at Rome. 
At nine years of age he had made so much progress in 
music under Cordic^i that ho was ajipointcd to an organ¬ 
ist’s place in his native city. He afterwards studied under 
Sonterelli and Oorpanl Mr. Peter Beckford then brouglit 
him to England, where he studied closely. In 1770 Cle¬ 
ment! appeared as pianist and composer at London, and 
carried all before him. From 1777 to 1780 he was con¬ 
ductor of^tho Italian opera. In 1781 he made a continental 


tnnr, where his talents as a composer and player were 
highly appreciated. Ho brought out pianoforte composi¬ 
tions veiy rapidly, and stood at the he^ of lus profession. 
At Vienna the Emperor Joseph II. instigated him to a sort 
of musical combat with the great Mozart. The victory 
was left undecided; but Mozart in his letters of January, 
1782, &c., speaks contemptuously of dementi as a mere 
Tnccbaniclan, while Clemcnti all his life praised Mozart's 
style, and at once altei'cd his own to one more worthy of a 
true musician. It is evident, therefore, with whom the 
victory rested. About the year 1800 he declined tcarh- 
iiig and commenced business as a pianoforte maker and 
music publisher in London. From tlte partnership of 
dementi & Collard comes the present well-known house 
of Collard & Collard. He was on the Continent from 
1802 to 1810. Ill 1819 he assisted to fonn the Philhar¬ 
monic concerts. He was twice married. He died iu 1892, 
and was buried in the cloisters of Westminster Abbey. JIo 
outlived Beethoven, and was born while Handel was alive. 

dementi wrote a largt; number of sonatas, symphonies, 
and other compositions, and is rankiid as the father of the 
pianoforte school. His (iradus ad Pamassum,” a collec¬ 
tion of 100 biudies, is still the classic work of tlio kind. 

CLXOBQi'DBS, a Greek writer on astronomy. There 
is bume doubt about the age in which he lived, or, which 
Is the s.anie thing, whether the manuscripts remaining 
wliicti bear the name of Cloomcdes wei'e all written by one 
man, or hy two men at diSereiit times. The manuscrijits 
which remain, hosidcs the great one on astronomy, are on 
the doctrine of the sphere and on arithmetic. 

Cleomedes’ work is in two books, “ On the Circular 
Theory of the Heavenly Bodies.” It is professedly in 
sevoral parts taken from a writing, or from the public lec¬ 
tures of Posidonius, who was certainly the contemporary 
of Cicero. The work in question has considerable historical 
value; it records the measures of the earth by Posidonius 
and Eratosthenes, establishes the anticjuity of the opiuiun 
that the rotation of the moon is equal to her synodical re¬ 
volution round tiie earth—had it ^en the sidereal revolu¬ 
tion it would have been correct. It gives various argumenta 
in proof of the rotundity of the earth, in opposition to the 
supposition of fiat and cnbical forms, &c., and it was from 
this source the early English writers drew much uf what 
tliey have said on tlie same subject. 

CltSOll'XNXS, the name of several kings of Sparta. 
Cleomoncs I., son of Anaxandrides, although not perfectly 
sane, succeeded his futlier B.c. 520. He exp^led the 
Pisistratids from Athens b.c. 510, and afterwards en¬ 
deavoured, though in vain, to expel CIcistbenes at the 
instigation uf Isagoras. Denmratus, the colleague of 
Cleomenes, accused him uf favouring the Modes while on 
an expedition against the iEginetae, and obliged him to 
7 oturn homo. By the aid of Lootychides, on enemy of De- 
maratus, and by bribery of the Delphic oracle, Cleomenes 
succeeded in cfiecting the deposition fif Demoratus. Tho 
means by which he had contrived to get rid of Demoratus 
afterwards becoming known, be was lianished. He was 
afterwards ordered to nrtum, and on his arrival in Sparta 
he confirmed the belief of his madness by mortally wound¬ 
ing himself n.o. 492. 

Cleomenes 11. reigned from 370 to 309 b.c. 

Gleouenes hi. succeeded his father Leonidas 11. aa 
king of Sparta in b.c. 236. Immediately on his acojssioD 
he set himself to oppose Aratus and the Achseans, wbo were 
endeavouring to draw all the Peloponnesians into their 
league. Tho ephors were averse to the war, and Cleomenes 
put four of them to death. Ho attempted to excuse this 
violence by showing the necessity of restoring the andent 
institutions of Lycorgus. Ho renewed the old Spsrtau 
Intern of education, and himself observed great mmplicity 
in his mode of life. In order more eflfectually to oppose 
Aratus, who had obtained the assistance of Antigonus 
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Doaon, Cleomenes formed an alliance witli Ptolemy, kiny tween Cleopatra and her brother. The yonthful qncen 
of Egypt. The contending parties fought a decisive battle contrived to get herself privately convey^ into Ca^sar'al^ 
at Srilasia, B.c. 222, in which the L^deemonians were presence, and by her fascinating manners completely gained 
completely defeated. Cleomenes iled to Egypt, where be his favour. Though, according to some authorities, not 
was hospitably entertained by Ptolemy Kuergrtes, whose remarkable for beauty, she possessed great natural abilities, 
son and successor, however, Ptolemy Philopator. very soon which had been cai'cfully cultivated. She spoke with great 
showed jealousy of the royal guest, and aeeordingly put tfocility several languages besides her native Greek, ('uisar 
him in confinement. Cleomenes killed himself in the third decided that Cleopatra should be restored to her equal 
year after hb flight, and his body was nailed xi\)on a cross sliarc* of power. This decision gave dissotisfaction to the 
by Ptolemy Philopator n.r. 220. Ho reigned sixteen young prince aud bis advisers, and led to an attack upou 
yeais. Polybius represents Cleomenes as a tyrant; but Cflpsars quarters. After a blockade of some months in 
the attempt to rerive the ancient discipline and instilu- Alexandria I'ajwir received reinforcements, and completely 
tiona of Lycurgus was honest, though ill-timed. defeated the king, who was drowned in the Nile. Tin* 

CUB'ON, the Athenian, the son (yleu'netns, was sovereign power was now given by Ca?Rar to Cleopatra 
originally a tiinner. Early in life he began to take an and her yonnger brother Ptolemy. On Coesar's return to 
active port in the political affairs of Athens. He set liin»- Ihnne, Cleopatra shortly after followed him, aud remained 
self up as tiie cbatiijnon of the mass of the pM>plc ns there till his assnssination (n.c. 44), when she hastily 
Opposed to the rich. In the discussion on the massjicre of quitted the city and retiurucd to Egypt. (Oic. “ Ep. 
the Mitylen^an prisouers, 427 n.r., he strongly advocated iid Alt.,” xiv. 8.) 

that they should be put to death, and the women and In tlio fourth year of their joint reign Cleopatra was left 
children made slaves. The prisomTs who wcr<* at Athens solo ruler by tlic death of the youthful Ptolemy. Vn- 
were massacred the same day, to the niimlKT of iimre than friendly historians accuse Cktopatm of his murder. Her 
1000, hut the timely remorse of tlic Athenians prevented eoiineetion with Mark Antony commenced about n.«% dn 
the execution of the remainder of tlie sentence. Iii 420 with the interview at Tarsus, in Cilicia, of which Plutarch 
1 I.C. the Athenians built a siiuiU fort at Pylos, in JilessenUi, (“ Anton.," 25-27) has giv<m u minute description. Eixun 
under the direction of their general, Demosthenes. Tlio the time of the miseting at Tarsus Uie destinies of Ant<»ny 
Ijicedffiinonians made ])re])arations to besiege it, and also and Cleopatra were united. The voluptuous qneen found 
threw a body of men into the small island of Sphacteria, in Antony a companion to her taste, and she spared no 
which lay at the entnincc of the Iiarhour of Pylos. Tin: pains to attract him by all the allurements that lier inven- 
islond was blockaded by the AtheninnH, but as it was not live bdeiits could devise. <Jno tain is so universal as to 
taken immediately Cleon accused the gtnerals of want of demand mention. At a banquet so costly as to elicit ex¬ 
activity in pressing the blockade. “ If he were in com- pressions of wondiw from the Homan, the queen took from 
mand,” he said, he would soon finish the business.” Tlie > jicr ear a pearl drop of inestimable value, and dissolved it 
people gave him the command, and Glenn brought the in acid, which slic drank to Antony's health, saying-- 
fiOctedflCiuoniaDS prisoners to Athens within twenty days, “My draught to Antony shall, Jiowe.ver, exceed thib whole 
as he had promised; bnt he liad the pmdenec to take banquet." There aie but two difficulties in believing this: 
Demosthenes with him as his eollcjigue. Tho reputation 1, vinepir does not. dissolve pearls; 2, any acid stronger 
which Cleon gained in this affair completely turned his than vinegar would not be drinkable. Woe the pearl dis 
head, and lie received credit which he did not dcscrs'c. solved into money—sold perhaps to a merchant of a name 
In 422 n.c. he was appointed to oppose the inovenn‘nts of resembling Acid ? It is impussible to say. Certainly slu: 
the able Spartan gcmeral Brasidiis in Muocdoniu and Thvaee. managed completely to enthral Antony, and the picture 
He got possession of Torone, wbieli lirasidas hiul left with given by Sh.nkspeare (‘‘Antony and Cleopjitra”) is superbly 
an insufficient garrison, and he sold all the women and true in genetnl efiect. 

chiJdtcn as slaves, and sent more than 700 men a.s pri- The return of Antony 1o Italy, and liis marriage with 
souers to Athens. After taking Galepsus lie moved U*- Octavia, the Jialf-sister of Augustus, for a time separatt'd 
words Amphipolia on the Strynion, where lirasidas was. him from the Queen of Egypt; but they met again in 
The Spartan sallied forth while Cleon was nuprepared, and Syria (n.c. iJ6). Oleopiitra was present at the battle of 
in the battle that ensued both the Ijiccdoemoniun and the ! Ae.tium, u.u. 31, and set the example of flight, which was 
Athenian generals fell, i».a 422. The remains of the Athc- | followed by Antony. When Antony killed himself in 
nian army returned home. Clmm was apparently a vulgar Egypt, Cleopatra committed suicide in order to avoid the 
demagogue, but as wo know liirn only tbrougli his avowed humiliation of Inung led in the triumphal procession of 
enemies, it is difficult to speak positively. His political Augustus, whom she had vainly tried to captivate. Most 
partisanship provoked the sat’urc of the conservative Aris- probably she took poison, but the circumstances of licr 
toplianes, whose play of **Tho Knights” was composed with death are Komewhat doubtful. Cleopatra at the time of 
tho object of destroying his credit, which had been raised her death was in her thirty-ninth year. SJie was burieii 
on bis success in tlie affair of Pylos. The victory at by order of Augustus with royal lionouTs in the sjyno 
Sphacteria took place 425 b.c., and "‘The Knights” was tomb with Antony. With Cleopatra ended (n.c. 80) tl.«* 
represented 424 b.c. Such was the dread of offending dynasty of tlio Greek kings of Egypt, which commenced 
Cleon that no actor was bold enough to personate him on with Ptolemy, the son of Lagus, b.c. 32B. 
the stage, while tho mask-maker refused to give a n*pre- She asserted she had by Jnlins Cmsar a son, Coesarion. 
sentation of his face, aud Aristophoues was obliged to art who was put to death by Augustus. By Mark Antony 
iu that character himself, supplying the want of a mask she Jmd three children, Alexander, Ptolemy, and Cleo- 
by smearing his face with the lees of wine. See Bra- piitra. Cleopatra, tlie daughter, afterwards married Juba, 
aiDAS, Aristophanes. king of Mauritania. [See Antony, Auoustua, CiKSAit, 

CIJBOPA'TOA, a danghter of Ptolemy Auletes, king Cjesakion.] Cleopatra was a favourite name among the 
of Egypt, was born about b.c. C9. Her father, who died Greek rulers of Egypt, from Cleopatra sister of Alexander 
B.C. 51, left two sous besides Cleopatra and her sister tho Great onwards. Exclusive oi the subject of this artk'lc 
Arsinoe. By her father’s will Cleopatra and lier older and her daughter, ten princesses of the name are known 
brother, Ptolemy Dionpus, were to bo joint sovereigns, but to liistory. These ten princesses are as follows:— 
they soon disagreed, and Cleopatra fled to Syria. In n.c. 48 1. Cleopatra (Kleopatra), the stepmother of Alexander 

Julius C«8ar, arriving in Egypt, determined to carry the the Groat, was murdered by Alexander’s mother Olympias, 
will of Ptolemy into effect, and to settle the dispute be- 2. Alexander's sister Cleopatra was, however, the child not 
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of IwT nAmosake, hut of Jjer passiouuto rival Olympias. 

#■^110 moiTicd the Kin^; of Epeiro.s. VVhou Alexamlcr tJic 
(in'at died (32.‘{ n.c.) Cleopatra was a widow, and sovoml 
of the p*eAfc Maceiluiil.an /^oiiorals Kought her in inarriu'p*. 
Auti^ronos, kill}; of Asis, thou;;ht to prevent any of his rivals 
ohtainiii}; the prize hy seizing I lie queen h person. Slic 
di'bircd to inairy Ptolemy, kiiij; of E;;ypt, and inttna};ed 1 1 
< scapo from captivity for that pnrjiose. Before she had 
j^ot far, however, she was taken and killed. 11. A Ion}; dis¬ 
pute about the jiossession of Cu*le-Syria mid Phauiiciu was 
(udered hy the Romans lo he settled by the murriaicu of 
Cleopatra, daughter of Antiocluis III., kill}; of Syria, to 
I’folcmy V., with that province as dowry (n.r, 'I'ln- 

j'liiioess proved a loyal Vi^cypliau after her marrisiee, juu! 
.Coiitly endeavoured lo obtain tho said dowry, which of 
course was withheld. She was niolh(‘r hotJi <»f J’t<ileiny \'l. 
f I'liilomctor) and Ptolemy VII. (I’huskoii). and ndt’d vii; 
wi.scly as re};ent for the iir.st. An<dhcr child of hers was 
named (4) Cleopatra, and it was her wretched fat<! to main 
first the one brother ami tlien the other, her second hrotlu'i - 
liiisbaud bavin}; murdered not otdv Iht first brotiicr-hushaiul 
hut aim) her little son by liini, wlio )vas heir-ajipiircnt to 
llie rvowiu Jfe spared a dnui;htev {Jt) 01e«>piitra, and 
tlionch this child was liis niece and his d.au*;hter iii-law to 
boot, PImskou senipled not, as Jut mother, his ivife, uas 
very ]iopnlar and was nride queen-re:;i-iit for lier son hy liie 
|iecj>lo duriii" :i revolt :if;ailisl Ins own evil "cjceriiinent, to 
mnnh'r his <iwn Imy, lo div«ucc the inolluT. and to mairy 
l.'T cJiild, his step-daii'^hter. Ptolemy VIII. and I.V. weio 
tioili sons of this princess and PImskoii, and she ruled K};) pi 
M-ry wisely durin;; tlio minority of the first. Oleojiatra 
.\o. d was her sister, and imirried a kill}; of Syrijv 7. 
l)au};hter of No. 5, married her brother (‘tulcmy Vlll.; 
uas ilivorced, and married a kin;; of Syria, K .Also dancliler 
of No. 15, married her hrntber Ptolomy VIII. after her 
.‘.ister's divorce. Sh l)aii};liter of No. S, was pruclainiejl 
t^iuMU! of Egyjtt on her fathers fleath; manied her cousin 
I’toleiriy X., who nmnlered her in a few d.avs. 

CLEOPATRA’S NEEDLE. See Onicusic. 

CLSP'STDRA(Gr. klepsiufm.fnnn khpivin^ to hide; 
.amt kndor, water). Ileforc the invention of peiiduium 
clock.s it was not unusual in astronomical ol)s<>n'ations to 
meusuru time by the Ihiwin}; of water, upon a piinciplc 
uliieh, in its most simple applhaition, resembled that of 
the liour-glass, but which was varied by sundry contriv- 
.nu’CH for accuracy or ornanuuit, 

Aecordhi}; to Sextus Kmpiiicus the Clmldeans divided 
the zodiac into twelve jiarts or signs by an instrument of 
this kind. Tims, having found hy trial liow'much water 
would flow through a small orillee in a vessel during one 
day, and divided it into twidve equal parts, the portions of 
t bo zodiac which appeared to ascend successively above the 
horizon, in tho time.s that tho several twelfths of that 
quantity flow'ed through, wen* ^•ons^dereJ as tlie extents 
of tho different signs. Vitmvins ascribes the invention of 
uiqchinea for n)oa.soring time by the fl<iwing of water to 
('tc.sibius of Alexandria, ond an elaborate contrivance for 
this purpose is described hyhhn; but it is evident from 
M‘ver:i1 passages in Bcmostlienes that at least rude instru¬ 
ments of the kind were used at Athens for me.a.suriug the 
allotted time given to the orators, &c., considerably before 
the time of Ctesibius. Seijiio Nasica is said by Pliny to 
have been tlie first who introduced the clepsydra into Romo. 
That water-clocks were used in India in the twelfth cen¬ 
tury is evident from a passage in the Liiiwati of Bhascara 
(Taylor’s “Liiiwati,” Bombay, IHIC). 

If a clepsydra have tho form of .a cylinder, a small 
orifice being made in the bottom, a scale for sliowing equal 
intervals of time by tho descent of the upper surface of 
(he water contained in it may ho gniduatcd hy tho formula 


t2 m—1) 


; where m denotes any uuinlicT of equal 


intervals into whidi the whole time of the cylinder pre¬ 
viously filled with water, emptying itself, is divided; and 
tlic formula exprosses tho fi*actional puH of tho whole 
lieight of the eyiimler desi’cndcd by the upper siirfaco in 
ono (if those intervals. It Is of cotirso understood that 
llie (Imldeans were hieorriTt in thinking that tho water 
would flow out equally in crjunl titiics, for tho prcHsure on 
the orifice varies with tho amount of W'atcr during tho 
liow. It flows much faster at lirst, according to tho formula. 

CLERESTORY (that i.s, char-storey)^ in church 
jiivliitcclurc, an upjier range of windows placed ahovi; 
tl.iKsc (‘oirsfructcd in the main walls of the Imilding, as 
the >Yindowb above tho triforium in the nave of a cathedral, 
)\luT« it ris(‘s above the aisles. Sec Esot.tsii OATm-.DUAii 

AmUllTKCTITUl?. 

CLERGY, a trim nmlcr wliich the ministers of tho 
Church of England, or thos<* of the Roman or Greek 
(’Imrchcs, chiefly arc comj>ri*h«ndcd. Tn this article tlu^ 
Icrm i.s coHsidered in this sense. Such as am ordaiui^d in 
tin* Pn'.sliytciian (Jhurcli of ScotLmd ami tho dissenting 
ndigiuiis bodies am named ministiTs, not clergymen. The 
three great ebisM-s of the I'higlish clergy arc tho bi.slnqis, 
]»riests, and deacons. To lie admitted into each of thcbr 
elji.ssrs reqnire.s a peculiar onlination. Tho following am 
the eliief titles of tho clergy in England. The parson is 
(he persona ((^liaucer sjiells it “jicrsoun”), the representa¬ 
tive of the parish. The efer/j usesl tnuii-an the clergyman, 
a meaning still presetted in our “clerk in holy orders," 
and strictly in aeeordaucc with its (h*rivation from the 
Greidc I'hrihos (khrus, a lot), one whose lot or inheritanee 
is the Lord (Deiil. xviil. 2). AftiTwanis clerk camn to 
mean anyone who could r(*nd, ami such a one, thougli not 
in orders, could elmm Eknisfit hk Ci.MiUiv us u “clerk.” 
irenee since he who .‘m.swiTs for the coii};re}pition in the 
respon.dve jiarts of the service must perforce he able to 
lead, this functionary is called chrh, (For the same 
reason w'lilers in c-ommemial houses bear the same name.) 
The Citrate is ho wlio has a euro of souls. In Fninec 
tlie cure retains his name wifli Ins chaigo, but in Eng¬ 
land the clergy so fummonly intrusted their work lo paid 
helpers that the hitter have usurped tin* honourable title. 
'I'ho rector is the “ruler” of the parish; ho receives tlw 
great tithes and other emoluments of ofliee. Tho rie«r is 
lii.s deputy (Lat. ricariiis)^ and is supported by tho lesser 
tithus: in Erance a vicaire is the deputy of a cure. 
But since la}^^! have abandoned the title of rector for 
that of lay impropriator, and these am gradually diminish¬ 
ing, the (derleul vicars have scarcely any other distinction 
from reetors proper, exccjit that of tho difibrent class of 
tithes whence they derive their slipend, ynct*m6cn< used 
to be the n.amc given to tho vicar of a lay impropriator; 
but it is a term now no longer used, Tho lillo of “rever¬ 
end” is generally applied to tho clergy of the Established 
Church, but it was decided in 187G that it was so applied 
simply by conventional usage, and could be equally claimed 
by ministers of other denominaiioiiH. 

The distinction of clergy and laity in tho Christian 
church was coeval with the existence of tho clmrch itself, 
for in the apostolic period there were officers in tho churcli 
specially appointed to discharge the duties of pastors or 
deacons, an(l even, as many suppose, bishops or overseers, 
who had the superintendence of infirrior officers. These per¬ 
sons, though they might nut perhaps be entirely relieved 
from tho ordinary duties of life, mnst necessarily have 
been nearly so, and it is certain that they were nominated 
to their offices by some peculiar fonns. Very early, how¬ 
ever, the distinction beivimu complete. The biceps, priests, 
and dcacon.s of tlie Christian church who were ordaiued to 
the office, and supposed to receive a peculiar spiritual graco 
by devolution from the apostles and from the founder of 
Christianity himself, soon formed a distinct body of men. 

In Christian nations the distinction between ministers of 
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religion and the laity has bct'n usually reeoguizod hy tli(' 
state, who have allowed certaiu privifeges or exemption.^ 
the clergy. No inconsiderable shore of temper^ power, 
extending not only over the memb<*rs of their own body,' 
hut over tho laity, has in iTio.st states b(>eii ruuceded to 
thoin. In tlio old Gerinan confederation the soveroiga 
power in some of the states wa.s vested in ecdc.smslics, 
while at Rome there was for many ages prior to 1870 .an 
elective head in whom all temporal and spiritii.'il authority 
over the stales of tlio cluirch was vested. 

'I’lio clergy were hefore the Ucfonnatloii in England 
divided into regular and secular. I’he regular clergy were 
the religious orders who lived under some roligi(»uH nde i 
(ref/ttlu)^ Hucli as abbots and monks. The secular clergy | 
were those who did not live under a religious nilo, but bad ! 
the. cjire of souls, such os bishops and priests. 'Ihe phr.aMi I 
i/te. clergy now moans, iu the English KRtablishcd Clmrclt, ‘ 
all j>ersons who arc in holy orders. The privileges which 
the law of England allows to Ihu clergy are but a Bhad<»w 
of the privileges which they enjoyed l)ufoio the Refonnu- 
lion. A clergyman cannot Imj (unnpcllcd to serve on a 
jiny, or to wirve tho otHee of hullin', c<inhtable, or ihu 
like. lie is privileged from arrest in civil suits while cn- 
g.agcd in divine service, uud while going to or returning 
from it (b Geo. TV. c. 31, s. 23). The clergy cannot now 
hit in tho House of Commons, nor can a minister of the 
Churc h of Scotland, though this hast is disputed. The Kommi 
Catludic clergy arc excluded by 10 Gee*. IV. c. 7. s. U. 

The Act 3 & J \'ict. c. 8d (commonly culled the (3iuicli 
DiKcipline Act) was passed in ]8d(i, “for !>ett«*r enf«»rcang 
ehurcli discipline,” and it repealed the old statute (1 Henry 
VIT. c. 4) under wbici) bishops were* cmibltMl to proceed 
.Hg.-iinst their clergy and sentence them to imprisonment. 
'I'hc Public Worship Act, which came into operation in 
1S7r>, fixes the mode of proceeding against clergymen of 
the Olnuuh of England for offences against the haws 
ceelcsin.sticul. 

Jn the Cunstitntlous and Canons Keclesiasticul of J003 
canons ,31 to 70 inclnsivit relate to ** ministers, their ordi- 
natl'Mi. function, and charge.” By the 70th canon “no 
man, being admitted a deacon or minister,shall from thence¬ 
forth voluntarily ndinquish the same, nor afterwards use 
himself in tlie course of his life as a Jarman, upon pain of 
cxcommunicutiou.” In 1870, however, the “Clerical His- 
ahilities Act” >vu8 passed, whereby clergj'inen may in a 
given form roUngui.sh their oOice. and duties, and after tho 
lapse of six mouths this fux'm may be registered by the 
bishop, .and all civil disabilities ivill then be removed. 

Tho o-'lcrgy mei't by delegates in convocation at tlu! 
b(‘ginning of every Parliament, but this is now little more 
than a form. See CoNVOUAnoN. 

England is divided into 14/J2(! districts, varying in ex¬ 
tent, culled porislies. Kocli of these parishes must l)e 
regarded a.s having its church, and nno persou (or in some 
instances more thau one) w’bo ministers divine ordinances 
in that church. See Bkkupick. 

CXiB&QY* BSmunr of. Scc IlENKiaT OF 

CLUiCOY. 

CUBBZCZS LAICOB was tlu) litlo of a most im¬ 
portant Papal bull, issued by Pope Boniface Vlli. in 
1206, forbidding tho clergy to pay any taxes, to grant 
“aids,” The King of England (Edward 1.) having 
made many demands on tho clergy during the French 
war, they were led by the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
under cover of this bull, to refuse further supplies. 
Edward at once declared them incapable of ubtaimng 
justice in the king’s courts, that is, he outlawed them 
and confiscated the estates of Canterbury as a be^ning. 
Tho elorgy, knowing the man with whom they had to deal, 
hastened te sabmit. 

is a family of IlHGTiiBS of the group 
MAT^conEUBii. This family is a very large and interest¬ 


ing one, nearly 800 species Wnig known of world-wido* 
distrJljutioii. The antennm arc inoro or less serrated, or ioB 
^ume .s{M>cies terminated by a club. Tho IxMly is generally 
cylindrical and puboHcent. Tho hc.'id and thorax are nar¬ 
rower than tho ah<loiiu‘n. Tlio tarsal joints are furnished 
beneath with flattened meinhianous npjieudagea. Most of 
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tljoMJ insects are found »iii flowers, .and sumo on old trees. 
Tlie larvm, .'w far as known, jin* carjjlvonms, and those of 
some species an* veiy destructive to bees, devouring the 
grubs in tladr crjls. Some .it least of tho perfect insuctb 
are also eaxniv«tn us. 'i'hc species iigured (A’ccroZiin rufi- 
coIILh) is very widely distributed; it feeds on bones and 
animal .subst.'ineeH. 

CLERK OF ASSIZE is an oflieor ntLiclicd to uxiuh 
circuit, wln» accompanies the judgo.s at tlin assizu.s, and 
perfunus all the inii)isien.al acts (»f tbe court, lie issues 
subpueims, orders, writs, and other processes; draws in¬ 
dictments, takes discharge.s, tilcN informations, affidavits, 
and other instruments; enten* every ««/fcpro5ey«*, recxjrds 
all the jnocii'diiigH of the court, and enters its judgments, 
lie is associ:ited with tlu* judges in the eommissious to 
take assizes, and he Is restrained by statute 33 Henry VUI. 
e, 2'1 frrun being counsel for any juTson on his circuit. 

I le was formerly paid by tbe fees cliurged upon the sovcrnl 
ollicial acts perfoiniml by him, but now', l>y tho 15 & 16 
Viet. V. 73, ami 18 and 111 Viet. e. 126, clerks of assize 
and tlieir ollieers nn- paid by salary, tlio fees receivalile in 
respect of tbrir dutie.H being accounted for by them to 
tho govcrmiKMit. 

CLERK OF THE HOUSE OF COMUONS, the 

c'hicf officer of that House, is appointed by the crown for 
lite by letters-patent. Upon entering office he is sworn 
before till! lord chancellor “to make tmo entries, remcin- 
hrancoH, and journals of the things done and passed in the 
House of Commons,” in whicli duties he is aided by the 
clork-ussistnni aud siH'ond clcrk-assistnnt. These three 
officers are eonmionly known as tho “ dorks at the table.” 
The chief clerk signs all orders of tlie House, endorses tbe 
bills, and reads whatever is required to be read in the proceed¬ 
ings of the House. Ho is also responsible for tlie execution 
of all the official business of the House, which is undcr^his 
superintendence. In the patent he is styled “ niider-elerk 
of the rarliamenls to attend upon tlie Commons,” whence 
it is infem*d that, on the sepai-ation of the two Houses, tho 
uuder-clerk of the. Farliumeiits went with the Commons, 
leaving the elcik of the Parliaments in tho Upper Uouse, 
Hihsalnry isA*2U0(>a>ear; thatof thcclcrk-assistanteXibOU. 

CLERK OF THE PARLIWBNTS is the chief 
oflieor of tlie House of Lords, liis duties (which are 
exeeuti d by the clcrk-assiBt.aut and additional clerk-as- 
sistant) are to take minutes of all the procetdings, ordcr.s, 
nnd judgments of the House, to sign all orders, to en¬ 
dorse bills, to swear witnrsses at tho bar, to wait uinin the 
queen when she comes to give the royal assent to bills, 
aud to take her command npim them, and to signify the 
royal assent in all cascs, whether given by the queon in 
person or by commission. lie is also sent oceasipndly wUE 
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a TnaHter iu chancery ns a incHson^cr from tlic LonU to the 
Commons in tlie ui)sence of another master. Besides tliese 
and other special duties, he is chnr^^d with the general 
superintendence of Ihe offirinl cstablisinnent of tlio House 
of Lords. He is paid out of the Lords’ foe fund, of which 
no account is ever given. 

CltSKK OF THS PSACX is an officer attached tci 
every county or division of a county, city, borough, or other 
place in wliich quarter-sessions arc held, lie is the attend¬ 
ant officer of the court of qnartcr-seasions, is appointed 
by the lord lieutenant of the county, and holds his apjK>lnt- 
nient during good helmviour. Before he enters u])on Ins 
duties ho takes an oath that he bus not })aid anything 
for his nominatiou. 

The clerk of the peace may execute the diities of his 
office either personally or by u suflicieiit deputy approved 
by the lord lieutenant. He or his deputy must be con- 
htantly in attendance upon the court of quarlcr-Kcssions. 
lie gives notice of its being hohh'n or adjourned, issues its 
variouH proci'sses, records its j>roemlings, and performs nil 
the ministerial acts required to give efl'ect to its decisions. 
During the sitting of tlic court lie rt'nds all Acts diriTted 
to lie read in sessions, calls the jamrs and parties under 
recognizance, jmwnts the hills to the grand jury and re¬ 
ceives them again, ornugns prihoners, a<iiiiiinslers oaths, 
and rmdvcs and records verdicts. 

In addition to tliesi* general duties he has other special 
duties imposed ujkjii him by different statutes in rcgtml to 
the Kummonlug of jnrios, the appointment of sberiffs ami 
tinder-skeriffs, the uurohiientof lules of savings hunks and 
Iricndly societies, the custody of documents required to he 
dejiusitcd with him under standing orders of the Houses of 
Parliament, and other niatler.s. 

By the “Clerks of the iVnce Ih'movnl Act, it is 

eompetent for two justices of the peace to remove any 
clerk of the peace for iniscondnel otherwise than in the 
execution of his office. 

CLgRKBNWgLL^ a parish and suburban district 
of lioudon, in the liorongh of Finsbury, in the county of 
I^Iiddlesex, a mile to the north of iSt. PauTs Oatlicdral. It 
is first mentioned in the reign of Henry II., under the 
name F<ms Ckricorunu In 1401 Edward IV. was pro- 
dnimed king at Clcrkenwull. St. John’s Gate is a relic 
of an ancient priory which formerly stood hero. The 
jiarish covers an area of 1120 acres, and liad G9,076 
inlmbilatils in 1881, a lai'ge number of whom were engaged 
in w'atch and clock manufacture. 7'bc chief })ublic build¬ 
ings are the County Sessions’ Ilnuso, built at a cost of 
■^70,000, the House of Detention, Finsbury Dispensary, &c. 

CLBRMOWT UK BSAUVOZSXS* often improperly 
culled Clennont-sur-Oisc, a town of Frainte in the depart¬ 
ment of Oise, is prettily situated on the snmmit and slopes 
of a hill IG miles E. by S. from Beauvais, on the route 
between Paris and Amiens, and on the Railway du Nord. 
It has 4000 inhabitants. The site of the old fortitiuations 
is covered witli modem buildings and alleys of trees. Of its 
defences there remains only the ancient castle of tlic Prince 
de Conde, whieli stands on the lop of a Mil and commands 
u inagnificent view over one of tho ricliest ports of Wcardy. 
This castle has licen since 1826 a central prison for female 
convicts. It was an important fortress from tlic tenth to 
the sixteenth century. In 1059 and 1404 It was taken by 
the English, and in 1437 it was surrendered to them as 
ransom for La Hire. For almut thirty years from 1569 it 
belonged to the Duke of Brunswick. It was captured by 
Henry IV. from tlie troops of tlie League, 1695. The 
elder Conde, disgusted with the court, retired liitber in 
1615, and fortified himself against attacks. The town has 
a college, a civil tribunal, linen and cotton mannfactnrcs, 
saltpetre works, breweries, &c., besides a considerable trade 
in com, fruit, and cattle. Cassini do Thury, the astronomer 
and geographer, was a native of Clermont. 


CLXBMONT-FEBBAin>, formerly tho capital of 
Basse Auvergne and now that of the department of l^y- 
de-Ddme, iu France, stands at tho entrance of avast somi- 
circular plain, hemmed in except towards the east range of 
extinct volcanoes with crater-shaped summits, clothed with 
woods and vineyards, b(‘hind which springs up tho majestic 
peak of the Puy-de-l>5me. To eastward the riew extends 
for about 25 miles over the beautiful district of Limagne. 
The town, built close to a mountain torrent, which, rising 
in Uie Puy-de-D6me, Bows into the AUier, stands at u 
distance of 220 miles south by east from Paris, and iioil 
37,186 inhabitants in 1882. 

In approaching the town from Paris tlie traveller passes 
through the suburb of Montferrand, which is united to 
Clermont by a noble avenue, 2 miles long, perfectly straight, 
and bordered with willows and walnut trees. <!3lpnnont 
itself, built on an eminence, forms, when viewed at .a little 
distance, a noble tennination to this avenue, and Iiispirc's 
the traveller with a notion of beanty which tho interior of 
the town does not sustain. It is not well laid emt; tlie 
streets are narrow, and tlic houses, though not ill built, yet 
present, from the dark eolour of the lava, which is the 
chief building material, a sombre appearance. Thii more 
modern buildings, however, have a chcerfnl and agreeable 
aspect. Tlie town is sepiirnted from the faubourgs l»y a 
line of boulevards, which are for the most part planted 
with trees. 'I'hc Place du Taurcan has a handsome foun¬ 
tain, and both that ami the Places Potome and L'Kspngne 
command most agn*eAblo prospects. Tlic Place de Dclille, 
or Ohampleix, is adorned with a Gothic fountain, riulily 
sculptured. 

Of the public buildings tho principal arc—the ciitlirMlnd, 
which, although dating from 1248, was never completely 
finished until 1869 ; it is in the centre of tlie city, and is 
now regarded as one of the finest monuments of Gotliie 
architecture in France: ami the church of Notre Dame du 
port, which is curiously ilccorated and very ancient, many 
of its parts dating from the time of the original construc¬ 
tion in A.D. 8G3. The other remarkable objects at ('ler- 
mont are the Church of St. Entropius; the public library, 
which contains 10,000 volumes; the botanical garden, 
enlarged iu 1870; the secondary school of medicine; tlic 
imperial college; tlie museum of natural history, min¬ 
eralogy, ami antiquities; the house in w'hich Pascal was 
bom, in the Rue St. Gbnes; the theatre; town-house*; 
c-onrt-houHe; the buildings in which the com and linen 
markets are held; tlic two largo hospitals; the cavalry 
barracks; and the numerous prumenndcB in the town and 
its environs. In and round Clermont there ore numerous 
warm chalybeate springs, holding In solution carbonates of 
lime, and which on cooling deposit very extensivo sedi¬ 
ments. The most remarkable of thsse is that in tlio 
suburb of Et. Alyre, which has deposited in the course of 
ages a moss of travertine or limestone 240 feet Jong, 16 
feet high, and 12 feet wide at its termination. It has 
formed over the rivulet a sort of natural bridge more than 
20 foot in length and 1C in height. A second bridge is in 
progress, and gradually iuereasing. Tho quantity of cal¬ 
careous and ferruginous sediment deposited is so great ns 
constantly to raise its bed to a level with the suHace of 
the fountain, when of courso tlio waters would flow in a 
new cliannel and with the same result; but to prevent 
tho ground from being covered with these petrifactions, 
the lM*d of the stream is destroyed from time to time. 

Clermont is the scat of a bishop whose see comprises 
the department of Puy-do-Dorno. It is also the seat of a 
university academy, and has tribunals of first iustance and 
of commerce, an exchange, and a chamber of manufactures. 

Woollen cloth, consisting of piece-dyed goods for the 
home market and for exportation to the Levant, jewelry, 
and plated goods, are tho chief industrial articles; but 
silk stockings, wall-paper, cotton yam, painted glass, and 
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various other articles are manufactured. The town has | 
also a large commerce in tho linen of AnvergnCf com, hemp, 
wool, flax, hides, wine, oil, salt, dried and pi'cserved fruits, 
cattle, cheese, and various other objects of local iudustry. 

Anterior to the Roman conquest tills city was named 
JVemojmjr, and was the capital of the Arverinl Augustus 
embellished it and gave it tho name of AvgutlimAmtium, 
In the third century It was erected into a bishopric. It 
was several times demolished in the succeeding ages, and 
especially by Pepin tho Short. Tho counts of Clermont 
and Auvergne afterwards possessed iU 

In 10116 Pope Urban, assisted by Peter the Hermit, 
proclaimed the first crusade at Clermont, and pronounced 
that eloquent diKcourso which molted all to tears, and was 
followed by tho universal shout of “Diex le volt” (God 
wills il), when the cloaks of red cloth worn by the noblo 
bysUndors were tom into shreds to form the badge of tho 
cross, then first adopted, and laid on the breast of all who 
took the vow. Philip Augustus united Olonnont to his 
dominions in 1212. 

CLEVELAND, a Large town, cnpital of Cnynhogn 
County, in Ohio, United States, on the south shore of 
Lake Erie, at the month of the Cuyaliuga River. The 
town is beautifully situated, and is one of the handsomest 
in Americut. Tho public buildingB arc very fine struo- 
turcB, and tbero arc a large number of charitable institu'- 
lions and bch(K)I.s. Many of the streets arc lined with 
trees, whence Clcvclaud lias earned the name of “ Forest 
City.” Ulio harbour, fonned by the river, is uatnrally one 
of the best on the coast, and has been rendered still more 
available by extending a pier on either side into deeper 
water. Tho town has navigable communication with the 
Atlantic Ocean on tlie one liand and with Lake Superior 
on the other, and to the south it is conuecled with the 
Mississippi by means of a canal whieli enters the Ohio at 
Portsmouth, about 200 miles below Pittsburg. It is also 
connected with tlio leading railways of tlio country. There 
are some extensive coal-fiidds in the vicinity, and in the 
town some large works belonging to various railway com¬ 
panies ; besides which shipbuilding, copper smelting, ami 
variunti other trades arc actively pnrsued. Tlie population 
In 1840 was only 0000; in 1883 it had increased to 
100,140. Cleveland was founded in 1790. 

CLEVSS or KLEVE, a town of I’mssia, tho capital 
of tho fonner dnchy of Clevcs, is pleasantly sitnated 
on tho Kermisdahl, about 4 miles from tho Rhine, with 
which it communicates by a cansd. It is on tho rail¬ 
way between Cologne and Amsterdam. The population is 
10,000. It is walled, well built, and divided into the 
upper and lower tovrns, bnt the upjwr being built on 
three bills, the streets are steep and irregular. It cout^s 
a cathedral, a Catholic church, several Protestant churches, 
a synagogue, and a royal palace called tlio Schwanenburg, 
the tower of which, built by tlio Duke of Clcves in 1439, 
forms a stately ornament to the town. It was hero that 
Anne of Cleves, one of the wives of Henry Vlll. of Eng¬ 
land, was horn. Cleves has a high school, tliree hospitals, 
and some mineral wells. The manufactures chiefly consist 
of yams, cotton goods, silks, woollens, flannels, stockings, 
linens, tobacco, and brass-ware. 

CLICHT* a township of France, in tlie department of 
Seine, on the right bank of tlie river of tliat name, 3 miles 
aouth-west ^m St. Denis, and now forming a suburb of 
Paris, is an ancient place famous for the manufa<‘turo of 
white lead and other chemical products, glue, varnish, sheet 
lead, tiles, &c. Some of the early French kings lived here. 
Population, 24,000. 

CLI^EZVT (Lat. clieni) is derived from tho verb efueo, 
to hear, whidi is the Latin representative of tiie Aryan 
root .y/RRU or kI/U of the eamc mcanisg. From the be¬ 
ginning of ancient Rome there appears to have existed the 
relation of patronage (jmfronafus) and clientship(efiente^a). 
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The clions may perhaps be compared with the vassal of the 
middle ages. Dionysius Roman Antiq.,” ii. c. 9) haa 
given a summary of the relation of patron and client. 

When a man manumitted a slave he became the patron 
(^patronus^ from pater, father) of the person, who was 
thus made a free man (/i6ert«s), and he liad certmu rights 
with respect to the freeman. From those freedmen and 
tliosTi of tho poorer sort who accepted for security a similar 
position arose tho class of clients. Tho clients were not 
slaves; they even held {n’operty of their own, and voted in 
the comitia centurlata; but they did nut |>OBsesa tho full 
citizenship. The clientela consisted in a dependenc'c of 
tho cliena upon the paironuiy and in the receiving of on 
answering protection from him. The patron wus, for in¬ 
stance, tho legal adviser and odvocMite in the law courts, 
the guardian and protector of the client, bound to assist 
him with money if nerd be, just as much os with his own 
children. Tho efient, on the other hand, contributed to 
the marriage portion of liis patron's daughter, ransomed hU 
patron if ho were a prisoner, paid his lines if he incunvd 
them in a lawsuit, and contributed t^iwards the expenses 
of tho unerons state oiBccs he fuUillcd. The pitron suc¬ 
ceeded to the client's estate in case of intestacy or heir- 
lessness. Patron and client were not permitted to sue 
nt law or to give evidence at law ogniuBt one another. 
The relationship which existed at Rome between patron 
and client facilitated tho formation of similar relations 
between foreigners and Itoman citizens; tho foreigner tims 
obtained a protector and perhaps a friend, and the Roman 
inen^ased his influeuce by becoiiting the patron of men of 
letters and of genius. 

As a Roman client w'as defended in lawsuits by his 
patron, the word client is used in modern times for a 
party who is represented by a hired counsellor or solicitor. 
The term patron os now in use has retained hardly any 
of tho ancient meaning. 

CLIFTON, a fashionable watering-place of Gloucester¬ 
shire, forming a suburb of Bristol, in (he parliamentary 
borough of witieli it is included. It is situated on a steep 
limestone hill, called St. Vincent Rucks, and commandH an 
extensive and beautiful ])rofepect The river Avon, wliich 
flows below in a deep chasm, is crossed by a magnificent 
suspension bridge, 703 feet in length, and 276 feet above 
the water at low tide. It wu.s designed by Brunei, and 
opened in 18(i4. It formerly spanned the Thames under 
the name of Hungerford Bridge, but wo.*! lengthened for its 
present ]mrpuse. There is a provision made in the Act 
of Parlimneiit. for freeing it from toll at some future period. 
Besides an academy and assembly-rooms, blind asylum, 
and zoological gardens, tliere arc a college and several 
enurches, the principal of which is All Saints. The 
natural spring at Ilotwell’s, which brought Clifton into 
notice, is not much resorted to now. There ore some 
vestiges of an ancient camp in the neighbourhood. Several 
iino mansions arc sitnated near this, among which may be 
mentioned Ashton Court, designed by Inigo Jones, thf 
scat of Sir J. II. 6. Smyth, Bart; Stoke Ilonse, fonnerly the 
residence of tho Into Dowager Duchess of Beaufort, oripn- 
ally built in the reign of Queen Elizabeth; and Abbot's 
Leigh, which formed an asylum for Charles II. after hk 
esenpe from the battle of Worcester in 1G51. The popu¬ 
lation in 1881 was 28,695. 

CLZBIAC'TERIC, a critical time of life (Gr. hUniaher^ 
a rung of a ladder), a term applied especially to the seventh 
and ninth ye^irs of life, and to the multiples of these, as 
the fourteentli, eighteenth, twenty-first, twenty-seventh, 
Ac. *^Tho climnctericall ycares; every seventh or ninth 
yr, or the sixty-third yeore of a man’s life, are all very 
dangerous, but the last most” (Cutgrave); this tliercfure 
bt'itig tho multiplo of the two fateful nombem, was called 
the grand climacteric. Saturn, the malevolent planet, 
presided over this scries in the astrology of our forefathers. 

9 
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The ezpresaioxi is so frequently tiseclf and so very in- 
cori'cctly, that it lias huemed worth while to disinter this 
ruiniiaut of bygone superstition. It must be said that 
like every benef fjrnrmlly held, however absurd it be, it 
has a substantial basis in fact. ObservatioiiK had dimly 
shown our futhers wJmt we now know scientifically, tljut 
the whole body gradually changes, and that, roughly speak'; 
ing, by about every seventh year Imrdly a particle of tho 
body of seven years before exists; all husvanibhed piecemeal 
oud been renewed. 

CLIBIATB is a word which has been transplanted 
from the Orcek into every niodcni EimqK’an language. 
Tho Greek word klima (from klinO^ to incline) seems 
originally to have been used to express the apparent ineli- 
nutiuns of tho hcnvtms towards the faonzon; the pinrul, 
klinifitay was used to express the zones into which Ptolemy, 
tho geographer of Alexandria, divided the eartli according 
to the length of their longest day. These were somewhat 
equivalent to truKlern ]inral)('ls of latitude, and ^^c]iinato”is 
therefore, In its old S(‘ns(‘, the conditions of any particular 
country with refeiciice to its latitude. More recently it is 
understood that !iy the general name of clinmte are indi¬ 
cated all tlio.su eonditions and changes of the atmosphere, 
more especially in relation to its temperature, humidity, 
clearncs.s, and serenity, whicii exert an important iutluciicG 
upon the development and fructificutiou of jilants, sensibly 
affect the human organs, shajM! in no slight degree the 
habits of society, and indeed act <lecisivtly upon ilio whole 
tnental constitution of mankind. 

Tho leading /eaturc.s which <*ontrIhiitc to fnnn climate 
in this sense are—1, latitude; 2, ndief of tho land; 
3, maritime or continental Kitnaliun of tlie scv4>ral parts of 
a country; 4, prevailing winds and ocean currents. 

1. Latitu<k. —'I’he geogrupliieul position of a place or 
country with reference to the ejjualor, with the consequent 
direction in which the solar viiys reach the surface, is a 
main element in detenuiuing its temperature, by which is 
always to be understood, unless otherwise expressed, the 
temperature of tJic air near the ground, ns indicated by 
n thermometer elUcicntly protected from every kind of 
foreign Jnfiuence. The dependence of tenq^ernturo upon 
the sun is open to doily ubsen'ation, by ibe trausUion from 
the bracing morn to the wann noon and the cool of eve¬ 
ning as the gn'ut luminary ascends above the horizon and 
declines to it again. But the heating influence of tJ)o 
solar rays is more intense when tliey full perpendicularly 
upon the surface than when they arc oblique, biicauso in 
the former direction tliey traverse u lliiiiuer volume of the 
atmosphere tiian in the latter, and a less quantity aro 
absorbed. Hence the greatest heat is expcnenccd in tlic 
region towards tlic equator, hecanso at some point or other 
within the tropics the mid-day sun is always verticully 
above tho heads of the inhabitants, while at the same time 
the solar rays fall iv ith hut little obliquity upon the other 
points within those limits. As a matter of fact the 
countries in which tho greatest degi’ee of heat is exp^'n- 
enced lie near the tropic of Cancer, about 25^ from the 
equator. They are the countries <m tho banks of the 
Senegal, the Tehama of Arabia, and Makruii in Baluclnstan. 
In neither of these instauecs will latitude alone account for 
tho almost unvarying degree of intense heat experienced, 
but tlie canse lies in the local application of some of the 
other conditions which enter into the formation of climate. 
In recfsling from the tropics towards the poles the distii- 
bution of heat is subject to a general law of diminution, 
owing to the meridian altitude of the sun becoming less 
aud less, till his rays reach the surface too obliquely to 
prevent nature's being clotlied with perpetual ice and snow. 

The vaiying length of time during which the sun is 
above and below the horizon is another cause of difierential 
clim.ate8, as far as these are dependent upon geographical 
position. Passing from tlie equator to the polos they 


become increasingly marked by strongly-contrasted tem¬ 
peratures at difierent periods of the year. *Whcn the days 
are long the continued solar action produces a powerful 
accumulation of heut, and the nights being short compara¬ 
tively little of it is lust by radiation. The effect is of 
course opposite in inverse ch’cunistanocs. Under the 
equator tho days and nights arc always of equal length, uiid 
no great differences of tcm{>eruturc or seasonal contrasts 
arc experienced. There is but little variation also under 
the tropics. But in mean and high latitudes the inequality 
in tho duration of day and night becomes great; and ah 
tho long days coincide with the norUiem declliiatiuii of 
tlic sun when the solar rays hill less obliquely, while the 
short days coincide with Ids southern declination when the 
opposite takes place, annually occniTing alternations of 
gr<;at heat and cold are produced. The higher the latitudu 
tlic more unequally is temperature diffused throughout the 
year. (.Irapcs sometimes ripen in the open air at Qnehec, 
where at an opposit-c season tho freezing of miircury is no 
uncommon circumstance. The long period during which 
the sun remains above tho horizon frequently renders the 
Kuminer temperature oppressive even within tho limits of 
the Arctic circle. lu the north of Norway, lat. 70*^, the 
titennometer has been observed to riso to above 80''. 

2. JielUf of the Land ,—The iitlluenco of latitude is 
vastly modified by the cuiifiguration of Uie land, whether 
it spreads out Into plains only slightly raised above tlic 
level of tho sea or is piled up into monntutns towering t<i 
tho clouds. It is well known that the atmosphere is not 
heated by transmitting tlie rays of the sun, hut by tho 
radiation of heat fnnn the surraco of the earth w.armcd by 
tho solar beams, and ciih'fly by actual contact with it. 
Hence tlm tem]H!rutnro of tlio air bcitomes progressively 
lower witli its height or distance from the general mass of 
tlie giolxi. Its density also is not unifoim, but diminishes 
from below upwards; aud )‘areti(>d air has a less ca]mcity 
for heat tlisu when it is compressed. In journeying from 
tho equator ut the sca-lcvel u very considcnihle disiauco 
mast be passed before any marked diiniiiutiou iu the mean 
annual teniperulure will bo apparent. But upon a vertical 
a.sceut of only 1 DUO yards the df'cremcnt of heat is very 
perceptible, and the det^reasc procced.s with a further 
ascent till at the height of about 16,000 feet in equatorial 
regions a limit is reached where the thermometer never 
rises above the freezing-puhit. Mount Kilimanjaro, for 
iiisluiicc, rises in Eastern Africa from the tropical regiutm 
of almost burning heat, bnt upon its sammit, ut tho height 
of 16,400 feet, snow lies all tJie year round. It is clear, 
thoreforc, that even under a vertical sun tho temperature 
at this height must always bo less than while in tho 
sumo latitude at the sea-level it is 8&°. Snow does nut 
constantly remain unmcltcd at tho level of the sea iu any 
port of the earth excepting thd polar regions, consequently 
we may conclude that a change of elevation of a few 
thousaud feet at the equator pwidnces a change of tumpom- 
ture-dmmtu as great us would be experienced in sailing 
from the equator 6000 miles towards the frozen regions of 
the poles. Thus, also, two places at the same distance from 
tlie equator, each receiving the same amount of sunlight, 
having days of tho same length and experiencing tho 
same changes of season, hut one of them elevated, the 
<ither low-lying, may have very different climates. Tho 
hot and feverish coast regions of Arabia or Western Africa 
may easily be exclianged for comparatively temperate and 
healthy country by ascending to the interior in precisely 
tho same latitude. 

3. MarUifM or Cominental SituatUm .—Proximity to 
the ocean or renioteness from it is anotlier and scarcely 
less iniiuential cause in producing differential climates, for 
land and water differ very greatly in their manner of recep¬ 
tion of the sun’s he.at and in their powers of conducting 
and retaining it. The son’s heat which falls upon the 
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land is arrestf'd by a thin layer of the snrf&ce boiI, the 
particlee of which, havin/r no movement amoni' one another, 
cannot commiimcatc their warmth downward except by the 
alow process known as conduction. This daily process, 
known as heating downwards, ceases to be perceptible 
generally at o depth of d feet from the surface, but varies 
According to the nature of the soil Bore desert sand, for 
cxmiiplo, has so little conducting power that the sun's 
licftt uecumulates during the day ou the very surface-layer I 
till it is raised to an intense heat. Having no hold upon 
the laud, the heat is rapidly given off by radiation directly 
the sun sets, and a chilling night succeeds the intensely 
hot day. Where vegetation, such as grass, covers the 
land, tho temperature does not rise so rapidly, for part of 
the heat is spent in evaporating the moistuie of the plants, 
and iJicir blades, in free contact with the air, give off to it 
their supeiflnous warmth. Where forests ci)ver the ground 
tlio chnjigc of tt‘mperature during the day is much rctui ded; 
observation shows that the do not reach their maxi¬ 
mum temperature till after Hnn.set, and they thus store U]> 
the heat of day against the cold of nigiit. The heat rays 
w'tiicli doscnul U})on the ocean arc not stopped and 
nncutnulatcd at the surface as on the land, but jienetratc to 
some depth—not, however, by conduction. 'J'be action of 
waves tends to diffuse their heat through the surface 
stratum; but evaporation, on the other hand, is always 
I'cducing the tcmjieralurc, and the “specilic heat” of water 
is very great. U requires more heat to raibc its tempera¬ 
ture by one degjx-e than it does to increase the temperature 
of almost any other substance by a like amount. 'The 
nmo]mt of heat that Js required to r.ai.se 1 lb. of water one 
dogjce would produce an equivalent rise of temperature in 
4 lbs. of chalk or U lbs. of iron. Ifenee the teinperatore 
of the sea in any latitude cannot be raised to the same 
degree ns that of the land ou the same parallel receiving 
the same amount of snnlight. But for the same reasouH 
the Hua retains it.s heat much lunger than the land. 

N»tw since the temperature of the atmosphere depends 
mainly upon the heat radiated upward from the surface 
upon which it rests, the air over the land must bo heated 
in a different degree from that whicli lies over the oceau. 
During the long days of their summer the temperature of 
the great inassi'sof land in the northeni or southern hemi¬ 
spheres becomes much warmer tlian tJie ocean on each side 
of them; but in winter the land and the air over it falls to 
a much lower temperature than the heat-storing ocemi. 
This brings about n didereiivo of climate betweeu thoso 
regions of tlie land which lie nearest the sea and the 
interior countries of a continent. The temperature of a 
country bordering on the sea in the temperate zone is 
lowered in aunnucr by the presence of the moni slowly 
wanning sea nearer it; in winter, however, its temperature 
does not fall so low as it otherwise would, for the sea 
round it has stored up the warmth of summer, and quanti¬ 
ties of moist air flow over the cooler land, bringing with 
them and distribuliug tho warmth of the sun in winter 
rains. Countries lying far from the sea have, in contrast 
to this, great heat in summer and excessive cold iii winter. 
Thus the unequal reception of Jicat by land and sea intro¬ 
duces the modification known as the insular or maritime 
and the continental climate, tho one more uniform, the 
(fiber excessive. Our climate in the British Isles is 
decidedly a maritime one, its average temperature ranging 
from about 36'^ to CO® Fahr. In Central Asia, however, in 
tht same latitude and ai the $ame height above lAe sea, 
tho average temperature ranges from 0® (i.e. 32® below 
freoring-point) in winter to about 70® in summer. The 
temperature of the British Isles, surrounded by tho sea, 
thus varies only 25® on an average during the year, but 
that of tho centre of a continent in the same latitude 
changes to the extent of 70®. The summers of London 
are cooler tlian those of Baris, owing to the former being 


more exposed to maritime inflncuccs than tho latter, while 
the winfem are milder from the same cause, though tbo 
latitude is more northerly. The same is true of the seasons 
of Ireland as compared with those of Great Britain, that 
island being more fully exposed to the moderating and 
equalizing iiiflueuce of tho ocean. Ventnor, Torquay, and 
many other health-resorts owe their salubrity to their 
maritime position, combined with the proximity of certain 
local hills which protect tl>cm from the cold winds. Tho 
average annual difference of tumporaturc at Paris is 34®; 
at Berlin, 38“; at Warsaw, 43“; at Moscow, 67“; while 
the greatest known range of temperature occurs at Yakutsk, 
in Eastern Siberia, amounting to the extreme alteruatinn of 
IOC® between the months of January aud July. Here, 
indeed, is found the culminating {xiint of exceMivo climate 
in all tbo world. The tempemture sinks to a point many 
degrees below tliat of the ^mlar ocean to northward of it, 
and the soil is ptTinanently frozen, as was prov<Ml by tho 
sinking of a shaft to a depth of 880 feel—and this in 
spite of the fact that the latitude is only about that of the 
Slietland Islands. 

4. IWvaiUng Winds and Ocean Cttrreni#.—In bringing 
about this difTorcnco between marltiraoand contineulal cli¬ 
mate, especially in helping to equalize that of the coast 
regions, tho movements <4 tlie air brought about by the 
unequal heating of laud and se.u play an important part. 
The. inuveinent of air due to heat at one point is familiarly 
illustrated in the draught which ascends the chinmey over 
a fire, or the curnmt from outside into a warm room when 
tlie door or window is opemnl. lleat accumulating rapidly 
on the surface of the land during the day causes an ascend¬ 
ing current, towai'ds which tiie cooler air is drawn from over 
the sea, wMcii, as we have seen, takes a far longer ttmo 
to become warmed. At night tlie land radiates its heat 
rapidly, and tiie teinperatiure of tho air over it falls below 
that of tlie neighlKiuring sea; the air is thus made dense, 
the current is reversed, and the wlud blows seaward. This 
is the origin of the land and sea httezes which alternate 
on the coa.sts of all countries in wanu latitudes; it ex¬ 
plains also the much more extcnblvc movements of the 
atmosphere cunsed by the excessive heating of the con¬ 
tinental lands dui'iitg suinmer and their excessive cool¬ 
ing (luring winter. Excess of bt'ut in summer produces 
an expiinsioii and an upward currciit, whicii draws the 
winds inward to tho continent from all sides; excess of 
cold in winter, on tlie other hand, tends to increaso the 
density of tho air ov4‘r the (xintlneut, and to bring about a 
downward or outward flow of it to all sides. Thus the 
winds round each of the continents have a more or less 
regular periodical or seasonal flow—-into tho continent 
during its summer, uud out of it on all sides when its 
winter cold is greatest This movement is most marked in 
tho largest of the continents, that of Asia, and the periodi¬ 
cal winds round its south and eastern Inirders are on this 
account known as the monsuons^ a name adopted from tlie 
Arabic word mausim^ a season. ^ 

Over the belt of the equatorial region of the globe wh.cb 
is beneath the vertical sun, where the heat is greatest and 
evaporation most rapid, ait ascending current of air rises 
at all seasons; to supply the place of the nir which is thus 
raided, cender denser air flows in horizontally from north 
and south towards the equatorial region, forming the most 
constant of the great atmospheric currents known on the 
globe, trade winds. But air which is drawn towards 
tho (Mjuator from, say, N. lat. 26®, has at first a velocity of 
rototiou (W. to K.) which is less than that of the places it 
will in succession reach (since in twenty-four hours it de¬ 
scribes a smnlier circle); these places, then, in their move¬ 
ment from W. to E. strike against the air which is being 
drawn from tlio nortli; hence the trade winds of the 
northern hemisphere appear as N.K. winds, and similarly 
those of the southern heiuisphcro os S.E. winds. 
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Thn return enircnts towar<)B tlic poles, wbicli restore to 
the north temperate regions the air which has been drawn 
from them to snppljr the trade winds, appear in like man¬ 
ner not as direct southerly or northerly winds, but as the 
south-westerly winds with which we are familiar, and as 
the north-westerly currents of the southern temperate 
latitudes. ^ 

It would take ns too for from our subject to examine 
hero the other complex agencies which bring about Ibo 
manifold movements of the atmosphere; sufficient has per¬ 
haps huen said to enable us to understand how the winds 
blowing generally from colder to warmer regions of the 
earth nhmg its surface strive continually to equalize the 
temperature of the air over the whole globe, and to reduce 
tlie excessive variations of climate which would result from 
the absene^o of their powerful agency. 

A further very important agent in modifying the climate 
due to latitude is preseut in the eontiiiiial circulation of 
the waters of the ocean. Ucre we may leave out of con¬ 
sideration those swellings and fallings of the ocean called 
tides, which have no appreciable influence lu modifying tlic 
climate of any part of the glc>h(>. In the article 0 (’kan it 
is shown that, under the infiuence of the solar heat, a groat 
procesK of circulation is nt work by whirli in courbc of time 
every drop of water in the wa may pass from the poles to 
the equator and hack again, and from the greatest dc])thK 
up to the siirfaee. This movement has an undoubted in¬ 
fluence upon climate generally, but imirh more important 
in this relation are the movements of particular streams 
which arc known as ocean currents. 

The extraordinary effect of these ocean streams in modi¬ 
fying the climate of the lands toward which they flow, is 
nowhere so strikingly illustrated ns in the contrast pre- 
Kcuted by the climate of the two sides of the Nt>Tth Atlantic 
in higli latitudes. While on the lerxtera side the ici‘- 
beuring I.abrador current closes the harbours of that exwist, 
chills the atmosphere, and stunts the vegetntion all along 
the shores of Newfoundland, carrying icebergs into the 
Westoru Atlantic nearly to tlic latitude of Malta in the 
Meditcnuncan, the Mftern shores of this <»ceaii, our own 
islands, and the coasts of Norway right U]i into the Arctic 
regions, are wnslied with warm water fmm the far south, 
which not only keeps tlicm free of nil icc, hut enables the 
laud to support n luxuriant vegetation. I'liat this water 
has actually been boinD by the fiulf Stream from far 
^uutheni latitudes is shown not only by its temperature, 
but by its casting ashore on otir roasts, or even on those of 
Norway, straugo nuts and seeds or pieces of wood from 
tropical Amcrien or the West Indies. One might bathe off 
the North Cajic of Norway, in 71*' N. lat., in w'uter of the 
same temperature as that in the harbour of New York, on 
tlie opposite side of the Atlantic, in lat. 40”. 

As the currents are, in the main, depimdent on the 
winds, it will not bo surprising to find, on comparing a 
chart of the pre^'aiIing winds witli ont* of ocean currents, 
tliat there is a very close agreement between them In direc- 
liilh and form. The winds, however, .arc not reslricted as 
tliG ocean streams are, and so are able to cmiy' their tem- 
p{.>rature onward over the land. It is thus that the warmth 
tarried by ocean streams to high latitudes, or the chilly 
uir from over the ice-pack which they bring southwards, 
is carried on and distributed over the land to modify its 
climate. We know well the difference between a warm 
south-west and a ebilly north-west wind ; the one has come 
to us over the warm waters of the Atlantic, the other may 
have passed over the broad ice-stream that comes down 
from the East Greenland coast. 

Heat and cold, however, arc not the only circumstances 
which go to form climate; moisture, and the absence of 
it (dryness), have quite as important an infiuence in deter¬ 
mining its character, inasmuch as moisture is absolutely 
essential to render any land productive and habitable. And 


the prevailing winds are the unfailing means by which the 
great fresh-water supplies of the earth are furnished and 
renewed. Kused by the powerful evaporating force of the 
solar heat, great volumes of moisture are carried far onward 
by the regularly prevailing winds until, opposed in their 
course by lofty mountain ranges, they are driven upwards 
into cold condensing strata of atmosphere, fall copiously 
in rain or snow, and thus become the sources of the great 
frcsli-watcr systems which play a leading part in tlie 
climatology of tlie earth. A glance at a chart of the winds 
wiU show that Uie north-east and south-east have winds 
of the Atlantic conveyed towards the American coasts be¬ 
tween the Gulf of Mexico and llrazil. To the whole of the 
eastward slope of tliis region of the New World, from tlie 
Atlantic shorcH up to the crests of the Andes, the trndo 
winds carry the moisture they have gathered from tho 
ocean, distilling It in the heavy showers wliich flood those 
vast rivons, the Amazon and Orinoco. From tho great 
cauldron of the Indian Ocean the south-east trade wind 
continually carries those vast supplies of moisture towards 
equatorial Africa which ultimately till the great basins of 
the Nile, Congo, and ZnmbcsL The north-east monsoon 
aids in this work for half the year, but during the other 
half turns to blow towards Asia, and travels laden with 
vapour till, ii]tcrcc]>tcd by tlic heights of India, It gives to 
that region its season of heavy rains. In each of these 
instances the moisture is carried fur inland before me(*ting 
with mountain obstacles, which cause it to rise into cooler 
strata and condcuse. The westerly winds of tho temperate 
regions, on the contrary, blow from warmer to cooler lati¬ 
tudes, so that the vapour they carry tends to become 
condensed ns they advance, and they readily part with it 
in heavy rain showers whenever sliglitly raised by opposing 
obstacles. To these sonth-westerly winds from the Atlantic 
the British Isles and all western Europe owe thoir moisture 
supply, os the siniibir winds from the Pacific bring the 
rain to the coasts of north-western America, and fn>m tho 
soutlicm ocean to the slopes of Chili and New Zealand. 

W'iiids blowing from cooler to warmer regions liuvo not 
tlK‘ power of retaining moisture, and uniformly appear as 
diy winds; and the climates of ilie driest regions of tho 
land in each hemisphere may thus bo explained :-~Thoy 
arc dry and barren because the air which passes over them 
has been drawn in cacli case from long distancefi overland, 
and is moving from colder to warmer latitudes, so that it 
passes by not only uncondensed in rain, but with an cver- 
tncrca6ing tendency to promote evaporatioti and to take up 
moisture from every water surface over which it may 
blow. The influence of the horizontal extent of the land 
in determining its climate is here mode apparent, for 
where this is greatest—as in Asia, Africa, and America— 
the dry regions are widest; in America, wlicro the width 
from sea to sea is mucli less, the diy regions 01*0 compara¬ 
tively narrow and insignificant. 

One of the most important of the minor conditions that 
pmidc the distribution of moisture, and thus influence the 
climates of particular latitudes, is the relief of the land. 
Wiienevcr any height intercepts the movement of a carreut 
of moiht air from the ocean, the obstmeting slope, W'edging 
tlie air up into tho cooler strata of the atmosphere, con- 
dcns(!s tho moisture into cloud and then into rain, which 
descends upon tho outer sltipe, thereby diminishiiig tho 
supply of the lands that lie behind this barrier. We need 
not go further than our own islands for a good exaniplo of 
this. The mountain districts of the west coast of Wales, 
of Cumberland, or of Scotland, facing the prevailing south¬ 
west winds from tho Atlantic, have in some places ten 
times as much rainfall every year as the opposite or leeward 
coasts; in srjme years upwards of 200 inches of rain fall 
in some valleys of the Cumberland Mountains in England, 
while the average annual rainfall of tho east coast on the 
opposite side is not more than 20 inches. 
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It may be aefelj said that every considerable mountain 
mnge or platcan baa a wetter side and a drier one, or 
shows tills contrast In a greater or less degree. An extreme 
example is presented by the lofty chain of the Andes in 
the t^e>wind region, that side which faces the Atlantic 
winds having a rainfall that fills the great tribntaries of 
tiie Amazon, while the opposite or leeward coast is so 
completely screened by the great barrier as to receive 
scarcely a drop of rain from year to year. This may also 
serve as an illustration of the influeoco of the rotation of 
the earth from east to west upon the climate of different 
regions of its surface. If we suppose the earth to have 
been set in rotation in tiie opposite direction, on the same 
axis, the direction of the trade winds would have been the 
reverse of their present carve, or they would have ap])cared 
as north'west and south-west winds. On the supposition 
of such a change, the trade winds of the Pacific would 
have poured their rain-supply on the steep western slope 
of the Andes, and all the humid forest basin of the Amazon 
would have been a bare riverless steppe. 

All the great plateau lands of the globe, indeed, but 
more especially those which are walled in by two moniitain 
buttresses, a maritime and an inland one, are characterized 
by deficiency of moisture supply. Such ore the high bare 
plateaus of Bolivia and Peru between the CordiUoras of the 
Audes, called the Punas, and the great basin” of the 
western United States lying between the Rocky Mounluius 
and tlie Sierra Nevada, where the Salt Lake of Utah and 
the dry deserts of Colorado are found. The great central 
plateau of Asia, with the bare rcgir)n of Mongolia and the 
Gobi Desert, between the outer walls of the Khinghan and 
Altai Mountains, is another example, as is also the dry 
plateau of Khoroson in Persia, inclosed between the 
mountains of Karman and the Elburz range. 

Intermediate between those regions which are most 
bountifully supplied with rainfall through their situation 
with respect to moisture-bearing winds, and those in which 
deficiency of rain is observed, cither through their position 
in relation to a current of air which passes over them from 
colder to warmer latitudes, or tiirough their being screened 
from nun-hearing winds by monntain barriers, lie inter¬ 
mediate belts in which the supply of raiu graduates from 
one extreme to the other. Excepting uhmg the lines of 
some of the higher mountain ranges there is uowlmrc any 
abrupt transition from a very moist to a very diy region. 

From a consideration of the various conditions which 
have been sbown to enter into tbe formation of climate, it 
will be seen that it is not owing to any peculiarity of the 
soil that the Sahara region is a desert and the Amazon 
basin a land of luxuriant forest growth, but munly because 
one ia a region of extreme drought, the other of great 
moisture, both having a high average temperature, for wo 
find the same conditions at the extremities of each of tbe 


divisions of the great trade-wind currents. In onr owr 
country tlie same rock which weathers into the fertile soil 
of the Channel Islands gives the comparatively barren 
ground of some parts of the Highlands of Scotland; the 
rich postures of Hereford and some of the infertile moors 
of North Dritiuu Ho on the same Old Red Sandstone. 


It would bo of great interest to trace the results of the 
cHmatic dispositions of the world in the varied development 
of vegctoblo and auimal life, and especially of mankind, 
but tMa is beyond the scope of the present article. The 
student who would pursue tbe subject will find that the 
general distribution and condition of the human race are 
determined mainly by climate, and by the characteristic 
laudsca^ which have resulted from its variations. 

CLXMCAX (Gr. klimax, a step or ladder) is commonly 
called a figure of rhetoric, but it is properly only an artifice 
of style. In accordance with the primary meaning of tl 
Greek word, a climax in composition is a mode of expres- 
^n by which the writer mounts, as it were, from one 


clause to another, as if bo were climbing a series of steps. 
In other words, each clause expresses a higher degree of 
that which is stated in tbe preceding clause. Tbe three 
words which Suetonius records to have been uttered on 
occasion of one of his victories by Julius Cicsar—Feuf, 
vidi, vinciy I camr, 1 saw, I conquered ”—form a climax. 
CUBIBINO PXKCB. Sec Anahas. 

ClilBIBlNO PLANTS. In an interesting work on 
The MovcmeiitH and Habits of Climbing Plants,” by tbe 
late Charles Darwin, climbers arc divided into four classes, 
.^irst, those which twine spirally round a support, and 
tre not aided by any other movement^twining plants; 
secondly, those iu whicli the modified leaves, branches, or 
flower-stalks are sensitive, and clasp any object which they 
touch. This doss is again divided into those plants which 
'ctain their leaves in u functional condition, called leaf- 
climbers, and those which bear tendrils. The third and 
fourth classes are those plants which do not exhibit any 
movement, but climb either by hooks, as iu cleavers” 
(^Galium Aparine'), or by rootlets, as iu the ivy. Tbe most 
familiar example of leaf-climbers is the clematis. Dar¬ 
win made observations on many plants, and found that 
tlioso belonging to eight familicH liavo duping leaf-stalks, 
while thoae belonging to four families climb by tbe lips 
of tiidr leaves. In almost all cases the young internodea 
revolve, in some Kpecies as regularly as those of a twining 
plant, the movement evidently being sen'iccablo in briuging 
the leaves into contact with surrounding objects. The leaf¬ 
stalks are sensitive to touch, and bend towards the side 
which is pressed. Two or three days after they have 
clasped a support the leaf-stalks Ix^omo thickened and 
woody. TwiNTNa Plants mid Ticnduils will bo con¬ 
sidered under separate h(*ading8. 

The advantage gained by dimbing plants is that they 
arc able to reach the light and expose their leaves to its 
action with very much less expenditure of organic matter 
than occurs, fur instance, in trees, which have largo thick 
trunks to support a great mass of heavy bronchos. 

The divisions contdning twining plants, Icaf-dimbers, 
and tendril-bearers pass one into another, anil Darwin 
states his opinion that plants have passed during the lapse 
of ages from one state to the other. Plauts which wero 
at first merely twiners have become Icaf-dimbers, and then, 
with theleavcsaborted,tendril-bearers. Itiscarryingfurthcr 
the advantage already gained by twiners. With twining 
plants the stem is much longer than Is absolutely neces¬ 
sary. For instance, I measured tho st-cm of a kidnoy-bean 
which had ascended exactly 2 feet Iu height, and it was 
8 feet in length; the stem of a pea, on the other hand, 
which had ascended to the same height by tbe aid of its 
tendrils, was hut little longer than the height reached” 
(Darwin). 

CLmKS'TONB or PHON'OUTZ, a volcanic rock 
found in many parts of the world, notably In Bobeniia 
and Auvergne. The Wolf Rock, off Lund*s End, is f. 
mass of clinkstone. Both of the above names are given tt 
the rock in allusion to the ringing sound it (units when 
moderately thin plates of it arc struck with a hammer. 
(Phonolite is derived from the Greek pkone^ a sound.) 
When found fresh (l.c. not weathered or decomposed) 
it is compact, and splits into thin plates and slabs. The 
specific gravity of tbe rock is about 2’G; tho amount 
of silica, almnt 58 per cent. The base varies iu churactei 
from micro-crystalline to dystalline. Before the blowpipe 
plionolitos fuse with tolerable ease to a greenish gloss.. 
Tho must important constituents are samdine, nepheline, 
and hornblende. Noseau, bau}'no, and lencite are often 
present. Magnetite is frequently found, and occasionally 
tridymite, nugitc, splienn, zii'con, apatite, olivine, ilnienite, 
and oligoclr.se. Free quartz is rarely present. In general 
rlmracter tho phonolites rcsemhlo tho trachytes. Borickr 
divides them into three groups, viz. 1, the Ne|>beline 
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PUonolites; 2, the Ilanjne Pbonolites; and 8, the Samdine 
rhonolitc6~->the»e p'oapR beiii^ further Huhdivided accord¬ 
ing to their constituent minerals. Sometimes pbonolites 
ore porphyriLic, the iirominent crystals being sauidine or 
hornblende. 

CLIN'OCHLORE or RIPID'OUnt, a species of 
tlie mineral group Chlorite. Hardness^ 2 to 2*5; speciiln 
gravity, 2*b‘ to 2*75, It varies greatly in colour, but is 
generally green, and the variety kotschubeite, from the 
IJrul Moniitttuis, is rose-rod. It erystallizes iu the mono- 
clinic systeni, and is generally strongly dichroic. It is a 
silieato of alnmiiia and magnesia, with from 2 to 5 per 
cent. <jf iron oxide, and is found in many parts of the woidd, 
llie best localities being the Sonthern Urals, Ala in Pied- 
jnont, Zillerthal in Tyrol, and Chester County, Pennsylvania. 

CIiXNOKSTSR is an instrument used for dtderniining 
tho inclination or dip ” of strata. 'I'licre are various 

forms of the instrument, 
hut the essentials of all 
are—1, a straight edge; 
2, a plummet or pendu¬ 
lum; and 3, a gr.oduatcd 
beniicirclu. Tliu dinumelcr 
must l>e placed parallel to 
the direction of iho dip, and the angle between tho pen¬ 
dulum and the straight edge is then read ufT on tlie 
graduated semicircle. The angle of inclination is always 
iiicnsiired from the plane of the horizon. 

CXtX'Ot the inuhc of history. See Mcsi-is. 

CLI'O, ClilO TRIBE. CLI'ID^ n family of naked 
tnariuo molluscs, placed by Cuvier in his cia-ss PTKnorouA 
•—that is, wing-footed inolluses, so called beennso they 
are cimsiructed for moving through the waters which llioy 
inhabit by means of expanded fin-like membranes placed 
on eacli side of the head. 

The geiiiiK Clio has the body free, naked; head distinct, 
provided with six retractile cotiie.al ap]H*i)dageH endowed 
with prehensile |>oweT, which are divided into two groups 
of thii>o each; foot small and IoImhI; vimt and termination 
of the reproductive app.oratns situated nt the right side; 
eyes sessile, on tlio back of the neck. The mouth is anned 
with jaws of a singular confoniiation, and the tongue is 
covered with sharp homy spines. 

Clio horcalU abounds in the northern seas, associated 
iu dense troops, and spreading over leagues of ocean, which 
seems olive with them as tliey sport and gambol. They 
constitute a great portion of the food of tho Greenland 
whale. Their length is 1 incli. 

CLZSSON. a town of France, in the department of 
Loire-lnfcricur, beautifully situated on the slopes of two 
hills at tlie junction of the ^luine and the Sevre-Mantaise, 
has a population of 80UU, and manufactures of woollen 
cloth, cotton yarn, le^j^cr, and payer. On a rock above 
tlie town stand the majestic ruins of tho aiieiciit Castlo of 
Clisson, which fur its extent, construction, and tho beauty 
its site, lias scarcely an equal among the ca&tcUaled 
stmotnres of Franco. 

CLZTH'SROE. a market-tovm, municipal, and for¬ 
mer parliamentary borough of Lancashire, 22a miles from 
Luiidun by iml, with a statiuu on tho Lancashire aud 
Yorkshire Eailway. Tho town contains a moot*hall (a 
modern building of the Gothic order), a bank, and a 
market, erected by tho corporation, and opened in 1370. 
There arc two churches, vnriois chspels for dissenters, a 
free grammar-school (founded by Queen Mary in 1554), 
besides national, liiilish, Wesleyan, and Komun Catholic 
schools, a mechanics' institntc and library, and news¬ 
rooms. A castle, built iu the reign of W'illiam Rufus, of 
which littlo now remains, has a modern erection of a 
similar kind on its site. There is no coal in the neigh¬ 
bourhood, but the river Eibblu and smaller sfroams furnish 
water ^wer in abundance. Cotton xaiuting, bleaching, 


and the cotton manufacture are carried on to a considerable 
extent. The town is built of stone, and the streets are 
well paved. The innnicipal borongh is governed by four 
aldermen and twelve eoaucillors. Clitheroo is very plcas- 
saiitly situated in a grassy vale on the banks of the Kibble 
at the base of Fendlo Hill, from which there are com¬ 
manding prospects. It communicates by nulway with 
extensive limestone quarries at Chadbum, as well as with 
Wballey, Blackburn, Accrington, Preston, &c. Print, 
paper, and lime works am established here. Cliderhoe, 
the funner name of Clitheroo, is derived from Oled-dwyr, 
“ the hill by tho waters.” The honour of Wballey (in 
which parish Clitlieroo is comprised) passed from the Lacy 
family*—to a member of which the first charter was 
granted in 1143—to Uie earls of l.aue4ister, and having 
merged into the possession of tho crown on the ue^tessiuu 
of the Lancastrian family, was tfftorwards confiTred by 
Charles II. on General Monk, aud uow belongs to the Duke 
of Buccicucli and Lord Montague. Tho population of the 
borough iu 1881 was lh,47(i. Clitheroe hmnerly returned 
two m(Mnhcrs to the House of Commons, but was deprived 
of one bv the Jteform Act of 1832. aud of the utiier by the 
R«*distribuliou of Seats Act of 1886, when the representa¬ 
tion was merged in the eciunty division. 

CItZVE. ROBERT. ZiORB. was bom 29th Septem¬ 
ber, 1725, at Styehe, near Market Drayton, Sliropshirc. 
He was sent to India os a writer in tlie East India Com¬ 
pany's service, and arrived at Madras in 1744. Tlireo 
years afterwards he quitted the civil service for the military. 
In 1748 he distinguished himself at the siege of Tricli- 
inopuly and on other occosioas, and the taking of Arcot 
and the decisive victory gained by the British there were 
chiefly owing (o this young and comparatively inexperiene^'d 
officer. On bis rctom to England in 1768 for tho 
recovery of his health ho was Inghly complimented by tho 
directors of the East India Company. In 1765 lie went 
ngain to India as governor of Fort St. David, and reduced 
the dangerous pirate Angria, When the Nabob SujaU-u- 
Dowlah attacked the British and barbarously threw part of 
his prisoners into the memorable ** JHack Hole " of Calcutta, 
Colonel Clive sailed at once from Madras for Cnhmtta, 
took Fort William in January, 1757, and following up 
his advantages, thoroughly defeated and disorganized the 
Sujab’s army. Clive's victories led to a peace which, after 
a period of intrigues and quarrels, was followed by another 
war, and this was cniled by the great victory of l^lassey. 
Clive, being made governor of Calcutta, held tho chief 
command there and throughout tlie rest of British Bengal 
for about two years. 

In 1759 be destroyed a formidable Dutch armament 
scut against Bengal. In 1760 he returned to England, 
where he received the uiiauimous thanks of tho company, 
and was creatod by the government an Irish peer, uuder the 
title of Lord Clive, Baron of Plassoy. He was rctunied to 
Poiliament for Shrewsbury, and kept his scat in the House 
of Commons till his death. In politics he was rather 
liberal, being what was then called a “ moderate Whig.” 

The affairs of India having fallen into confusion duiing 
his absence, ho returned thither on 8rd May, 1765, and 
after effecting many reforms ill health compelled him to re¬ 
turn to England, where he arrived on 14th July, 1767, with 
a constitution thoroughly shattered. He was received with 
the greatest distinction. Five years later (in 1772) his pro¬ 
ceedings in India were made the subject of severe animadver¬ 
sion in Parliament and out of doors, and in 1778 a select 
cuminittco of tho House of Commons was apfiolnted to 
examine into them. He was acquitted, but the course of 
the trial was a process of torture to his proud spirit, nor 
was the form of the acquiUal altogetlier satisfactory. He 
never held up his head again, and towards tho end of tiio 
following year he committed suicide. His death took 
place on 22nd November, 1774. 
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CLOA'CJB* largo arched drainst formed under the 
streets of some ancient Roman cities. Tiio most remark* 
able were the cloace of Rome, large portions of which 
still remain. These cloaca ore of high antiquity, and still 
falfil their office after a useful career of twonty-fivu cen* 
tunes. The cloocn of Romo consisted of several branches, 
which ran in tho low parts between the hills; these 
branches fell into one very large arched drain, constructed 
of solid blocks of stone, called the Cloaca Maxima, said 
upon very fair authority to bo the work of Tarquinius 
PriscQS, the fifth king of Romo. A portion of tins cloaca 
is visible near the Arch of .Tunas, where it enters the 
Tiber, closo to the modern Ponte Rotto. The arched 
drain of the Clonc^i Maxima is 15 feet wide and .10 high 
(these (linieusions include the masonry), with three arches 
ill contact one within another: in some parts there are 
raised paths along tho sides of tlic cloacae; and in tho 
walls are stone brackets to support the ends of the waste 
pipes of the fountains. The only cloaeic or drains for a 
city which can be compared with the cloncfc of liomu are 
the sewers of London and of l^aris. 

Tho maintenance of the Roman cloacm was originally the 
bnsincss of tho censors, but afterwards belonged to tho 
jcdiles. Agrippa, during his sdileship, made numerous 
largo cloacoi. 

CIiOCK. Sec IIoKOLCKiY. 

CLO'DZUS ALBI'NUS, u iialivc of Adrumotnm, in 
Africa, served with distinction nnder Marcus Aurelius and 
Commodns in various parts of the empire. lie was raised 
i(» tho consnlate togetlicr with Pompeinnus, the suu-in-law 
of Aurelius, A.i>. 17t). After the assassination of the 
Emperor Cotnmudus and his succ^tssor Pertinax, Didius 
.Tulianus was made eni|M'ror by the prcctorian guards of 
Rome; but three cummanders of the legions abroad, 
Albiims in Britain, Severus in Illyricmn, and Peseeiniius 
Kigcr in Syria, stood forth to dispute liis title. Severus 
marched to Rome, upon which the sciiato proclaimed him 
cmjHtror, and Julianas was assassinated by the soldiers. 
•Severus on his march hud written to Albinus proclaiming 
him Cmsar, and adopting him as his successor. But the 
new emperor, having overthrown in’s cximpptitor Pesceii- 
niuB Eiger, resolved to rid himself also of Albinns, who, 
having discoventd his luteulious, passed over into Gaul, 
where ho was proclaimed emperor. A great battle was 
fought between Severos and Albinus near Lyons, in Febru* 
ary, li)7, in which Severus gained tlie victoiy and Albinus 
killed himself. One of the most striking portrait statues 
in the great Vatican collection is that of Olodius Albinus 
in full armour haranguing Ins troops. 

CLO'DIUS FUL'CHKR, PUBXIUS, a Roman pa¬ 
trician of tho great Claudian gens, whose natuo had in his 
family become comiptcd to Clodius, began his public career 
by serving under his brothor-iii-law L. Lucullus, in Asia, 
it.c. 70, where, ufTcndcdat some fancied slight, he attempted 
to ozeite a mutiny. In b.c. 65 iio impeached L. Catiliua 
for maladministration in his goveromeut of Africa, but 
Accepted a bribe to be silent. Jle gained an unenviable 
notoncty in B.a 62 by introducing bimself, iu the disguise 
of a woman. Into Ctcbor’s house during the celebration of 
tlie sacred rites of the Bona Dea. [^See CA':sAlt.3 Cicero, 
who was colled to give eridcncc on this trial, disproved the 
evidence of Clodius to show that he w:;s not in Rome 
At the time of tho offenen wiiicli was imputed to him. 
Clodius was qusstor at tho time, and was able to bril>e his 
iadgi‘H handsomely and so escape his welUdeserved punish* 
meut. • In revenge Clodius took measures to qualify him¬ 
self for tho formidable office of tribune of tho poople. 
With this view ho gut himself adopted into a plebeian 
family, though not without tlie help of Ca>bar and Puinpey. 
Ko sooner wits he elected tribune tlinn he suecessfully 
Applied all his energies to effect tho ruiu of his antagonist 
Cicero. See Cickro. 


In B.C. 57, when Lcntnlns had brought before the senate 
a proposal to recall Cicero from banishment, a day was fixed 
for taking the voto of the poople. Fabricins, one of the 
tribunes who favonred Cicero, endeavoured to fill the 
place of asMcmbly with armed men, but it bad bcon pro- 
occupied by Clodius. An encounter followed, in which 
Clodius was victorious and massacred a number of persons. 
Milo undertook to proscente him for these outrages, but it 
was useless to proceed thus against a man who employed 
gladiators iu bis defence. Milo provided himself in a 
similar way, and the two parties had frequent engagements 
in the streets of Rome. Clodius could not after all pre¬ 
vent Cicero’s return, hut he made a vehement speech 
against the restitution of bis property. This jioint being 
decided in Cicero’s favour enraged Clodius beyond all 
bounds, and he made uu attempt on Cicero’s life. He 
contrived to screen himself from another trial, which he 
Apprehended, by getting himself elected edilc; and no 
sooner had Milo’s tribiiiieship expired than he commenced 
a prosecution against him for acts of violence. Milo was 
acquitted. In n.c. 52 Clodius was a candidate for the 
prsitorsUip. Shortly after Milo, on Ins way from Rome 
to Lannviuni, a distance of about 15 miles, met Clodius 
returning fnini his country seat at Aidcia. The meeting 
app{‘ars to have been acddimtol, but a fray ensued, in 
wliich Clodius received a wound. He was cArried by his 
people into an inn at Bovillu;, but Milo’s men dragged 
him out and killed him in tiic liiglirood. Milo was tried 
for tJic murdo, and ^.Heero spoke, thongh ineffectually, in 
his defcnee, Ihe famous oration “Fro Miloncm.” Milo 
withdrew before, his eondemuution, and retired into exile 
at MassiliA (Marseilles). 

CLO'GHISI, fonnerly the see of a bishop, 16 miles 
S.S.K. from Omagh, is a small town of Ireland, county 
Tyrone, on a tributary of the Blackwater. The cathedral 
is a plain inndernixed stiucturc, and is tho parish church. 
Tlic bishop's palace adjoins the towai, and is a handsome 
modern structure surrounded by a fine park. Clogiier was 
formerly a pariiamentary borough as well as an episcopal 
city, having retm'iied two members to the Irish parliament 
from the time of Charles I. to the Union, when it was dis- 
fntiicliised. St. Patrick is said to liavc been the first 
bishop of Clogher, in a.i>. 444. The bishopric is now 
united with that of Annogli. Clogher is the Regia of 
Ptolemy, and was the royal residence of the ancient 
princes of Ergallin. 

ClfOXS'TS^ (from the Anglo-Saxon claunier^ or efus/er, 
adapted from the J^Atin clawtnm^ a place inclosed or shut 
nj0« The term is more particularly applied to the covered 
walk or inclosnrc wliieii was the usnul appendage of onr 
ancimit monsisLerics, where the religious met to converse 
and tako exercise. In a more general sense cloister is 
used fur a monastery at large, whether of monks nr nuns, 
(ho inmates being inclosed or^but up fixim tho world. 
The German word khi^ter retains this original signifi¬ 
cation. The beautiful cloisters of onr Rngllsli cathe^'rals 
arc among our best specimens of architecture; anff the 
cloister of St. Paul at Rome, of St. Trophimus at Arles, of 
the Campo S.anto at Pisa, and many such gems of ancient 
huiiding and cawing, raise the cloister almost to tlie dig¬ 
nity of u separate aiciiitectural fonii. 

CLOKAKlli'TY. a market-town and formerly a par¬ 
liamentary IxTongh of Ireland, county Cork, is situated at 
tliL* head of the Bay of Olonnkilty, 31 miles S.S.W. from 
Cork. Then: is such an accumulation of sand at the 

mouth of the channel that onlv small vessels can reach the 

• 

<]iiay, u hence corn and {xitatoes are slnpped fur Dublin. 
! U has a church, Imrrucks, and cnurt*iiuusc, and some 
manufactures of cotton. The altuuipt to foster the linen 
trade by the Earl of Shiinnon, wl»o erected a hall for the 
pniqiose, Los proved u failure. The population in 1B61 
was 367 G. 
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CXiONBnCL', a market-'town and parliamentary and 
municipal borungb in Ireland, cbieHj in Tipperary, but 
partly in Waterford, is situated on both sides of the river 
8uir, and on Moore and Lung Islands, which are connected 
with the mainland by three bridges. It is 104 miles S.W. 
from Dublin. TJio population in 1881 was 082u. It 
returns one member to Parliament. The number of voters, 
in 1884 was 410, 

Clonmel is tlio assize town for tho south riding of the 
county of Tipperary. It contains a largo court-houso, a 
gaol, barracks, two lunatic asylums, a union workhouse, a 
fever hospital, a dispensary, a parish church, three Ruinuii 
Catholic chapels, two convents, and places of worship for 
Presbyterians, Methodists, and other dissenters. Then; is 
a large and well-endowed grammar-school, besides numer¬ 
ous other schools. Tho principal street is wide, and about 
a quarter of a mile long. Tlio other stnsets are well built, 
and the appearance of the town has l>ccn much improved 
by the erection of some good buildings and a branch of the 
National Bank, a large Italian cilifice. Tho Bank of Ireland 
and Provincial Bank have also branches Jierc. 

Clonmel is at the head of tho Suir navigation, and there 
are generally about 120 lighters, of from 40 to 50 tons 
burden, employed in conveying goods betweLMi this town and 
Waterford. Grain, provisions, and butter arc exported, 
and there arc also several breweries, tanneries, and flour- 
intlls. as well us some inuniifactui'cs in cotton and woollens. 
The Waterford and Limerick Railway eoniiccts Olunmcl 
with all the chief cities and towns in Ireland. 

Clonmel is a place of great antiquity. It was besieged 
and token in 1G50 by Cromwell, wlio reduced its fortlii- 
Ciitions to ruins. Stemo the humorist was burn here. 
Mr. Bianconi first established at tliis )dnce his system of 
cheap and expeditious cor travelling. Tradition ascril)CB 
the origin of the name of the town—'which signifies ^^the 
plain of honey''—to tho circuinstance of a swunn of bee.H 
settling on a S]H)t near, and ho deciding tlie nativcH to 
vstablbih a oimp on the site. 

CLONTA&F^ a town in Ireland, county Dublin, 8 
miles B.N.B. of the metropolis. Population about 8000. 
The town is much resorted to in smnmcr for sea-bathing, 
and there ore sumo handsome villas in the vicinity. It is 
celebrated os the place where the Irish king, Brian Boru, 
defeated tho Danes, after a bloody cng{^^n^‘nt, on Good 
Friday, 1014. He and his son were killed, and 11,000 
Danes are said to have perished. 

CLOOTZ, BA&OK ANACBAIEbSIS (or strictly 
speaking Jean Baptiste, for Aiiacbarsis was an assumed 
name), was one of the most curious products of the French 
revolutionary era. He preferred also to call himself, not 
Baron, hut World-Citizen Cluotz. He came to know 
Fdmund Burku in his w'ide travels, w.as Imprisoned by 
the Inquisition in Purtueal, studied Mohammedanism in 
its native land, and wrote?* Evidences " of it, &c. It was 
this man who, when all France was preparing to federate" 
on the Champ de kfars on 20th .Tnuc, 1790, King Louis 
at Ks head, hit upon tlie idea that tho benelits of the 
Revolution should be confined to no single race. “ Behold 
then," says Carlyle in one of his raciest sketches in tho 
immortal “French Revolution," “on the 19th evening of 
June, 1790, Anacharsis Clootz entering tlie august Salle 
de Manege with the Human Species at his heels, Swedes, 
Spaniards, Pulocks; Tui’ks, Chaldeans, Greeks, dwellers 
in Mesopotamia; behold them all; they have come to claim 
place In the grand federation, having an undoubted iutercst 
in it." The strange company was invited to the honntur 
dt la $iancty returned thanks in unknown tongues, and 
witnessed the abolition of feudal titles wliich that evening 
took place. Clootz was returned a deputy tr> tho National 
Convention in 1792, when he perpetually advocated the 
Universal Republic, the untou of all peoples—a consum¬ 
mation still “devoutly to be wished." The foreign corre¬ 


spondence of the “ Speaker of Mankind," as he loved to 
style himself, brought poor Clootz under the suspicion 
of Robospierro, and he fell by the guillotine on 24tb 
March, 1794. 

CliOS'TXB^BSVXN. COKVZimON OF, a trans¬ 
action in the Seven Years’ War which was so sh^eful for 
England that the nation sank into probably the deepest 
despondency in its modem history; and the saying of the 
impassive Chesterfield, ^ We are no longer a nation," serves 
tu mark tliu general feeling. I'hc Duke of Cumborland, 
King George II.*s son, and victor (by mere chance) of 
Culluden, was in command of the British army of the 
Weser, in alliance with Frederick the Great. Ho had not 
the faintest vestige of military skill, though ])crBonully a 
very brave man; and he fell bock idly to the Elbe, followed 
by the Freuch under the Due do Hichelien, after fighting 
Husteubeck~-“ the absurdast battle in the world, which 
ought in fairness to have been lost by both," as Carlylo 
laughs in “ Frederick the Great." The King of Denmark 
(George ll.'s son-in-law) mediated between the two armies, 
l^th in awkward plight in the muddy fiats near the coast; 
and the Convention of Clostcr-Seven (or Kloster Zeven) 
was signed at that village, 9th September, 1757, both 
sides engaging to retreat and to sign peace. George 11. 
greeted the duke with ** Here is my son who has ruined 
ino and disgraced himself," and Cumberland at onco laid 
down all his many ofiices and was no more heard of. 
Meanwhile lioth courts repudiated the convention, the 
French first, the English afterwards, so soon as the feeling 
of despair had passtri away. Pitt sprang to oilice: “ I 
want to call England out of that cnen'ste slate in which 
20,000 iiieii from France can shake her; ” the convention 
was thrown over; the p(H>]de applauded their favourite 
minister, and as Horace WiUpole says, **for weeks it ruined 
gold boxes" upon him from tlie groat towns. The Duke 
of Brunswick was asked to cotnmand tlie army on the 
Elbe, and Pitt began tlmt lavish help to Frederick which 
changed tho face of Europe. It may almost be said that 
if it had not been for poor Cumberland and CUmter-Seven, 
England would not have known the true grandeur of her 
“ Great Commoner." 

CSiOUDy a mass of vapour elevated to a considerable 
height in the atmosphere. When very near the surface of 
the earth it takes the name of Mist. 

In its permanent state, a cloud is conjectured to be a 
mass of vesicular vapour^ that is to say, a collecrion of 
minute watery globules filled with air. Such globules 
being specifically heavier than the surrounding air, the 
cause of their being suspended in the atmosphere baa been 
ascribed to asccn^ng currents of heated air, or to an 
excess of temperature derived from the heat of the sun or 
of tho earth; but it is admitted that our data ore too few 
to render any attempt at explanation advisable, and that 
wo can only form conjectures more or less probable con¬ 
cerning the form, the extent, the elevation, &c., of those 
masseK. The latcHt conjecture is that expressed by Pro¬ 
fessor Tyndall in tho telling phrase “ water-dust,” the water 
being suspended in excessively fine drops, as are particles of 
light dust, in the air. It is a matter of observation that 
one mode of cloud formation is tho arrival of an ascending 
column of warm, moist, transparent air, as from a lake 
warmed by the sun, &c., in a cold stratum of tho upper 
air, when a cloud instantly forms, supported by the invi¬ 
sible column beneath, and fed by it. 

The motion of the clouds, though frequently depending 
on that of the wind, is nevertheless often caused by tho 
action of one mass upon another, which there is every 
reason to attribute to their electrical states. 

The height of the clouds varies to upwards of a mile, 
being more frequently under than over it; small fleecy 
patches of cloud arc frequently, however, from 8 to 5 miles 
in height, and the average height varios at different periods 
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of the year. Mr. Croathwaite of Keswick, by fixing^ marks 
at known heights on the sides of Skiddaw, was enabled to 
determine the elevations of clouds when those elevations 
did not exceed the height of the mountain, wliich is 1050 
yards; and in Dr, Dalton^s Meteorological Kssars”(179S) 
there is given a table showing, from these observations, the 
number of times in each month of the year when the heights; 
of the clouds were between 0 and 100 yards, between 100 
and 200 yards, &c., also the number of times in which the 
clouds were above the mountain. Though in heavy and 
continued rains the clouds were mostly below the summit, 
yet it frequently rained when they were above it. 

The following is the usual classihcation of clouds, due to 
Mr. Luke Howard. 

1. Cirrtu, a cloud resembling a lock of hair or a 
feather—parallel, dexuous, or diverging dbres, uulhnited 
in the direction of their increase. 

2. Cumulus^ a cloud wliich increases from above in 
dense, convex, or conical heaps. 

3. AVtrattnc, an extended continuous level slicct of 
cloud, innreusing from beneath. 

4. CiiTo-cftmulutf a connected system of small iviund- 
isli clouds placed in elose liorizontal order or contact. 

5. Cirro-ntratut^ n hoiizontal or slightly inclined sheet, 
ntteiinated at its circuiiiCeruniH}, concuvo downward, or 
undulated—groups or patches having these ciiaractcrs. 

ti. Cumulo-atratuSy a cloud in which the structure of 
tlin cumulus is mixed with that of the cirro-stratus or 
cirro-cumulus—the cumulus being often flattened at top, 
and overhanging its base. 

7. a dense chmd sprcailing out into a crown 

of drrus, and passing beneath into a shower. 

All these heven main divisions of cloud-forms are shown 
in the first Plato illustrating this subject Plates II. and 
HI. show in an imaginative way the relative positions of 
t]ie.sn forms. The cirrus is seen high in the upper regions 
of tlie uir, not uiifrequcutly as high as 10 miles from the 
earth, its extremities vauishing in thin points, and its 
compobitioii more slender and fibrous in fine weather (I'late 
11.) In rainy weather it is coarser in stmetare, and more 
rarely scon (Plate HI.) Its elevation enables it to refiect 
tliR rays of the setting son after the other clouds are already 
gray, as Uie reader will doubtless have remarked. There 
Seems reason to think that Ihobo very lofty cirri are made not 
of water-dust,” but of “ ice-dust,” as they produce when 
they come betweem ns and the sun or moon tiie coloured 
rings we e^ill a Hai.o. The cumulus is scon in the lower 
regions of the sky, its lower surface almost a plane, in 
fair weather of numerate elevation and extent, and with 
a well-defined, full, rounded surface (Plate II.) In wet 
weather (Plate III.) it sinks and grows bulky, fleecy, and 
irregular. The stratus is properly the cloud of night; its 
lower surface rests on the earth or on a sheet of water, as 
in Plate I., fig. c, and continues there all niglit. The rays 
of the moruiug sun draw it up into rounded masses, and it 
rises from the ground os a nascent cumulus, as in Plate II. 
It is known thus as the liorbingor of a fine day. When 
filling mountain-valleys the stratus quite deceives the 
curly traveller, who may have climbed above them at 
dawn, with the appearance of vast sheets of water, the 
shores of which are formed by the emerging mountains, on 
one of which he stands. When a cirrns enlarges and 
descends it thickens into a cirro-cumulus, and wlien it is 
swept into level mosses by the wind it becomes a cirro- 
stratus, giving the exquisite beauty of a ** mackerel sky ” 
The cumulo-stratus gives a sort of middle point between 
the cumulus and rain, the latter state being the usual 
accompauiment of the shapeless nimbus. This last is 
represented in Plate IIL 8cud consists of loose, shape¬ 
less masses of doud, hardly to he brought under any of the 
great classes, moving swiftly before the wind in the lower 
redone of the air. 


In Plato IV. we see how the form of a cloud changes con¬ 
tinually by virtue of its motion, even if it actually remain the 
same, n i> (fig. 1) being the apparent summit and base at 
one elevation, a o at another, and the true summit not 
being seen at all. Then in fig. 2 we see bow the same cloud 
may bo a bed of fleecy sunlit whiteness to one spectator, 
while to another it may be an embodiment of gloom. In 
fig. 3, A, not 8, is the suimnit apparently, and n, the 
apparent base, is but the further extremity. Fig. 4 is a 
representation of the beautiful phenomenon of the forma¬ 
tion of a cloud by condensation of the air’s moisture on the 
cool mountains in a strong breeze. Such clouds seem to 
hang quite steadily, but r^ly the va|>our is continually 
being reabsorbed by tlie warm air beyond the mountain as 
the wind blows it forward, and its place as continually ia 
token by vaponr chilled into visibility, in its turn soon to 
become invisible as It passes onwards. All the time the 
cloud seems never to move. To one observer, in hg. 5 the 
sky is clear and pleasantly dotted with clouds, to the 
other it is one dense miu^s of cloud. Finally, in figs. 6 
and 7 one of the most lovely of the clond effects in shown, 
w’liere a nearer cloud, as at n, at first quite hiding a more 
distant one, a, breaks np or moves away so as to Knbteiid 
a lesser angle, and cloud upon chmd is sceu in endless 
variety. 8oeh effects arc called the Inosculation of clonds, 
and thongh generally only optical illusions, are sometimes 
given by actual contact and mingling of the cloud masses. 

Conjectures relating to the weather, from ohsen'ations 
of tlie states of the clouds, ai’e In the highent degree un- 
c<*rtain. That many jiersons acquire a p<jwor of prediction 
which is fraipiently c^irrcct cannot bo denied; bnt if wo 
except the general fact that the collection of clouds 
promises rain and dispcrsi(m fair weather, there are no 
rules in which even continual observers are agreed. 

CXOUDp ST.« a town of France, in the department of 
Soine-et-Oise, 7 miles W. from Paris, stands on the slopo 
of a hill on tlie left bank of the Seine, which is here crossed 
by a handsome stone bridge. The town owes its foundation 
to Clodoald, grandson of Clovis, who built a monastery hero 
in A.i). 551. 

The elaiins of this place to notice are founded upon the 
palace wliich formerly existed here, and the magnificent 
park which surrounded it. The palace was built by the 
Duke of Orleans, brother of Louis XIV., who employed 
upon it several eminent architects, among whom was 
Mansard. It was purchased a little before the Revolu¬ 
tion by Mario Antoinette, who enlarged it and rendered It 
more magnificent. Bonaparte, on his return from Egypt, 
assembled the Council of Five Hundred In the Palace of 
St. Clond, and having dissolved them by force was hero 
first saluted with the title of First Consul. It was here tliat 
Napoleon III. received the Senatus Consultum of 7tli 
November, 1852, entertained Que^ Victoria in 1855, and 
signed in 1870 the declaration of that terrible war which 
was fatal to liis dynasty. The palace is also memorable as 
the scene of tho death of Ilenriette of Orleuas, and Uio 
reception of Peter the Great by the Regent. Cliarlos X. Iniro 
signed the memorable ordinances which caused the revolution 
of Juiy, 1830. Its groat historic interest did not suiHee to 
save it ffrom the disasters of war. On October 14, 1K70, 
a shell crashed into the building, and exploded in the Ih'd- 
room of Napoleon L, and in a sliort time all that re¬ 
mained of tlie palace was a tall, gaunt, white stone wall. 
In the great and last sortie from Paris, on 10th January, 
1871, the town nfTorded considerable protection to the 
French treops, and was the cause of heavy loss to the 
Germans. The latter therefore destroyed it, but it has 
since iieen robnilt. Tho population in 1883 was 4000. 

GLOUD'BKKBT, a dwarf kind of bramble, with 
oraiige-yellow fruit, found in turfy alpine liogs. It is tho 
Hubutt Chammnorus of botanists. Its fruit is well 
fiavoured when newly g.athcrcd. , 
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CLOUGH, ARTHUR HUGH, was born lafc Jaiiii- 
Ary^ 1819f and cdncat4>(l Hr^t at a Chester school and then 
at Rugby. He seems to luivu been peculiarly accessible to 
that strong B<>nse u£ mutna) and moral responsibility which 
Dr. Arnold, then master, was continually instilling into his 
pupils, and the system, however good as a rule, told rather 
injuriously on young Clongb: it induced a premature wear« 
and worry of mind, and gave to the boy a little world 
within which was anything but n fitting preparatinii for the 
great one without. His boyish letters became as serions 
AS sermons, and the writer seemed oppressed with the 
weight of his responsibilities. The “ improvement of the 
aciiool,” “the welfare of the school,” were Ids constant 
phrases and continual toil, and for which he was more 
concerned than the trustees in council. Boys of fiftei'u 
and sixteen grow jaded under the blressof exalted motives 
and earnest moral and religious work, and Clough, of an 
csiruest and heroic soul, but a mind more sensitive th.aii 
powerful, stood at the starting-point of life prematurely 
fatigued and despairing of siievess. 

He worked hard and won the Jlallio] scholarship, entering 
that college in 18117, in his nineteenth year. 'I'lie change 
from the Rugby of Arnold to the Oxford of Kewman was 
to Clough the p:issiiig from one forcing-house to another 
still iiitenser uiid iiioi-e opjireNbive. As with many others, 
ho was drawn, as he hiu self says, “like a straw up the 
draught of a chimney,” by the onward force of the great 
Tructarian movement, and any prep^irutiou fur success in 
tlm world was a matter altogether in the htu:kgronnd. 

In 1848 ho published the “ llothie of Toher-na-Vuolich,” 
llie best known of his poems. He now accepted the 
Jicadship of University Hall, l^indon, and on a visit to 
Rome soon after wrote the “Amours dc Voyage." The 
summer of 1850 produced “ Dipsychus;" and not seeming 
CO be hippy in University Hall he now sought a change. 
Ho theiTfore visited America in 18{»2, and settled at 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, there finishing the “Songs in 
Ahwmce ” ho had coinmcneed on the voyage. Not suc¬ 
ceeding hero in any very lucrative cinployrnunl, and missing 
the society of old and valued friends, Clough was not sony 
when tho offer of an uxaminership iu the education oHicc 
gave liim the opportunity of returning to England. He 
now manied, and for seven years lived quietly at home, 
busy with the work of an office whicli allowed liirn scant 
leisure for literary pursuits. His health, never very strong, 
gave way in 18C1, and he visited Greece and Constaiiti- 
nople, writing the “ M.ari Magno" stories by the way. 
Wliile at Florence on his way to Rf»nic lie was overe.otnR 
with the fever, a kind of inaluriu, which after three weeks 
left him weak and worn out, a prey to p.iralysis. With 
this lie wros entirely stricken down, and he died on the IStli 
of November, 18G1, in the forty-third year of hln age. His 
poems and prose remains, with a selection from his letters 
and a memoir edited by his wife, were published in iHflO, 

CLOVSLXT* a fishing village of Devonshire, 11 miles 
fi'iin Dideford (wliich is the nearest railway station), one 
of the most romantic places in the county, stands iu tlio 
cleft of a lock, on which the houses arc built iu lerraee.s, 
one above tbe other, the street being a regular flight of 
steps. Cod, whiting, herring, turbot, sole, aud mackeii'I 
are caught by the fislung vessels belonging to this place, 
hut not to so groat an extent as funncily; and the town 
now depends cliielly on the vibitors who are attracted to it 
by its picturesque situation and the beauty of the sur¬ 
rounding scenery. Poptdatioii, 787. 

CLO'VXR. a name given to different species of 
Trifolium. Dutch or white clover is TrifoUnm repena; 
]iurplo or red clover is TrifuUnm j^ratciut; zigsag clover 
is TriJoUum medium. 

Clover was introduced into tho agriculture of Great 
Britain about the sixteenth century from the Ia)w Coun¬ 
tries, wli^re it bad been long cultivated os green food for 


cattle in situations where natural pastures are scarce. 
The species of clover arc annual, biennial, or perennial 
plants. The annual clovers, with the exception of tho 
carnation clover, TrifoUnm incamatvm ( I'refe incarnat 
or farouche)^ introduced from tho south of Franco, oro 
not so generally cultivated as the biennial or perennial, 
which produce a greater crop, and, being sown along witli 
tho spring com, come up tho first year under its shade, 
and give a full crop in the si'coiid. In good laud they 
will sometimes stand another year, but they fall off iu 
quantity; and it is seldom profitable to allow them to 
remain on the ground more than one year after that in 
which they arc sown. The most approved kind is the 
common rt*d or broad clover (Trifolium j>rateiiae\ which 
is usually sown with hurley or oats, or sometimes among 
wheal and rye in spring. 'J'hcrc is, however, some risk of 
the clover not coming np so well if tho wheat or ryo is 
very close on tho ground. In Scotland clover is often 
sown among wheat, in Norfolk invariably with hurley, 
and in Belgium among rye. This depends on the various 
rotations adopted in different countries. The first crop is 
generally mown and made into Imy. In this pruu'ss great 
care is taken not to break off tbe tender leaves of the plant 
in drying; the swurlh is not shaken out as is done with 
meadow grass, but merely turned over; and if flic clover 
can bo dried and put in a stack without any sliaking, it is 
so much tbe more Vialuahle. Wlicn clover is soaked with 
rain tbe fanner must not staek it so loug as tho least 
moisture remains. 

The white or Dutch <?lover (Trifolium rtpeni) is a 
perennial, which grows rapidly and forms excellent pasture; 
hut its hulk is not sufficient to make it profitable to mow 
it for hay. It is excellent fur sheep, whiidi thrive well 
upon it. A light calcareous soil is best adapted fur 
white clover. 

Another perennial clover, called cow-grass (Trifoliuin 
medium)^ is found Iu all ricli meadows; it is often sown iu 
conjunction with tho white clover in laving down arable 
land to grass. The lesser yellow trefoil (TrifoUnm minua) 
and the bop trefoil (Trifolium procundjens') ai’c also volii- 
al>le varioties found in good pastures. 

The only annual clover which is cultivated is the French 
clover (Trifolium incamaiunC)^ metiUoiicd above, it is a 
most valuable addition to the jdaiits usually sown for fod¬ 
der, from the short time in which it arrives at perfection if 
sown in spring; so that, when clover has failed, this may 
be sown to fill up the baro places. Its principal use is to 
raise very early food for ewes and lambs. Tho Italian rye¬ 
grass (Lolium pertnne Italicum) may he sown with it, 
and will grow as rapidly. After the Trifolium has been 
cut, this will contiuue and givo an excellent secoud crop. 
It is advisable to have fresh seeds from snutliem climates 
from time to time, or it will probably become later every 
year by assimilation to tho climate. English seed of tho 
first year after iin]Kn:tation seems tlie best, being heavier 
and more free from weeds than tbe foreign. On good 
land un acre of clover will produce as much as 3^ tons 
of dry hay; that is, 2 tons the first cutting, and 1^ the 
second. When tbe seed is not intended for tho market, 
tho trouble of clearing It of the husk may be saved, 
especially in the TrifoUnm incamatum. Clover is cx- 
hauKtiiig to the soil, as it absorbs a large proportion of 
potash, lime, soda, and magnesia, which should be restored 
in tho manure. There was formerly a heavy dnty of 
20^. per cwt. on clover seeds, but after being gradually 
reduced it disappeared in 1853, The annual imports (if 
clover seed amount to between 300,000 and 400,000 ewts., 
valued at from X700,000 to XI,000,000. 

CLOVISI-BSSTLB (Apion), ono of the W]i;fiyTT.R, a 
group of coleopterous insects of tho family KiiYNCoriiuuA, 
ur snout-bearers. Apion apricans deposiU its eggs at 
the flowers of red clover, and its lar\*e pr^ upon the 
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|>1ant. Apion flavipts is dcstractive in the same wa^ to 
white c lover . 

CLOVES. the dried flower-bads of Kugtnia caryophyl^ 
lata (the dove-tree), a small evergreen tree belonpng to the 
order MTRTACRift. It is a native of the Moluccas, whence 
it has been carried to all the other tropical parts of the 
world, and is now caitivated in Sumatra, Malacca, Penang, 
Manritias, Bourbon, Zanzibar, Gniana, Brazil, and tho 
West Indies. The cloves of America are of inferior value. 
Like nutmegs, for u lung time thej were under the exclu- 
Hivo control of the Dutch government, who for many years, 
by forbidding tho exportation of secils or young plants, 
restricted tlic cultivation to the island of Amboyno. 
Tho tree is from 15 to HO feet high, with largo aromatic 
leaves aud bandies of very fragrant ilowcrs. The spice 
is the unopened ilower-buds, gathered before they open, 
and then dried in the sun. The little hall at the top 
of the clove is tho unexpanded petals; by softening the 
clove in hot water these can be carefully laid open by 
moans of a pin. The name clove is a corruption of 
the French wonl clou^ a noil—a name that has been sug¬ 
gested by the resemblance of tlic dried clove to a nail. 
Tile aromatic stimulating cilccts of cloves are well 
known. Oil is Bometiines extracted hi part, and tho 
cloves afterwards sold. These can be told by their lighter 
colour, and by having the Imllons or rounded portion 
broken olT. Cloves readily absorb a considernlde amount 
of moisture, and it is the custom of largo dealers to keep 
them in a rather dump place in order to make them 
weigh heavily and lo<»k fresh and plump. * 

The thickest oil obtained by distillation is at first 
colourless, but by time bottoincis yellow and brown. Its 
tasU! is very fiery and aromatic; it reacts as an neid. In 
time there separates from it a stoaroptine, or clove-catnpbor, 
called cartfophylUit, See Plate blvuTACE-*:, Yul. IX. 

Cloves are employed in medicine, and they arc also 
extensively used for (mliuary pur{>oscs. When rccehcd Into 
tliH stomach they are powerfully stimulant, and promote 
digestion when taken idong with f(K)d which is insipid or 
difficult of digestion. Though tho action is generally 
limited to the stoiuach, yet if taken in excess, or the nso 
Vi'Ty long conthiiKnl, it extends to tho brain, and causes 
giddiness and other inconveniences. Either alone or when 
made the vehicle for carbonate of ammonia, nothing so 
ctfeetually and safely removes that feeling of coldness and 
weight about tho stomach experienced by hysterical or 
gouty peryous, and renders it annccessary tf> have roconrsc 
to alcoholic stiinnlunts, such as brandy, which is too fre¬ 
quently employed under such circumstances. Oil of cloves 
U used much in medicine. 

The impoHs of cloves into tlic United Kingdom, chiefly 
from Holland, the cast coast of Africa, and British India, 
amount to about 1,000,000 Ilm., value X15,0U0. 

Cloves is the name also for the small bulbs formed within 
the mother-bulb of some plants, as the garlic. 

CLO'VIS or CBLODWIO, the first king of the 
Franks, founder of the Merwing dynasty. See Ciilodwig. 

OLOYZnE. a small but ancient (own of Ireland, county 
Cork, situated in the limcKtone plain which extends from 
Cork Ilarbonr to Uallyi*«tton Bay. Tho Protestant bishop¬ 
ric of Cloync is now united with Cork and Ross, although 
it still gives the name to u Roman Catholic ditn’cse. Tiir 
cathedral is an old Gotliic building used as the paiEli 
church. Hear it stands the ancient Round Tower of 
Cloyno. In tho ncighhom'hood are situated some valuabi 
marble quarries. Thu famous Dr. Berkeley and the 
astronomer Brinkley were bishops of Oloyne. Its ancient 
name signifies '‘tlio retreat of tlic caverns,” numbers of 
which exist near. 

CLUB is defitied by Johnson to l>e an assembly of 
good fellows meeting under certain conditions,” but liy Todd 
as au association of persons subjected to jiarUcular rules.” 


It might not bo quite safe to make a positive assertion 
os to the antiquity either of the name or the thing in 
England. But the earliest clubs remembered in our popu¬ 
lar literature date from about the end of the sixteeuth or 
tho beginning of tho seventeenth century. It was then 
that there was established the famous club at tho Mermaid 
Tavern in Friday Street, of which Shakspeore, Beaumont, 
Fletclier, Raleigh, Solden, Donne, &c., were members. 
Soon after Ben Jonson founded another club, which mot 
at the Devil Tavern in Fleet Street. Clubs have ever 
sinuu continued, and many have been celebrated from the 
eminent men who bavo been members of them. Some 
have been political, some literary, and some merely social. 
There are, besides, the institutions known as benefit clubs 
or sooicties fur mutual assistance, which scarcely fall 
properly under the designatiou of clubs. 

The modern subscription houses in London w'hich go hy 
tlie name of clubs, such os tho Athenicum, the Dniverhity, 
tho Senior and tlunior United Service, and others of the 
same description, arc in no respect clubs, according to tho 
ancient Englislt undorshmding of tlie term, beyond the fact 
that every member must be balloted for, or admitted by 
the consHiit of the rest. Political associatious hi iinilation 
of those existing in England were formed at Paris in t)io 
eurlieHt stage of the Frencli Kcvuliitiim, and assumed tho 
English name of clubs. The Breton Club, the Jacobin 
Club, the Club des Kcuillans, and some others, pt^rfonned 
an important part iu the various scenes of that extra¬ 
ordinary drama. 

CLUB-HOUSE. Tlie rlub-bouses of Luiidoii consti¬ 
tute a new class of public buildings, which have the 
character of pahzzi (palatial structures), plainly distin¬ 
guishable from puidic buildings for business or uinnsement. 
While, too, tliej’ eidipse in external appearance almost every 
town mansion of our nobility, they are upon a far more 
spacious scale internally, because, except for the domestic 
part of tlic establishment, iiu other afiailmcnts aro I'cquircd 
than wimt in a private mansion would be. culled the state 
and recept inn rooms; there are in fact rarely any bed-chamber 
flours. The rooms are, besides, more sjtaciuus and lofty 
than in private town-houses of the very first class. Such 
arc the Atheuaium, the Reform, tho Conservative, and 
many others. Tlie number of applications for lulmittance. 
to the existing clubs had become so nmnerous that several 
new ones have been established in recent years. 

CLUB-MOSS or SNAKE-MOSS, a prostrate moss- 
like plant, found in alpine or damp situations in most, 
parts of the. world. All the species belong to tho genus 
Lycopoihum ; that to which the name is most commonly 
applied is Lycopodium clavaium, 

CLUB-ROOT. iSccAmuvry. 

CLUB-RUSH is the common name for the genus of 
plants Scirpus, which belongs to the order Cypkraceas. 
The Bueuush (Sdrput lacuilris) is a well-known 
species, it is found in rivers and ponds in England. 
The root is astringent and diuretic, and was once us<4 in 
medicine. Tiic leavpji are employed for making matting, 
chair bottoms, and many othcrclomestic purposes. iScirpuif 
trifjveter is found on llie muddy banks of tho Thames, 
near l.xmduti, and in the Aiuii, Sussex, and the Tamar, Corn¬ 
wall. ^rirpns mnritimus is fuuud iu salt marshes in 
Great Britain, and Is much relished by cattle. JSrirjunt 
cieepitomx is only from 3 to (1 inches high. It grows mi 
barren turfy lieatlis, and la called in Scotland “deers 
hair.” Slncp fe«'d on it In the spring. Scirpus parenUm 
is only an iiieh liigh. It was first discovered in this 
country by Ruv. J. E. Smith at Lymingtuu. Soirpus 
ihbirosits is the Pi-tsi, or water-cliestimt, of the Chinese, 
and is cnllivateil by tliem for food in large tanks, which 
arc regnl.irly manured and the water at intervals drawn 
offl The tubers are eaten both raw and cooked. In this 
genus the spicules have many ilow'ors, all hermaphrodite, 
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except that Bometunea those at the top hare stamens only. 
The stylo has two or throe stigmas, and is not dilated at 
the base. Three Imndrod species have been described, and 
they are found distnbut«>d all over tlie world. 

OX.UNY, a town of France, in the department of 
SabnO'et'Loire, 12 miles N.W. from M4con, is situated in 
a narrow valley traversed by the Grbne, and shut in hy^ 
two ranges of wooded hills. It is an ancient place, and 
still retains traces of its old fortificatluns. William I., 
duke of Aquitaine, founded an abbey in Cluny in t!ic 
year illO, wiiich liecame the chief house of the order of 
St. Benedict-. The abbey buildings, iucludtng ono of the 
largest and finest Gothic churches in Europe, were de¬ 
stroyed at the Revolution of 1789; tlie abbot's house 
alone escaped, and is now utilized us a museum and 
library. The present town, part of which is built on the 
site and with the materials of the abbey buildings, has an 
hospital and a college, and 4000 inhabitants, who manu¬ 
facture drugget, steel ware, vinegar, ]>nper, earthenware, 
tiles, gloves, linen, and leather. There is an extensive 
trade in cattle, grain, and timber. 

CLV'VIUl is a genus of fishes belonging to the family 
Ci.uriciuj'^ Most of the species are of great value to 
man as f4M)d, tlio herring, sprat, shad, mossbaiiker, 
nle-wifc, pilchard, sordine, tiom© species, however, na¬ 
tives of the tropics, are poisonous, r,g, Clupca thriam and 
Ciupea venenoMa, Dr. Gunther gives the following ns the 
characteristics of the genus :-~The body is compressed, with 
the abdomen seiTatcd, the serrature extending forwards 
to the thorax. The scales are moderate in size or large. 
The dipper jaw docs not project beyond the lower. If 
thoi*e arc any teeth, they are mdimentary and deciduous. 
The anal fin has less than thirty niys; the dorsal fin is 
opposite the veiitrnts; the caudal is forked. 

CLUPX'ZDiE is a family of fishes l)clonging to the 
order Riiysostomi, In this fuiniiy arc included the 
Anchovy, the genus Clu{>ea (heuing, pilchard, &c.), 
the genus Clmnos, native in tlie Indu-l*acific and highly 
esteemed for food, and Megalojis, also used for food. The 
fishes belonging to this family are chiefly coast-fibhes, and 
are distributed over the temperate and tropical zones. 
The body is covered with scales, with naked head and no 
barbels. The upper jaw is coin|x>8ed of the intermaxillary 
bones in the middle, and the inaxillaries at the sides. 
There is no adipose fin, and the anal is sometimes veiy 
long. The stomach has a blind sac, wliilo the pyloric 
Appendages are numerous. The gill-apparatus is much 
developed, the gill-openings being generally very wide. 
The tur-bladder is more or less simple. (Gunlher's Study 
of Fishes,” 1860.) 

GLU'SZA is a genus of plants IxdoDging to the order 
GuTTiFKR.ii. According to Benthnm and Hot#ker there 
are sixty species, natives of tropical and sub-tropical 
America. These are trees or shrubs, often growing on 
other trees, more rarely climbing, and yielding a resinous 
juieg. There are numerous stamens, all or those in the 
interior being joined together into one mass; sometimes all 
are shortly free. Tho fruit is a capsule wliirh opens by 
means of valves, leaving a winged column bearing the 
seeds. The genus is named after "the Latinized name 
(C/tMius) of Charles de rEclosc, a celebrated botanist of 
the sixteenth century. Ciusia roaea is a plant with rose- 
colourcd flowers whicli grows in the West Indies and 
Carolina. Its juice, black and bitter, becomes thick in 
the air, and is often used instead of scainmony. Clwtia 
Jlava has yollow flowers. It is u native of .Jamaica, and 
is grown iu hot-houses in Europe. Its fruit In size and 
shape is like a fig. The yellow juice has been used as a 
dressing for sores iii horses; tho Indians mix it with 
tallow, and pitch their boats with the mixture. Cluaia 
yraneUfiora^ a native of Guiana and Cayenne, has large 
white fiowf^rs, half a foot or more iu length. 


The parasitic nature of Ciusia is well described by 
Charles Kingsley in “At Last:”—“Look at this stately 
tree. A bough has been broken off high up, and from tiio 
wounded spot two plants aro already contending: one Is 
a parasitic orclus, the other a parasito of a more danger¬ 
ous family. It looks like a straggling magnolia, some 
2 feet high. In fifty years it will be. a stately tnw. Look 
at the single long straight air-root whicli it is letting 
down by the side of the tree-bole. That root, if left, will 
be the dcstroyor of the whole tree. It will touch the 
earth, take root below, send out side-fibres above, call 
down younger roots to help it, till the whole bole, clasped 
and stifled In their embraces, dies and rots out, and tho 
matapolo (or Scotch attorney, as it is rudely called here) 
stands alone on the stilted roots and board walls of young 
w(H>d, slowly coalescing into one great trunk, master of 
the soil once owned by the patron on whose vitals he lias 
fed—a treacherous tyrant, and yet, like many another 
trcnclieruns tyrant, beautiful to see, with his shining ever¬ 
green foliage and grand labyniith of smooth roots, stand¬ 
ing high in air or dangling from the boughs in search of 
soil below; and lust, but not least, bis maguolia-liko flowers 
rosy or snow-white, and green egg-shaped fruits.” 

CLYDE, tho tliird river iu Scotland for size, and by far 
tlie most important with respect to its navigation, rises, at 
a height of 1400 feet above tlie sea, from numerous 8ourci\s 
in the range of mountains on the bonler.H of the counties of 
Lanark and Dumfries, receiving, in the earlier ports of its 
course, the Doer and other small streams, which join it 
near the village of Elvanfoot. For 2.5 miles it runs nearly 
north, through a valley bounded by the Lowther and the 
Tiiitu hills on the west, and the Moffat hills on the cast, 
till it reaches the vicinity of Carstairs. In its progress 
through this valley tho Caledonian Railway repeati‘dly 
evusKos it, and at several places it approaches a branch of 
the Teviut ho closely tliat in high floods they unite. Near 
Carstairs it takes a direction south-west, where the Douglas 
Water falls into it, after which its course is cJmnged to 
about W.K.W. Near Lanark it descendH 230 feet in littlu 
more than 8^ miles, forming the Falls of Clyde, cidebrated 
for their beautiful and magiiific^^nt scenery. Of these tho 
most notable are Bonnington Linn, Cora Linn, and Stone- 
byros Liuu, which have a descent respectively of 30, 84, 
and 80 feet. It continues its course through high and 
richly-wooded banks till near Glasgow, where they becomu 
comparatively level. Tho change wrought in the Clyde at 
Glasgow within the present century, by embanking and 
dredging, is siirpriHing, and it is now navigable for vessels 
of upwards of 2000 tons [see Glaboow], while tho tide 
rises but a little way above the city. From Glasgow to 
Fort-Glasgow, a distance of 18 miles, the fall is 38 inches. 
Tho Frith of Clyde, which is defined by the Clyde Navi¬ 
gation Acts to commence at Newark Castle, Port-Glasgow, 
has a north-westerly direction to the Cloch Point, 6 miles 
below Greenock, after which it changes to S.W. Varying 
ill its course from to 6} miles in breadth, it tenninates 
at the island of Little Cunibrae, where it spreads out into 
an estuaiy of 80 miles in width, broken by tho island of 
Arran. From Greenock downwards, many locliH stretch 
away from the frith amid the mountains of Dninbortonsbiro 
and Argyllshire, presenting everywhere scenery of singular 
variety, beauty, and grandeur. The whole course of tho 
river is about 100 miles. Tho first launch in Europe of a 
boat succcssfidly propelled by steam was effected hero by 
Bull in 1812. Since that time a trade in shipbuilding, 
chiefly steamers, has spning up, and is now extensively 
carried on. The district of the valley of the Clyde, known 
as Clydesdale, is famous for its breed of horses, iron and 
coal mines, and orchards. 

CLYDE, LOHD (Colin Campbell), ono of the bravest 
and most distinguished generals of modem times, and to 
whom Great Britain is mainly indebted for the salvation 
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of her Indian empire, was horn in Glasgow on 16th October,' 
1702. His own name was Macliver, bat ho assoznod that 
of his maternal uncle (Campbell), by whose influence he 
obtained an ensigney in the 9th Regiment of Foot on the 
20th May, 1808. Hardly had he donned his uniform when 
he was called into that active sorrico in which nearly his 
whole sabsequent life was spent. He embarked with his 
regiment in July of that year, under Sir Arthur Wellesley 
(afterwards Duke of Wellington), and first heard tlie 
whistling of the bullets at the battle of Vimiern. Subse¬ 
quently his i^giment advanced into Spain under Sir John 
Moore, and he shared in the calamitous retreat through 
Ualida by which it was followed, and the memorable battle 
of Corunna. He was under Wellington during the penin- 
Hular contest, and served at Cadiz, Burossa, Tariifa, Tara- 
f^na, Vittoria, and Almeria. Ho led one of the storming 
Itariies at the memorable assault of San Sebastian, on whicli 
occasion be received two severe wounds. Recovering iu 
time to take part in the passage of the Bidussoo, he was 
again seriously wounded, a musket shot passing through 
his right tliigh, and disabling him frf>ra further active ser¬ 
vice in this war. In 1825 ho obtained his majority by 
purchase, and in 1832 he became by the same means licu- 
tcnant-colonel of the 98tU Regiment. With it ho went to 
China. IIi» nerviecs in this campaign were so brilliant 
that he w.os appointed full colonel. He afterwards re.ceived 
from I^rd Gough the local rank of brigadier, and os such 
distinguished himself in the untoward afTiur of Ramnugger, 
and afterwards in the hard-fought and iu some respects 
calatniious battle of Chillianwallah. Hu was not less dis 
tingnished in the subsequent battle of Goojerat, which 
tiually closed the Sikh wars. For his conduct on tliuKC 
occasions Colonel Campbell was made a K.C.B. When the 
Crimean W'ar broke out iu 1854 he was promoted to the 
rank of brlgadier-genfrul, and as such intrusted witli tlic 
command of the Highland Brigade, forming Hie left wing 
of the division commanded by his royal liiglincss the Duk 
of Cambridge. At the battle of the Alma his services 
were again most couspieuuus, his horse being shot dead 
under liim during the rush which decided the day. 
''Campbell,” says Bczancourt, the oflicial French annalist, 
carried the right iiank of our works at a run, and the 
battle was gained.” At Balaclava, at the head of tl 
“ thin red lino ” formed by the 9Brd Highlanders, ho re¬ 
pulsed the Russmn cavalry os they were swooping down 
nn the port, with its accmiiulatloii of shipping and stores. 
IT|Mm the uppuintment of General Codrington to succeed 
General Simpson os commandcr-in-chief, Sir Colin resigned 
his command and returned to England, deeming himself 
ill nsed by the appointment of an oilicer so much his 
junior over his head. However, at the earnest request, 
it U said, of the highest |)cr8onage in the realm, he 
agreed to resume active service and return to the Crimea. 
This he was prevented from doing by the close of the war. 
For his st'rvices in the Crimea he was mode a major-general 
and a G.C.B. When the Indian revolt broke out Lord 
Palmerston, then prime minister, sent for him on lltt 
July, and asked him whether he would undertake the 
command, and if so, when ho would set out ? “ Within 

twenty-four hours,” replied the Scottish veteran. Prompt 
to his word ho sailed fur India the next day, and roachcc 
Calcutta on tho 13th August. After great exertions ht 
managed to collect a small force, with which ho sot out 
from CiUciitta on 26th October, and reached Cawnpore or 
the 2iid November, where he was joined by a body oi 
admirable tn)Ops under General Hope Grant. By this 
aciscssiou of forces Sir Colin’s little army was raised tc 
6000 men and tliirty-six guns, and with this small fore 
he fortliwith set out to effect the deliverance of Havelock, 
now at the lost extremity in Lucknow. The operations 
which followed were coiidncted with consummate ability, 
and raised Sir Colin to tho highest rank in military glory. 


With tho entire approbation of tho nation he was raised 
by her Majesty to tho peerage by the title of Lord Clyde. 

A notable feature in his generalship was the care he always 
jok of the lives of his men. He died in 1868. 

CLYPXUS (more accurately CUpeiu$\ the circular 
ron shield of the Greeks and Romans. Tho Greek name 
for it was a$pi8» The clypeus had a rim for greatiT 
strength, and on um&o or boss in the centre which both , 
served as a weapon in itself and caused the javelins of 
the enemy to glance off the sltield. When tho Roman 
'egionnrics, from armed citizens, became paid soldiers, the 
clypcus was abandoned iu favour of the tcuium^ an oval 

oblong Hhicld rounded from side to side, in fact a 
section of a cylinder. Tho scuta could be combined into 
a wall of defence without loss of space, which the clypti 
could not; the ttouiu Were also mure nearly the shajio of 
the IkmIj, and being of wood covered with wickerwork or 
hides were much lighter than the older shields. 

CLYS'TERS, LAVEMENTS, or ENEBtATA, terms 
bestowed upon medicinal agents introdneefi into the rectum 
or lower bowel, with the intention of expelling ite conleuts 
or pruduciiig other local effects, and also uecosioually to 
lullucnce the syslcm generally. 

CLYTEBINEB'TEtA, wife of Agamemnon, ^'king of 
men,” chief lender of the Greeks in tho siege of Troy, 
an<l king of Myctm®. She was daughter of Tyndarus, 
and Leda, sister therefore of Castor, and half-sister of 
Helen, cause of all the troubles. In Agamemnoirs ubsenco 
she lived in adultery with Aigisthus, and on tho king’s 
return she murdered him that her jiaminour might con¬ 
tinue to reign with her. For this she herself received 
death at tlic hands of her son Orcstea [Sco Aoamek- 
NON, OuEHTEH.] This is the subject of that magnificent 
trilogy (combiimtion of three tragedies to form a con¬ 
nected whole) the " Orcsteia ” of ACbchylus. 

CNID'US was a celebrated ancient Greek city of Asia 
Minor, on the coast of Caria, tho S. W. pnivince, built 
partly on the mainland, and partly on an island, which was 
reached by a pcnimncnt causeway. It had a considerable 
commerce, but derived almost as much profit from tho 
unequalled sUtue of Venus by Praxitole.s, which was the 
glory of its teinjde, and wiiich brought pilgrims from all 
parts of the aiieieiit world. Conon’s great victory over 
Pisandcr, it.c. 3JI4, tcjok place off Cnidus. 

CNUT, King of England. See Canute. 

COAC^ the general name for any vehicle drawn by 
horses and intcn<ied for tlie use of passengers. The 
earliest known mention of coaches in history occurs in tho 
account of the entry of Charles of Anjou into Naples in 
12 k 0, when it is recorded that his qnern rode in a carriage. 
It is said that the first in England was made in the year 
15.56, and Stow mentions that “ in 1664 Boouen, a Dutch¬ 
man, became tbc queen’s coauhinait, and was the first that 
brought the use of conclics into England.” Anderson 
(“History of Commerce”), on tho other hand, says that 
“ about 1580 the use of coaches was introduced by ' '.ic 
Earl of Aniudcl.” A long time elapsed before this luxury 
was attained by more Hum a few very rich and very dis- 
tlnguibhcd individnals, and a very much longer time heforo 
eoaclies became general. Coaclics let for hire were first 
established in England in 1626 (Anderson). They did 
not stand in the streets, but nt ^e principal inns. In 
1637 there were in lyiudon and Westminster fifty hackney 
coaches. Slage-eoatthes were first used in Englimd mmui 
after tho iutroductlon of hired carriages. The first mail 
Goadi travelled from London to Edinburgh about 1785, 
and to Glasgow in 1788. 

The use of stage-coaclics rapidly extcndi'd itself, and 
from Iho latter part of tho last century until tho establish¬ 
ment of railways there was scarcely any small Un^^l through 
which some stage-coach did nut pass, and no considerable 
road whidi war not travelled by many. In this cqjintry the 
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Iwst Btagc-coaches were very perfect machines, and the 
arrangenieiUs by which they were conducted, when the 
nunibor of persons and animals tliat were eoj^Hp^ed is con¬ 
sidered, we»*c extremely complete. The principal stape- 
coachcB rail with fonr iiorses, and the rate of travelling 
uiiioiig the,coaches was rapid. In ]8n‘) tho distance 
between London and Shrewsbury (164 miles), Kxeter (171^ 
miles), nn<l Manclii*sler(lH7 miles), was done in a day. The 
mull to ilulylicud did the 201 miles in twenty-seven hours, 
and that to Liverpool, 203 miles, in twenty-one hours. The 
conches were on springs, and were strong, light, and elegant. 

Formerly a dnt) of Id, per mile w'ns levied on all couches 
or onuiihuses capftble of carrying mure than eight persons, 
ami \d, per milo if less than that number. In IKGC the 
charge wus reduced to \d, ]M‘r mile on coaches .and omni¬ 
buses of nil sizes, and in 18(5!) it was nfiolished ultogetlic.r; 
MO that they now have to pay only tlic four-whiM*lcd carriage 
license of i)2 2s. a vear. See Haiiknicy CtiACii. 

'J’he omiiitms, a sort of long-bodied euacli, W'us intro¬ 
duced into London in 1831, and by an Act pitsscd in 18H3 
couches and omuilmses were allowed to ply for Jiiie in the 
stiX'etK. |Sco Omnihus.] Within the last few years 
rouebing has revived as a fasbiotinlile ainusrnient. A 
Coaching Club ha.s hern estuhlislied In Isauion, while 
ineiiibers of the arist(»cr.'iey ]irulo tlieinselves on their shill 
in driving a four-in-hutid; and nuinhers of tlu*se well- 
appointed vehicles are now conspicuous in Uolten How 
during the “ season.'* Coaches also run during tlie sum¬ 
mer season between Loudon and some of the well-to-do 
suburbs, many gentlemen preferring this to the hurry and 
bustle of a railway journey. 

COAGULA'TION, the solidification of ulupiid produced 
without ovaporalion aiul without crj'stalli^ution. The ti*nn 
is most familiar a.s applied to the coagulation of the blood, 
which sets into a jelly-like mass or clot in twtj or three 
luinutcH after removal from the living body, subsciiucntly 
parting with the ycllow’ish fluid called sirmn, scpu'czid out 
of it as it contracts gradually, during from tw’eiity-four to 
forty-eight hours. See the article Itj.<>tu>. 

Tlic question arises, Why does not the blood coagulate in 
the body? The. fibrin which hinds the blood-clot together 
with its network of threads docs md exist ns fibrin in living 
blood; and if by the uddiliou of salt, or by exposure to 
cold, coagulation is checked, no fibrin appears so long as 
that condition eonthme^s Wc know that the formation of 
fibrin Is the cause of coagulation, because if living blood bo 
whipped with twigs the fibrin may be withdrawn clinging 
to the twigs, and the blood will then n<st coagulate. A 
Kuhstancu called can be obtained from the plasma 

of blood (that is, blood minus the eorpiiscli's), and a solu¬ 
tion of this substance in neutral saline solutions readily 
coagulates. It is believed now that ]>lasmiue contains two 
substances, JibriHftye.n and Ibc union of 

which produces fibriu, Imt which in living blood exist in¬ 
dependently and ajmrt. Fibrino-plastin is often called 
paraglobuii7U Schmidt has, however, shown that 
even these two substances, if isolated, wdll not form fibrin, 
and 3 >os(nlate 8 the addition of a third factor, some sort 
of Jibrin Jtrmcut. His theory is that such a ferment 
may Uu produced W'bcu the blood dies and tlio corpuscles 
break dtjwn. 

Coagulation is hastened by warmth, by rest (blood 
shaken about In a vessel reniHiiis long fluid), by contact 
with foreign matter, as when it is stirred, by exposure to 
air, and by the addition of u moderate amount of water. 
It is retarded by cold—entirely pnwented, indeed, at a 
temperature below dO''; it is also retarded by bent above 
120 , by the addition of birge quantities of water, by ex)n- 
tact with living tissues, by the addition of salts, and by 
protection from the air. 

COAL (Ger. hjhle) is a fossil fuel, tho result of tho 
decay and subsequent iuduratiou of vcgotablo remuius; it 


is therefore nii impure variety of amorphous carbon, con¬ 
taining variable amounts of incombnstiblo substances or 
ash, liydrogcn, and oxygen, with smaller quantities of uitro- 
gcii and sulphur. It is black or dark brown in colour, and 
is capable of nuppurting combustion, so as to bo employed 
directly in fumacos and fireplaces for the production of 
beat; it is brittle and not soluble in oil of turpentine or 
benzole (ns tho bitumens are), has a Hpcclfic gravity of from 
1*2 to 1*8, and a hardness of from 0*6 to 2'5. When coal 
is heated out of contact with uir, the volatile constituents, 
chiefly compounds of hydrogen, oxygen, and nitrogen, aro 
driven off, leaving the fixed constituents carbon and ash. 
The relative proportion of thfjsc two—the fixed to the vola¬ 
tile constituents—in the cmnhuatihLt pvri'nm of the coal 
forms the basis on which the must satisfactory ciassifica- 
tiun of coals has been founded:— 

AntbrnciU contains above 90 per cent, of fixed car¬ 
bon. This is .1 hard brilliant vaiiety that docs not soil 
tlie fingers when touched; It produces great bout when 
humiijg and little llamc, and is u good <'<iul for smelting or 
for drying malt or hops. Graphite, which is almost pure 
curl>on, may he considered ns an extreme form of this, in 
which all the volatile cuustitueiits have h(*en expelled. 

Stini-bUuminona or at^nu-anihracUic coals contain 80 or 
86 jier cent, fixed cai boil. They burn freely, pi uducingmucli 
flame and a high temperature, but do not cake. Tliey aro 
ebii'fiy employed as alearn coafa^ and are valuable especially 
in marlm* steam-iMulers. 

B'Uuminima coal Is tho varlctv we are most familiar 

0 

with, as it is in very general use for bonseliuld and domes¬ 
tic purposes. Tn this kind the fixed carbon varies from 
about (10 to 80 per cent. These coals hum with a strung 
bilglit flame, and generally cake when heated. 

/Iiyhlt/ bitumiimua or ,/at coala contain under .*>0 per 
cent, of fixed earlKUi; they are cblcfly udn]>ted for tho 
production ol gas and exike. 

Of other varieties of coal Oan.nkf. i.s a highly bilutntnous 
variety, with a high pere.eiitage of ash. Tliu word “ivanuel” 
is from candle, us it burns with a hrighi flame. It does not 
soil tho fingers W'hen touched, and can bo worked in tlio 
lathe. Jet is an o.xtremc variety of caiincl coal, found 
at Whitby in Oolitic strata. JlnotvN (*oaIj is of ]ii>st- 
carbonifernns origin, mid includes intermediate vurielics 
between wood and tiiic coal. Li(>nite is a variety of brown 
coal which has a woody structure. Tkat, ulthungh nut 
generally cousidered as coal, is neviTtheless cool in an 
hieipient stage of formation. Coid occurs in strata of all 
geological ages, from the carlioniferous to the very re¬ 
cent periods. It was also present in some precarbon- 
iferous rocks, although probably only in small quantities; 
hut as these have in general been much melumorphosed, 
it has heeu converted in them into graphite or plumbago, 
as in the Silurmn of Cumberland. Thin beds of an- 
tbraeile, however, occur in tho Cumbro-Silurians of tho 
Isle of Man, aud in Cavan, Inland, also in Norway, 
while some of the New South Wales coals aro considered 
to be possibly of Devonian age. Certainly tbe great coal- 
bearing period w'as the carboniferous, and the most pro¬ 
ductive scams imve been found in the upper carlioniferous, 
or coal rneaaurL's, which consist of beds of limestone, 
shale, coal, and sandstone; the shales are often highly 
carlKinaceous, yielding mineral oils on di&tillation; the 
sandstones ore gcnurully fine grained, but they often pass 
into grits and conglomerates; between the laminse thin 
seams of carbonaceous substance often occur, and the sand¬ 
stones may be liiglily impregnated with oil; the Jimcstuiies 
arc generally of marine origin. These kinds of strata may 
be repeated in tbe series many times without any apporont 
regular order of succession. The coal seams vaiy greatly 
in thickness, but all seams, except tho caunel coal, have 
their under-clay, wltitth almont always contains numerous 
roots of plants. Overlying the seams there is generally a 
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sandstone or a ebale impregnated with carbonaceons matter, 
and containing the impressions of leaves and fronds. Beds 
of ironstone often ocenr. These may bo cither continuous 
beds, or layers of nodules. They dways contain a largo 
percentage of carbonaceous matter. 

The Coal MoBsarea have been sepumted into three 
chief divisiouB 

(1.) The Upper Coal Meaeurte consist of reddish 
sandstones, witli rod, purple, and blue clays. There are few 
coals in this division, and the limestones arc not of murino 
origin, thougli they may have lu^en formed in brackish 
water; they contain Micrvcotichus carhonarivg; fisli re¬ 
mains also occur. 

(2.) The Middle Coal Meatares contain thick coals 
with fresh-waitr hivnlr>e» like Unlo, Anthrueosla, &o.; 
irregular gray and yellow sandstones, beds of clny, shale, 
and m'il, the wliolo about 3000 fec^t in Luncitshirc. 

(3.^ The f.ojcer Coal Measures^ or Gannister Beds, con- 
taiu thin coal scams and marine shells. These beds forni a 


peculiar Bilicious footstone or floor to the Gannister coal; 
the whole scries is about 2000 feet thick, consisting of 
saiidstuues, shales, flagstones, ironstones, and coal. All the 
fossils ore of marine genera, as Goniatites, Orthocoros, 
Avienlo-pecten, 

The floin of the coni mca.sures is both abundant and of a 
fairly high organization. ]t presents a great shnilarity all 
’over the world, both in high and low latitudes, so that we 
must infer tho temperatnro was verycqnable. It is largely 
composed of vascular cryptogams, but forms of the lower 
phaiiei'ogums are also to bo found. 

The most abundant plants of the period probably were 
tho ferns. These were wonderfully like e&isting forms; 
they were chiefly diminutive species, but the larger tree 
ferns were also present. A few of the numerous genera 
may be mentioned. Tiio general form of Pocopteris is evi¬ 
dent from tho flgnro; tlie leafiots are traversed by a strong 
mid-rib giving oft* veins at right angles. Those H|>ccies 
with lung and narrow pinnnies are tcimod Alethopteris; iu 




Cyclopteris dllaTata. 



Antorophyllitos cquisetiformls. 


tiiese there is often a dichotomous venation, and the leaflets 
adhere by their base. Ncuroptcris somewhat resembled 
the modern Osmundu; tho leaves are soniewhat cordate, 
with a fine dichotomous venation. Sphenoptcris in general 
aspect resetnbled tho recent Adiantum; leaflets were 
lobed, with a radiating venation. Other genera, but less 
abundant, were Udontoptcris, Lonchopteris, and Cyclop- 
tcris. All these were small vaiietics, forming probably the 
thick undergrowth of the coal swamp, but large stems of 
ti*ee ferns, ns PalfDf>pteris and Caulupteris, have boon found, 
showing the ragged ovoid scars loft by the decidnons leaves. 

Tho Oalamitks wore tall reed-like plants with hollow- 
oluted stems, which were longitudinally striated and 


fluted, the foliage con.’^isling of whorls of loaves home at 
the joints. Some of these aro represented in the figure 
Astcrophyllitcs; other forins of tho foliage are Splicno- 
phyllmn and Amuilaria. These plants belonged to tho 
KQUiSKTACh.K, but Were of gigantic proportions compared 
with living horse-tails, which are usually small rush-liko 
plants, seldom exceeding a couple of feet in height; these, 
however, often had stems 2 feet in diameter, and wore over 
30 feut ill hcigiit. The Calumitcs appear to have formed 
dense brakes iu tho existing woods. 

The Lepid«Mi<nidra were a remarkahlo family that are 
now completely extinct Large trunks and branches have 
been found, which show that tho ortgioal trees must have 
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TncflKured from 2 to 4 feet In diameter at. the basc^ and liave 
been from 40 to GO feet in hei;;bt. Tbe imrface of the 
trunks and braticlicR is re^larly marked in a rhomboidal 
pattern, which arc tlic sears from tlH< crowded and regularly- 
arranged leaves (hence the name scale tree). Tho remains 
of theso plan<R arc very abundant in the coal; the fruits or 
cones known as Lepidostrobus bear in tho axils of tbeir scales 
spores like club niosM'S, which are of two kinds, small and*' 
large, microsporcs and inacnispores. Tbc internal structure 
of the stem is also similar to that of the club musses, but 
instead of tbe solid tibro-vascular bundle, like the. latter, 
tbe LepidcHlendra have a comparativtdy small 6bro-vascular 
cylinder with a distinct pit!). The Sigiliaria are not unlike 
the Lepidudendra, but the trunks were fluted and orna¬ 
mented by parallel perpendicular seal-likc impression.s (l^t. 
sn/if/a, a seal), probably the scars of the Isrscs of the leaves 
which have fallen; the roots of thcs(' plants are found abund¬ 
antly, particularly in the “ undcr-clay;” tliey are known os 
S>tigmaria from the pitted surfu<ui left by the rootlets. These 
plants were probably the largest trees of tbc coal measure 
forest, some steins being upwards of 100 feet in height and 
6 feet in diameter. 

Numerous broad elongated parallel-veined le-aves, not 
unlike those of tho modern Yucca, occur in the coal; these 
hav’C been termed Cardaites, They had a long straight 
trunk upwards of <10 feet liigh, the leaves forming a cluster 
at the tup. The exact position of these plants is doubtful. 

The remains of conifers found in the coal measures are 
mostly stumps, logs, fruits, and leaves. The logs occur 
plentifully in the sandstones, and arc supposed to have 
l>cen drift timber floated d<iwn from the highlands of the 
country. These, conifers dilTurod greatly from their recent 
representatives; llieir nearest living congeners appear to 
be the Araucarias, or the Snlisburia of Japan and Chinn, 
theii* most remnrkuhlo peculiarity being tho presence of a 
largo pith. Of the various fruits Trigonoe.:irpum has a 
structure like the nuts of Salisburiu or Ton'e^>a, while Oar- 
diocaipon is flat, broadly ovate, witli a cordate, base, and 
an acute bifid apex. 

It is very evident that most of the plants of this period 
were of very generalized types, b<dug allied the one tt> the 
other. A number of spikes {^PoihocLfea Urantonii) found 
in tho lower bods near Kdinbnrgh arc supposed to have 
belonged to an arum-like plant, and if so, the monocotyle¬ 
dons are represented. 

In tho British Isles the coal measures occur us discon¬ 
nected {)atclics distributed over a very wide area. It is 
possible that tliesc patches wore originally connected 
tugotlier, and that their pres<>nt separation is duo to 
donudatiun. rrudnetivo seams of coal oe«ur in most of 
these; to the south of the area they occur towards the top 
of the series, hut on proceeding north they arc found much 
lower down. In these separated coal areas two iHstinct 
types are recognizable. In a coal-hanin the older rocks 
rise to the surface all n nnd the coul measures, ns at the 
Forest of Dean, Biistol and Somerset coal-hasin; however, 
in ilic latter tho basin is partly eoiic(‘aled by newer strata. 
In a coaUjield tho coal measures crop out on one or two 
sides <iuly, passing on the otlier sides under, and dipping 
away with the newer nx^ks. Such fields arc r^inensldrc, 
York, North Stafford, &c. Tliese distinctions were sufier- 
iuduced long after the coal measures had been dejKisited, 
bat in many cases patclu'S ujiparcntly disconnected at the 
surface arc continuous under the overlying newer rocks, and 
in some cases coal exists under newer rucks where no indi¬ 
cation of its pre.scnce is to be found at the surface. 

For convenience in describing the British coal-fields wo 
may separate them into three districts—viz. tho W'cst of 
Fngland, tho central diKtrici of Engbind, and tlio cfjol- 
fields of the nortliem district. 

The coal-fields of the wcstcni district of England—the 
South Wales, Bristol and Somerset, and the Forest of Dean 


fields—are isolated fragments of one large coal-field that 
has been thus broken up by denuding agents. It is also 
])robab]c that the culm measures of Devon (highly argil¬ 
laceous anthracite, representing the coal measni’cs) accumu¬ 
lated towards the edge of this field. The same scries of 
beds can be traced tliroughuut each, although of dificrent 
thicknesses:— 

Forest 


South Wales. 

Bristol. 

of Dean. 

Feet 

Feet. 

Feet 

Coal measures, . 7000-12,000 
Millstone grit, • 1000 

Carboniferous liinc- 

5100 

... 2400 

070 

... 460 

stone and shale, 1200 

2520 

650 


The synclinal trough in which these lie runs in an cast 
and west dmxjtion; the rocks have suffered considerable 
metamorphosis towards the west, where the coal is con¬ 
verted into anthracite, ns at Pembroke; but to the cast 
excellent bituminous coals occur. 

TJie Coal-Jhld of Hunih Walts is upwards of 100 
miles in length, and the average breadth in the cuunties of 
Monmouth, Glamorgan, Cannartlien, and part of Brecon, 
is from to 20 miles; it becomes mucli narrower in Pem¬ 
brokeshire, being Uicre only from 3 to 6 niilcs. This araat 
of about 000 square miles, exUmds from Pontyptsd on the 
east to St. Bride's Bay on the west, and forms a vast basin 
of limc.Htone, in which the coid measures are de])ositcd. 
The lowest bed is 700 fathoms deep at the centre, and all 
the principal strata lie from GOO futlioms deep to Ibis depth. 
The occurroiice of rich iron ore with or near tbe coul has led 
to tho establishment of vast ironworks in South Wales. 
The aimnai yield of the collierios w over 17,600,000 tons. 

The Fort»t of Lttm Coal~hmin (teenpios an irregular 
elliptical area of about 34 square miles circumscribed by 
tbe triangle formed by the Wyc, the Severn, and the road 
from Gloucc.iter to Ih>ss; the largest diameter, from N.N.K. 
to S.S.W., is alxiut 10 miles, the shortest about 6. It con- 
tiiins about thirty scams of coal. A small cx)al-ficld lies a 
few miles north of it Annual yield, about 800,000 tons. 

The South GlovceMer aud Somerset CotU-Jicld. —Tliis 
basin Qe.cupic8 an irregular triangular space, bounded on 
the south by the Mendip Hills, and converging northward 
to tho village of Ftirt-worth in Glouccsterslure. From 
Ltttisdown to the Mendips tbe continuity of the basin can 
be well ascertained, the coal measures being uncovered in 
some of tbc valleys in whicli the princijial collieries aie 
situated. In other places shafts have been sunk thnmgli 
the overlying horizontal deposits, beneath which the coal is 
worked. The greatest length of this aroa is 25 miles; the 
width, from tbe collieries near Bath to ihose of Bedmin- 
ster, near Bristol, on the west, is about 11 miles. Tbe 
yield is rather over 1,000,000 tons |Mir annum. 

The Coal-felds of the Central Districts of Eut/lasid .— 
In some of the fields of this district neither tlie carbonifer¬ 
ous limestone nor the millstone grit are present, so that tho 
coal measures rest directly on Silurian or Cambrian rocks. 
Many of tho fields in tho centre of tbe district, although 
disconnected at the surface^, arc in reality united below the 
overlying rocks. To tho nortli the York and Durby fields, 
separated by the Pennine Hills from those of lAncashiro 
and Cheshire, were formerly continuous, but since the 
elevation of the Pennine chain tho coal measures have been 
denuded off. In tliusc fields the carboniferous liinostones 
and millstone grit are represented by a scries of estuarine 
strata, the Yoredale scries, and Uiis character is found to 
prevail further north. 

The Warwickshire Coal-feld commences near Coven¬ 
try, and coutiuucs in a north-west direction to Poleswortli 
and Wareston, about milos east of Tamworth, a distance 
of IG miles; its average breadth Is about U miles. All the 
strata rise to the E.N.E. The principal collieries are near 
the south of the field, at Griff and Bedworth. The depth 
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of the first is 117 yards, and the principal scams are 3 yards 
in thickness. 

Tht CoaUfield of Ashby-de-la^Zourh is of a very 
irrejcolar figure. The greatest length, from north-west to 
north-east,is abont 10 mQes; the greatest breadth, about 8 
miles; but the area is nearly severed into two distinct 
coal-fields. One of the seams reaches the thickness of from 
17 to 21 feet 

The South Stajffbrdahire or Dudley Coai-Jhld extends 
from Beverton, near Badgely on the N.E., to near SUiur- 
bridge on the &W. The greatest length is about 20 miles, 
and its greatest breadtl), from Walsall to Wolvorliampton, 
is abont 7 miles, hut it is very im^gnlor towards the south, 
being obnost divided into two parts. Many cool seams, of 
8, 6, and 4 feet in thickness, aro worked in the northern 
portion of tliis field; but the southem }Kjrtion is of much 
more importance, as it contfuns scams of from 30 to 45 feet 
in Ihickucss. Tin's enormrms thickness is, Imwcvcr, not 
one continuous seam, but a number of seams, divided by 
layers of what the miiicrK call hand^ which are very thin 
hods of clay-slate. This district mipplics coal to the numer¬ 
ous ironworks in the neighbourhood, the manufactories 
of Birmingham and its vicinity, and all the neighbom'lng 
counties, as far south as Klcoding and Gloucester. 

The Colehrooh Dale Coal Jield extends from Woni- 
hridge to Coal Port, <»n tl»e Severn, a length of about 
C miles; its greatest breadth is abont 2 miles. These coal 
measures arc composed of tlio usual alternating strata, and 
comprise nearly ninety ulteniatious. The seams vary from 
a few inches to 5 feet in thickness; they occur at dejilhs of 
from 100 to 700 feet, and the coal varies mtich in quality 
at diilcrent depths. The yield of coal over the various 
dirisious of Uie great western gi'oup is not less than 
22,000,000 tons annually. 

North Walee Coal-JiHih,~-^A valley crosses th(5 Iblc of 
Anglesey, parallel to the Mcnai Straits, and is fiauki>d on 
both sides by parallel bands of carhoinferuus limestone. 
This coal-field is not of much value, though interesting to 
geologists. In Flintshire a coal-fibld exists, extending north 
and south from the I)e() to Oswestry, ahont 30 miles, not 
continuously, however, but in patche.s. It is snppcised that 
the seams pass under the Bee and join those of J^tneashire. 
The seatns vary from 2) to 15 feet in thickness. 

Coa/-Jitlds of Nvrth Staffords —Tln*re are two detached 
coal-fields: the one situated on the N.K. (»f Newcastlo- 
iindcr-Lyne, tlisUngulshed as the Pottery Coal-field; the 
other at Olicadlc, to the east of the first. The first meas¬ 
ures from 6 to 10 miles in every direction; the second, 
from Z to 6 miles. Thirty-two beds of e<«l have been 
met with, from 8 to 10 feel thick, and at depths of from 
60 to 400 yards. 

The Lancashire Coal field commences in the north¬ 
west of Derbysliire, aud continues thence to the south- 
wostom part of Lancashire, forming an area somewhat in 
the shape of a crescent, having Manchester nearly in tiio 
cimtre. Viewing it os a whole, the strata rise towards the 
exterior edge of this crcsccnt-shujied coal-field; but the 
disturbances by faults and dykes arc very uunutrous. The 
coal from the Lancashire field supplies Manchester, Liver¬ 
pool, aud the surrounding district. 

The Co^-field of South YorkskU'e^ Nottingham^ and 
Z)er5yiAirfc—This extensive field, wdiich in character is 
closely allied to that of Newcastle, occujues an area 
extending north and south from a little to the north-c^jist 
of Leeds nearly to Derby, a distance of more than 
65 miles. Its greatest width, 23 miles, is on the north, 
reaching nearly as for as Halifax to the west. On the 
south it extends towards the east to Nottingham, and is 
here about 12 miles wide; but in some parts it is mud 
narrower. The coal seams ore about thirty in number, 
varying from 6 Inches to 11 feet in thickness. The 
quantity annually raised in these fields is 20,000,000 tons. 
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The. Coal-fields of the Northern DUtrictt.-^lt has been 
noticed that in some of the central coal-fields there was a 
great thickness of estuarine strata—Toredale beds—below 
tlie coal measures; in Nurthumborland coal-bearing strata 
occur in beds older than these—-the Tweedean series, and 
further north the estuarine character is found to commence 
etill earlier, so that in the central valley of Scotland the 
wliolo carboniferous series contains interstratified beds of 
cm)h]. The coal-fields here are on two distinct horizons, 
the one in the Yoredale beds containing oil-shales, coals, and 
iron measnn'S, the other is in the true coal-measure scries. 

The Whitehaven Coal-field is situated on the west 
coast of Cumberland, and extends from near Egremont, 
sonth of Wliitchaven, to Allonby on the north. Some of 
he seams are very thick aud of the finest quality; the 
shafts are very dc^*p, and some of the mines aro worked 
under the sea. 

The Coal-fidd of NorihuinherJand and Durham com- 
ncnces near the month of Uie river Coquet on the north, 
and extends nearly to the Tees on the iM)nth. As far as 
Shields the sea is its honiKi:iry on the cast; from that 
point it leaves a iit.argin of a few miles between it and the 
sou, and extends uhont iO miles west from Newcastle. It 
has an tirea of about 700 square miles, its greatest length 
is 58 miles, and its greatest breadth al>oiit 21. Tho Ixds 
in this urea generally dip towards tho cast and crop out 
towards tim west, so tliat the coal scams in some places 
appear at tlic surface, while to the ca-st they are found 
at great depths. 'J'hu total Ihickuess of tho measures is 
about 2000 feet; tho coal seams iji the upper portion ore 
nworkable, bnl valuable seams occur in the lower porttou. 
Tlfis eoal-fjcld snpplies nu enonnous quantity of coal. The 
famous WsilKend Collieries have been abandoned, but the 
name is btill given to t]\e best coal from this coal-field. 
Tlio quantity of eoal obtained from Nortlmmberland and 
Durham exceeds 30.000,000 tons per annum. 

j^Tho various English eoal-ficlds HT<^ very clearly shown 
in th(* four coloured ISIaps in Volume IX. of this work, 
illustrating fhe article Minrs."] 

Scotch Coal-JieliU .—Seveml small coal-fiolds occur in 
Dninrricsshin*, fumiing n.'imiw basins in tho valleys of the 
great southern tnuisilion chain of Scotland. 

The ]>rincipnl coal-district of Scotland occupies the 
tract which forms the great central lowland of Scotland. 
In tho county of Haddington aro several seams of good 
workable coal. 

In Lanark the coal-fields um numerous and extensive. 
Thu %VilMontown coal-baRin and the Ciimpy basin both 
occur in the parish of Cumwath; they cout^ rich scams, 
aud fonn part of the great coal-basin of the Clyde, which 
extends on both sidi^s of that river, and the centre of 
which is near Dolzicl. On tho same side of tho river, in 
the jiarisli of Mnukland, there are many collieries, in which 
the thickest lK>d of coal is !> feet, and is of good quality. 
On the left bank of the river coal is w'rought in several 
places, such us Ruthcrglen, Cambitslang, Hamilton, Ston# 
house, and Douglas. Tliroughout this district seven seams 
of coal aro usually found williin 415 f(*et ot the surface. 

'ilio eoal-basiii of the Clyde extends into Benfrew, 
where there are many collieries. Coal is wrought in the 
parish of Eastwood, in that c^mnty, in several seams of 
various thickness; but none exceed 2 feet 6 inches. Tho 
whole aro of good (juaiity. Five of them are wrought in 
pits varying in depth from 10 to 40 fathoms. Coal 
occurs in dilTciciit places in tho c-ounties of Dumbarton, 
Stirling, Linlithgow, Clackmannan, Perth, and Kinross. 
The average annual yield of tho cnUicries in tho area of tlio 
nortljcm group is above 16,000,000 tons. 

Irish Coal-fields ,—Coal has been discovered in more 
or loBB quantity in sevuuteen counties of Ireland. The 
Leiuster coal-district is situated in the coxuity of Kil¬ 
kenny, Queen's County, and county of Carlow, sit also 
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extcndK a nhort distancu Into the county of Tipperary^ as 
fur as Killcnanle. This Is Liio principal carbonaceous coal- 
district. The Mnnstor cual-district occupies a considerable 
portion of the counties of J.imerick and Kerry, and a large 
jmrt of tho county of Cork. It is by much the most 
extensive in Ireland. Coal and calm have been raised fo;* 
nearly a century in the neigbbonrhoud of Kantnrk, in the 
county of Cork. At Dromagh Golliciy the work has hi>eii 
carried on lo a very cousidorublu extent; luid tho beds 
found in it ore of four kinds, Iho tho iiock^coat^ 

the Dulk-^bed^ and BatICf-bed, TJic greatest depth jjf 
the Mnnster collieries ia about 80 yards. Tho Cuiinaught 
coul-district has been very little explored, although it is 
known to contain good bituminouR coal The Ulster coal- 
district commences near Unngannrm, in tlie county of 
'J'yroiu*, and extends in a northern direction. 

Coniineuial Europe *—In the centre and south of 
France some small coal-fields occur in the valleys of tho 
Loire, tho Allier, tlio Cn*nsc, tho ]>ord(»gne, tho Aveyron, 
and tho Ardheho, bclween ridges })rocecduig from tho 
primitive central group comic<;ted witii the Ceveiines; and 
in a few localities soino of the tlnckc.st btHls of coal yet 
discovered have hesju found. In llni north e)f Franco tho 
coal-formution occupies a vc?iy large tract of country, 
vniiiiiiig westward from ITardingheii, near Tloulognc, by 
Vulencleimes, and tluaice up tiie Scheldt and down the 
Mouse to Kschwuilcr, heyond Aix-l.a-Chnpelle. [Sec 
Uklgium.') The district along tlie Mcum‘, hetwcon 
Komur and Lihgc, contains coal. The coal-districts iti the 
iiortli of Germany arc prolmbly the prolongation of the 
Belgian formation. In Saxony coal is found in many 
places along tho northern f(K)l of the Erzgebirge. It is 
extensivedy worked near Zwickau and also neai* Dresden. 
Tlioro is a very extensive co:d-district in Bohemia, extend¬ 
ing iuto Upper Silesia. Good coal is found in Sweden, and 
ill vast abuudanco in the central and southern portions of 
Biissia. Spain contains a largo quantity of cool, both 
bifuminous and anthracite, the rlcliest beds being in 
Asturias and Catalonia. In Turkey coal is found border¬ 
ing on tho Carpatliian Mountains, in Serviu, Bumnclia, 
and Bulgaria. 

Amiu —In Asia cool has long been worked in Obina, 
and what has hitherto been obtained is very .serviceable. 
Goal is likewise found in Borneo, and in the countries 
immediately around tho Persian Gulf, hut of n very 
indifieruut description. In most parts of Culch tuiul occurs 
ill abundance, and nf good quality; it ignites quickly, and 
bums to a white ash. Coal is also found in numerous dls- 
ti'icts of Indio, hut of late years little progress has boon 
made in production. The coal-fitdds of Bengal are the 
only ones worked on any systomatin plan, and these pro¬ 
duce about 400,000 tons out of the 500,000 tons raised 
annually in tho country! Tlic resources, howevci-, appear 
to be veiy extensive. 

. Aimrica and other Cot<»frtes.~Thcro are in North 
America four priiicijial cool areas. Those are—the great 
central coal-fields of the Allcglianics; the coal-fields of 
Illiuols and the basin of tho Ohio; that of the basin of tho 
Missouri; and those of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and 
Cape Breton. Besides tliese there are many smaller coal 
areas, which in other couutrlos might well t^e rank as of 
vast national importance, and which even in America may 
one duy coiitributo greatly to the riches of tho various states. 

The area of tho coal-fields in tho United States is 
220,000 square miles, besides which it is supposed that 
adjacent to tho Becky MounUuns there are very extensive 
fields of lignites, tertiary, and other inferior coal. Tho 
state of Pennsylvania is that iu which the greatest quantity 
of *•001 js^ raised. [See IIviTicn Statks-J The coal- 
fiidds of British America, which are compris^ iu the pro¬ 
vinces of New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Prince Edward^ 
Island, and Newfoundland, occupy an area of not less than ! 


8000 square mllrs, and already a significant item appears-' 
in the returns, namely, of coal exported, among other 
parts, “ to tho United Kingdom.” Considerable deposits 
of cool are found in Brazil, and a very rich field exists !n- 
Ohili, between Santiago and Valparaiso. Abundance of 
coal bos also been found both in Australia and New Zealand. 

It is Yciy difiicalt to concoivo the conditions that pre- 
vailetl during the coal-measure period, but it is evident 
they wero eminently fitted for the luxuriant growth of 
vegetable life. Tlio temperature all over the globe must 
have been very equable, and greater in the higher lati¬ 
tudes than at pri^ut; it is also probable that the atmo¬ 
sphere was very humid, and by many it is supposed to liave 
lieoti higlily chargod with carbonic acid. 

'J'he actual coal forest appears to have fiourished on wide 
mud fiats bordering the sou, and possibly subject to its 
inundation, like the mangrove swamps of Florida or Ber¬ 
muda, or they may have been flats near the mouth of some 
large river, llko^tlic Ganges,-Amazon,or Mississippi Here 
immenHc masses of vegetation fionrished and died, thick 
carhunaccons deposits thus accumulated, tho subsequent 
coinpreusion and alteration of which produced our modern 
coal. The cessation of vegetuhio growth that terminated each 
coal scam may have besm product either by tlie exliaustion 
of the soil, or by the inundation of tho sea; in cither case 
the layer was eventually covered up by sediment, which 
now forms the roof of the coal, and these conditions wore 
rrptmted over and over again throughout the whole cool- 
measurii series. It is therefore necessary that tho period 
sliould have been one of gcucral subsidence, with probably 
a cesHutiun or reduction of the rate of subsideuco at those 
times when tho coal was iu formation. It is not necessary 
that there shonld liavu been an uphmval of tho land at 
these periods, hut simple pauses to allow of the shallows 
silting up. 

Wlum vegetable matter undergoes decay with free acc-ess 
of air it becomes split up chiefly into carbonic aidd (COs) 
and water (HtjO), but where there is a dearth of oxygen 
the changes are difierant; here there is the formation of 
liydrocorbons (especially marsh gas, CIl^), carbonic acid, and 
a separation of free carbon, aud these changes are hastened 
by an increase of temperature and pressure. In this way we 
can account for the conveu'sioD of the original vegetoble 
growth into coal: the gradual escape of tho gaseous pm- 
ducts results in the formation of tho more lii^ly 
carbonaceous vorletioa, till in the extreme stages of 
metamorphism we get anthracite, and finally graphite 
or pure carbon. 

The first mention we havo of coal being known os a fuel 
ap})Gars to be that of Theophrastus, about 800 b.c., wbo 
speaks of it being found in Liguria (Genoa) and Elis on 
the way to Olympias, and that it was used by the iron¬ 
workers. In the British Isles coal cinders have been 
found in some of the old Roman encampments, bat it is 
probable that It was not until the ancient forests wero 
much exhausted that it was extenrively used as fuel. In 
1239 Henry 111. granted a charter to the men of New- 
cnstle-on-Tyno for the raising of coal, aud this fuel appears 
to have been sent thence to London. In 1806 Edwa^ I., 
on petition by Parliament, prohibited the burning of coal 
in London, on account of the heavy smoke; but about 
twenty years later we find cool again in use iu the city, 
and since then its nso appears to have been ever on the 
increase, not only on account of the increase of population, 
but more especially because of tho additional uses to which 
it has been applied. About 1619 it was used in the manu¬ 
facture of glass on the Tyne. At the be^uiug of the 
eighteenth century cool was employed for the performance 
of work, niie of its first applications being at the Wheal 
Great Work, Cornwall, where a pumping engine was erected 
by Savery; later on it was more extensively employed by 
Newcomen and Watt. About the middle of the century 
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it wHB found procticoblo to smelt iron with coni. This dis- | 
covery not only increased the consumption of coal to an 
euonnouB extent, but reviTcd the then declining iron trade of 
Great Ilritttin, winch bus since increased to a marvellous ex¬ 
tent. At the beginning of tho present century a still further 
application of coal was found in the production of coal gas, 
so extensively employed now for the development of both 
light and htai. With tliis now industry a number of pro¬ 
ducts, at first considered waste, were procured, but those 
liave since been usefully employed for tlie prodnetiou of 
^larafllu and the aniline colonrs. 

What tho future development of the coal trade may be 
it is impossible to say, but certain it is the end must 
and our endeavours should be to defer that day as 
long as possible. What new application fur it may be 
found wc do not know, nor what port oth(5T powers may 
take in cuonomizing it wo aro unable to predict; but it 
is very possible that tho production of coal has nearly 
r<.‘aclicd its maximum, and that future years will see it 
suppbmted in some measure by such a force as electricity 
derived from distant water power. 

In 1801, 80011 after the conclusion of the commerdal 
trcidy with France, Mr. Hull, in a work “On tho Ooal- 
hclils of Great Britain,” called attention to the possible 
oxliaustlon of our cool supplies. In 1863 Sir William 
Armstrong noticed tho question in his presideuiial address 
to tho British Association. In 18C3 Professor Jovons 
treated it in on important work; Mr. Stuart Mill took it 
up, the press discussed it, and Mr. Gladstone called serious 
attention to it in his budget speccli. Public attention 
was by this time so fully aroused to tlio importance of the 
question that in July, 1866, on the motion of Mr. Hussey 
^'iviau, a royal commission was appointed to inquire into 
the facts, and report upon the coal question generally. 
The commission consisted of sixteen gentlemen of very 
BUj>erior scientific and practical experience, and after five 
yenr:^ of energetic lulninr tlieir report was presented in 1871. 

The task of tho commissioners was to find answers to 
six great questions, wliidi, in brief, were as follows:— 

1. “ What is the depth to which it is possible to follow 
coal ? ” To this they answered about 4000 feet, because 
of heat. At 50 feet below tho surface tho temperature is 
coustanl at 50” winter and summer, so far as con bo asccr- 
tsiiuL'd in tho United Kingdom. Thence the rate of in¬ 
crease is 1° for every GO feet in our coal-inincs, bnt with a 
teudcncy to increase in tho lower depths. In the deepest 
English mine, at Roaebridge, near Wigan, at 2410 feet tho 
temperature is 04”. At this rate at 4000 feet it will be 
abont 122”. In the hottest English mine, which is in 
Cornwall and is heated by a hot spring, the temperature 
is sometimes 123*’, and the air is saturated. Men work 
thei'6 for short spells of fifteen minutes each, and work 
only three honrs in the twenty-four. It is manifest that 
coal would bo dear if got from 4000 feet under like con¬ 
ditions, bnt, “looking to possible expedients which the 
future might elicit for reducing the temperatnro,” H was 
tiionght that the deptii of 4000 feet might be reached. 

2. “What is tho attainable quantity of coal in our 
known coal-fidds?” Taking 4000 feet as an attainable 
depth, 00,207,000,000 tons, after making oil dedncUons for 
wobte, loss in working, &c. 

3. “Is It probable that coal exists at workable depths 
under rocks newer than the coal measures ? ” T akin g the 
same limits, making tho same deductions, and reasoning 
upon geological data, tho commissioners answered “ yes,” 
and further pointed out where coal may bo sought with 
certainty or with reasonable probability of success. The 
quantity of coal available iii these untried fidds is esti¬ 
mated at 66,273,000,000 tons. Careful inquiiy and ex- 
2 >eriment led the commissioners to point to districts in 
which coal exists at depths greater than 4000 feet, and U 
ai'eus witliln which It is probable that coal may hereafter 


•0 found. The whole amount rotumed as available is 
46,480,000,000 tons of cool at depths less than 4000 
eet, and 41,144,000,000 tons between 4000 and 10,000 
et, which may all become available when men, have 
earned to live and to work where water boils. Besides all 
<hese quantities, wo may or wo may not find more in tiie 
dOntli of England, but meantime tliere are 146,480,000,000 
ous of coal which, according to tho commissioners, may 
lasonably bo depended upon. 

4. ^^Is coal wasted in working?” It Is. In some 
minos 10 tons are lost in gutting 90 out of the ground 
‘or use; but 40, 60, or more tons arc commonly wasted in 
getting 60 or 40 out of a scam. Some seams are left 
vherc they will never bo got at again. In estimating 
^nantitius available for use tlio commission allowed 30 per 
^nt. for loss. If waste can be lessened the available store 
will bo increased by so much; and it is notorions that 
:oal is worked for immediate profit without the smallest 
■egard for posterity. 

5. “I« coal wastcfully used?” To a considerable cx- 
ent it is, but not so much as formerly, when coal was 
irofuaely wasted. 

6. “Is the ascertained ntte of consumption likely to 
ncrcaso?”—a question answered by a whole volume of 
itatistics, history, facts, and figures. The most remork- 
iblc of the latter relate to tho rate of increase since 
1600. In that year the coal produce was 2,000,000 tons; 
n 1750, 6,000,000; in 1800, 10,000,000; in 1864, 
64,000,000; in 1869, 107,000,000; and in 1871, 
117,000,000. It is upon tho question os to whether this 
rate of increase will continue that tho best authorities 
differ, and there are consequently various solutions of the 
pn)blc!n as to tht; time our coal sup]dy will last. 

Professor Jevons in 1865, in cdliug attention to the 
possible exbausUou of our coM, compute tho consumption 
■f 1871 al 118,000,000 tons, as against 83,500,000 tons 
in 1861. Tho amount consumed in 1871-—117,200,000 
tons—almost exactly coindded with tho professuris calcu¬ 
lation, which was founded npon the estimate that the rate 
of growth in tho aggregate annaal consumption amounted 
to uhont 84 P^^ annum on each previous yearns 

consumption. He contended that coal being the source of 
power, and n'qnirod for every great extension of industry, 
the consumption of it would ki%p pace with the progress 
.)f population and industry. Every improyemont to effect 
rcononiy in con.samption has, in tiie case of the steam- 
engine in particular, been attended with an increase instead 
of a decrease in the quantity of coal used, because the 
economy effected had made steam power more extensively 
available; it is therefore inferred that economies would 
have rio effect in dirninishing consumption. A continu¬ 
ance of tho same progress in popnlation and productive 
industry would load to an annaal consumption of no less 
than 2,607,000,000 tons of coal at tlie end of a century. 
Upon this assumed rate of increase, the whole quantity of 
coal which is reported os available in this country woitlu 
be exhausted in 110 years. And if this cstimato of Pro¬ 
fessor Jevons bo altered to make it agree vrith the ton 
years ending 1869, it would have to increased nearly 
4 per cent., which wonld further accelerate the period of 
final oxbanstion. 

This estimate is mcnlificd if wc fonnd our calculations 
upon percentages afforded by censns returns, &c. These 
show that altbougli the population of tho kingdom has 
been and still is rapidly increaring, yet the rate of its 
annual growth is diminiihing. From the year 1811 to 
1821 tho increase was 16 per cent., while from 1861 to 
1871 it was 11} per cent. The rate of consumption of 
coal per head of the population is also very irregolor. The 
increase per bead during fourteen years amount to 8 per 
cent, per annum, owing to tho oxtraordinaiy increase of 
town popnlatiors and of improvements for ecoxomixing 
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UboTxr inrolTing the extended nsa of steam machlner}'. 
Tlio rapid and abnormal development of commercial activity 
which followed the introdocUun of steam power gave a 
sudden impetuH to t]jc consnmptioD of coal which would 
scarcely bo continucMl. It is, in fact, proved by a com¬ 
parison of tlie coal and census retumB that the rate of 
coal used per head of the poimlation follows n dimiulshlnl^ 
ratio analogous to that shown by the curve of population. 
Tho increase of consumption for the four years from 
to 1850 averaged U*0«15 ton per head per annum; in the 
next six years 0*145 ton per head per annum; while in 
the four yours from 18G5 to 18(19 it only averaged 0*04C8 
ton per head per annum. Taking this geometrical, 
diminishing, progressive rate, therefore, tho consumption 
of coals 100 years heneo would bo 27d,000,000 tons, 
and tho estimated 140,480,000,000 tons nviiilable for 
use would last 300 years. 

Using a merely ariihineti(*:d rate of jirogression, that is, 
presuming that the future increase will be at the some 
rote us the average incrcasii for the fourteen years ending 
1871, the consumption at the end of 100 years wriuld be 
415,000,000 tons per mniuin, and at this rale the coal 
would last 270 years. 

Dividing tlie available (juantlly by 118,000,000 tons, 
the quantity consumed in 1871, Tiie stock will last about 
1250 years. 

'i’hcro is, as wc have siiul, a large quantity (»f c(jnl lying 
.at depths iow'cr than 4000 feet, but tiiert* n|ipcai's no 
reasonable prospect of working it, owing to the excessive 
lieai. If, liow'ever, it should at some future period laseome 
available, tho 800 ycat's would be prolonged to 488 years, 
tho 270 to 324, or the 12.50 to 1095. 

It must he obseived, however, that the iiguies given by 
the cuitiinisKion are saiignine even to a degree of improtai- 
bility, Tho 00,207,000,00(> tons in known coal fields 
include tho total cube quantity of all kinds down to a 
deptli of 4000 feet, wliere llm lempemtiiro would he at 
least 122“, and very pnibably higher. Itut if active exer¬ 
tion is almost impossible for any length of time at blood 
lient, it requires more than ordinary faith to believe that 
human beings W'ill ever be equal to the arduous labour of 
mining in an atmospliere 24“ lilglier than that of tlie 
blood. Men may work for short periods of fifteen ininuU'S 
at 128”, where tho heat is dne n<it to ex<*e.ssive de])th, hut 
to the extraordinary phenomenon of a hot spring; but 
from a depth of 4U0(l fi'ct it will not he sueli u trifling 
mutter to bring men to bank every fifteen minutes, even if 
wo aecofit tho improbable Bupjiosiliuu of their being able to 
remain that time. Kedueing tlie estiiimtc of 
toiw to the quantity above tUn limit of blood heat, the quan¬ 
tity is brought dow n to 01,000,000,000 tons. Out of this 
quantity, moreiiviT, 22,000,000,000 tons rmly can be ex¬ 
tracted at a cost augmenting from present rates to the limit 
of commercial impossibiiity. All the cual of the existence 
of which, W'itliin our proHeut limits of available w'orking 
iK,eau8, we have any evidence is, then, 80,000,000,000 
tons. As to the 50,278,000,000 tuns said to exist in 
undiscovered beds, some geologists believe it and others 
do not, so that this large quantity may fairly bo considered 
as rather speculative. Now, applying the calculation of 
Professor Jevons to this reduced quantity, it wDl be found 
that tho Inst ton of the 39,000,000,000 will be extracted 
in seventy years, tliat is to sny, in 1945. 

Whatever view may be token of the question of duration 
of cool, the results will be subject to contingencies which 
cannot in any degree bo foreoeen. On the one hand the 
rate of consumption may he tiirown back to any extent by 
adverse causes affecting our national prosperity, and on 
the other hand new discoveries and developments in new 
directions may arise to produce a contrary effect upon tho 
consumption of coal. I'hcre arc enormous deposits of coal 
in Chin^ but though the Celestial gorenimeiit commenced 


mining on first-rate principles in 1675, distance will for a 
long time prevent China competing as an exporter. The 
eoal-ficlds of Central and Southern Russia are far eaucr of 
access, oud judging by the energy shown recently in their 
development, Russian coal may before long compete with 
British in some of our best markets. 

The absolute exhaustion of coal in the United Kingdom 
is a stage which will probably never be reached. Thei o 
certainly was not, between tho years 1871 and 1881, 
anything like the ropid progressive iuci-caso estimated by 
Professor Jevons in the former year; and a period of such 
scarcity and di'urncss may possibly arrive os would mate¬ 
rially diminish consumption and prolong duration. Tho 
best and most accessible coal Is naturally that which is 
first worked, and nearly all the coal hitherto raised in 
this (wmntry has been taken fi'om tho most valnahle 
scams, many of which have in consequence Buffered great, 
diminution. Much even of the 89,000,000,000 tons of 
coal wc have specially referred to could never be worked 
except under conditions of scarcity and high pric4*. A 
time must even be anticipated when It will bo more 
economical to import port, perhaps the gnsater part, of our 
coal, than to raise the whole of it from our rcsidiuil coal¬ 
beds, and other countries would undoubtedly be in a yiosi- 
tion to .supply our deficiencies, for North America alone 
possesses tracts of exjal-beariug strata, as yet almost un¬ 
touched, of seventy times the area of our own. It may he* 
doubtful whether wu sliall fully inaiotnin our manufac¬ 
turing supremacy when tho importtitiun of coal has hecot/te 
u necessity; but at the same time, looking to the capae.ity 
for work, the cnerg)', entcr|irisc, skill, and Inventive genius 
which Imve distinguished tho British people, it is by no 
means certain that we shall fall behind oilier nations when 
in this one particular we an* put on an equality witli tliem. 

COAXi-FlSB (Garlus rtren«), a fish belonging to Die 
same genus as tho Cud, is found in Britain, and is pai- 
ticnlarly nlinndant on Die coast of Cornwall. It i.s also 
plentiful on the North American coast, and is said to 
range into the Mediterranean. It is valuable on account 
of its size, often reaching 8 feet. The back and dorsal 
fins arc black, the under surface lighter. It is taken in 
great numbers on tho British coasts and preserved for export. 

COAXi-^RADS. In 1810 a committee of the coal- 
onmers of Northumberland and Durham ascertained tliat 
the amount of coal raised annually in those two counties 
amounted to 15,500,000 tons. In 1835 the estimate was 
29,400,000 ions. Twenty years later the quantity raised 
throughout the kingdom had risen to 60,000,000 tons; 
and the increase during the ten years from 1855 to 1804 
was 60 jier cent., the quantity raised in tho latter year 
iicing 92,787,873 tons. In 1885 tho quantity raiBcd had 
increased to 159,851,418 tons; the number of persons 
employed in producing it was 520,802. 

Before 1845 the export of coal from the United Kingdom 
to foreign conntries was comparatively insignificant, as an 
export duty of 4s, per ton wa.s levied on it. This impost 
w.os removed In the year mentioned, and the trade has since 
increased from X000,000 to about .£11,000,000 per annum. 

The exports of coal, coke, cinders, and manufactured 
fuel in 18B5 amounted to 2.3,770,957 tons, valued at 
£11,490,394. The countries to which the largest quantities 
were sent were Germany, France, Russia, Denmark, and 
Egypt. Of the above quantity no less than 6,400,000 tuns 
were steam coal shipped to coaUng ports fur tho use of 
bteuiners engaged in the foreign trade. 

Very shortly after the publication of the report of the royal 
cunmussiun referred to in the article Coal, the price of that 
commodity increased at such on alarming rate that another 
inquiry was loudly demanded, and in 1878 a select com¬ 
mittee of the House of Commons was appointed to examine 
into the causes which had driven fuel to really famine 
prices. The popular idea at first was that strikes occa- 
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sioncd the scarcity, and tlien that combinations among 
the coal-ownors wei*© the cansc. The report of the com¬ 
mittee, however, showed that neither of these causes were 
primarity responsible. 

Immediately on the close of the war in France in 1871 
large demands came from Germany both for coal itself and 
for tbo manufactures, of iron especially, in which coal is 
most largely consumed. The vast extension of railways 
in America and throughout tho world, and the great in¬ 
crease in iron shipping, all coming together about 1870 and 
1871, tended to drain tbe stoclm which had accumulated 
in tbo colliery districts in more leisurely times. Not only 
in iron, but in manufactm'cs of textile fabrics, cbemicals, 
&c., English commerce made an iintnense start forward in 
1871, and caosed a consumption of coal which at lost 
brought demand fully up to the supply. I'he colliers, 
finding pressure put upon them, made new and large com¬ 
binations with a view to more wages and less work. As 
prices rose they asked their share, and in some cases, as in 
the South Wales fields, prolonged strikes ensued when 
their demands were not readily granted. In tbe midst of 
this tho Mines* Regulation Act coiuo into force. Its 
humane provisions regulated tho employment of boys, tbe 
quolilication of tho managers, the safety and the ventila¬ 
tion of the mines. Fourpence or sixpence per ton appears 
to have been the utmost Increased cost involved to euol- 
owners through tho operation of tho Act, but the masters 
thought themselves justified in laying tins tax on the 
liuiriiuio public, and did so, os usual, with intorest. Prices 
went up by rapid and unusual strides, and tho workmen 
again asked for u share in the fresh profits. Tho publica¬ 
tion of tho statistics of the coal commission had given tlie 
public an impression that presently coal would bennobtain- 
ablo, tho rise in price conUrmed it, and a panic of demand 
set in, customers rushing headloug into tho market and 
bidding against one another for ])rompt deliveries. Tlic 
cool-owncrs saw their opportunity, and took freely what 
the public were evidently ready tu give, until in 1878 in 
somo districts, London included, coal which fonrierlyfetchod 
only from 17s. G<f. to 2ds. per ton could not be purchased 
for leas than 60v, per ton. The poiiic threw everything 
into thu hands of the conl-ownors, coal-merchants, pitmeu, 
and tile nulway companies, all of whom reu])ed a consider¬ 
able harvest, though tbe lion*s shai'c undoubtedty fell to 
the coal-owners, Tho inevitable reaction from this inflation 
naturally succeeded, and tho prico of coals and tho wages 
of minors nndorwent a continuous process of lowering, until 
in 1884 they wore in many cases below what they were in 
tbo normal period antecedent to the great rise. 

It docs not appear that there is any increase in the 
quantity of coal exported which would justify the course 
^vocated by some of putting on an export doty. Tlie 
actual report of coal is small compared to the quantity used 
in mannfaotnring the thousands of miles of nulway iron, 
and engines and machinery of every kind, to say nothing of 
the quantity consumed in tbe manufacture of Ironclads, 
and of guns ranging to 100 tons. An export duty would 
not only be contrary to the adopted policy of the country, 
but would not serve the purpose intended, for if when 
prices at tho pit advanced from 20s. to 40s. the exportation 
still increased, it would not probably bo checked by a few 
sbiUiugs duty; in addition to which our own shippings, 
which take largely of the export, would bo stan^ed, and 
other nations would retaliate with obstructive duties. 

The select committee more than hinted that for some 
yean previous to 1871 coal was too cheap, being sold at a 
price scarcely remunerative to the coal-masters. There is 
no doubt that the comparatively low prices wldch prevulcd 
led to very reckless consumption and wasteful arrange¬ 
ments not easily altered. English people habitually bum 
more fuel than any other nation in tho world, and fastidi¬ 
ous tourists formerly often criticised the supposed-to-be 


mlgar and shabby economizing inventions of foreigners. 
One result, however, of the enhancement of coal was to 
create a demand for these same inventions in tho United 
Kingdom. It also had the effect of bringing into use a 
large quantity of small and other coal previously wasted. 

Careful management in the use of coal may introduce a 
very wholesome economy in domestic consumption, but tho 
influence of such economy would necessarily bo confined to 
the saving to individual householders rather than making 
any impression on tbe market at large, inasmuch os the 
wholo domestic consmnptlon of coal in the United Kingdom 
is but 15 per cent of the annual output, the export counting 
for lU per cent., and that used in manufactmTS, loco¬ 
motion, and goM 75 per cent. It is the immense devolop- 
ineiit of our iron and other industries which tells upon the 
market. In 1871 every ton of pig-iron involved a con¬ 
sumption of 3 tons of coal, and every ton of rolled iron of 
no less tlian 0 tons of coal —the annual consumption of a 
small middle-class Jionsehold. By tlie adoption of the 
Siemens furnace and other cermomizing inventions it woh 
possible in 1883 to produce 2} tons of pig-iron from 3 tons 
of coal, while instead uf using fl tons of coal in producing 
u ton of rolled imn, u ton of more enduring steel rails or 
othe.r goods is now produced by the expenditure of little 
more than 2 tons of coal. Such economies as these could 
not but have a great influence upon the price, and in 1883 
—at the corre^punding time to that at wliich in 1873 coal 
was selling for 60s. a ton—the price w'os only 25 a a ton. 

It dues iiul appear that electric lighting and other appli¬ 
cations of electricity re.snlt in any very large saving of coal, 
owing to the cun.suinption of fnel in producing tho current. 
But there is still great room for saving in the domestic 
consumption of coal, its use in this direction being attended 
with very considerable w'aste and extravagance. There is 
little doubt, however, hut that in course of time the cool 
trade will he largely influenced by householders finding it 
to tkeir interest to avail themselves more largely of gas as 
a fuel, and of other stoves than such os at present give the 
minimum of heat at a maximum expense of coal. Q* Thu 
Coal-fields of Great Britain,” l)y E. Hall, M.A., London, 
1882; The Coal and Iron Industries of tho United King¬ 
dom,” by it Meade, London, 1882.) 

The Coal-trade of London .—lu tho metropolis coal is 
consumed to an amount almost fabulous. Prior to 1820 
the average yearly supply seldom exceeded 1,600,000 tons, 
but the general use of gas illumination, dating from Uiat 
year, and tbe rapid increase of river steam communication, 
gave to tho coal-trade an immensely accelerated develop¬ 
ment. In 1820 the actual import was 1,692,386 tons, 
in 1830 tho figure had risen to 2,014,806 tons, in 1840 it 
stood at 2,566,900 tons, in 1851 at 8,490,963 tons, in 
1860 it reached tho theu enormous total of 6,070,515 
tons, but ill 1885 it woa os follows:— 

Tons. 

Sea-borne imports,. 4,663,965 

Rails, canals, and roads, .... 7,081,488 • 

Total, 11,045,453 

Tho whole aspect of tho metropolitan coal-trade bos 
undergone a complete change in recent years, and whereas 
in 1854 the sea-borne 8np|dy was three-fourths of tho 
wholo, it will be seen above that tbe railways now bring 
two-thirds of tho enriro qoantity required for the metro¬ 
polis. The facilities of distribution wbicli railways and 
steam have accomplished, in bringing, as it were, to every 
Londoner's door an increasing supply of coal at continually 
diminishing cost, is best shown by the fact that at the com¬ 
mencement of the present century, when the market for 
coal was localized to the banks of the Tliames, the price of 
this bulky article was 42a per ton, whereas in 1884 the 
average was only about 18a per ton. 
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The corporation of London have long had tho power to 
impoee dace on coal for local pnrpoees. The present rate 
is Is. Id. per ton^ yielding nearly XG00,000 per annum. 

OOAAT'OUAXLD, a force which was originally estab¬ 
lished solely for the prevention of smuggling, and placed 
under tho customs authorities. In 186G they wore placed 
under the admiralty, and in time of war may be called 
upon to servo as regular sailors on board ship. The coast¬ 
guard service of Great Britain and Ireland is now divided 
into eleven districts, each under a captain in the navy; 
and the whole are under a controller-general, having rank 
as a commodore of tho first class. Coastguard mon arc 
generally appointed from among old men-of-war *8 men of 
good character. Tho total cost of the service in 188-1-85 
was X452,249, and the number of men employed on the 
shore was 4000. 

COAT'BBIDG^ a town in tho county of Lanark, 
situated about 9 miles £. of Glasgow, in the midst of tlie 
principal mineral district of Scotland. It is a rising town, 
and has a great numlxT of iron-works and fnmactes. It 
contains the only tin-work in Scotland. The population 
in 1881 was 0514. 

COAT^I or COATT UON'DZ {/Vngua narica) belongs 
to tho same family (Procyuuidm) of tiio Carnivoka as 
the Bacook. This unimnl (seu I'liite IV., CAiuiiyoRA) 
IS characterized by the possession of an elongated head, 
tho muzzle being extended into u flexible proboscis. The 
ears arc short, broad, and uvah The jaws aro provided 
with forty teeth—twelve Incisors, four canines, sixteen 
prcmolors, and eight true molars. The canines are some¬ 
what compressed and have sharp points. The molars are 
comparatively small, three of the lower scrieB being nar¬ 
rower than those of tho upjHT. These animals aro emi¬ 
nently arboreal in their habits, and their feet, which aro 
plantigrudo and provided with five toes, aro adinjiubiy 
adapted for the purposes of climbing. Tbc binder feet are 
semi-palmate, and so freely do the tarsal bones move upon 
the leg that when descending head foremost they almost 
bang by them, their ordinary position as maintained in 
walldng being nearly rovensed. The toes arc connected by 
an extension of tiie skin, and are provided with long, com¬ 
pressed, inenrved claws. These tliey employ in digging up 
earthworms and various subterranean insocts. They also 
feed upon slugs, snails, small quadrupeds, and more par¬ 
ticularly upon eggs, birds, and various kinds of frnit and 
TcgGtablcB. In short, nothing seems to come amiss, and 
their appetite is extremely vigorous. Before they actually 
devour tho fiesh of animals they arc careful to tear it in 
pieces and detach it. Tho coati is about 1^^ foot long, 
exclusive of tho tail, which is almost the same length. 
The fur is of a reddish colonr, and the tail is marked witli 
alternate rings of black and light brown. It is a native of 
tho tropical ports of America. 

COBJB'A is a genur of plants btdongiug to the order 
POLJSMONIACE.S. Ouo of ilio spccics, Colima scandensy 
is ^a great farourite. It grows quickly and is very onia- 
mentaL The mid-rib of tho pinnate leaves ends in a 
branched tendril, which enables the ])]ant to climb readily. 
The flowers are large and bell-shaped, at first green, then 
deep violet, banging singly from the axils of tlie leaves. 
In a favourable situation it will flower well ont of doors 
in the summer, climbing up a wall, if rough, without the 
md of trollis. It can Ira propagated by cuttings, hut is 
best raised from seed. It was introduced from its native 
country, hlexico, in 1792. C<thtea macroiUma is a native 
of Guatemala, has a smaller flower, of a yellowish-green 
colour. Cobcea stipularis comes from Mexico. It does 
well in the conservatory, if not exposed to too bright light. 
The fiowors, at first purplish, turn to a greenish-yellow. 
The genus received its name in honour of Father Coho, 
a Jesuit, who was forty years in America, and wrote a 
natural histoiy of the country. Tho lubes of the calyx 


ai'o large; the fruit is a capsule dehiscing sopticidally by 
three valves. 

CO'BALT. Tliis metal is siud to have been employed 
as early as 1540 for the purpose of giving a blue colour to 
glass. It was, however, first procor^ in a separata state 
by a Swedish chemist named Brandt, in 1788. Cobalt is 
not found native, but it occurs in meteorites associated 
with iron and nickel It is usually extracted from cobalt- 
glance, or sulph-arsenide of the metal The jmro metal 
is made by igniting the oxalate. It is reduc^ from its 
oxides by hydrogen. Cobalt is of reddish-gray colour, and 
takes a go^ polish. Its spedfic gravity is 8'5; atomic 
weight, 29*5; symbol, Co. It is not acted upon by ex¬ 
posure to air or water at ordinary temperatures. It fuses 
at a high temperature, probably ratiier below that of iron, 
and is slightly malleable. It is very magnetic. Thi* solu- 
tiouB of its sdts have a fine red colour. 

Oxygen and cobalt combine to ibrni protoxide of colnlt^ 
or cobaltous oxide (C 02 O), which is an olive-green powder. 
It is insoluble in water, hut is readily dissolved by acids, 
forming cobaltous salts, and by ammonia and its carbonate, 
forming a solntion of a fine red colour. It forms a blue 
hydrate, becoming rose-red when boiled in water. Thoro 
is also a sesquioxide of cobalt^ or coholtic oxide (C 04 O 3 ); 
it is a black precipitate, which does not combine directly 
with adds. There are tliroe intermediate oxides known. 

Chlorine and cobalt combine to form the protodiloride 
(CoCl), which is volatile at a red heat, and sublimes in blue 
crystalline scales. Tho solution is red. The sesquidiloriilo 
(C 03 GI 3 ) is an unstable brown solution. 

Sulphur and cobalt unite to form a protosulphide (Co^), 
a sesquisulplnde CC 04 S 3 ), and a dinnlpbide (CoS). The first 
is a yollowisb-gray crystal, with a metallic Instrc; ibis is 
found native in India, and used by tho jewdiers thoro to 
give u red colour to gold. Tho second has a deep-gray 
colour; and tho third is a black powder. 

Phosphorus and cobalt form the tricobaltio phosphide 
(C 03 P), a fusible, brittle, blnish-white substance. 

Selenium and cohalt combine and form a selonido, a gray 
substance with raotallic lustre and melting at a red heat. 

Cobalt forms alloys with arsenic, antimony, tin, zinc, 
lead, gold, and platinum. 

Acids and a^alt form varions salts, of which the pro¬ 
toxide is always tho base. As they are not very important 
compounds, we slioll describe only a few of them. 

Aitrate of cobalt (CoNOsSHsO).—This salt is in rod 
prismatic crystals. Their taste is hitter and acrid, and 
they redden litmus paper; they ore deliquescent, very 
soluble in water, and dissolved also by ^cohol Tho 
solution is used as a sympathetic ink, and as a reagent for 
use with tho blowpipe. Carbonate of cobalt (C 03 CO 3 ) is 
of a light pink colour, tastoloss, unaltered by exposure to 
tho air, and insolublo in water, but readily deoomposod by 
odds. Sulphate of cobalt (C 0 SO 47 H 9 O) is in the form of 
rhombic prismatic crystals, of a deep-red colour, and a 
sharp, bitterish, metallic taste; it is soluble in cold water, 
but insoluble in alcohol It is found native as cobalt 
vitriol, or bioberite. There is also a basic sulphate of a 
fiesh colour, Insolnble in water. Several double sulphates 
arc known. Tbero are three phosphates of cobalt—meta¬ 
phosphate, orthophosphate, and pyrophosphate; these ore 
insoluble reddish-blue salta Tlio pigment known by the 
name of Thenard's Blue, or cobalt ultramarine, is a mixture 
of the phosphates of cobalt with alumina, which, when 
ignited, devdops a fine blue colour. 

Cobalt is very extensively employed. Its oxide gives an 
intense and beautiful blue colonr to glass, and benco is used 
in colouring both glass and porcelain. Blue glass reduced 
to a fine powder, or impure cobalt mixed with silica sand, 
is called smaltsy or safire, or powder blue, and is used for 
this pnrposo and also for colouring writing paper and linen, 
and as a pigment, and in colour printing. Some of the 
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«alt8 of oobalt are tuod for coloaring paper for use as a 
hygrometer, having the property of being blue when dry 
and becoming red when damp. Cob^t is recognized 
among other metals by the colour of its salts, and by 
imparting a blno colour to a bead of borax when fused 
before the blowpipe both in the inner and outer flames; 
also by the solubiUty of its oxide in ammonia. 

OO'BALT BLOOIC or nYTH'BITB, a hydrated 
arseniate and arsenito of cobalt. Average composition, 
ASgOs, 60 per cent.; AsgOg, 20; CoO, 18; water, 12. 
It crystallizes in tiie monoclinic system, but is generally 
earthy. Colour, pink to red; specific gravity, about 8. It 
is found at Sclmeebcrg in Saxony (crystalliz^), in Hesse, 
Baden, Norway, at St. Just in Cornwall, Alston in Onin> 
berland, and near Killaniey. 

CO'BAXtT OLANCB! or COBAX.'TI^ a sulpli- 
arsenide of cobalt, CoSg OaAs„; but invariably has 
some of the cobalt replaced by iron, specimens from Siegen, 
in Prussia, gi^dng over 25 per cent, of iron and only 0 per 
cent, of cob^t. It ciystallizcs in the cubic system, and is 
silver‘White in colour, with a bright metallic lustre. Its 
hardness is 5*6, and its specific gravity C to fi‘3. The 
cliiof localities where it is found are Tunaberg in Sweden, 
and Skutterud in Norway; but it is found also at Siegen 
in Prussia, in Silesia, and at St. Just In Cornwall. 

CO'BAXiT ORBS. These aro comparatively rare. The 
chief ores which yield cobalt are tin-white cobalt, or smaltine, 
All arsenide; co^t glance, a sulph-arhenmie; cobalt bloom, 
an arseniate; and black earthy cobalt, on oxide with oxide 
of manganese. Most of these are ciystallizcd. They occur 
most plentifully in Saxony and in Sweden. 

COBRBTT, WniLlAW, a well-known English politi¬ 
cal writer, was the son of a fanner at Farnham, Surrey, 
where be was bom in 1762. Wearied of farm life he 
became copying clerk to an attorney in London, but soon 
deserted this occuf)at!on for the stirring adventures of the 
army. He proceeded in a regiment of foot, as a common 
soldier, to Nova Scotia, and in 1781 returned to England 
os sergeant-major, xnan’icd, and obtained his discharge. 
In 1782 ho weal to France, but soon afterwards embnrked 
for Philadelphia, where lie obtained employment ns :i 
teacher of English to French immigrants. Fur cigiit years 
—■1792 to 1800—Cobbett remained in America and took 
.an eager part in the discussion of all the political qnestinns 
of tlie day. His enemies compared him t<i a porcupine; he 
Accepted the name, and published an autobiography entitled 
“ Life and Adventures of Peter Porcupine.” He w'os ulti¬ 
mately involved in several prosecutions for libel, and re- 
ttimed to England in 1800. Ho was introduced to Pitt, 
and »{>ened a bookseller's shop In Pall Mall; but disputing 
the policy of the peace of Amiens, he quarrelled with the 
government, broke off from many proffered friendships, 
and in 1802 commenced the Political Pegiiter^ whicli 
grow into a weekly essay on politics. His opinions bceamo 
more and more democratic, but they were always sincere 
and bis own, and be was infinenced in their formation 
neither by threats nor bribes. For nearly forty years he 
gave bis thoughts to the public upon political and social 
questions at least once a week. Of a vcbeinent and open 
■disposition, ho expressed every passion and every wish, 
every peroonal prejudice and every patriotic prayer. Bold 
and sometimes coarse, he was also fearlesH and free. His 
hatred and his afiectioDS were equally intense, and his 
range of sympathies narrow even to bigotry. He eagerly 
espoused the cause of reform, and iu fact many of tlie 
opinions for nttering which Cobbett was called ^^fool,” 

incendiary,” “llbeUer,” would to-day be regarded alike 
by Whig and Tory os plain common-sense. Upon practi¬ 
cal questions CobbetPs clear-headed advice was of mfinite 
service to the agricultural popnlation, among whom his 
•chief influence was exerted, and to this day his Cottage 
Economy” and “Advice to Young Men” constitute stand¬ 


ard books in the cottages of the southern counties, and 
many a Sussex and Surrey countryman finds that his 
“ Grammar” gives him the most intelligible account of bis 
native tongue. Cobbett was repeatedly tried for libel, and 
on cue occasion was sentenced to a fine of £1000 and 
imprisonment for two years on account of some strictures 
he made on a case of fio^ng in the army. In 1617 he 
revisited America, but returned in 1819, bringing with 
him the bones of Paine. He was returned to Parliament 
for the borough of Oldham in 1882, bnt haring been pre- 
vionsly accustomed to retire to rest at nine and rise at four 
in the morning, his health could not accommodate itself 
to the (diangc of habit, and alter a brief illness ho died 
18tli June, 1835. CobbetPs political works consist of— 
“Porcupine’s Works,” twelve vols. 8vo (Philadelphia, 1794 
to 180(1); and “ The Weekly Political Register,” eighty- 
eight vols. 8vo (London, 1802 to 1835). An abridgment of 
the 100 volumes was published by his sons in six vols. 8yo 
(London, 1K36). In addition to his politii^ works, Cobbett 
wrote French and English Grammurs, “ Cottage Economy,” 
“ Advice to Young Men,” “ Legacy to Parsons,” &c. 

COB'DBN, RICHARD^ a great English statesman, 
famons us the “ apostle of froo trade,” was the son of a 
small yeoman, and was born at Midhurst, in Sussex, on Hrd 
June, 1804. When be reached the age of ten his father 
became involved in peutaniary difficultleH, and ho was sent 
by an uncle to a school in Yorksliire. This same relative, 
who was a merchant in the Manchester trade, took him 
into his warehouse in liondon at fifteen, and there, while 
displaying great assiduity in business, ho also found time 
for study. Six yours aflcrwarcls he was made traveller for 
his firm, but this life was abruptly ended by the ruin of his 
uncle’s liouHe during the commeruial panic of 1825-26. 
After some years of active business life, in 1881 ho re¬ 
moved to Lancashire and started with some friends a 
calico-printing factor)'. By his skill in sniting the market 
and his fine taste in patterns (hc|y factory soon became 
onu of the most thriving iu the district, and Cobden com¬ 
pensated f»)r Ids want of a university education by his 
studies of political economy, which in after life he recom¬ 
mended as providing a better intellectual exorcise and 
discipline than the e^.act sciences. lie possessed an 
excellent faculty of logical exposition, witli a rare talent 
of finding the readiest and Imppiest illustrations of his 
arguments, an<l a jicrfijct mastery of clear and forcible 
language in writing or speaking. 

In 18.35-36 ho made two prolonged tours—one under¬ 
taken for the benefit of his health—^visiting, among other 
countries, Egypt, Turkey, and the United States, and 
about tbis time he published two pamphlets entitled 
resjiectively “ England, Ireland, and America,” and “ Rus¬ 
sia,” iu which he souglit to prove that Russia and America 
were never likely to bo tbo euemies of Great Britain, bnt 
that the latter was our ouly real commercial rival. His 
views then were, os tiicy rernmned up to the latest period 
of liis life, peace, retrenchment, non-intervention, and free 
trade as the tme policy of England. His firm bad ^ow 
attained a position of gn*at prosperity, the yearly profits 
being nlxmt £20,000, and in 1837 he was proposed as 
member for Stockport, hut was beaten at the poll. In the 
following yesir he induced tiie Mancliestcr Chamber of 
Commerce to petition the Honse of Commons for the 
repeal of the duty on com. At this time tlie celebrated 
“sliding scale” system of duties was in operation, by 
which contrivance it was sought to maintain corn at a 
somewhat uniform price and at the some time pmtect the 
English farmer from supposed injurious foreipi c«inpc*ti- 
tion. Felitioiis of a nature similar to that of the Man¬ 
chester Chamber of Commerce were sent to the House 
of Commons from all parts of the kingdom, but as tliey 
produced little effect the celebrated Anti-Com-Law 
League was established at Manchester, and Mr. Cobdea 
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At once bccamo ita most active and prominent member. 
In 1841 he was returned as meiiLber of Parliament for 
Stockport, and to bis spocebes in the Honso of Commons, 
his lectures in all parts of tlio countiy, and his pamphlets, 
innst be attributed, in a very great measure, the repeal of 
the Corn Laws in 164C. Ills unadorned eloquence ” had 
made disciphis of some of his stnmgost o])poncDts, in- 
eluding Sir lioltcrt Peel, under whose administration the 
measure was ultimately carried. This six yeai's' struggle, 
however, bad been au immense strain upon his constitn- 
tiou, and bud so absorbed all his powers ns to leave liim 
no time for his private uifairs. Ilis business consequently 
fell ofT to such an extent that, but for the generous help of 
Mr. Bright and other friends, be would have been com- 
pellcd to abandon the conlllcl, and when lus great political 
triumph came it found him weakened in frame and finan¬ 
cially well-nigh rained. His friends, however, .sl(K>d by 
him; a subscription was raised, and he was presented with 
about X75,000 to replace wliut through his patriotic ;&eal 
ho had lost. 

In 1847 Mr* Cobden was elected for the West Biding of 
Yorkshire, and continued to represent it till 1857. He, 
tugethor with his devoted friend Mr. Bright, incurred tem¬ 
porary unpopularity by bis strenuous opposition to the 
Crimean War, which wa.s not lessened in some quarters 
by his successful motion of a want of coniideuet: in the 
Chinese ]K)licy of Lord Pulinirstun's government. Having 
lost his election at Iluddei^neld in 1K57, Mr. Cobden 
seized the opportunity to visit America. Daring his 
absence, in 1859, he was elected M.P. for Rochdale, and 
immediately 6n his return he was ofr<>rcd a seat in the 
cabinet oud the presidentship of the Board of Trade by 
Lord Palmerston; but his uncompromising opposition to 
the noble lord's foreign policy (unnpclicd him to decline the 
offer. In 1800, however, he was destined to accomplish 
another great triuuipli of free-trade principles, having 
been eminently successful in iiegotiatiug a treaty of com- 
nierco with F^co, the inutmd beuclits of which provided 
the most snbstanti^ ])lcdge for the preservation of peacte 
and friendship between the two countries. Its revision in 
1872 was ncc^sitated i>y the increased finauclal require¬ 
ments of France. 

The value of such services to tiio nation was well expressed 
by Mr. Gladstone, who, os chancellor of the exchequer, 
when moving tiio dterations in the tariff for the year 18C0 
to give effect to the provisions of the treaty, said—With 
regard to Mr. Cubdon, speaking as 1 do at a time wlien every 
angry passion has passed away, I cannot help expressing 
our obligations to him for the labours he has at no small 
persond sacrifice bestowed upon a incasnro which he, not 
the least among the apastles of free trade, believes to bo 
one of the most memurable trlumplis free trade has over 
achieved. Bare is the privilege of any man who, having 
fourteen years ago rendered to his country one signal and 
splendid sovice, now again, within tiio s.ame brief span 
of life, decorated neither by rank nor title, bearing no 
mstk to distinguish him from the people whom he loves, 
has been permitted to perfonn another great and memor¬ 
able service to his sovereign and to his country.” Mr. 
Cobden possessed conversational powers of the highest 
kind, charming and delighting dl who had tlie rare privi¬ 
lege of joining those circles where his society was prized. 
Unselfish in his private capacity, and disinterested in his 
public career, posterity will regard him a.<i one of the best 
and noblest specimens of tlie statesman and patriot. 

Mr. Cobben died in London of bronchitis, 2nd April, 
1865, and was buried at Dunford, near Midhurst, the place 
of his birth, and where ho had spent the later years of his 
life. For his auccesafn! negotiation of tlio Frenoli treaty 
he respectfully refused to accept any oilicid acknowledg¬ 
ment or compensation; and acting in the same spirit, his 
widow, a Welsh lady named Willmm^, whom he married in 


1840, declined to accept a pension of 1500 per annum 
which the government offered her. Mr. Cobden left a family 
of five daughters—his only son, a very promising young 
man, having died several years before him. (^^Life of 
Cobden,” by John Morley, I^ndon, 1881.) 

CO'BIdENZ^ a fortified city in the Prussian Rhein- 
Proviiiz, of which it is tho capitd, is distant 64 miles S.S.E. 
from Cologne, and had a population of 30,000 in 1883. It 
occupitis tho bile of tho ancient Cof^entes, at the con- 
fiueiico of the Moselle and tho Rhino. It has become one 
of the strongest places in Prussia, its fortifications now 
being capable of accommodating 100,000 men. The town 
Blands in the fork between tlio two rivers, on the left bank 
of tbo Rhine and the right of the Moselle, and is connected 
by a bridge of boats with the Castle of Ehreubreitstcin on 
the riglit bank of tbo Rhine, which is also crossed by an 
iron railway bridge. The Moselle is spanned by a stone 
bridge and a railway briilge. 

Coblenz is very irregularly built, with narrow streets and 
old houses. In what is still called the Old Court stood 
the Roniau castlo built hy Drusus, which became subse¬ 
quently the pulace of tho Frankish monorchs, the German 
emperors, and the archbishops of Trier or Tr&vcs. As one 
of tho cities of tlio Rhenish league, Coblenz reached a high 
condition of prosperity, which deidined in consequence of 
the Tliirty Y ears’ War. The town was taken by the French 
in 1791 and occupied by the Russians in 1814; it was 
afterwards assigned by the Congress of Vienna to Prussia. 
Tho “ Clement” or Kew Town, which is very handsome, was 
built by tlie last electoral prince, Clement Wenceslaus of 
Metteniich. Among the public buildings are tho Church 
of St. Castor, built in 8HG, in which the three sons of 
Charlemagne met to divide his empire among them; the 
ancient town-hall, the former castlo of the Elector of 
Treves, now a japan-ware factory, both of which arc in the 
street facing the bridge over tbs Moselle; the Stamm-Haus, 
in which Prince Mcttemich was bom, in tbo same street; 
tho hospital; and, in tbo Kew Town, tho modem electoral 
pdlaco, which is now used as a court-house; the theatre; 
tlie assembly-rooms; and the former convent of tbo Jesuits, 
now occupied os a grammar-school, beneath which aro 
collars of vast extent. There ore numerous places of edu¬ 
cation, a tnuniug school for teachers, a medical school, 
a musical institution, saviugs bank, orphan asylum, and 
varions other charitable institutions. Besides tiie valuable 
town library, there are many private collections of 2 >aiiitings, 
coins, and antiquities. 

Coblenz is a free port, and carries on a brisk trade in 
colonial produce and other articles up and down tlie Rhine, 
the Moselle, and the Lahn. The exports consist of winn, 
mineral waters, com, iron, volcanic products, with which 
the country aliounds, bark, stone, and potter's clay* The 
leading articles of manufacture are linen, calico, 3 apan-WBTe, 
furniture, and carriages. Coblenz surpasses almost every 
town on tile Bhino in beauty of situation, and the views 
from tiio heights of Ehrenbrdtstein, Pfoffendorf, and the 
Kartlmuscnberg aro pecnliarly beautifoL Steamers ply 
regularly to Cologne and Mainz. The line of railway from 
Mainz to Colog ne also passes through this city. 

COB-Ktrr is the name given to some of the finest 
varieties of the Hazel. Tho Jamaica Cob-nnt is the 
fruit of quite a different plant, Omphalea triandnt, which 
belongs to the order EuPHOicBiACKiB. When the embr 3 ro 
is extracted the rest of tho seed resembles in taste our 
English cob-nuts, and is quite wholesome. Omphalea 
diandra^ a native of the West Indies and of tropical South 
America, is also edible when the deleterious embryo hoa 
been removed. 

CO'BRA BI CAPKI.'X.O (Kaja tHpudiani) is re- 
markable alike for the elegance of its form, the etrengtli of 
its body, and the danger which attends its bite. It derives 
its name of Spectacle Snake from a block mark it has 
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on thn extexuubld part of the neck, and which a more 
or loss exact representation of a pair of speckles. The 
predominating colour of the cobra is a yellow ochie with a 
brownish shade, sometimes very clear, at others very dull. 
The body is of rather stoat proportions, and the tail, which 
is not veiy long, is robost and conical towards tlio ex** 
tremity. The head is pretty large and not very distinct 
from the body, the occiput is swollen and broad, and the 
muzzle is rather short and rounded. One of tho most 
striking characters, however, shown by this serpent is tho 
power it poasosses of expanding tho sldn of the neck and 
raising it in the form of a hood; hence Us name of Hooded 
Snake. This remarkable expansion of the skin is a volun¬ 
tary action, and is quite distinct from that inflation which 
all serpents when irritated are more or loss capable of. 
The cobra is a bold and courageous reptile, and as it 
attains considerable dimensions, measuring often from 4 
to G feet in length, it becomes a funnidable antagonist. 
AVhen surprised by some imprudent traveller or irritated 
and roused to anger, it rises on the lower part of its body, 
elevates its head, expands its nock, hisses loudly, and by 



Beotion of the neck of a Cobra, to show tho musoles that 
elevate and depress the hood. 

Its actions and the bright glanco of its eye evinces great 
resolution, for it will not only attack its opponent, but 
will repeat its attack and pursue him with fury. In suake- 
charmiug it is generally believed that the poison fangs of 
the cobra are previously extracted, and that the serpent is 
trained for exhibition by a conrse of severe discipline. Dr. 
Davy, in his “Interior of Oqylou,” distinctly, however, 
asserts that this is not tho case in that island. “ Frequent 
exhibitions,** be says, “are made of this snake in Ceylon 
as well as on the continent of India by men called snake- 
charmers. The exlubition is rather a curious ono, and not 
a little amusing to those who con calmly contemplate it. 
The charmer l^tatea the snake by striking it and by 
rapid threatening motions of his hand, and appeases it by 
his voice, by gentle circular movements of his hud, and by 
stroking it gently. He avoids with great agility the attacks 
of the aninuil when enraged, and plays with it and handles 
it only when pacified, when he will bring the mouth of the 
animal in contact with bis forehead and draw it over his 
face. The ignorant vnlgar believe that those men really 
poBsesa a olum by which they thus play without dread and 
with impunity from danger. The more enlightened, laugh¬ 


ing at this idea, consider the men impostors, and that in 
playing their tricks thcro is nn danger to be avoided, it 
being removed by the abstraction of tho poison fangs. 
The enlightened in tills instance are mistaken, and the 
vulgar are nearer tho truth in their opinioa I have 
examined the snakes I have seen exhibited, and have 
found their poison fangs in and uninjured. These men do 
possess a ebann, though not a supernatural ono—viz. that 
of confidence and courage. Acquainted with the habits 
and disposition of the snake, they know how averse it is 
to use tho fatal weapon nature has given it for its defenco 
in extreme danger, and that it never bites without much 
preparatory thi^tening. ADyoiie ]K>s8essing the confi¬ 
dence and agility of tliese men may imitate them, and I 
have made the trial more than once, Tliey will play tlieir 
tricks with any Imodcd snakes, whether ju^t taken or long 
in confinement, but with uo other kind of poisonous 
snake.” Sh' J. Emerson Tenuout coufinns Davy's stato- 
inent, and relates an instanco that occurred in ^o island 
whero one of these performers, having been provoked by 
some of his audience to attempt some unaccustomed fami¬ 
liarity with a cobra, was hittuii in the wrist and died the 
same evening. 

The cobra is vGncmteii very much, and is even made the 
subject of adoration in some parts of India and in Ceylon. 
On the coast of Malabar its figure is ono of tho most usual 
ornaments of tho temples, and prayers are addressed and 
ofiurings made to it. Tho Brahmans conjure and exorciso 
it, and the supiTstitious natives bring milk and various 
alinicnts out to it in the forests which it infests and tho 
roads which it frequents. Dr. Davy tells us that in 
Ceylon the natives in general venerate more than dread tho 
cobra. Campbell, In Jiis “ Excursions in Ceylon,’* and Sir 
J. Emerson Tcnncnt, in his history of that island, inform 
us that this serpent is generally found living in the deserted 
nests or conical mounds made by the white aut or termite, 
and there, says the latter of these authors, may be 
seen watching from tho apertures in them for tho toads 
and lizards upon which it preys.” Instances are known of 
Europeans having recovered after the bite of .1 cobra, but 
natives always succumb. 

Tho cobra belongs to the family ELAriD^K. See 
Skui'knts. 

CO'BURG» the capital of the principality of Coburg, in 
the duchy of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, is ou tho Itz (an aifinent 
of tho Rugin^)i ^>*<1 railway from Mmilch to Dresden, 

in lat, 60“ 16' N.; Ion. 10® 68' E. Its population in 1883 
was 16,000. This town is the seat of all the hi gh courts 
ot the duchy, and among its public buildings arc—‘tho 
government offices; a library containing 80,000 volumes; 
the Ehrenberg {>alaue, occupying three sides of a square and 
having a collection of paintings; several churches, a gym¬ 
nasium,observatory,arsenal,theatre, casino, workhouse, &c. 
It has an active transit and general trade, some bleaching 
and dye works, stone quarries, and manufactures of linen, 
cotton, and woolleu fabrics, gold and silver articles, &e. 
Tho mean temperature in winter is 32®, iu summer 62*$’; 
tho average of the year is 4G*2“ Fahr. Tho environs of 
the town arc very b^utifnl. 

CO'CA is a shrub (Erytkroxylon Coca) belonging to 
the order LiKRiE. In nppcaranco it is somewhat like a 
blackthorn; the small oval leaves are bcaurifully veined 
on tlic under side, with a raised lino parallel with the mid¬ 
rib on each side of it; the flowers ore small and white, 
occurring three or four together in tlte axils of tlie leaves. 
It is a native of certain elevated districts in tho east of 
Peru and Bolivia, bnt tlie cultivation baa been extended to 
favonrablo spots in Peru, Bolivia, and Now Granada. The 
mild bat very moist dhnato of tlie Andes of Peru, at from 
2000 to 6000 feet above the sea, suits it well, but in colder 
situations it is apt to bo killed, and in wanner districts 
tho leaf loses its flavour. Cuca is one of tlidse stimulating 
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iiarcoticK, whic]i bolon/;; to tlic same class os tobacco and 
•opium, but Is more rcmorkablo tbun either of them in its 
ctTects upon the human system. The natives chew the 
carofuUy-dried leaves, mixed with lime or tho ashes of the 
Gecuoi'IA, and taken in this way tho drug alleviates 
the sensations of hunger, imparts a fooling of lightness and 
elasticity, and removes all desire to sleep. As with every^ 
other agent of this kind these feelings arc followed by a 
ivaction, but Mr. Clements Markham asserts that though 

whon used to excess it is prejudicial to health, yet of alt 
narcotics used by man coca is the Ie4i8t injurious and tiio 
•most soothing and iiiviguruting. Applied externally coca 
moderates the rheumatic pains canHOil by cold mid cures 
headache.*' Its virtues arc cortainly appreciated in Soutli 
America, about 15,000,000 lbs. of tbe leaves being aiinuidly 
produced in I’cru, 10,000,000 lbs. iu llolivio, and some 
5,000,000 lbs. more in Ecuador and elsewhere. 

In 1B84 an alkaloid obtained from tins plant, to which 
the name Cocaiw. lind boon given, was discovered by T)r. 
Carl Kollor, of Vienna, to jkissckk a marvellous power in 
producing local anaesthesia when applied to niiicoiis mem¬ 
branes, and he iiitrudnce<l it witli tlie most bonolieial results 
into the operations of ophthalmic surgery. So great Is the 
power of cocaine when usediu this way that it is now pos¬ 
sible, after placing the eye under its influence, for the opera¬ 
tions for cataract to be performed without tliQ slightest 
sensation of pmii, and yet Die patient to retain full con¬ 
sciousness and bo able to follow the instruetionH of tho 
operator. In other deiuirtmentu of medicine and surgery 
it has also proved extremely valuable, and there is every 
reason to believe that when it can be produced iu greater 
abundance and at less cost, it will take a high place among 
modern amBsthctics. 

COC'CIDJB is u family of insects belonging to tho order 
Hicmiiteka, and nearly allied to the well-known plaut-li(»! 
(Ai*iuuA£). In this family the dissimilarity Indwecu the 
sexes is striking. The females are dostitutt' of wings, but 
are provided with a rostrum or snout. The males liavc a 
single pair of wings, almost devoid of m rvures. and a pair 
of bristle-Jikc tails somewhat similar to the lialtcres of the 
Difteka, but lack n rostrum. Tho females apparently 
undergo no sort of mctainorpiiosis. The full-gn»wii lan'a 
•attaches itself by its rostrum to some juicy jmrt of the plant 
it feeds on, and remains there stationary till it becomes a 
bloated mass, with scarcely a trace of limbs. The jiiales on | 
the other hand assume a pupa state, In which the insect is 
quiescent, and has tlie limbs arranged upon the bn'iist and 
tho fore legs directed forwards, Tiie male emerges from 
bis pupal cose backwards, in tins family there is but one 
joint to tlie tarsi; the niiUmnu; lmv(‘ six or more joints. 

The larviD of these insects an* minute little creatures. 
Tliey cre(*p freely about the plants they infest, and remain 
throughout the winter without any metamorphosis. It is 
not until April, when the males assume tlie pupa stale, 
that the dissimilarity bi * .veeu tJie sexes U Mum. At this 
time the body of tlie female iKscoincs greatly enlarged and 
mdre or less spherical. Soon iinpreguation takes phu^, after 
which she deposits her eggs, which are very numerons. In 
some species the eggs ore de])usited by the female beneath 
her own body, after which she dies, when tho body dries, 
hardens, and fumis a scalc-like covering, which serves to 
rotect the eggs until the following season, when they 
atch. In otlicr species tlic females cover their eggs with 
a white cottoii-likc substance wliich answers Llie same end. 

Several European species, as the Levaninm ilici$ of 
Southern Europe, and tbe I'ttrph^rophfyra polonica^ yield 
a crimson dye, that of the latter being inncb employed iu 
Turkey; but Cochineal is tho produce of a species, 
Coecuf which is extensively reared in Mexico, 

plantations of a kind of Indian fig being cultivated for the 
'breeding of it. 

It is from on Indian species, Coccus lacca^ that we get 


the lac-ilye and the substance odled shellac, used in the 
preparation of sealing-wax and varnishes:—^'^When the 
females of this species liave fixed themselTCS to a part of 
the branch of the trees on which they feed {ficus rtliffiosa 
and Ficus Indica, Butea frondota^ and Jiwmnus jwjtdta% 
A pellucid and glntinons substance begins to exude from 
the margins of tbe l>ody, and in the end covers tbe whole 
insect with a cell of this substance, which, when liardencd 
by exposure to the air, becomes lac. So numerous are 
tliese insects, and so closely crowded together, that they 
often entirely cover a branch. Under those cells tho 
females deposit thoir eggs, which after a certun period are 
hatched, and the young ones eat their way out.” 

GOCCO'LOBA is a genus of plants belonging to the 
order Polygonaceje. The ^^Se.arido Grape" (^Coccoloba 
uvifern) is tlie best known among the species. It is a 
native of the West Indies. Tho perianth becomes pulpy 
and of a violet colonr os tbe fruit ripens. This distiu- 
giiishos tho genus and gives tho name to the plant. An 
Obtringent extract derived from tbe seaside grape is almost 
as cficctive os kino. Charles Kingsley At Last”) thus 
describes tlie plant:—“We had fancied it (and correctly) 
to bo a mere low bushy tree, with rounded loaves. But 
what a bush! with drooping bonghs arched over and 
thrungh each other; shoots uJ^eady 6 feet long, leaves as 
big as the band shining like dark velvet, a crimson mid¬ 
rib down each, and tiled over each other—* imbricati'id,* as 
tlio botanists would say, in that fashion which gives its 
peculiar solidity and ricliness of light and shade to the 
hiliago of an old sycamore, and among these noble slioots 
and noble leaves, pendent everywhere, long tapering spires 
of green grapes. This shore-grape, which tho Wi'st 
Indians esteem as we might a bramble, we fonnd to be 
without exception the most bcantifnl broad-leaved plant 
which wo hod ever scon.” There arc eighty species of 
coccoloba, mostly natives of tropical Amciica, a few occur¬ 
ring beyond the tropics in Mexico and Florida. 

COC'CULUS IN'DICUS is tho commercial name for 
the dried fruits of a plant called by botanists Auamirta 
paniculatcL Coccnlns is a medisvol name, Latinizeil from 
tlie Italian coceoltL, a small berry. The fruit as met witli 
iu commerce is about half the size of a hazel nut, and 
consists of a kidnoy-sbapod seed covered with a blackish, 
wrinkled skin. The properties of cocculus indlcus are due 
to a bitter, poisonous principle in tho seed, called pi(^>- 
toxin^ The plant is a native of India. On the Malabar 
coast the fruit is generally gathered before it is rip<>, and 
used to stupefy fish so that they may float on the surface 
of the water and be easily caught It is also pounded and 
mixed with rice as a bait for crows. As a vermifuge tho 
drug is useful for horses and black cattle. In Calcutta 
and some other parts of India the fruit is used for tho 
same purposes. In England it is used to adulterate beer, 
as it gives a bitter taste and increases tbe intoxicating 
cflects; its employment in this way is illegal. For a 
metliod of detecting this drag in benr consnlt “ Chemistry, 
us Applied to tho Arts and Manufactures.” It is some¬ 
times applied in the form of on ointment as an insecticide, 
aud iu some forms of chronic skin disease, but its use 
requires caution. 

The plant is a climber. **It grows to an immense 
size, overtopping the higiicst forest trees, and by its wiry, 
bard tendrils catches hold of tlie branches of adjacent trees, 
and thus creeps from ono to anotlier to an astonishing 
distance from the parent root. When in blossom all those 
various brandies, as well os the parent stem, are thickly 
covered with large bunches or grapes, wbieb afterwards 
yield a surprising quantity of tbe berries” (Murdoch Brown, 
quoted by Wallich). It dnea not climb by means of ten¬ 
drils, as here stated, but by the stalks of the simple, ovate 
leaves, wdiich are sensitive when young, and twine round 
anything which they touch. The flowers are grocnisli. 
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fimnll, in long pcndalouii panicles. The genus Anamirta 
is nearly allied to Jatcorliiza (sec Caluhba), but differs in 
liaving no petals. It is more remotely allied to the genus 
Cocculns; all these genera belong to the order Mrni- 
SrKKHACKAC. 

CO C'CYX , OS. Sco BAOKnoiTK. 

CO'CBXN (Kochi or Kochi’4>andaT^ small port), a town 
in the Cochin taluk, Malabar district, M^ras. It is 
situated on the south bank of the principal navigable 
entrance to the river Travancorc estuary, along which it 
extends for a milo; tlie population is about 14,00(1. Facing 
Cochin to the north lies the island of Typin, colonized by 
EuniMiim Roman Catholics. As the headquarters of a 
subordinate revenue and judicial establishment, it contains 
the usual courts, gaol, and public ofiicea; also a custom¬ 
house, master attendant's office, jw.st and telegraph offices, 
disponsary, travellers’ bungalow, and numerous schools sup¬ 
ported cither by the various missions established here or 
by the munici]^ity. The many quaint old Dutch build¬ 
ings give a picturesque appearance to the town. Th<? 
i'xports of Cochin consist chiefly of coffee, and are valued 
at about £750,000 per annum. 

COCKm-CBINA, or the MMPXKJt OF ANNAK. 
including Cambodia^ is the eastern and southern portion 
of the ludu-Chinesc peninsula, and extends from 8^* 40' 
to about 23® N. lat., and from 102® to 109° 20' E. Ion. 
Its length from N. to S. is abfnit 980 miles, while its 
widlli varies from 50 to 800 miles. The total nr(‘a is 
aljont 200,000 square miles, with a population variously 
estimated at from 30,000,000 to 20,000,000. On the 
west the country is bounded by Siam and part of Burmoh, 
on the nortli by the Chinese provinces of Yunnan and 
Kwang-si, on tlie east by the Gulf of Tonquin, and on the 
south by the Clilna Sea. It will be convenient to describe 
tho country under its throe main divisions—Annam, Lower 
or French Cochin-China, and Cambodin. 

Annam ,—The kingdom of Annam, reaching over more 
than twice tho extent of Great Rritmn, inclndea the pro¬ 
vince of Tonquin, the wide alluvial basin of the Song-Ka 
River next to China, and Upper Cochin-China, consisting 
of the narrow eastern maritime slope of tho pcninsnla to 
the China Sea, as well as a portion of tho little-known 
interior country behind the mountains towards Cambodia. 

Tonqum is mountainons and inhabited by various hill 
tribes, among whom are the Khas, who arc said to be? tho 
jiboriginnl people, and who are lighter in colour and of 
bigger build tlian tlie yellow-brown Annattiese, who ar« 
generally small and spare in stature, with Mongol type of 
feature and long brown hair. The Song-Ka fertilizes a 
large area of the centre, and the marshy coast-lands south 
of its mouth give large quantities of rice. The fisheries 
off these coasts are very extensive, supplying not only the 
immediate wants of tho people, bnt those of southern China 
also. Tonquin is by far tho most fertile and populous por¬ 
tion of Annum. It has a climate resembling that of China 
in its extremes of oppressive summer heat and severe winter 
<»ld. Fearful typhoons occa.sionally bring great destruc¬ 
tion, especially to the fishing population. 

A mountain range runs tlirough the cotmtry nearly in a 
northern direction, and several short offshoots branch from 
it towards tlie sea, forming summits which reach a height 
of 4000 foot. One of these lateral ranges is that which 
forms the boundary between Cochin-China and Tonquin, 
in about 17® 80' N. lat. It contmns a depression, forming 
A mountain pass about 6 miles in width, which is shut in 
by a wall and traversed by an artificial road leading 
from Hud to Keebo, and so well mode that it is said to 
be not inferior to any road in Europe: the length of this 
artificial road is esrimated at 400 or 500 miles. There 
is a similar pass, wall, or road between Cochin-China 
and Kwang-si. 

The narrow maritime division of Upper Codiin-China 


has a good and pleasant climate, separated into the dry 
and wet seasons—the former ooenrring with the south-west 
monsoon, which brings rain to tlie interior country behind 
the mountuna; the latter with the north-cast monsoon, 
carrying with it the vapours of tho China Sea. Besides 
Ceylon this is the only important cinnamon-yielding country', 
.Tud this spice forms the chief article in the tribute sent to 
China.' Tho principal wild animals found In the country 
generally arc tho magnificent tiger known as the royal 
tiger, the elephant, panther, rhinoceros, boar, and monkeys 
of various kinds. Crocodiles and many kinds of snakes 
and adders aro also fonnd in the hot damp parts of the 
country. A small territory in the sisuth of Annam, colled 
Tsian-po or Champa, is inhabited by a people who resemble 
tho Malays rather than the Annamose; its great product is 
the eagle or aloes wood, which diffuses a very pleasant 
odour in Immiiig, and which is accordingly in request in 
all tlic temples of cOKtern Asia. Besides these divisions 
Annam embraces also a wide district behind tho mountains 
westward towards Cambodia, the forests of which are 
occupied by the almost independent barbarons trilies called 
the Mo'i or who arc apparently of the samo stock os tho 
Champs, and arc supposed to be aboripnal. 

Previous to tho hlongol occupation of China in tho thir¬ 
teenth century Annam, or “ the southern country,” formed 
pari of that empire, and its ruler still acknowledges tlie 
Emperor of China as his superior, though his vassalage is 
only nominal. The govi'rnment is a hereditary militaiw 
desjiotism, seven mandarins of the first rank forming tho 
bupreme administrative body; mandarins of the second 
rank act as viceroys of Tonquin and Cambodian Anunin. 
and eacli of tho provinces into which the country is divided 
is under a militaiy governor. Every man between the ages 
of 18 and GO years is liable to military service. Confucian¬ 
ism and Buddhism arc widespread, but the belief invarioith 
patron saints appears to be the popular superstition. Chris¬ 
tianity, introduced ity the I’ortuguese .Icsuits in the soven- 
teenth century, has also taken root. Though the langonge 
differs entiroly from that of China tho Chineso chai'acters 
are <«mployed. 

The country' appears to be deficient in arts and manu¬ 
factures, but os shipbnilders the Annamesc excel A con¬ 
siderable trade is maintained with Chinn, bnt this is mainly 
in the hands of resident Chinese traders, though tho King 
of Annam himself is said to be the chief men^ani; rice, 
sugar, rawsilk, cinnamon,cardamoms,betel-nut8,ivory,and 
glims are the largest exports. Hud, tho capital city, lies 
near tho middle of thii coast of Cochin-China, and wns 
strongly fortitied by the French engineers, to whose aid 
the former sovereign mainly owed the extension of his 
kingdom in the beginning of this century. 

Hanoi or Kesho, on the Song-Ka River, about 100 miles 
from its mouth, is the largest city of Tonquin or Annam 
either, in fact—the population being estimated to be 
199,000. It is the ancient capital of Tonquin, founded by 
a Chinese governor a.i>. 707; the citadel was built in 808; 
it was then called Dong-kiuli, or the cajiital of tho East. 
At the annexation of Tonquin to Annam the fort wns 
reconstructed upon European plans furnished by French 
officers sen’ing with the King of Annam, 6ia-Loiig. It is 
an immense w'ork, raised bomo height above the river, and 
is tlie resi<lcnce of the chief mandarins; a French consul 
also resiilcs theris Ninh-biuh is the fortress next in im¬ 
portance, situnlcd on one of tlio mouths of the Song-Ka, 
hut the most considerable town is Yeuhoa. Then follow 
Naindinh, town and quadrangular citadel, population 
40,000; and Hai-dzuong, a town and octagon fort, on tJic 
river Thaibiuh. Racniuh and Son-tay arc frequented places, 
Hai-phong, on theCua-cam, is the favourite port for foroign 
commerce, and is in intimate relations with Hong-Kong. 

Almost all the Annameso rivers worth mention, except 
the Mc-Kong, are in Tonqnin. The Ngau-nau-kiang is 
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the boundary of Tonquiti and China. The Scng-tam and 
the Thaibinii rise in Chinn; one of the mouths of the 
latter is now called Oua-coni. Tim Song-Ka, or B6-De, 
is formed by the union of three largo rivers: tiie Song-Bo 
Bows into the Song-tlio at Ilung-hoa^ and the latter joins 
the Soug-Ka, the source of which river is in the province 
of Yonnnii, a little to tho south of tlie l.ake Ta-ly. In 
entering Annainese territory it tokos the name of Mica ns 
far as Ho-kiung (“post of black flog”). There arc many 
smaller brandies; Song-Bo is tho branch that attracts 
Kiiro])ean interest most, for it is the one that presents the 
1)cst route to Yunnan, but its course is somewhat obstructed 
by rocks and rapids and shifting banks. The Song-ino 
waters the province of Tbau-lioa, and is said to have navi¬ 
gable subterranean communication with the Me-Kong. 

By a treaty concluded with France in March, J H74, the 
liver Song-Ka and tlio town of Hanoi wore opened to the 
trade of world. It was anticipated that an important 
trade route would be opened along the Song-Ka Uiver to 
Yunnan and Southern China. 

howtT or Frtnch Cochin-Chim .—The support given to 
tho ruler of Annum by I^ouis X\'l. in the latter part of 
lust century was to have been repaid by u ees&iun of terri¬ 
tory to France, but the troublcK which followed his acquisi< 
Iton of Touquiii, and of the gn;ater part of Cambodia on 
the south, prevented thn fulfilment of this scheme. His 
successors from 1819 onwa-d j>erM‘cutcd the French mis¬ 
sionaries, and thus gave txteasion for a French expedition 
against Anoom in 1857. After Saigon, the chief fort at 
the mouth of the Me-Kong River, had luH>n blockaded for 
two years, a pence was concluded in 18h5, by winch the 
provinces of Lower Cochin-China were ceded to France, 
iu 1867 Uireo western provinces volnntarDy submitted to 
French authority, making the total area of the colony 
21,000 Btjanro miles. 

The French jwsscsbioii is a wide plain extending on both 
sides of the great delta of the Me-Kong (sliort for Mcnam- 
Khong),and cut tljrongh by its inuntncrable cbanncls. Its 
excessive moisture, combined with the great heat, brings 
about wondciful fertility in vegetation and in animal and 
insect life, but at the same time makes the vourttry ex¬ 
tremely unhealthy. Three bolts are recognized: first, the 
mangrove-covered swamps next tho sea; second, a reed- 
coverud and marshy plain; and lastly, a somewhat higher 
forcst-covered zone. Tlie variety of produce is very great; 
rice is grown in enormous quantity, with cotton, tobacco, 
gi-onud imts (arachis), sugar-cuue, maize, indigo, teak, and 
many other fine thnW woods, gums, and fruits; yet tho 
spices of the islands are not found here. 

The inhabitants are chiefly Annumese, but Chinese, 
Cambodians, and Malays are largely intermixed; tlie Kuro- 
pcoQS are only a few hundreds in number. Tho country 
is divided into six provinces, which arc subdivided into 
prefectures and cantons. Smgon, the capital, near tho site 
of a fonner extensive Chinese settlement, is situated ceu- 
ti^Iy on one of the smaller navigable branches of the 
Me-Kong delta, about 40 miles ^om the sea. It is a 
modem town with numerous European buildings, iucluding 
a citadel and marine storehouses. Extensive marble ruins 
have been found near l^aigon, which indicate tho existence 
in former years of temples and otlier buildings of extreme 
mognifioence. 

Plngeb is about 3 miles from Saigon, of which it is the 
port. Here are docks, shipbuilding yards, workshops for 
the repair of steam machinery, artillery barracks, and a 
spacious hospital. In the plmn are numerous villages, or, 
as named by the Frencli, faubourgs. One or two of theso 
afford instanoes of native progress which liave rewarded 
the enoonra^ng efforts of the French—a muddy village, 
with narrow and filthy streets, having given plane to a new 
town, with wide streets, lined with exceedingly well-built 
bouses, with handsome quays along tho stream. Mytho, 


Bienhoa, and Yiiihlong, also on a branch of the delta, aro 
rather great bastioned citadels on the marshes than towns 
in tho ordlnaiy sense. The twelve islets of tho Polo Condor 
group, about 80 miles south-east of tho delta iu tho China 
8 ca, also belong to Franco. 

Cambodia .—One td tho consequences of tlie French 
orcupatiou of Lowiw Cochin-China was the release of tho 
remaining portion of the once great kingdom of Cambodia 
from its dependence on Annnm and Siam, and its forma¬ 
tion into scpuratoklugdoTnsuadcirthoprotection of France. 
It lies between Siam, Anuain, and French Cochiu-Chiua, 
on three inland sides, the south or south-western side ex- 
teuduig to the Gulf of Sirnii; and it occupies a space 
homowhat larger than Ireland. 

All the eastern portion of it is an alluvial plain tlirougU 
iv'hich the great Me-Kong River takes its way, overflowing 
its hanks dnring the five rauiy montlis of the year, brought 
by the southerly monsoon. From tho abundance of its 
rici! supply this used to ho considored the great granary of 
Aimnm. Westward the (s>untTy rises somewhat liigbor and 
is densely forcfit-covcrcd; fmin this direction the Mo-Kong 
is joined by the overflow of the Tonle-Sap, or Great Lake 
of Cambodia, an expanse upwards of 100 miles in length, 
which lies partly in 8iam and partly in Cambodia, and along 
the shores of which many families settle in the dry seasdn 
to take thn fish witli whicli it abounds. 

ITdong, the present capital, lies near the centre of tho 
country, and is a walled town; l^oiiom-Pong, at the con¬ 
fluence of tlio river from tho Toule-Snp with Gic Me-Kong, 
is the great market of Cambodia, and is inhabited chiefly 
by Chinese, whoso boats line the river banks, and who carry 
on an extensive traffic. This incctIng-|>oint of tho river 
highways is also connected by canal with the only port of 
Cambodia, that of Kainput. 

Tho Cambodians, whose nntiunul name is Khmer, are 
regarded a:; the typical representatives of the Caucasian 
element in Further India, of which they ore probably tlio 
aboriginal iuhahitunts. But next to tho Cambodians proper, 
by foi’ tliO most imiMirtaut section of the race oro the Kuys, 
or Khmcr-doin—that is, “ primitive Kbmers -who nro 
divided into several branches, occupying an extensive 
region round the northern and eastern shores of Lake 
Tonld-Sap. Here was tho original centre of Cambodian 
culture, tho magiuficent remains of which now lie mostly 
buried omtd a rank vegetation of 1000 years' growth. 
The human figures sculptured on those Buddhist monu¬ 
ments, many of which must 1>o some twenty centnrios old, 
are not only of regular Caucasian type, but are often a 
faithful reflex of tlie features, dross, and ornaments of the 
present Khmer populations. But the Cambodians them¬ 
selves seem to have retained little of their former greatness 
and culture, and are being gradually absorbed by tho 
surrounding Annamese and Lms populations. A strange 
mystery hangs over this Cambodian race, which fully 2000 
years ago, amid the swamps of Tonle-Sap, built cities 
and raised monuments vying in size and grandeur with 
those of the Mesopotamian and Nile valleys. Their cul¬ 
ture is certainly of Buddhist origin. But by what channel 
did Hindu influences penetrate to this remote corner of 
tho continent? and whence came the race itself, with its 
European features and polysyllabic speech, totally distinct 
from that of the surrounding Mongoloid peoples, show¬ 
ing marked affinities to the Oceanic linguistic groups? 
Lastly, by what moans was their development arrested, 
their culture oxtinguisbed, their cities wasted, their stu¬ 
pendous shrines and monuments left to crumble in the 
midst of the exuberant tropical vegetation of An gko r and 
Battambaog ? These are questions which cannot yet bo 
answered. 

Cocliin-Ghina and the Empire of Annam have of late 
years excited considerably more interest than attaches to 
the actual country itself. Its own natural resoorcos. 
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especially of its northern portion Tonqnin, aro vciy p*eat. 
Rico and silk are prudnccd abundantly^ and (he of 

cufTee, cottony and indigo is carried on and might be largely 
developed. There are virgin forests of splendid timber, 
and rich deposits of zinc, copper, iron, and silver. Rut 
all this potentiality of wealth is considered insigniUeant in 
comparison with the value of Tooqnin and its great river 
Song-Ka as an easy highway to China. Some of the most 
magnificently fertile, wealthy, populons, and indnstrious 
provinces of the Celestial Empire Ho along the northern 
border of Tonquin; and to find a practicable route to 
these provinces through British Burma h^ bocn a long- 
chcrishrd problem of the Indian governiiienl. The late 
Captmn Gill, who, with Professor Palmer, lost his life during 
the Egy})tian expedition of L8M2-83, devoted a considerable 
part of his time and fortune in the endeavour to open np 
this route, and it was in pursuit of the same object that 
the lamented Lieutenant Margery laboun'd and died. Apart 
from Chinese prejudice against tlie opening of the route, 
it was found that the uppiT reaches of the Salwen and 
Irawaddi were separated from China by lofty mountains 
and deep valleys, winch made the ronte, even if njHMied, 
tediously laborious and costly. The Me-K<mg, pmcticnlly 
a French river through Lower Cochin-China, was imprac¬ 
ticable, and Eunqiean trade with the most desirable dis¬ 
tricts of China, therefore, eould only l>e carried on from 
Shanghai by the Yiiug-tso-kiang—a roundabout, leiigtby, 
and tortuous route—and overland fi’om Russia. 

Tfic way up the Song-Ka through Tonquin, however, was 
short and comparatively easy, and here was a luivigahlt; 
eourso into the heart of the verj' districts it was desired to 
i*cach. Tins having been sufficiently ascertained, the process, 
according to the view' of French politicians, was simple 
enough—Tonquin shunld he annexed, or at any rate opened 
np. It happened, however, that tlie Tonquinese ohjectejl. 
Like the Corcans they had from earliest limes pcrsisttsl 
most obstimately in Uie exclusive system as regards 
foreigners, and the policy of Ixith Annam and China lia<t 
been to keep Tonqnin in complete seclusion from outward 
influences. In 8]»ite of all this, however, a tn*aty w'Jis 
signed in 187*1 between France and Annam by wliieh, in 
consideration of some advantages oHen'd the hitler jiower, 
the province of Tonqnin was to be opened up to eoiimierce 
and placed under the protection of the French. 'J'lie nego¬ 
tiations which preceded the fluid treaty were brought about 
through the action of the officers of 'I’u Due, the einpei'ur of 
Annum, in connection with an c.xpedition undertaken by 
M. Duplus, of Hankow, who had discovered the easy route 
to Yunnan, ind the Sotig-Ka, or Red River. The treaty, 
however, in consoquonco of the duplicity of the Aiinamesc, 
remained a dead letter, and ultimately in 18K3 an armed 
expedition was sent to enforce its provisions. It W'as 
thought this would 1«» a very cosy innttur; but the French 
force received an unexpected cheek, and its commander 
was killinl. Fresh forces were sent out, Hue the cajdtal 
of Annam was taken, and the emperor was compelled to 
sign a treaty placing his country under the protectorate of 
France. This, however, led to diiliculties with China, 
which for centuries has cloimiid suzerain rights over 
Aniioin. The Emperor Tu Due was poisoned, it was sup¬ 
posed at Chinese instigation, and hostilities again com¬ 
menced, the Annomese troops being reinforced from China. 
A treaty was after prolonged negotiation comduded between 
Franco and China, but was not carried out to the satis¬ 
faction of the former, winch demanded on indemnity for a 
repulse inflicted on the French troops near I^gson, which 
place was to have been delivered up to thorn. China refused, 
and though no formal declaration of war was niado,*tho 
French fleet conducted a series of reprisals off the Chinese 
coast, bombarding Foochow, and sinking a number of the 
smaller war vessels of the Chinese fleet, while the Chinese 
braves joined the Annamese in tlio resistance oiFered to the 


French troops in Tonquin. The Chinese still refused to 
come to terms, and tho French seized Kelung and other 
important positions in the island of Formosa. In October, 
1884, the British foreign minister, Earl Granville, Attempted 
mediation, but bis efforts were unsuccessful, and it was not 
until the French troops had suffered some serious reverses 
•hat hostilities were bnmght to a close by tho Treaty of 
Tientsin, concluded in June, 1880, 

COCH'lNXAXa is extremely rich in tlie finest red 
colouring matter, and has been long employe<l in scarlet 
dyeing and in tho manufacture of carmine. It consists of 
a colouring matter, a peculiar animal matter, a fatty sub¬ 
stance, and several salts. Tho chief use of cochineal is 
the dyeing of scarlet, 'fbe fine colour w’hich it yields is 
converted to this tint by menus of rliloride of tin, usually 
called muriate of tin. 

Tho insect which constitutes cnchincal feeds chiefly 
upon Opunlia eochenilUfem and Opuniia Tuna, 'I'lio 
insects arc brushed off the plant with a squirrel's tail 
and killed by immersion in hot water, and afterwards 
dried in the sun or by the beat of n stove. There arc 
three harvests a year; tlas first is tho best, as the im¬ 
pregnated females alone .nc taken; tho young females are 
als(* oolleeted in the second Iiarvest; and tlie third haia'cst 
is inferior to the other two, as old and young females 
ami skins are collecied indiscriminately. Before the rainy 
scobuii coimneiices tlie Mexicans exit (>ff branches of the 
Nopal, loaib-d with infant insects, wliich they preserve In 
their liousi-s, othciwise the insects would perijih in tho 
inclement weather. The island of Teneriffo produces the 
largest quantity Jif coebimMl. The supply from Honduras 
has fallen ofl' very considerably. Great quaiititiPH of 
cocIuimmI arc aimnally imported into Franco from Algeria. 
There are great nurseries llicre of the peculiar cactus on 
wliich tho insects feed. The Algerine production is not, 
liowevtT, so valuable ;ts the Mexican, though the colouring 
matter is nearly as pure and strong. The Spaniards intn>- 
ditccd the c.ochineal into tlie Cnnaries, and the Dutch into 
Java, witli cxcollenl results to their exchequers. In IVnc- 
rilhutisoii the Opnntia 7>/«rtthat tliecorcnsfiM‘dH. Sevcinl 
varieties arc <listingnisheil in et»mmorce, and h.ave ditlerent 
ilegives «jf valno attached to them, dependent chiefly upon 
the different method.', employed to kill and dry tho insects. 
When dried they it*senible small grains, sciireely so large, 
ns a jiepper corn, ovate, convex abf»ve, plane bebm*, trans¬ 
versely fnn-owed, externally blackisli-bruwii, but os if 
dusted with u white ]w>\vdcr, light, friable, the internal 
substance consisting <d extremely small grains, obscurely 
purple, but when redneod to jiowder of a rich purple, 
inodorous, bnt with u bitter sweet acrid taste. 

l*rovionH to tho revolt of the Spanish American pw*- 
vincoH almost all t!»o trade in cochineal with the difl’cK'Ut 
markets in Kuropo was carrii'd on through Spain, and 
chiefly through Cadiz; bnt since that event the markets of 
consumption arc supplied with 000111110.11 either direct fmm 
the places of production, or from neighbouring stations^to 
wliich the article lias found its w.ay in the natural course 
of coinmena*. The quantity of cochineal imported into 
the United Kingdom per annum ,varies from 26,000 to 
30,000 cwts,, valued at from £360,000 to £400,000, and in 
recent years the value has averaged from £10 to £12 per ton. 

COCH'LBA. Sou Lak. 

COCHliSA'RZA. Sec ScimvT-onABS. 

COCK OF THE ROCK {Hupicola auraniia) belongs 
to tin* order Fakskrks and the division Magkiuosthi s. 
This bird, one of the Giiattekeus (Ampelidas), is aixmt 
the size of a plgcun. Tlie plumage is of a bright orange 
cfilouT; tho head is adorned with a crest formed by two 
flat plumes of feathers, so iuidincd as to touch by tlieir 
edges, where they are finely bordered with brown and bright 
yellow. The wings ore browniKli, marked with white at 
the bend and in the middle, and the tail fcathci’s aro 
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blncklsh'red margined with yellow. Tho bird is supported 
upon stout legs and foot, having somo resemblance to those 
of the GAi4i.iNaSf and with tliose it is sud to scratcli on 
the ground like a fowl. Tho cock of the rock is a native 
of tropical South America, where it dwells among tho rocks 
bordering the hill streams, and breeds in the mountain 
caverns. The nest is composed of bits of stick and drf 
grass, and the hnnalo lays two whito eggs about the size 
of those of A pigeon. The food of this bird consists of 
iuhi'cts and sinaU wild fruits. A nearly allied but distinct 
spmos, Hupicola peruviana^ inhabits tlie inouiitaiiis of 
Teni .and Mexico. 

COCK OF THE WOOD. See Capkuoailzir. 

COCKATOOS' are a group of the Faukuts. The 
name of the group, Camptolopbins (Gr. kampto^ to bend; 
lophagy a crest), is duo to u distinguishing feature, their 
crodt, which exists in all the cockatoos except the “ pygmy 



Great Sulf>hur>crestcd Cockatoo {riyetoUphwi galeritus). 

]):uTOts” (Hositema). llie bill is higher than In other 
]>arrots, and has an indentation in tho catting edge of the 
mandible. They are all inhahitauts of tlio islands of the 
Eastern Archipelago and Australia. They live on fruits, 
seeds, and larvae. None of them speak well, but they are 
great favourites on account of their beautiful plumage. 

The Great Sulphur-crested Cockatoo (/V^cto/o- 
pliua gaUritwi) is one of the finest. It measunss 
2 feet in length, and is pure white, with only a 
slight yellowish tinge about the sides of tho tail 
and the wing coverts; the brad bears a long pointed 
crest of a fine sulphxir^yeUow' colour, the tip of 
which is a little carved upwards. 

The Small Sulphar-crested Cockatoo {Plyctolo^ 
pku$ mdpkurtui) Fcsembles tlm preceding apecit>s in 
almost every particular except its size, its length 
lieing only about 15 inches. It has a sulphur-yellow 
spot below each eye. The Moluccas and other islands 
of the Indian Archipelago ore the habitation of this 
bird, which is perhaps more frequently brought to 
Europe than tlie preceding species. It is docile, 
and will learn to speak a few words. 

The Brood-crested Cockatoo {lHyctolophu$ cria^ 
tatua)n another whito species, is about 17 indies in length, 
and has tho bead and breast slightly tinged with rose 
colotir; its crest, which is very large, is composed of feathers 
which are white above and rich scarlet beneath, producing 
together a delicate rose-tint. This species inhabits Australia. 

I^Adbeater’s Cockatoo {Plyctolophua leadbeaten), a 
native of Australia, is a little larger thau the small sulphur- 
crested cockatoo, and of a white colour, tinged with crim¬ 


son, with the lower surface of the wings deep crimson. 
The head is adorned with a crest of long pointed feathers, 
capable of being erected so as to form a perfect fan; they 
ai'o deep crimson at the base, then yellow, then crim.sui> 
again, and their apical half is white. 

Tlio Long-nosed Cockatoo {Licmetia ienuiroatria). 
This bird is distinguished from the ordinary cockatoos by 
tlio small size of its crest and the great length of the upper 
mandibie, which is pnidnccd far In^yond tho lower one. It 
is an inhabitant of South Australia, where it is seen in 
great flocks, and spends much of its tune upon the ground 
searching for bulbous roots, which its curiousiy-formed 
bill enables it to dig up with facility. 

Tho Great Palm Cockatoo (^AUcroyloaaua (Uerrimua)^ an 
inhabitant of New Guinea and the neighbouring islands, 
one of the largest of known parrots, is distinguished by 
br'voral remarkable characters. Its cheeks are covered wltli 
a naked skin, uud the bill is of immense size and strength; 
but within those powerful jaws there is a small and Blon¬ 
der tongue very diflferent from that of any other bird. It 
is cylindrical, capable of being protindcd from the mouth, 
and ending in a cleft homy extremity. Tho bird breaks 
up his food by means of his beak, and then takes up a 
portion in the cleft at the end of the timgne; the tongue 
i.s then drawn back and p.assud along the palate, where 
there is a small projection, which, coming in contact with 
tile morsel of food carried by tho tongue, detaches it and 
causes it to fall into tho throat. Tho Goliath Cockatoo, oh 
it is also culled, is black, but the skiu of tho cheeks is 
red, and tlie crest is gray. 

Thu Banksiau Cockatoo (^Calyptitrhynchua 5a»^'s<V).— 
Duhides the w'hite cuckatooH several other species of this 
group ai'o found in various parts of Australia, in which the 
giUirTul c<)lour of the plumage is block in the moles and 
blackish-brown spotted witli white in the females. Tim 
crest in tliese birds is smaller than in the white cockatoos, 
but th(;y are generally provided with long and ample toils. 
In the Bauksian Cockatoo, which is a very large and mag¬ 
nificent species, tlio whole of tho plnroago is deep block in 
the mole, with a very broad red baud crossing all tho toil- 
foathers except the two middle ones; in tho female this 
red band is broken up by numerous irregular black marks. 

COCK'ATHZCB, See BASimsK. 

COCK'CHAFER (^MelolotUha vulgaris) is a beetle 
belonging to tlm section Psstamkra and the group 
La&lklucokkia. This beetle is very coimnou in most 


parts of Europe, and abounds in England. It is famous 
for its ravages on trees and plants, the perfect insect 
proving very destructive to the foliage of many trees, while 
tbe*la^a devours tho roots of com and grasses. In France 
it has often proved quite a plague, the trees being stripped 
of their entire foliu^, and pasture grasses and all l^ds 
of crops, such as cereals, brat-root, strawberries, and tho 
like, being wholly destroyed, bl. Beiset, in a repoi't 



a Ueloloutha vulgaris. £ Larva. ePapa. d Antenna of male. 

(I Proflle of the abdomen. 
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presented to tho Academic dcs Sciences, estimated the | 
dnnii^^ done by tiiia species in the department of Seine ! 
Infdrienre in one year at more than £1,000,000 sterling. i 
The cockchafer is a large beetle of a pitdiy black colour, 
with the sides of the abdomen marked with triangular 
patches of white, and the wing-cases sprinkled, as it wero, 
with white dust These white marks are due to the pre¬ 
sence of small scale-like hairs, which grow thickly on the 
sides bat are scattered thinly over the wing-cases. The 
antennee are lamellifomu The larva passes its time under 
ground, living two years before it assumes the pupa state, 
which lasts about eight months. The perfect insect Jives 
but a short time. It is active only in the evening. Like 
so many of its tribe tbe cockchafer is an object of super- 
FtitioD. In Sweden tlicy ai'e regarded with such kindness 
iliat it is said that whoever shall place an overturned 
cockchafer on his legs will have thi%o sins remitted to lum. 

COCK'CROW, the third of the four watches into 
wliicJi the Hebrews and the early Christians, who followed | 
tlicm in this, divided the uiglit. Ye know not when the 
blaster of the house cometh, at even, or at midnight, or at 
tJic cock-crowing, or in the morning ” (Mark siii. B5). 

COCKIER is a kind of spaniel, and derives its name 
from its services in woodcock-shooting, called in sportinuu's 
jilirasoology cock-shooting."* It has a shorter and rounder 
head tlian the springer, is longer bodied in proportion, 
lou'cr on the leg, and more compact in frame. Its ears are 
usually long and well-feathered, as ore also its legs and 
tail, with more curl and wave in it than the springer. The 
usual colour is block and tan. 

COCK'D, XDWABP. This writer, whoso uauie is 
so well known in England, was born about 1031, ns 
appears from the inscription to one of the portraits cited 
l>y Granger in his Biographical History of England.” 
Ho w'os an engraver, and a teacher of writing and arith¬ 
metic. He is said to have published fourteen books of 
exercises in penmanship, some of them on silver plates, 
:iiid his reputation os a caligraphcr was very great. Evelyn 
cites him, among othei^, as comparable to the Italians. 
Cocker died before 1075, and certainly later than 1671. 

The celebrated work on arithmetic was not published 
by Cocker himself, but by John Hawkins in 1677, who 
also published a Decimal Arithmetic” in 1C85, and an 
“ English Dictionary” in 1704, both bearing the name of 
Cocker. Professor Do Morgan, in his work on arithmetical 
bucks, lias maintained at length that Hawkins forged all 
these works and passed them on the world as Cockeris by 
help of a real or pretended possession of Cocker’s papers. 
The work went through more than forty editions. It 
is difficult to account for its snccoss, as better hooks hod 
preceded it 

COCK'ERBIOTJTH, a market-town of Cumberland, 
situated at the juncrion of the Coeker with the Der-. 
went, 25 miles S.W. from Carlisle, and 312 from Lou¬ 
don by the Korth-westem Railway. The Cocker divides 
the town into two parts, and U crossed by an old stone 
bridge, and the Derwent, after it has received the Cocker, 
is crossed by a handsome stone bridge erected in 1822. 
The town is in a rich ogricultoral district, and has a large 
corn-market. It has been somewhat improved of late 
years, and is well paved, dean, and amply supplied with 
water. The ruins of Gockermouth Castle occupy an eint- 
nunce near tbe confluence of tbe two riven. The town- 
house, called the Moot-Hall, tho workhouse, the diurch 
of St. Mary (rebcdlt in 1860, with a memorial window to 
the poet Wordsworth, who was a native of tho town), and 
that of All Sdnts, erected in the time of Edward III., and 
since enlarged, and places of worship fur dissonten, are 
tbe chief publie buildings. A marble statue of Lord Mayo, 
governor-general of Indio, who was assassinated in 1872, 
and who represented Cockermonth for many years in Par¬ 
liament, was erected in the High Street in 1675. The 


town returned two members to the House of Commons prior 
to the Refonii Act of 1867, when it was deprived of one, 
and under the Redistribution of Seats Act of 1885 its sepa¬ 
rate representation ceased, and it was merged in tbe county. 
There is a flne public walk, a mile long, by the river Der¬ 
went, at the end of whicli ore tbe tower, walls, and other 
remains of a castle built at tho Conquest, in which Mary 
Queen of Scots was a prisoner in 1668. Thera are also 
the remains of a Roman camp and a tnmulua in the 
neighbourhood. Tlie manufactures are thread, woollens, 
ginghams, hats, stockings, and leather; there are also 
tauworks and collieries. 

COCK-FIOHTmO was introduced into Britain by 
tbe Romans, who learned it from tho Greoks. Its origin 
was attributed, probably without much accuracy, to a 
happy hit of Thomistoclcs, who i>ointod out to his army 
two cocks flgbting. “If these cocks thus fight without 
any object but inaHtiTy,”ho is supposed to have smd, “bow 
much tiio more ought yc to fight against these Persians 
wiio invade your homes!” It is certain that Theinlstoclcs 
founded annual cock-iights as a rejoicing for his victory 
over the Persians. The breeding of the birds soon became 
a mutter of great impoitanco, Rhodes being particularly 
famous. The cocks were fed on garlic to increase their 
fury, and sharp metal spurs were attached to their legs. 
They fought on a raised table with a high border, and 
their owners and friends ore seen in the Greek paint¬ 
ings standing round and laying money wagers on their 
birds* courage and strcngtli. It may easily be iiiiogiued 
witli what zest the Ivumans adopted tho cruel sport Cock 
and quail fighting are mentioned as every-day things in 
tho Ijitin doinestic writers. In England cock-fighting 
grew to a passion in tho middle ages, so that Edward III. 
prohibited it. Henry Ylll. did tho same, with like ill- 
success, tbe more deserved since ho himself built tho 
famous “ Cockpit ” at Whitehall, so familiar to students of 
Cromwell’s caieer (^“Commons Journals, 25lh February 
1649-50. Resolved, tliat the lord-iieutwant of Ireland 
(Cromwell) liave the use of tbe lodgings called the Cock¬ 
pit,” 6cc."| Cromwell himself put down cock-fighting under 
ins ordinance of 31st March, 1654. The wicked sport 
came in again with the Restoration. As for Scotland, 
in the curious “ Statistical Account of Scotland” (1793) 
wo find that tho sport arrived there in 1763, that a largo 
cockpit was built at Edinburgh in 1783, and that the 
sport was flourishing at tbe time of its publication. 

The separate fights wore culled maint, and sometimes 
many pairs fought a main at once. The so-called IVelsh 
main consisted of sixteen pairs of cocks: as soon os one 
of each pair was dead tho victors engaged in eight pairs; 
tbe eight victors then fought together in pturs; and so mi 
till only two poor creatures remained to try their liyes for 
tho fifth time. So inhuman a sport seems worth while to 
record minutely as a monument of n wicked fashion. 

Cock-fighting is now illegal (12 & 13 Viet. c. 92), and 
its occasional outbreaks are pnnislied with great severity; 
pnblic opinion urges on the government to show no mercy 
to the delinquents. Tho old council-room of the Judicial 
committee of the Privy Council was often called “ the 
cockpit” because it was built on tbe site of Henry VIII.’s 
cockpit at Whitehall, spoken of above. 

COGKXiX (Cordium) is a genus of Moi<LnacA belonging 
to the class Lamulubiiancriata. In this genns tlie 
shell is regular, oquivalve, usually inflated, and more or 
less heart-shaped, generally ornamented with radiating 
ribs and furrows. The margins interiorly are crenulated; 
tho ligament is external, short, and prominent; tho bingo 
has two lateral teeth, one in each valve. Tho pollial lino 
is simple, or slightly sinnated behind. The animals have 
tho foot angularly bent behind, enabling them to make 
leaps prodigious in proportion to their size. Tho species 
of this family are very numerous, upwards of 200 having 
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been (IcRcribed, and arc dietrilmted over the whole world, 
from north to south, from east to west, and range from the 
BPa-shoro to 140 fathoms. They are gregarious in their 
habits, being found on sands and sandy mud, in which thoy 
lie buried often in prodigious quantities. Several species 
ni'e used as food, hut iiuiie to the s^e extent as the com¬ 
mon cockle (^Cardium eduk) of'our own ahon'S. Thi^ 
molluKC is in season from autumn to spring, and groat 
quantities are consumed in all our coastward towns and 
villages. It foims a palatable and notritlous food. De¬ 
spite the ravages of dog-whclks, gulls, and oyster-catchers 
tlie cockle fishery is a very valuable one. 

The common cockle ranges as far nortli as the Baltic, 
and is also found in the Caspian and Black Seas. A 
larger spocios, Cardiwn aculealum^ funnd on the coast 
of Devon, is eaten. 

COCS'KOACHSiS (Blattidflc) .arc a family of insects, 
of which one member, at least, is well known to every one, 
the common Black Bkktlk. 

They arc readily recognized as Monging to the order 
OnTnoFTERA, from tlie i)ilitig mouth, and from the two 
fore wings being homy <ir leatln-ry, fonning coverings 
(hat. tcffinina) forthe two In'jid wings, whicli nromeinbranoiis 
and fold like a fan. Another char.a('tcristic connects them 
witli other orthopterous insects—the development, from 
the young larva to the perfect insect is quite gradual, and 
takes place hy u series of inonlts; at first there is no trace 
of wings, but these gradually n)»|)car and grow Larger and 
larger witli every change of skin, together with an addition 
in the immher of joints of the nntenme and of the facets 
of tlic compound eyes. 

The hind legs arc formed for walking or running, not for 
leaping, as with (heir near allies 1 }m> gnisshoppers, and the 
hind wings have the veins mdiating from a ]»oint near tho 
base, and not, os in the caiwigs, from a yioint in the front 
margin. From still nearer relations, the Mantidic and the 
leaf-insect family, they an* sep-arated hy their flattened, 
oval form, and by the head Wing almost entirely concealed 
beneath the shicld-liko prothomx. 

The antennsB are long and slender. The wings are not 
often developed in tho female, and not, always in the male; 
the foixi wings overlap one another in repose. The abdo¬ 
men is furnished with a pmr of jointed appendages. In 
their habits they .ire active at night, especially those that 
inhabit houses, and are vegetahlo f<‘eders, tliongh most eat 
anything and evcrytliing that comes in their way; a dainty 
for tho block beetle is the eouimon lM*d-bng. I’he eggs are 
contained in a homy, oblong c.apsulc, whicli is carried about 
for some lime protmding from the abdomen. The number 
of eggs in the capsule varies; but the black Iwtle has six¬ 
teen, lying two togtither, with the ends tlirough which the 
larva is to appear facing tow’ords one side of the capsule. 
This side is slit, but is kept close by teeth fitting into one 
another, and by a cement wliieh (he larva is able to dis¬ 
solve when hatching from the egg. 

8ome of the Blattids arn of great size, especially the 
Soutli American and West Indian species. Some of the 
Eastern kinds are large and repulsive hKiking. Several of 
the Australian species are wingless, such as tho prettily 
marked lilatta jndekripei, Tho spi^cies of Phorospis are 
often elegantly coloured or striped with red or yellow; they 
ore found in plants in blossom. One gonns can roll itself 
into a ball, another is long and narrow and wingless. 
Blatta lapponiai sometimes abounds in tho huts of the 
Laplanders to such an extent tus to destroy great quantities 
of their provisions. 

In the British Islands we liavn eight or nine I'ccordcd 
species. Several of these, Itowcvcr, have been introduced, 
and two or three of them liave not become indigenous. 
For instance, the Blaberm giganUus and the Panchlora 
fiiadero! are only occasionally seen about our dockyards. 
COCKSCOMB. See Cklosia. 


COCK*S-FOOT GRASS {DaetyUa glomerata) is an 
extremely common plant in fields and waste places, growing 
and flowering daring a great part of the summer. It has in 
its wild state a coarse, bluish, rough herbage, and a flower- 
stem about 8 feet hi^. In its uncultivated state this is 
a coarse hard grass; nevertheless it is readily eaten by 
cattle, horses, and sheep; it strikes its roots to a consider¬ 
able depth in the soil, and on this account is capablo of 
enduring the drought of dry, sandy, exposed land. Hence 
In such situations, where scjircely any other pasture can 
be procured, it is of great value. It is a perennial grass, 
and very early in tlie spring of the year, liefore its young 
leaves have had time to become tough, yields a food that 
is valuable for sheep. 

COC'LES, HORATX0S (“ Horatius the One-eyed 
one of the scmi-mythical heroes of tho ancient Koman 
times, whose defence of the snblician bridge with but two 
companions against the whole Ktmscaii army under T^irs 
rorsena, while his fellow-citizens broke down the bridge 
behind him, still stands a.s one of tho heroic feats of all 
time. When the lost timliers were cracking Codes sent 
back his two bravo comrades, and stootl fighting alone till 
the river flowed free behind him. Then he plunged in and 
swam across to the foot of the Avenliuc, miraculously, so 
they had good reason to tliink, prcHorved after the long 
unequal struggle. The city gave him as much land as he 
could })loagh round in a day, and erected a statue to his 
hnnonr. The statue is g<iiio, but the monfimsnfum cere 
perenniuB of song and story will never perish. The host 
of Macaulay’s stirring “Lays of Ancient Rome ” has Codes 
for its hero. 

CO'COA. See Cacao, Thkobuoma. 

COCOA-NUT PAXdff is a species of the genus Cocos, 
the Cocnx nurifira. This palm is found all over the tropical 
parts of the world, especial !y in the vicinity of tho sen, grow¬ 
ing within reach of i^t-watcr, and establishing itself upon 
reefs and sandbanks as soon os they emerge from the ocean. 
Its principal range is between the equator and the twenty- 
fifth parallel of latitude, and in the equinoctial zone to an 
altitude of about 2900 feet. Its great importance to man 
has caused it to he cultivated wherever the climate i.s 
favourable to its growth; the whole Brazilian coast from 
the river San Francisco to th«i bar of ^lamangunjie, a 
distaiiee. of 280 miles, is, witli few breaks, thus occupied; 
and it is estimated that thci-c arc no fewer than 40,000,000 
trees also growing on the southern coasts of Ceylon. 

The cocoa-nnt palm rises like a slender column to from 
00 to 90 feet in height. Its stem Is of a soft fibi-ous 
nature, and is marked on the outside by rings produced 
by tho fall of its leaves; two such leaves ore said to drop 
off annually, and consequently the age of an individual tree 
is equal to half the number of tho annular scars of its stem. 
About u dozen or fifteen leaves, eacli from 12 to 14 feet 
long, crown tho summit of the stem; and as these are not 
inaptly compared to gigantic ostrich feathers, thoy give the 
plant the air of an enormous tuft of vegetable plumes. 
One tree produces in good soils from eighty to 100 
nuts annually. (Sue riaB:.) 

In hot countries the uses to which the cocoa-nut tree is 
applicable are innumerable. Tho roots arc chewed in place 
of tho arcca-nut; gutters, drains, and the posts of huts 
ai-o fonned from their trunk; the young buds, toe “ cab¬ 
bage,” are a delicate vegetable. Tho large size and hard 
texture of tlie leaves render them invaluable os thatch for 
cottages; they arc, moreover, manufactured into baskets, 
buckets, lanterns, articles of head-dress, and even books, 
upon whicli writing is traced with an iron stylus; their 
ashes yield potash in abundance; their midrib forms oars; 
and brushes are formed by braising the end of a leaf with 
a portion of tho midrib adhering to it. Palm-wine or 
“toddy” is made from tho fiower-spathes before (he 
flowers liave expanded. Socmann (“Papular History of 
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tiio Palms’*) gtyes tho following acconnt of its prepara> 
tion :—To procure the toddy the spathe is tied with 
strips of the young leaves (which are much tougher and 
stronger tlmn the old ones) to prevent its expansion; it is 
cut a little transversely from the top, and beaten either 
with the handle of the toddy-knife, or a small piece of ebony 
or iron wood; this process having been continued morning 
and evening (at dawn of day and just os the sun declines 
below ilie horizon) for five or six successive days, the 
under part of the spathe is taken uiT, so os to permit of its 
being gradually bent, when the chandos, or toddy-drawors, 
for tbo purpose of keeping it in that position, attach it to 
some neighbouring leaf-st^k. After a further period of 
five days an cartlicn chatty or calabash is huug to the 
spathe, so os to receive the toddy that exudes, which is 
collected every morning and evening, and the spathe ent a 
little every day; tlie quantity collected varies much. • . . 
The toddy slumld be drunk at sunrise, when it tastes 
most delicious, having a slightly stimulating cfiect, and 
acting as a gentle aperient, a remedy admirably adapted 
for constipated hubits, particularly in those of delicate 
constitutions; the Cingalese prefer it after fermentation, 
when it is rather intoxicating. Fermentation takes place 
in a few hours after the toddy has been collected, when it 
is used hy the bakers os yeast, tho bread mado with it 
being remarkably light. Arrack or rack is in several parts 
of India distilled from rice, Imt in Ceylon (where it is 
named Ful na Kcrc) from toddy, after it has undergone 
fermentation and become quite sour. Toddy also makes 
excellent vinegar, and yields a kind of coarse brown sugar 
called jaggery.” This jnggerj', mixed with lime, forms a 
powerful eeinent, which resists moisture, endures great solar 
beat, and will lake a fine polish. Tho farinaceous matter 
contained in the stem is a good substitute fur sago. The 
young green fniit is a wholesome food, and tho clear water it 
contains a grateful cooling beverage; indeed these together 
constitute tl)e principal sustenance of the ])oorer Indioiis in 
many countries. The fibrous bark is used as brushes to polish 
furniture, and forms a valuable elastic cordage called cuir; 
the fibrous matter of the husk is also employed to stnlT 
mattresM's, and a manufacture of it into cordage, mats, 
sacking, &c., has lately sprung up in Crent Hritain. Tho 
sliell is manufactured into drinking vessels and vessels of 
measure; and finally, the albumen, or white solid matter 
contaiaed within the shell, yields by pressuro or decoction 
an excidlent oil—pressure is the method usually employed. 
This oil is not only employed for burning, but in the 
manufacture of torches, and in the composition of phar¬ 
maceutical preparations; and mixed with dammar (the 
resin of Shorca rohusta^ it forms tlio substance used in 
India for covering tbo seams of boats and ships. Tlio 
“double cocoa-nut” of the Seychelles Islands belongs to 
another genus of palms-~LoDOiCEA. 

cocoznsia: is a tribe of Palms, of wliich tho typo is 
the Co(joA-wuT Palm (Cococ nwiferd). This tribe is 
distinguished fn)m other ^ms by the feathery (pinnaliscct) 
leaves; tho spadices among the leaves; two spathos; the 
flowers generally inonmeious in the same spathe, with 
bracts and bractcoles; ovary generally thrcc-colled, with 
terminal stigmas; the fruit symmetrical, generally onc- 
collcd, with one seed; the pericarp fibrous; stigmas terminal; 
eudocaiq) bony or thin and brittle, with generally tbi'ee 
“ eyeholes;" the embryo opposite ono of these boles. 

Bentliam and Hooker, in their “Genera IMuntnnim,’’ 
divide tbo Cocoineie into three snbtribos. The Bactri- 
dees are spiny palms, having tbo three holes in the endo- 
carp at the middle or above the middle. ' The principal 
genera are Acuocomia, Astiiocaryum, BACTUta, Dus- 
MONCUs, which are confined to America. The Elseidm 
have no spines; tho male flowers are sunk in the spadix; 
tho fi‘uit has one to three seeds; the endocarp has three 
pores above tho middle. There is only one genus, the 
YOU IV, 


Elects. The third tribe, the Eu-coeolnesc have no spines; 
the fruit has one or several seeds, with three to six pores 
towards the base. Tho chief genera aie tiie Aitalka, 
Cocos, .Ti;d.sa, and Maximilian A. 

COCOON' is tho protective covering which many in¬ 
sects, especially Butt^flies and Moths, construct for 
iiemselves just befofmassing from the larval into the 
pupa stage. Tbo word is derived from the Freiicli cocon, 
the silkworm cocoon, which comes from co^we, tho Latin 
concha^ a siicll. 

COCOS is a genus of Palms belon^dog to the tribe 
CocoiNEiK. It contains the well-known Cocoa-nut 
Palm. There are thirty species, all natives of tropical 
and subtropical South America; but the cocoa-nut is also 
found throughout the tropics. The spadix is simply 
brandling; there are six stamens included within the 
lanceolate petals; the fruit is one-seeded. Besides Cocot 
nuciftra^ described under cocoa-nut 3 )aim, many of the 
other species are useful in vaiions ways. Tho pith of 
Cocot corouala is mode by tho Brazilian natives into 
bread, and the nut yields oil. Oil aud wine are produced 
by Cocos butyracea^ a native of New Granada and Vene¬ 
zuela. “ The vine of tho country,” says Humboldt, speak¬ 
ing of tho Rio Sinu, “ is tho ^ palma dulce ’ (^Cocos 
hulyrttceay Ltiiti.), which in the volley of tho Magdaleno 
is termed * palma de vino * (the wioo palm), and here, on 
account of its majestic height, * palma real * (tho royal 
palm). After having felled tho trunk, which diminishes 
but little towards tho top, the natives make, just below tho 
point whence tho leaves and spathes issue, an excavation 
in the ligneous part 18 indies long, 8 broad, and 6 deep. 
They work in tlie hollow of tho tree os though tliey were 
maldng a canoe, and three days' afterwards this cavity is 
found filled with a yellowish-white juice, very limpid, with 
a sweet and vinous flavour. The fenncntatlon appears to 
commence as suou oa the trunk is felled, bat the vessels 
preserve their vitality, for wc saw that the sap flowed 
even when the summit of the palm-tree (that part whence 
the leaves shoot out) is a foot higher than tho lower end 
near the roots. Tho sap coutiuues to mouut, as in the 
arborescent Euphorbia recently cut. Dmiug eighttwn to 
twenty days the [lalm wine Is daily collected; the last is 
less sweet, but mure oleoholic, and more highly esteemed. 
One tnM! yields as mneh a.s eighteen bottles of sap, each 
bottle containing 42 cubic inches. The natives affirm that 
the flowing is most abundant when the petioles of the 
leaves, which remain fixed to the trunk, are burned.” 

COD {Cadut morrhua') is a fish belonging to the family 
G.^didis and the order Anacantiunl 

Thu cod fisl), anciently called keeling^ is an inhabitant 
of both sides of the North Sea, from Greenland, Iceland, 
and the North Cape, down to the fortieth parallel of latitude, 
hut occurs in greatest quantities between 60** and 75” N. 
lat. It inhabits considerablo depths, varying from 16 to 
120 fathoms, fishing being most productive at from 80 to 
flO fathoms. Tlie gri'at haunts of tlic fish are tho Dogger 
Bauk, Fiskar Bank olf Lufodon on the Norway coast, tho 
Great Bank of Newfoundland, the Green Bank, and othei's 
on tho Atlantic coast of British America, certain banks 
lying off Ireland and the Hebrides, particularly round 
Itockball, an islet lying off tho west coast of Scotland. 

\Vlieii they dc]>usit their s^iawn tlic cod are said to 
emerge from the greater depths to banks lying nearer tlie 
surface; the roe floats during the period of development, 
and the young fish remain in the shallower water during 
the earlier stages of their growth. 

Other s}>ccicB belonging to the genus Gadus are tho 
haddock, whiting, bib or pout, |>owor-cod, pollack, coal- 
fish, and dorse. The general cJiarncters of riie genus are 
the following:—The body is somewhat elongated, and 
covered with small scales. There 01*6 tliree dorsal and one 
anal fin, and the candal fin or toil is separated from tho 

11 • 
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other fins. The ventral fins arc narrow, consistlDg of sis 
or more rays. 

The cod family (Gadidae) contains also the gonora 
McrlucciQB (bake), Lota (burbot or eel-pout), Molva (Hiig)) 
Motolla (rocklings), Hrosmino (torsk), and Pbycis. 

COD FISHSRY. The cod fishery has doubtless been 
prosecuted in the iiurtli seas from the earliest times, iindi 
must indeed have been coeval with the launching of a sea¬ 
going bout. In AVestern Greenland it is at the present day 
one of the chief stays of tlie inhabitants. The impnrtaneo 
of the cod fishery was recognized by England very early, 
but tlie Statute of Herrings, made in in the reipi of 
Edward III., is the first Act of Parliament in which tlicve 
is u fljMJcial reference to this ii.sh. Previous to the dis¬ 
covery of Newfoundland the Ilritish cod fisheries wore 
cslahlishcd chiefly on the Dogger Bunk, off tin; Hebrides, 
and in the seas of Iceland. 

The voyage of (Jabot, in 1407, led to the modern 
fishery on. the banks of Newfoundland. 'I'iie voyage of 
Ycmzzano, in 1524, led to the subjects of France engaging 
in the fishery. In 157i^ theie were 100 sail of Sjininards, 
fifty Purlugneso ships, and of Freneli and Bretons 150 sail 
of small tonnage, tuiguged in the Newfoundland cxid fishery; 
the Engllsii were inferior in iiumh(>r.s, but they made the 
others Ii.sh for them and supply salt, in return for the 
protection they afforded tlicm against pirntt^s. 

In tlie pnisent day mure than fiOOO sliips of all nations 
are employed in cod fi.shing, and the immlH'rs caugiit are 
enormous. During the brief buison for fishing off the 
Lofodcu Islands botween 20,000,000 and 30,000,000 arc 
taken tliore alone; wliile oft' Newfoundland the number is 
still more coii.sidcrabie. Such, however, is the iiir.oiice!v- 
ublo foenudily of the cod, tliat the whole of this number 
might be replaced by the eggs <(f about a dozen fish coining 
to maturity, it being calculated that the eggs in n nioderate- 
sizod cod amount to 3,000,000. France employs 12,000 
soameu in 400 vessels in this fishen*. The Uiiit(>d States 
find occupation for a much greater number in the Siuiie 
line, as also do Newfoundland and Norway. 

The amount of cod and kindred fisli taken off the 
coasts of Nortli America is sonietliing quite idHUiomeiial, 
Olid deserves special attention. Tiie cod is the most 
useful of all fish. No part is valueless. The liead i.s 
suiiietiiiics cooked and eaten; but mure freqmmtly in 
Newfoundland it is, along with the intestines, converted 
into inaterc. Thu offal and bones of the cod, when 
Bteanied,'^ru>d, and gruuiid, aro converted into u fi.sh 
guano, which is almost equal as a fertilizer to the Peruvian 
guano. From the swimming bladder isinglass is made. 
Tho roe is ex|>urtud to Fiance and a^cd Os ground bait in 
the sardine ti.shcry. Thu tongues mid sounds un^ a delicatu 
ai'ticle of food. The Norwegiaius give the head, with 
marine plants, to their cows for tin* purpose of increasing 
their milk; while the Icelanders give the vertebra*, l>ones, 
and ribs to their ciittlc. See also Cud-i.iykh Oil. 

,The ap{>AratUN used by the Newfoundland fibhennen are 
the hook and line, the seine, the cod-net or gill-net, tho 
cod-trap, and the bultow. The simplest and h a.st exjxm- 
sive m^e of fishing is the hook and line or hand-line. 
The best bait is the caplin. Too large a proportion of the 
Newfoundland fishenneii depend on this hand-line fishing 
from small puiibs near tho sliorc. It is least expensive, 
but at the munc time loa.st remunerative, and their poverty 
in ft vast uumber of instances forbids the use of the 
improved methods, whieli, however, ore giudunlly coming 
into more extended use. 

Tho Tomarkable submarine plains at some distance from 
the shores of Newfoundland, where the finest cod-fish are 
taken and where they arc most abundant, are not, as was 
long believed, masses of sand Ixwnc thither by the Gulf 
Stmm and the river St. Lawrence. They form a rocky 
■abmarine plateau, whose eastern and soulheru holders 


duHccnd steeply to a great depth. The fiKliing-gronndft 
do not cover tho whole bank, but have an extent of about 
200 milos in length and G7 miles in breadth. For nearly 
400 years this “cod meadow” has been fished by largo 
fleets of various natiaus without sho^ving any decrease m 
productiveness. The cod taken on the banks are larger 
and finer in quality than thoso token along the shores of 
the island or on Labrador. 

Cold-water seas are essential to the life of the commer¬ 
cial food-fishes. Tho great fishing interests arc as de¬ 
pendent on the Arctic current as farming interests on 
the rain and sunshine which ripen the crops. The Arctic 
cniTcnt rushes down from the Spitzburgun seas, mingles 
witii the cold ico-ladun river coming from the Arctic 
rugions through Duvis’ Strait, and receiving a fresh acces¬ 
sion of stnniglli from Hudson's Strait, rushes along Labra¬ 
dor and tlie Newfoundland sliorcH till it eiieouiitcrb tbo 
warm w.atcr8 of the Gulf Stream moving eastward. Hero 
it is divided into two ports, one wedging itself lietwcuu 
tho Gulf Stream mid the coast, tho other hlnKiting under¬ 
neath the warm waters of this second rivov of the ocean. 
From Labrador boutbward it is usually called now tho 
Labrador current, and the area which it (K'unpic.s on tho 
coasts of North America is tlie great feeding aud spawnmg 
ground of the commercial dccp-sca fishes. 

The cod-fish begins to appear mi tho coasts of New¬ 
foundland each year about 1 st June. Over an area extend¬ 
ing northerly from (Jonceptiou Bay for 700 miles the cod 
approach the bhore about one week later for cveiy degree 
of latitude we advance to the north. In Notre Dame Bay 
mid iSoutiiurn Librador they ajipear alsmt 2Ut)i June, and 
on Northern L:ibrad«r from tlic 20th to the 2«th .Inly. 
In August and September cod fisbiiig is going on simul¬ 
taneously ^Uhroughuiit a length of coast-line exteudiiig 
from latitude 47^’ HO' to 08"^ 30', or more than 700 miles 
in one eontinaous lino. Hence it apjiuurs that tho migra¬ 
tions of tliu schools of this fish are nici*c]y from dec]) water 
winter-f<*(iding grounds to the nearest e4>aKt, and from tho 
c<ia8t to the nearest deep water feeding-graunds again. 
'J'hu eosist migrations during the summer months appear 
to be of equally limited extent, and schools of cod fre¬ 
quenting any particular e^iost may be said to be indigenous 
to it.” The fi^hing season on tlie coast of Newfoundland 
lasts about 143 days, on that of Soutlicrn Labrador 87 days, 
on that of Northern Labrador 52 days. The appcaranco 
of the cod is liei aided by the caplin, a beautiful little fish 
about' 7 inches in length, which arrives in vast multitudes 
for spawning, swarming in enormous schools in every bay 
and creek uiid on every fishing-ground around the island. 
As the sc.liuola of caplin pass in on the shora in vast 
masHiiK the gi'mly cod follows behind, feasting on the rich 
banquet, devouring tlie prey in inyrinds. In a calm moon¬ 
light night ill June, when fish aro plentiful and the waters 
aiu all ulive with marine forms, the silvery sides of Uie cod 
may be seen fiashing in tho moonbeams as they leap out of 
the water and dash upon their prey, the little caplin flying 
in all directions, and in thoir tenor often ffinging them¬ 
selves on the iHiach. No sooner do the caplin retire from 
the coast than n new school appears, which also supply 
food for the cud and valuable Imit for the fisiiermeii.- 
Tliesc arc tho squids or small cuttlc-fibli, on wJiieb the cod 
again gorge theiuselvcs. Tlie usual timo for tho apjiear- 
ance of the squids is about the Ist of August. They also 
remain for six or seven weeks, and are followed by tlie 
herring in the end of Scpleinbcr and October. AVithout 
these bait-fishcB the fislieiinen could do little in capturing 
the cod. AVhen the fishennun's boat, laden with the day’s 
eateli, reaches his “stage”—a rongb covered platform, pro¬ 
jecting over the water nnd supported on poles—tho fish 
I are Hung one by one from the boat to tho floor of the 
stage by an instrument roserobliug a small pitchfork, and 
called a pew. 'fhe fish is now seized by the “cut-throat,” 
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armed with a Bbarp and pointed knife, with one stroke of 
whicli he severs the attachment between the gill-covering 
and the belly, and inserting the knife in the opening thus 
made slits the abdomen to the vent. He then makes a 
ont on either side of the head at the base of tho sknll, and 
passes it to the *Mieader.” This operator first extracts 
the liver, which is dropped into a vessel by his side, bo 
converted into cod-liver oil. Ho then wrenches oiT tho 
liead, removes the viscera, winch are thrown into a vessel 
to be preserved along with the head for tho farmer, who, 
mixing tlicm with bog uud earth, thus forms a fertilising 
inannro. Tho tongnes and sonnds, or air-bladders, aie 
also token out, and when pickled tnake an excellent article 
of food. Tho fish now passes to the splitter,** who 
places it on its back, and bolding it open with ins left hand, 
takes a splitting-knife in his right and cuts along the left 
bide of the backbone to the base of the tail. The fish now 
lies open on the table, and with a sharp stroke of his knifo 
the splitter** severs the backbone at a short distance 
from the extremity, and catching the end thus freed lifts 
it slowly, and following along its side with his knife qnickly 
cuts it from tho body. Tho saltcr ** now takes hold of 
the fish, and having carefully washed away every particle 
of blood, he salts it in piles on the floor of the fish-house. 
After remaining the proper length of time in salt it is 
taken from the heap, waslicd, and spread out to bleach in 
the sun and air, and during the process it requires con¬ 
stant attoutioii. When thoroughly dried the fish have a 
whitibh appearance. 

The countries to which the cod is exported are—Braril, 
Spain, Portugal, Italy, the West Indituf, the United States, 
and Great Britain. Brazil and Spain are Newfoundland's 
best customers. 

CO'DA (ItaliuTi, tnil;’* the Latin caudii) is a ienn 
used in music for a special finibh utmehed to a inoveincnt 
to round it off neatly. If, for instance, a song has a first 
part, a second pmt, and a return to tiio first part, a coda 
added to tins nmkes a far more complete and artistic 
ending than a mere repetition. A coda is of cour&c de 
rigueur in a set of variations or in any work similarly 
cuiiiposod of a number of bmall parts. In the hands of the 
great masters, and especially of Beethoven, tlm coda forms 
a beauty of itself, uil'ering a field for fancy, for delicate 
allusloris to that which has gone licforo, and for bkilful 
development of the climax iu some inubt deliglitfuliy un- 
expcctwi manner, which permits tho composer not only to 
keep up tho interest of his piece, but to culiancc it in 
no smdl degree. 

A small coda, a mere iinishing passage, is called a 
codetta. This teim is also given to tho lengthening- 
phrase required by a fugue-subject now and tlien in tlio 
course of the fugue to make it fit iu neatly by extending 
it over what would otherwise he an awkward gap. 

CODE (Fr. codty Lat codtx^ or the old form caudex\, 
tho general name for any collection of law's. The Latin 
word codex denoted at first the trunk of a tree, it next 
came to mean wooden wax-covered tablets for writing,'and 
finally any writing on jiarchmeiit, paper, ivory, or other 
material, and its diminutive, codicillue^ gives us “codicil,** 
the name commonly given to any supplement to a testa¬ 
mentary writing. Under tlie etnperot's codex meant the 
same as our code.*’ There uro several kinds of codes. 
A code may be made by merely collecting and arranging 
in a chronological or systematic order tlie existing laws of 
a state, although to such a collection the name digest is 
also often applied. It may cither be made by public 
authority, as was the cose with the Codex Tiieodosianus 
and Codex Justinianeos, or by private individuals, as with 
the earlier Codex Qregorianus and Codex Hermogenianus. 
The celebrated Code of Justinian, which still remains the 
basis of the law of European nations, was complied by a 
commission of ten persons appointed by that emperor iu 


C28. Almost exactly a century earlier, in 42D, the Em¬ 
peror Theodosius 11. had set in hand tiic compilation of a 
code containing those of Gregory and Hermogones, with 
additions to date, embodying and tiius superseding all tho 
various Constitutions since Constantine. Upon thie 
excellent basis Justiniaifs lawyers were able to work. In 
fourtecu months they had produced tho well-known Codex 
Ropctitie Priclectipnis, which iu its final revision is the 
Code of Justinian, a work which has given that emperor 
far.more importance in tlie eyes of tho world than be 
ought to possess. Tribontan with the code, and Belisarins 
with the anny, have given their otherwise worthless master 
(s»c voB non nobii) a (loathless renown. In popular par- 
Lance the Code of Justliilau covers all the legislative col¬ 
lections of that einperoFs reign, oh the Code Napoleon 
covers the Giuq Codes. Besides the Codex proper, in 
twelve huuks, there are the Inst^utos, iu four books, laying 
down tho firbt principles of law; the ]*uudects or Digests 
of leading cases, iu fifty books; and tho 168 Novells 
(iiovellx CoHstituiioiiea^ “ later decides,** decrees or con¬ 
stitutions issued after the compilation of the code, and 
often referred to by legal autliors under the uiiinteutiuually 
absurd title of tho “Novels*'). The proper title fur the 
whole is the “Body of Civil IjOw” {CnijiUB Jurin 
a title first given it by Gothofredus In his fine Lyons 
edition of 1683. The conslituliuus of tlie Emperor Leo 
tlie riiilosoplter. amending those of Justluian, arc held to 
form part of tiio Civil Luw. 

Theie Is a code of the barbarian Goths of great valu^~ 
tho Codex I.eguiu Borbanjrum: the laws of Alaric, of 
thn Burgundians, of the Snlic Franks, and the laws of the 
Frisians eunqiiled under IVpiu lu Bref. The Salic Law 
noijds separate mention because <»f the prevalent mis¬ 
conception of one of its clauses, and is dealt with iu a 
separate artiide. 

A cojIo un Gennan genetzhuvh^ book of laws) by which 
the legislative power makes a new system of laws is very 
diifereut from a cotnjuhuioii of existing laws. A code, 
though it may adopt many existing laws or rules of law, is 
now generally used to express u comprulieiisive iMjdy of law 
suited for all tlic pni'im.ies of the community for which 
it is intendf'd, .and usually embodying prineipies iu many 
rcsjiccts indically new. 

in France, under Ifeniy Ill., in 1621), a general collec¬ 
tion of tile laws was rnudo by Michael de Murillac in 471 
articles, which may fairly be called a code, ^ougli its 
authority extciidud only to Burgundy. lialfva century 
later Louis XIV. published a series of codified ordinances, 
but tiio woik was never finislied; and it was reserved 
for tliusc excellent cunipiUtlons of law, civil and criminal, 
made in France after the Kevolution and under Napoleon I.*s 
adminUtration, foriniiig the C(n1c NiipokHin, sometimes 
known os “ l^es Cinq Codes.” They consist of the Code 
Civil, or Code Napuluuii pro|H*r, Coile de Fiocedure Civile, 
Code de Cuiiimercc, Code dTustiue.tiou Crimiiielle, and 
Code Penal. To these has been added the Code Foresticr, 
or reguiatioim coneerniug the wood** and forests, promul¬ 
gated under Charles X. in 1827. Heiiee the whole colloc- 
t'ou is sometimes called “l.es Six Codes.” But even 
this name is not correct, as in addition to the six already 
mentioned thci'o are nearly tliirty mure: as Code Adminis- 
tratif. Code de i’Annw, Code dcs Avucats, Code des Cultcs, 
Code Electoral, &c. Thu French code is retained in 
Khenisli ]*russia and Belgium. 

CO'DEINS. an organic base contained In opium, and 
found in large quantity in the ordinarT ]H)ppy ciqisule. It 
crystallizes in octoiiedrons. It Is more sulnblu in water 
than inorjdiine, and is soluble in ether and alcohol. It 
forma with acids well defined crystullizable bitter salts, 
and is strongly ba.sic. The formula is C^ 9 H 2 ]K 03 . It is 
used iu medicine as a narcotic, and resembles the action 
of mur^ihuie. 
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COD-LZVSR OIL, a term applied to an oil extracted 
fn^in thu Hvors of several species of tlio Godidse, or cod 
family. In this country the name is generally applied to 
oil extracted from the Hver of the common codfish, Gadus 
morrhua^ but other species of oiKyiclding fisli, such 
as the dorse, the ling, and the whiting, are sometimes 
substituted. There ore three varieties of cod>liver oil—* 
tlie pale, the liglit brown, and the dork brown, the pale 
being the officinal form, and by far the best of the three. 
Thu priiu’ipul constituents of the oil are an olcate and a 
margumte of glycerine, possessing the usual properties; 
butyric and acetic acids; the principal exmstitnents of 
bile—bilifeUinic acid, bilifuloin, and cholic acid; a peculiar 
substance termed gaduin; and scarcely 1 per cent, of 
salts, containing iodine and eblorinr. One of its moat 
active constituents also is free phosphorus, of which it 
contains fully *02, os welUis alniut *00 of phosphoric acid. 
The benefidul effects produced in different dismses by the 
administration of cod-liver oil have l)ccn ascribed by some 
physicians to the small quantities of iodine and phosphorus 
It contains, but it has been found in practice that the 
administration of these suhbtunces alone docs nut obtain 
the same results as when the oil is used. 

In preparing the best cod-livcr oil the livers arc collected 
from the fishermen daily, so tlial decomposition may not 
have ensued. They are first carefully washed, to free 
them from blood and any accidental impurity, and are then 
sliced and put into a large tin Ixiiler. This is placed in a 
larger iron boiler tilled with liot water, the water not being 
allowed to touch the livers, and they are thus gently 
steamed until all the oil has been drained away from them. 
This is then filtered and exposed to a lower temporutnre 
to congeal much of the solid fat, which is removed by 
filtering a second time. When sufficiently cleansed it is 
put iuto bottles, w'hich ai'e carefully secured from the 
action of the nir. An inferior kind of oil is obtained by 
allowing the livers to undergo tbc process of decomposition. 
For this purpose they ore placed on a layer of fir twigs in 
tubs bored with holes in tlio bottom, and are then exposed 
to the sun and air until the oil runs through into vessels 
placed beneath to receive it. A still ctoarstM- vnriiity, used 
only for the lubrication of machinery or in the preparation 
of shoe leather, is obtained by subjectiug the refuse of the 
livers to the action of scrcw-pres.scs. 

When first introduced into this cu>unlry cod-livcr oil 
was used os n remedy for chronic rheumatism, and it is 
only during tho past twenty-five years that it has been 
employed in tlwj treatment of pulmonary complaints. For 
these it has proved itself an invaluable remedy, and tho 
most efiV‘ctivc agent at the command of the pliysiclan. It 
is an oily matter well homo by the stomiich, easily diffused 
by emulsion through the alimentary moss, readily absorbed 
by the lacteals, in which it contributes to form a rich 
molecular base in tbc oliylc; apt to saponify with the 
basic salts of tho blood, and when diffused witli this fluid 
through tho capillaries of the body, capable of penetrating 
to all the textures and of exercising its solvent niid boften- 
ing action on tlic solid fats of old deposits, while it affords 
a rich pabulum for the sorcopliytcs (colourless blood- 
corpuscles) and bioplasm of the blood, tissue-cells, and 
lymphaiicb. 

The chief necessity in regard to tho remedial employ¬ 
ment of cod-liver oil seems to l>c that it shall be taken 
pcrsuvcringly and steadily for long periods of time, and 
that it shall he used immediuiely after a meal, so that it 
may mingle itself at once with the digesting food and take 
pai*t in its sustaining offices. 

It frequently liappens that when it is first taken nansea, 
vomiting, and disagreeable eructations are excited, and the 
medicine is regarded with feelings of loathing almost im¬ 
possible to overcome. As a rule, liowever, these feelings 
disappear after a short pcreistcnce in its use, and many 


people soon Icam to like the oil and to take it with a 
relish. The best vehicles for tlie administration of the oil 
are the vegetablo bitters, such as gentian, calumba, quassia, 
nux vomica, hop, camomile, and coscarilla, combined with 
an acid or alkali, and fiavourod with a little syrup of ginger 
or orange peel. It may also be taken floating on orange 
or ginger wine, upon a gloss of stout, a little milk, or a 
little lemon-juice and water. Wlien either of * those 
vehicles are used the oil should be poured upon the surface 
of the liquid so as not to touch the sides of the gloss, and 
when taken iu this way the taste is hardly perceptible. A 
little common salt taken before and after the dose will 
sometimes enable the stomach to rctmn the oil when all 
other devices have ffulcd. Cod-liver oil is now employed 
In the treatment of a great number of discaHCH. To its 
ineHtimuble value iu cases of phthisis wc liavc already 
referred; but it is useful also in tho treatment of screfola, 
of chronic bronchitis and asthma, of chronic gout or 
rhenmatisin, in rickety afiections, and other diseases of tlie 
bones and joints. Many skin diseases of long standing, 
dependent upon a scrofulous taint, have disappeared also 
after a persistent use of cod-livcr oil 

The most iinportout economical use of cod-liver oil is as 
A medicine, in which respect it is now considered invaluable. 
The improvement and greater snccess in tho treatment of 
pulmonary complaints within recent years has been very 
considerable and marked, and Is iu the main due to thu 
general use of cud-liver oil, whiuli is now regarded by 
pltysicians as tho royal medicine for consumption. The 
curative influence of the remedy is clucfiy duo to its power 
of dissolving and removing the depraved deposit; it also 
acts as on eminently nutritious principle, increasing the 
amount of healthy plasma and diminishing the fibrinous 
constitnents in the blood. An eminent physician, Dr. 0. 
J. ii. Williams, states that in a piactico of twenty-five 
years ho had <>ccasion to prescribe cud-liver oil for between 
20 ,U00 and fiO,OUU patients, and that of these D5 per cent, 
were able to continue its use for the requisite time without 
difficulty, and 1)0 per cent, were more or less benefited from 
its employment. 

In consequence of its great value as a dnig the lu'ticle 
is frequently adulterated with other fixed oils of both 
animal and vegetable ori^n. In the purer cod-liver oils 
the presence of suuli adulterations is at once detected by a 
very offensive odour, bat in other cases it often unfortu¬ 
nately requires very exact chemical analysis to detect 
adulteration. 

COD UNOTON, SIR XDWASD, O.C3, a dis- 
tinguished llritish admiral, was born in 1770. Ho entered 
the navy in 178b, and acted as lieutenant of the Quten 
Ckarloitty Ix>rd Howe's flagship, in tho famous conflict 
with tho French on tho Ist of June, 1794. He com¬ 
manded tlio Oriun at the battle of Trafalgar in 1805, 
accompanied the expedition to Walcheren In 1808-9, and 
took j»art iu the attack on New Orleans in 1814. He was 
promoted to the rank of vice-admiral in 1821. In 1826 
he was ap^minted commandcr-in-chicf of the Mediterranean 
squadron, and took the leading piirt in the battle of Nava- 
rino on the 20th of October, 1827, in which the Turkish 
fleet was destroyed. The Dritish government, however, 
regarded this victory os an “ untoward event,” and Sir 
Kdward was recalled in April, 1828. He afterwards com¬ 
manded a squadron of observation in the CHhnnel in 1831, 
attained tho full rank of admiral in 1837, and from 1839 
tx> 1842 was comnmnder-in-chiof at Portsmouth. In 1682 
he was elected member of Parliament for Devonport, and 
was re-elected both in 1885 and 1887. He was a con¬ 
sistent supporter of liberal measures. Sir Edward died 
28tlj April, 1851. 

COD'BUS, son of Melantlius, was the last King of 
Athens. The Durians invaded Athens in 1068 B.C., and 
were promised victoiy by the orade of Delphi if they would 
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Bpare tlie life of tbc King of Athens. Learning this 
Codms sought their cainp in disguise, picked a quarrel 
with a soldier, fought, and allowed himself to be killed. 
The Dorians recognized him when it was too late, and at 
once lost heart and returned home. In Athens as no 
ono was thought fit to succeed such a patriot as Codrns, 
the state was converted into a republic, and Codrus’ son 
was its first Archok. 

CO-XFFICmrr, in algebra. Wlicn two or more 
numbers aro multljdied together each of them is called a 
factor of the prodnet, and a co*eflicient (or co-factor, as it 
wen*) of the other factor or factors. Thus the factors of 
the prodnet n X ^ X ^ ^ > ^^d a is the co-^flicient 

of ix<^» ^ ftnd c of a X^» Tho word is also fre¬ 

quently used in the sense of a nmnerical co-cfiicient; 
thus in 27-^Sy, 2 and 3 aro respectively the co-eflicients 
of X and ;/. \Vlien there is a multiplier depending upon 
the result of the experiment connected with any particular 
pro]»erly of matter, the number is frequently called the 
co-efficient of that property. Thus hy the co-efficient of 
friction for any substance is meant the fraction of the 
pressure which is equivalent to the friction of tliat substance. 

C<ELSNTSillA'TA(Clr. koilog^ hollow; enteron, intes¬ 
tine) is one of tlie subkingdoms of the animal world. Tho 
name lias reference to the peculiar structure of tho diges¬ 
tive system. The body contains a single cavity, into 
which 02 )ciiH a distinct mouth, in some cases directly, in 
others by inciins of a short ulimenlary tube. In no case is 
there an intestinal canal. Tho substance of the body is 
composed of two membranes, tbc ** ectoderm '* forming the 
outer surface, and the “ eudodenu ” lining the whole of the 
interior of tho body. With hut few exceptions there are 
no traces of a nervous system. As a rule the organs have 
u star-like arrangement. Peculiar stinging organs, to which 
tho names “thread-cells,” “cnidic,” and “ncmatocysta” 
are variously given, arc usually present. These are in general 
colourless, elastic, double-walled sacs of various shapes 
filled with fluid. They are supposed to be poisonous, and 
probably sen'c us weapons of offence and defence. Distinct 
reproductive organs arc present. Many of tho Cosleiitemta 
are composite animals—that is, “organisms made iip of 
colonies, or communities of individuals organically united.” 

Tho Ccolentcrata are divided into four classes— Simngics, 
Hypuoxga, Actin<»zoa, and Ctknoimioua, thongh the 
latest observations by Haeckel go to make tho Ctonophora. 
forms of Ilydrozua. Tlie last class diiFcrs from the others in 
)>oing free and swimming by inuans of ciliiu The others are 
either fixed, or, if free, arc not provided with cilia as organs 
of motion. Tlie Sponges have no stinging organs. In tho 
Hydrozoa tho month opens dinnrtly into the body-cavity, 
and there is no distinct digestive cavity. In the Actinnznn 
this cavity is present, opening din*etlv into the body-cavity. 

CfB'LS-SYRZA, a valley of Syria between the rangi's 
of liObanoD and Anti-Lebanon. In it lies Heliopolis or 
Haalbeo, near which are tlie mins of a magnificent temple 
dedicated to the sun. Tho Greeks called the volley Aulon, 
or “ tho hollow.” 

COBUP'TZO. Sco Maruiagi!:, Roman. 
corrss is an infusion made from tlie Heeds of the 
cofiee plant {CoJJea arahica)^ which am generally of nil 
oval fonn, smaller than a horse bean, and of a tough, close, 
hard texture; they aro prominent on the one side and flat¬ 
tened on the other, having a deeply marked furrow ninning 
lengthwise along the flattened side, moderately heavy, of 
u greenish colour, and somewhat bitter taste. 

CoffcQ is a native of Aftica, is abundant on the hills 
of Abyssinia and Angola, and has also been found near 
Lake Kyanza. It does not seem to be indigenous to 
Arabia, and was probably introduced there from Abyssinia 
as late as the fifteenth century. 

Mocha was the port in Arabia whence tho largest quan¬ 
tity of cofiee was exported, but the district round Mocha 


itself, the “Tehama,” is low ana sandy, and not suited 
to tlie cultivation of the coffoe shrub. The boHt cofiee- 
garden of Yemen is tJiat of Uddein, north-east of Mocha; 
the next most important district is Beit-el-Fakhi, which 
stretches from tho Tehama to the inonntainH of Central 
Yemen; tho district which takes tho third rank lies north¬ 
ward in tho direction of Hodeida. The port of Moclia ap¬ 
pears to have owed its origin to coffee, for chroniefers state 
that in tho beginuing of the sixteenth century there was 
only a single hut on the spot belonging to the hospitable 
Sheik Shadeli. He regaled the traders with the new be\'e- 
mge, and whui u business sprang up, and Mocha at length 
became a flourishing town, and for more than 100 years 
retained the chief tradi\ Hodeida then became the prin¬ 
cipal port, bnt declined in importance for reasons connected 
with Tnrco-Kgyptian politics, and now Aden has taken its 
place. The drinking of cofiee ^d to fierce disputes in the 
East, some maintaining that the Koran forbade its Use. 
At tho present time scarcely any Mocha coffee is brought 
to Europe. It is very carefully picked over, sorted into 
various qualities, and only the wornt kind is allowed to 
leave the East. Good sorts from Ceylon, Brazil, or Java 
urn often sold under the name. 

In OUT coloured Plate we give detailK of the Arabian 
coffee tree; it is an evergreen, and grows from 15 to 20 
feet high; the llowcrs arc sweet-smited, and cover the tree 
so profusely as to resemble a fall of snow; the beiTies are 
about the size of a cherry, and when ripe are a dark rod. 
Tluy contain two seeds, which when roasted and git>und 
form the r^iffee we use. 

Cofleo was first dnink in Europe as a beverage nt Con¬ 
stantinople ill but it was not till l(i52 that it was 

introduced into Txmdon by a Turkish merchant of the 
name of Edwards. Garraway’s was the first colfcc-houso 
opened after the great fire in 1G6C. 

Charles II. attempted, by a pTOclamatlon issued in 1G75, 
to Rupprc*ss coffee-houhes, on the ground of tbeir liolng re¬ 
sorted to by disaffected persons. Tlie opinion of the judges 
h.aviflg been taken as to the legality of the proceeding, they 
resolved “ TJiat retailing cufice might be an innocent trade, 
bnt as it was used to nourish sedition, spread lies, and 
scand.alize tp'tat men it might also lie a comtnuii nuisance.” 

There arc now several thousand so-called coffcc-shops in 
London (although tea is sold in them more extensively than 
coffee), and these houses arc supplied with newspapers and 
periodical publleations for those who frequent them. In 
recent years a class of “coffee palaces” or “coffee tavemn” 
has sprung up in I^ndou and in some of the provincial 
towns. They are simply rcfreshuicnt honsen on a rather 
superior scale, and while usually alcoholic drinks aro ex¬ 
cluded, they offer many social attractions, os a counter¬ 
action to the iiifiucuccs of public-houses. 

Tho use of coffee wa.s introduced into France between 
1G40 and 1660, and tho first bouse for its sale was opened 
in Marseilles in 1671. It was scjireely known, however, 
except to a few travellers who had visited tbc East, till 
IGCO, >vhen it was introduced to the bo.st society in Baris 
by ISolyman Aga, ambassador from tbe Grand Seignior to 
I.ouis XIV. It immediately hoenme fashionable; and tho 
tosto for it having been quickly diffused, a coffco-houso was 
opened for its sale In 1672, which in no long time hod 
several ctmipctitors. Frencli coffee-houses are now places 
of popular and ^cry ngit'cqblc resort, and French cuffco is 
a fur more pleins^mt and altogether superior beverage to 
that of other European countries. 

It wns first grown by the Duteh at Batavia towards the 
end of tlic sev(»ute«nth century. Bishop Compton had it 
growing at Fulham in 1636. The Dutch wei*e also the 
first to grow it ill the Now World at Surinam in 1713. 

Cnffea liberica bids fair to rival Vojj'ea arnhica as a 
source of the coffee berry, as it is more robust and grows 
at a lower ehwntion. Cojfett aruhicit fiourishea at aa 
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elevation of from 1000 to 2000 foot or more. Tim Liberian 
coffee, derived from Cojf’ea libericn, 1ms a larger berry with 
a finer finvotir thflii the ordimiry coffee. 

The chief constituents of raw coffee are about 1 per cent, 
or lest) of ciiffeine (identical with fAcine), caffeo^tcumic acid^ 
a kind of augur, and about l«t per cent, of glutttu CaOeinc, 
used in small quantities, has the peculiar physiological pro-' 
perty of lirresting the too rapid waste of the tissues. When 
a person has been labouring the organs of the body natur¬ 
ally waht>‘, but thu transformation begun is apt to continue 
when till* (Icinand fur labour has censed, and tbeiiio hits the 
propiJi ly of stopjdiig this change. Taken, however, in too 
!arg<! quantities it acts ou the nen'ous system, producing 
irritability of temper, and acting nnfavonrnbly on the 
osbiinilution of food. In 100 oz. of coffim there are 1^ 
oz. of theine, whereas 100 oz. of tea contain 3 oz. of that 
substance, it would si*^, therefore, that of the two 
coffee may be taken in largo quantities witli the least 
inconvenience. 

Coffee acts powerfully and pimnliarly on tlie ganglionic 
system of nerves and their ratnilieatlonb, and all the organs 
which are supplied by them. It elevates tin* vitality of 
these nerves, and quickens all their actions. The brain is 
likewise markedly acted upon by it, and hence tlie increased 
sensibility and greater energy €)f tlmfc orgsin during the use 


of coffite, and the removal of all sense of fatigue or dis¬ 
position to sleep. Upon (liis depends, in .addition to its 
local influence upon the organs cf digestion, the utility of 
coffee ill counteracting the e/l’ccts of narcotic poisons, such 
os opium or belladonna, and the favour it has found among 
literary persona, from enabling tliem to carry on their 
studies through the Tnidnighl Inmr without feeling op¬ 
pressed with bleepiness. It excites the vascular system, 
and renders more powerful the e.ontraction of all the 
muscles, both voluntiirv and involuntary. 

On the other hand, for plethoric persons and those who 
have a tendency to abdominal congestions, coffee is un- 
Buited; and for persons subject to jiiles it is in general 
improper, as well as for feinah!.s under certain stafes of 
their syslem. It is likewise hurtful to jicr&uus having a 
very excitable vascular system. 

The peculiar aroma and flavour of coffee is due to tho 
preseuce of a volatile oil, caffeine^ which doe.*) not exist os 
such in the green berry, but is fonned during the operation 
of roasting. I’lie green berry considerably improves by 
keeping. It tlicn becomes of a paler colo^, and from old 
coffee a larger amount of this volatile oil may he obtained. 
In roasting tho bean incrouspH to nearly twice the original 
size, while it loses a third of its weight 5 a bitter taste and 
a powerful and agreeable odour are evolved, and the oil ap¬ 
pears in small drops on the surfaec. Tho roasting should 
take place in a close revolving iron cylinder over a clear 
but moderate fire, and should not he carried too far, or a 
disagreeable odour ming'* '. with the aroma and lessens the 
value of the product. The roosting is sufficient when a 
light brown colour is imparted to the bean. 

Much more depends upon tho manner of roasting and 
making the coffee tlian upon the quality of the beau, as is 
proved by the superiority of French coffee. The beverage 
is prepared either in the form of an infusion or decoction, 
* of which the fonner is decidedly preferable, botli os regards 
flavour and strength. People who prepare it as a decoc¬ 
tion, and boil it for some time, do so under the mistaken 
notion that the strength is nut extracted unless it is boiled. 
The fact is just the reverse. The fme aromatic oil, which 
produces tho flavour and strength of coffee, is dispelled and 
lost by boiling, and a rouciluge is extracted at the same 
time, which also tends to make it Hut and weak. The best 
modes are to pour boiling water through the coffee in a 
strainer, which is found to extract nearly all tho strength; 
or to pour boiling water upon it, and set it upon the firo 
for nut more tlian ten minutes. 




Besides tho now ree/ignized mixture of chicory, coffee is 
frequently adulterated with roosted beans, pease, and aconis. 
Chicory, in its tnni, is adulterated with carrots, parsnips, 
and mangel-wurzel. The best way, therefore, to get as 
little adulteration as possible is to buy coffee and chicory 
separately, the former in the bean, and as fresh from the 
ronst as cau be got. Then grind by the domestic codec 
mill, and mix the two according to taste. 

The coffee shrub is bubject to several diseases, but tho 
special disease. w*hich has proved so fatal in Ceylon, is the 
fungus known to botanists os Jlemileia vastatrix» A 
cryptogumist, Mr. Marshall Ward, was sent ont to Ceylon 
by llie government tu investigate the di&ease during the 
years 1880-81. He traced the life-history of the fungus, 
and found that It exhibits great analogy tu a Uredo. buch, 
for instance, as attacks wheat. ^Vlum spores ure sown on 
llio leaves of tho coffi*e shnih they will, under favourable 
conditions—viz. moisture, .a duo supply of oxygen, and a 
temperature of 7.^»° Falir.—nsnally germinate in from 
twelve to twenty-four hours. Complete infection or estab¬ 
lishment of the mycelium in the intercellular passages of 
(he leaf occurs about the third day after the formation of 
the germinal tubes, n'lic dlsea.se is miinlfebted by tlio 
appearance of a yellow spot about the fourteenth or 
fifteenth day. its development being dependent oil atmo¬ 
spheric conditions, monsoons, age of tiic cuffcc-lcaf, &c. 
Tills yellow spot is the bursting ont of the fungus from 
tlio interior and tho formation of spores. The spores, tho 
reproductive cells of the fungus, arc continuously produced 
during a period of H<*veu to eleven WTeks or more. Sumo 
].5(),(l()0 s])orcs have been estimated ns present In one 
yellow cluster spot; and as 127 disease spots have been 
counted on one pair of leaves, the quantity of spores tints 
produced is enormous. The greater the numlNT of spots 
on a leaf the sooner it falls. Tho branching filaments 
(mycelium) of the fungus, which have spread lliroiigh tho 
iulerceliiilar passages of the leaf, not only rob it of **valu- 
ablo materials, on the manufacture of wliich a large ex- 
]>euditiirc of energy was required, but it diverts the flow of 
nutritive substances. Moreover, In occupying space In the 
tissues of the plant, it prevents these tissues from fnlfilling 
functions of service to the cofl'cc-trce. To replace tho 
damage done, the leaves would require cilher to do mure 
work in a given time or to have a longer lease of Hfo to 
work in, whereas they have less opportunity of doing 
either. When the fungus is present in quantity there is 
less available substance sent down to thu tree fur the sup¬ 
port of tho crop, and tho Hfo of the leaf is shortened*^ 
CuUivatiou and good tnanuring provide more food for tho 
tree, so that it may be able to prodneo a crop of fruit, 
though at the same time it will support more fungi. 

COFFSUB This brunch of commerce may 

bo said to have almost wholly arisen since the beginning 
of tho eighteenth century, previous to which, in 1660, a 
duty of 4(f. ])or gallon was laid on all coffee made and sold. 
Afterwards the duty was mudo 2s. per lb., but an Act 
passed in 17.32, in compliance with the solicitations of thu 
West India planters, r(*duced it to Is. 6<f., at which it stood 
for many years, producing on an average iH0,0()0 a year. 
In consequence, however, of thu prevalence of smuggling, 
caused by the amount of the duty, the revmno declined in 
1783 to £2869 10/. 10J.,dnd it having been found mipos- 
sible oUiurwisc to chock tho practice of clandestino impor¬ 
tation, the duty wax reduced in 1784 to (id. The conse¬ 
quences of tliis measure were most beneficial. Instead of 
bcigg reduced, the revenue was immediately raised to near 
tftree times its previous amount, or to £7200 15/. Ud., 
showing that the consumption of Icgally-!mported coffee 
must havo iucieased in about a nitufold prnportion-^A 
striking and conclusive proof of the effect of heavy taxation 
in defeating its own object. 

In 1807 agfun the duty was 1/. per lb., and the 
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quantity (mtcrcd for home consumption amounted to 
1,170,164: lbs., yielding a revenue of £161,2'ifi lls. 4(f. 
In the nest year the duty was reduced from 1#. to 7ti, 
Aud in lt<09 no fewer tlmu 9,251,847 lbs. were entered for 
homo consumption, yielding, notwithstanding the reduction 
of duty, a revenue of X245,H5ti 8ii. 4ff. In 1824 the duty 
was reduced to 6d., and tbo conKumption for 1825 was 
10,7G6,112 lbs. In the sis following years there was 
an enormous increase, the quantity entered for homo 
consumptiuii in 1831 being no less than 22,740,027 lbs., 
yielding a net I'evenue of £583,751. 

The rapid increase in the consumption fi'oih 1825 to 
1831 may be ascribed paitly to thn rrdncliuii of dnty, 
partly to the low price of conVe during that period, and 
partly to tlio reduction in prioo of brown sugar, an abund¬ 
ant supply of which Ls Indispensable to Llic oxtoiiHive use 
of coflec. In 1840 the consumption of cofToe in tiie 
ITuited Kingdom was 17 oz. per bend; in 1858, when it 
reached its liighesl, it was 1 lb. G oz. per head; this fell 
ill 18G9 to 15 oz. per liead, recovered a little in 1K72, but 
wus again only 15 oz* in 1885. The consumption of 
coffee abroad coutrusts remarkably willi our own. In 
Franco it is 2i lbs. per head per annum, Gcnnany 4 lbs,, 
l)emnark5^ lbs., the United Slatcs.and Switzerland 6 lbs., 
and Belgium and Holland 8 to 10 lbs. Tiio causes of the 
low rate of consiunjitiun are said by the trade to be the 
fact that it is a somewhat difficult article to treat, that wc 
arts not so sucrcssful ns other countries in our method of 
roastiug colVee, nnd tli.at tlie duty opeintes in discouraging 
the uppliealiou of inventive talent to improve it. The 
latter reason appears a diminishing one*. At one time 
there were as many as five different rites of duty on 
coffee, according to the place of its production. In 1857 
the duly was fixed at 3cf. per lb., and this was in 1872 
redueed to l^<f. on raw or 2^7. on ground eoffee. 

The mixing of chicory witlj coffee was for a long time a j 
very prevalent, and of course fmudulent adulteration. The 
practice was, however, legalized by a Trensnry minute of 
4th August, 1840. The well-founded objections made to 
this extraordinary attempt to legitimize a pm-ceding by 
which the revenue os well as the pnblie was defr.anded led 
to llio repeal of the minute referred to in 1852. Inasmuch, 
however, us the pndubitiun of the aiiulteration could not i 
be made eflbctual, a new minute was passed in 18.53 ' 
permitting thn sale of coffee intennixed with ehicory, j 
provided the parcels containing such compound ho lalielled j 
Mixture of Chicory and Coffix. It is difficult to soo 
what better cuurso could be taken. It is illegal to sell 
coffee mixed with chicory without giving intimation that 
flueh Is the ease; hift if parties aware of the cirnum- 
stance prefer the mixture to pure coffee, it is merely an 
affair of taste, to the gratification of which there can be 
no objection. 

The presence of chicory or caramel in coffee may readily 
be detected by pLacing a small quantity in a wine-glassful 
of cold water and shaking the gloss. If the coffee be pure 
it will rise to thu surface, and senrcely colour the liquid; 
but if caramel or chicory be present it will sink to the 
bottom and the water will be tinged with a deep red. 

Coffee berries readily Imbibe exhalations from other 
bodies, and thereby acquire an adventitious and disagree¬ 
able fiavonr. 

The coffees of .Tamaica, Ceylon, and Mocha are generally 
esteemed the best; then follow the coffees of C<)sta Rica, 
Dominica, Bcrbicc, Dcmcrara, Bourbon, Java, Martinique, 
aud Hayti. Arabian or Mocha coffee Is produced in a 
very dry climate, the best being raised upon mountainims 
slopes and sandy soils, the most fertile soils not being 
suitable for tlio growth of very fine coffee. Very little—so 
little indeed as to bo quite inappreciable—of the Mocha or 
Yemen berry ever finds its way westwards of Constanli- 
Bople. Arabia, Syria, and Egypt consume two-thirds, and 


the remainder goes to Turkey nnd Armenia. Even that 
which is exported Is of inferior quality, the best grains 
being carefully stdeeted for homo use. 

The size and appearance of the be.ans readily indicate 
thu variety they belong to: the Java or East Indian beans 
arc largo and yellow; those from Jamaica are smaller, and 
somewhat greenish in colour; the beans of the Bourbon 
plants are yellowish-white; those of the Surinam variety 
are the largest of all; while the true Mocha (Arabian) 
beans arc known by their small size and gray-green colour. 

The cultivation of coffee in the Cingalese region received 
its first impetus from the decline of the coffee produce in 
llic West indies after the emancipation of tlie negroes. 
The exjM)rt.s from Ceylon, which had only been 1,792,448 
lbs. in 1827, were fi7,453,G80 lbs. in 1857, and the im¬ 
ports tlioncc into tlie United Kingdom alone in 1885 were 
215,444 cwts. 

The following figures will shosv the extent of the coffee 
trade in the United Kingdom for the year 1885 



Total Imported.! 

V aliic. 


CwtB. 

£ 

Ceylon, .. 

245,444 

927,500 

Other British Posse.ssion.s, 

2.35,!t78 

798,798 

Brazil,. 

192,098 

480,220 

Central America, . , . 

221,194 

714,758 

Other Couiilrlos, . . . 

140,H9fi ! 

.‘18:1,289 

Total, 

1,035,G10 

:(,:4io/»G5 


Of this qnaiitily only 208,.H(>C cwls., or little more than a 
fourth of llic total amount imported, was entered for home 
consumption. The mnahider was exported chiefiy to (Jer- 
inany, Holland, Belgium, France, nnd Italy. 

COF'FSBDAM, a water-tight inclosurc formed for thn 
purpose of excluding the water from the foundations of a 
quay wall or of the j)icrs of a bridge whilst in proc^'ss of 
ennstmctioii. It usually consists of a double wall of piles, 
with intervening sjiace between tlie inner and outer wall 
filled with clay puddle or elialk rammed down hard. This 
done, the w’ater is jmmpeil out from the interior of the 
cofferdam. Cast*iron cylinders li.ave of late years been 
frequently used lo t.akc the place of the wooden piles. 

COFFSR-FXSH (Ostracioii) is a genus of fishes be¬ 
longing to the order PLKcrroGNATirr, and nearly allied to 
tlie FiLK-Finii. In these singular fishes the head and 
body arc covered witli bony plates so welded together as to 
form an inflexible cuirass; only the tail, tins, mouth, and 
a small pin’tion of the gill-opening are capable of motion— 
these movahlo parts passing throngh apertures in the 
armour. The vertebras arc fixed together in an equally 
compact fosliion. Of these vertebrte liierc are only four¬ 
teen, the last five of them being extremely short, and 
the anterior elongated. There are no ventral fins, aovi 
the dorsal nnd nnul arc small, and placed far back. Tlie 
mouth is small, the maxillary and premaxillary bones being 
blended together, and each jaw being armed with a single 
series of small slender teeth. There is little flesh, and what 
Ihcro is cannot he praised for its flavour; but the liver is 
large, and alwunds in oil. The surface of the body is often 
covered with spines. In some species the body has tliree 
ridges, in others four or five. Twenty-two species are 
known from tropical and Rnhtropieal si-as. One species 
hius been taken on the Cornish coast These fislics are 
often called Tinnk-fish. 

COFFIN* the box or chest in whielx dead bodies nro 
put into the ground, fr<«m the Ijitin cophinun^ and that 
from tho Greek kophino*, which properly means a wicker 
basket. Wintown, in bis “ Chronicle," uses cofyne for a 
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ihrino or box. Tho kistvaciif or coffin comi>o8ed of rou^h 
stones set edgeways at tlie sldeH and ends of the graro, and 
covered witli ono or more fiat stones, was common among 
the Britons, and a few such are still seen in Wales. Stone 
coffins are frequently di.scovered in barrows which also 
contain Kuinaii urns, proving their use in England at that 
jmtUkI, and tJicy were in uso for a long time afterward8|j 
The bodies of the cuinmou people, not only in the Norman 
but also in the ICiigiish era, as we see in tho illuminations 
of ancient missals, were only wrapped in cloth, and so put 
into file ground. Coffins both of lead and wood were of 
curiy use, sonic made of cedar having been discovered in 
exti'enu iy ancient Egyptian tombs, and the ancient Gn.‘cks 
occasionally ustni coffins iimde of burnt clay. 

'J'hc usual cilcct of burying iu stunt wooden or in leaden 
coffins is that after tho lapse of many years—in fact, even 
of centuries—the body reniaiiiH intact, though putrid and 
unrecogiiizablc. Often, sspecmlly in tho case of crowded 
ciiui'chyards and coineterlcH in the iieigiihourhood of largo 
]M>pulations, this means that a heavy legacy of disease is 
left to the living, or that if any one pays a visit to a bury¬ 
ing place he is to bo driven away by sickening odours from 
vaults. To remedy this it lias been recently pn)po.scd to 
employ wicker-work coffins, which would admit of the 
rapid assimilation of **cartb to eartb/' nothing whatever, 
save jierhaps a few bones, Is'ing left of the body after a 
short time. iSucb a disposa’ of Imimin remains might seem 
desirable on sanitary gi'uuud.s, and perhaps be preferable 
to cremation, but public prejudice in favour of more sub¬ 
stantial coffins will nut bo easily overcome. 

COGNAC* the cliicf town in the nrrundi.ssument of 
Cognac, iu the department of Chnrente, in Fmiice. It has 
tribunals of first insUnce and of commerce, a college, 
several brandy distilleries, and a population of 14,000 iu 
1883. It stands in u licautiful and fertile* district, on tlio 
left bank of the Charente, and is pnqty wc^ built. It is 
the entrepot fur the excellent brandies of the neighbouring 
districts, to which it gives its name, has some {Kitterics 
and tan-yards, and also a considerable trade in wine, 
spirits, linseed, and junipiT berries. Tho remains of tho 
elm under which tlic Dueliesse d'AngouIemc gave bii'th to 
Erancis I. in 1494 arc still seen in the park tJiat surrounds 
tlie old castle above the town. A tre;ity between Francis 1., 
Ilonry VIII, of England, tlie pope, Venice, and Milan, in 
opposition to Charles V., was concluded hei'C. 

COG'NONnEN* the family name of tho Komans. Thus 
Catas Julius CscMir w'us of the great •lulian gcM and of 
the Oflcsai* famllla in that gens. Cuius was his 
notacn, Julins was his nomea, and Cfcsor his cognomen. 
See NiiMKN. 

COHESION means tho common phenomenon of the 
adherence or coiicrencc of (larticlcs of mutter, by which 
they form collective masses. 

The gaseous, fluid, attd solid states of matter show tlie 
most sensible effects <4 the vtiriutions produced by the 
action of heat in the forces existing between the particles 
of bodies. In the first state the particles absolutely repel 
one another; in the second a repulsive force is almost 
exactly counterbalanced by an attractive force, so tliat 
there resnlts only tlmt weak degree of cohesion which exists 
ill fluids; while in tlio third the particles absolutely attract 
each other. Again, two plates of a solid material may be 
pressed together till the i^rticles at their nearest surfaces 
are brought close enough to attract ono another, so that 
the plates will remmn in cohesion even in a vacuum; and 
they may be hammered together till the cohesion is as strong 
as if they had been naturally united. Yet the phenomena 
of heat, electricity, Ac., afford apparently invincible argn- 
menta against the suppuidtion of any ahsolutH contact of the 
particles of a body. 

In tho force of cohesion wc have therefore indications 
of a real physical ATTR.tci'i<ijf; but since by assump¬ 


tion the particles were not in alisoluto contact, it follows 
that there must exist in the intervals between the par* 
tides of bodies a repulsive power, having its sphere of 
action interior to that of tlie cohesive force, whence we 
conclude tliat the particles of bodies act on ono another at 
a distance which, extending the most minnto interatomic 
distances of mutter to tho vast interstellar spaces of the 
universe, is after all the underlying theory of gravitation. 

CO'HORT (from tho Greek chorioiy was a division 
of tho Boman legion correspoiidliig nearly to a battalion 
ill modern armies, but the number of men constituting 
its streugih varied. The legion consisted of ten cohorts, 
each cohort contained three maniples, and ca<th maniple 
two centuries, hence there were thirty maniples and sixty 
c<mturies, and in the whole legion Uiure must have been 
sixty centurioiis. The centuries, if containing 100 men, aa 
their name implies, would make the cohort 600 strong; but 
the ueiitiiries varied, somotimes containing over and some- 
timc.s under the original hundred. 

COZA'TA. Sec Ateles. 

COIF (from Italian caffifXy French coiffty a cap). 1. A 
covering for the head. 2. The siiort skull-cap worn by 
tonsured Bomnn Oniliolic (dcrgymeii. 8. The cap worn by 
scrgcants-at-luw iu English courts of justice. 4. In armour, 
a defensive IhkkI. 

COIMBATOHS (A'of/am&atur, formerly Koyampadi 
and Koibmutvr^y a district in the Madras Presidency, 
British India, lying between 10“ 14' and 12“ 19' N, lat., 
and 76“ 35' and 7K“ 14' K. Ion. The area is 7432 square 
miles, and the population 1,800,000. 

The northern portion of the district consists of an ele¬ 
vated table-land, divided from the Mysore plateau (of which 
it really forms a continuation) by tiio Balirangam and other 
liill mnges. It lias a northerly slope, and presents through¬ 
out an undulating surface, with an average elevation of 
2500 feet above the rest of tho district. The Balirangam 
Hills font! A doulile range, with ridges 5000 feet in height, 
inciuslng a valley 4000 feet above the sea, filled with heavy 
forest and high grass, a favourite resort of wild elephants. 
Two pusses, tho Hassaimr and Bnrgliur ghats, lead thencu 
into tho “ low country.” This is a plain slightly undu¬ 
lating, with an easterly slojiu fnirn the town of Coimbatore 
(1350 feet above the sea) to Karur (only 500 feet). All 
the rivers, therefore, fiow eastward to join tho Kaveri 
(Cauvery), cxcc]>t in the Pollachi taluk, wbicli is situated 
on tlio western slopo of the watershed. Nearly all tho 
Iargi;r auimuls of India arc found here—elephant, bison, 
bear, tiger, panther, ibex, antelope, deer of several species, 
hyanm, boar, wolf, &c., os also tho rcprescutative birds of 
every order. Of tlio total orea of tlie district (4,082,560 
acres), about ono-half is under cultivation. The staple 
ci'ojis—cliolam and knmbu—occupy between thorn €0 per 
cent, of the cultivated area, and rice only 8 per cent. Other 
crops ore cotton, hemp, tobacco, and sugar-cane. The 
plantain, cocoa-nut, areca-nut, and botel-leaf ore also 
extensivoly cultivated. 

Coimbatore is remarkable for the comparatively cool 
winds wliich blow across it from the west between May 
nud October. The monsoon brings its rain to Malabar and 
up to the range of hills separating that district from this, 
but tliere it stops, a cold damp wind, witimut any run, 
blowing during the monsoon months over the plains of 
Coimbatore. Tlius, after the hot months of March and 
April, the temperature suddenly falls, and remains low till 
October. The district is healthy, except at the foot of the 
hill langes, where the atmosphere at night is so malarious 
that the cultivators dare not rom^ out after dusk. 

CojMUATORE, the cliief town of above district, is situated 
on the left bank of the Noyil River, in 10“ 69' 41" N. lat., 
and 76“ 59' 46" E, Ion., 304 miles by rml from Madras. 
As the headquarters of tho district a^inistration it con¬ 
tains all the chief courts—ma^sterial, revenue, and judicial 
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—>the central jail, district police, post and telegrs()b offices, 
dispensary and school, llie town lies 1400 feet above sea-' 
level, and being bnllt with particularly wide streets, and 
possessing good natural drainage, on abundant water snp- 
ply, and a cool tomporature, it is better snited for the 
residence of Kuropeans than most of tho towns of tho 
preridency. Tho population is 86,000. 

OOm'B&A, a town and bishop's see in Portugal, in 
tho province of Beyra, of which it is tlie capital. It stands 
on tliB slope of a hill on the right bank and about 25 miles 
from tho mouth of the Mondegn, is 115 by railway N.N.R. 
of Lisbcni, and lias 20,000 inhabitants. A fine bridge con¬ 
nects the town with the largo monastery of Santa Clara, 
which is situated among gardens on a hill on the left bank 
of the Mondego. To the north-east rises the high ridge 
uf Busaco, and on the west and south-west a fertile but 
marshy and unwliolosomo plain extends towards tho sen. 
Tho town is f>ld fashioned, and most of tho streets ore 
narrow, ill paved, and dirty. There are, liowevcr, several 
fine buildings, especially the nniversity, which is the only 
one in the country, and has au unusually vnlnablo library 
in connection with iL There arc two cathedrals, the mure 
ancient uf which is interesting as retainiug |K>rtiuns of the 
inosqno whlcli it replaced. The town is tho centre of a 
considuiable trade in the produce of tho country. From 
the erection of Portugal into a kingdom in ll89, Coimbra 
for more than two centuries ranked os tho capital. 

COIN* metal stampuil for currency. The etymology of 
tho word is curious. It comes to us from the Old French 
c’Otii, a wedge, and also a staui]) ou a coin produced by the 
pressure of a wedge driven in tho stamping press (Batin 
cuneum^ wedge). Throoghout the early part of the Scrip¬ 
tures, as well as in the poems of Uoiner, nut a singlo passage 
occurs from which wo can infer either tho use or the exist¬ 
ence of stamped money. Metals, however, being close and 
comymet in form, universal os to use, and admitting of divi¬ 
sion into larger and smaller parts, must have become at a 
very early period the representatives of value. Herodotus 
spt^ing uf the Lydians, says they were the first people on 
record who coined gold and siivcr into money, which only 
means the first p^plo that he had heard of. Tho *U^ai'Iau 
Chronicle” nscrilx^ tho origin of coined money to the 
.£giuetttiis, under Pheidou, king of Argos, 805 years before 
Christ. Tho best numismatic antiquaries agree in con- 
sidoring the cuius of At^ginn, from their archaic form and 
appearance, os the most ancieut known. They ara of silver, 
and bear on the upper side tlio figure of a turtle, and on 
the under an indented mark, as if the metal, at the time 
of striking, had been fixed u]k>ii a puncheon (as fig. 86, 
Plate 111.), and from the weight of the blow had received 
n deep clefL In later coins of ^^na, the turtle had been 
clianged to a tortoise, and tho fissare on the other side 
converted into a device. (See Plate I. fig. 1.) Tho coins 
of Lydia probably come next in point of antiquity, and 
then the early Darics of the Persian kings (figs. 85-87, 
Plate HI.), which occur both in gold and silver, and bear 
a strung resemblance to the coins of Angina in the mode of 
striking; tliesc, if they are to be nderred to Darius L, must 
have b^ coined between n.c. 522 and 486. There arc coins 
in gold of the early kings of Persia, similar in type to the 
silver Darics, and of very miimte size (Plate I. fig.' 11). 

The study of coins is not the study of the antiquary 
alone. Coins are among the most certain ovidenciis of 
history. In the later part of the Greek series they illiis- 
trato the chronology of reigns. In the Itoman series they 
fix the dates and succession of events. Gibbuu observes 
that if all our historians were lost, medals, inscriptions, 
and otlier monnmeuts would be suificieut to record tho 
travels of Hadrian. I'he reign of Probns might bo written 
from his coins. In illnstrating the history and chronology 
of Bcnlpturo and aucieut marbles, coins enable tho scholar 
and the artist not only to discern those pecoliaiities which 


characterize style os it relates to different ages and schools, 
but to ascribe basts and statues to the persons whom they 
represent. Tho personation of the different provinces, too, 
forms another point of interest upon the Roman coins. 
Coins are frequently essential to the illnstration of obscure 
passages in ancient writers, and preserve delineations of 
^me of the most beautiful edifices uf antiquity not exist¬ 
ing now even in mins. As a branch of the fine arts 
it may be sufficient to say that some of tho medals of 
Sicily belong to a period when sculpture had attuned its 
highest perfection. We would pailicalarly refer to the 
coius of Syracuse. (Sih) Plate I. figs. 2,10.) Some of the 
finest coins of ancient Greece are shown In the remaining 
figures of Plato 1. A few of the finer of the English coins 
are engraved in Plate IV. The entire series in tho museum 
at the royal mint is one of the most interesting and valu¬ 
able culleotions in the world; and its historical UHcfnlucss 
is exceedingly great, am many of the portraits nro excellent. 
(See that of Henry VII. in Plate IV. fig. 46.) In every 
quality of art, t<M), the Roman coins, to a certain period, 
yield to tho Greek alone. From Augustus to Hadrian the 
itoman mint wuh directed by excellent artists, and coins 
of admirable execution are found even down to the time 
of PoMtumus. Plate III. gives a choice selection from this 
splcudid scries of works of art. Among the coins of so- 
called barbarian nations figured on this Plate are a brass 
coin of Judea with Samaritan inscription (fig. 88), and a 
small gold coin uf Shnkspeure's ancient BritiHh king-hero, 
Cyinbcline (fig. 80), besides those of Lydia and Persia, 
already mentioned. Plate IL, though of republican Roman 
coins, and therefore of mder art, is to the antiquary as 
interesting. It sliow.s the ancient As and its subdivisioiu*. 

It is probable that wheu tho ])ruriouB metals were first 
used as money their quality would be appreciated only by 
their weight or colour. A very short experience would bo 
sufficient to show the error of conclusions derived from 
Hucli criteria. A method was not long in presenting itself 
by which the fineness of the metal might be mure easily 
and correctly ascertained, namely, the making of each pioco 
with a stamp declaring it*! weight and fineness. 

In earlier times the baser metals were frequently used as 
money. Iron was the primitive money of the Lucedasmo- 
nians, and cupper that of the Unmans. Botli these, how¬ 
ever, deteriorate by being kept; besides which, the rapid 
improvement of the arts, by lowering their pric<‘«, rendered 
their bulk too great in proportion to their value to permit 
of their continuing to bo used os money. Copper, indeed, 
is still used in the form of tokens, convertible into silver in 
very small payments. In England, bronze money is now 
used instead of copper for the convenience of its lightness, 
and it be.ors a legal value of about 75 per cent, alwve its 
real value; but os it is only a legal tender to tho extent 
of one shiUing in any one payment, this over-valuation 
is not produ<’tive of any bad effect. The use uf cup{)er in 
other countries is limited in much the same way. 

A pound troy, or 12 ounces, of tho metal of whicli Kog- 
lish silver coins are made contains 11 oz. 2 dwts. puro 
silver and 18 dwts. alloy. This pound is coined into 66 
shillings, so that each shilling contains 80*727 grmim fino 
silver and 87‘27 grains standard silver, and the money 
pound, consisliug uf twenty shilliugs,'contains 1614'545 
grains pure Rilver and 1745'454 grains standard sllvor. 

' Tlie purity of gold is estimated by tho carat, gold uf the 
highest degree uf liueiieMS, nr puro, b^ug said to be 24 carats 
fine. (Tho word is the Arab girrai, a pod or husk, nomi¬ 
nally the twenty-fourth part of an ounce, ns our “stouo'* 
is 14 lbs. weight.) The present gold coins of tho United 
Kingdom are 11 parts fine gold and 1 part alloy, ».e. 22 
carats fiuo. Tho sitvci’oign. or SO^riiilling piece, contains 
118*001 grains fino gold and 123*274 grains standard 
gedd. The pound troy of standard gold is coined into 
46-^^ sovereigns, or into ^46 14«. Od. The mint or 
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Btnndard price of gold is therefore suiJ to be X46 14*. 6(1. 
per lb. troy, or jCJI 17*. jmt oz. 

In addition to th« flnctuatioiiH naturally inherent in the 
value of coins, An6iu>; from v.'inations in the cost of the 
metal of which they are made, their standard has been 
repeatedly chang'd. I’lio ncc^'SHiticH or cxtravaganco of 
governments having forced them to borrow, to relieve themi 
selves of ilio eiicuinbranccB thus contracted they hav(i 
almost universally had recourse to tlje expedient of degrad¬ 
ing tlic coin. 'J'he rise of prices, however, which invariably 
followed evciy reduction of the standard, and the derange¬ 
ment titnt. was thereby occasioned in every pecuniary tnius- 
rie.tion, h.avo taught the public and their nilers the expediency 
of pH’serviiig the standard of money inviolate. The coin 
has been less degraded in Knglniul than anywhere else; 
bnt even here the quantity of silver in a pound sterling is 
less tlian the third p.art of a pound weight—the quantity 
it contained in 1.300, In France, tlKslivrectirrentinlTSO 
contained loss than our. Hxijf-sijeth part of the silver im¬ 
plied in its name, and which it had nctnally contained 
previously to 110.3. Jn Spain and some other countries 
the degradation has been carried still further. 

In 181G a system was adopted in this country by 
which the ]>uiind of silver bnliiou, that had previously bc(‘n 
coined into G2 shillings, was coined into (Hi shillings, the 
additional 4 shillings being rtdaiia'd by the government 
as a scif/nm'affe or (inty (amounting to percent.) upon 
the eoimage. Silver has now e^'ased to be a standard 
cf value, and merely forms a suhnrdinale or suhsidiary 
species of curnmey or tdiunge, oecujjying the wime jiluce iu 
relation to gold th.at copper occupies in relation to itself, 
and is not a legal fender in payments of u]>wards of 40 
shillings. 

Among the most recent works of autlanily on Greek 
C(»ins is Professor Percy Gaitiner's “ 'I'ypt's of Greek 
Coins” (Cnmb, Univ. Press, 1883), uhioh takes high rank 
as proceeding upon a truly seiuntiiic. Itasis at tiie same time 
that it is eminently rc.idable and attractive. It gives (iOO 
apccimcna from tlui very hu'ge collections of the Brilisli 
lilnseum and others. Mr. Gardner, tliu Disney professor 
of archicology at Cambridge, divides tlio coins from Iho 
point of view of art into six periods, corresponding with 
those of Greek sculpture, early and late* Arcllaie, cai ly and 
late Fine, early and late Decline. The almost unknown 
wealth of the Pritish Mtiscnm coins is also beginning to 
be inado available by careful de.scription and arrangement, 
such ns the fine, ilinstrated “Catalogues of tlic Greek 
Goins in the British Museum,” “The Ptolemies, Kings of 
Kgypt,” by R. S. Poole, and “ I'hcssaly and yKtoIia,” by 
Professor Percy Gardner (Brit. Mns., 188.3). The weight, 
Hixe, metal, type of both inscriptions, marks, Ac.., are care¬ 
fully given, with elahurato introductions and indexes. 

COINING. The coinage was from tlio earliest times a 
royal monopoly and S 'urcc of pruGt. Athelstan decrees, 
“let our money pass throughout the king’s dominions, 
and that let no man refuse.” JCthclrcd ordains that tlie 
king alono should have a iniut, bnt it seems not at all 
doubtful that the archbishops always retained this aiicieiii 
privilege of coining notwithstanding. Penalties against 
coiners mo in Henry I.’h OliartcT of Liberties, issued in 
1100; but this kmg granted the privilege to coin on 
payment of a certain royalty. In the troublous times of 
Stfpben every baron issued his own money; but a fresh 
and uniform coinage w.vs otu? of tlic benefits of the treaty 
of Wallingford, 1163. Our word stcrlimj comes from the 
Gonnan (eastern) merchants who coined for the king, 
tatlerlinqa though they were. During this tinm, and till 
Henry III., the coinage was silver; that king first used 
gold. Edward I. it w’as who renewed Die coinage in 1278 
to make euro of its roundness, .so iltat the veiy prevalent 
fraud of “clipping,” which h.ad always existed, might 1>0 
rendered easy of detection. His necessities led him to 


debase tlio coinage; but on Edw'ard II. trying to repeat 
this expedient, his hands were tied by one of the ordinances 
of 1.311—the king not to meddle with tho coin without 
the autliority of Parliament. However, Edwaid 111., a 
strong king, ventured to coin the pound of silver into 270 
groats instead of 240; and Henry IV,, two reigns lat(*r, 
carried the debasiuneut on to 800, Edward IV. reaching 
even 460. The ffrocU was the “ large ” coin (French, groXf 
big). Henry Vill. used qiuiutilics of copper, and made 
the pound of silver produce 67G pence, the king’s net 
profit on this undertaking being X60,000. Edward VI. 
improved on his father so as to get 864 pence out of the 
pound of silver. Elizabeth first began copper money 
grudgingly, a small quantity of “a pledge of a half¬ 
penny ” being issued; but Jio reguhir copper c^dnnge existed 
till 1672. The gi'(»it queen also called iu all tho base 
money, paying a bounty of 3(/, in the pounds worth of 
silver, and issued go(jd money in its place—one of those 
thorougiily EngliKh.inGaBurcB by wdiich she so gained tho 
hearts of her people. In 1668 the coinage was so muti¬ 
lated that Charles IT. ceased the use of liammeriug and 
began “ milling,” tho milled coins bearing a lcg(‘nd nmiid 
their edges so that clipping beearno impossible. Tho 
scheme failed, however, by the clijipcd coin being allowed 
still to circnlatc, ho that the .lews bought up the tine 
valuable milled coin, and exported it for melting. William 
111. therefore e.allud in tho clipped eX)iu, Newton being 
muster of tho mint, and a lu'w coinage was issued, clipped 
coins being made by law no longer a legal tnnd(?r. 

The chief Acts against coining are those of 1416,1572, 
161)7*, 1742, 1774, 1771), and 1803. These were all 
repealed in favour of one Act of 1832, tho 2 Will. IV. 
c. 34. This Act is now repcjiled, and the 24 & 26 Viet, 
c. 00 contains all the jjrovisions respecting tho offence 
of making or counterfeiting any gold, silver, or copper 
coin, or uttering false coin, Thu punishments are, of 
course, exceedingly severe, 

COIR, the fibres of tho cncoa-nnt. The rind of the 
nut is soaked in water for several months, then beaten 
upon a stono with a piece of heavy wood, and afterwards 
rubbed with iho hand until the intermediate substance 
is comphdely separated from the fibrous portion. Tbe 
rind of forty average nuts supplies about G lbs. of tho 
fibre. This fibre constitutes the coir, which is then 
ready for use, in the same way as hemp or other fibrous 
materials, for (*ordage, matting, canvas, &c. Until chaui 
cabhis were inti*oduced all the cables used in the Indian 
scus wero mode of this substance, as it possesses great 
elasticity and strength. Besides tho actual weaving or 
jdiuting of this material into textilo fabrics of a coorso 
kind, it is used ns a stuffing for mattrcs.se8, pillows, and 
cushions. The availability of coir for such a purpose 
seems to dejjend upon thuso qualities—-that the coh is 
very iudcstructihlc, that it docs not harbour vermin (as 
hovsc-liair would in a worm climate), and that it is free 
fium offt'iisive smell. 

corns is the priudpal towm of the canton of the 
Grisons, Switzerland, was aneicnkly known ns Curia Jfhee- 
iorvm (in German CAtir), and stands on the Plcssiir, about 
2 miles above the junction of that river with the Rhine. It 
is n dnnhle town, consisting of the upper town, surrounded 
by walls, which is the residence of the bishop and canons .and 
most of the Roman Catholics, and has a seminary and a 
catliodral that takes its namo from St Lucius, a British 
king, who is said to have bc^cn martynid here; and the 
lower town, whicli has some fine public and private build¬ 
ings, several schools, a library, and a cabinet of natural 
history. The sitnatiou of Coire, on tho highroad to Italy, 
renders its tmnsit trade vety active, and several thriving 
commercial houses arc found in it. Population, 9000 
—tw(»-third8 of whom are Protestants. The jRomansch 
dialect is still spoken in the vicinity. 
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COKS IS coal divested of its gaseous and more volatile 
constituents by partial combustion in close chambers, or in 
heaps from which the free access of air is excluded. The 
simplest nmdo of coking coal, which is still occiisioiially 
followed, is to lay the coal in large ilattened heaps, often 
containing 30 or 40 tons each, in the open air, covering it 
with ashes and earth to contine the hc.at, so that the mosH 
of coal may bo slowly burned in a smothered manner, men 
being employed during the process to renew the covering 
wherever tlio fire may begin t<» burn through too fiercely. 
But tho best mode of making coke is by tncaiiH of ovens. 
These are of difTereut forms, but in prineiple they consist 
of an inclosed ohamher, in which the coal Is burned, as far 
as possible, without access of air; the volatile ingredients 
are driven off, but the earlioii, coinhinccl with variims gases 
and a Mnall proportion of incombustible asli, remains. 
Coke is ab(» made, in tho process of making gas, in all gas¬ 
works, the coal which is pnt into the. cylinders to make the 
gas being removed ns coke after the volatile matter has 
been earned off to the gasometer. Coke is mne.li pn*fer- 
abl« to c<«d where pure fuel is required in many smelting 
operations, and where it is wished to avoid smoke. An 
immense quantity w-as f<irnierly tU'cd for loe.olnotivc^5, hut 
railway cnm})nnics are now reverting to the use of raw 
coal, it being found to he mure economical. From a given 
quantity of coni tlie pr(»duee of coke is about 30 per cent, 
less ill respect to weiglit, but 25 per cent, more in resjieet 
to bulk. rSn-at. ingi'nuity has been expended by prac¬ 
tical men of tlio present day in inventing methods of 
manufacturing coke by whh'h the by-products, which 
are of considerable value, may be? utilized to the fullest 
possible extent. 

COKE, SIR EDWARD, was born at Milehnm,5n tho 
county of Norfolk, on the Isfc of Fehruarv, 1552. Ilis 
father, Robert Cokr?, who was a bencher of Lincohrs Tim, 
London, died in ilic year 15CI. Befom that event Edward 
had been sent to tJie free graiiimur-scitool jit Norwich. In 
September, 1667, he was admitted a felknv commoner of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. After having spent three 
yeai'K at the nnivcrsijy', he went to licmdon to commeiiro 
his legal edneatiou. On llie 20tli of April, 1678, he was 
called to the bar. In 1586 he was chosen recorder of 
Noi-wicb, and a few years afterwards he was called to the 
bench of the Inner Temjde. In tlune, 15t)2, he was 
appointed recorder of I<ondon .and solicitor-general, and ; 
attorney-general in 1694. In 15!i3 Coke had been elected j 
member of Parliament for bis native ctmnty of Norfolk, and I 
at the meeting of Parlinmcnt ho was chosen speaker of the 
House of Commons. 

Sir Edward Coke held the ntHcn of attorney-general nntil 
the death of Queen Elizabeth, and .Tames, upon his arrival 
!n J/)ndon, received him into his full confidence and favour, 
and continued him in liis office. 

With the trials of the conspirators in the Gunpowder 
Plot in 1G06, tho career of Sir Edward Coke as an advo¬ 
cate ceased. In the month of June in that year he was 
made chief-jnsticc of the Common Picas. He retained the 
aitnation upwards of sevt?n years, and in the disehorge of 
the judicial duties at this peri<»d his profound learning and 
unwearied industry procured him the highest reputation. 
In 1613 he bi?camo cluef-justieo of the King’s Bench; and 
in the following year he was elected higli stew'ard of the 
University of Cambridge. His exertions in the proseention 
of the murderers of Sir Thomas Overbury gave displeasure 
to the king, and bis independent conduct in tho case of 
CoMMENDAMR, in 1616, ffually determined the court to 
remove him from his ofHcc. Accordingly, in November, 
1616, he received his writ of discharge from tlie office of 
chief-jnsticG; but in September, 1617, he was reinstated a 
member of the Prh^ Council, and in July, 1618, ho ivas 
appointed “a commissioner for the exercising tho offico of 
lordjiigh treasurer of Kogland.'* lu tho struggle between 


the king and the House of Commons his adhenmee to the 
popular or country party gave great offence to the court, 
and after being accused of various ofTcuccs and malprac¬ 
tices, Coke was aiTostcd and sent to tho Tower, where be 
reinained a cIokc prisoner from December, 1621, to August, 
lti22. Upon his release, he was banishod from court, and 
^iover again sat at the council board. 

In tho first Parli.aincnt of Choi'Ies 1., called in 1625, 
Coke was again returned for the county of Norfolk, aud in 
the third Parliament summoned by Clmrlcs I., though now 
in his K(?venty-ninth year, ho defended tho constitutional 
rights of tlie people of England w'ith all the energy of 
yout h aud all tlie sagacity of age. 

I lie died on the fJrd of September, 1633, and wa.s buried 
' in th<? family vault in tlie Church of Titeslmll in Norfolk. 

Ilo was twice mnn'icHl—first in 15H2 and secondly in 1598 
j —and had several children. 

I Tlio niost celebrated of Sir Edward Coke’s works is 
t the treatise commonly known by the name of “ Coke upon 
! Lyttelton, or tho First Institute.” It consists of a minute 
aud laborious cumnientory upon the text of Lyttelton’s 
' “Tenures,” and contains idmust the whole of the common 
, law as it existed in his time. 

‘ COL (from the Latin collum^ a iicek) is a name given 
in Freucli and Italian to such u depression in a mountain, 
I however higli, as affords a natural road or pass across sucli 
' rnnuntiiin. Tlu? term is priueipally confined to tho posses 
' of the Alps occurring in tlio districts wlierc tho French 
I language jtrevails. In some parts of Italy tho name given 
I to tliese pusses is hoc.r.a or fucc. In the Pyrenees they arc 
• calk'd ports, probably from the Latin porto, a g.atc. 
i COXA is a genus of plants belonging to the order 
STKKt’ui.iAtnc.«. 'I'hc Ki*(‘(is of one species, Cola acumi- 
\ nata^ are used lu Afiica ns .a kind of qundiment. The 
I cola nuts are about the size of a pigeon’s egg, and tho 
natives of Ciainhin eat a portion before every meal to assist 
! digestion and to improve the flavour of what is catcu after. 
! They ai-c said to render half-pulrid water drinkable, and also 
I to i)osses.s c.xtraordinniy power in nlkying tho pangs of 
I hunger. This plant is a native of tho Sierra Leone district, 

' and especially of the countiy' near llic sea. A great trade 
, ill tlie nuts is carried on witli the interior, aud tho demand 
; for them rt?aches even Fezzim aud Tripoli, They have 
also been introduced into the West Indies aud Brazil. Thw 
tix*e is 40 feet high, with narrow leaves 6 or 8 inches long. 
The flow ers are pale yellow w ith purple spots. 

'J’hero are ehwen apocies of cola, all natives of tropical 
Africa. Thci'c is no corolla, but tho calyx is coloured. The 
stamens are united into a short column, with ten or twelve 
anthers in a single row. The fruit consists of four or five 
capsules with numerous large, secils. 

CO*I*ATn7UDB is a term rather used in a.strnnnmicAl 
than iu terrestrial measurements. It signifies tho differ¬ 
ence b{?tween the latitude of a star (or a place) and 90“ 
Thus, if the. latitude is 30“, the co-latitude is 60°. 

COLBERT, JEAN BAPTZSTB, w.os bom in IGIC 
at libcims, and was brought up to business.' Ho was first 
employed at Lyons in a commercial bou.se, and afterwards 
went to Paris, where he w’os introduced, about 1648, to 
Mazarin, who appointed him his executor on his deathbed 
in 1661, and recommended him to tho king os a man 
deserving all his conlidcnec. Louis XIV. appointed Col¬ 
bert conirolcuT-ycncral dett finances. Tho finances were 
iu a ruinous eoiulition: out of 84,000.000 livres which 
the people paid, the Treasury received only 32,000,000. 
T])c faiTTMTs of tho revenue, were called to a severe account, 
and Colbert reduced the debts of the state by an arbilraiy 
composition, which was, in fact, a real bankruptcy. Hav¬ 
ing got rid of the burdens, lie next applied himself to sim¬ 
plify and improve the collection of tb« revenue. By these 
means, at his death iu 1683, tho regul.ar revenue of France 
was 116,000,000 livres, of which 33,000,000 were absorbed 
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bjr the charges of collection and administration, and tho 
rtnttB or annuities dne by the state, leaving 92,000,000 
of net receipt} instead of 32,000,000, which be had found 
when he entered on office twenty-two years before. (Le- 
inontey, “Pieces Justificatives.”) One-half only of this 
increase was obtained thnmgli additional taxation; the 
other half was the result of better order and economy.' 
Bat the extravagance of Lonis and his court counteracted 
the efforts of Colbert, and in the later years of his admin¬ 
istration (/olbcrt w'as obliged to have riMumrse to minuus 
loans, nn increase of the oppressive taillet, the sale of 
offices and honours, and other expedients. 

Colbert 8 most strenuous and most effective efforts were 
directed to the encouragement of commerce and manufac¬ 
tures; and whatever may be thought of the principles 
underlying his measures (principles Jong since cxjdodcd), 
he certainly succeeded in giving a gri‘ut impulse to French 
industry, for lie roused and dii'ccted the national mind 
towards a new and useful exorcise of its faculties. Wool¬ 
len, silk, glass, pottery, leather, and iron manufactures 
were cither created )»y him or gicntly enlarged and im¬ 
proved. Ho founded Quebec and Cayeune, made new scttle- 
inciits in India and on the. ctuist of Africa, and favoured 
the colonies of Martinique and St. Domingo. He greatly 
increased the French jxaxy. 

Colbert caused the iir&t ^tali^>tieal tables of the popula¬ 
tion to be made out, and he collected tho old cbnrters and 
historical records of the kingdom, and increitscd the king's 
Hbrai 7 from 1(»,000 to *10,000 v(jIumP 8 . Ho instituted 
a commission of legislation, wlilch framed tho varinns 
ordonnance* of civil and criminal process, of commerce, of 
the woods and forests, and of marine, published in 1070 
and the following yeanj, and which, with all their imjier- 
fections, constituted tho first codo of laws for France, and 
from which the various h'gislntivo commissioiiH appointed 
by Kapolcon drew most of their materials. See Couk. 

Collicrt purcha.scd the olfico of snperintendent of the 
public buildings in 1 (ifid. The gardens of the Tuileriea, 
tho Hotel dcs Invalldes, the fai;ado <rf the Lfmvrc, the 
triumphal arches of St. Denis and St. Moi’tin, the Boule¬ 
vards, and some of tho quays along tlie Seine, were erected 
under his superintendence. He also began tho Palace of Ver¬ 
sailles ; but tho king’s pas.sion for builUiiig, thus stiimiluted, 
went for Ujyond Coll>ert’s intentions, .and vast treasures were 
sunk in a gorgeous and uselcs.s work. Colbert iiibtituted 
the Academy of Sciences and tliu.se of Inscriptions and of 
Architecture. Ho reformed tho Academy of Painting, and 
established the seluKd at lioiiiu for Frciicli artists. Ho 
transferred tho Acoddmie Kran^aisii to the Louvre, and 
became one of its members. At last, after twenty-two 
years of beneficial admiiiistnition, he hud the mortification 
to see his rival Ix)uv(iis grow in asecntlency over the king’s 
mind, with all the downfall of his own careful projects, 
and his withstanding <•' the follies of tho court that that 
cxpiussed; he saw new wars invited, not shunned; he 
saw tho taxes wnosc only excuse was war, inaiutained at 
their full in limo of peace, to meet tho culpable extrava¬ 
gance of the monarch .and his court; he felt Die beginnings 
of ])ei‘see.utioii shake the Protestants, wlio.se stendy iiidiis- 
try had backed liim up in bis commercial ventures, so that 
be had even introduced them into his own office, whonco a 
royal edict now, without provocation, banished them; and 
BO many evils were too much for an old man. He fell ill 
and VC 17 quickly died, in 1C83, at tlie age of skty-foiir. 
A pathetic anecdote is given of his Inst moments. A letter 
was brought him from the king: “I will hear no more of 
him! bo must leave mo in pence now!” cried be, with tho 
awful plain dealing of a dying man. ^^Had I done for 
God what 1 have done for that man. 1 bhould have bee.n 
saved twenty times, while now I do not know where 
1 am going to!” Fearful parallel to our own Wolscy, 
both in master and servant! 


COL'CBSSTi:&» a market-town, municipal and par¬ 
liamentary borough, and port in tho connty of Essex, and 
hradquartern of the eastern militniy district, is situated 
on tho northern declivity of a hill, which rises from the 
southern bank of tho Colne, about 51 miles K.K. by E. 
from London by the Great Eastern Railway. The Colno 
is navigable for tcbscIs of 150 tons burden to tlie Hytho, 
wliich is about 2 miles from the town by the course of tho 
river, but less than a mile in a straight line westward. 
Hiere are three bridges over tho river, two of which con¬ 
nect the town with the suburbs. Tho population in 1881 
within tho limits of iiio municipal borough and liberties 
was 28,374. Colchester formerly returned two members 
to Parliament, but was deprived of one by the liedistribu- 
tion of Seats Act of 1885. 

Within the last few years great improvements have been 
effected in the town. The streets are generally wide and 
well })avcd. The town lia.s also been well drained, and a 
good supply of w.ater obtained from springs at the foot of 
Halkeme Hill. About 1) mile from the town there is a 
cemetery of 10 ncri's, comprising within it two neat Gothic 
clmpcds. There arc numt^rous cliurchcs, and places of 
worship for variou.s religious sects, Ibe principal public 
buildings arc the bfoot Hull, an ancient structuro; a largo 
market-house, u theatre, the Essex and Colchester General 
Hos])ital, the ancient ciwtlt—the largest specimen of Nor¬ 
man urclntcctnre extant—tho union workhouse, and tho 
Eastern Counties Asylum for Idiots and Imbeciles. There 
is a fr<*e graininor-school, with from thirty to forty Imys on 
tho fouiuiutioii. The municipality consists of six aldermen 
and eighteen councillors. 

The number of vessids registered ns belonging to the 
poll; in 1880 was 220 (6500 tons'). The annual entrances 
and clcHi'anccs average 3200 (160,000 tons). Tlie customs 
revenue is about i) 10,000 per nuuuiii. 

ColclicBtcr has an oyster fishery, which employs a con¬ 
siderable number of the inhabitants. There are also some 
very extensive tailoring establishments in the town, em¬ 
ploying 2000 Women and 200 men. It has (with some 
interruption) returned two members to the House of Com¬ 
mons from the 23rd of Edward L, and is supposed by 
some to have been tlio Comdodunum of the Roman period, 
llinugli this has been disputed. There is, however, no 
place in the kingdom where more numerous Roman remains 
have been discovered. It had many monastic institutions 
])rcvious to tho Reformation; of these St. John’s Abbey, 
of which the noble gateway is the solo relic, was the chief. 

Colchester was made the scat of a suffragan bishop in 
the 26th of Henry VlII. There were two consecrations only, 
the first in 1536, the other in 1592; on the death of tho 
last diocesan, in 1607, no successor was nominated. In 
Did 8 the town was held by insurrectionary royalists, and 
endured a siege by Fairfax of eleven weeks, when it woa 
starved into surrender and the leaders hung; half tlie fine 
subsequently levied appears to have boon paid by Dutch 
refugees, who had cscajied from tlio Dnke of Alva’s perse¬ 
cution. It gives the title of baron to the Abbot family. 

COL'CHIOINE, an alkaloid forming the active prin¬ 
ciple of the meadow saffron (^Colchicum AutumnaUy natural 
order Mclantlmccm). It is solnblu in water, also in alcohol, 
ether, and ehlurofurm, and crystallizes in colourless needles. 
It is very bitter, and extremely poisonous even in small 
doses. The formula assigned to it is C 23 HnNOu* The 
medicinal properties are emetic, catliartic, diuretic, and 
diaphoretic, and at the same time sedative and anodyne. It 
forms A most valuable medicine for relieving the pain in 
rheumatism and gout, and in one form or other is largely 
used in medicine for tliis purpose. 

COli'CHlClTM AUTUBIKA'XiX. or Meadow Saffron, 
is a plant with a solid rootstock or corm found wild in 
Central and Southern Europe and in England, forming a 
gay carpet in the autumn in the fields wliere its Ijvely 
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pnrple crocus-like flowers spring up. Its corms and its | COLD* the populsr name for catarrh. It consists 
seeds abound in an acrid stimulating principle, which | essentially of an inflammatory aflection of the mucous 
makes it an Important plant in the materia mcdica, large | membrane of the upper part of the air passages, attended 
quantities of both corms and seeds being annually consumed i with a discharge from the nostrils, soreness of the tliroat, 
in the manufacture of eau mddicinale and other curatire ! hoarseness, pains in the head and limbs, cough, &c. There 
preparations. Its conn is irregularly egg-shaped, and | is no form of disease so common as this in Kiiglaiid, and 
covered with a dry brittle brown skin; at its base it bears | Chough happily in tbo majority of cases ^^catdnng a 
a bud, which feeds upon the parent stock, exhausting and j cold ” results in but slight and temporary inconvenience, 
Anally replacing it every year. Its flowers are large, pale, sucli an event may lead to an attack of the very painful 


purple, and spring up in the autumn without leaves, forcing 
themselves readily through the soil, and expanding their 
orifice, together with the anthers and stigmas, just alwve 
the surface of tho soil, while the tubular port, with tlio 
ovary and filaments, remains enveloped in a membranous 
sheathing spntho below the soil. K^h stoclc produces six 
or eight of these flowers. The stamens are six, the ovaries 
three, each with a lung thread-shaped style, and not 
adhering in any degree to the tube of the flower. These 
arc succeeded by three little follicles, which slightly adhere 
to one another by their inner edge, and in the spring are 
elevated above the soil by their lengthened footstalk. At 
this time, too, tho foliage makes its appearance in the form 
of an erect tuft of broad, oblong, shiuuig, sbeatliing lcav<‘s. 
Koch follicle contmns several oblong seeds. Tho crocus 
may bo easily distinguished by its three stamens and 
inferior ovary. 

For medicinal purposes the corms of colclucum should he 
collected at midsninmer, and they should be nsed imme¬ 
diately, for at that time the peculiar principles which they 
contain arc in the greatest state of concentration. If they 
are employed at a time when the plant is in a state of 
growtli, tliere is no certainty as to the quantity of colchicine 
that a given weight of the corms will yield. 

The recent corm has a nauseous radish-liko odour—when 
dried, no odour; tho taste is sweetish bitter, leaving an 
acrid sensation in the throat. Tho seeds are also used for 
medicinal purposes, and should be collected in lilay. 

Oolchicum acts as a diuretic aud purgative, and when 
given in large doses is poisonous. In acting upon the 
kidneys it inci'cuses the quantity of lithic acid in the urine, 
and lienee is explained its use in gout and rlnoimatisin. 

The diseases in which culchicum is most useful are— 
dropsy, when a small dose is prescribed; gout, in which 
larger doses arc used; and rheumatism, in which its liene- 
ficial influence is felt on the liver and the kidneys, from 
which more uric acid is excreted, and the. formation of gout 
stones (urate of soda) in some degree prevented. As acid 
in the stomach renders the action of colchicmn more vio¬ 
lent, magnesia is usually given with it. The acetate and 
acetous extract are the best forms for administration. 

COL'CBXS, a country of Asia, extending along the 
eastern shore of the Euxine Sen, from the town of Tra- 
pezus. It was Imunded on the north by the Caucasus, on 
the south by Armenia, on the cast by Iberia, and on the 
west by the Euxiue. The modem Mingreliu includes only 
part of this country. Tho name Colchis appears in the 
early myths of the Greeks as connected with the expedition 
of the Argonauts. See Augo, Jason, Heuaclks. 

Colchis was a very fertile district, and abounded in 
timber which was well adapted for shipbuilding, in vari¬ 
ous kinds of fruits, and in flax. The inhabitants were 
famed for their linen luanufac^tures, which formed a con¬ 
siderable oi'ticle of export. The country is rich in silver 
and gold mines, some of whlcli are said to bo worked with 
profit at this day. The pheasant {Phasiana aru) derives 
its name from its native place, the banks of the Phasis, 
the chief river of Colchis, falling into the Enxine. Tho 
land was under native princes till subdued by lilithridates 
tho Great, i).r. 115. After tho fall and death of that 
powerful prince, b.c. 63, the Romans overran but could 
nut subdue Colchis. This was a task accomplished by the 
Emperor Trajan, A.t>. 115. 


oflections of toothache, neuralgia, and rheumatism, or more 
serious chest diseases, such as bronchitis, quinsy, pleurisy, 
consumption, &c. Colds cau sometimes dated from a 
particular period when a chill was experienced, but often 
the onset is not mdiced, and tho patient is at a loss to 
account for bis malady. Anything that tends to lower the 
temperature of the body may be a (ause of cold, hence tlie 
frequency of the complaint. In our changeable climate 
the wearing of insuflioient clothing, and especially thin 
shoes, is one of the commonest causes of this affection. It 
is also fr(*quent]y brought on by the passing from hut 
rooms filled with impure air into cold passages, halls, or 
the street. Exposure t«i draughts, to wet, damp cloil)cs 
or hedding arc also to bo enumerated among the more com¬ 
mon causes of cold. The symptoms of an ordinary cold 
are generally introdnoiHl by a feeling of chiIlinc;sK and in¬ 
disposition, with headache and dryness of tho nostrils and 
throat. These are followed by a discluirge of thin acrid 
fluid from the nose, watering of the eyes, soroness of the 
throat, a general sense of feverishness, with loss of a]ipe- 
tite, thirst, and a quickened pulse. Sometimes cold is 
attended with deafness and the loss of smell and taste, 
aud there may be a general acliing of the muscles of the 
body and limbs. 

In the slighter forms of tins affection the common house¬ 
hold reiiiedioH are sufficient to effect a cure. Th<^ feet may 
be placed in hot water, or hot mustard and water, before 
getting into bed. The bcd-cluthiiig may be increased, ami 
a warm diluent beverage taken with advantage. If the 
throat is sore a water compress had better be used, and if 
there is any pain in the clmst the application of a mustard 
poultice may afford much relief. A mild laxative may ho 
taken to relievo the bowels, and the diet shonld he light 
and simple for a few days. J]i more scrions cases febrifngo 
medicines are called fur, among which, perhaps, aconite is 
the most scn’ieeable. I'liiH, wlieii taken at the outset, will 
often relieve a cold within twenty-four hours, and it is 
useful also as a pntventive, Whero tliere is mncli discharge 
from the nostrils inhalations of iodine are often found 
bencflcial. For this purpose vessels called inhalers aro 
Sold by cliemists, but where these are not available a tea- 
spoonful of the tincture of iodine may be put in a jug of 
boiling water, and the vim of the jug being protected with 
a towel tbo steam con be inhaled through mouth and nose. 
A local application for cold in the head rmimmemh'd by 
Dr. Ferrier consists in the iu>o of a snuff composed as fol¬ 
lows :^Hydroc]ilunite of morphia, 2 grains; subnilruto of 
bismuth, G drachms; gum acacia (in powder), 2 drachms. 
Of this powder from one-quarter to oue-half may be taken 
in twenty-four hours. Jt should lie taken freely at the 
outset, and each time the nose is blown a fresh pinch should 
be well siiifh d up tlie nostrils. See also under BnoNciriTiH. 

COLD CREAM is the name given to an ointment pre¬ 
pared from wax or lard and oil of ahnonds, and commonly 
applied to inflamed parts of tho skin. It is now lieing 
grmlually suiKTSoded by a jelly made from petroleum, 
known ns vaseline, which possesses the advantage of never 
beccmiiiig rancid. 

COLD'STBBABl* a border town of Scotland, county 
Renvick, 15 miles S.\\^ of the town of that name. For¬ 
merly the eummuniention between England and Se^)tUnd 
was here ciiceted by a ford, by which Edward I. entered 
the latter with u powerful anny in 129G, and it continued 
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to be the chief pansni^o fur the Scuttislyand Enf^llsh amiics 
till the tiniuii of the crowns in lOOH. It wiis by this ford, 
also, that the Covenontei's entered England in 1G40. A 
bridge of live arches now spans the river. In the reign of 
Henry VTU. the |mpal legate publishod here a bull against 
the printing of the Bible in the common tongue. Thu 
population in IKHl was 2r>61. i 

COLD'STBSAU GUARDS, an old and celebrated 
regiment in the British army, forming one of the regiments 
of IlousciioJd Foot Guards. It obtains its name fn>m hav¬ 
ing hueii raided by General Monk at the village of Cold¬ 
stream, ill 1660, before marching from Scotland to England 
to restoro Charles II. 

COLXK'SO, JOHN WILLIAM, DJ>., Bishop of 
Natal, was bom 24th January, 1814. He came of a 
Coniisk family, and his father hold office fur many yours 
under the duchy of GomwalL He gave early evidence of 
the possession of unusual mathematical ability, and in 
1836 he graduated as second wranglef and sccund Smith's 
prlzumou at St. John's College, Cambridge, and received a 
fellowsliip at his college, whei'e ho remained for two years 
as assistant tutor, in 1838 he uooepted an np|njintmeut 
ae one of the assistant masters at Harrow, but returned to 
Cambridge in 1842, whor<> he remained until 18-16. His 
cxpcriciieo us a schoolmaster convinced him that there 
was great room for improvement in the urithmelieal and 
mathematical text- books in gcinTal use, and during his stay 
at Cambridge he completed and pnbli.slied his Anthnictic" 
and “Algebra,*' which almost iinmcdiatcly snpt'rseded the 
old school-books on these subjects. 

Ill 1840 he was presented by llic Earl of Kflingluun to 
the rectory of Forncett St. Murj', a living worth between 
£400 and £300 a year, where he worked nssidnonsly for 
the next seven yeara. During this period In* published, in 
1848, his “Miscellaneous Examples in Algebra,” “ rianc 
Trigmiomotry'* in 1851, and in 1853 bis first reDgious 
work, “ Village Sermons.” The latter work was dedicated 
to Frederick Denibou Maui ice, and appeared at a time 
when that celcbrjitcd broad-churchman was fiercely allncked 
by tbe more orthodox and eonsen'alive sections of the 
church. In 18,53 he was ofleied the bishopric of Natal, 
then first established, and soon afteiwards proceeded to his 
important post. In 1855 lie published nii edition of the 
Communion Service, winch was illustrated by selections 
from the writings of Maurice, and the same year an aceount 
of colonial life, under the title of “ Ten Weeks in Natal.” 
During the next few years he Inlxmied diligently in his 
missionary dioeese, studying the Zulu tongue with such 
success that he was able to iimke n grammar and a 
dictionary of that language, and to translate into it tho 
Prayer Book and some parts of the Bible also, the whole 
of these books being printed in bis own house and under 
Ilia personal superiiitendence. The increasing breadth and 
liberality of his tlieolo'^K al views were made manifest during 
this period by his letter to the Archbishop of Canteilmry, 
founded on his experience as a missiinmry, in which he 
expressed an opinion that it was inexpedient to force poly¬ 
gamous converts to abandon all their wives but one heforcs 
admitting them to baptism, and by his new translation, 
with commentaiy, of tho Epistle to the Romans, puidished 
in 1861. In the latter work he expressed Ins belief in the 
salvation of the heathen, and further that tho doctrine 
of eternal puiiishmcnt was indefensible. Tho celebrated 
“ Essays and Reviews” appeared the same year, and tho 
fierce controversy excited by these writings was raised to 
fever boat by the publication, in 1862, of the first part of 
Dr. Colenso's volnminuus work entitled “ l'h« Pentateuch 
and the Book of Joshua critically examined.” His work 
of translation, and some sceptical questions asked by his 
native assistants, had caused Dr. Colenso to ctJtnmence an 
indepondont critical investigation of these books, with tho 
result that he became convinced that they were historically 


inaccurate and of post*Mosaic authorship. Most of the 
conclusions at which Dr. Culeuso had arrived had already 
boon anticipated by the more advanced of the Biblical critics, 
and beyond a careful examination of tho figures given in 
(licsG books there was little that was absolutely new in 
his work. Fqw works of Scriptural criticism, however, 
liave been so widely read or have exorcised so great an 
influence as this of Dr. Culcnso's. His position as a bishop 
of the English Cliurtdi, the excited stale of tlie clerical 
mind on it.s appcaranct;, and tho persecution of the author 
which followed it.s publication, aU tended to give the book 
an immense circulation, and to attract towards it tlie most 
widespread attention. Nearly 200 separate works were 
issued in reply to his views, while the notiees in magaxineH, 
resviows, and newspapers were innumerable. The publica¬ 
tion of this work ruis<>d a storm not only in the church ut 
home, but in tho church in South Africa as well. In Eng¬ 
land, in 1864 , it was warmly disensHed in Convocation, and 
by a SI) all majority d(‘(dared to ho heretical; and in Africa, 
Bisho]> Gray, who was metropolitan of the Ca|)e, declared 
its unthor to bo deposed from his sec. A long litigation 
ensued. Dr. Coleiiso carried his appeal up to tho Privy 
Conucil, and in March, 1865, the deposition was declared 
“null and void” in law. It was jiidieially declared that 
iLc crown had no legal power to constitute a bishopric, or 
to confer ewreive juiisdiction within any colony possessing 
ail independent legislaturi^; and inasmuch as the* It-tters- 
patnnt purporting to create tho sees of Capo Town and 
Natal were issued after these colonics had acquired legis¬ 
latures tho sees did not legally exist, and neither bishop 
possessed in law any jurisdiction wlmtover. Tho bishops 
forming the council of the Colonial Bishoprics Fund liuving, 
notwithstamling this decision, refused to pay him his iu- 
come, he appeidod to the Court of Chancery, and tho master 
of the rolls deli\ered an elaborate judgment on 6th Octo¬ 
ber, 1866, or‘h*ring the payment in future of his income, 
and all arrears and intcrcsl, and declaring that if his ac¬ 
cusers refuse to pay his income on tho ground of heretical 
teaching he should feel it his duty to try that issue— 
an ofiev which they declined to accept. Bishop Coleiiso 
had many 8ym]>nthixers in England, and on 2.5tb August, 
186.5, a meeting of the subsciiliers to tho “ Colenso Fund” 
was liuid in the Freemasons' Tavern, w'heii £3800 was 
presented to him as a token of respect on his leaving for 
iiis distant diocese. 

A strong party in the church, however, continued to 
nminlain that he wns deposed notwithstanding tho decision 
of the Pn \7 Council, aud the final result of the opposition 
was that tho Anglican coininunity at the Cape was divided 
into two hostile cmnps. Bishop Colenso still remaiued tho 
only bishop of the CliureU of England in Natal, but tho 
Kcv. A\'illiam Kenneth Macrovio wns cousccratcd bishop of 
Mnntxbuvg for tho church of tho province of South Africa 
at Capo Town on 2.5th June, 1860. Towards thecluso of 
tho year 1874, Bishop Colenso paid a visit to this country 
in Older to report to tho Archbishop of Canterbury thu 
unwavering ilttuchmeiit entei'tained by the members of the 
Church of England in the Capo Colony to tho mother 
clnirrh, to consult the heads of the church as to the rela¬ 
tion of the dioccHo of Natal to Iho new sec of Cape Town, 
and on other matters. Daring his stay in this country 
at this tiino Dr. Colenso was inhibited from prear.hiug 
in tlieir respective dioceses by the bishops of London, 
Oxford, and Lincoln. 

Another object that Dr. Colenso had in view in his 
visit to England at this time was to awaken attention to 
tho manner in which tho chief Langalibalele had been 
treated by the colonists, and by most nnnsual exertions at 
last succcciled in convincing I.ord Carnarvon (then colonial 
secretary) that a great wrung hod been committed, and 
that the tribunal before which Langalibalele was tried bod 
nut acted in a jndicial spirit The sentence passed on 
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Langalibalelo was altered into one of simple banieliment. 
His action in this matter canned him to lose the popularity 
ho had previously enjoyed among the colonists, but he 
DcvoTtheless contiuned to the end of his life to take a 
warm interest in everything that ailccted the interests of 
tho natives of Natal. 

At an early period of liis residence in South Africa 
Golenso paid a visit to Zululand. Panda was then king, but 
Gotewayo virtually held the reins of power. The interest 
vrhiuh the bishop took in the Zulus led him to keep up 
an intercourse with Cctowayo and many of the chiefs, who 
gave him the name of Sobautu, father of his people.'’ 
He offered a strong opposition to the measures which 
led to the invasion of Zululand, and though the only effect 
of his action in South Africa wus to bring upon blmsclf 
a far greater storm of obloquy than he had experienced 
when lie espoused the cause of l^ngalibalelc, bo succeeded 
in awakening in Engliuid considerable Hyinpathj towards 
the Zulus. Soon after the capture and exile of Cetewayo 
he visited the deposed ruler at Oude Molcn, where he was 
detained os a state prisoner, and he never eeased to plead 
his cause until ho was restored by tho Hritisb government 
to his dominiuiis. By tlie natives the bishop was regarded 
with intense reverence and afteetion, and he continued to 
labour in their behalf with uover-f.ailing energy until tho 
end of his life. He died at his post after a few days’ illness, 
20tU June, 18f^8. In addition to the works already onuinor- 
ated, he published a “Critieal Examination of the Now 
Bible Commentary by Bishops and other (’lergy of the 
Anglican Church" in 1871, “The Pentateuch and Book of 
Joshua critically examined" (Part vi. 1872), and ‘^Lectures 
on tho Pentateuch and the Moabite Stone” (1873). 

COXiSOP'TERA. Sec Bkktlrm. 

COI*KORHl'2A. Tho primary root of most flowering 
plants has its origin so near the surface of tiie embryo tliat 
the epidermal layers are continuous with those of the stem, 
but in grasses and some other plants its origin is so deep 
that a tliick layer of tissue is formed outside of it. On 
germination the root of grasses mptun^s tlii.-> sheath and 
pushes a way llirough it. Tho collar formed in this way 
is called the eoleorliizu. 

COZJntAZNE, a town und port of Ireland, in the 
county of l.ondondciTy, situated A JiiilcH from the sea 
and l^d miles north of Dublin, on both sides of the Batm, 
over which is an excellent stone bridge of threo nvelies. 
Tho town consists of a central square and several diverging 
streets on the oast bank of the river, and a portion on the 
west bank called Waterside, or Killowcn. It contains a 
town-ball, a market-bouso, and several churches and 
chapels belonging to various denumiuationH. A line linen, 
called coleraiues,” is made here, and there arc paper, 
soap, leathci', and other manufucturcs. There are exten¬ 
sive salmon lislicries on the Bonn and Foyle. The former 
river bos recently been mode navigable to the sea for vessels 
tip to 200 tons, which has proved a great benefit to the 
general trade and commerce. Tho number of vessels 
registered ns belonging to Oolernine in 1886'was six (722 
tons). The entries and cleaiaiiccs average 550 (70,000 
tons) per annum. *]’hc population in 1881 was 66{M. As 
early as 540 a.d. tf>t. Carbuus is said to have botm bishop 
of Coleraine. The town returned a member to the House 
of Commons until the Seats Act of 1885. 

COXiXRIDGfi, SAMUi&L TAYLOR* was bom at 
Ottcry St Mary, in Devonshire, of which parish his father 
was the vicar, on the 2l8t October, 1772. He was tho 
youngest of a numerous family, and was sent to bo educated 
'at Christ’s Hospital. Here be made very great progress 
in classical knowledge. In 1791 Coleridge entered Jesus 
College, Cambridge. While at the university he did not 
turn his attention at all to mathematics, but obtained a 
prize for a Greek ode, and distinguished himself in a con¬ 
test for the Craven scholarship, in which Dr. Butler, after- 


wai’ds Bishop of Lichfield, was the successful candidate. 
He did nut toko a dcgi’ee. During the second year of Ids' 
residence he suddenly left the university in a fit of despond¬ 
ency, and terminated this adventure by onlistiiig in tho. 
loth Dragoons under tiie osHumed name of Coinberbach.* 
One of the odijMsrs accidentally discovoring his classical! 
icquirements w*as led to conclude that Comborbach was 
something more than he professed. Questioning him in a 
friendly manner, and elicUitig his real history, bo communi¬ 
cated Ciileridge’s sltuatiun to liis friends, who forthwith 
effected his discharge. In 17U5 Coleridge inarriod Miss Sarah- 
Flicker of Bristol, Southey soon afterwards being married, 
to her sister. Ho now took a cottage at Nether Stuwey, 
a village at the foot of the Quantock Hills, in Sotnorset- 
sliire. During the three years in which Coleridge resided’ 
at Nether Stnwey a great part of his principal poems' 
were composed, tliougli most of thorn were not published' 
until later. 

In tlic year 1798 Coleridge was enabled, with the assist¬ 
ance of Mr. TlioiiiuH Wedgwood, to visit Germany, for tho. 
purpose, as ho expressed it, of hnishing his education. 
After hLs return from Germany Coleridge resided fur 8umo> 
year.'i at tlio laik(>8, in tliu north of England, where 
Southey and Wordsworth had then settled, tin; ono at 
Keswick and the other at Grasmere. The appellation of 
“Lake poets,” givtu to tho three after the publication of 
llieir joint-book, Lyrical Ballad.s," is well known. In 1804 
(/oleridgo pr<K:eed('d to Malta, where for about a your he 
held tho post of secretary to tho govonior, and aft<‘rward» 
spent u considerable llmo on the Continent. During this 
portion of his life, ho was unfortunately a slave to the use 
of opium, and it was not until IKiii that lie. suceeedod iu 
shaking off the habit. That Coleridge had no very strong 
g<*nsc of duty is evident from the fact that iu 181U he left 
his wife and family with Southey and went to reside in 
London witli Mr. Basil Moiitague, and not long afterwards 
beenmo the inmate of Mr. Gillmun's house at Uighgate, 
where he continued to reside tilt ills death in 1834. 

“ Samuel Taylor Coleridge, logician, metaphysician, band!” 
Snrh ui’c the style und titles by which Charles I.*itinb, in ono 
of ills “ Essays of Ella," a)H)Htropliizcs his illustrious friend. 
Coleridge was indord all this. Into his poetry he infused 
no small portion of the subtle and far-st^eing spirit of his 
philosophic sp<;cuiatians, and these again thrill with the 
finer animation and glow with the coloured lights of poetry. 
Of Coleridge’s poetry in its hi'st B{>ecimuns the must dis¬ 
tinguishing charavteribtics are vividness of imagination and 
subtlety of thought, combined with unrivalled beauty and 
expressiveness of diction, au^ thn most exquisite melody 
of verse. With tiie exceplion of a vein of melancholy and 
meditative tcndenicss, flowing rather from a contemplative 
survey of the mystery—the strangely mingled gesjd and evU 
—of all things, than connected with any individual interests^ 
there is not much of human passion in his compositions, 
und ho is not well fitted thorcfuie to become a very popular 
poet, meaning by that a favourite of tho multitude. Neither 
hfw ho much of thn homely cvery-day truth, tho deep but 
universally applicable wisdom which gives to so many of 
the vci-sca of Wordsw'ortli the iadcstructibio lifo and im¬ 
pressiveness of proverbs, and roots them for ever in all 
hearts upon wliicJi tlicy fall. Coleridge was “of imagina¬ 
tion all compact.” The fault of his poetr}' is the same that 
belongs to that of Spenser; it is too purely poetical. But 
rarely, on tho other hand, has there existed an imagination 
in which there met together so much originality and daring 
with so gentle and tremblingly delicate a sense of beauty. 

As a prose writer Coleridge is to be viewed ns u critic 
and a* metaphysician. His criticisms are mostly frog- 
tnontary. hut they are the results of a enmprehenaive jirin- 
cl))lc. Hu did more than any English writer to make 
Slmk.Hpeare understood in a spirit of love and reverence. 
As a metaphysician his consistent labuor was to establish 
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Uie great distinction between n'oson and understanding; 
to combat the nuiterial tendencies of his age, which h^ 
neglected the truths, interests, and studies whicii especially 
belong to the reason; and to connect tl>e Christian faith 
with the full dcvolopinent of the reason os ^^the perfection 
of human intelligence.” 

CuLUUiiMiK, Hautleit, tho eldest son of Uie preceding 
(bom 171)6, died 184!)), suffered long from tho blinding 
proximity to his groat father. But it is increasingly 
allowed ns time lutsses that the poems, especially the 
soniiels, of Hartley Coleridge arc amon^thc most beautiful 
In tlie language. Many of them appeared in the Lmdon 
Mftffaziiie about 1820, and they wei’c collected into a 
volume in 1838. His prose is exquisitely melodious. Ills 
“Biographies of Northern Worthies” (1883), and “Wor¬ 
thies of Yorkshire and Lancashire” (1836), give sketches 
of Fairfax, Ascliam, Arkwright, Andrew Marvel, Captain 
Cook, Congreve, and other noteworthy “northern nnm.” 
Uis distinguish^ father must he allowed to have wasted 
one of the finest intellects ever granted to man, and 
Hartley inherited his fatlicris w'orst rhuriu'lcristics. 11c 
early became habitually inebriate, and was oven diKmissed 
from the Oriel fellowship, whieii he had honourably won 
in 1818. After vainly seeking to live as a literary man 
in Loudon he retired to near Ainblesidc, where he died, 
after many years* residence in great seelusion. Ilis sister 
Sara shared much of his genius, and what small amount 
of “ literary baggage ** slic lias left behiud her is much 
admired. 

COIiESMP. S(!e Bape. 

COL'ET, JOHN, the founder of St. rnid'K Sebool, 
London, was lium in Lmdon in 1466, and was the eldest 
son of Sir Henry Colct. In 1488 he was sent to Magdalen 
College, Oxford, where he took the usual degrees in arts.' 
From 141)3 to 1497 he travelled in France and Italy. lie 
became acquainted with nuincitjus eminent persons, and 
especially with Erasmus and with some of his own 
countrymen, among whom were GrocjTi, Linacro, Lilly, 
and lAtimcr, all of whom were studying the Greek 
language, then but little known in England. Ue rcturmnl 
to England in 1497 and was ordnined deaeon; be took 
priest’s orders in tho following ycai*. Soon after this he 
n’tired to Oxford, where he read public lectures upon St. 
Paul's Epistles and become the rcgidar tcnclier of Greek. 
In May, 1605, he was appointed Dean of St. Paurs. Colet 
reformed the discipline of the cathedral, and by his preach- 
impulsp to tho inquiry which ended in the 
Keformatiun ; hut llic freedom of his opinions exposed him 
to danger. He was now rieh^und he determined to retire 
into quiet, and also to dedicate his wealth to some lasting 
bciicfacliuu, which he {lerfunned in the foniulution of St. 
Paul’s School in the “ Chnndiynrd ” or buildings surround¬ 
ing the cathedral, and of this school lie appointed William 
Lilly first master in !.'• 12. Uo ordained that thci*c should 
bo a high master, a sar-ma.stcr, and a eliupluin, who 
should teach gratis 163 children. He died in Se]>tem]>er, 
1619, in his fifty-third year, and wa.H buried in St. Paul’s 
cliuir. The 163 scholars on the foundation of St- l^aul's 
School arc entitled to entire exemption from scliool fees. 
Vacaiu'ies are filled up at the commencement of each tern' 
according to the results of a competitive examination. The 
sum of .£1000 is annually devoted to exhibitions. 

COLEWOBT, a variety of cabbage (^Jirasxica olera^ 
cea) which has open heads of leaves, used as gi'etuis in 
whiter and spring. 

COL'IC (from Gr. cholfm^ colon), tlohr colicun^ called by 
old writers tlie gripes, or diy bellynebc, a disease cbarac- 
tci'hed by a severe tw'isting pain in the belly, remitting 
and recurring at intervals, with eonstlpation and without 
fever. It arises from a v.ariety of causes, among which 
may be enumerated the fiatnlencu caused hy tlie fermenta¬ 
tion of undigested food or the decomposition of fscces long 


retained in the large intestine; the presence of some indi- 
^cstiSle article of food in the bowels; the nso of cold drinks 
)r ices; an excessive or morbid secretion of bile; and mental 
atigne or tho excitement of mind caused by the emotions 
)f fear, anger, anxiety, ^ Sometimes exposure to cold 
A’ill bring on an attack of colic, especially when it takes the 
orm of cold and wet feet 

Flatulence, especially among yonng children, is frequently 
he canso of colic, while constipation stands in a twofold 
relation to it, being its most common canso and also nut 
infrequently resnlting from the spasm. 

The characteristic or essential symptom of colic is the 
presence of severe griping pains in the abdomen, which, 
unlike tliose cansed liy inflammation, arc often relieved by 
pressure, and are of remittent character. The pain is 
usnally attended with a greater or less degree of flatu¬ 
lence, and an attack is often accompanied by great general 
depression. In a s<‘vere attack the body becomes pale and 
cold, the surfaee of the akin being bedewed with a clammy 
perspiration, and tho pulse commonly feeble and slower 
than uhual. 'J'o the preeiiding train of symptoms is very 
frequently superadded vomiting, which is often urgent and 
most distressing. An attack of colic is often slow and 
gradual in its establishment, the sharp pains being pre¬ 
ceded by a feeling of uneasiness in the abdomen, but some¬ 
times tho onset is quite sudden and without apparent 
('.anse. Wlion the paiu is very severe and tho attack is 
long continued colic may bring about more serious affec¬ 
tions of the bowels, but as a gimerol rule it readily yields 
to treatment. In the treatment of colic th<f chief tldng is 
to relieve the piun and to obtain free evacuation of tho 
intestines. Mild cjisgs may frequently be relieved by tho 
use of carminatives, such as a teaspoonful of spirits of 
lavender, twenty drops of tho essence of pepjiermint, a 
little (>f tho cs8<mce of gingtir, or cloves, or of sal volatile, 
or a small quantity of cayenne pejipcr in water. In all 
cases the bowels should l>e well opened, purgatives com¬ 
bined with sedatives being the most appropriate medicines 
for the treatment of this disease. Where the complaint 
arises from an accumulation of fsccs in the largo intestine, 
an enema of worm or tepid water will often offurd almost 
immediate I'cHef; and when the pain is caused by tbo 
presence of an indigestible artielo of food in the stomach, 
a draught of wmrm wafer swallowed may giro ease by 
exciting vomiting. The external application of warmth to 
the abdomen is a most valnable accessory to the medical 
treatment of colic, and it will often remove the pains 
before medicine lias time to act. Mustard poultices, or 
those of mustard and linseed combined, turpentine stupes, 
fomentations of hot water, the application of fiannels 
wrung out of hot water, arc among tho means that may be 
adopted in the treatment of colic. In tho case of children 
a fiannel bag filled with hot camomile fiowers will be fonnd 
a very useful application, or the bag may be filled with hot 
sand or salt. During an attack th.o diet should bo liquid, 
and it must bo strictly regnlated for u considerable time 
afterwards. Persons who are subject to attacks of colic 
should be careful to avoid all indigestible articles of food, 
to keep tbeir feet dry and waini, and to avoid any confine¬ 
ment of the bowels. A piece of flannel worn round the 
loins will also be fonnd of great service as a preventive of 
this distressing complaint. 

COL'LXOX or COLUE'GZUH (from tho Latin word 
colUffere^ to collect or bring together) literally signifies 
any association or body of men. Tho word corpw was 
also used by tho Romans in the same sense, and thoso who 
were members of a collepum or corpns were hence called 
corporally from which come our terms corporation and 
corporators. The word corporatio (corporation) was also 
used under the empire, os al.^o the word nniver^aty which 
was used as equivalent to colle^um or corpns, but it bas a 
larger meaning tlion collegium. Soe CuJiroRATiON. 
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A great variety of colle^a (many of them like our com- ] 
paulcB or gullda) existed at Romo both before and under ! 
t)iu empire, auch as the Collegia Fabrornui, ristumni, 
runtificum, FratrumArvalium, Virurum Epuloimm, Augu- 
rum, &C. Some of sucl) an thec^llegen of pontiticos 
and augum, were of a roligiouR character. Tliuse collegia 
<!onld liold property as a corporate body. Colle^a had a 
common chest, and uu actor, syndicus, or attorney, to look 
after their rights and int^irests, and apptiar on their behalf. 
The cori-cct legal notion of a collegium in explained under 
CouiMmATioN and Univkusity. f/ollegia are sometimes 
called xocietate^; but the proper sense of collegium munt 
not be confounded with the proper sense of socktas, which 
is merely a partnership. 

Ill Ihighmd a college is an eleemosynary lay corpora¬ 
tion, of the sumo kind us u hospital, and it exists an a 
corporate body either by prescription or by tJie grant of tho 
king. The term college does nut uccossaiily mean a plaeo 
of Icaimlng. nor liospitul a place for sick people. Rut most 
places called colleges are places of learning. 

A college is called eleemosynary, bccausi^ its object is 
tho perpetual distribution of alms (t'/eemo«ymn), or bounty 
of the founder, among such jicrsons as lio 1ms uientiuned 
hi the terms of the endowiiienl. It is called a lay cor- 
poTutioii IwruuKo it is not snhjent to tho jurisdiction of the 
ccclcbkistical courts, or to the visitaiion of tho ordinary or 
diocesan ill his spiritual capacity. These e-lcomosynary 
corporations, however, are generally composed of spiritual 
persons, aud Imvo a spiritual character; but they arc con¬ 
sidered as lay corporutluus for the reason just mentioned. 

The particular form and constitntion of a college depend 
on th(‘ terms of tl)o foundation. A college usually consists of 
u head, culled by the various names of provost (pnfposUut), 
master, rector, principal, or wui'dcn, and of u body of fel¬ 
lows mid generally of scliulars also, licsides various 

. ofiicers or servants, uceordhig to the peculiar nature of tho 
foundation. A college is governed by the statutes and 
ordinances which the founder makes. If tbero is no special 
visitor appointed by the founder, the right of vibitatloii, in 
default of the heirs of the founder, devolves upon the king, 
who exercises it by the great seal. When tho king is 
founder his BUcc4?ssors am the visitors. 

'Iho general power of a visitor is to judge acconling to 
tho statutes of a college, to expel and deprive for just 
reason, aud to hear appeals. The visitor may visit when¬ 
ever he is called on. 8o long as a visitor kei^ps witliln his 
jurisdiction his acts camiut be (xnitrollcd. 'fho heirs of a 
founder cannot ultiir tlin statutes unless such a power is 
reaerved ; and it appears that, whom tho king is founder, 
his successors cannot alter stutiitcs without the coust'iit of 
the college, unless such a power is reserved. As to the 
alteration of statutes, it must be observed that, in tho case 
of tho crown at least, it has not unfrequcntly been done, 
though such a power might ])08Hibly be disputed, unless 
expressly reserved to tho founder and his successors by tho 
original statutes. 

Tho Chancery Division exercises jurisdiction on all mat¬ 
ters pertaining to the management of the funds, for us to 
the funds of a college those who possess the legal estate 
are in tho situatiuu of trustees. 

The Mortmain Act of 9 Geo. II, c. 96, which has put 
considerable obstacles in Gie way of gifts of land, or money 
to be laid out in land, hi England for charitable purposes, 
does not exteud to the two universities of Oxford and Cam¬ 
bridge, or to colleges in the two universities, nor to gifts in 
favour of tho scholars of Eton, Winchester, and Westminster. 

Of late years various places of learning have been incor¬ 
porated under the name of colleges by royal charter, such 
as University College and King's College, London. Both 
these colleges consist of a large number of shareholders or 
proprietors. Neither University Collcgo nor King’s Col¬ 
lege confers dogroos; bat the students of both colleges 
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may toko degrees in the University of London, subject to 
certain regulations. Tho College of Physicians iu London, 
and the College of Surgeons, are iustmices of civil cor¬ 
porations established under the name of colleges; and 
tho Ileruld's College is another. 

A Collegiate Church is defined to be a church that has 
.. college or chapter of canons, but no hisliup. These w»l- 
legiatu churches am sometimes simply called collcgi‘H, and 
were formerly more huuieruus. Westminster, Windsor, 
Eton, Wiiicheatcr, and .Southwell are collcginto churcheB. 
Probably schools w«re always a part of such foundations; 
those of Eton, Wcstminsler, ami Winchester have schools. 

The terms collegi* and universily have been often con¬ 
founded ill modern times, and indeed are now sometimes 
used indiscriminately. Some of the 1ne*jrpomted places of 
learning in the United States, which confer degi'ocs, are 
called universities, and some arc called colleges, though 
there is iu fact no distinction between tho two. 

COLLlXrK OF JUSITCSI (Scotland), tho iiamo for 
the supreme civil court, the Court of iVcss/cm. The mem¬ 
bers consist of, ill addition to the judges and ofHccrs, 
advocates, clerks of session, writers to the signet, solicitors 
before the Supreme Court, and various otlicinl persouageH. 

COliLliN'CHYBIA, hi botany, is a term applied to 
cells ill a plant which have thickonod walls, principally at 
the angles. It occurs especially in dicotyledons, liclow the 
epidermis in succulent stums and leaf-stalks, and servos 
the purpose of strengthening tho structure. The strength 
of collenchymatous cells Is nearly that of bast libres, which, 
ns Schwciidcnor has shown, uipiols that of wrouglit-iruii 
wire. Colleiichymu does not nriginato from any special 
inurpbological scrii^s of cells, but has tho most variable 
origin, from cambium, morLstein, and parenchyma. The cells 
aro longer than broad, and arc often divided into chambers 
by numerous line transverse walls. Tliese walls, when cut 
longitudinally, show slit-like pores. Tliere is always fluid 
in the cells, but not oftt;n any chloropliyll. Oollenchyma 
docs not swell much, like cork; it appears to bo composed 
of cellulose, and does not contain any lignin (woody matter). 

COLl.IiaA'TIOK» X.IN1: OF, the line of sight in any 
astitiiiumical or geodu.si<;ul instrument. \Vhcre a telescope 
is used this immo is gi\en to the line joining tlio centre of 
the objuct'gliiKs and the intersection of the fine wires or 
spider-webs in its focus, tliis being the direction of any 
object which is there seen bisected by tho observer. 

CoLi.iMATioN, Eiinou OF. Ill most instniments tho 
lino of sight is supposed to have a certain relation to 
other pai'ts. Thus Iu a tiiuisit iclcscopc it ought to be 
perpeiidicuhtr tu tho hori^sonfal axis; in a circle or quad¬ 
rant it should be in a horizontal or vertical direction when 
tlie reading of the lines is 0" or 90”. When this is not the 
ense tho diirercnec between the existing and required jmsi- 
llons is called the cm^r of collimation^ which must be 
curofnlly ascc*rtaincd, and bo corrected or allowed for or 
eliminated in the mode of conducting the observations. 

Pieces of apparatus for disc(>vcriiig and ac-curately 
measuring the error of collimation, whicli is sure to exist 
even iu tho most perfect iiistinment, aro called colUmatOTf, 
Their motliods are most ingenious, but a delalled descrip¬ 
tion would lie onlhidc the limits of this work. 

COIiXXNGWOOD, ATIMIRAL l*OBD CUTH- 
BZtRT, was l><>i;n 2t)th Reptember, 1750, at Ncwcostle- 
upon-Tyiic. At the age of eleven ho was sent to sea, 
passed tlirough the various rinks of his profession during 
the American War, and in 177U ho took tho command of 
tho J/tn’net sloop, and soon uft(*r met at «lam:iicu with 
his favoniite companion, Horatio Nelson, who was then 
lieutenant (»f the LowMtoffe. 

After some minor services, and having been wrecked in 
the 7 *c?»ccti* in August, 17bl, he was sent to tho West 
Indies iu tho Mediator in 1783, and remained with bis 
friend Nelson on that station till the end of 178G. Ho 
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then returned, after twenty-five years' uninterrupted service, 
to Northumberland. In 171HJ he a^jain went to the West 
Indies, but a qnarrel with Spain hein^ amicably arranged 
he s(M)n returned, and s(M*iiig, sis he says, no further hojic 
of nnploynient at sea, he “ went into the north and was 
nuirricd.” In the war with the French llepnbliu 

called him away from his wife and two infant daughter^ 
Ah captsun of the liarjleur ho bon; a conspicuous jmrt in 
Lord IJowr’s victory of the iKt.Iune, 17iM. In 17P7 he 
coiniruinded, with liis usual bravery and almost unrivalled 
nsinticsil skill, the KxccUeni^ 74, in Jervis’ victory of tlin 
Util of Februar)', off Cape St. V’inceiit. In 179b he was 
raised to the rank of rear-adinind. The peace of Amiens, 
for wh«;h he Inul long jiraycd, restored him t(» his wife and 
children for a few months in but the renewed war 

called him to sea in the 8]iring of IHOJ, and he n<‘vor more 
returned to liis home. I’lissing oier many less brilliant 
but still very important services, (^iHingwofsl was second 
in command in the batth; of Tiafalgar, fought on the ^Ist 
of Octolier, 1805. ills ship, the Hotfal A'orcreo/w, was 
the first to attack and break the enemy's Jim*, and, upon 
Nelson’s death, ColllugwaMul finislMsi the victoiy, and con- 
liitued in cuminniid <»f the fhs't. Ho was now raised to 
tho pH'rage. Collingwofid died at sea on hoard the VUle. 
de VuTiSy near Tort jVIalion, on tin* evening of the 7lh of 
Maruh, 1810. 

COLZiINS, WILLIAM, the s.m of a liatter at 
Chichester, was horn 25th l)eecmlM*r, 1720. He was 
edneat(‘d at Wineliester and at Oxford. ScKtn after taking 
his bachelor’s degree he quitted the university abruptly 
about 1744, and repaired to London as a literary adven¬ 
turer. IIo won the cordial n*gard of Johnson, then .a 
needv labourer in the same vocation, who in his ‘‘Lives of 
the Poets” has spoken of him with tenderness. 

His odes were piihlished, on Ills own m*eonnt, in i74fi. 
They were not popular, and it is sai<i that, disappointed 
with the slowmcss of the Kile, he burned the remaining 
copies with his linn<ls. He was relieved fnnn his 
embunmsments by a legacy of X20(K) fi-oni an uncle, but 
bo sank gradually into a species of nielanclioly and intol- 
loctnal languor, to ndievo wliidi he resorted to intoxiciilioii. 
Ho was for some time eontined in a iioiise of hm.aties, and 
afterwards retired to the care of his sister at Oliieiicster, 
where doiith, in 175C, came (u his relief. Collins stands 
at the licail of the lyric poets of his day, not excepting 
Gray. His “ Ode to the I’assions ” linds u place in every 
collection of English verse, and is among the best kuow'ii 
and most dc8cr\’edly admired of the pieces of its clas.H. 

COLLX'BION (from th(! Latin co//wio, the striking 
against each other of two IkkUcs). The eollisinii or per¬ 
cussion of bodies is tliat part of dynamics in which aro 
contemplated the effects arising from the impact of a mov¬ 
ing body on one which is either at rest or in motion. 'J'he 
mathematical laws of collision are given under the word 
Impact, and it is intended iicru to notice only the general 
effects which take place when one body strikes another. 

The effects will evidently depend upon the directions 
of the motions with respect to u line joining the centres 
of gravity of the two bodies, and upon the nature of the 
bodies themselves. If the directions coincide with such 
lino, the coutact taking place either in a plane perpendicular 
to such line, or in a puint thnmgh which may pass a phine 
perpendicular to the line and touclnng the surfaces of both 
bodies, the impact is said to be direct; but if the direc¬ 
tions are otheiwise, the impact is said to be oblique. 

All bodies in natnre have eiTtain degrees of softness, by 
which their particles yield to the force of impact; all have 
a4 the same time certain degretts of hardness, by which 
they rciust the effort to penetrate each other; and they 
have cortmn degrees of elasticity, by whicli their particles, 
after being displaced, tend to iveuver their original posi¬ 
tions. These properties exist in bodies in different degrees. 


In tbe case of direct impact the body struck, if pre- 
viouKly at rest, is put in motion; and If in motion, its 
movement is merely aecelomted or retarded; but in the 
('U8C of oblique im|>nrt, botli bodies being in motion, tliclv 
velocities and the directions in which their ceiiLros of 
;ravity were moving are changed, and there may be pw- 
du<!e(l rotatory motions about those centres. 

When a body in motion strikes another, whether at rest 
or in movement, the particles of the first body at the 
place of contact have their forward motions retarded, in 
consequence of which the particles immediately behiinl 
approm'h closer to those in front than they were before the 
iinpucl, and thus a condensation takes place. This con¬ 
densation gives rise to an exertion of the force of elasticity, 
wiiieh acts against the succeeding particles, retarding the 
motions of these last, and giving rise to a new conden¬ 
sation .and a new exertion of elasticity against the next, 
succeeding particles, and so on. The like autionsinust be 
understood to t.ikc place in the Inidy struck, and tlmse 
actions eontiimc in hotli bodies till they have utlained 
the state of gi'catcst compression, when for a moment 
tlu'y may be <;onceivi'd 1 <j move with a velocity euminnu 
to both. After this, the foree of elasticity ovcTcorniiig the 
force of compression, the particles of both bodies gradually 
return to a permanent state, wiiieh, if the elasticity were 
])erfeet, would be the s.amc as tlint in which they wens 
before th(5 Iinpmd, the fon*e of restitution thus causing 
the bodies to separnte as if rc]ielled from each other, A 
certain interval of lime elapses between the instants of 
first contact and se^iaration, hut this is so short as to he 
scarcely seii.Hihle. 

If the striking liodies hare spherical forms, so that the 
contact may take place at the first instant in a point, their 
surfaccK about that point M'ill iiavc their figures ehaiiged; 
ami if the bodies have different degrees of Imrdness, an 
indentation may take place in that which Ih the least hard, 
the oilier jienefrating to a eisrtain distance in it. When 
the bodies arc soft, like balls of wot cla}', the change of 
figure produced hy collision is manifest; hut wlicn two 
balls possess an elasticity whkdi is nearly perfect, they so 
far recover their original figure after impact that the change 
is not perceptible. It may be rendered evident, however, 
by covering one of tbe spheres with ink and suffering it to 
impinge on the other; the latter then receives a stain which, 
instead of lieing a }ioint, is a circle of sensible magnitude, 
and this proves that the surfaces must have been finttened 
at the point of impact. In treatises on ni<*chanicH it is 
shown that when a rammer is used to drivo a pile, leaving 
out the weight and inertia of the pile, and considering it to 
he resisted by friction in the mattirial penetrated, the pro- 
dact of the weight of tbe rammer multiplied by the square 
of its velocity at the moment of striking is equal to the 
square of the resisting force of friction multiplied by a 
term which is inversely proportional to the hardness of the 
rammer and material. Therefore, when this imrdness is 
v4>ry great it is manifest that a vast resistance arising from 
friction will bo overcome by the penmnsion ensuing from 
the descent of a comparatively small rammer. It has been 
observed that a sledge-hammer in driving bard pegs pro¬ 
duces an effect equivalent to the pressure of 70 tons. It 
should be added here, that the shock produced in a mate¬ 
rial when divided by a wedge or penetrated by a nail, 
either of these being driven with a foreo produced by the 
sudden blow of a hammer, may, hy displacing tlio particles 
of tbe material, diminish their cohesive power; and this 
may bo partly the reason that tlie effect of percussion often 
exceeds that of a weight many hundred times greater 
than that of the hammer. 

The force of elasricity is very different in different bodies. 
Sphen>R of glass are those in which the force of restitution 
(^ter impact) approaches nearest to the force of compres¬ 
sion, and in such sjihcres tbe ratio between the forces is 
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Rs 15 to IG; in BphercB of ivory the ratio is os 8 to 9, and 
ill spheres of stool ns 5 to 9. In invo8lip:ati()ii.s relating to 
collision the force of elasticity is represented by n fraction 
v'lioHu numerator and denominator Imvu to one another the 
ratio of the foitjeof restitution to that of coinpreRsion; and 
if a body were perfectly elastic this force would, of course, 
bo n'prcscntcd by unity. 

The bodies upon which e?cpcnmcnts on collision are 
made are generally of a spherical form, in order tl>nt when 
they impinge upon one nnothor directly it may be imlifte.r- 
ent at what part of the surfaces of the lx)dies tlie contact 
takes place; the bodies arc usually snsjK'nded by a string 
or rod from fixed points, and tlicy arc made to imjdiige 
upon one another while describing circular ares in a ver¬ 
tical plane about the point of 6us|H!nsinn. 'J’he absolute 
Tnomcntinn or quantity of motion in a body is represeiilcd 
by tlic pi'oduct of its mass and tho velocity with which it 
is moving, hut tho effects i>f the collision of two liodies | 
depend f)n their relative velociU, or that with which they i 
approncli to or move from one anotlicr; this is tlie sum nf j 
the a})S(ilntc velocities when the bodies in approaching 
each other move in opposite directions, and the difierencu 
when tljev move in the same direction. 

C01*L0'D10N« a solution <»f gun-cotton or pyroxylin’ 
in ether, formeily employed in suiger}', and now usi'ii to 
a great extent for pholograpliic purposes. When well 
prepjired it possesses very great adhesive propci’tius, to 
such an extent, indeed, that it is stutt'd by l)r. t^re “ that 
a piece of linen or cotton clolli covered with it, ami mmlc 
to adhere by (waporntimi to the ])alm of tho hand, will 
support a weight of 20 or 30 lbs., and that its mlhesivc 
power is so great tli.at tho cloth is commonly tom before it 
gives way.” It is rather n'markable that the purest gun¬ 
cotton, or that w'hieb possesses I he m(»Kt oxjdosive proper¬ 
ties, is the Ic.ast mlapted for making collodion, it being less 
soluble in ether. For this purpose pyroxylin is prepai*ed 
by means cif nitrate <»f pot.ash and sulphuric acid; it is less 
explosive, and perfectly soluble in etlicr. For photographic 
pui’poscs alcohol is generally added to the ether. Collodion 
is a clear, colourless, gummy liquid, which forms on evapo¬ 
ration a thin transparent film. In surgery it is used for 
covering wounds to keep out the air, and for this purpose 
Venice turpentine, onstor-<dl, or gutta-jM-reha are some¬ 
times added to increase its ol.'usticity. It is also used for 
coating pills, and fur making binall experimental balloons. 
These arc so light that one containing lOU cubic eenti- 
metres will not weigh half a grain. 

The largest application in pliotography Ls the well-known 
collodion process on glass as first pro|>used by Archer and 
Lo Gray in 1850, and still most extensively used. The 
collodion, containing several alkaline iodides and bromidt^s, 
is allowed to evaporate uniformly over a glass plate, and the 
film thus produced rendered sensitive to light by immersinn 
in silver nitrate solution. A good collodion for ordinary 
photographic negatives on glass may be made by dissolving 
pyroxyfin in ether in the proportion of 5 grains to 1 oz., 
luid adding to every three parts one part by measure of an 
iodizing solution. The two solutions arc kept separately 
and mixed as occasion requires. I'hc iodizing solution may 
be made by dissolving 10 grains of potassium iodide and 
8 grains of potassium bromide in 1 oz. of alcohol. The 
mixture must bo allowed to settle clear. 

Tho proportions may be considerably varied. Iodides 
and bromides of cadmium, ammonium, and magnesium nro 
also used; and where foliage bus to be copied bromides are 
employed in larger proportion. 

A rough kind of collodion, mixed with paper pulp or 
ecllnloSG, has recently been largely introduced inU> com¬ 
merce under the name of xylonite, for the manufacture of 
combs, billimrd b^dls, and other imitations of ivory. These 
articles have tlie disadvantage of being vciy infiammablc, 
and require to be used with caution. 


COIi'LUBIPTON or CUItXOBCPTOK, a town in the 
county of Devoushire, in a broad vale on the west bank of 
the Cnhn, a tributary of tho Kxe, 12 miles N.E. by N. 
from Exeter, and 1814 from London by the Great Western 
Kailw’ay. I'lie town Is of tolerable size, having its main 
Street along the Exdcr and Taunton road, nearly a mile in 
Itmgth. Tlicre is a woollen factory employing several hun- 
di*cd bands; tho chief muierial mode is sayc, a fino kind of 
serge, 'riicn) are also paper and flour iiiIIIk, malt-houses, 
jiini tt tnimiTV. The diurch, origiimlly c<»llegiate, is very 
ancient and handsoino; it is lu tlie perpendicular English 
style, and has an elegantly cun’cd and gilt roof. The 
tower is 100 feet high. Them arc chapels for all denomi- 
n.'itions of dissenters. Most of the fiiw’n was destroyed by 
fire In 1839. Fopiiiation of the parish, 2938. 

COXtUAR, a town of Geruiuu}', in Elsa8s-l.othringen, 
stands on the liRUch ami tiu* Feclit, Indh tributaries of 
the 111. a feeder of the llliiiie, and bad 2G,0U0 inlmbitants 
ill 1880. 

J'Jie town, wliudi is licuutifnlly situated in a plain near 
Ibe foot of tbc Vosges Mountains, has well-built Iiouhch, 
but the slrocls are badly laid out; they arc, however, kept 
clean by small streams from the LnucU and the Feeht. Tt 
is entered by tbrec* gates. The IMace dc la Gathodrnlo is 
tho priiieipal squai'e. and in it the weekly iimikct Is held.. 
The ramparts am planted with trees, ami there am several 
handsome proincnadcb on tlie south side of tho town, «»ut- 
side llic gale of liuh*. Tbc cathedral is the most remark- 
nblc Imililiiig; the tower is a.scendcU by 303 steps, and on 
the inside of its walls in.scrijilions in Ihbmw, Greek, Latin, 
and Gcmian recount the ravages of the plague of 1541. 
Tho other objects w’ortli mdicc are the e.onrt-liousc, tho 
town-house, tlic college, with a library of 3G,000 volumes 
and a eolleetion of jiainlings on wood by Martin Schiin, 
Albert l)UnT, and others; the institution for deaf nmtes, 
hos])itul, theatre, museum, and tlie beautiful church of the 
Ihiinlnicnns, in the nave of which the corn-nmrket. was at 
one time held. The archives of UjqsT Alsace, dating from 
the seventh cenlnry, :irjs in the town libraiy. 

Colmar was fonnerly one of the prlncljiul sents of tho 
cotton m.'iimfjicturcs in France, but was iuelnded in tho 
territory annexed to Germany after the war of 1870-71. 
The machinery of its numerous factories is chiefly moved 
by tho mountain streams above named, but steam is also 
largely empl(*yed. All descriptions of cotton goods, as 
well ns cloth, hosiery, ribboms, wull-p,apcr, and leather, are 
manufactured. The ttjwn has also large cotton-printing 
and cotton-spinning establishments, and a brisk trade in 
coni, wine, iron, groceries, &c- 

COXiK. Sms UlTCKlNGUAXlSlIIRR. 

COLNE, a market and manufacturing town in Uanca- 
shim, 222j miles from London. It is a station on tho 
East Lancashire Railw.ay. Tlio town stands on a tongue 
of land funned by a small stream and tho Leeds and 
Liverp(K>I Canal. The church is an ancient building, 
restored and enlarged, and tho town probably dates 
back to the time of tho Komnns. Them arc two chapels 
of ease, a new cemct<*r)', a grammar-scliool, where Arch¬ 
bishop Tillotson was educated, a cloth hall, and manufac¬ 
tures of cotton, calico, mousscliiies de laine, and wool. Tho 
mills are partly turned by water jwwcr. The neighbour¬ 
hood yields coni, slate, and freestone. The population in 
1881 was 8738. 

COLO'BUS (Or. lolobot^ miumed) is a genus of 
QiTADiiitMANA pccullor to Africa, and representing the 
Sciniiopitheci of India and the Indian islands. Thu mem¬ 
bers of this gciioH arc, however, distinguished from Uieir 
Indian ndatives, and indeed from all other monkeys of 
the Old World, by a most important cluiracter, namely, 
the total absence or rudimentary condition of the thumbs 
on the anterior members. In most cases tho metacarpal 
bone of the thumb is alone present, and la those 8pecie.s in 
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which ihi.s is followed by a hinijlo 8mull joint, lh«? only | 
exlmial indication nf u thuinb is a mere tubercle, of nob i 
the least service in jjreheiisiou. The Htoiiuicli is ]ar;'(> und i 
sacculated, the ehe<‘k-j»uuehcs are w»«iting, tho body and 
limbs are slender, and liie tail lon^. 

Tilt! (auereza {^('olaOm ^wercco) is tho only bpccios ofj| 
tliJB p'oup upon wliosu hahils we have any inforinatioii, ^ 
It is about the size of a cat, and of a deep black eolour, 
witli the cheeks, 1hr<iat, luid sides of the neck white, and 
w’ith a liiif’e iiuajitity of long white hairs, growing from 
tlie shonliieis, bides, and rump, and hanging do^tn in sueli 
a manner as to conceal the whole lower ]jart of the Isa]}. i 
'J'he extremity of the tail is in like manner concealed by 
long w'hile hairs. 

This beautiful monkey, whieh is a native of Ah,>Sbinia, 
is mentioned by tho f<ld travelb'r Liub'lf, who stij)jHJses 
it to have been the eullithrix of the ancients, a eonjeetnre ; 
wliich hcems very ]>robab]e. from tin* deseiiption of that 
auiniul given by Pliny. 

Dr. Kiippcll, who lirst accuratelv ileseri!»ed tins ginTcau, j 
states tluat it resides in small families in tlie loftiest trees, 
and LisinUly in the neighbourhood of some stream. 

It is restless and lively in its liabits, but not noisy; ils 
food consists of wild fniits, seeds, and insects; and unlike 
the ordinary monkeys, it never commits any de[iredaUuus 
upon the cultivated grcnnids. In allusion to its liannless 
nature, and to tho constant pers<*eiition tt> whieh it is sub¬ 
ject. Liidolf says tlnitucuiiuusi'liyiiieis current in some parts 
of Abyssinia, whieJ> may be translated hen; as follows:— 

" 1 give no man pnin— 

I cat no nmii’s aratii — 

They Imte me in vain I*' 

Ti)o n.amc tnivellcr noti(;eB the tenderness of constitution 
of this nioidccy,wlachis eonfinued by other observers, from 
W'hose narratives it would np))eai' that the guerezii will not 
endure continenicnt, hut pint's to deutli in captivity in tho 
course of a few day’s. 

The fur of this animal is imieh prized in Abyssinia on 
account of its beauty’; and in tlio provinces of Damot and 
Gojuui, where tho gucrezas nhound, they are destroyed in 
great numbers for the sake of their skins, whitdi, according 
to Dr. KU*>pidl, fetch sis much as tut. encJi in tho market 
of Guudar. Tho natives use tlie fur ehiellv to ornament 

w 

thoir shields. 

Besidt' tho guereza, there arc nmny other .sjM'cies of this 
genus, diflering mainly in the colour of their fur. They 
aru uU inhabitants of Westcni Africa. One interesting 
species, Cohthus wrutt^ has not the slightest trace of a 
thumb; the fur is short .and id an olive colour, there are 
110 long bail's on the body, and the tail is long .and thin. 

COLOCA'SZA is a genus of plants belonging to tlie 
order AuoiDArK^ic. Ctdocmtia autitjunrum is enltivutcd 
in the tropics for tho sake of tlie rootstock, wiiieh is full 
of stared], and for 5lo young leaves, whicli are eaten like 
spinach. De Candolle, in examining into its origin os a 
cultivated plant, accepts tho statements of its Isdng found 
actually wild in India and several ibl.aiuls of the Indian 
Archi|)elago. European hutauists first knew of it from its 
eultivatiuii in Egypt; Pliny spcjiks of it as “ Arum Ailgyp- 
tiuin.” Colocagia macTM'hiza is also cultivated for its 
rootstock, which is very large. It has a very acrid taste, 
which i« removed liy t«)oking. It is indigenous in C/<*yloxi 
and some of the South Sea Islands. 

COL'CCYliITB is a drug well known for its purgative 
properties, aud furnished by the “ colocynth gourd,” or 

hitter apple” (CUrulluK colocynthW). It is found wild 
in the (riecian Aicliipclagn, Egypt, North Africa, Arabia, 
Syria, and North-west Indio. It also occurs in Japan, 
Senegal, and the Capo of Good Hope. This species is nn 
annual plant, and grow’s like a cucumber. The fruit is 
about the size of an orange, hut of nither lighter colour, 
with a smooth rind; when the rind has been removed a white, 


spongy, inteiisc'ly hitter pulp is found within, which cou- 
htltute.'^ the otricinal part of the colmrynth, tlie seeds being 
rejected. The gourds arc gathered in autumn, when they 
are hegimiing to turn yellow; they me 'then pcidcd and 
dried ra])idly in stoves. 

The active ine.dieine is a bitter principle (colocynthin), 
whieh is of a rcsiiiuld nature, more soluble in aleoliol tlinn 
water; its solnhility in water is much increased by union 
wllli extractive, coiubiucd with which it exists iii the pulp, 
s(i tliut nearly all the virtues are yielded to a watery 
exlraet, %vhieh is generally <*mployed for its adniinistrntiou. 
The coni])ound extract, iu the fonnatiou of which proof 
spirit is used, and t(» which an; added other purgative 
subsliuiees aud arom.itics, is, liow’cver, prcferuhlc, and it is 
thereby reiuh*rcd milder, yet more certain, in its action. 

It is a purg.ativ« in very coustant use, either alone or 
more rommoiily united with mercurial purgatives. As an 
overdose is ]>oisonous, it must bo used witli c.aution. 

The genus Citmflus belongs to lh<s order CucuiUil- 
TA(;i:.K, in whieli jvlst* iwe included the cucumber, gourd, 
and meton. 

COLOCYN'THIN, the hitter principle of colocynth, 
tho drug known as the hitter apple, the fiuit or g»)urd of 
yjitrnllus cnlocynthis^ iiatuml order (lucurbilaccsc. It is 
soluble in water, alcohol, ami ether. It Is a glucoside, and 
when boiled with acids is resolved into glucose and colo- 
cynthein (C4„Nm(),3). It is tuteusely bitter, and au acrid 
and ilrastic purgative. 

COLOGNE (A’o/m)i the capital r>f the govenimont of 
(kdogiHi uud of tho I’russian Rhine-Provinco, is sltualed 
232 miles by railway east from Osteiid, aud has 161,000 
iiihahitants, including the garrison and the* suburb of Deulz, 
on the right bank of the Rhine. In IKlb the population 
only iunouiitcd to 47,000. The city extends in a crescent 
shape along the left bank of the Rhine, and is very strongly 
fortified; in fact with the detached works recently coin- 
]deted round tho fortress, on botli banks of tin; rivei*, it has 
Ls'en made one of the strongest of Gci'man fortresses. 

Cologne owes its origin to the Romans. It was anciently 
culled Oppidum Ufntn'uni, from being the chief town of 
tlie if bit, a Gonnan tribe. A Roman colony was planted 
in it by Agrippina, who was born here; she was tho 
daughter of Gcrm.aulcus and W’ife of tho Kmpei*or Claudius. 
Hence it was «yilled Colotua Claudia Ayrippincnttin, ami 
.’iflcnvards Colonia and Cologne. It eoutiuued to b(5 
the capital of Lower Rhenish Gaul till .030, and after a 
frequent ehmige of masters was annexed to tlie German 
Empire in 870. Cologne was one of tho most powerful 
and w’eulthy cities of tho Ilauscatic League. At that 
tijne it could muster an mmed force of 30,000 men, and 
its population amounted to 160,000. From the eleventh 
to the sixteenth <«mtury it earned on u nourishing com¬ 
merce, by means of its own shipping, with all tho countries 
of Europe, in most of which it had factories. Its uni- 
ver.sUy was one of the most famous in Gcnnany, and the 
progress of its inhahltauts iu the arts is attested by its 
arcliit<’ciure, sculpture, painted glass, and pictures. But 
intestine divisions, the cxpulslou of the Jews iu 142!), 
tiic public destruction of its looms, w’hicli cz>mpelled thcii* 
owners to emigrate, aud various olJicr causes, hastened ita 
decline. Cologne ccoscd to be a fn'c town iu 1792. 

Cologne is divided into four sections, and is built in a 
vciy irregular inauner; the streets, many of winch still 
retain their Roman names, arc uarruw, dark, and crooked, 
and paved witii basalt. It contains many churches aud 
chapels, a synagogue, and many other public building^ 
The enthedr^ is the most magnificent monument of Gothic 
architecture in the* world. The name of tho architect who 
furnished tho original ])lnn, which still exists, is unknow’n, 
but the structure was begun in 1 248 by Archbishop Conrad 
of ITochstcdtcn. It is in tlio form of a cross, 611 feet in 
length and 281 in breadth; the roof rests on 100 colmnns. 
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of which the four central ones nro 30 feet Jn circumfcronce. and St. Poter, which last ctnituins the “ Crucifixion of 
The only part, however, which was finished until the pro- Peter,” painted hy Kubens, The other buildings of note 
«eut century was the splendid choir (which is 180 feet arc the ancient Carthusian convent, the town-luvll, the 
high), with its surrounding chapels and its superb painted tlurzcuieb, wbeve the diet formerly met; the arcbiepiscopal 
glass windows. Of the two tfiwers, inUiuled to bes more palace, tlie cmirt-bonsc, the cxchang<', theatre, museum, 
than 500 feet high, one was raised only 250 feet, and the tho PoTnun lower, &c. Betwmi Cologne mid Deutz is 
other not more tlinn 21 feid. But by the munificence of a bridge wbicli rests on thirty-nine pontoons, and is 1260 
the Prussian govcminent, and by subscriptions, the works pares long; tliorc is also a fine iron bridge for the railway 
were resumed, and the body of the cathedral was opened and carriage traffic. 

in 1848. The towers and other parts were finally com- Cologne is the residence of an archbishop and the scat 
jdrted in 1880. The buildings contain the tombs of Con- of various jrablie boiU*ds. It contains two gymiiam, has 
rad, its founder, and Maria dc* Idcdici, and abounds in h<*v«Tal good libraries, adluctions of Homan antiquities, 
relics and curiosities, especially tlie Cbupl of tlio Three ^ISS., coins, natural history, &e., and a great number of 
Kings, which is richly adorned with gold and precious ediicatluiuil establishments. 

stones. Among the other iiitercslmg churches arc those of Tlie maunfae.tiires of Cologne are cotton yams, cotton 
tit. Ursula, fit. Colnulll:^ the Annune.imion, St. Gcreoii, goods, hosiery, woollens, bilks, velvets, tobacco, brandy and 



Kailway Kridge at Cologne. 

spirits, cau do Cologne, of which above 1,000,000 bottles | lative .authority in a president, and the legislature in a 
aro annually exported, &c. Cologue, having connnunica- congress of o houses, called tlu' Senate and the House 
tion by nulway with Belgium and various parts of Gisrmany, of Keprcsnntatives respectively, tho scat of government 
has an important transit trade ill home and foicign produce, being in the fetleral eily of Bogota. Tho area of the 
In the vicinity of the city aro several coal-mines, and republic is 432.400 KnglisU square miles, within which, 
abundance of a particularly fine sort of porcelain earth according to .an e.stim.ate mado in 1883, there was a 
and potter’s cl.ay. Steamers ply regularly between Cologne jiopulation of about 3,000,000, Colombia is bounded 
and the towns along the Rhine. on the N. hy tin; Caribbean Sea, on tlm K. by Venezuela, 

OOLOU'BIi^ tTNITSD BTATOS OF. a federative on tbc S. by Kcuador and Brazil, and on tlie W. by tho 
republic formed in 1861 by the convention of Bogota, by Pacific. The most important of ,hc nine states is that of 
the represeniativea of the nine states of Magdalena, Boll- Panama, comprising the isthmus af that name, commonly 
var, Panar^, Cauca, Antioquia, Tolima, Santander. Boynca, known u.s tlic Isthmus of Darien. 

and Oundinamarca, together with the federal district of The character of the surface of tho country is deter- 
Santa Fd de Bogota, previously forming tho republic of mined by tlie three great ranges into which tho Andes, 
Kew Granada. The constitution of 1863 vests the Icgis- continuing from Peru and Kcuador, branch off as they 
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enter the state, which thej traverse for its whole len^^th 
from soutli to north. Bctw'ecn these three cliains lie three 
hroad, Init, and deep valleys, watered by the Atrato, the 
Caiicu, and the Magdalena, all navigable for steamers, 
'i'his disposition of the land into valleys and lofty iiioiin* 
tains rising above tiio line of pe^dnul snow renders it^ 
subject to n great diversity of climate; all zones of the 
earth .arc here n'presented—froin the cold of the polar 
regions on the mounts tops to the heats of Senegal in 
the sweltering valleys, with the mild cliraale of tho tem¬ 
perate zones cm the intermediate elevated tiihhi-lands and 
slopes of tlie hills. 

The only available seaports possessed by Colombia arc 
r.anama, on the Pacific, and SavanilLa, at tho numtb of the 
Magdalena, <jn the Atlantic. This river, flowing between 
the e-cmtral and eastern branches of tbc Andes, and tra¬ 
versing the whole land froin south to north, is the great 
highway of the country, forming the sole outlet for the 
trade of five of the inland states, os well as for a largo 
]K)rtioii of that of the two states lying on either side of its 
lower course along tho Atlaiiiie se!ilM>ar<i. The revenue of 
the central government is uluml Xl,no0,0(»0 per .annum. 
There is a public debt of over X1U,0()0,000, due chiefly to 
British creditors. There is in time <»f peace a fctlenil 
uniiy of 2000 men, and in time of war each state must 
furnish a mimbor equal to 1 per cent, of its population. 'J’he 
value of the jmp<irts (hiKing no account of gntals passing 
over the Isthmus of Panama in transit for <ithcr countries) 
is alamt £2,500,000, and of the exports £3,000,000 per 
annum. The value of goods taken .across the istlimns is 
£17,000,000 per annum. 

Owing to its richness in mineral and vegebihlc tre.asurcs, 
its favourable position between two oceans, its magiiiliccut 
rivers uinl immerous liarboura, Ooloinlaa ought, if properly 
administer'd, to assume a leiuling position among tlie 
nations of the Amerhtan continent. But tho blessings of 
political order and peace seem still to ho little appreciated. 
Several insumattioiis in tlic provinces have brolcen out and 
been quickly put dijwn during the hist few years, while 
three presidents have boon legally de]K)sed in rapid succes¬ 
sion. Tho civil war that raged from 1800 to 1802 ended 
in the reorganization of the country and the proclamation 
of the constitution of 1803. Under a treaty concluded in 
1800 the United States of Amcnca obt.aiiied tho exclusive 
right of constructing an hitcr-ooennic can.al through the 
Isthmus of Panama; but in 1880 sun'eys were executed 
by Uount do Lesseps, tbc eonstmetor of the Su«'z Canal, 
who believes that the diflicuitles connected with a tldc- 
Icvel canal through the isthmus are far less than were 
antieijMited, and under whose direction the works h.ave been 
actually commonood. 

COXiOU'BIN» a neutral substance forming the active 
bitter jirinciple of ColomlM) nmt (Comilun palmntwt^ 
natural order Mcnisp^.-maceic). It is a colourless crystal¬ 
line substance of ini -usely bitter taste, sparingly soluble 
in water, alcobo', and cUicr, and containing It 

is a pure, hitter, and much used in medicine as a tonic. 

COliOM'BO* the capital and seat of the British gu> ern- 
ment in Ceylon, is situiited on the western coast of the 
island. The fort is on a promontory, two-lhirds of which 
is washed by the sea; it is strong by art as well as by 
nature. Inside the fort an* several straight and regular 
streets, and it contmns the residence of the goverjior, called 
the Queen's House, a handsome building of two Btorcys, 
and on elegant lighthouse, the. light of which is 97 feet 
abiU'O the level of the sea. The ])rincipal govonnnent 
offices ore within the fort; also an KngUsh church, a 
library, a medical museum, and an hospital. A lake, con¬ 
nected by canals with the Mutwal River, almost insulates 
the town. Colombo has a sm.'dl semicircular harbour, 
admitting vessels nut excctiding 200 tons. Ships of larger 
bm'den anchor in the roads. 


The town is regularly built, with streets running E» 
and W., and others at right angles to them. The houses 
arc built of a species of clay ironstone, called cabook^ 
whitcwaslied, and the town presents a good appearance. 
The population is composed of Europeans, burgheis, Mala- 
liars, Cingalese, and Moors, besides some Malays, Chinese, 
Parsees, and Arabs. The jK)pulatioii is about 120,000. 
In 1871 the town was, by private enterprise, supplied with 
gas, and the same company afterwards carried out various 
works of water supply and drainage. Among the public 
buildings are the Supremo Court-house and the various 
]>ublic. offices. Colombo is tlie scat of •an English bishop¬ 
ric, and the chief post of various missionary organizations. 
There arc also a college and a medical school. 

The cuinmere, external and internal, is very cxtcuBivc*. 
The exporls to Europe are ciunotnon, pepper, coflec, cocoa- 
nut oil, coir, plumbago, arrack, cardamoms, elephants' tusk^, 
decr-liorns, tortuiso-sholls, elKiny, satin-wood, &c. An 
excellent nirriage road has been carried across the island 
from Colombo to Triiicomalee; and a rmlway connects it 
witli Candy, a distance of 79 miles. 

The climate of Coloml^) is very s.'ilubrious. The average 
ruug<5 of the temperature is from 7fl®to Eahr., and 
the mean daily variation d<H‘s not exceed 3^. Tbc tropi¬ 
cal rains are liere sometimes accuiiipanied with dreadful 
thunderstorms. 

ColomlK) ift mentioned in Cingalese liistory jw early as 
A.i). 495, and was known ns Kalantotta or Kalany Ferry. 
The Arabs clianged the n.amc to Kul.ambii, and the I’m- 
luguese :ire said to have again changed it, in honour of 
Ctjlumbus, to CuIoiuIhi. The Portuguese visited Colombo 
in 1517, and smm afterwards creeled a fort. By taking 
part in the intestine wars tho Portuguese gradually ex¬ 
tended their influence over the whole island, but in 1656 
the Dutch wrested (kilombo from them after a siege of 
seven inonths, and expelled them from the sea-coast. In 
1796 the Dutch surrendered it. to the British. 

CO'LON. the great intestine, divided for reference, 
according to its direction, into tho ascendiuy^ the trans- 
verne., and tho dtscendiny oo/o/i, the latter being conter¬ 
minous with the rectum. The colon commences a littlo 
above the right groin, in the right iliac fossa, in the form 
of a dilated pouch, which is called the CiECUM, theiico 
passing upwards along the side to the under surface of 
tin* liver. Hero it turns to the left, just below and in 
front of tlie stomach, to which it is connected by the omen- 
a loose p<*iidulouK membrane, formed by a double 
fold of tbc peritoneum, and spread like an apron in front 
of the small intestines. Having I'cached tlie opposite sido 
of the abdomen, the colon ^aueieH downwards to tlio loft 
iliac fossa; tbence taking two sudden turns to tho right 
and downwards, it descends into the jxdvis over the last 
lumbar vertebra, aud hec'omes continuous with the reuttmi. 
TJic large intestine presents a vciy difibrent aspect to the 
smooth uniform canal of tlie small intesTiiics. It is en¬ 
circled by bands of muscular fibre sendng to diminhsh its 
calibre, and between wliicli the iutestiiii: bulges out into 
]Mmcli-like folds. Muscular fibres also exist placed length¬ 
wise in its walls, and the c/imbined action of botli sots gives 
the requisite forward motion to tho fteues. At the same 
time the faices being detained in the pouches of the colon 
become more solid, the liquids, now less necessary for the 
easy progression of tho food, being absorbed by tho numerous 
vessels. Here also tho peculiar fmcal odour is probably 
ncquireil. See Dicje-stion. 

CO LON or COLON-ASPINWAU, a town and sea¬ 
port of tlie. United States of Colombia, situati'd on tho 
Isthmus of Panama and tlie Atlantic Ocean. It was given 
the name of Aspinwoll in honour of the prineipal promoter 
of the Panama Railway, but the Colombians prefer to call 
it Colon. I'hc port is one of the most convenient on tho 
1 coast; there are space and depth of water sufficient for the 
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largest fleet. The town is built on an island called Man- 
aanilla, and sinco the opening of the railway has become 
an important port of transit for traffic from Eoropo and 
the United States of Atnoricn to all parts of the Central 
and South Pacific. Formerly there wiis a considerable 
trade witli California by this route, but that ceased after 
the opening of the railway across the American continent. 
There ore regular lines of steamers running to Colon in 
connection with other steamship linos on the I’acific. The 
climate is less unhealthy thuu is generally believed. 

COLONEL, (ho commander of a regiment or battalion 
(»f troops \ he is the highest in rank of those called fiehl- 
ofiicers, and is immediately subordinate to a general of 
division. The doriratiun of the woixl is from tlio Ttuliun 
colonna, denoting a column, the colonelh being thn 
ttfKcer wlio, us highest in command, led the regiment in 
column. The Spauisli eqnirolont is corotielj which gives 
us our English pronunciation (^kur^nel). The anomaly is 
thus found of Englishmen writing an Italian word and 
pronouncing it os a Spanish one. 

Tile title of colonel-general w.ks for the first time con- 
fciTcd by Francis 1., alsmt the year on officers com- 
iiiaiiding erinsidemble divisions of French troops, thougli, 
according to Eruutume, it was used at an earlier time, it 
was BuppiTSKcfl by I/iuLs XIV. in 1001, and from that time 
tho commanders of regiments had the title of colonel. 

In England the constitution of the army was formed 
chiefly on tiio model of tho French military force, and tho 
terms regiment and culuuel-gcueral were introduced into 
this country during the reign of Elizabeth. It must, 
however, he observed that, in tlio regulations made by 
the cilizoiis of London for forming the militia in 
it was proposed to appoint cohmln having authority over 
ten captains; and that both colonels and lieutenant-colonels 
tu*e distinctly meiitiuiied in the account of the army which 
was raised in ordtw to oppose the threatened invasion of 
the country in 1588. llcforc tho time of Elizabeth it 
appears that the commanders of bodies of troops equiva¬ 
lent to rogiments had only the general title of captain. 

Tho dutieii of colonels ure described in Ward's “Animad¬ 
versions of Warre,” which was published in 1 ; and from 

tho account there given it appears that those duties were 
then nearly tho same as they are at present. Colonels take 
precedence of one another according to the dates of their 
commissions, and nut according to the scuiurity of their 
regiments. In the British army at the present day, exce])t 
in the case of the engineers and artillery, tlio oilico of 
colonel is a sinecure, the n‘al active commander of tho 
regiment being the lientcnant-colonel. The colonel re¬ 
ceives higher pay and dignity, but bestows only occasional 
atteutiuii on the affiiirs of the corps. ^Tost of the colonels 
are generals, who have had wlmt is called a regiment “ given 
to them” as a ^wcuniory and honorary reward for services 
in the field, or who have obtmni‘d this udvantugo tlirough 
court or parliamentary influence. The pay varies from 
i^OO a year in tho infantry of the line, to £1800 a year 
in the Horse Guards and Life Guards. Tho army estimates 
provide, at the present time, for aliout 130 colonels. The 
rank of colonel was always above those purchasable. 

COLONIAL OKDER OF KSBIT. To uicreasu the 
means of rewarding subjects who had rendered effectiv* 
services to their sovereign and counti'y, os early as 1847 
it was found desirable to enlarge and modify the Ancient 
Order of tlio Bath, and more nxicntly a new order of 
knighthood—the Star of India—was created for rcwuri 
of services rendered in that country. lu 18G9 her Majesty 
sanctioned such a modification of the statutes of the Order 
of St. Mieliuel and SU George, togetlier with such an 
enlargement of its numbers, os to render it avmlublc as a 
reword of distinguished merit or service in any part of her 
Majesty’s colonial possessions. The number of Knights 
Grand Cross was limited to 25; of Knights Commanders, 


to 60; of Companions, to 100. In 1880 the numbers 
were respectively increased to 86, 120, and 200. The 
qualifications are tho holding high and confidential oflico 
*n the coloules, or rendering extraordinary and important 
sendees to the crown in rolation to tho colonies. 

COXiONIAL SOCZBTy. This society was establiahed 
a London in 1868, to provide a place of mooting for those 
ntercsted lu colonial and Indian affiiirs, when antlicntic 
ntclligcncc can bu obtained, and subjects discussed aflect- 
■ng the colonies. 

COLON'NA, vxx'i’O'lUA, an Italian poetess, bom 
in 141)0, was tb<! daughter of Fabrizio Colonna, Great 
Constable of tlio kingdom of Naples. She married Francis 
d'Avalos, marquis of Pescara, who served with distinction 
in the onnies of Charles V,, and contributed greatly to 
tlio success of tho latter at tlio battle of Pavia. Pescara 
was ottered tho crown of Naples on condition of betraying 
the intcrosi of Charles, but he refused, at tlio urgent 
entreaty of his wife, as is sold, and seized the agent 
Morone (minister of Sforza, duke of Milan), who was 
put tu dentil. Pescara died towards tho end of 1525, aged 
thirty-sLx years, and his wife determined on spending the 
remainder of her life in religious soclnsion. She wrote 
several poetical efluMuiis huiieuting tho death of her hus¬ 
band, and also npon religions subjects (“Bimo Spirituali 
di Vittoria Coloiina.” Venezia, 1548), Her beauty, her 
talents, and her virtue were extolled by Michael Angelo, 
and by Ariosto in canto 37 of the “Orlando Furioso," 
She died in Fehruaiy, 1547, at liuino, and was styled “a 
mnd(‘l of Italian matrons.” (Coniiani, Tiraboschi, &c.) 

COL'ONY (in Latin colonia^ a word derived from the 
verb colere, t»> till or cultivulc the ground) originally sig¬ 
nified a number of people tniiisfernnl from one country 
or ]daco to anollicr, where lands were allotted to them. 
The me.aning of the word wiis extended to signify the 
place where colonists settled, and tho term is now often 
applied to any Keltleinent or land posst'ssed by a sovereign 
state npon foreign soil. The present notion of tlie word 
colony (as determined by tho gi'ueral use of the term) 
seems to bo a foreign <ionntry, either wholly or partly colo¬ 
nized, that is to s.ay, possessed and enllivatod by natives, 
or tho dcsceiidauls of nativas, of another country, ami 
sbinding in some sort of political connection with and 
subordination to that country. The notion of a British 
colony implies tJiat the waste lands belong to the British 
crow'll. The Asiatic possession culled British India is not 
a colony: tiie island of Cuyluu is. 

The formation of colonies is among the oldest events 
recorded in history or handed down by tradition. Mari¬ 
time states, sneii tm those of Phccnicia and of Greece, 
which possessed only a Hoanty territory, would liave re¬ 
course to emigration as their population increased. Tho 
emigration \Yiis sometimes tho result of civil contentions 
«)r foreign conquest, by which tl>c losing party were either 
driven away, or preferred seeking a new country to remain¬ 
ing at home. The state itself, having discovered, by 
means of its merchants and mariners, some country to 
which they could tr.adc with advantage, might determine 
npon sending out a party of settlers, and might cstablisli 
a factory there for the purpose of salu or excliaugc. In 
fact commercial enterprise seems to have led both to mari¬ 
time discovery amt to culouiziitlon as much as any other 
single caus('. Such seems to linvo been tho cause of tlie 
numerous rha'nieuui colonies which, at a very early date, 
were planted along tho coasts of the Mcditorranciin. 
Hippo, Hadrumelum, Utica, and Tunis were Phoenician 
colonies, and all of groaU*r antiquity than Carthago, which 
was subsequently settled by Pbomlcinns in the iwighbour- 
houd of Tunis. The Phcnnician colonies extended along 
the north coast of Africa as far os tho Pillars of Hercules 
(the Straits of Gibraltar), and along the opposite coast 
of Spain, the Balearic Islands, and Sardinia and Sicily. 
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Si)me of Uie Islands of the Greek ArchipeiRgo were early 
occupied by the riiocnicitiii.s and Cariaus, but subsequently 
tliey all received Greek iscltliTs. Others iu the Mediter- 
rnnean, such as Sicily and Sanliiiia, were first occupied by 
rhoeniciau or Cartlia;;iiiian settlers. The colunies cstixh- 
lisbed afterwards by tlio Carthaginians in the interii»r as 
well as on the eu.isls of Africa, .Sicily, and Spain, wci\! 
made through conquest, and fur the purpose of keeping the 
adjacent country in subjeetiou, like those of the llomans, 
with the remarkable I'xecptitm of the colonics planted by 
Uanno on the west coast of Africa. 

The earlier Greek cohniies apja^nr to liave owed their 
origin to the same causes os those of the riuemcians. 'I'iic 
Athenians, whose country was overflowing with pi'ojde 
from other parts of Grtwa'c, who had ilot^ki'd lluLher for 
security, began to send out Joniaus, as Thucydides Iciiiis 
the settlers, to the cimnlry in Asia called after them Ionia, 
and to many of the islands; the* }*clo]Mjniu'bIuns sent theirs 
to Italy, Sicily, and to other )>arts of (ircHwe. ^'lie Dorians 
from Megaris, Argos, Corinth, and olljcr jdaees, colonized 
part of Creta, Ithodes, Coreyra, as well ;i8 A)gina, Cos, 
and some other Ishuids. For a detailed account of the 
numerous Dorian colonies in Asia and eLsowiirnq sec* K. O. 
Mullers “History of llic Doric K;ice." 

The Joniana fnjiii Attica, who cmigratccj to the w'est 
coast of Asia Minor, which took from tlieni its name 
Ionia, estuhlishcal there fwehe cities or cominiiiiities, w’hich 
quickly rose to a high degree- of jnosperity, and formed a 
kind of federal union. These lonions wlio hcltled iu Asia 
were a mingled |R.>uple, of whom the loninns wlio emigrated 
from Athens considered themselves the best )»art. Four 
generations Iicfore the Ionian emigration, ac-eording to 
Strabo (p. ed. Cas.), the iFolians uml some AeUa;ans, 
tw’o nearly ullii'cl rac-es, benng driven away fi-om part of the 
Fcloponnesus hy the Dori/ins, had emigrated to Ujc coast of 
Asia Minor, wJierc they fcu*mcd c»»loiu<*s from Cyzieus on 
the Propontis as far southwards as tlic Ilcnnns. l^Iaiiy 
of these colonies, having llirtYeii and increased, became 
colonizers in their turn. Thu enterprising mariners of 
Phocsui fonned various cedoniejs, thcj most celebrated of 
which is Massilia (Marseilles), on tlm south coast of Gaul. 
Miletus, also one of the Joiilaii cities, was the parent of 
numerous colonics, many of wliic-h were on the south coast 
of tlie Black Sea. 

Tlic Greek colonies on the cast coast of Italy consislc-d 
chiefly of Dorians and AcluraiiK from the PeJuponnesus. 

Tlic relation which subsisted between the Greek colon¬ 
ists and the prior iidiahitants of the countries which they 
oecu]>icd was in inosteosoH that of conquerors and subjects. 
In some Instnuccs the older inhabiiants were reduced to 
the condition of serfs or bondmen to the m-w settlers. 
On tho coast of Italy it would appear that the Greeks 
pursued a more humane or inoi-e politic course. They are 
said to have allied themsehes lu and inlennarrlcd wdlh 
tlie natives, and by tlicir superior civilization to have ac¬ 
quired great inflaeuce. 

The relations between these Greek colonies and tlic 
inotljer country, and between those colonics that wore of 
u kindred race, may be gathered pretty clcaily from 
Tbucydidcs (i. 24, &c.) in the ufioir of Kpidiuimus and 
Coreyra. It was ai'goed by tho Cortyrseans that “ a 
colony ought to respect tho mother country as lung as 
tho mother country deals justly and kindly by it; but if 
tho colony be injured, and wrongly used hy the mother 
country, then the tie is broken, and they become alienated 
from each other, because,” said tho Coreyrseans, colonists 
are not scut out as subjects, but os free men to have equal 
rights with those who remain at homo” (i. 31). Tins 
shows the kind of relation as understood hy the Greeks 
between the metropolis or mother country and its colonies. 
The colonies were iu fact sovereign states attached to 
the mother country by ties of sympathy and common 


descent, so long as those feelings were fostered by mnioal 
good-will, but no further. Tlie Athenians, it is true, in 
tlic height of tlieir power, exacted money from their ow'ii 
colonies as well as from the colonics of other ]>cople, mid 
jiunishcd Roverely lliuso who swerved from their alliance, 
as in llic case of Nnxus; but this was not in consequence 
of any original dominion supposed to belong to the mother 
country over the colony. 8uch were the proper colonics, 
apoikittiy of the Greeks; hut they were not (solonies in 
the modem sense of tlic word, nor colonics in tho lioman 
sense. Wo have derived from the Romans our immo 
of colony, and our colonics resemble theirs in a great 
degree, and bear no resemblance to those of the Greeks. 
Indeed the latter should be called by another name— 
the word ‘‘foreign settlements,” or the German term 
“ auswandenmg,” more nearly describes them tliuii the 
t«*nn colony. AtheiiH iu reality never succeeded in estab¬ 
lishing a system of colonics on a sure and lusting biOsIs, os 
the Romans did. 

Colunies were lai-gcly established hy tin? Romans during 
tho kingly period (Livy, i. 11, 27, 66), and llie practice 
was continued iificr the expulsion of Tarquinius Kupovlms, 
the last king (Livy, ii. 21, 31)). Tho Homan colonies 
remained subject to the mother countr)', W'hose authority 
they were tho means <if fjiiforclug upon the conquered 
nations. They were, in fact, like m iimny garrisons or 
outposts of Itoine. The notion of an early Roman colony 
was this: the colonists uecupied a city already existing; 
and this, witli perhaps one exception or two, was tho 
general character of the early Roman colonies in Italy. 
Thebe colonists were a jiart of the Roman state; tliey 
secured her conquests, and kept the subject peojile in 
obcdieiu'c. When the Romans afterwards extended their 
conquests into countries wlioro there were no r(*gular towns, 
or where the pujiulatiun was fierce and Jiostllc, and the 
Ivonum settlers iimst be ever on their guard against them, 
they built now towns in some, favutiralde position. Such 
was the case in scvci*al parts of Gaul, Gcnnany, and Spain. 
Tlic first Roman colony Isiyoud tho limits of Italy was 
lltal founded on the site of Carthage, in the tribunate of 
Cains Oracclius, ii.c. 122. Narlsj ^lartius (Narbomie), 
iu the south of Franco, was one of the early e^ilontcs beyond 
the limits of Italy. Sometimes colonies, especially at a 
great distance from Rome, liaving dwindled away or being 
in danger from the neighliuuring people, asked for a i-cin- 
forcement, when a fresh colony w'as sent, which also re¬ 
ceived grants of land (Livy, ii. 21; vi. SO; xxxL 40). 
Fach of the older colonies, it is observed by Gellius (xvi. 
13), was a Rome in miniature; it had its senators called 
decuriunes, its dunmviri, flediles, censures, sacerdotuH, 
augurs, and other officers. 

A distinction must bo made bi-tween Roman colonics and 
I.atin colonics. The citizens who went out to form a 
Hoinan colony retained all their civic rights. Tho members 
of Latin colonics (^Colomm LattHee) had not the Roman 
citizcDbhip, and those Roman citizens who went to such 
a colony thereby lost their sufiroge; they voluntarily 
renounced part of their civic rights in considei-ation of a 
grant of lauds. These Latin ddooies were Roman colonies, 
inusinucli as tliey were subject to the Roman state, and 
henco they arc sometimes called Roman colonies, which in 
one sense they were. But as opposed to Roman colonies 
whicli consisted of Roman citizens (^Colonia civium), they 
were called Latin colonies, by which term was denoted 
their fiolitieal condition. 

The Roman Agrarian Laws, or tlie laws for the distribu¬ 
tion of public land, were often passed with tho view of 
founding a colony, and this b<*came a usual mode of pro¬ 
viding for veteran soldiers. Pcriiaps one of the earliest 
instances is mentioned by Livy (xxxL 4). Julius Ccesar 
and Octnvianos Augustus added to tlio number of theso 
military colonics, aud the practice of establishing them in 
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parts teyond Italy existed under the cmpii’e. By means of 
tliesc colonics the RomaiiH established their lnn^:uap;o and 
their syKtem of adminihtralion in Spain, Gaul, on the 
banks of the Bhinc. and in Britain. The imprint of their 
empii'e is indelibly fixed on all the must civilized nations 
of Europe. 

The lioman provincial system must not be confounded 
with their colonial system. A Ihmtaii province*, in the 
later hcdhc of that term, meant a country which was 
subjected to tho dominion of Koine, and f^ovmied by a 
prflDtor, propraetor, or pniconsul sent from Rome, wlio 
generally lield oiHco for a year, hut sometimes for a longer 
period. Thus Spuiu, after the Uomau conquest, was a 
Boin.an jirovinco, aud was divided into several administra- 
tivo divisions. The earliest foreign posseshion that tho 
Boniaiis formed into a jnoviiicc was Sicily (it.c. 213). 
The condition of the province.'?, viewed .as .a whole, with 
r(‘sjH*ci to Ruiiie w.'ls uniform: they were subject countries. 
But tlio condition of the ttjwns in tlie provinces voi'icd 
very greatly: some had the .lus Italicuin, or privilege of 
It.ailau towns, thchc being probably in most eases settle¬ 
ments of Ronum citizens; some lowiiB rotnineil most or 
Y»crhaps all of their old privileges; and othci’S were .almost 
directly under the Kuin.an governor. Both under tho 
republic and the empm*, but htill more umler the empir<!, 
the Romans established colonies, IkiIIi of Roman citizens 
and Latin colonies, in thulr proNxnccs; and in tliis way 
they iiitroduecd their laiignage and their law. The Kom.ans 
never gave the name of colony to any of their provinces. 
There were. Roman colonies in Britain, but Britain itbclf 
was not li exilony: it was a province. In modern ns;ige, 
whenever tho word cfdony is ni)plied to a couiitiy, it in- 
ehuh's all the lenitory of such countiy. 

Tlio iiorthoru tribes who overthrew the Western Empire 
did not found colonics; they overran or eonqiiered whedo 
pruviiiecs, and established new states and king<loins. But 
after a lapsii of several centuries, when Europe bad resumed 
ft moitj settled form, the system of colonization was revived 
by the. three nmrUime Italian republics, Bis.o, Gono.'i, and 
Venice. Tbcir lir&t settlementH on tlie (toasts of the 
Levant and Eg>’l»t were morcantilo factories, which the 
insecurity of the country soon induced them to convert 
into forts with gai*risons—in sliort, into real colonies. Tho 
Genocst. established colonies at Fomagosla in Cyprus, at 
Vera and G.alata opposite to Constantinople, and at CaQa 
in the Crimea, in 12GC. 

Tho Venetians ostahlishcd colonies in uhat are now 
called tho Ionian Islands, and in C.india and Cypnis. 
Their system resembled (hat of Rome; by means of their 
colonies and garrisons they governed the people of those 
Islands, whom they left In possession of their municipal 
laws and frandiiscs. These wero not like the Kcttlemenls 
of the Genoese, merely commercial establishments—they 
were for exxnqne.st and dominion; in fact, Candia and 
Cyprus wer<» s^led kingdoms subject to the republic*. 

When the Portuguese began their voyages of discovery 
in the fifteenth century they took possession of some 
IsIaudK or points on the coasts of Africa and of India, and 
left there a few soldiers or sailors under a military com¬ 
mander, who built a fort, to protect the trade with tho 
natives, and afterwards also to keep tbo.so natives under a 
eort of subjection. No great colonics of emigrants were 
formed by them, except in after-times at Goa and in the 
Brazils. The Spaniards when they discovered America 
took possession of tho soil, and fonned real colonies kept 
upd)y successive emigrations from the mother country. In 
the West India Islands tho natives were made slaves, and 
by degrees became extinct under an intolerable servitude. 
On the mainland they were exterminated in some plaocs, 
and in others reduced to the condition of serfs or tribu¬ 
taries. The Spanish American colonies had for their 
objects both agriculture and mining. 


Tlie English North American colonics were tho con¬ 
sequence of emigration at many different times, either 
roluntar)’, or produced hy reli^ous porsecutloii and civil 
war at home. The Puritans went to Now England, 
the (juukers to Pcmisylvania, and the Cavaliers to Vir¬ 
ginia. They fonned c.ommanitii‘S under charters from the 
crown and local Icgislatores, but were still subject to the 
sovereignty of tho mollier country. The mother country 
sent its governors, and named, cither directly or indirectly, 
tho civil functionaries. The precise amount of obedience 
that the colonics then owed to the midher country cannot 
be exactly defined. The American revolution only showed 
that it did not extend to a certain point, without showing 
how far it did extend. 

A new* fe.fttuvc has appCiftred in modem Europ(*un coloni¬ 
zation, that of pi'iial colonics. Convicts were sent by 
England lir.st to North America, and afterwards to Aus¬ 
tralia, by Fnince to Guiana, hy I*ortugal to the. coast of 
Angola, and by the Dutch to Batavia. They were either 
emjiloyed at flu* public works, hired fo hcttlers as ser¬ 
vants, or were established in various pl.iccs to cultivate 
a piece of land, for w’hich tlmy paid r(*nt to the govern- 
iiient. The policy of penal colonics has for many years 
been ontir{*ly abandoned by England. 

The .advniitag<*s which m.ay result from colonics to the 
mother country app-^ar to be, tho extension of tlm manu¬ 
factures and tho trade of the mother country by tho 
demand for home products which arises in th(! colonics, 
the consequent impulse given lu iudustr}' in tho mother 
country, and tlie opportunities which iudubtrious labourers 
and small capitalists have of mending their condition by 
emigrating to a ctmntry where labour is wanted and where 
land can l>c had at a inodenile price. If, in order to support 
smdi cxdony or the interests of any body of poi^sons that 
arn coiiius'lcd ^Yitb it, the trade of tho mother country is 
encumbered !»y regulations which diminish tho free inter¬ 
change of commodities with other countries, and render 
foreign prodtiels dearer to tho citizens of the parent slate, 
that is a m.'inifest loss. 

Franeti has the Freucli West India Islands and French 
Guiana in Ainerie.a; Seiiegjd, on Iho coast of Africa; the 
island of Reunion; Pondicherry, ill the. East Indies; 
AlgerLa, on the north eo-ast of Africa; .and tho territory of 
Saigon, In Cochiti-Ohina. 

Spain has lust her vast dominions in Mexico and South 
America, but has retained tbe fine islands of Cuba and 
Porto Rico ; sbu bos also the Philippine islands. 

Portugal has numerous Hcttlcments on the coast of 
South and East Afriai, at Angola, Bcnguela, Tx>ango, and 
on tho Mozambique; bnt these seUlements are the most 
degenerate of‘ all European colonics. In India the 
Portuguese rx'tain G(»a, and tliey liave also a factory at 
Macao, nud a settlement on the northcni part of the 
island of I'imor. 

The Dutch Imvc tho i.slands of Cnm^oa, St. Kustntius, 
and Surinam in Guiana. In Asia they Imvu the great 
colony of Java witli its dependencies, and v.arious settle¬ 
ments on the coasts of Borneo, Sumatra, Celebes, and tbe 
Molucca Islands. 

The Dunes arc possessed of the Faroe Islands, Icclfuid, 
Greenland, and St, Ci*oix, St. Thomas, and St. John, in the 
West Indies. 

In lb21 a soeiety of North American philanthropists 
founded on the Guinea coast a settlement or independent 
republic of cmaticipated negroes, which is dearribed in tho 
article LinKUi.v. 

England was not the first among European nations that 
planted settlements in parts beyond Europe. But by her 
uivn colonization and by the conquest of the sotllcments 
of other nations she has now acquired a more extensivo 
dominion of colonies and dependencies than any other 
country. All llxe principal English colonies have local 
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lepHluturcs elected by tbe people, and a f;ovcnior named by 
tlie crown. Such of them jih are governwl !)y the swjretary 
of Ktato for the colonies, without the interference of n 
local legislature, are tunned Crown Colonics. In sncli 
colonies there is an csi^cutive council, w'hlch consists partly 
of ex-ojjicio members wliu hold oHlciiS at the pleasure of 
the crowm, and yi.*irtly <if persons selected from among the 
principal inlmhitaiils. 

There are. fi*w facts of greater significance in the rettent 
history of Kngluiid than the uttered opinion in the motlier 
country with regard to tljc colonies and Indio. It was 
formeiiy believed that as the colonies grew older they would 
sei»aratc themselves from the empm*, and that Canada 
especially would naturally join the federation of the United 
States. In fact, in 1872, the leading Knglish journal told 
the Canadians to look after their own business themselves. 
“We an? both no>v in u false position, and the time has 
arrivf'd when we should be relieved from it. 'lake np your 
freedom; your days of apprenticeship are over.” All this 
is changed, mid the colonies are now generally recognized, 
not as having separate interests fitim England, but us jiurt 
of the parent country; and a wide desin? lins been mani¬ 
fested for some sulieme «)f imjMTial fuderatiun, under which 
the colonies sliould be regarded lus a simph* extension of 
the Uuit(Hl Kingdom. Wlieilier sindi a scheme can ever 
bo brought into practical operatiou time alone can prove, 
but there is no doubt to.it tli(‘ very successful iiidiun and 
Colonial Exhibition held in London in 1K8(> brought home 
to the minds of J'higlislmien, more forcibly tliau almost 
any thing el.se could Imve done, the v.ast extent and resources 
of her eidotiiul empin-; and in lier speech on the proroga¬ 
tion of Parliament in that year lier Majesty said:—1 have 
observed witli much satisfatttion the intciest which in an 
increasing degree is evinced by the people of this eouiitry 
in the welfare of their etdonial nml Indian fellow-subjects; 
and I am Jed to the eonvietlon that there is on all sides a 
growing desire to draw closer in <‘vory practicable w.ay the 
Isiiids which unite tin; various ]iurlious of tim empire. I 
have authorized commuuieations to bo entered into with 
the principal colonial governments with a view to the fuller 
eonslderution of mutters of common interest,” In pur- 
suaneo of the same idea the ihince of Wales proposed 
the fornmtion of a permanent Museum of [ndinn and Colo¬ 
nial Products, as a fitting luemorial of her Majesty's jubilee 
anniversary. 

We will now proceed to give a few gciier.al particulars of 
the English colonies; but caeii will be treated of in greater 
detail under its separate bend. 

I. ^rea anti Population of the Jirilhh Colonies and 
Dependencies^ accordin// to the Census o/*1881. 


|St| Mil< 


India (BrUlsh)..... 

904.136 


202.694,981 

Straits Sottlciuents.. 

1,445 

2K1418i 

141,69^ 

42.3..384 

Ceylon. 

24.702 1,470.21 

1,288431^ 

2.7584120 

Mauritius. 

713 

218,121 

159,252 

*3774)73 

Labuan. 

.30 

.%927 

24*71 

6,298 

Uong-Kong. 

3214 

1164W! 

46,0*} 

160,402 

Australasia:— 





New 8onth Wales. 

310.700 

411.140 

340,310 

7.51,468 

Victoria. 

88,198 

452.08:} 

410263 

862,346 

South Australia. 

9034>'90 

149.KM) 

1804)35 

2794)65 

Western Australia. 

,000,000 

17,062 

12,646 

20,708 

Tasmania. 

26,215 

61,162 

644^ 

116,706 

New Zealand.. 

1054142 

2604105 

2204*28 

480,933 

Queensland. 

CG9,020| 12.VkO 

884200 

2134>26 

Total of Australasia 

,103,666 

,486,916 

,256,634 

2,7424S60 


PopoUttoa 


Fiji. 

Falkland Isles. 

841. Mils*. 
8,034 

... 6,600 


577 

Natal. 

('ape of Good Hope.... 
St. Helena. 

... 18,760 
... 221,950 

... 47 

24»73 

2.486 

Lagos.. 

... 73 

37,665 

87,605 

Gold Coast.. 

Sierra Loono. 

... 6.000 

... 468 

31,201 

I 204}>il 

Gambia... 

... 69 

7,215} 64)36 


North Atnorica:^ 
Pominioii of Canada: 
Ontario and Quebec.... 

New nrmiswlck. 

Nova Scotia. 

Manitoba. 

Prince Edward Inland 

British Columbia.> 

Vancouver Island..../ 
N.-W. Territory, &c... 
Newfoundland. 


290,421 

27,174j 

20,907 

123,2001 

2,138 

341,306 

2,665,262 

40;200| 


1,C64,G4.«> 

164,119 

220,538 

37,207 

64,720 

29,603 

28,113 


1,627,610| 

167,114' 

220,031 

28,747 

64,162 

19,96g| 

28 ^ 


Total of N. America 3,610,502| 


Tlermuda... 

Honduras.. 

WoBt India Islands:- 

Bahamas. 

Turk’s Island. 

.Jamaica. 

Windward Islands:— 

St. liucia. 

8t. Vincent. 

Barbadoes. 

C rnnada. 

Tobago. 

LoowaH Islands:— 
Virgin Islands.... 

8t. ChrlBtoplier... 

Nevis. 

Antigua. 

Montserrat. 

Dominica. 

Trinidad.... 

tal of West In- 
Ua Islands.. 


111 

6.448 

74SOO| 

74W2 

14,108 

134)44 

630 

20,734 

22,787 

160 

2,2.‘)2 

2,5001 

4.19.*) 

2824)57 

2974)47 

237 

18,973 

19,578 

147 

19,04^ 

21,601 

ICC 

77,250 

84,607 

133 

204)74 

224)291 

114 

8,604 

9,367 

67 

2A'’7 

2,76<> 

68 

13,706 

16,431 

60 

6,430 

6,428 

170 

16,447 

18,797 

32 

4,639 

5,444 

291 

12,867 

16,344 

1,754 

83,716 

69,412 


5804)121 624,112 


124,008 

1,053 

413,107 

1,249,824 

6,059 

76,270 

00,546 

14,150 


3,282,266 

321,2.33 

440,672 

65,954 

108^01 

49,469 

56.446 

179,609 

4,504,819 

13,948 

27,452 


43,521 

4.732 

580;8Oi 


38,651 

40,518 

171,860 

42,403 

18,051 

64287 

29,137 

11,864 

36,244 

10,08.3 

28,211 

1.58,128 


1,213,424 


British (luiana.. 140,134 112,0521 262,186 

Gibraltar.. 8,640 9.741 *18,381 

Malta. 73,430; 70,362 *140,782 


* Exclnsiye of the military. 

11. Jfode tf Acquisitioit, Date^ and Capital, 
Anguilla, settlement, 1666. 

Antigua, settlement, 1632; St. .lobn’s. 

Ascension, settlement, 1816; George Tow'ii. 
nalmtnas, settlement, 1070; Naasau. 

Barbadoes, settlement, 1605 ; Bridgetown. 

Barbuda, settlement, 1628. 

Bccbuanaland, settlement, 1885. 

Berbiec, capture, 1803; New Amsterdam. 

Bennuda, settlement, 1609; Hamilton. 

British Columbia, settlement, 1858; New Westminster. 
British Kafiraria, capture, 1860; King William's Town. 
Canada, Ka.st, rupture, 1759 | Dominion of Canada; 
Canada, West, capture, 17GU ) Ottawa. 

Cape Breton, settlement and capture, 1758; Sydney. 

Capo of Good Hope, capture, 1806; Cape Town. 

Ceylon, capture, 1796; Colombo. 

Dominica, cession, 1763; Boseau. • 

Falkland Islands, settlement, 1833; Stanley. 

Fiji, cession, 1874; Snxa. 

Gambia, settlement, 1631 • Batlmrst, St Mary’s. 
Gibraltar, capture, 1704; Residence in Fortress. 

Gold Coast, settlement, 1661; Cape Coast Castle. 

Do. (formerly Danish), cession, 1850; Christiansborg Castle. 
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Gold Coa&t (formerly Dutch), cessiou, 1872; Elmino. 
Guiana, British, capture, 18U3; Georgetown. 

Heligoland, capture, 1807. 

Honduras, settlement, 1780; Belize. 

Ilong'Kong, cession, 1843 ; Victoria. 

Juiiiulca, capture, 1035; St. Jago do la Vega. 

Labuan, cession, 1846. 

Lagos, constituted a colony, 1861. 

Malta, Gozo, and Conilno, capture, 1800; N’alctta. 
Mauritius, capture, 1810 ; Fort Louis. 

Montserrat, settlement, 1632; Plymouth. 

Katul, Mittlement, 1838; Durban, 
l^evis, settlement, 1628; Charlestown. 

New Brunswick, separated from Nova Scotia, 178-1; 
Frederick ton. 

Newfoundland, settlement, 1583; St.John. 

Now South Wales, settlement, 1787 ; Sydney, 

New Zealand, settlement, 1841; Auckland. 

Norfolk Island, Bcttlemcnt, 1788; rc-si‘ttlcmcnt, 1825; 

transferred to Pitcuirn IslanderB, 1856. 

Nova Scotia, settlement, 1623; Halifax. 

Prinro Kdward Island, bettlomcnt, 1623; Char]f>tt(: 'Pown. 
(Queensland, scp. from New South Wales, 1859; Brisbane. 
St. Christopher, settlement, l(»2.’l; Bassetenv. 

St. Helena, capture, 1651, Iransterred to Government, 
1836; James Town. 

SL iaicia, cjipture, 180.3; Castru'S. 

St. Vincent, cession, 176H; Kingstown. 

Sierra Luuiie, settlement, 1787; FreeUiwn. 

South Australia, settlement, 1836 ; Adelaide. 

Straits Settlement (Singapore, Penmig, and Mal.aeca), 
transferred from Indian Government, 1867 ; Singmwrc. 
Tasiinmia, settlement, 1803; HuburlTown. 

Tobago, cession, 1763; Sc.orborougb. 

Trinidad, capture, 17U7; Port d’Kspagnc. 

Turks and Caicos IslmidK, Hcttleiueul, 1629 ; Grand Turk. 
Vancouver Island, settlement; Victoria. 

Victoria, settlement, 1836, be^iarutod from New South 
Wales, 18.51; Melbourne. 

Virgin Islands, settlement, 166.5 ; Koad Town, Tortola. 
Wu.Ht Aubtialia, settlement, 1829; 1 'ctLIi. 

The immense territory in North America winch lies to 
the N. .and N.W. of Oaiia<la was formerly administered by 
the Hudson Bay Company, under a cliurtey, but it was 
transferred to Canada in 1869. 

The policy of the Britisb goveniinent in recent years has 
been to secui'c the greatest p<issiblc independence and self- 
i-nliancc for the colonics, and in order that the American 
and Australasian settlements may provide their own military 
resources the ini|K}riul forces were gradually withdrawn. 

COXi'OPBBNE, n hydrocarbon obtained from oil of 
turpentine, and also from colophony or resin. Tt is an 
aromatic colourless oil, with a dork blue rollcction. Th(t 
speci 6 c gravity is 0*940, It boils at 312'’ C. (593“ Fahr.), 
and combines witli chlorine. The fonnola is G 20 H 32 . 

COL'OPBON, an ancient town of Asia Minor, not far 
from Kphesus. The word ‘‘colojdion” used in the early 
period of the printing art is curiously derived from the 
name of this town. The Colophonian cavalry were famous 
for bringing victory by their bravery at Ibo critical moment 
of battle, hcncc a proverb arose for putting an end or 
completing a business in the words Colophoncm addere; 
and as the account of the date and place of an edition was 
generally placed at tbo end of any work, it w'os called the 
colophon, Colophon claimed to be the birtbplacH^ of 
Homer, and was the native town of Mimnermus, Uio poet, 
and Nicandcr, the physician, poet, and grammarian. Cloros 
is, liowevcr, also said to be the birthplace of the latter. 

COLOPB'ONTTB (from its resemblance to colophony), 
a coarsely granular variety of garnet, yellowish to red brown 
in colour; lustre somewhat Tcsinons, often iridescent. 


COLOXUk^DO, one of the United States of North 
America, formed os a territoiy in 1861, is bomided on tbo 
N. by Wyoming and Nebraska, on the E. by Nebraska and 
Kansas, on the S. by New Mexico, and on tlm W. by 
Utah. It is alsmt 375 miles long fmm east to west, uiul 
2^5 miles wide from north to suulh. Area, about 100,475 
square miles. It was adtriittcd into tlie Union in 1875. 

The surface is generally mountainous, including some of 
the highest peaks of the Rocky Mountain range, which 
extends tlirough tlic middle of the state in a north and 
south direction. Several of the mountains exceed 14,000 
feet height—Mount Howard, the highest, reaching 14,208 
feet. 3’he summits of some of these mountains are covcrtnl 
with perjictual snow. In the eastern and north-western 
part.s ur(? elevated plains. The ranges or hruuehcs of the 
iiocky Mountains inclose barge fertile valleys or plains 
called the North, Middle, and South Park.s, wiiiub produce 
good natuial pasture. At present the cultivation of tbo 
boil is mostly confined to the valleys near the streams and 
some favoured buulitics which do not require irrigation. 

Tin* eastern jiart of Coloratlo is drained by the Arkansas 
I’iver and the stmlli fork c»f the Platte, both of which ris<» 
near tlie centre of this state. From the western slopes of 
tlie Rocky Mountains flow tlie Yainjia or Bear River, the 
Bunkara and th« Gunni.son riviTS. The two latter rivers 
unite in the west part to form Grand RiviT, which is a 
braiieb of the (Ndorado. 'I’bc Rio Grande also rises in tlie 
blute, and Hows southward. 

Golil and silver .ire abundant in tbo ex*ntr.al parts of 
Colorado among the mountaiub, and copper, iron, coal, suit, 
limestone^ and gypsum are frequently found. 

The slato is generally deficient in timber. In the wist 
part occur extensive sandy plains covered with the wild 
sage and prickly }*ear. Among llic wild animals of this 
region are the bison (orbufValo), tbo elk, deer,aiilehqrc, and 
bear. The lakes anil nwrslics are frequented by wild 
dneks and geese. 

The climate is extremely Iic.^ltliy, and from its general 
dryness very favourable for lung complaints. 

The dibCt»very of gold in 1859, and of .a rich abundauco 
of .silver in 1871, .attrarted a barge number of emigrants 
to Colorado, and the population increased from 39,864 in 
1870 to 19-1,327 in 1880. The c.apital is Golden City, at 
the l)abc of the Rocky Mountains; but the iiMist important 
town is Dcuver, on tbo right bank of the South Platte 
River, 580 miles from the Missonrl. 

COIiOBA'DO, a river of Califomia having its rise In 
the Rocky Mountains, and fulling into the uortliern 
extremity of the Gulf of California. Its entire length is 
more than 2000 miles. The table-land through which it 
flows is split into huge rifts or e.aflons, with rocky sides so 
steep that a steno may often he Hung to fall nearly sheer 
into the stream helow. The walls of Grand Cafion at one 
place are over 6000 feet high, only receding in rough steps 
from the ^s'rpendicular. Owing to these features the river 
is of little value for navigation. Its watoi's rewive a rad 
tinge from the nature of the burface-soil of the deserts 
tlirough which they flow. Few regions of the earth can 
surpass this land of canons for wild grandeur and horrible 
desoluticai. 

In till! stale of Texas ihcra is another river of the same 
name. It i.s 800 miles in length, and diseliorgcs itself 
into the Gulf of Mexico. 

COLOXtA'DO BEETLE (^Dotyphora decemlineata) 
is an insect which has recently Jittracted cotibidcrnhle 
attention in the United States in conbcqncnee of its 
ravages in the potato ticlds. The insect pa-sses the winter 
in tlie gri>und, but os soon as the potato plants bnvo de¬ 
veloped their first shoots the beetle shows itself. Tim 
females tlien deposit their orange-coloured ova, in small 
I patches of from twenty to thirty together, upon the under 
I surfaces of the leaves; the lan’» appeiu* after five to eight 
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(lays, ftinl bcpn their destrnrtivc \v(irk, which Iristn two or I 
three weeks, after wliicli jicriud they make their >\.ay tui- 
derground and there assiimt; Ihu jmpa state; ten to four¬ 
teen days later the youii;; lieetles appear. Thus ont* summer 
can seo three or four pMiemtions, of which the last one 
passes the winter in tJie p’ouiul. The Colorado beejlo \ 
belongs to the family (hi hysomkuh.r and group UiiVTo- j 
PifAOA. It is a unall insect varying in length from two- I 
fifths to half an inch. 'I'lie. gcmeral colour is taw'iiy. *J'he • 
prothorax is adorned with about eighteen black spots. On 
tlie wiiig-cnscs (elytra) there aro ton hlaek strijies, five on j 
each. The edges of these stripes arc irrcgulai’ly piV><‘ i 
tuml, the jmnelures being partly on the strip«*s and ]i;Lrtly ^ 
on the intcn’cniug surface. The second and third stripes ' 
(counting from the line of junction of the wing-ejises) ; 
touch one another at the base aiul aj»rx. Tlicse marks 
on the wing-cases have great importam-e, for they help to 
distinguish ai iiinoeeut little I>ee11i>, a mi'uihcr of the .same 
genus, from this )>est. Tins ]tvi'lh {Dorf/p/iura Juiicfa)^ ' 
living side liy side with the Colorado beetle, though not i 
feeding on llie same f(KMl, agrees wilh it closely in every | 
way, oven to the spots on llio protJumax and the nnmlxT 
of black stripes on the wing-r:i.M'.s It may, however, bo 
easily dlstiuguisliod by tin* third ami fourfli slrijx’s touch¬ 
ing at base and apex, and by the stripes being margined 
by All imj>re.ssed line c'lntaining a siugh' row of piiiielurefi. 
Tiio legs of Jhtrtiphora juncta an* j)ale, while the Icfwcr 
part of the legs of the Coloiado bi-rtle ans tdaek. This 
insect attacks also the young shoots and leaves of other 
plants. Its home was in the Uoeky Mountains; with llic 
westward ])rogress of agi’ieuUuro the cultivation f»f the 
potato approatdiud its blrthplan*, mul it trniisferre.il its 
dwelling to the potato fu-Ids, whieli, of course, were wel¬ 
come fiMid; thus in a short time it became a general 
]daguc. Jn ISblt it begun its eastwaid progress, and by 
1H75 had reiu’hed the Atlantic roast. F(>ars were then 
entertained as to its ci'ossing the ocean and commencing 
its devastations in Ireland .and Creat llritain, as well as in 
other parts of Euru]ie, Fortniuitely, however, these fears 
have us yet proved groundless. TJic means hu* its di'stmc- 
tion arc: various; the most suere.ssfnl is the so-called 
Sdiw'einfurt green (arseno-ac^dato of copper), I his is 
mixed wilh flour and water, and the plants are sprinkled 
wilh the mixture. Although highly poisr)noiis to animal 
life, the Schweinfurt green does not poison the soil, as it 
is perfectly insolu!)le in water, .and the destruction of tlie 
noxious insect is almost complete. Uccent investigations 
Rirem to prove that a dry climate is m*ecssary for its exist¬ 
ence ; and it is cousolatory to Icam that the moisture of the 
Atmosphere in Grc.at llriltiin would j)r<d)jd»ly be fatal to it. 

COImOS'BM, anancienttownof AsmMinorwhichlmsnow 
disappeared, but some ruins discovered near t he modern town 
of Klionas are believed to mark its site. It w'ns at one time 
A very prosperous t« wn, and derived large profits from its 
trade in wools and the skill of its eiti/.cus in dyeing them. 
It was one of the first towns in Asia Minor to establish a 
Christian church, and it was to tins churcii that St. iNud 
wrote the epistle which is known as the “Epistle to tlic 
Colossiaiis.” 

COLOSSE'TJM, a vast clliptic.al ampliitheatru at Rome, 
hegnu by Vespasian, and finished hy Titus A.i>. 80. It 
was 1000 feet in circuinfcTcnce, and capable of ronlaining 
At least 87,000 persons. The shorter external diameter of 
the oval mea.surcs 170 yards, and the longer 205 yards; 
the dimensions of the arena being 58 by 08 yards. The 
greatest licight is 150 feet. Nearly one-half of the 
external circuit still remains. It eonsisls of four tiers of 
arcades, adorned witli columns of four orders, the Doric, 
Ionian, Corinthian, .md Cuiii])«Kito. It is gi'iicmlly con¬ 
sidered as the most stupendous work of the kind of which 
antiquity can boast. Its dedicatory festival lasted over 
100 days and consumed 5000 beasts! [Seo Plate, KouAH 


AnrinTE(:Tiiin-,.'| Until the last quarter of the present 
cc'utui*y, however, the Colosseum was in many respects 
an luiNulved riddle. It was known that it was used os a 
plaee of exhibition of wild-bo.aht fights on an enormous 
hcalc, of gladiatorial shows, and of naval shows, and also 
that immerons nmrt}Ts testified with their blood in tho 
arena. But how wore the animals brought into tho arena 
—in such nnmki's that on one occasion, as told by 
Vopiscus, 100 lions hounded together int^ the arena with 
a roar which kIiooIc the building ? What was the stage 
mochanism of thi.s gig.ant.ic amphitheatre? How was it 
flooded for naval shows, ox-, still inuro perplexing, how was 
the water removed ? And how was free and unimpeded 
means of ingress and egress maintained for the <*normous 
crowds that fiwked here when victims were “bntchei‘ed to 
make a Unman Jioliday?” 

Ib’ut iqam bulviiig such questions as these, Signor Kosa, 
under tlie authority of the Italian govei-mneiit, resiilved in 
IH75 niMin exe^ivaling below the floor of the nreiui. About 
21 feet below tJiis was found, towards the I’lid of 1871, 
and is now left open to about half its extent, tho floor 
of the vast subslim-ture, ]iaved witli ojivs fpirnfinn^ or 
herring-bone work; also a series <>£ ciioniious corridors 
with vast lateral chambers. A cloaca was also found 
with a grated <ip<*n!ng, pniving that naval shows were 
gi\cn within the building. TJicre is now no difficiilly in 
realizing all tJio details eonneided wilh the various spec- 
taeh's given, and not the least interesting diseovery is 
tlint of nunuTous iiiarhle slabs in the walls and pavement 
of the corridors with figures deeply incised, n*presouting 
gladiators and seeiics in the arena. 

Tho Cohjssetim h.ad a hard fate .after gladiatorial and 
wild-bcast combats ceased with the wssation of tlie Western 
Empire. Then the Frangipani tf>ok it for their fortress, 
and h>st. it to tho equally tnrhnlcut Annibaldi. Tlio 
Gennau Emperor, lleniy Vll., regained it from the latter 
in 1812, and held hull-fights in it. By the fifteenth 
century the stupendous pile began to he regarded as a 
quairy. Paul 11. built tho Pidazzo di Venezia out of it; 
Cardinal Riario built tlie Caiiccllerla out of it; Paul III. in 
the middle of tho sixtecntli century took yet more stones 
to build the Palazzo Forneso; Sixtns V. started cloth 
manufacturing in the great ruin; Clement XI. stoi-ed salt 
tlicre. Finally Benedict XIV., one of tho best of all the 
]H)pes, added half-uneonsclously to his list of lienofits when 
he consecrated tho Colosseum os a church in mid-eighteenth 
century, on account of the martyrdoms of tho early Chris¬ 
tians there, and thus stayed its further demolition. The 
fourteen altars ho erected were removed in 1874. Pius 
VTI. (Napohsxn's victim) and Leo Xll. erected thti great 
buttresses wliich now shore up the vast fragments of tho 
cxtcnnil wall, and Pio Nono (Pius IX.) restored the stali-- 
casoH giving access to the galleries. 

Tho Colosseum (properly the Flavian Ampliithealro, 
from tlie family name of Vespasian) is built on tho 
site of a hxrge lake constnicted by Nero among the 
decorations of his stupendous “ Golden House,” which was 
never finished. It got its present popular namo (Amphi-' 
Ihcatrum Colosseum^ Amphitheatre of the Colossus) ns 
late as the eighth century only, from the colossal gilt 
statue of Nero which Hadrian had moved to a position near 
it, to de<;orato the mighty stmcturc. It is made of brick 
cores (which alone remain in tho interior), faced with the 
pinkish-yellow stone called travertine, the stone blocks 
being bold together by iron clamps. This is tho cause of 
the numerous wonix-like holes in tbn stone, for the modiowal 
owiiors scrupled not to endanger the safety of their “ castle” 
by boring into the stono so as to extract tho iron. Tho 
mediaeval rhyme is still believed in Rome by the jieople:— 

** While stands tho (Jolossenm Rome shall stand, 

When falls the Colossenm Rome shall fall, 

And when Rome falls with her shall folk the world.” 
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COI.OS'BIAKS, EPISTLE TO THE. Tho city 
of Colosso) was situated on the upper part of the basin of 
the Alulanderf on one of its trihutarics named tho Lycn«. 
Al an earlier period ixjssessod of considcmhle power and 
wealtli, it was in nimstolic times deoUnln;; in miportanee, 
in couscquenco of the increasing inflm*iM*e of the neigh¬ 
bouring cities of Humpulis and Laudiceii. Mothing is 
known as to tho foaudatwin of tho church there, and 
though the apo^tlc Paul travelled twice througlj Phrygia, 
and made a stay of tlircc years in tlic nciglilKmring city of 
Ephesus, it Is tho opinion of must, comnicutators that he 
Jmd never been at Oolossic when tho epistle was w’ritlcn. 
The date of it niiiy bo placed about C2 or Oil a.d., it being 
writtnr, together with those to the Kphesians and Philip- 
piaus, and tliat to Philemon, dming the period of tlie 
apostle's first iinprisuumcut at Jtome. The chief design 
of the cplstlo may he gathoifd from its contents. Tlic 
apostle had received from Epjiphras, a native of the place, 
and probably one of the first preachers of the gospel there 
(OuJos. i. 7; iv. P2), and Onesimus an account of the state 
of tlm work, from which it appeared the cliurcJi in that 
place was in sjiecial danger from the prescnci* of certnin 
heretical teachers, who had apparently gained eoiisideralilc 
influence over the believers. The nature of tho new teach¬ 
ing Is inilicat(‘d in the epistle ns lieiog a combination of 
.Tudaism, asceticisin, and angel-wurship, or thcosophic^il 
speculation with Christianity—tlie eailiest fonn, perhaps, 
of the doctrines which became dovelojHHi al a later pirhid 
into Gnosticism. 

Tho epistle commences with thanksgiving for their faith, 
hope, and charity, from which the apostle passes to a 
prayer for their progi'css in all spititual tilings (i. I-IS). 
lie then proceeds to dw'cll upon the majesty and dlpiity 
of Christ, speaking «>f his pre-oxistcnce, his work as creator, 
])reser\*er, and head of the church, and his reconciliation 
uf liiinianity to the Father by liis death and resnn’ectiou 
(i. 10-2U}. Then follows an exhortation to tlic believers 
to advance in the knowlcdg<i of Christ (ii. L-7), after 
which the apostle warns them Against the dangers to 
winch they were exposed from the false teaching already 
referred to (ii. 8-2o). The next si'ctiou, from chapters 
ill. 1 to iv. (i, is taken up with exhortations and warnings, 
the epistle closing with a lung list of personal salutallons. 

The genuinoncss and authenticity of tins epi.stle may be 
regarded as being heyoud doubt, the evidence both internal 
and external being so strongly in its favour that, in the 
words <if an eiuiuent critic, “ tho supposed forgeiy of sneh 
an epistle would bo far more marvadlous and iucxjilicablo 
than its genuineness.” 

The striking shniioi'jty that exists between many portions 
of this epistle and that to the Ephesians, Inith in matter 
and expression, has givcu rise to considurablo si>oculation 
among commentators. This resemblance may easily be 
accounted for when it is remendH:rcd that Imtli epistles 
were written about the same time, and that the two cities 
were in sufiicicntly close nelghlxMirhoud to l>o affented by 
similar infinenccs in doctrine and pnoctict*. Critics aro 
•divided in opinion ns to which epistle has priority in point 
of time, hut the view that is most generally accepted is 
that tho shorter Epistle to the Colosslans was first written, 
the thoughts there expressed suggesting tlic more compre¬ 
hensive and Nystcinatic Epistle to the Ephesians. 

OOIiOS'SXTS (from the similar Greek word of unknown 
origin, meaning a statue iimeh larger tliau life). Tho most 
famous statue of this sort was tho Colossus of Rhodes, a 
statue uf Apollo in brass, 120 feet high, by Chares. Ships 
wore said to pass between its legs into the haibour. On 
investigation tins statement is now found not to be older 
than the sixteunth century, and is believed now to be au 
invention of Ulaiso do Vigen^re. Oayins has shewn that 
the Apollo was never at the mouth of the port at oil, nor 
was it a striding statue. Strabo and riiiiy describe it, and 


yet mention neither circumstance, and Philo expressly says 
it stood on a block of white marble—^a statemcnl not at 
all in cunllict with that of Lucius Ampollius, that it repre¬ 
sented Ajiullu iu a car, since the car miglit well bo of 
marble. Novcrtlielcss, while Shaksi>earo is road, the Colos¬ 
sus will retain its old position tlu'ough tho celebrated lines 
("Julius Ca.'sar,” h 2)— 

“ Jfe (loth licHtrldo tho narrow world 
Lik<f H CiihiHKiiH, and wc petty iiion 
]>o eroop botwocn his 

The Colossus of Nero gave tho name to the Flavian amphi- 
tlioatre at liumo, wincii stood iiour it, called the Cui.os- 
siaiM in tin; dark ages. 

COLOUR, which provides that splendid robe of Nafuro 
which is her chief glory, is dne to the pwccptiou by tho 
sense (»f sight of extremely rapid mutiun. This Is the 
motion of tlio ether particles wliich, translatod by tho eye, 
we jjerecive and know in detail as colour^ or in geiunal 
elVect as Licjht. Colour is tliurefurc a special case of light, 
just as one note in music is a special case of sound. 

Iu the year of the great plague, IGGh, Sir Isiuic Newton 
dccoin]>oscd the white light of the sun by ini'mis of a 
jnism. Adinitling a bi'am of light by a hole in the window 
shutter of a ilarkcned r<K>m, he found the nsual small round 
image of the sun produced upon the screen placed in th<i 
room. Rut mi intcj posing the prism hr hehtdd the first 
ajjpear upon the scrmni, thrown too upon a 
point of it difiereiit from that occupied hy the direct imago 
of the untomdjcd Is'aiii. The sjHJclrum ho found to bn rom- 
]M)scd of iiinuinorahle circulai* images of the sun of differemt 
colours, overlying one another so ns to produce a liguro 
sumewhat like mi elongated oval. The top of the iiguro 
was dark violet, the bottom was dull red; that is to say, 
the circular sun-images at the ends boro those rcspcc.live 
colours. Tiic whole ligure was higher on tlic sci'ccn than 
tho original white beaiiL Sir Isaac’.s keen intelUgonco 
ijuickly saw that two assumptions would account for tho 
results obtained and fitr the bending of tho beam upwards: 
first, that it slioiild be composed of differoiitly coloured 
rays; and second, that thc'se rays should ditfi’r in refrangi- 
bilily, the viol(*t ladug more susceptible to the action of tho 
jirlhin than tlm red. Uy piercing holes in the screen at 
Yui'ious ]»oints ill the spectrum, .and so admitting the 
coloured light now from one part and now from another, 
and sifting this selected ray by a second prism, Newton 
tried to sliako down the spectrum into its elements. • He 
clwtse, after much trial, the celebrated seven colours as 
these eleuumts—violet, indigo, blue, green, yellow, orange, 
and red. These colours, componmied in the proportions 
of nature, make the white light of the sun, as may bo 
jiroved by placing a lens in tho path of tho spectrum suffl- 
cioritly large to lake in all tho colours, when it will bo 
found that wOiitc light is once more produced at the focus 
of the lens. Or a number of plain mirrors may be adjusted 
ill the various jiortions of the spcclniin so ns each will 
throw the colour it rcfh*cts to one and the .same point, and 
that point or focus will lx? illmninatcd by white, or nearly 
white, light. (It eamiot be quite white, since hero tho 
wliole spectrum has not hcen rci'omhiiicd, as in tlie first 
case it was.) 

Tho various parts of the spi*etruni, Isolated in tho man¬ 
ner described, or otliiTwise, Jiavc been submitted to tho 
severest tests; and it results that, the whole velocity of 
light being 11*2,000 miles a second, tho velocity of each 
colour inuht be the same, since if it were otherwise tho 
Bun's white light would become split up into colours in its 
long jonnicy. But the wave lengths of the various culourn 
all ditfer. The waves of violet light* arc short and quick 
hy eomjiarison, and those of red light are long and slow. 
It is evident that since all colours travel at the same rate, 
those produced by short wares must have more of these 
waves per second. It is uow accurately dctcimincd that 
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tlicru nru 07)500 waves of violet to an Indi, and that 
fluTC aro 31),000 only of n*<i lij'ljt. Thin is takini; the 
medium violet uii<l tlic medium ml ray; If wo take (h(‘ 
extreme rays of IkiUi, the extremest red rays are nlinost ; 
exactly double the h u^lli f>f thi> cxtxx*mest violet. A simple ; 
sum will show tliat .sinec red (like all other colourS) as 
already rxmajked) Imvels at the rate (»f 11)2,000 miU i a 
second, and since there arc 31),000 red waves in an Utvh^ 
the enormous sum of 474,431),0^0,000,000 waves or ini 
pulses must stiike on the eye every af-rond to jmiduec the 
sen.siiti<iii of red. JJut if wc culeulnte in the same manner 
fur \it»let the numlHT is ODD,000,000,000,000—a nnnilu r 
still more astoundiiij;;, if both were not alike iiniiitellis^ihle 
to our limited human comprehension; .after all, smh vast 
numbers can b« but mere li'^ure.s to the mind, SNhieh re¬ 
fuses to do more lh.an ackn()wled;;e (hem hy the eye. 'I’lie 
<»tlier colours beat ujKin the eye with im))uls<'s whose fre- 
quouey lies between the nuinlieis f;i\en ot the twf» extreme 
eolours. The eolour of light, then, is simply its wave¬ 
length, just as in music the sensation of pitch is due to (lie 
raiiidity with which the w’avcs of air slilke the <lvum uf 
Iho ear. Increase the nuinlier «»f miuiuI waves jjer .soe,«n<l 
t^or take shorter wa\es, wliicli is (lie same thing, siiiee 
every sound travels at the sam<* rate, as was s:ud above of 
light), and you get .a souml i»f liigher jiiteh. Jiierease the 
liumher of light-waves jier siroml, <»r lake sliorter waves, 
and vou rise from red I 'wards Mdlow.tvom m*1!ow tiavanls 
blue—if the word were admissible, you lise to a liiglier 
)>itch of light. It is easy to eoneei\e how the light rajiid 
waves of violet are thrown aside to a greater tlistnnee hy 
the refracting prism than the slower heavy waves of rcil. 

It is heeiiniing usual now to omit *'iniligt) *’from the 
colours of the spectrum, liMving only six colours; but i>n 
the other band to insert “jmrple” l»elween violet and red 
in considering the subject of colour, so as to coUijdete the 
circle, which, if the sja-etrum colours only .aie taken, shows 
a great gap between violet ami red. The series will then 
run thus:—Violet, blue, green, vellow, orange, led; jmrjilc; 
violet, blue, &c., in continuous order. 

All natural bodies r<41ect liglit, and this is tlic only 
means wc have of swung them. Mori'over, all bodies re¬ 
flect while light in gi-eater or Jess di'givc, Hut no bodies 
reflect light j>erfectly; in every case some of the light is 
lost by abhorjttion. Taking the c.ase of a body iii sunlight, 
if very little light is absorbed the body is white—the less it 
ubsvrbs the wrhiter it is; if more light is absorbed the body 
is gray, and grows deeper and dec|>er in tone as the ub- 
soqition is greater and greater, until, wdicn nearly all the 
light is absorbed, and only just so much thrown off from 
the exterior as to render the liody visible, the colour is 
called black, or the negative of colour. Or instead of 
changing the body we may weaken the light, using the 
same body; a piece of white p-aiKr thus becomes gray in 
shadow and black in <larkiicss. But most bodies have also 
another mniinor of atisorbing light. They select, by virtue 
of some power due to the arrangement of their molecules, 
to which w'e have not os yet tlie clue, certain of the rays of 
light for absorption. Thus a body rcllectiiig much of the 
sun's wdiito light from its exterior surface, but stopping 
hock from that jiortion of the light which lias penetrated 
to a certain depth within it, the violet, blue, gmen, and 
yellow rays, for instance, will imanlfestly rotuni only the 
balance of the solar spectrum, the red namely. Tlie eye 
will seo w'liite light and an addition of red rays—the body 
will be boid to bo red. So also if a piece of glass possesses 
tlio property of sifting out those rays named, of being 
opaque to them, os it were, wc should see the sun's light as 
red after it had passed tlirough tiiat glass; it would be 
red glass, in fact. But os a matter of fact no sucli accu¬ 
rate absorption is ever found. lied glass is not quite 
opaque to purple or violet on the one side, nor to orange 
or yellow on the other, its transparency extends from its 


own proper wave-length right and left round the circle. 
So .also hlno glass permits, in addition to all blue rays, 
imicl) of green and grccnisli-yellow on tlie uno side, and 
violet ami purple on the other. Now, if we had a pure 
blue gk'i&s yielding absolutely blue Hgbt, and a similarly 
pure red glass, and if Hglit (sunlight) which liad pass<>d 
lltrongli the first was thrown u])on the second it would be 
absolutely annulled, since the rod glass by the assumption 
would be opaque to it. Tii actual practice, however, many 
Njolet ami purple r.ays would pass the blue gloss, and 
llicse rould slip Ihrougli the riul glass also; this, tln‘vefoTC, 
is wliot we mean when*wo say that “blue and red make 
purple.'’ It is most important to he<[tute namrato on tlio 
subjeei, because the phnisc is as absurdly untrue as that 
the “sun sets;” hut nevertheless since .any :irtist will 
show ])raeficvilly that ho doe.s gel the result of purple by 
])aintiiig a blue lint over .a red one, and since the .snii does 
visildy “set” every evening, the old terms m.ay perfeclK 
well slaiul so long :\.h it is understood that they describe 
apiicarauees only. The ariist'.s pigments behave like the 
coloured glass; the blue docs net quite sift out all the 
]mrple rays, nnr does the red, consequently from the mix¬ 
ture of blue and n-d puiqdc is refleeted. Blue cannot bo 
lelleeted to any great extent, tlm led absorbing it; and 
llie blue pigment stop.s b.'ick most <jf the red in return— 
tlie purple iisoapes from luitb. 

But if we take the purest .red glass or liquid wc can 
get, and let white light, pass ihruugli it, making a bright 
red spot on a sen'en; and if we also let white liglit pass 
Ihvougli a turquoise blue mctlium, and the gvoeniBh-blue 
RjHit of light be thrown iqion the bright rod spot from tiie 
other Source, we shall mingle lujkta^ not pigm/CuU. Here 
indeed wc truly mix colours; liefove wc were sifting colours 
through successive sieves, not mixing tliem in the true sense 
of the word. The result is starlling to any one aeenstomed 
only to the ordinary in.'iceuruey of eummon talk—“ blue 
ami red make pnrjilc" (meaning “blue and red pigments 
mixed sift out all rays hut the purple ones”), for 1101*0 wo 
find that blue—greenisb-blnc—and red liglit make frAiVc. 
So .also orange and cyanogen bine make white; and yellow 
and indigo bine of not t^oo deep a tint make w'hite; and 
greenisli-yellow and violet also. In fact w'c find tb.at tak¬ 
ing a certain point in the spectrum (or a cci-tain rapidity 
of vibration per second, which means the euame thing) near 
to the line h of Fraunhofer [see Si>i5<rrRUM], we get a 
number of pairs of colours, one on each side of this line, 
w'hich when combined give white light—white light, too, 
quite indistinguishable from the light of the sun nr of the 
electric lamp, except by the subtle analysis of the prism. 
In dealing with the spectrum we are dealing with colours 
purer than any pigments known, and the above combina- 
tiniiH are inudi more truly made by isolating the suitablo 
rays from different p.'irts of the spoctrum and combining 
them. Mutiy very ingenious metliods have been invented 
by philosophers for tliis purpose, the best being Professor 
Clerk Maxwell's. The perfect ojiscity of really red objects 
to green rays, and of gretm objects to red rays, &c., which 
frequently fails if pigments arc u.sed, however pure, caa be. 
faultlessly shown in the speetnira. A geranium will have 
black flowers and brilliantly green leaves if examined by a 
green light, black leaves and brilliantly scarlet flowers if 
illuminated hy the I’ed rays alone. If the spectrum is 
thrown on a blue screen, the colour blue alone, with sucli 
slight neighbouring tints as tlio imperfection of the pig¬ 
ment may permit, is seen; but a very little way off to the 
right or left the screen is perfectly black. If, however, a 
white cloth be thrown over it, the whole visible spectrum, 
with all its brilliant hues, starts at once os if by magic into 
existence. The reason is obvious: the scarlet flower can 
reflect only scarlet light-—all otlier light is absorbed by it; 
the blue screen can reflect only blue light—all other light 
is absorbed by it. All other, that is, except the fringe of 
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nriglibonrini; odours reflected owing to tlic inipurit)' of tJic 
tint, in the manner spoken of in the last paragraph. 

Professor Tyndall devised a brilliant experiment in his 
lectures on light (Royal Institution, 1880) to sliuw tbese 
phenomena. Throwing a spectrum Icngtliwiso cm tlic 
screen by the electric Inirip light transmitted through 
prisms of bisulphide of carbon, be crossed this l)y n verti¬ 
cal band of red light from another lump;.and Ihis red 
light (overlapping tlie spectrum at each end) was slowly 
passed along it. The ends of this reed ]>aud rcinolnod 
always rc^d, bnt the middle, that part which combined with 
tlm variously-coloured rays of the speelruiii, cdiangod most 
strangely. In the red it glowed with iurreasod brightness, 
changing to orange as it passed into the briglit yelW, and 

Band of Rod Light. 


7he Spectrum, 


Violet. Bine. I Ch I Cirecn. Yellow. Orange. Ited. 

finally as it drew nearer to the blue (whirli is the posilbin 
in the figure) it was yellow, and when it touched turquoise 
it was white. In the figure, sinci- the band crosses the 
hluish-giTCU, and since the turquoise of the spectnim und 
the red of the band eomhinu to give, white, it Is ]>lain on 
consideration that a balance of yellow will be left; Ibis, 
then, is the colour of tlie middle of the hand in the blnish- 
giecm—the ends still, of eoui sc, remaining red. 

Another method of mixing colours (not pigments, but 
coloured lights) is easily muimged by hstking nt one colour 
through a window while anotlier colour held within the 
window is seen by reflection on the inside, and the two 
images are made to overlap. Of course the l)rightcr colour 
should be tlic reflected one, ns it would lose in intensity 
by reiiectiuu. Or a disc, with painted sectors of vai'ious 
colonrs, may be whirled round, and the colours will mingle 
by the well-known opticjil law of the persistence of images, 
still mixing (reflected) lights, and not doubly sifting light 
by mixed pigments. 

We have spoken above of a circle of tints, and as for 
practical artistic purposes a circle is very nsefni, we give 
such a circle under the article l*AiNTiNr4. Bnt fur philo¬ 
sophical accuracy Pnifessor Clerk Maxwell has shown 
experimentally that colour os a whole should be conceived 
of as •a pyramid of triangular section black at its vertex 
(since all colours end in black), each horizontal layer con¬ 
taining the entire scale of colour, but gi'owing lighter and 
lighter as the pyramid broadens to its base. A plumb-line 
dropped from the vertex and passing through the centre of 
each layer is tlie lino of white,” since all tints combined, 
08 in the solar spectrum, give white or gray. The three 
bounding lines of the pyramid and the three comers of each 
layer, therefore, would be held by red, green, and violet, 
each beginning witli black at the top and growing less 
deep as the lower layers were reached. Between these the 
other colours are arranged in doe order, and so that in 
any |^veu layer a line drawn through tlie gray or white 
core ” shall strike that colour opposite which, with it, will 
make white. A lino through red, for example, strikes 
turquoise blue. Such colours we call complestnmiary. 
Refined perception of colour, as refined perception 
of musical pitch, is very rare. It is very difficult to 
define red,” for instance, and any two persons honestly 
making the experiment will find their sensations differ 
slightly when nice points of colour are disputed. There 
are some persons who are quite blind to red. This defect 


is called colour bUndn€»» or Daltonitm^ from the famons 
Dr. Daltoii. who first discovered the deficiency in himself, 
Injing unable to ]>€rceivo the differeiu^e in colour between 
ripe cherrioH and their leaves. Owing to accidents having 
arisen it lias been found imperatively uccossary to examine 
railway guards, drivers, &c,, in this respect, since tlie red 
sTgnal lamps do not give to them the proper signilicance. 
Professor Clerk Maxwell invented n special sort of spec¬ 
tacles for the colour-blind which have bi*cn very sumcssful 
in many cases. It is rare llmt any other colour than red 
is the subject of cobiur blindness. 

We now jiass to the subject of the inti'raction of colours 
upon one another, and of cidour syrcctra—phenomena 
arising from the doctrine of complementary colours above 
elucidated, and deeply studied by the Cidebrated Vreiieh 
ehemist Uhevroul. This geiitleinan, having been ap¬ 
pointed siiperititendent of the dyeing di'pnrlment at tho 
(loheliiis Tapc.stry Fnettiry in 18*ia, rei’pived many eom- 
ydainls from artists as to want of hrlliiancy or inconwt- 
iiess of tint in silks, which were at the same time giving 
satisfaction to other artists In those respects. Ho found 
that black lints used in .shadows of violet drnpevios were 
truly, as was complained, defii'ient in vigour; but that 
if till* black were i.Milaled, or were used in other rom- 
liinatioiis, it was as Kncr<‘s.sful as usual, lie spent years 
in a long course of experiments on the infliicnee of col¬ 
ours hy simultaneous contrast, ami reduced this influenco 
to a defiiiile law. But it is better to t<‘Kt the fact. A 
calico-printer apfiealeil to M. Ohevreul for help, lb; liad 
printed certain clotlis with it black Je.sign, but the mann- 
faolurcrs were indignant when they found (see Plate 1.) that 
upon tho red cloths the yiattcrn bore a greenish tinge, upon 
the orauffc cloth.s a bluish tingi*, and upon the blue cloth.s 
a copper tinge; y<'t wlieii the black pattern was isolated 
by a pierced piece of p.iper it was found uniformly black 
in eacli casi*. It is eviiicnt that here the eye, blinded by 
the prevailing colour, i.s inclined to sci* its conipleincntary. 
Perhaps tlic complementary is still clearer on the wdiitc 
p.attcnis in the Plate than it is tipon the black jiaticrus. 
Indeed, if the colours shown in I’lale I. bo IcKikod nt. singly 
(and in these exjforiments the whole Plato should be eovoivd 
except the colour under examination) it will bo found tliat 
a sort of halo of the conipleincntary colour will surround 
earli. I'hesc are us follows:— J^ed has for complementary 
bluish-green; ifwc has yellowish-orange; f)ra«//c lias sky- 
blue ; yreen has yellowish-red; violet has greenish-yellow; 
yellow has mdigo-bliie. 

Next look steadily at each colonr in turn, isolating 
it carefully by covering llie rest of tho Plate with white 
or black; then look upon while paper, the eye being 
blinded for the first colonr, its spectral imago will appear 
of the same size and shape, hut of the complementary 
colour. If it is required to make a red cloth appear 
brilliant, the worst plan possible would bo to show other 
red clotlis first; hut the licst plan would be to tire the 
eye with a succession of greens, when tlie first red cloth 
that followed would appear excchsivcly brilliant. Indeed 
it would see the red I'lolh iu a red light, wlucli of course 
adds an extraordin.ary lirilliaiiey to its tint. 

Next shut one eye, for iiistauco the right eye, and look 
with the left upon red for some time. Then look with the 
same eye upon gray, and it will appear of quite a gris-nisli 
cast. This is remlily tested by closing the left eye and 
opening the right, tho unfatigned eye, which of course will 
see true gray. To those making tho experiment for tho 
first time the changes of colour, os first one eye and then 
tho other is used in rajild Hne.cesRinn, by a scries of wink¬ 
ings, will seem astonishing. In each cose the second colour 
looked ul (testing the result with the unfatigued eye as 
above) will be found tinged with the complementary of 
the first. Thus, if the left eye secs first blue, then red, 
the latter appears to that eye orangc-rcd, &c. 
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Donlile spectra may be readily made. Thus the Tlolet i 
W'ith white cross, on tbi* plate, ^ives for spectral image u ' 
gieeuiKli-yellow square with a violet cross, &c. If a red 
square be placed on a yellow ground the image will be u 
green square on nii iudigo-bluc ground, &c. 

From wiiat has been said it is manifest that to render n 
colour brilliant in the highest degree wc should associate*it 
■with its coiiiplemcutury—scarlet and green, violet and 
yellow, hliKi and orange, black and white. Bnt tliei-o is u 
further <*frecft of colour than that of change of tint pro¬ 
duced hy* contrast; and as this is seen most clearly in 
inoiioelnoinn, Plate II. shows it in a contrast of grays. 
Thi.'j effect is a modifieation of intensity. In figure a 
the white circle on dark gray is obviously whiter lhau 
that on light gray; and furllier, l>olh are whiter at tlie 
circmiifcreucc lhau in the wutre. So also a, which is t»f 
the same tint us seems ligliler, and n, wliirh is of the 
same tint as seems darker, lieraiiso a and n mutually 
intensify tlie difTercnce between tliciu. So that in f, whicli 
is u succession of nine shades evenly deepening in tint, catdi 
divibiun seems channelled like a temple eoliimn, one t'dge 
being artificially darkeinsl, the other nrliUcIully lightened, 
by contrast, yet on isolating curb tint It is s(‘en to be quite 
even. Finally, c be ing equal to c, and i> to </, let c and i> 
be juxtaposed and divided into three section.<«. It will 
then be seen that llio divisions of c seem to become buc^ 
cessively darker :ib they Itwivc the lino of junction, and 
those of l» surcossively lighter. 

To Huui up the effects of eolours iijMin one another when 
in ju):ta|K)siliuu, or when viewed in ra])id sneeession, it 
may bo laid down as a law that i‘ontra.ilcd colours tend to 
exatffftratc their contrast: thus thiik tints iiiuko light 
tints lighter, and Wee and coloured surfacc.s in¬ 

duce llicir opposite colour (i.c. their com])lemeiitaTy) upon 
those with which they are couiiiLsted. If A and n were 
respectively rod and blue (Plate! Jl.), A would lend to 
oruiige and n to green ul the jioint of jniictiun; and at 
(he same time if it weix> a palo hlnn wliile a woro an 
intense red, n w<(iil <1 ho made paler and a deeper in tint or 
iutcusity (ns apart from alteration of colour) ut the point 
of junctiuii, tills coutriLst of intensity us also the above- 
meiitiuned contrast ok culonr, growing less as tlic eye 
travels further fnnn the point of junction of the two 
colours. All tlieso experiments show the more clearly the 
larger the surface.s examined. 

C01.0T7R BLINDNESS. 'I'Jie fact that a certain 
percentage of persona arts horn every year either wholly or 
partially eulour blind, and unuldo in cuiiscqucnec to dis¬ 
tinguish diflen'nt etilours, generally red and green, has only 
been discovered within a com|)aratively rcamt date. Whei 
the almost universal emjdoyment of the tw'o colours named 
in railw'ay and naval signalling is considered, it will be 
obvious that the safety of trains uiid ships may at any time 
bo imperilled by a purbon whose duty it is to bo on tho 
lookout, and who is nnabic quickly and certainly to dis¬ 
tinguish botwccii tlicm. The true cxplanaliou of the causes 
of colour blindness in tliosc who are horn so, with organs 
of vision otherwise perfect, is still uuccrlain, hut it appears 
to be generally thought that the dofcM't lies in the sensorial 
centre, in tho brain, rather than in the o])tic nerve or tin 
eye itself. On the Continent it is usual t<i give tho namu 
of Daltonism to this peculiarity, after Dr. Dalton tho 
chemist, who was liiinself a sufferer; and as tbo term colour 
hlindnesH is in a certain senso misleading, the former is 
tlie more convenient. No cases of absolute insensibility tc 
all colour have, as far os is known, ever been encountered 
but the number of persons with false ideas of colour is very 
large. Some writers estimate the uumher of Daltonista 
in civilized countries at nlsiut 5 |tor cent, of the whol< 
population, but among unciviliztid nices tho proportion h 
much smaUer. It Is more comiiion in the case of maldl 
than females. Professor Delbccuf, a Belgian man of science. 


as discovered that by looking through certain chemical 
fluids contained wntbin glass it is possible to rectify some 
.Icscriptiuns of colour blindness, and there is tlierofore 
jvery ix’ason to hope that ut no veiy distant time instru- 
neiits will l)o made capable of entirely obviating colour 
dindness, much as lung and short sight are already cor¬ 
eeled by ordinary spectacles. 

Various ingenious methods of delecting the defect (with 
coloured plates or skoins of silk) have l^en contrived for 
use in the examinatiun of scmncn and railway servants, 
and by means c»f them it has often been found to exist 
n persons who had previously thought themselves quilo 
rce fivm it. 

COLOtnt OF TONE Is an expression now quite 
noeepted among musicians iw shadow lug forth the practical 
Ubc uiude by the composer of the difference of gualiltf iu 
nusical .sounds [See A<!Oustics.J A skilful contrast of 
tunc lends a brilliant colouring, u .subtle Imnnuny of tone 
adds tt quiet colour to an urche.stral emriposltion. The 
teim is perhaps nowhere better ju.stified than by tin! blind 
nusician who said that he snpposcd scarlet must be like 
the sound of the trumpet, judging by the description of its 
effect u;K>n the ayes of those who saw. 

COLOURS, BflLXTABY* arc tlie ensi^s or flogs 
belonging to each regiment in the army. They are ro- 
gai'dcd with a feeling almost akin to veneration by soldiers, 
who look upon them us.symbols of the prestige and reputa¬ 
tion of their rtigimcnt. The colours are carried by a sub¬ 
altern, who is aceumpauied by non-commissioned ofliccrs 
called colour-sergeants, w'hosc speciul duty in battle it is 
to defend them. Kacb regiiiKut has a pair of colours, 
one of which is called (ho royaly and is ^most alike for 
lach corjis; and tlic second the reginicntaly which coutaina 
tlie immc.s of the most important engagements in whicli 
the regiment has taken part. Tho eevomony of presentiug 
colours is alway.s accompanied with great military pomp, 
and is usually performed liy some huly of distinction. 

COLOURS OF TSZN FILMS are often called 
AViofoa’ji JlinffSy since they wero tii'st observed by that 
philosopher. If a thin film of air be inclosed between two 
glass }>Iatcs, winch are then pressed at tlieir centres by 
u clamp, coloured rings are seen extending around this as 
a centre, always in an invariable order, having correspond¬ 
ence to the thickness of tlio film of air. It is manifestly 
better that one of the plates should lie gently convex. So 
also if a drop of oil be placed on the sui^foce of water, or 
if tho well known soap-bubble be blown, liko colours, aris¬ 
ing from like causes, will be produced. The colours arc 
due to tho reflection from the inner surface “interfering” 
with (iial from tho outer surface. No colour is given by a 
film of air half-a-millionth of an inch in tbickuess, blue 
is pixiduced by fourtocn-mUliunths of an inch, orange by 
seventeen, bright red by eighteen and a third, emerald 
green by thirty-five and a quarter, and pale red by seventy- 
seven millionths of an inch; thicker films of air than tliia 
do not give colour. Newton gives twenty-eight different 
inca.mrcmeutK, bnt not so many shades of colour, some of 
tlie shades being produced I 7 more than one thickness. 
Tills is owing to the same effect of interference recurring 
for greater numbers of waves (i.e. for greater thickness of 
film) as for the original smaller number. It is easy to see 
that an effect due to live wave-lengths will be not unlikely 
to be produced also by ten wave-lengths, or by fifteen, &e. 
Films of other substances give the same order of colours, but 
for thinner films os the substance is denser. For instance, 
bloc is shown by an uir film of fonrtcon-mllliunths of an inch, 
by a film of water of only ten and a half millionths, and 
by one of gloss of but niuo-millionths of an inch. The 
colours givun hero are tboHO of films whtcli rofiect light, 
but if the light bo transmitted instead of reflected, the 
colours will be compleTnentaiy to those given; a film 
fourtccn-millioiUhs of on inch iu thickness which g^vos 
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blue, os meutiooed nbovc, wlicn viewed by reflected light, 
therefore pvee yellow when viewed by transmitted light, 
and so for other colours. 

COZtOmt-SISRGlIAirr, a non-commlssloued officer 
in the army one grade higher in rank than the ordinary 
sergeant. In the field ho is attached to the colours, but at 
other times performs the ordinary duties of a sergeant. There 
is one to eadi company, and their pay is 2r. hd, per day. 

COL'UBXR is a genus of Seupents belonging to the 
division ColiItduifokmia, and forming the type of iho 
large and important family Colubridm. In this family 
the head is distinct from the neck and covered with plates, 
and the teeth are numerous. The genus Coluber is worlds 
wide in Its distribution, and includes the serpent that was 
sacred to .£sculapius {Coluber (ueulapii). It is found in 
Austria, Hungary, Dalmatia, Italy, France, and the south¬ 
ern parts of Switzci’land. It attains a cousiderablo size, 
reaching from 4 to 6 feet in length. The body is rather 
compressed, the belly somewhat angular, tho tail of mod¬ 
erate dimensions, thick at tho base and pointed at tho 
extremity. Tho scales of tho trunk ore of a rhomboidul . 
form, of moderate size, and generally 8nnM>th, though on 
the hinder parts of the body tliey are slightly keeled. Tho 
head is scarcely distinct from the neck, is of an oblong 
shape, and has tho snout sumcwlmt cnnicnl, blunt, and 
rounded. The upper parts are of a more or less deep 
uniform brownish-gray, the under parts yellowish or 
marbled with gray. The lips and a large spot on tho 
neck, forming with that of the opposite side a kind of col¬ 
lar, are of a pale yellow, l>ccomiug effaced, however, in old 
indiridnnls. This scqient is very nimble in its movements, 
and readily climbs trees, but never takes to tho water 
except when compelled. It is ovi|)arouH. Its food con¬ 
sists of frogs, lizards, and small birds; bnt in a state of 
captivity it will never take any sustenance. When attacked 
it defends itself with boldness and vigour, but a few days 
are sufficient to render it tame, f^dilegel states that 
fbcTO used to be always a number of these serpents kept 
alive at the musenm in Vienna, and that they had such 
gentle habits that tlicy allowed themselves to be caressed 
by children and played with by them for hours together. 

Tho Black Skakk of North America belongs to a 
closely allied genus, Bascanium. The Common Snake 
(Tropidonotue uatrix) also belongs to this family. 

COLUBRIFOK'MIA is a great division of the order 
Ophidia (Serpents), comprising nearly all the innocnons 
snakes. In this suWder tho month is dilatable, and both 
jaws are fomislied with solid Jiooked teeth. These snakes 
all agree in having no poison-glands, though in some 
grooved fangs are present. The ^dy is covert with rows 
of large scab's, and tho bead with largo plates. In many 
the is prehensile. Rudiments of a pelvis and hind 
limbs are found in some of tlie Boidie. 

The Oolubriformia form a very large group, containing 
the majority of the known snakes. Tho famihes are numer¬ 
ous. The most important is the Boidse, cont^ning the 
Buas and tho Pythons, in which traces of hind limbs aro 
found. In the same famil/is the genns Eryx, which dif¬ 
fers from the Boa in ha^g a short non-prehensilo tail, and 

in frequenting sandy places. 
To this family also l^ngs 
the beautiful diamond shako 
(Morelia) of Australia. Next 
in importance come the Col- 
ubridn [see Coluber], 
forming a very large family 
widely distributed. The 
licnd of Linmons* Cslmar Calamarido) form a small 
iCal«n^a Linn«i). family of terrortrial snakes, 
baring a cylindrical body, sometimes resembling a piece of 
whipcord, and terminating in a tail uHOully short, cylindrical, 
And taperiug. The head (seo figure) is usually about tho 
VOL. IV. 


same size os the body and not distinct from the neck, 
and the snout is rounded or pointed. The tree snakes. 
(Dendrophidm) are abundant in the forests of tropical 
America and Indio. They usually have a very elongated 
form, attaining a length of 4 or 5 feet, and a thickness 
qqnal only to that of the little finger. Tho tail, Kdug very 
fine and slender, round or fiattened underneath, is well 
adapted fur assisting these animals to cling to the branches 
of trees, to suspend themselves there while they lie in wait 
for tlioir prey, while at the some time it seconds the sud¬ 
den spring which they make upon it. They are extremely 
active in their movements. Their food consists mmnly of 
small lizards and birds. The Dryophidao have similar 
habits, but aro nocturnal. The head of these snakes is 
peculiar, being very narrow and loug, and ending some¬ 
times in a*fiexible snout. With like haidts are tho Dip- 
sodidae, liaving a short broad head and a sliort snout. 
Tho Psammophidte are ground snakes frequenting plains, 
and found in tropical Africa and India. The body is 
elongated, and tho bead in distinct from tho neck. Tho 
body is covered will) smooth scales. A very peculiar 
family is found in South Africa, the Radiiodontidic, con¬ 
taining only ono genus, Raoiiiodon. The food of Uiese 
snakes consists entuely of eggs, and tiio strnctni e of their 
tcetli IB modified accordingly. The teeth in tho jaws aro 
very few and smidl, but the gullet is furnished with a 
series of instruments taking the place of teetb, which 
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break the slicll of the egg. The HomalopsidaB arc a family 
of fresb-water snakes abundant in India and tho Malay 
Archipelago. The licad is broad at tho base, extremely 
thick, high, and conical. The snout is short, and the nos¬ 
trils are placed on the top of it. Tlio AcroebordidiS are 
found in tho hfulay peninsula and archipelago. Tho body 
and head arc covered with small wart-Hko scalo.s. These 
snakes are viviparous. There are two genera, Acbochou- 
nua and ChcrNj'drns, the latter being aquatic. 

COZima'BA or COIiUBfBKnAK, ST., ono of tho 
most important pcrsonag<» in Irish and Sci>ttish ecclesias¬ 
tical history, was bom at Gartan, in the county of Donegal, 
in Ireland, on the 7th December, a.d. 621. Through both 
his parents he was descended from princely ancestors, and 
this union of noble races no doubt contributed to the ex¬ 
tended inilucnce which he subsequeutly acquired when edu¬ 
cation, piety, and zeal wero superadded. Culumba was early 
placed under the tuttdage of an ecclesiastic, spcctabitii 
vita presbyter,” in his native district, where he remained 
till he went to Moville, at tho bead of Strangford Lough, 
and became a pupil of tlie famous Bishop St. Fiunian or 
Finnan, where be received dcacon^s orders. Thenco ho 
proceeded to X^instcr, where, after having finished his 
studies, he was ordained a priest, and commenced those 
labours by which his fame was established. He founded 
the monastery of Derry, and in the year 653 that of 
Durrow; and djiriog the interval between that and his 
departure from Indand ho founded a vast number of 
monastic establishmonts, stated at 100 by Usher and 800 
by O’DonnoL In 663 he passed over with twelve attend¬ 
ants to the west of Scotland, possibly on the invitation of 
^bc provincial king Conoll, to whom he was allied by blood, 
^ his biographer Adamnan relates an interview between 
them, and tlie Irish annals record the donation of tho island 

13 
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of Hj or Iona as the result of the king’s approval. Hy seems 
at the time to have been unii(*r the joint jurisdiction of 
tbo Piets and Scots, and the conversion of the former to 
Christianity was tlie great object of the saint’s missionary 
exertions. Accordingly, ns soou ns ho had expelled the 
Druids and erected a monastery and cliurch, he visited 
King Bruidliu ut his fortress ucor Loch Ness, won his 
cBtci'in, effecled his conversion, and eventually succeeded ^ 
in planting Christianity throughout tlie district. Prom 
this lie extended his labours through the western isles of 
Scotiund, erecting churches, forming Christian communi- 
tics, and supplying religious teachers. From time to time the 
saint visited hie native land, where he continued to exer¬ 
cise no small influence and to be held in high vcuenitiou. 
At Icngtli, in the midst of his active and benofleent 
iinni.strutiouH In the island of his adoption, the saint felt 
the approach of death. The chapter of liis distinguished 
biographer which dcscrilMis the hist scenes of the saint’s 
life is, ns Dr. Reeves Justly observes, ^^us toucbiugly benu- 
llful u unrrativti as is to met with hi the whole range of 
ancient biography.” Retiring to an cmineneo that over¬ 
looked the settlement which was the work of liis piety and 
the lust object of his earthly aflectiuns, ho blessed his dis¬ 
ciples with uplifted hands; tlicncc des<u>ndlDg to the mon¬ 
astery ho resumed his accustomed task of transcribing 
the psalter. At midnight prayer he was tho first to enter 
the church, and his brethren found him kneeling Ix'foretho 
altar, his strength failing, but his countenanco full of joy 
and cheerfulness; and faintly miHiiig his hand with a 
parting benediction, his spirit passed tranquilly away 
without a struggle on the morning of Sunday tho ^th of 
June, 6l>7. Adomnan's “Life of St. Colmnba” has been 
frc(;ucntly printed. The last edition, by Dr. Reeves, 
Dnhlin, i8o7, is one of tho most valuable amlrlbutions to 
Irish liistory. 

COLXJM'BA NO'ACHX (the Dove of Noiili), » con- 
sicllation formed by Halley elosu to tbo hinder feet of 
Canis Major. See Plate Constellations. 

COLXTM'BjE is an order of birds stnndiug in an inter- 
mediate position lietweeu the Passeues aud the Gai^- 
unjE. With tho former they agree in their nidlflcntion 
and in the holpiessnoss of their young, whieJi remain in the 
nest for a considerable time, and require to be carefully 
tended and fed by the parent birds, while they approach 
tl>e latter to a considerable extent in their structure. In¬ 
deed, by some ornithologists the Culumbu) ore amalgamated 
with the Gallmo) to form a bingto order. Thero is, 
howcNur, one iinpurtaut peculiarity whitdi distinguishes 
tlie pIgeuiiH from all birds—the walls of that dilution of 
the (esophagus which usually goes by the name of tho crop 
are furnished with a number of glands, from which during 
tho breeding season a milky juice exudes; this mingles 
with the food in tbo crop, soaks into it, and softens it. 

The principal distinctive character of the Columbso is 
furnished by Uio siructurv of the bill. ’I'hc upper man¬ 
dible consists of a herny apical portion, which is often of 
considerable length and strength, but its base is formed 
by a convex cortila^nous plate, in the anterior portion of 
which tho nostrils arc sitoateci. Tho skin covering the 
cartilaginous portion of tho bill is of a soft texture, very 
difi'erent from that of tiie rest of tbo bill; it is sometimes 
amootii and clothed with a sort of scurf, but in other cases 
it is warty, or even developed into a fleshy wattle. This 
is espcciaUy the cose in some domesticated varieties of 
the pigeon. • 

The Columbs are provided with short tarsi and moder¬ 
ately long toes, all scutcllated. Tho toes aro four in 
number, three in front and one behind; the anterior toes 
are not united by a membrane at thinrhmia; tho hinder 
toe is placed in the same ])Iane as tlic anterior toes, and 
the whole sole of tbo foot is formed by suft papillated pads, 
irhich ore usually a good deal wider thou the scuteUated 


upper portion of the toes. Tho wings, which are generally 
long and pointed, contain ten primaiy quills, aud tbo tail 
usually consists of twelve feathers, although in some cases 
tlicrn ore sixteen. An im|>ortant distinctive character of 
the birds of this order os compared with the GaUime, is to 
be found in the fact that their feathers aro destitute of 
plumules or accessory plumes. 

Tlio Columbie are divided into three families. The first, 
comprising nearly all the members of the order, is the 
Oolumbidffi or Pigeons. The second contains the Doi>0, 
n<»w extinct. Thu third family contoius only the genns 
Diduiiculus, an intermediate funn hetwoen the tme pigeons 
and the dodo. Tho birds in the Plate on this subject all 
belong to the Columbids. 

COL^nSSBAN* ST., another distinguished Irish mis¬ 
sionary of the sixth century, must not Iw confounded with 
St. Gulumiia. He was horn about 543 in Ireland, then in 
all tho fervour of a new conversion, aud started out to 
attack tho ignorance of tho heathen in foreign lands. 
Columban devoted himself to Burgundy, his friend St. 
Gall to the mountain district of what we now call Switzer¬ 
land, which still bears his name in gratitude. It was pro¬ 
bably these snetmstis where Rome hud failed, that excited 
Gregory the Great to attempt tho conversion of Brltdii hy 
the famous mission of St. Augustine. After govcnimg tlio 
monastery of Luxenil for twenty years, Columban went to- 
Italy and founded the Abbey of Bobio, among the Apeu- 
nlnos, near Maples, and Itere ho died in fll5. 

COLUBCBA^RIUM, a ])lace of sepulture used for the 
n^b(‘S of the Romans after tho custom of buruing tho dead 
had been introducxid among them. The word columbarium 
lignifies a dovecot, and its application to the Roman places 
)f intennent has arisen from the resemblance between tho 
small arched holes which contain the sepulchral urns, 
called ollx, and tho recesses formed for tlic doves in a 
do^ ccot. In the Villa Codini, at Rome, is a very cxtotiblve 
columbarium iu ver) perfect preservation, with many scores 
of apertures. 

Probably the Romans of the lower orders were chiefly 
those interred in tho columbaria, which answered some^viiat 
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to our cemeteries of the present day. Distinguishod per¬ 
sons or families had separate tombs. 

QOLUM'BIA, BRinSH. See BniTisii OoLUMniA. 

COLUM^BZA, the capital of South Carolina in the 
United States, is a bcautifol and healthy town on tho 
Congaree River. There arc a state house, a college, and &• 
lunatic asylum. Population, 10,036. 

COLUM'BIA, DXSmZCT OV, is a portion of ter- 
ritoiy which was formerly appropriated to tho general 
government of tl>o United States. The district at first 
contained 100 square miles, lying on l»oth sides of tll(^ 
Putoiimc, and was ceded to the Federal government in 
1790 by the States of Virginia and Maryland. Besides, 
tho city of Wasiiingtoji, the seat of Congress and rcai- 
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(Icnce of tho presidont and otiier chief officers of the United 
Shites, it contained the cities of Alexandria and Goorgo- 
town. By an Act of Congr^s in 1846 the county and city 
of Alexandria were restored to Virginia, and tho district is 
now conhned to the Maryland side of tlie I'otoinac, and has 
an area of about 64 square miles. Tho popuktion within 
the present limits in 1880 was 177,624. Tho district is 
under tho control of Congress, and its munictipal affairs are 
regulated by three commissioners appointed by the presi¬ 
dent and senate, by yiituo of a law of 1874. The tides 
of the Atlantic ascend tho Potomac as far os Georgetown, 
whivli is uii the north-east bank of the river, 2 miles west 
fiYiin Wushiugton, and about 200 miles from the mouth 
of the river. Vessels of large size ascend to the United 
States’ na^•y-yard at Washington. At Alexandria, G jnilos 
below Washington, tho river is a mile wide and 30 or 40 
feet d<rp. Tho Chesapeake and Ohio Canal commences ut 
Georgetown, and connects it with Cumberland, tho centre 
of the biluininons cool region of the state of Maryland. It 
is 180 miles in lengtli, and transports 1,000,000 tons of 
coal per annum. 

COLUU'BIUM. See Kioniiriw. 

CO£i’inMI'BnS» the capital of the state of Ohio, county 
Franklin, United States, is situated on tho east bank of 
the Scioto, immediately jadow tho conllueucu of the Whet¬ 
stone. It is a handsome town, the buildings being on a 
largo scale. The capital, the pcnitcntiaiy, and the lunatic 
asylum are nil fine buildings, and there are several large 
plcasiive-grounds. Numerous manufactures are carried on, 
and it is a centre for various railways. ColnmbuH was first 
made a settlement in 1812, and was constituted a city in 
1834. Population, 61,247. 

COLUM'BUS, CHRIS'TOPHBR (a name Latinized 
from tlie Italian Colombo and the Spanish Colon)^ was 
burn at Genoa, according to tho best anthoritics, about the 
year 1436. His father, who was a wool-comber, sent him 
to Pavia to bo educated, and lie there showed a strong 
taste for geometry, geography, and astronomy, or, as it was 
then termed, astrology. He went to sea wium ho was 
about fourteen or fifteen years of ago, and In tho early 
years of his lifo made numerous voyiigos, including some 
to Iceland, Guinea, and England. 

About tile year 1470 he settled at Lisbon, then the great 
resort of travellers and navigators, whom Prince Henry of 
I’ortugal Idghly <!ncouraged. Here Columbia married tho 
daughter of an Italian colled Patcstrcllo, wlio had colonized 
and governed the island of Porto Santo, near Madeira, 
and whose poiwrs, charts, and journals were highly servicc- 
ahlo to him. Columbus resid^ also some iimo at Porto 
Santo, tho then rticent discovery of which, together with 
the great interest nearly everywhere taken in umritimo re¬ 
search at this period, naturally helped to kindle his adven¬ 
turous spirit to the point of enthusiasm on that subject. 
Moreover, tho legends of the island of Cipnngo (Japan), 
Mango (Southern China), and Cathay, the opinions of tho 
ancients, the travels of the modems, his belief in the 
Toundness of tho earth, in its supposed smallness, and in 
the imaginary prolongation of Asia to the cast, all unikd 
to implant in his mind a firm conviction of the practica¬ 
bility of crossing the Atlantic and of landing on the oasfi'm 
shores of Asia. Ho applied first for assistance in tlie 
equipment of an expedition to the senate of his native city, 
but his offers being refused he then appealed to tho King 
of Portugal. King John II., after having referred the 
project to a maritime jnfito, sen^ a caravel under tho 
pretext of taking provisions to the Capo Verd Islands, but 
with secret instructions to try tho route marked in tho 
papers of Columhns. Tho pilots, however, losing all 
conrago, pnt back to Lisbon and ridiculed the schcinc. 
Indignant at such duplicity, Columbus left Lisbon in 
1484, and sent his brotlier B^holomow to make proposals 
to Henry VIL of England. 


After many rebuffs and diBap]K}intmcnts, Columbus 
arrived in the course of his wanderings at Palos, a small 
seaport in Andalnsia. Stopping one day at tho Franciscan 
convent of La Rabida to beg some bread and water fur bis 
motherless child (who lived to become second admiral of 
%ho Indies), tho superior, .Tuan Perez de Marchena, was 
so struck with Uic grandeur of his views tliat he detained 
him as a guest, and ultimately gave him a letter of intro¬ 
duction to the confessor of Isabella of Spain, Fernando de 
Talavcra. After long wmtiug and many difficulties, an 
agreement w’os at length come to l)etwocn him and Ferdinand 
and Isabella, and signed at Granada 17th April, 1*402. 

On 3rd August of tlui same year Columbus, os admiral 
of the Hcas and binds which he expected to discover, set 
sail from the bar of Sidtes, near Palos, with tliree vessels 
and 120 men, who w<*rc fall of doubts and fears, and were 
partly pressed into the service. For tbe magnitude of tho 
enterprise the squadron w'as on a wonderfully small scale. 
One of Ihi* vessels was commanded by Martin Alonzo IMn- 
zon and his brother, the second by xmother brother, while 
the third and largest, pn;j)ared expressly for the v»)y{^c, 
and decked, was the admiral's ship. With great difficidty 
he succeeded in inducing bis crow to porsi'vcTO through a 
tedious voyage, till on lllli October, 1402, tho evidences 
of land beyond w'crc such ns to convince the most dejected. 
Accordingly, after the evening pmyer, Columbus ordered a 
careful lookout, and himself remained on tbe high stern 
of his vessel frf»m ten o’clock, when he had observed glim- 
iiicrings of light, ns he 8npp>scd, on shore, till two in tho 
morning, when tiie foremost vessel fired a gun as a signal 
of land having been discovered. Not an eye was closed 
that night, and on 12th October, with tears of joy, after 
fcivld thanksgivings, Cuiumbus kissed the earth on which 
he landed, and witli great snlcmnity planted the cross in 
the new world, on the small island of Guanuhani, or as ho 
named it, San Salvador. Those who had lately heoii mwt 
in despair were now the most extravagant in tho mani¬ 
festation of their joy. 

On the 24th Columbus set out in quest of gold and 
Cipongo (.Tapnn). After discovering Oojicepcion, Exmno, 
and Isla I.arga, Cuba broke iii>on liiin like an clysiiim; ho 
no longer doubted that this heantifnl land was the real 
Cipnngo. When this delusion was over, he fancied Cuba, 
which to tho time of his death he took for part of tho main¬ 
land of India, to ho not far from Mango and Cathay. He 
next took Hayti, or Santo Domingo, for the ancient Ophir, 
the source of the riches of Solomon, hut he gave it the 
Latin diminutive of Ilisjmiiinlu, from its resembling tbe 
fairest tracts of S]»ain. Leaving here the germ of a future 
colony, he set sail homeward in January, 1423. After 
weathering a dreadful storm, he at last landed triumph¬ 
antly at Palos, 16th March, 1423. He linuiediately pro¬ 
ceeded to Barcelona, where Ferdinand and Isabella received 
him seated in state, rose ns ho approached, raised him 
as ho kneeled to kiss their Imnds, and ordered him to 
he seated in their presence. 

On 25th September, 142.3, Colnmbus left Cadiz on a 
second expedition, with seventeen ships and 1600 men. 
He discovered the Curribbeu Islands, Pnorto Rico, and 
Jamaica; and after repeated mutinies of his colonists and 
great hardships, he returned against the trade-winds to 
Cadiz, 11th June, 1496. Having dispelled all the calum¬ 
nies that had accumulated upon him, Columbus embarked 
on tbe 30th of May, 1498, at San Lncar do BaiTameda, 
on a third expedition, with only six vessels. In this 
voyage ho discovered Trinidad, the mouths of tho Orinoco, 
the coast of Paria, and the Margarita and Cubagua Islinds. 
Oil 14th August he boro away for Hisjiuiiiola to recruit his 
health. While here the intrigues of his enemies induced 
Ferdinand iu July, 1500, to despatch Francisco Bovadilla 
to supersede Columbus, and bring him hack in chains. 
1 Vallejo, tlie officer who had him in charge, would have 
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taken hilt chains ofT, hut Culumbus proudly refused. The 
{general burst of indignation at Cadiz, wiiich was echoed 
throughout Sp.!!]!, on tlic arrival of Columbus in fetters 
compelled Ferdinand liiiiibulf to diuclaini all knowledge of 
the shameful transaction. With restricted powers and n 
broken frame, bat with his ever-soaring and irreprcsBiblcf 
enthuHiasm, Columbus sailed from Cadiz again on the lith 
May, 1502, with four caravels and 150 men, in scorch of a 
passage to the Kost Indies near the Isthmos of Darien, 
which shonld supersede that of Vasco da Gama. The 
mutiny of his crew compelled him to abandon this search 
after coasting the Mosqnilo Coast, Costa Rica, and Verugua 
to the point called El Retrotc. Sailing homewards after a 
long sojourn at Jamaica, he anchored liis tempest-tossed 
and shattered bark at San Lucar towards tlie close of the 
year 1504. From San Lucar he 'pnirreded to Sevilla, 
where he scxin after received tiie news of the death of his 
patroness Isabella.. lie wa.s detained by illness till the 
spring of 1505, when ho arrived at Segovia, only, liowever, 
to find Ferdinand basely iiiigrafi:ful, nnd to linger on iu 
neglect and poverty till relieved by death at Valhulolid on 
20tli May, 1500, lie was buried in the same city, but his 
remains have since been thrice removed, and now rest in 
the cathedral church of Ilavamu 

COIiUMEIi'IiA, in botany, is the name givt'U to a mass 
of tissue ocenpying the axis of the ca}>sule (or spore-case) 
in mosses, the tissue surrounding it Is'ing developed Into 
sporc.s; among llcpaticm the columella occurs in Antho- 
ceros. The name is also given to the prolongation of the 
stalk into the spore-case (sjwrangmm), wliich occurs in 
the Stemonitea* among the Myxnmycctcs; and to the pro- 
hmgaliun of the fertile vein in the leaves of certain ferns 
(Hymcnophyllacca»),aronnd which the sporangiaaregroiiped. 

Coi.UMRLi.A, in zoology, is applied to tho ccntiul axis 
or pillar in tho tliecie of many corals ; .and to the axis of 
tho shell In Gasterupods, round which the whorls are coiled. 

COLUMfeLIiZA'CEAB, a dhuidrous order of Gamo- 
rRTAT.AC, consisting of a few South American and Mexican 
plants of no known use. From other orders of the cohort 
IVrsoniilcs, to which it belongs, it is distinguished in the 
following points:—There are two stamens, with large 
riiinous anthers; tho ovuiy is inferior, scai'cely two-celled, 
with tho two placentas meeting iu tho middle: tho cap¬ 
sule is spuriously four-celled; the seeds arc albuminous, 
with minute embryo. The plants in this order are shrubs 
or small trees, with opposite leaves and rotate corolla. 

COXcITMN (Lat. cnlumna). In architecture tho column 
is a member of nn order whose section through its axis is 
usually not a parallelogram, but a frnstum of an elongated 
parabola, the pobition of the largest diameter of the swell¬ 
ing from the straight line, termed the entasis, being about 
onc-third tho height of the colnmu from its lower extn^mity. 
A column is circular on every horizontal section, and con¬ 
sists of a base, shaft or body, aud capital. It diflors from 
a pilaster, whicli is sqnar' on tho horizontal section. 

The Romans enumorai. d five orders (genera) of columns 
—Doric, louic, Corinthian, Tuscan or Roman Doric, and 
Composite; but tho Greeks, from whom the former un¬ 
doubtedly derived their arclntectnrc, only the first three. 

The Grecian Doric, illustrated iu fig. 1 In Flatc, is 
the most ancient of the orders, and wliile employed by 
tlie Greeks was without a base. Tho surface of the 
shaft is usually worked into twenty very flat flutes, 
meeting each other at on edge, which is sometimes a little 
rounded The upper mcml^r of the capital is a square 
abacus or thin plinth, under which there is a large and 
elegant ovolo of great projection. On tho lowor part of 
the ovolo are three fillets or annulets, which project from 
its surface, and have of course equally recess^ spaces 
between them. The Hutings of this column terminate on 
the under side of the lowest of these fillets. 

Tho Grecian Ionic column is represented in our second 


figure. It is provided w’ith a base, and its shaft is sbmo- 
times plain, but is frequently cut into twenty-four fiutes 
with fillets betwHm them. Tbe taper of the shaft is less 
than that of the Doric. 

Tile Corinthian (fig. 3) is the third and lost of the 
Grecian orders. Upon this order the ancients lavished tho 
utmost efifurts of their creative genius, and it remains the 
most magnificent of their triumphs. The distmguUhing 
featui*6 of this column is the capital, which consists of a 
solid body or nucleus in the shape of a bell, surrounded by 
two tiers of acanthus leaves, eight in each tier. The upper 
end of the fiuted shaft finishes with an astragal, binding 
the leaves togi‘thcr at the roots. Above the leaves rise 
eight twisted and fiuted stalks, spreodiug into open volutes, 
which support the abacus. The base of the column is the 
same os the Ionic base, and tlie idiaft is fiuted. 

The Roman Doric or ICtmscan column had originally no 
base, but the addition of a base is an improvement. The 
cu})ital has a greater number of members than the Grecian, 
and is of a ligliter cliaracter. Tho shaft is more siender 
than tho other, and very M'hlom fiuted; when it is so the 
flutes are twenty in number, and are separated by fillets. 
The shaft is finished at the upper end with an astiagol and 
a fillet, which support tlic capital instead of one or more 
channels ok in the Grecian. For further particulars of tho 
ancient columns see articles Gkkkk AitciiiTKCTUitK and 
Roman Aiichiticctukic. 

COLTTRB (from Gr. Icolouein^ to divide), a great 
circle of the heavenly sphere, that is, a circle dividing the 
sphere into two equal parts or hemispheres. Tbe equator 
is such a great circle; the ecliptic is another such, &c. 
Then* are two colures, each of whicli posses through tlie 
two poles—the e<iuinoctiai colure passing tlirough tho equi¬ 
noctial points, nnd tho noUiitial colure passing throngh 
the solstitial points of the ecliptic. It is evident, thcro- 
fore, tliat tiiccolurcs are at right angles to each other, aud 
that they divide the lieavens into four equal ports. They 
will bo found dividing thus each hemisphere in our Plato 
Consteixations. 

COItUni'A (from Or. kolouein^ to divide, tho plant 
being said to die when the branches are cut off), Bidder 
Senna, a genus of legnminous shrubs. The leaves of Colutea 
arboreafxne^ which is found in the ascent to the crater of 
Vesuvius, where scarcely any other plant is to be met with, 
answer all the purposes of senna. There are seven or eight 
species of colutea, natives of Central and South Europe, 
and of temperate nnd subtropical Asia. Tho style is 
bearded, with the stigma very prominent below the apex 
among the hairs; tho pod is membranous and inflated. It 
belongs to the order Leovminobac. 

COIiY (Colius) is a genus of birds belonging to tbe 
ScANaf)UE8. These bir^ have the hinder too somewhat 
versatile, so that all four toes may be directed forwards, 
and tbe margins of the upper mandible are smooth. They 
are found at the Cape of Good Ilope and throughout 
Eastern Africa to AhyHsioia, where they are abundant; at 
tho Cape tli^ are called Muye^voogd^ or mouse-birds, by 
the Dutch colonists, partly on account of their soft plu¬ 
mage, and partly from their mouse-like movements iu tho 
bushes. They have tho peculiar habit of hanging by one 
foot, with the head downwards. Their food consuts prin¬ 
cipally of fruits. 

The Capo or White-backed Coly (^CoUu$ capemie) 
measures rather more than 6 inches in length; it has the 
head, crest, and throat ashy grfy, the forehead block, and 
tho upper surface pearly gray, with a white band running 
from the middle of tbe bock to tho romp, where it termi¬ 
nates in a small tuft of purple feathers; lower surface 
is reddish white. The cry of this bird is described as 
resembling the syllablos gw-wi, quivoiwi^ strongly 

articulated. With its congeners it pluniders the gardens at 
the Cape of Good Hope; descending upon these in great 
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fiockB it attackfl the fruits^ the buds of the treoB, and even | 
the yoang shoots of the herboceons plants, often destroying 
almost everything in the garden in a few minutes. 

COL'TTON* a market-town in the county of Devon, 
is situated on the littlo nver Coly, a feeder of the Axe, 
about 22 miles E. from Exeter and 147 miles from |, 
London by the South-western Kailway. 'fhe town is pleas¬ 
antly utuated. The houses, many of which aro ancient, 
are prindpally of flint Since the opening of the railway 
some new ones hare been built, and its trade has somowhat 
revived. The church is a fine cruciform structure in the 
Perpendicular English style. The town contains some 
paper and com mills, an iron-foundry, and some tanneries. 
Many of the females are employed in the manufacture of 
Honiton lace. The population in 1881 was 2380. 

CO'aiA» a Greek word (kdma) signifying profound 
sleep. Coma ia a morbid condition of the brain attended 
with loss of stmsation and voluntary motion, the patient 
lying as if in deep sleep. It can scarcely be considered a 
primary or idiopathic disease; it is rather symptomatic of 
that condition of the brain which, when in sufficient inten- ' 
sity, produces apoplexy. If it be regarded as a positive ’ 
disease it most bo considered as a milder form of apoplexy. 
It exists in different degrees of intensity, several of which | 
degrees, as they ore attended with sumo variety In the j 
symptoms and are dependent on somo modification of the 
pathological condition of the brain, so they have acquired 
distinct names. IVheu there is a state of mental and 
physical torpor, indicated by an almost constant tendency 
to sleep and great inaptitude for muscular exertion—^whon 
the patient is sensible only os long as he is strongly excited, 
and as soon os the external stimulus is withdrawn lapses 
into a state of forgetfulness—'the oflcction is called lethargy. 
Wlion no distinct consciousness returns, however, the patient 
may bo roused or stimnlated, though there stUl remains 
somo indication of feeling on the application of mechaniciU 
irritation, as on being pricked or pinched; nils affection is 
called stupor. But when the insensibility is so great that 
the patient indicates neither sensation nor feeling, whatever 
mechanical stimulus be applied, this state is often colled, 
by way of eminence, coma. This comatose state invariably 
accompanies apoplexy, and, as bos been stated, coma, when 
intense, passes into Apoplext. 

CO'BIA C^hair”) is the scientific name given to the 

hoodof a comet, and may or may not have a nucleus 
within it, and a tail streaming from it. See Comet. 

CO'lfA BXBXKl'CKS (Berenice's Hair), one of 
Ptolemy's constellations, no donbt formerly mode part of 
Leo. It received its name from Berenice, queen of Ptolemy 
Eucrgetes, ono of the Macedonian rulers of Egypt. During 
her husband’s wars in Asia the queen vowed her hmr to 
Vonns for his safe retnm; and the courtly astronomers 
of the time professed to liave discovered this new constella¬ 
tion, which was none other than the queen’s hair set in 
the skies as a memorial of her devotion. One thing is his¬ 
torically certain, the hair was missing from the temple of 
Vonns. Coma l^renices is figured in our Plate Cokstel- 
LA1ION8, Nortliern Hemisphere, touching the equinoctial 
eoluro, between Leo and Virgo. It is a somewhat widely 
dispersed dnster of small stars, but is easily recognizable 
in the heavens. It is amidst a system of nebuls, and Sir 
'William Herschel considered that it itself contained the 
nearest nebulsc of the group. 

CO^MA&UM« a subgenns of plants belonging to the 
order Kosaoej£, and only differing from PotentiUa in the 
spongy nature of the receptacle. Comarum paluttre is 
tlie marsh cinquefoil. It is a native of Great Britain, 
growing in marges and peaty bogs. The fmit is called in 
Scotland ** cowberries.” The root dyes wool of a dirty red 
colour, and possesses a sufficient amount of tannin to ren¬ 
der tliem available for making leather. 

COKAT'VLA* See Fkatubb-star. 


COMB. an instrument with teeth used for separating, 
adjusting, and cleansing the hair, and in the manufacture 
of wool, flax, &C. The use of combs for adjusting the hair 
dates from a very early period, and though this instrument 
is not mentioned in the Bible, combs made of ivory were 
iUscd by the ancient Egyptians. Among the ancient Greeks 
it was customary for hath sexes to wear their hair long, 
and they used combs mode of boxwood, ivory, and metal, 
though it does not appear that they were over worn as 
ornaments. Similar materials were used by the Romans, 
and combs m«ado of bone or ivory have been unearthed in 
somo of tho Roman burial-places of Groat Britain. In 
medisval times carved and ornamented combs were used 
by wealthy ladies, and also by ecclesiastics when preparing 
for the more solemn services of tho church. There ore sovc- 
rul combs treasured as sacred relics by tho Roman Catholic 
Church. At tho present day combs are made from the 
horns and hoofs of cattle, bone, tortoise-shell, ivory, wood, 
metal, and hardened india-rubber. 

COBCBB, GSOBOB. a celebrated phrenologist and 
moral philosopher, was bom at Edinburgh on 2l8t October, 
1788. lie commenced life as a writer to the signet in 1812, 
but after twenty-five years practice ho relinquished tho law, 
and thenceforward devoted liimsclf entirely to science. lie 
mode the acquaintance of Dr. Spurzheim in 181G, and 
having been converted to his views on phrenology, bo pub¬ 
lished several works on the subject. During the whole of 
his life ho remained a consistent believer in phrenology. 
But ho was no mere disciple of Spurzheim and Gall; his 
ultimate system was his o\m, and the great work in which 
ho finally expounded that system is replete with sketches 
of character and of mental |M‘enliarities and actions from 
which any inqnircr, phrenologist or not, may obtain mneb 
instmetion. His reputation cliiefly rests on the Constitu¬ 
tion of Man,” in which the old idea of a fancied opposition 
between matter (or the world) and spirit is shown to Ixt 
entirely erroneous, and it is demonstrated with great ability 
and logic that wo ore placed in the midst of a material 
universe ever acting upon us and governed by a perfect 
order. We cannot change the universe, tlierefore wc must 
place ourselves in harmony with it; we must ascertain and 
recognize its laws, and submit ourselves in willing obedience 
to their behests. This is the grand and sole thesis of tho 

Constitution of Man,” but it is not laid down as a more 
abstraction in that remarkable mlome. Mr. Combe pur¬ 
sues it through momentous consequences, and expounds 
principles which have sinco been adopted as the gronnd of 
much valuable and important legislation. The Constitu¬ 
tion of Man” had a very extensive sole in Europe and 
America. Combe spent some years in lecturing, not only In 
his native country, but also in America and Germany. He 
married. In 183B, Cedlia Siddons, a daughter of the famous 
actress, and died at Famluun, near London, in 1858. 
(See “The Life of George Combe,” by Charles Gibbon.) 

COBSBZNATXOK XA.W8. Tlie laws Imown by this 
name wore repealed in 1824. Till then any combination 
of any two or more masters, or of any two or more work¬ 
men, to lower or raise wages, or to increase or diminish 
the number of hours of work, or quantity of work to be 
done, was punishable at common law as a misdemeanour; 
and there were also thirty-five statutes in existence (most 
of them applying to particular trades) probibitiug oomblua- 
tions of workmen agmnst masters. Tho Act passed in 
1824 (5 Geo. IV. c. 95) repealed all the statute and com¬ 
mon law against combinations of musters and of workmen, 
provided a summary mode of conviction, and a punishment 
not exceeding two months’ imprisonment for violent inter¬ 
ference with workmen or masters, and for combiimtions for 
violent interference, and contain^ a proviso witli regard 
to combinations for violent interference that no law in 
force with regard to them should be altered or affected by 
the Act; bat all tho common law against combinations 
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bcln^ repealed by the Act, tliis pro\'iso was considered as 
of no force. 

Immediately after Oie jtassinj; of llils Act a number of 
widely organized utul fonnidaide combinations arose in 
varioas trades and mnnufartures for the pnrjKisc of con* 
trolling the masters as to the way in which they should^ 
conduct tlioir business; and the extent to which the Act 
had repealed tho cotninou Inw 1>cmg donbtful, and the Act 
lia\ing clearly gone bojund the resolutions on which it was 
grounded in legalizing combinations, the 6 Geo. IV. c. 12D 
was passed. This Act was repealed by the 22 Viet. c. 34, 
which roiJeved from all prosecution and punisliment per¬ 
sons meeting solely to wnsult upon rate of wages or hours 
of work, or entering into any agreement, verbal or written, 
on thcs»o points. And it provided a punishment of not 
more than three months' imprisonment, with or witliont 
hard labour, for anyone using riolcncc or threats to mukt;. 
a workman leave his hiring, or return work niiBnished, nr 
refuse to accept work, or belong to any club, or contribute 
to liny common fund, or pay any fine for not belonging t.o 
any clnb, or for not coulributing to u common fund, or 
for refusing to confonn to any nilcs made for advance 
of wages or lessening of the hours of work, or regulations 
of the mode of canying on any business, and for aiiyou(5 
using violence in order to cause a iiinsler to alter his mode 
of carrying on h!s business. 

A royal commission was appointed in 18C3 to inquire 
into the working of these laws, and as a result the 
Criminal Law Ameiidnieiit Act of 1871 was passed. 
Tins provided that **iio person should be liable to any 
punishment for doing or conspiring to do any act on the 
ground that such act restrains or tends to restrain the free 
course of trade,” unless such net is one of those before 
specified, and was done with the object of coercion. It 
was supposed that this Act would have gone far to prevent 
trade strikes, but it did nut, and many Cfmviclions took 
place under it which were somewhat unoxpuuted, and gave 
very great dissatisfaction to workmen. Ultimately tho 
Conspiracy and I’rotectiou of Pnqierty Act was })assed in 
1875, the provisions of which will bo found fully described 
in the article Tiiaiic: Societiks; but it may bo noted 
here that its cliief feature, as regards the subject of this 
article, is that no agreement or combination between two 
or more persons to do any act in furtherance of a trade 
dispute l^tween employers and workmen shall bo indictable 
us a conspiracy, if the act is not punishable when done by 
one person. 

COMBINATZONAI. TONSS. in mnsic, were dis¬ 
covered by a German organist named Sorgo in 174r>, but 
first fully treated of by Tartini in his remarkable treatise 
“ Trnttato di Musica sccondo la Y(?ra Sclenza dell' Ar¬ 
menia " (Padova, 1764). 

Combinational toners are beard wliencvcr {wo musical 
tones of difTcrent pitch are sounded together loudly and 
continnously. The pitch of a combinational tone is in 
nearly all cases different f‘^ m that of either of the tones 
producing it; and it is cosily distinguishable from any of 
tho upper partials of either of the generating tones, ns it 
only starts into existence when tho second lone is sounded. 
There arc two kinds, tlie difference tone* and tho summa¬ 
tion tones, tho latter hdng difficult to hear. 

It is easy enough to bear a difference tone. Put down 

(fig. 1) on a hunnonium or a concertino, and when it is 
sounded loudly add to it; at once you will hear c if 
tho force of sound is snfiicicntly great to disturb tho 
balance of rlasticlty of the air, so as to overthrow tho 
usoal law of acoustics that a compound vibration is always 
equal exactly to the sum of the individual vibrations. It 
is evident that c, c\ g' bear the relations to one another of 
the partials 1 2 3 of a compound tone [see Acoustics, 
especially tlic illustration on p. 45]. Next sound e' loudly 
»iid afterwards add g* (fig. 2), and the difference tone C, 


an octave below flic first, will be heard, better than the other 
indeed, since it is so much further off from its generatom. 
Ifero wo have notes in the relation of the ^riials 14 5 
of a compound tone. Next sound V* and c”\ and the 
same differcnco tone C is licard-~tbo tones now standing 
in tlio relation of the partials 1 15 16 of a compound tone, 
and the combinational tone still further off and still moro 
distinct. It seems, tlien, that if we ascertain tlio differ¬ 
ence between two tones, that difference will give ns the 


1 2 8 4 5 6 



combinational tone resulting from wmnding them violently 
and Kimultuneously. Wo liavo used the. partials of C, but 
of course tlio same calculation applies to those of every 
other note—fur InKtiuice, ns in fig. 4, from o" aud h” wo 
get a comhinational difiramce tone A; since. A, a", and V 
ore as partials 1 8 0 (of A), and 1 is tlio difference betwecu 
8 and 1). It is also very astonishing on ii first cxpericnco 
to hear the combinational tone, produced without any appa¬ 
rent cause—a “ innsirol ghost ” indeed—leap up and down 
from G to A as the tone accompanying V* shifts from c"' 
to and back, tho being held down in both combina¬ 
tions 3 and 4. It gives tlie same results if wc take tho 
difference of the vibration numbers of the tones [see 
Acoustics] instead of regarding tlm tones as partials of 
a compound ^ne, fur in fig. 1 tho difference of 250 (c^) 
and 8H4 (.7') is 128, which number of vibrations per 
second gives c; and In fig. 3 the difference of OGO {p”) and 
1024 (c'") is 04, which gives C, &c. 

It follows from the modem discovorie.s of Helmholtz 
[sec Acoustics] that tho partials (at least the stronger 
ones) of a compound tone will give combinational tones os 
well os their primes. For in fig. 5 take first tho position of 
fig. 2 (e' and g% with C os a difference tone. It is mani¬ 
fest that the second partial of the compound tone of which 
e' is the prime, is e'*; now the differcnco tone of the prime 
g* with tho partial e" is not G but o'; and with care, or 
with tho assistance of a resonator, this multiple com¬ 
binational tono” may be heard. If wc consider tho effect 
of tho second partial of on the other hand, with the 
prime of e\ tho multiple combinational tone” will contain 
b' (448), llic difference of e' (320) and ff' (768). 

Farther, wo have hitherto considered “combinational 
tones of the first order,” but tbero are also those of tho 
secottd order —those, namely, produced by combination of 
the differcuco tones with the generating tones. Thus 
(fig. 6), keeping still to the minor third, e' g\ with tlie first- 
order combinational tone C, it is evident that if tliis last 
is powerful enough to c.ombinc with tho prime tones on its 
own account it will give two other combinational tones, of 
tho “second order,” nmnoly; for the difference between 
C (64) aud e' (320) is c' (250), and the difference between 
C (04) and (384) is e' (820); the latter being the 
same os one of the prime tones in tliis cose is therefore not 
separately audible, bat it gives greater resonance to that 
prime. It must be said, to prevent disappointment, that 
combinational tones of the second order are hardly ever 
audible by the unassisted ear, and it requires attention to 
hear thc'm with Resonatoiis. 

Finally, Helmholtz assured himself mathomatically that 
not only were difference tones mathematically possible, 
but also sumnuition tones; that is (fig. 1), not only tlio 
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dilTorence of c* (256) and g' (384) existed when these were 
forcibly sonnded, lu the elmpe of a spectral tune C (64), 
hnt also the gum of 256 and 384 ought to exist as a sum¬ 
mational tone e'' (640), and on testing for it with tlie 
resonator he actually heard it—a remarkable instance of 
the verification of sound theory. Summational tones are 
far weaker than differential tones, but may be hoard by the 
unassisted car after great practice. 

Combinational tones arc best heard from instruments of 
continuous sound, especially where the same mass of mr is 
violently agitated by both tones, as in tlie liarmuninm and 
the SiUEN of Dove. 

It used to be considered (by Tartini and the earlier'in- i 
vestigators, his successors) that combuiational tones were | 
the result of very rapid beats [see Consonanck and Dis- 
»okai<ck] ; that is, that they were entirely a fiction of the 
■car, and had no real existence as waves of sound. Not 
only docs mathematical demonstmtion show this view to 
ho incorrect, but anyone can test the fact of tbo real exist¬ 
ence of those tones by tuning a membrane to the comhinn- 
tioiial tone, when, the primes being sounded, the mem¬ 
brane is agitated in the well-known manner. NcvcTtheloss, 
it is conKidcred that the peculiar shape of the drum of the 
ear is such that combinational tones, wbilc really existent, 
nru much exag^rated iu luteusity by its action. Professor 
Tyndall uses the tenn mtultant tones for these musical 
ghosts,” which is certainly an unfortunate (1e|)arturo from 
the nmncnelaturn of Helmholtz. (Helmholtz’s ^^ScnsatiuiiH 
of Tone;” trans. Ellis, Lend. 1876; TyndaU's Sound,*' 
fourth edition, Lond. 1883.) 

COUBINATXONB and FERUUTATZONS. By 
the word combination is usually meant any selection which 
can be made out of a number of different objects without 
ref<>rcnco to the order in which tliey are placed, but class¬ 
ing them into sets each contmniug so many. Thus the 
total combinations of a 5 c </, token three at a time, are 
four in ntimber, a 5 c, a 5 ff, a c 6 c and each of 
these coinbinations is subject to permutatifms of the order 
in which the objects are placed. Thus the permutations of 
the combination a 5 c are six in nurnlxT, namely, a 6 c, 
a05, 5 ac, 5ca, ca5, cba. Thus, too, abed, acb d, 
•daeby arc all the smne combination, but different permuta¬ 
tions, of four letters out of the alphabet. 

The investigation of questions relating to combinations, 
&C., is the principal mathematical port of the theory of 
probabilities, arid was first considered in detail, with refer¬ 
ence to that science, by James Bernoulli and Montmort, 
hut the common rules had previously found their way 
into arithmetical treatises. 

If the objects of any given combination are not nil varied 
nt once, then tho changes aro called not permutations, but 
rariaUons, Thus tlie variations of the combination ah c, 
taken two together, are six in number, name])-, a 5, 5 a, 
acy cttyhcy cb» 

Tlio formula for finding tbo number of variations of n 
things taken r together is 

«(«•—1X» —2), . . . to(n—-rXl). 

Thus the number of variations of fire things taken throe 
together is 

6X4X3 = 60; 

since (w—r-f-1), th c last term of tb e series,=6—3 - j-1 =3. 

Tho number of permutations (or arrangements in varied 
order) of n things is 

1X2X8X4 . . . ton. 

Thus the number of permutations of five things (all five 
being taken together, as when a peal of five bells is rung) is 

1 X 2X8X4X6 = 120. 

The number of combinations (that is, entirely different 
sets) of n things taken r together is 


n(u — 1X« — 2), &c. . . • to(«—r+lX 
1 .2.3, &c. to r, 

which is evidently tho number of variations divided by tho 
number of permutations of tj^e given number of quantities 
to be taken together. 

I Thus the number of combinations of five things taken 
three together is the number of variations of five .things 
taken three together divided by tbo number of pormutations 
of three things, that is to say (by the preceding formulas)— 

00 -^6=10 combinations. 

COMBRETA'CKAi is an order of Poltpktal^ 
belonging to the series Calycifiorse and the cohort Myr- 
talcs. Some species, cspcci^ly those of tho genus Com- 
bretum, are cultivated for their coloured showy fiowers. 
The wood in most is hard and close; Conocarpus latifoUus 
is one of tho best timber-trees in India. The bark is 
astringent, and is used for tanning and dyeing. Myro- 
baians are ilie oslringenl fruits of species of Tenninalia; the 
seeds of some are eaten, and supply oil. 

There are 240 species; they are natives of the tropical 
parts of both hemispheres, and are also found, though 
more rarely, iu tho warmer temperate regions of India 
and South Africa. Tho order differs firom its allies in 
tho following particulars :~The stamens are inserted on 
the limb or at the base of the calyx. The ovary is onc- 
cclled and inferior. The ovules arc pendulous from the 
top of the cell. There Is no albumen, and the cotyledons 
are convolute or plicate. 

COBCBUSTIOM, or burning, is the chemical combina¬ 
tion of substances attended by light and heat. When a piece 
of chan'^id is ignited and put into oxygen gas, combustion 
commences and contitmes with increasing brilliancy until 
the charcoal disappears or the oxygen has undergone a 
change which senders it incapable of farther action as a 
supporter of combuHtiuii. This is an example In which a 
gas (carb(»nic acid) is the result of the combustion; but in 
other examples, such as burning iron in oxygen gas, n solid 
oxide is produt*ed. Ignition differs from combustion in 
this, that the heated body gives ont light and heat without 
undergoing dmnnposition. lu all common cases of com¬ 
bustion the heat which is generated by it is accompanied 
by llamc, but not nooossarily so. Some idea of tlin differ¬ 
ence may be formetl by observing the circumstances under 
which bituminous coal and anthradtc burn; the former 
bums with fiamu, tlio latter with scarcely any. As a rule 
combustion is due to tbo rapid oxidization of a body. Tho 
latter is named the combuBtible. 

Although one of the most familiar phonomona of nature, 
and one which must have pressed itsdf on the attention of 
thinking men of all ages, combustion remained a mystery 
until our own limes, and even at the present moment tho 
main difficulty remains unexplained. 

At one time it was very generally held that evciy com¬ 
bustible body contained a certain proportion of a su))stanco 
phlugistOHy which, on being disengaged or set free, 
became obvious to onr KoiiHes os light and heat. Lavoisier 
disproved thi.s hypothesis, by showing tliat if a piece of 
metal is converted into oxide (by burning) the oxido tlms 
obtained is actually heavier than the piece of metal from 
which it is obtained, so that nothing is lost by combustion, 
and announced as tho result of his experiments that 
combustion is siTn})ly the act of two substances combining 
chemically. 

In ordinary cases one of tho combining substances is 
oxygen, but the temporature at which different substniiccs 
(‘umbinc witli oxygen so energetically os to b^omo Inmi- 
nous v.arics considerably; e.g, so great is tho affinity of 
platinum for oxygen that it seiz'es on it from water at 
all tcmporaturcs, and inflamcB immediately on Itcing brought 
into cunta<^ with the coldest icc, while hydrogen only 
ignites at a temperature of 800°. 
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COMBUBTION, SPONTANXOUS BUISCAN. Thin 
teim 18 applied to a singular phenomenon which Is said 
to occur occasionally in man, and was a matter of pretty 
general belief among the ignorant during the last centur)’. 
Many of the older medical writers allude to it. and even 
ns late as the year 1843 a work was published by Fruiil^ 
(Berlin) which professed to givo details of forty-fivo 
authentic coses. I 

The subjects were said to bo mostly of atlvancod age, ' 
females, and addicted to an excessive use of ardent spirits. ' 
The combustion was said to have originated from some 
extraneous cause, such as a spark, and to have proceeded 
with great rapidity till the whole trunk was consumed. 

Any alleged evidence of an occurrence of this nature is 
so untrustworthy that few will refuw to believe such an 
uiitliority as Liebig, who in his ** Letters on Chemistry 
(third edition, trwsiatcd, London, 1851) asserts that 
spontaneous combustion is impossible in the living body. 

COMlfcDIK raANgAlSlLlJk. is at once the uldcht 
and tlie most famous dramatic institution in Europe. It 
has bad its home in tlic Palais Koyal at Paris ever since its 
founder, the immortal Moli^re, took up his permanent 
position thero at tlie head of tlie Theatre dc Monsieur, 
brother of Louis XIV., in ld80. Almost at the same time 
our own Charles II. was granting the patent of Drury 
Lane Theatre to Killigrew. But the fortunes of the two 
institutions have l»cen widely difft^rent. Drury Lane 
sees pantomimo and spectacle, opera, and even circus, 
oftcuer than the true drama; the TiiGatro Frun^ais (the 
popular name of the Theatre de la Comodio Fniii^aiso) lias 
never ceased to act Molibre, Kacine, Corneille, &c. The 
traditions of Moli^re htmsclf and of his own friends are 
jealously (almost too jealously) preserved, to <?very knot of 
ribbon ill costume, to every piece of byplay in acting. It 
is usual to instance this as dno to the state subvention 
whicli the theatre receives, and which is accompanied by 
the condition that the great classic masterpieces of the 
Frencli stage shall l>o rcprcsentiHl every week without 
intermission. The visitor on classical nights” is but too 
often conscious of a beggarly array of empty benches,” 
and perceives also that sometiraos Frencltmon make less 
than half the audience; but the opportunity afforded to 
the student of becoming acquainted with the greatest 
works in the only perfect manner is almost priceless. At 
the same time that it continnos to produce the famous 
classics, the Com^die Fraufaise, with such great care and 
good taste that it rarely errs, selects modern plays from 
time to time from those which ambitious authors submit in 
MS. Jt is the highest literary honour known in France to 
have a piece Mcepted at the Frau^ais, since this stamps 
it as pure in style, poetical in language, and dramatic in 
conduct. Tho government appoints a director, controlled 
greatly by the aocietairea^ however, and tho real vigour 
of the whole institution resides in the remarkable associa¬ 
tion of actors, as it were, in a little republic. Entrance 
to full membership is rigorously guarded, but winners of 
dramatic prises at the Oonsorvatoire have a right to 
entrance on partial membership. Oneo a member, the 
actor remains so for life; and from tbe same feeling, when 
once a port is allotted to an actor tliat actor is possessed 
of tho port till be chouses to hand it over to a successor. 
These rules do not invariably work for good. Actors and 
actresses ore sometimes seen playing the parts of youth 
when age is no longer to he disguised, and an actor some¬ 
times grows past his freshness hofore be has an opportunity 
of taking a truly great role. But popular opinion is not 
without its corrective effects in most cases, and it is hardly 
necessary to point ont, on tbe other hand, the carefnl finish 
and the perpetual impitovement of detail of which those 
rules allow the free development. Only once has tho 
Oomedie Fraii9ai8e given a season away from tbe Palais 
BovaI; and that was in 1871, when the whole company, 


driven from their home by tbe disasters of the civil war 
of the Commune, took refugo in London, where they met 
with a must hospitable reception, equal to their extra¬ 
ordinary inorit. 

Iti 1883 the number of socidtoires was twenty-five, of 
whom only ten were full members, tho others varying from 

to ^1, of a share each. Tlie leading actors realized in 
this year about jCIOOO each, in addition to any emoluments 
they may have received from private performances. 

COBCSDY. See Dkama. 

COaOB'KXUS. JOHN AMOS (Comeuius being tlie 
Latinized form of bis own name, Komensky), was bom in 
15d2, at Kouma in Moravia. His parents were of the sect 
of Moravian Brethren. After studying at Herbora he 
returned to Moravia and became pastor at Fuliieck, but 
that town being burued during the religious war then 
raging, he took refuge first with Baron Sadowsky, in Bo¬ 
hemia, and eventually, pensoention of the Moravians waxing 
hot, at Lcszno (Gemmn, Lissa), iu Poland, where he became 
rector of a Moravian school. He there published, in 1G31, 
his *Manua Lingunrum Beserata” (tho Gate of Tongues 
Unlocked), in Boliemiaii and Latin. This work established 
his reputation as a philologist, and was translated into 
most European languages. An edition in Latin, English, 
and Frcncli was published in London, in 1689. It is a 
sort of encyolopsedic phra8e-h<M>k, tlio Latin and Bohemian 
being in parallel columns, which was his method of teach¬ 
ing a language. It is in 100 chapters, every chapter 
being devoted to a separate department of natural history, 
the arts, or tho various professions, sciences, and trades, 
&c., introducing most of the words belonging to each, and 
giving by moans of the context an vxplm^ion of the 
same. His “Orbis Seusualium Pictus,” &c., Latin and 
German (NUrnberg, 1667), is an abridgment of the Janua,” 
with the important addition of each chapter being illns* 
tmted by a w^oodcut representing the objects mentioned in 
it. The ** Orbis” also has been often reprinted and trans¬ 
lated into various languages. A Latin and English edition 
appeared in London, 1777. Comenlns came to England 
in 1641, at tlie call of the Long Parliament, which, busy 
though it was with the fatal quarrel with the king, desired 
Comenius to draw up plans for a coll^ of learned men, 
destined to reform tho education of the country, and 
promised to appoint a committee to examine this, and if 
approved to allot him buildings and revenues for the 
purpose. He stayed till 1642, refusing offers from France, 
&C., but eventudllj, on tbe breaking out of open war, he 
saw that his hopes were at an end, and accepting an old 
invitation he went to Sweden. Here he was introduced to 
tho Chancellor Oxenstiern, but soon retired to Klbing, iti 
Prussia, where he attended chiefly to tho publication of 
his works. A rich merchant of Sweden, Ixiwis do Geer, 
and Oxenstiom himself, kept Gomonius at work on educa¬ 
tional treatises. But in 1648 ho was elected chief bishop 
of tho Moravians, and hod to devote much timb to the 
work of his office. From 1650 to 1664 Comenius was 
reforming tho schools of Trausylvania, and here be wrote 
his ** Orbis Pictus.” Leszuo, to which he next returned, 
was taken by tbe Swedes, to the joy of the Moravians. 
Their omgratulatoiy addresses to the King of Sweden 
caused tho Poles when they retook the town to drive them 
out and destroy all they possessed. Comenius received » 
home at Amsterdam from the younger De Geer, son of his 
old patron, in 1667. Here he remained till his death in 
1671.* His numerous works are principally dcrignod to 
facilitate teaching, and even now furnish many useful sug¬ 
gestions for a reasoned system of education. 

COM'ZTS. There are no astronomical phenomena more 
striking or at first sight more mysteriona than comets. 
Their sudden appearance, the rapid development of their 
tuls, their motion across the sky, their decline and final 
disappearance, arc all phenomena of such an exceptional 
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cliaractor that from the earliest ages comets haro attracted The discovery of a periodic comet was made by Halley, 
very close attention. Modem research has, to u certain and the comet, which is now a well-known ineinber of onr 
extent, brought comets within the dominion of order, system, will bo for ever associated with Halley's name. In 
Once a comet has appeared and has been carefully observed the year 1082 a briUiuut comet appeared, and its position 
three times, the future history of that comet is to a large was carefully determiued on several occasions, so ns to 
extent known; we can tell whither the comet is moving, enable its path to bo ascertained with accuracy. It was 
and we can also generally detennine whether the comet found, however, that a great comet which had been ob- 
will return again after a certain lapse of years, or whether served in 1607 had motion of a veiy similar character, and 
it will retreat into the depths of space. Halley was thus led to believe that the two comets were 

The greatest discovery which has been made with re- identical; if this were so, then the comet must move in an 
gard to comets was that made by Newton with respect to elliptical instead of in a parabolic path, and the period of 
the comet of 1680. It appeared, from the law of universal its motion round tim sun must be about seventy-five years, 
gravitation, that a body could revolve round the sun in This view was confirmed by further inquiries. A comet had 
any of the curves known os the conic sections. The been observed in IfjSl, ic. soventy-six years before 1607, 
planets had been proved to move hi ellipses, which arc one with moveroonts so fdcntical with tiiosc of Halley’s comet os 
form of CoNio Suctions (see fig. 1); but there are other to leave no doubt that this was an appearance of the same 

object. The confirmation was so complete tliat 
Halley ventured on the prediction that this comet 
must reappear in the year 1768. As the time 
drew nigh when this great prediction would bo 
testiid the interest in the matter greatly dce)>ciiud. 
It was found that the comet was liable to bo inllu- 
enci^d by the attraction of the planets. Glahaut 
computed that the comet would l>e retarded 628 
days by the attraction of Jupiter and 200 days by 
the attraction of Saturn, lie therefore promoted 
that the comet would return to perihelion, or to 
the turning point of its journey round Uie sun, 
almiit the middle of April, 1760, but that an error 
of thirty days on one side or the other was poss¬ 
ible. The comet fnlfilled this prediction in the 
most striking manner, and nt'tually passed tlirougli 
perihelion on 12th March, 1759. At the time of 
tlio next appearance in 1885 the comet was again 
observed, and astronomers now look forward to 
its reappearance about 1910 with almost the 
same confidence with which an eclipse or a transit 
of Venus is auticipated. A slight reservation is, 
however, made in consequeuce of the eccentric 
movements of comets and the lightness of tlio 
materials of wliich tiioy are made. They are 
therefore liable to very serious disturbing infiu- 
eitces which may not bo always foreseen. On this 
account even the best known periodic comets 
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cannot bo implicitly depended on to come up to 
time iu the same way as the moon or the plaiiots. 
Fig. 2. represents the orbit of Holley’s comet 


forms of conic sections besides ellipses, and Newton found 
that the comet of 1680 appeared to ^ revolving in that 
particular conic section known os a parabola, which is shown 
Msidu the ellipse for comparison. It is a special featvre 
of the parabola that the curve is not a closed one. As 
the comet draws in towards the sun from an exceedingly 
great distance on one side, it gradually moves faster and 
faster, until at length il sweeps round and round the sun, 
and then retreats on the other side. It will be observed 
that there is a fundamental difierence between the path of 
u comet in a parabola and that of a planet in an ellipse. 
The planet returns to its original position; the comet does 
not. Hence it is that the planets are periodic, each re¬ 
volving round the son in a certain number of days or years, 
while the comets which move in a parabolic orbit never 
return to the sun. They are drawn in to tlio sun from an 
incredibly great distance on one side, and after iiossing 
it they again retreat to the depths of space from which 
they have come. 

It has, however, sometimes been found tiiat tbe obser¬ 
vations of the comet arc not quite consistent with a para¬ 
bolic orbit, and tbe splendid discovety has been made that 
some comets really move in elliptic paths, ‘though the 
eccentricity of these ^pses is mneb greater than the 
eccentricities we find in the orbits of ^e planets. 


projected on the plane of the ecliptic, as well as por¬ 
tions of the orbits of the earth and thu other planets. It 
will be seen that when tbo comet approaches perihelion 
it moves round the sun at a distance less than tlie rudins 
of the earth’s orbit, while in ita ontward progress it recedes 
to a distance somewhat further than the orbit of Neptuiic, 
which is the most distant of all the known planets. At 
the present moment it appears that Halley’s comet has 
attiuned its utmost distance, and has already commenced 
its return to the sun. The position tbo comet occupied 
in 1882 is marked on the diiigraiii. It is at present, of 
course, utterly impossible to see it. Wo can turn the 
telescope in the right direction, but ovon the most power¬ 
ful telescope in tlie world will completely foil to show a 
trace of iti Tlio reason is of course p^Iy due to tlio 
enormous distance of tbe ciunet. But that reason does not 
convey the whole truth. We may bo pretty confident tlmt 
even if wo were close to it, it would not iu its pre¬ 
sent condition make any remarkahlo appearance. As Mr. 
Hngi^us well remarks, Tbe small portion of the comet’s 
life during which we ore able to study it is quite unliku 
its ordinary humdrum existence. It consists of the short 
period of exU'eme excitement into which it is thrown by a 
more or less near approach to the sun, a state of things 
which is accompanied by rapid and rnarvellons changes, 
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often on a utapcndoas scale.” If wc could see a preat comet 
during; its distant wandvrln;;8 wlicn it ims put oif llie ^aln 
trappings of perihelion, it wonld Im a vciy sober object, and 
wo^d be found to consist of little more than nucleus alone. 
Tt is only this part of tbe comet which can have any claim 
to solidity or even to appreciable weight. 0 

Further rosciirch on Halley’s comet lias revealed many 
former appearances. Mr. Hind luw trticcd it back to 11 
in which year a comet appeared which must have 
been Halley’s comet. Of the appearances of this comet 
that of the year 106G is among the must celebrated, as 

it was thought, in the 
2 . superstition of the lime, 

to bo associated with 
tile Norman Conquest. 

There are several 
])eriodic comets which 
have much shorbT pe¬ 
riods tliuii Halley’s. Of 
iliesc sliort-pcriod com¬ 
ets by far the most ccle- 
Itrutod is that known us 
Kn(ke’s comet. It had 
been olxscn'ed in 1786, 
ill 17n5, nud in iKO/), 
|K‘fi»rc its periodicity 
was recognized. Eticke 
tlctccted the periodicity 
of this comet in 1819, 
and since then it has 
lieen fibscrved at several 
returns to perihelion. 
The fMTiod required by 
tins comet to complete 
its patli itmiid the 
fun cxliibitH a certain 
(unouiit of variation; 
thus in the year 1786 
the {icriod was 1212*79 
days, while it has grad¬ 
ually shortened until in 
1865 the period was 
but 1210*22 days. This 
change in tiie period 
was at one time con- 
sider(Hl to be due tt) a 
I'csiKtiiig medium per¬ 
vading the space in 
which the comet moves, 
fdore extensive research 
has. however, shown 
that this supposition is 
not necessary. 'J'lie 
change in tlio period of 
Kneke’s comet is now 
believed to be wholly 
duo to the perturba¬ 
tions experienced by 
the comet from the planets of our sy.stcm. 

The more conspicuous comets wOiieli have attracted public 
uttoution are almost invariably adorned with a tail, wliicli 
often reaches the most stupendous dimensions. Thus, in 
March, 1848, a comet appeared which had a tail extending 
40 degrees acniss tlui sky. TJiis was surpassed by the comet 
of 1680, whoso tail had a Icngtli of 90 degrees, while that 
of 1618 exteoded over an arc of 104 degrees. The most 
recent great comet which was really well seen in Knrojjc w'as 
that of Donatl lii 1868. The duvelupinent of the tail of 
a comet is very intitnaiely associated w’itli its revolution 
round the sun. At the time wlicn the comet is very 
far away its tail is extremely small; as the comet gets 
dost*! to the sun tlie tail gets larger and larger, gradually 
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increasing until the moment of ])crihclion, when the tail Is 
at its maximnm length. As the comet retreats so the 
gradually declines in length and splendour until the comet 
has ceased to be visible. It is also extremely remarkablo 
tluit, whether the comet be approaching the sun or receding 
from it, the tail is always turned in a direction away from 
tlio sun. It seems as if the heat of the sun exorcised a 
repellent influciico on certain materials which exist in the 
comet. Those materials arc evaporated and driven off ns 
tlio comet approaches the sun and experiences the great 
iieut which radiates tlicrefrom. It should, however, be 
mentioned that tails arc not a necessary, perhaps it might 
be said not even a frcqncnt, adornment of a comet. Many 
of the comets, especially the fainter ones, have no tails, but 
loTik like a nebulous spot of light with more or less denso 
luminosity at the cemtre. 

Daring recent years considerable light has been thrown 
on the physical Daturo of comets by roscarches from two 
very different diruirtions. The spectroscope has given us 
some information os to tlie nature of the materials which 
enter into the composition of comets, while observations of 
8 h<N)th)g stars liave revealed to us a larger class of pheno¬ 
mena with which comets are associated. We shall, first, 
8 ]a'ak briefly of the classical researches of Mr. Huggins, 
wliu has successfully applied to couivts those exquisitu 
researches on spectrum analysis by which bo has already 
taught us so much of the Tiature of the celestial bodies. 
Tile two great questions which may be asked an*— 

1. Does a comet shine wholly by roileuted soloi* light, or 
has it also light of its own? 

2 . Of what materials is a comet composed? 

Tito spectroscope Las furnished us with some information 
on both tliese points. In 1868 Mr. Huggins and Mr. Miller 
compared directly the spectrum of the comet which appeared 
in that year with tlie spectrum of olefiant gas. The 
identity of tlie two spectra showed that there could bo 
no doubt as to tiie identity of certain substances in the 
comet with tlio bubstancos in the gas. Mr. Huggins con¬ 
cludes that the original light of comets is really duo to 
matter containing carlnin in combination with hydrogen.” 
Still more recently, in the case of the great comet of 1881, 
Mr. Huggins has inode furtlier progress, and has actually 
succeeded in pliotogra})bing the spectrum of a comet, and 
thus obtaining a knowledge of that part of the light from a 
comet whicli is beyond tlio violet rays. A portion of the 
light from the comet was by this pbotograpli shown to 
be certainly rellectcd solar light. Port therefore of the 
visibility of a comet arises fi-om the same cause as the visi¬ 
bility of the moon or the planets; it is the solar light 
reflected from the comet, lint the photograph shows ^o 
iimt the comet has intrinsic light of its own, and that tbo 
light seems to arise from a chemical combination not 
merely of carbon and hydrogen, but also of nitrogen, 
and t)ms Mr. Huggins concludes that tbo positions and 
characters of these bands, together wltli Uiose in the visible 
spectrum, leave no doubt that the substances curlion, 
hydrogen, and nitrogen, and probably oxygen, are present 
in tho cometury matter, and that this light-emitting stuff 
appears to bo essentially of the same chemical nature for 
all the comots, some twenty, which have been observed 
(with the spectroscope) up to the present time.” 

Every one is familiar with tbo well-known appearance of 
sliooting stars. Every clear night some of those shooting 
stars can be seen, and on special occasions they appeal* in 
showers consisting of countless tiiousands. On such occa¬ 
sions the paths of the shooting stars all appear to diverge 
from one point, which is known as tho radiant. Tlio 
sliooting Blai*s really move in parallel dirccHons at the 
inmncnt whm they are seen, but by tho well-knoMm prin¬ 
ciples of pfifspective all these parallel tracks pass through 
the same point. Tho chiof shooting-star shower Is that 
known as the I^conids, which como from the constellatiou 
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Leo between the 12th and 14th November. The rc^i'arclics 
of OlbeTHf H. A. Kewton, and Adams have shown that the 
TiOonids are a swarm nio\*in|C^ round the snn in a period of 
83^ years. One of tho most remarkable of the astronomical 
discoveries made this century was by Schiaparelli, who found 
that the orbit of these meteors was identical with that of 
tho great comet discovered by Zempcl in 18G5. Farther 
discoveries have shown that other meteoric showers arc 
in like manner connected with comets. Mr. Huggins has 
ezanimed the spectraof certain meteorites [see Aerolxtks], 
and has found that they resemble the spectra of comets. 
Wo should, however, be slow to adopt the conclasion that 
meteorites are connected with comets. Tht; fact is that 
tho metenrites, though they undoubtedly fall from the sky, 
and though they arc often attended by phenomena like a 
shouting star, yet still they seem to be quite distinct from 
the shooting stars which associate in the great showers. 
In the great showers there are myriads of shooting stais, 
yet tlie countless shooting stars of the I^conids, for instance, 
have never produced a single meteorite. Indeed, there is 
no well nutlicnticated cuho of a meteorite having been ob- 
tilled from any ihovocr of shooting stars properly so called. 
As therefore the comets are connected only with the shoot¬ 
ing-star jiAmccrs, while the meteorites have no known 
couaection with the shovrers, it is necessary to be cautious 
in drawing any inference as to tho eonnection between 
meteorites and comets. In the present state of our know¬ 
ledge comets and meteorites cannot he said to have any 
relation to eacli other, except the siinilnrity of certain 
features in their spectra wliieJi Mr. Huggins detei’mined in 
conjunction with Professor Maskelyne. 

Recent researches by Bredichin have thrown some light 
on the probable origin of tho comet's tail. Remembering 
that the tail of the comet is of such enormous length, and 
that it is always directed away fmm the sun, it seems 
impossible that the tail with which tho c<imct whirls round 
tho sun can be one and the same material object. It has 
happened that a comet with n till milliuns of miles long 
luas actually moved half-way round the sun in n few hours. 
All this time it would seem tliat the tail was nt each 
moment directed straight away from tlic sun, so that tho 
actual velocity of the tail, if it were the same object, is 
such 08 we could not explain by ordinary dynamical prin¬ 
ciples. We are thei-cforc compelled to believe Uiat the 
tail is constantly reformed and renewed, cither hy matter 
streaming from the nucleus or in some otlicr wo}'. It is 
not necessary to suppose that tho repulsive power must be 
inconceivably great. The tails are frequently curved, and 
the stniighter the tall the greater tlie repulsive power that 
is necessary; but even the straightest tails which have 
ever been observed can be accounted for by a repulsiVe 
force not much more than twelve times the sun's attractive 
))owcr. The tails most frequently wcii, which ore curved 
very considorably, could all be exjdained by a repulsive 
force not greatly exceeding the Htli*aclive force of grarita- 
tion. It appears iiievilablo that a certain quantity of 
material must be sacrificed by the c^smnt at the manufac¬ 
ture of eveiy fresh tail. As the comet recedes from the 
smi into space tho tmi certainly decreases, or at any rate 
becomes invisible; but we cannot suppose that the body of 
tho com<d has sufficient attractive power to recall the 
material of its tail, even when tho heat to which that tail 
owes its ori^ shall have subsided At each return to 
tho suu it would thei'cforc seem that the comet must part 
with tho onriro material of its tail. The total amount of 
matter in a comet toil may bo, and probably is, extremely 
small. It is not sufficiently opaque to hide tho faintest 
stars, it is not sufficiently dense to produce tlie miuutest 
appreriable refraction on objects seen tlirongh it. The 
researches of Huggins and Bredichin also moke it probable 
that only certain ingredients of a comet arc adapted for 
tail-making; and this being so, it is conceivable that after 


many successive returns to the sun the entire tail-making 
powers of the comet hecomo exhausted, and we no longer 
SCO tlie comet with any tail at olL Some countenance is 
lent to this view by the circumstance that some of the more 
rapidly periodic cumuts ore actually tailless, 
r The total mass of a comet appears to be extremely small, 
even though the bulk of tho comet is so stupendous. Our 
ordinary methods of mcaKuriug mass In astronomy have 
failed with respect to comets. * The failure is duo to the 
excessive lightness of the comets, for their mass fails to 
produce any effect of a kind which we can measure. Even 
wlicn a mighty comet comes close to a planet, the planet 
experiences no dcrangciuciit, although the attraction of the 
planet inky greatly derange tho comet 

Considering the eccentric paths of the comets, and tho 
inclinations which thcKc paths often have to the planes in 
wliicli the planets nwolvc, it most be regarded as a fortunate 
circumstance that the masses of the comets are so extremely 
smsUi. Wo may, indeed, put the case still more strongly, 
and say that the continued existence of tlie solar system in 
its present form is only possible on the condition that tiio 
cometary masses are so small. The dangers tliat are to bo 
anticipalcd from the comets would not bo so much Hiosh 
of actual collision us of tho organic disturbances in our 
system which would be produced by the attractions of tlio 
comets; but as their masses are. inappreciable, so likewise 
are their attractions, and consequently no dangers need be 
feared. If a comet (like Halley's) had a groat muss (like 
thill of Jupiter) it sei'ms impossible that our earth could 
remain for ages in its present path. The long continuance 
of the solar system is tlms really tiio best evidence we 
have ns to the smallness of the masses of the comets. 

A code has recently been arranged by the editors of the 
Science Oh^-rn'r at Boston, TT.S., by which telegraphic 
messages relating to eoiiii'ts can bo conveyed with both 
accuracy and economy. The full details will be found in 
tho IScknce. Obsterrer^ vol. iil, Nos. 8, 10, pji. 67-77. 
Tho code is founded on the employment of “ Worcester's 
OomprclienHivc Dictionary” (revised edition, Boston, Brewer 
and Tileston, 187C), a copy of which must be in tho hands 
of cvoi*y ont' employing the code. The dictionary has more 
than 380 pages, and generally 100 words or more on a 
page. It is rnanifest that any integral number up to 
89,000 can bo represented by a single word by making tho 
two digits on tlie light (the tens and units) of tlie proposed 
number correspond to the numerical order of tho word on 
the i»age, and the thi'ce places on the left to tho number of 
the page. Thus, for example, 1C718 can bo represented 
by the eighteenth word on page 1C7 [electrize]. In the 
same U'uy 34tf* 12' can be represented by the twelfth 
word on page 849 [proportionablcncss]. April 14d. lOli. 
18in.s= April 14’45d., being the one hundred and thirty- 
fourth day of the year (luio hundred and thirty-fifth of 
leap year), can he represented hy the number 134*45, or 
the forty-fifth word on page 134 [crush], and so on. This 
code is now coming into e.xtunsivo use among astnmomers. 
By its moans intiinations of the discovery of comets arc 
transmitted to Loril Lindsay’s Obsenatory at Dunccht, 
whence the information Is diffused to astronomers generally. 

COM'FRXY is tho commou English name for the 
plants included in tho |^?nus Sjunphytum. There are only 
two native species, the Sffmphytum officinale and 8ymph;f- 
tum tuhtromm. The former has the stem winged in the 
upper part, and the leaves are decurrent It is common 
in damp places. The young leaves arc often boiled as a 
vegetable; its astringent qualities led to its being used to 
heal wounds, and this accounts for tho Greek name of the 
genus, derived from fymphyO^ to make to grow together. As 
a fodtier plant it is liked by cattle, and is cosily cultivated. 
In this genus tho corolla is tubular, enlarged above the 
middle, with the tliruat closed by five scales. The stamens 
do not reach beyond tho scales. The fruit separates into 
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four nut'like portions, ywrfonitfd ni tho base. Sympljytum 
belongs to the order Boilauikk.ic. 

COBIZNBSp PHILIPPS DS, Lord of Argenton, was 
bom in 1445 at Kenosenre. near Hazebronck, in Fiaudors. 
lie was a Fleming, his family namn being VandenclytL*. 
His father was in the serTice of Philip the Good, dnko •>! 
Burgundy, and Philip himself was early introduced into the 
court of Charles lo Tcmdrairc, Philip's son, whose coun¬ 
sellor and favourite he beedme for a time. When Charles 
made Louis XL prisoner at Pdronue ia 14G8, Comines sue- 
reeded in bringing about a treaty of peae^) between them. 
This timely service was not forgotten by lx>ui 8 . In 1472 
ComincH suddenly left the service of tlie Duke of Bur¬ 
gundy and passed into that of Louis XL, who made him 
his chamberlain and seneschal of Poitou. After the death 
of Louis, Comines having joined the party of tho Duke of 
Orleans (afterwards I/>ai 8 XIL), who aspired to be regent 
during the minority of Charles VIII., the son of the late 
king, ho was arrested In 1480, tried, and eondeinned to 
banishment; but tho sentence was not carried out, and tlio 
fmne of his abilities induced Cbarli's VIII. to employ him 
on several important occasions. Uu accompanied Charles 
ill his Italian campaign, of which he gives a good account 
ill his memoirs. On the accession of Lonis XII. he n^ceived 
new places and puusluns. Ilu died at Argenton, in Poitou, 
October, 1511. 

The memoirs of Comines contain tho hi.story of his own 
times fnun the year 14fi4 to the death of Charles VIII. in 
34118. He gives a faithfni picture of that singular charac¬ 
ter i.ouis XI., whom ho greatly extols for his political art; 
but he writes in an awkward inelegant style, depriving his 
work of what interest it should po.sscs 8 by constant and 
wearisome digressions. 

COBQ'TIA (cotnitium, a place; of meeting; the plural 
conutia denotes assemblies of tbo Itoinan people, convimcd 
by the proper autliority, in order to enact or repeal anytliing 
by their suffrages). There were Ihi-cc kinds of comitia— 
oomitia curiatA, ccuturiuta, and tributu. 

Tho comitia curiata wore m> ealled because they were 
constituted with reference to t) c distribution of the citizens 
into enriffi. It was a patrician ; sscmbly, and was believed 
to be coeval with Rome herself. TJjere were thirty curi» 
or wards, that is, ten for eacli tribe. 

The comitia conturiata wore instituted by Servlus Tul¬ 
lius, who made a new division of tho Roman people into 
six c]as.^es, which were subdivided into centuries. The divi¬ 
sion into classes was founded on a qualification of property, 
the amount of which determined a ]>crson*s class. Accord¬ 
ing to this divisiou the Ruinuu people met in tho comitia 
centuriata in order lo vote in centuries on* public matters 
—that is, a decree of the a.sscmbly was made by counting 
the votes of the centuries. SIiuh; the first class contained 
more centuries than till tho other classes together, it may 
be said that, as Romulus bad created an aristocracy of 
birth by his division iDU> coriie, so Bervius Tullius created 
an aristocracy of fortune by his new division into centu¬ 
ries. The comitia enriata originally possessed the sovci'cigu 
power, but after tbo time of Servius Tullius it came into 
the hands of the comitia centuriata, and tho assembly of 
the curise, though at first it retain^ the right of super¬ 
vising tho decrees of the centuriata, was ultimately reduced 
to a mere fonnality. All legislation belonged to the comi¬ 
tia centuriata, and only the enactments made by them were 
called Uffe» (laws). The consuls, prstors, censors, &c., 
were elected at those comitia. The vote was at first by 
voices, but the vote by ballot was iiitrodaccd about the 
second centnry n.c. 

Tho comitia tributa were the comitia whorein the Roman 
people met and voted according to tribes. These are not 
the tliree tribes of Romulus (Ramnes, Tities, Luceres), but 
an ancient division into thirty tribes of tho whole territory 
of Rome. (There were thirty-five later on.) The plebeians 


I having acquired considerable power in the state, these 
comitia were established, n.c. 491. They elected tribunes, 
aidiles, and other inferior magistrates, as also the priestly 
colleges and tho pontifex maxlmus. Neither birth nor 
fortune gave advantage in these comitia, as was the ease in 
the other comitia. Every Roman citizen who was registered 
in a tribe was permitted to voto in these comitia. Tho 
ordinary meeting-place was (as for the conturiata) tho 
Campu.s Martius. Tho assemblies were called by a tri¬ 
bune, who also presided if tribunes or edilea were to bo 
elected; bnt at elections of other magistrates, or if laws 
were to be made, consuls and prietors also miglit presidr. 
Enactments made by tho comitia tributa wore colled 
plehigcita^ and at first bound only the plebeians. But as 
tbo power of tho plebeians become enlarged by degrees tlio 
plebiscita, after many contests bctw'cen tho plebeians and 
patricians, were made equal in effect to the leges by tho 
Lex Fublicola (n.c. 449), by tho Lex rublilia (u.c. SSO"), 
mid finally and securely by the Lox Hortensia (n.c. 287) 
—(Gains, i. 1 ). From this timo these comitia possessed 
the complete legislative power, independent of tbo senate. 
In tlio time of Augustus the elections of the comitia becainp 
a mere formality. They ceased in the time of Tiberius so 
far as the pnr]M)se of electing magistrates went, but n.s 
late ns tho time of tho Emperor Nerva tho comitia wayo 
occasionally held for tho enactment of laws. 

COM'SCA (Gr. komma)^ in mnsic, is the difference 
between two sounds, the ratio of whose vibration-numbers 
(see Acoustics) is 81:80, or the difference in magni¬ 
tude between tbc major tone, C D (0), and the minor 
tone, D K (^), the first and second inten'als io the scale 
of C. Or a comma may perhaps be moi-e clearly shown by 
being exemplified as the difference between 0 D in the Bca]<' 
of C (first interval) and 0 D in tho scale of Bfz (second 
iutervol), since the first interval of a scale is the major tone 
between the key-note uud the Ra]>ertunlc, and tho second 
intcTviU is the minor tone between tlie snpertonic and 
the mediant. Or a comma is the difibronco between tho 
almost identical notes given by 2 octaves and a major 
third uud by 4 perfect fifths; t.e. (compounding the ratios) 
between and ( 0 )*, which is os to 00 . 

A Pythagortan comma, or “ high comma," is the differ¬ 
ence between 7 octaves and 12 fifths, which arrive nomi¬ 
nally at tho same note. It has therefore tbo vibration ratio 
($r to (0)7, which is 531441:624288, or about 74:78. 

COBfMAGX'HB, a small district on tho west lionk of 
the Euphrates, between tlie river and the range of Taurus. 
It was the birthplace of Lucian. Tho Zeugma, or one of 
the great {lasses of the Euphrates, was in Commagene. 
Pompey the Great gave Commagene to Antiochus lUIL, 
one of tho Scleucidoi, who died b.c. 68 . It was not united 
to the Roman Empire till the reign of Vespasian. 

GOBD£ANl>ID^ in tho British navy, is tho title of 
an officer standing in order of rank between a captain and 
n lieutenant, and usually employed either as second in 
cominuud or in sole command, according to the size and 
importance of the vessel. A commander ranks with, but 
before, a licutenant-colonel in the anny. 

CO MMAN PHR-nf-CHUEr is the appointment of 
tho highest rank in tho British army. At present, how¬ 
ever, there is no comumndcr-in-chief of our liome forces, that 
office having been vacant since the death of tho Duke of 
Wellington. The Dnko of Cambridge, who is in virtual 
command, bears the title of Field-Mai^al Commanduig- 
in-Chief,” and ia subordinate to the socrotaiy of state 
for war. He, howover, is actnally responsible, though not 
nominally so, for all appointments and promotions, except 
a few exceptionally important ones. The officer in charge 
ef ou r forces i n India is stylod commander-in-ebief. 

COHBEiajNA'CliJE, a very small order of plants 
belon^ng to the class of Monocottledobs (series Corona- 
riete). None of the species are European, nor of any known 
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nsCf except tliat the root-Btoeke of some epedes of commc* 
liua contain Btarcb, and are fit for food wliun cooked. 
Many of them arc common Indian weeds; others are hand- 
Bomo American herbaceous plants. 'J'ho common spider- 
wort is a f^d typo of the order, and the Tradcscantias ore 
very common in our gardens. The seeds are solitary or 
few, closely contiguous, affixed by the inner side, the outer 
being covered by a small scale. There are about BOO 
H 2 >ecies, natives of the warmer regions of both homiKpheres. 

COBOCXN'DASC* A living is said to bo hold com- 
mendam when the bishop retains it until the appoint¬ 
ment of the now minister. A clergyman becoming a 
bishop also holds his old cure or cures in oommendam till 
the new appointments are made. 

Tlio Case of Commrndams, so famons as one of the 
glaring cases of the Stuart tyranny, occurred in IGIO. 
Neile, bishop of lachheld, hold two livings if* commendam^ 
and would not give them up, although the new pastors 
were appointed. These clergymen therefore appealed to 
the Court of Kings Bench; but the king, James 1., being 
appealed to by tlie bisliop, sent word to the judges to 
proceed no further nntil he had consulted with them. 
Now, although in ancient times the kings hod held conrU 
of law and had given judgment in pcrsuii, the custom had 
di^^ttt with tbo orderly establishment of the courts of 
cMmbn law, and Sir Edward Cuke, the learned chief- 
justice of the King*s Bench at this time, ha<l already hod 
the boldness to declare that the king had no power to hear 
cases. Probably this liad rankled in tiie luiud of the 
pedantic James, full of absord ideas as to thn divine right of 
kings. Under the intrepid Coke the judges delivered their 
jndgmont, and the bishop was ordered to give up his com- 
mendoTM. The king ordered them before liiiii to make 
their submission on their kneoB. Coke alone stood firm, to 
his lasting honour, and he was dismissed from his dignity 
to be thrust into tlie Tower for his pains. His courage 
did its work in the long-run, for in the next generation 
men guarded against a repetition of the Case of Cum- 
mend^s by the seventh clause in the Act of Settlement 
(170(^), which provides that the judges bhnll nut sit mendy 
during tho king's pleasure, but qunmdiu ae bene gesatrint. 

COMBCBNDA'TUS* in the feudal ages, one who lived 
under the patronage or protection of some great man, like 
tho clients of the Roman patroni. There were difi'ereiit 
kinds of feudal service, as predial, personal, or voluntary, 
and those who placed themselves voluntarily under tho 
protection of any feudal lord or great man were designated 
commendcUi* The term is frequently met with in Homes- 
day. Abroad commendati were vassals, but in England 
they never lust control of their land; they were merely 
bound to do certain service at the lord's court. 

COSDIBRGy»a town of Franco, in tho dcimrtment 
of the Meuse, stands on tlte left bank of the Meuse, 20 
miles E. by nuiway from Bar-le-Duc, and has 4414 in¬ 
habitants. Tho town is well built, and has several pretty 
promenades. The barracks—a costlc of the date of 1708— 
riding-scliool, theatre, town-hall, and corn-moikot are tiie 
most Tomarkabio buildings. In the environs, which are 
very beautiful, tliere are several iron forges and smelting 
funinoes. The manufactures of Commcrcy are calico, cut¬ 
lery, beer, and leather. There is also a good trade in corn, 
wood, oil, and cattle. Stanislaus, king of Poland, resided 
in Gommercy in 1744. 

GOBDIlNQSSt a district at the foot of tho Pyrenees, 
formerly included in Oaseogno, and now in tlie department 
of Haute Qabokmb and AiudoE. It was divided into Bos 
Corominges, Haute Oomminges, and Cousorens, of which tho 
chief towns were Lombez, St. Bertrand, and St. Lizier. 

0O]IimflA'&XA.T» the department organized to sup¬ 
ply the necessaries of life'for tiie armies of tho state both 
in peace and in war. In very early times often no arrange¬ 
ments with this object were made, soldiers relying upon 


plunder for a livelihood; but among the Romans tlie com¬ 
missariat was attended to with great care. In England 
tiie first attempt to found a regular system appears to 
have been made in Elizabeth’s reign, and ever since then 
it has been gradually clianging and growing. During the 
wyrs of Queen Anne’s reign contractors were employed to 
supply food, &c«, and scandalous peculation went on on 
nearly all sides. In the Crimean War, too, it was dis¬ 
covered that this branch of the army was very inefficient. 
Public attention liaving boon aroused within recent years 
great changes have token place in the whole department, 
and the Egyptian campaign of 1882 gave good reason for 
thinking that it is at present much more efficient than 
formerly. It is now included in tho Control Department 
of the War Office. 

COMBOBaARY, in ccciesiusticol law, an officer who 
Is delegated by a bisliop to net in u particular part of tho 
diocese, to exercise jurisdiction similar in kind to that 
exercised by the chancellor of tlie dioceso in the couBislory 
court of tho diiM’.esc. A comniissaiy has, generally s]M>ak- 
ing, the autliority of official principil and vicar-goncral 
ithin his limits. An appeal lies fnmt his decisions to the 
motrr>politan. The commissarial courts were established 
for the convenience of tho people in paiis of tlie diuecse 
remote from tlic consistory court. 

COBSBUS'SION, in law, is used generally to express 
the instrument by wiiieh authority is delegated by one per¬ 
son to another. More particularly it is applied to the in- 
blrumcnls bearing tins title which arc issued by tho crown 
to officers in the army and navy, judges, justices, and others. 
'I'iicre are also certain iKidics appuiuted by tbo crown or hy 
Parliament to inquire into matters relating to tbo public 
service or welfare, or to cxercibC certmn defined functions 
which arc termed commissions. A royal commissiou en¬ 
joys during its ;icriod of service considerable power and 
authority, and wlieii making inquiries can enforce attend¬ 
ance and demand information under penalty. Persons ap¬ 
pointed to serve on those Ixjdies are termed commissioners. 

C0BIM1S8I0N» iu commerce, sipiifies the payment 
made to a broker or agent employed in the purchase or 
sale of goods, Rccnrlties, &c. It is usually paid in tho 
fonn of a percentage upon the value of the go<)ds trans¬ 
ferred, or by a fixed uinonnt upon tlie shares nr articles 
dealt in. An agent or broker who agrees to do certain 
work for a commisbiun is strictly forbidden by law to make 
any farther profit out of the traDBOction. 

COBOasSION. COURT OF HIGH. See Hiaii 
Commission, Court of. 

COXMIBSION, MHiITARY. is the document by 
which on officer iu tiie army is anthorized to perfonn duty 
for the 8er>’ice of tlio state. 

In England in former times the regular mode of as¬ 
sembling an onny, either to resist an invading enemy or 
to accompany the king on a foreign expedition, was by 
sending a royal command to the chief borons and the 
spiritual lords tlmt they should meet at a sperified time 
and place with their due proportion of men, horses, &c., 
properly equipped, according to the tenure hy which they 
held their estates; and these tenant* in capite appear to 
have appointed by their own authority all their subordinate 
officers. But cummissiuus were occasionally granted by 
tho king’s authorizing individuals to raise men for some 
particular service. 

Commissions of array, ns they wore called, were also 
isKtied by the king in England, probably from the time of 
Alfred, for tlio purposo of mustering and training the 
inhabitants of the counties iu military disdpline; and iu 
tho reign of Edward HI. tbo Parliament enacted tlmt no 
person trained under these commissions shonld be compelled 
b sen'e out of his own county except tlie kingdom were 
invaded. Of Uie same nature as tlioso commissions of 
array was that whic^ in 1572, wlicn the country was 
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tbrcatened with the SpAnish InvA^ion, Qneen Elisabeth 
issued to the justices of Uie peace iu the dlirerent cunntics, 
authoriziDg ^em to mn^ter and train persons to serve 
during the war. This privilege of granting euniinissions 
to the oflicers of the untional uiilittn cuntinued to be 
exercised by the lords-lieuteuant of counties until 
when this force was more closely connected with the 
regular onny, niid commissions can now only bo oblaintMl 
us the rosnlt of examination. 

The several commissions in the navy are a sort of war¬ 
rant. and are signed by the lords cnmmis&iuiiers of the 
admiralty; but the docuinents are called commissions, 
and they are signed in the name of the king or queen. For¬ 
merly in the army commissions in the cavalry and infantry 
were partly obtained hy purchase. Clcnllemcn obtained 
le.Avc to enter the army by the ]mvchasc of an eiisigncy, the 
j)ricos of which, in the different classes of troops, wore 
reguhitcd by authority; and they proceeded to the higher 
grades on paying tho difference between the price of the 
grade which they left and of tliat wliieh ihi'y entered. This 
system was wholly abolislu'd in IK7]tnnd a conmiission in 
the army can now only be obtained as tlm rt'sult of exami¬ 
nation. The first commission to the prolmtionary rank of 
sub-lieutenant is grafted t<i tho successful competitors in 
ojwn competitive examination. Aflenvurds, in the cavalry 
and iufantiy. a Hub-lieutcimnt must stTvc satisfactorily in 
a regiment for twelve months, and after a jjeriod i*f study 
in one of ll»e military colleges, pass a second examination 
before he can become a lieutenant. In llio arlillery and 
engineers tho candidates who pass the first cxaTninallun 
successfully are trained at the 'Wojilwicli Academy. In all 
brunches of tho service a further exmiiination imisi he passed 
bi'foro tho rank of captain can Ixi obtained. In the cavalry 
and infantry subsequent commissions are granted in accord¬ 
ance with ‘‘selection tempered hy senifnity.” nj) to the grade 
of lieutenant-colonel. Thu cotninisbion of euhmel is granted 
for service only, aud subsequent blcps, up to tho rank of 
general, are obtained hy pure seniority. In the arlillery 
and engineers promotiou is gr.antcd hy st'imn'ity alone. 
The commissioned officci-s of n battalion of infantry arc 
as follows:—Field-officers—colonel, lieiitenant- 
colonel. Olid major; regimental officers—captains 
and lieutenants; staff'-officers— chaplain, adju¬ 
tant, quartermaster, and surgeon. 

COUUIT'TXE OF PUBLIC SAFSTV 
(^Comitd tie Salut Public)^ the name given to a 
committee of tho National Convention, which cxer- 
cibed a dictatorial power in France for about fifteen 
months, a purioii generally known us tlic Ke)f<ii of 
Terror. The National Convention having aholislied 
tho royal authority at the end of and pro¬ 
claimed the republic, delegated tliu executive part 
of it to several committet's or di'partments of 
government, and placed a Conimitteo of Public 
Safety over all. Thi* commiltec, which was 
apjiointed on the 2l6t Ot JonuaiT, 17!)<1, the day 
of the king’s execution, consisted of nine, later on of 
twelve, members of the convention, .appiiintcd for one 
month, but re-eligible indefinitely; they deliberated in any 
matters of urgency, in secret, and rcportwl weekly. Uy 
degiees their powers attained a most extensive range: all 
the constituted authuiities and public functionaries, civil 
and military, were placed under their immediate inspec¬ 
tion. This was after the successful insurrection on tho 
2nd of June, 1703,when the Mountain” (so called because 
they occupied the topmost benches of the ampbitheatro 
in the Convention) or Terrorist ])arty gained tho victory, 
by means of tho armed multitudes of Paris, over their 
fellow-deputies «f the Gironde party. From that time 
Robespierro and liis friends monopolized all the power 
that had been invested iu the Committee of Public Safety. 
See Bonissri£iiK£. 


Acting in tho name of the Kational Convention, tlio 
committee was in fact master of that assembly, which it 
('(impelled to adopt Its reports and resolutions, and it 
decreed the proscription of any member wlio resisted its 
will. In the Convention, from which nominally they de¬ 
rived their power, they were supported by a few bold men, 
who frightened tlie rest with the pikes of the mob and 
with threats of tlie scaffold. But when these men— 
Tallicn, Barras, and others—discovered, by a happy acci¬ 
dent which permitted private mi'tnoranda to fall into their 
liands, that they theniHelvcs stood in tlie way of liobes- 
pierre’s ambition and were destined to the common lot of 
the guillolinc, they turned ujam him and his friends of the* 
committee; and the majority of the Convention, which had 
through fear acquiesced in all their measures, immediately 
sided with them. On the nth Thermidor (27th July, 
1794), liobespierru, Couthon, and St. Jubt were taken, and 
wore cxeeute(l tho next dny. 

An attempt was made, but without success, to establish 
a Committee, of Public Safety in Paris during the siege in 
1K70, the Coinmuiilbt party, who organized tb(^ attempt, 
being for the time repressed. Subsequently, during the 
brief reign of the Goinmuue in Paris, a Commitk^o of 
Public Safety wils apjHiintcd, and with its name stands 
associated the sanguinary murder of ArehhiHliop Darboy 
aud numerous other hostages, and the destruction of some 
of tho finest and most historic portions of Paris. 

COM'UODUS, LUCIUS .SLIUS AUBBLIUS, 
son of Marcus Aurelius and of his wife tho younger 
Fausiiua, was born in ICl, .and succeeded to tho imperial 
power on the death of his father, in 180. It Is most 
remarkable that so detestable a character as Commoilus 
could spring from so virtuous a piincc as Marcus Anrclins. 
For a short time he. appears to have governed W’ith 
tiiud(Tation, but after dismissing tlie counscdlors and 
friends of his father he gave himself up to the society of 
fn'cdmcn, gladiators, and loose women. His own wife, 
Cribpina, was put to death in favour of a concubine, and a 
succession of unwortliy favourites engrossed all political 
power mid committed every kind of injustice aud cfuelty. 



Coin of C'omiDoduB 
(British Museum). 


Itevcrsac. 


Mcnnwhil(^ the legions in BrilMn mutinied, and Commodus 
sent Pertinax to appease them. A dreadful })e.stilonco 
which pnivailcd in Bunio alxiut tliis time caused the 
emperor to retire to Lunrentum for three years, where he 
continued his u.sual dissolute mode of life. Towards the 
close of his c^eer Coininodus set no bounds to his extra¬ 
vagances, even dancing naked in the amphitheatre before 
the spectators, aud fighting as a gladiator with wild boasts, 
which lie blew by tlioasan(ls. While under tho effects of a 
]ioibon administered to hun by his concubine Marcia, who 
discovered that he had already written down the order for 
her execution, ho was strangled by a powerful athlete, in 
102, in Ins thirty-spcond year. He w.os so strong that he 
was able to resist the ]K)ison, and it was feared he would 
recover. Tlie rapid decline of the Roman Empire may be 
said to date from his reign* 
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COMMON CBOBBS, in muBic, receive their name | 
bocauM they are the basis of harmuny. A common chord 
iH a triad or chord of tiiree notes, namely a bass (root) 
with its perfect Fifth and either its major or Us minor 
Third. 1'hcro are therefore two common ciiords on each 
root, named respectively the major and tlie minor common 
chord. Of such vital importance are these chords that 
the chord of C ” would be quite understood to mean the 
major common chord on 0 (or tho chord of C minor,” 
the minor common chord on C) without any further defini¬ 
tion. And, indeed, tho only difference between the major 
and minor scales is that tho common chords on tho tonic 
and subdominant of the one aie major and of tho other 
minor, with such ulterations os follow from these. A 
melody may be accompanied, but with stiffness, by common 
chords alone. With the inversions of common chords added 
to tho chords themselves, wo have, however, the whole 
hanrtonic material of Palestrina and onwards up to the 
time of Monteverdc. The latter introduced the dominant 
seventh in the early part of the soventernth century. Com¬ 
mon chords, their iuverHlons, mid the dominant sovontli, nnco 
thoroughly learnt, tho amateur lias all tiio requisites lor 
harmony. To beyond lliis is to enter the special 
domain of the cultivated iiiusleiau. 

Either note of a cornmnn cliord may 1>o doubled in 
liannony, unless it happens to be the leading note (seventh 
of tho key), which is never doubled. The Fifth of tho 
chord may be omitted, but not tlio Third. Tlio chord is 
figured S, or left unfignred. 

Every note of the major scale hears a coninion chord, 
excepting tho loading note, which, as it has u diminished 
Fifth, does not fulfil tho conditions of tho chord. 'Fhe 
triad on the leading note is called a diminished triad. 
Thu common chord on the third of the key should lie 
sparingly used; it gives u harsh effect. 

lu tho minor s(^o not only tho leading note, hut also 
the supertonio, bears a diminished Fifth and therefore u 
diminished triad, and the mediant (tliird of the scale) bears 
nn augmented Fifth, and therefore an augmented triad. 
There ore thus only four common chords in the minor scale. 

If instead of the root of the chord tho I'hird be tak(ai as 
A bass, the first inversion is ubtaiued, and is called, from 
its extreme interval (reckoned upwards fro^u tho bass) a 
chord of the Sixths and figured 
If the Fifth be taken os a bass the second inversion is 
obtained, which is similarly called, from its intcn'als, 
reckoned upwards from tho bsws, the chord of the iiixth 
and Fourthy or more usually the chord of the Six-four ; it 
is figured 

Chords of the Sixth («) may bo taken on every note of 
the major scale, and on every note except the dominant of 
the minor scale; for the peculiar effect of the diminished 
triad ceases by inversion. 

Chords of the Six-four ( 5 ) may only be taken on the 
dominant, the key-note, and the supertonic. In most 
coses the bass of these chords is best approached by tho 
step of a second; an approach by leap in tho bass should, 
if desired, be from the root~uevcr from tlie inversion—of 
tho other chord. 


CmiroM CaoKsa. Triam. OuoRiwovTflK Sixth, flnt-ronn. 
Hajor. Hliior. Dlmiti.. Augment. UAjur. Minor. Hejor. Minor. 



The first chord in each case Is that in tho major key of 
0, the second that in the minor key of C. The inflections 
in the minor chords would he provided for in the signature 
of the key; they are diatonic, that is, not aeddentds. 

COMMON UIW. This, perhaps, might hr taken to 
mean the ordinary law of any country, but it is not so. 


In such a case tho word law itself properly signifies the 
universal code which may govern any particular nation. 
Common law is only rightly used in speaUng of that rulo 
of civil conduct wliich exists in England, and is called the 
lex non veriptOy or unwritten law. This includes tho 
ggncral customs, the particular customs of certain parts of 
tlio kingdom, and also those particular laws that are by 
custom observed only in certain courts and jurisdictions. 
Because ports of llie coinmun law ore call^ leges noi% 
Bixipiwy it is not that those lows are purely oral, for the 
monuments and evidences of our legal customs are con¬ 
tained in the records of our several courts of justice, in 
reports and judicial decisions; but their original institution 
and authority arc not set down in Acts of Parliament, and 
they receive their binding power as laws by long and im¬ 
memorial usage, and by univorbal reception. The general 
customs are tlioso rules of law by which the ordinary 
courts are guided, such as the law of inheritance, thcr 
manner of acquiring property, the oldigations of contracts, 
tho remedies of civil injuries, the sevchil s]>ecies of offences 
and their punishment, &c. Tho particular customs aro 
purely local, such ns gavelkind, in Kent, and many others. 
Whether these customs bo such is determined by certain 
rules of common law, which aro always applied as a test. 
Tho peculiar laws which hy custom are used in certain 
courts and jurisdictions aro tlic civil and canon laws. It 
is true these arc uoutalncd In codes and pandects, but such 
have no authority in England, and it is only such juirts us 
have been admitted by Immemorial usage that are recog¬ 
nized. 'Fhu (Mimmun law urlgiiuilly, therefore, was tho lex 
non scripta; hut nowtlint is Imrdly an appropriate defini¬ 
tion, us this unwritten law has been cmlmdied in Acts of 
Parliaineut and rules of court. 

COMMON LAW, COOBTS OP. Tho Court of Com¬ 
mon pirns was tho tribunal iiistituled by our Great Charter 
for tho trial of causes and administrution of justice between 
the common subjects of tho king. The common law and 
justice of England was originally, and till after the Con¬ 
quest, administered hy the people themselves in their 
county or borongli courts. These, however, sat in each 
himdred only every month, and when they did osscmblo 
tlicir constitution at different times was quite uncertain. 
To this it may bo added that the county courts were quito 
unfitted to detcniiiiiu iinporlant questions, and that they 
lacked the ncrcssiuy authority. For these reasons it was 
found desirable to have a fixed court with a permanent 
judicature, exercising sovereign jurisdictiun In the admin¬ 
istration of common justice between man and man. It was 
made an article of the Great Charter that tliere should bo 
a court for common husiuess sitting contuniously, and in 
some fixed place; and it was declared shortly afterwards 
that tho judges of the new court should sit permanently at 
Westminster. 

The benefit intended to be thus socurt'd to tlic people 
was an uninterrupted and continuous ndministnitioii of 
common justice. In order to provide for this there wus a 
disthict number of judges appointed tu go the circuits; but 
this, from motives of ])arbImony, was afterwords discon¬ 
tinued. In course of time there came a large increase of 
judicial biisin(‘s.s, and instead of increa.sing or even keeping 
up the judicial strength of tins court, the number of judges 
was actually lowered from six to four, and the incTeusc of 
business was allowed t{) overflow into both the King’s 
Bench and Exchequer Courts, where it was of course 
delayed hy the criminal business in tlio one and the revenue 
business in tho other. The three courts gradually acquired 
a common jurisdiction in private suits, wliile tho enormous 
pressure u]>on tho judges to discharge all tho business of 
circuits, assizes, &c., caused the ‘ terms” or sittings of 
the courts at Westminster to he shortened again and again. 
Notwithstanding the augmentation of tho judh^ture from, 
tfl^elvc to fifteen judges, and from fifteen to eighteen, and 
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tbu appoiiiiinent of sixty ronnty coart judges, the sittings ’ 
of the courts at Westminster, iiiMteod of being continnous, : 
were still brief and temporary; the ancient court bad in | 
the coarse of ages utterly faded to answer its original 
object, and suitors in 1H74 were really in a worse position | 
tlian nt the time of the Groat Charter. A change wf)<( i 
inevitable, aud that effected by the Jitdicaturr Act in 
1875 was but a recurrence to tho original purpose and end 
of ancient instltations. By this Act, which was an ox- 
tension and amendment of the Act of 1878, and is cou- 
struod along with it, the constitution of the supreme law 
couits of Kngland was totally changed^tbo Courts of 
Chancery, Queen's Bench, Common Tleas, Exchequer, 
Admiralty, and Prohato and Divorce were consolidated and 
constituted into one Supreme Court of Judicature, consist¬ 
ing of two permanent ^visions, upon ono of which, under | 
tho name of Her Majesty's High Court of Justice, was , 
conferred original jurisdiction, with certain appellate juris- | 
diction from inferior courts; upon the other, under the 
name of Her Majesty's Court of Appeal, was c-onforred 
appellate jurisdiction, with certain original jurisdictiou 
incident to the determination of any appeal. It was fur¬ 
ther provided that all actions which liad previously been | 
commenced by writ in the Superior Courts of Common Law 
at Westinhuster, or in the Court of Common Pleas nt Lan¬ 
caster, or in the Court of ('ommon Pleas at Durham, and 
all suits which had hitherto been begun by a bill or in¬ 
formation in tho High Court of Cliancery, or by n cause i» 
f‘em or in jttraimam iu tho High Court of Admiralty, or by 
citation or otherwise in the Court of Probate, should be 
instituted by acti(m in tho High Court of Justice. 

For the more convenient despatch of bn 8 jni* 4 j 8 the High 
Court of Justice sits in five divisions, denominated and 
coustltiitcd as follows:— 

1. ChanccTii JHviaioiiy consisting of the Lord Chan¬ 
cellor, who sits as president, tho Master of the Rolls, and 
the vice-clmncidlors of tlic Court r»f Chancery, or such 
of them ns shall iiut ]>e appointed ordinary judges of tho 
Court of Appeal. 

2. Queen's Bench Division^ consisting of the Lord 
Chief-justice of England (the president) and sncli of the 
otlicr judges of the Court of Queen's Bench as shall not be 
appointed ordinary judgea of the Court of Appeal. 

8 . Ctmmfm Pleus Vivision^ consisting of the Lord 
Chicf-justicc of tho Common Pleas and such of tho other 
judges of the Court of Common Picas as shall not be ap¬ 
pointed ordinary judges of the Court of Appeal. 

4. Exchequer Division, consisting of the Lord Chief- 
boron of the Exchequer and such of the other barons of 
the Court of Exchequer as shall not bo uppoluted ordinary 
judges of tlio Court of Appeal. 

5. Prnbate^ Divorce^ and Admiralty Division^ mado 
up of the judge of tho Court of Probate and Divorce and 
the judge of the High Court of Admiralty, unless either 
be appointed an ordinary judge of the Court of Appeal. 

By the new procedure every action, whether at law or iu 
equity, must be commenced by writ of summons, indorsed 
with a statement of the nature of tho claim mi^e or the 
relief or remedy required, and must specify the division of 
the High Court to which it is to be assigned. The division 
of the year into terms is abolished, so far as relates to the 
administration of justice, both in the High Court of Justice 
and the Court of Appeal, and the judges of these courts 
have power to sit and act at any time or place during 

or after term. _ 

COXMON HKAST7BK. COUUOK BCD1.TIP1^ 
Kombors tliat can bo dividt^ into foeton some of which 
are the same for both are said to have common measures. 
Thus, as 20 is made up of the factors 5 and 4, and 80 of 
the factors 5 and 6 , 5 is a common measure of both; or, 
as 20 =; 2 X and 80 = 3 X lOi ^ common 

measure of both. The greatest common measure is often 


required to lie known. It is found by dividing the greater 
number by the less, and the less by the remainder, if any, 
from the first operation; and so on, till a number is found 
which divides with no remainder, and this is the greatest 
common measure of tho two original numbers. 

To find the greatest common measure of two numbers, 
say 800 and 816, we proceed thus:— 

306)810(2 

612 

204)800(1 

204 


102)204(2 

204 

I'he greatest common measure is 102 , being contained 
3 times in the smaller and 8 times in tho larger. Many 
numbers divide down tu 1 in this manner, that is to say, 
they are incommcnaurablo (os 8 and 17, 14 and 15, &c.); 
Kucli numbers arc said, nut very happily, to bo prime to 
each other. 

Common Mui/jtft.ks of two numbers are those multi¬ 
ples which they have in common. Thus 12 and 24 are both 
common multiples uf 4 and 6 , being respectively 8 x d 
and 6 X fuid 2 X 6 and 4X6. It is often desired to 
find the, least common multiple of two numbers. If they 
are prime to eacli other (i.e. incommensurable) their least 
common multiple is their product. Thus the least common 
multiple of 8 and 17 is 61, 17 times the one aud 3 times 
the other. But if not, we first find their greatest common 
measure as above. TJien dividing each by the greatest 
common measure, wc multiply t<^ther both the quotients, 
and multiply their product by the greatest common measure. 

Thus, to find the least common multiple of 806 and 
K16, wo get first the greatest common measure (U) 2 ) as 
above, and then proceed:— 

102)306(3 102)816(8 

80G 816 

3 X 6 X 102 = 2448 is the least common multiple 
required. 

COlfMON, BIGHT OF, is the right of taking a projli 
in the land of another in common with others. It may 
either be such a right as is enjoyed in common with others 
to the exclusion of the owner of the land, or it may not 
exclude tho owner of the land. The commoner has no 
interest in the soil of the land on which he has a right of 
common. 

Common appendkmt is a common law right, and must 
have existed from time immemorial. It b^ongs only to 
arable land or commonable for cattle, and it can only be 
claimed for os many cattle as are necessary to plough 
aud manure the tenant's arable land. 

Common in gross is a ri^it to depasture cattle on 
another's land granted by deed. Neither a common appur¬ 
tenant nor a common ap|>endant can be turned into a com¬ 
mon in gross. 

CoTumon appurtenant is a right annexed to land of de¬ 
pasturing cattle on another’s land. It is not confined to 
arable Iwd, but to all land, and extends to swine, goats, 
geese, &c. It may be claimed by grant by user, under the 
statute, or by prescription at common law. 

Common pour cause de vicinage^ or common by reason 
of neighbourhood, is a liberty to tenants of one lord in a 
town to enjoy a common of posture with the tenants of 
another lord in town. See also Commons. 

The most usual mode of extinguishing rights of common 
in modern times is by Inclosube under Act of ParBament. 

COBOtON-PBAyBB-BOOX. See Litubqt. 
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COBUOX, TENANCY XN. ^^Tcnanto m coininoa 
lue tb<^ which have lands or tenements in fee simple, fee 
tail, or for term of life, Ac., and they have such lands or 
tenements by soveral titles and not. by a joint title, and 
none of them know of this his several, but they ought by 
the law to occupy those lands or tenemonts in common and 
pro inefioMo, to take the profits in common” (Lytt. s. 292). 
There may be tenants in common of other things besides 
land, as CuArrBLS for instanco, such as an animal or any 
inanimate movable. The undivided shares of tenants in 
common may be equal or unequal, fur one may hold his 
share of land iu fee simple and the other in tail for life or 
for years. So long as the less interest exists he who has 
the less and ho who has the greater interest are tenants in 
common. For all the purposes of sale, disposition by will, 
or transmission in eotiseqneuue of intestacy, tlie undivided 
shares of tenants in common arc like separate property. 
As to enjoyment, it is to be in common, os Lyttelton snys, 
when it can be, and when it cannot tlie parties mast 
agree about tlie mode of enjoyment, as in the case of a 
movable thing, and if they cannot agree they must sell it 
and divide tlio money. 

A tenancy in common may bo created in several ways. If 
the sole owner of prrrperty aliens an undivided jiart of it 
and retains the rest, the grantor and grantoo are tenants In 
common. As to the words which, in a transfer of property 
to two or more {rersous, create a tenancy in common or a 
joint-tenancy many nice distinctionH exist. 

A tenancy in common ceases when tlie owners!:‘p of the 
eeveral shores exists in a single individual; it can also be 
destroyed by partition. Auy one of the tenants may 
compel the otliers, by snit in equity, to make partition of 
lands, houses, or other things held in common, except when 
the subject is in its nature not partible, as a living animal, 
for instance. 

COBCMON TZBCE* in music, is the old-fashioned name 
for tlio favourite duple rhythm of two accents (mid four 

beats) in a bar. The sign for it is ~ ft— placed immedi¬ 
ately after the clef and signature at the commencement of 
a piece; but tlio more preciso name, 4-4, written is 

now superseding it. The sign for “ common time” is very 
like the letter C, as if C stood for common, but 1ms no 
relation to it iu reality; it is merely the half-circle—a 
circle denoting anciently triple or perfect time, and n lialf- 
circle duple or imperfect time (common time). 

Common time lias four crotchets to tho bar, or their 
value— 



COaCMONS are wastes and pastures which have never 
been exclusively appropriated by any individual, but used 
in common by tho inhabitants of a parish or district. The 
first general Act relating to the inclosure of waste or com¬ 
mon lands in England was passed in 1710, and in 1801 an 
Inclosure ClanscB Consolidation Act was passed to bo in¬ 
corporated with any private inclosure bilL The latter 
Act was prompted partly by the exigencies of the French 
war, and partly by the desire to maintain a system of pro¬ 
tection, and had for its special object to secure the increase 
of home-grown grain, in order to render Great Britain in¬ 
dependent of foreign countries for its food supply. In 1845 
-a General Inclosuros Act was passed, and for many years 
after Parliament passed annually, as a matter of form, a 
bill confinning a series of orders made by the inclosure 
•commissioners for tho inclosure of particular commous. 
£Sse iKcnosURB.] Though the Aet of 1845 contained 
some strong exprearions respecting the benefit of the public 
In these indosures, in practice th^ interests were thought 
VOU IV. 


to be amply provided for by the reservation of a few acres 
of garden allotment or recreation gronndL The first blow 
which this system received was the passing of the Metropoli¬ 
tan Commons Act of 1866, by which all commons withiu the 
metropolitan police area, roughly speaking about 15 miles 
a^und Charing Cross, were withdrawn from the scope of 
the commissiouers' powers. Inolosnres outside this area 
still continued until 1869, when an unusually sweeping 
measure attracted attention. It was proposed to inclose 
6900 a^res, reserving for recreation 8 acres and for allot¬ 
ment gardens 6! This bill, on the motion of Professor 
Fawcett, was referred to a select committee, who not only 
stopped some of tlie particular inclusurcs comprised in it, 
but entered into a minute examination of the machinery in 
work for eirecting inclosuros, and recommended many im¬ 
provements necessitating an amendment of the law. No 
inclosures took place between 1869 and 1876, and iu the 
latter year the home secretary, Mr. Cross, passed an Act 
to amend the General Inclusures Act, providing that tiie 
effect of each iiicloKure on tho vicinity should be carefully 
ascertained by tho commissioners and biought to the cog¬ 
nizance of Parliament. 

It is now almost universally admitted that the motives 
which led to the provision of special machinery to effect 
inolosurcH have ceased to exist. Wo make no endeavour 
now to produce all tlie f(K>d we require, and do not fear 
that importing corn will weaken our national position. On 
tlio other liand wants liave arisen which were miknown 
and could not be appreciated in 1800. The popniation of 
the country has nearly trebled, and has b^omo pocked 
together round certain centres of activity in such a way 
that to thonminds of jiersons tho sight of the natural earth 
is a luxury most difficult of attainment. In the rural dis¬ 
tricts, too, tlicre is a constant tendency to the aggregation 
of lands in a few hands, and to the increase of a class of 
day-labourers wlio liavu no interest in the soil they culti¬ 
vate or the place they iuhabit. From a public point of 
view it is highly expedient to preserve to the dwellers in 
towns o^ien spaces where they iimy get frcsli air and a 
glimpse of nature, and to preserve for the agricultural 
poor any links which still hind them to the scene of their 
labours. Sec Common, Right of. 

Since the commencement of tlie iticlosurq system in 1710 
nearly 5,000,000‘acres of land have been converted into 
iuclosures in Great Britain, and are now held as strictly 
private property. There are in England still abont 250,000 
acres of common field lands and about 1,700,000 acres of 
common, of which latter, however, considerably more than 
half is apparently mountain or otherwise unsuitable for 
cultivation; while in Wales there arc 13,500 acres of com¬ 
mon fields, over 500,000 acres of mountain waste, and 
about 150,000 acres of cultivable commons. 

COamONS, bouse or. Sce Pahuament, 
Tmpeuial. 

COXBOK-SENSB PHZI.080PHY, THE, of 

Thomas Reid (1710-96) would have long ago been for¬ 
gotten had it not received the support of a remarkably 
erudite edition, with commcntaiy, from Sir William Hamil¬ 
ton. Hume had pointed out, and Berkeley had proved to 
demonstration, that we know absolutely nothing of tho 
external world. We know perceptions aJone, and if these 
are false our knowledge is false. If we see an image of a 
brick wall (as iu Pepper s famous ghost illusions), wo 
cannot distinguish it from a true brick wall under certain 
circumstances, and we should act, and rightly act, as if it 
were indeed a wall. We perceive a stone, but it may bo 
an Imitation one or It may be an illusion; all onr tests 
indeed cannot nssnre us of anything more than certain' per¬ 
ceptions which we agree to call a stcnc, all the while know¬ 
ing abftokitoly nothing of what a stone really is beyond the 
perceptions it causes in us. Johnson descended to tho 
flippancy of kicking a stone, thereby to demolish Hume; 
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Ei ld wrote Iuh Inquir)'into the Humnn Mind on tin: 
J'rinciples of Common Scnsi*” to ridicule it After all, 
Hcidf not being dcNtitule of the quality he invokes as his 
criterion, is forced to admit that although he is sure that 
there is really a stone, lie knows nothing of it beyond his 
perceptions. 8o that Dr. Brown’s answer to Mackintosh 
is as true as it is witty—^“Beid bawls out that w« must 
believe in fin outward world, but adds in a whispt*r we can 
give no reason for our belief. Hume cries out we can 
give no reason for such a notion, and whispers, ‘ I own we 
enimot get rid of it.’ Reid's psychology was rather more* 
faulty Ujun his philosophy. Where difficulties of appalling 
magnitude exist, such os beset the efforts of a finite mind 
to euiiiprehcnd ways of the Infinite, it is manifestly as 
absurd os audacious to attempt to settle them by appeals 
to ‘ common sense.’ ” 

COM'HONWXALTH, TBE. After the exeentioii 
of (Charles L, on 30th January, 1640, a month elapsed 
before the Rump Parliament formally abolished monarchy 
in England, replacing it, .os the supriMnc executive authority, 
by a council of state of forty-one members. In April, 1649, 
the final sh'p was taken by the Act declaring, “ The people 
of iCngland and of nil the dominions and ten'itorics thereunto 
belonging are, ami sliall he, and are hereby constituted, 
iiiudt', established, and coufinii(>d to he a Covimonwtullh 
ami Free iStatc^ and shall hcnccforw.ard be governed as » 
(yoininitnweaUli and Free J^tate by the supremo authority 
of this imlioii, the Representatives of the People in Parlia- 
ineut, and by such as they shall appoint and constltuto 
oflicers iuid ministei's for the gtiod of the people, aud that 
without any King or House of J.ords.” Scotland, however, 
still muint.'uned and proclniincd the monarchy, .and Ireland 
was in full revolt in Charles II.'h favour. It was not till 
May that the‘‘Rump "ventured to proclaim the Common¬ 
wealth in Ix^ndon. Cromwell left Uk Ireland in August, 
nnd the “curse of Cromwell" (yet invoked by angry Irish 
nurses on fractious babes to still them) sank deep into the 
life of that unhappy couufry. Onnuud with the Royalists 
was no match for the genius of Cromwell, who subdued 
the whole island in one campaign and returned to Great 
Britain, at the call of tlio Parliament, in the spring of 
DJoU, to achieve equally splendid military successes over 
the Scots, Dunbar (3rd September, 1650) not only 
crushed tlm northern Royalists for the* time, hut brought 
the continental powers to see that the new state of 
England was in truth the reprcsentative of the nation’s 
best force, and procured its dae recognition among them. 
Next year saw Charles II.’» invasion of England with a 
Scottish army, and saw, too. Ids complete and hopeless 
ruin by Cromwell at the “crowning mercy" of Worcester, 
on 3rd September, 1661, exactly u year after Dunbar. 

The Hourd of Commons now ruled the three kingdoms, 
nnd the nation hoped for a lepresenlative assembly to be 
summoned furtliwith to the healing of so many disasters. 
But though Cromwell himself pressed tlint fragment of the 
old Long Parliament which, under tlic nickname of the 
Rump, still clung to power, to push forward tho settle¬ 
ment of the Commonwealth, ho conld only get tlm bill 
.. for the disRulutiou of the Rump, and then only by a 

majo^^y of two, by consenting to a further three years’ 
leaso ^1^®*** authority. The ^airs of the Commonwealth 
grew hopeless confusion; the Parliament was quite 
overwhVuiod with the muss of work. Still it needed the 
utmost lp'^‘'*-'*ure from tlie army to force the Rump even to 
procoedl plana for tho election of tho future “ New 
Kepres^tative’* (a subject carefully avoided in tho bill for 
dissolutiuu)t and, indeed, it soon come out that the entire 
Itump intended to sit in that assembly as a body without 
re-alectipn. This brought the nnny (May, 1662), and a 
little aft®r, Cromwell, to a sense of the danger th^ country 
ran frof^ degenerated into placc-bnntcrs, 

aud wh^ allowed the business of tbe state to got into con¬ 


fusion rather than provide for its duo administration by 
others. A Dutch war held oil the crisis for a time, and tho> 
Rump, ulaniied at some successes of Van Tromp, even 
agreed to retire in November, 1668, on condition that the 
army was reduced. But on Blake commencing his career 
of victory in February, 1663, tho spirits of tho Parliament 
revived, and tho former plan of tho retention of their ow'n 
seats and the filling up only the complement of the new 
Assembly with new members was introduced afresh, with 
the new and startling pj-uviso that the Rump itself diuuld 
bi'. a conimltteu of revision on tho new elections. The 
army ut once demanded that tho elections should be referred 
to tho council of state, and the Parliament protended to 
enl(*r into a conference upon this—secretly, however, 

I hurrying the hill through the forms of the House. Crom¬ 
well, with a troop of muRketeers, left the cunfereuce and 
went to the CuinmonK, whero ho found Sir Harry Vane 
passionately adjuring tho members to tako tluH course, 
“contrary to common honesty,” as Cromwell stigmatized 
it. Ho availed till tho question was actually put, “ That 
this bill do now pass," and then in a few angry words 
“ put an end to the prating," and bade the nioiuWs “ givo 
place to bettor men” (19lh April, 1663). Locking the 
dour of tho House, Cromwell proceeded to Whitehall to 
dismiss tliu ootiucil of state; and altliough Bradshaw (tho 
regicide) protested “ No power on earth can dissolve tho 
Parliament but itself, bo sure of tlial I " the Commou- 
ivealth had in fact come to an end, and Cromwell, first as 
Capt.ah> general of tho forces, thon as Protector, was moro 
completely aud even arbitrarily the master of England 
than any ruler bus been since his time. The whole period 
down to 1660 (t)io date of the restoration of tho monarchy) 
is Kometiiiies called tho Commonwealth, but this is mani¬ 
festly incorrect. For tho remainder of that puriod, in¬ 
cluding the Protectorate, sco Gkomwkll. 

COM^BIUNK. Tho principles of most communistic 
societies are largely based npoii tlie Bible, or else upon the 
writings of Plato luid Sir Thomas Moro; hut in either case, 
whether the society is purely secular or held together by 
a rcligiotiH creed, tho principles aro almost exactly tbe 
same. They commence by proclaiming tho equality and 
brotlicrhood of all mankind, imd denounce all servitude 
and the employincut of servants, every member of tho com¬ 
munity being bound to share in tho labour necessary for 
the welfare of one and all. Their ideas of the relations of 
the sexes vary, ranging from religious celibacy, as among 
the Shakers, to “ coinjilex marriage,” or community of wives, 
as among the Perfectionists. About leu distinct coininn- 
nistic Kocicties exist in the United States, the most success¬ 
ful being the Itappists, the Separatists, tho Shakers, the 
Keilites, tho Inspirationists, and the Perfectionists. In 
some cases thesR have purchased land or other property, 
worked it for a time on tho primitive plan of labour in 
common, nnd having accumulated considerablo wealth 
have iKiCome rigorously ozclusive, seldom admitting new 
members to their “ brotherhood,” and more resembling 
successful joint-stock companies than those early Chris¬ 
tians who parted their possessions and goods “ to all men 
ns every man had necHL” Indeed, successful communistic 
societies, rather than extend their communion, send their 
theories of “servitude” to the winds, and readily ongago . 
with hired labourers. The wealth of tbe six societies wo 
have mentioned is estimated at 12,000,000 dollars, and 
their property in land at about 180,000 acros, but their 
numbers havo been gradually decreasing for many years. 
These ore the survivors of a multitude of sucli sodetiea 
which sprung up in America, chiefly on the prindples of 
Robert Owen or Fourier. [See Socialism.] Id many 
cases tho leaders and some of their foUowera wera persons 
of ability and administrative capacity | but tliey woro 
quickly overwhelmed by tho mass of their adherents, com¬ 
posed, in tho words of the late Mr. Horace Greeley, for 
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the most part of the conceited, the crotobetj, tlie selfish, 
the headstrong, the pugnacious, tbo unappreciated, tl)o 
played-out, the idle, and the good-for-nothing generally, 
who, discovering tbemselves utterly out of place, and at a 
discount in tbo world as it is, ra^Iy conclude that they 
arc exactly fitted for the world oh it ought to Ims.” 

In France tho word “ commune " expresses a district or 
subdivision of a department which has a municipul council 
of its own. Each commune is supposed to elect its own 
council, which in turn appointed tho various officers and 
magistrates of tbo comiunno, voted the communal budget 
of receipts and expensejs, and controlled the several local 
services. Througbont Frattec, with certain precautions*, 
such was generally the case; bnt during the whole porind 
of the reign of Napoleon III., Paris, Marseilles, and Lyons 
were deprived of all municipal rights whatever, 'fhat 
tiircHj great cities shonld thus ho deprived of all municipal 
freedom, and the inlmbitunts have no voice in the inanage- 
ment of their local afiairs, while the coveted privileges were 
fully enjoyed by nil the minor towns of Franco, was a 
gross anomaly, which clearly j»rove(l that the gnveniinont 
felt itself to bo opposed to tho opinions and desires of tho 
most populous cities in the country. 

Unfortunately the government of M. 'I’lners, which suc¬ 
ceeded that of Napoleon III., was very little more favourable 
to municipal liberty than its predecessor; the lower classes 
and ultra-republican element of Paris were consequently as 
distrustful of one as tho other. One of the tt'rms upon 
which Parts capitulated to the Oenna^e *r Febr af^, 1871, 
wuH that tho national guards should retain not only their 
small arms but also their artillery; and the absence from 
Paris at this juncture of both tho government und tbo 
army gave tho Communists the very opportunity they 
K'qoircd. They took possession of the guns and military 
stores ut Belleville and Montmartre, and a fei'hle attempt 
of the government of 18th March to suppress thorn having 
complotoly failed, tho Commune became iimstcr of the capital 
of Franco almost without a struggle. Thu leaders of tlie 
rebellion at once proceeded to elect by universal suffrage 
twenty now moires and a communal council. The pro¬ 
posal to do Bu was strongly denounced by the press and by 
tho more intelligent of the population, and had there bcon 
in Paris at this time the least semblance of organized poli¬ 
tical or municipal life tho nascent revolution would liave 
been nipped in the bud. Bnt tho mass of tbo middle 
classes, the men of education and the men of substance, 
who alone could stem tho growing torrent, had citiicr iled 
at its approach or cowered in helpless silence. Tho oleo- 
tloii took place, and no cue having the courage of opposi¬ 
tion, tho Communists were left to vote alone, the result 
being tho installation as membcni of tbo government of 
the roost violent demagoguos the red repubHcnn element 
could produce. For nearly tbreo months was Paris under 
tho yoke of tho Commnno, and its state of anarchy was, 
under the circumstances, the most humiliating feature of 
the whole war. A foreign foe held the heights around the 
capital, and watched with scornful smiles Frcnclimen 
slaughtering each other, while they ignored liis presence 
and violation of their tenitoxy. 

The Paris Commune of 1871, which was purely political 
in its aims, must be carefully distinguished from the com¬ 
munism treated of above, which addressed itself to reform¬ 
ing society by peaceful and gradual means, and often 
ciituilcd considerable self-sacrifice on the port of its 
udherontB. The former, judged by its proclamations and 
acts, aimed at tbo complete destruction of all general 
government, and the establishment in its place of a 
federation of free communes; it also clearly aimed at the 
extinction of the church, ecclesiastical property being 
seized, while ecclesiastics themselves were the special 
victims of its ungovernable hatred. The programme of 
the Commune was that “ France shall no longer he either 


one and indivisible, empire, or republic; she shall form a 
federation, nut of small states or provinces, but of free 
cities, linked together only so far as shall bo consistent 
with tho most absolute decentralization and local govern- 
meut ”—a system which leads to the dismemberment of all 
authority, to tho recognition of the sovereignty of tho 
Hiinutost collective body, and hence to tho abaoluto negation 
of the nation, or to the absurd prtjposition that the Com¬ 
mune possesses tho secret of national life, inspiration, and 
right more completely than the nation itself. A league of 
80,0U0 indejHindent sovereign communes would bo tho 
destruction of all that gives Knereduess to tbo idea of 
nationality, of all mission in aid of prugressivo civilization, 
of all special office or function for France in the European 
division of laboui', and of all her influence? fur good among 
the peoples. Without common idea or aim, without unity 
of collective tradition, and therefore, above all, without 
unity of natioual education, there is no true nation. 

COMWNZON (Utin communio, Gr. koinonia), a 
word used to designate the fellowship which exists be¬ 
tween a numlwr of persons united hy uniformity of belief 
in one chnrch, na the Uuman Catholic, the Anglican, or 
the Lutheran communion. 

Communion is used more csi)ccially for the act of portici- 
f)ating in tho sacrament of the cncharlst, or Lord’s SSnpper. 
Cf the origin and use of the word communion in this 
sense an account is given hy Casaubmt, “Excrcitat” 16, 
sec. 30. During tho first three centuries of the Christian 
era the commnnion was cclcl)r.atcd every Sunday (Bing¬ 
ham’s “ Origincs Kcclesiasticrc,” vol. v. c. 9). It wos 
subsequently administered only tlireo times in the year, 
namely, nt Easier. Whitsuntide, and Christinas. By tho 
fourth general I.>at(‘raii conncll in 1215 it was decreed, in 
order to ehiick the apparent inclination in many to neglect 
it entirely, that every one should at least communicate at 
Easter, that is, onre a year, Tlus iujmiction was after¬ 
wards renewed by the Council of Trent. There was one 
fonn for tho clerg}*, a second for the laity, and a third and 
lowest form for strangers or foreigners. Degradation of 
the clergy to the lay form of commumc.ating in one kind, 
that is, with bread and no wine, appears to have been an 
ancient mode of e.anoiiic.al punishment (“Apost. Can.’* 
c. li). The bi*e.ail appears never to have been omitted, 
the difference between communicating under one or two 
species or kinds, as it is teimcd, being solely in the omis¬ 
sion or inclusion of the wine. The lay communion in two 
kinds seems to Imvc continued in the Latin Church until 
tho end of the eleventh century. The communion for tho 
laity under one species, that is, with bread alone (the priest 
drinking the wine on l>ehalf of tho congregation), was 
authorized in 1415 by a decree of tho Council of Constance, 
and was confirmed by the Council of Trent in 1662; but 
with the exception of the Latin Church, all sects of Chris¬ 
tians have retmiicd tho communion under two sjiccics for 
ministers and congregation alike. 

Tho English Churches nse pure wine (usually Te?it) in 
tho communion service, but tho continental churches mix 
water therewith. Tho Latins and others, including the 
ancient and curious church of tho Copts or aborigines of 
Egypt, use cold water; but the Greek Church mixes the 
wine with hot water. Tho (.loptic Church alluded to pre¬ 
serves many cercmoincn which partially survive in the Greek 
Church and have altogctherdi^oot in tho Kotnan. Thus 
the clialice and paten arc of silver (in most cases modem). 
At the communion tho bread is put into the wine, and both 
kinds administered together in a spoon. Most churches 
have several of these spoons, which are often not real 
silver, hut a base white metal. Tho communicants do not 
kneel, but rccelvo tho elements standing. Further, the 
silver faffs still used in the Greek service, and represented 
in the Roman Church hy the well-known gorgeous “ peacock 
fans ” homo before the pope on state occasions, perform 
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their orij^inal office in the pc»t-riddcn dlmatc of Egypt, ! 
and du to this day nctaaDy wave off the ffies to prevent 
them from falling into the holy vetwels to detile them. The 
ancient liturgy of St. Clement directs two deacons to stand, 

“ one on each sido of the altar, Jioldiiig their fans of yclhim, 
fine linen, or peacock’s feathers” for this object. The Coptic 
funs ore thin di^es, about 7 feet in diameter, covered with 
chernbim, &c., in rcpuussd work. 

COUBIUTA'TOR is the name given to a piece of 
mechanism answering much the same purpose with electric 
currents os shanting^points do with luies of railway. The 
office of a commutator is, by opening up a fresh eonnec' 
tion, to divert, to reverse, to make, or to break a current of 
electricity; and there ore of conrsc many varied forms of 
such contrivances. The intjst usual (that of RubmkorfT) 
contains a number of slips of brass, as many as the con- 
noctious dcuTcd to be made, joined to each other in 
]>airs, and inserted in ivory, ebonite, or any other iinn- 
conductor. The commutatf»r either turns on its axis or 
moves along n plane, and the wires eunvoying the current 
are made to touch it. So long a.s the wires touch the 
ebonite, &c., there is no current, or if there is a current its 
course remains unaltuml; but directly one of the brass 
slips is touched the cnircnt is mode, or is diverted in the 
direction inquired. The currents indneed in magneto- 
electric inocliines, and in llndr extended and iiii])roved suc¬ 
cessors, the well-known DvNAMO-RT.KC'rnic Maoiiinks, 
arc, as shown in the article upon these latter, alternating 
in lljeir current. Thu cnminntators of tlie various machines 
have for function to check tiiis ulU'matiun, so that the cur¬ 
rent DOW becomes continuous in ono direction, and what 
was ineffective is lunied into a source of jnm’vcllous euei'gy. 

COBINS'NUS, ALSXIS, Emperor of the East (a.i>. 
1083-L113). See Ai.kxis. 

Comnena, Anna, his daughter. Set; Anna Comnena. 

CO'HO. a province of Italy, is hounded N. by YaUellina 
and the Swiss cantons of Grisoiis and Ticino, W. by the 
Lago Maggiore, S. by the province of Milan, and E. by that 
of Ifergamo. Its length from N. to S. is about 40 miles. 
Its breadth is very irregtilar. The cast or larger division 
of the prorince incloses the whole length of tlie Lago di 
Como. The most northern port inclndes the lower heights 
of the Alps, which tire covered generally with forests of 
larch, fir, birch, oak, and chestnut, while the slopes and 
valleys ore covered with pastnre. The southern declivities 
urtt formed into ttaraccs, and cnltivatcd with great labour. 

In the triangle fontied by the two south brunches of the 
lake an; two ranges of hills, one parallel to cacli hrnncli, 
and l)otli meeting in the promontory on which Bcllagio 
stands. Between these ranges is the fertile valley of 
Assiua, in which the Liimhro, a feeder of the Po, takes its 
rise. At the south entrance of the valley stunds the town 
of Krbo. In the southern part of the province, extending 
from the Adda to tlie upper valley of the Olona and the 
Lago Maggiore, the cv.Uurc of the white mulberry-tree and 
the rearing of ^kwornis form a most importaut branch of 
industry. In the environs of Como there are great pine 
fon*stB. The cypress grows in many parts of the province. 
The roads are good. 

The west division of the province of Como consists of 
the district of Vurcso and the east coast of the La Mag¬ 
giore. Going in a south direction towards the borders of 
the province of Milan the hills gradually sink, and tl 
southern verge of the province of Como merges into the 
great plain of Lombardy. In this district some lead mines 
ore worked near Viconugo on the western shore of the 
Lago Lugano. 

Upon the whole the province of Como is one of the 
finest, both for scenery and productions, in north Italy. It 
is well cultivated, though not so fertile as the plain; it 
produces corn, wine, oil, silk, oranges, fruits of all kinds, 
especially vast quantities of lemons, the cultivation of 


which is supplanting that of the olive. The lake abounds 
with fish. The houses of the peasantry, as is the case all 
through Lombardy, are built of brick, and covered in with 
tiles; they gcner^ly contun largo, well-<ured, and clean 
apartments. The population of the province in 1882 was 
53G,G41. Education is well attended to, and almost 
universally diffused among the inhabitants. 

Como, the capital of tlie province of Como, and a 
bishop’s sec, is situated at the S.W. extremity of tho 
lake, surrounded by hills, 22 miles N. by W. of Milan, 
aud has 2C,395 inhabitants. Como has a royal lyceum, 
a gymnasium, a diocesan college for ihcolo^c^ students, 
a collego of boarders called Gollio, and an institution for 
female education under tho direction of the nuns of 8t. 
Erancis dc Soles. The cathedral or Ouonin, which ranks 
tliird among the groat Gothic structures of Italy, the 
Gliurdi of San Fcdolc, which dates from the time of tlu' 
Lombard kings, the thuatro, tho imperial lycenm, tho 
Palazzo Giovlu, whicli has a collection of ancient inscrip¬ 
tions, and the lofty gate-entrances of tho town, are a fow 
of the very remurlublo structures of this ancient city. The 
suburb called Borgo Vico, which streti -es along the lako, 
contains several fine palaces of the nobility. On a hill 
south of Como is a lofty ancient tower called del Baradcllo, 
where the Torriani of Milan were confined in cages by the 
ViscontL Tlio town is famous for its manufacture of silk, 
woollens, cotton yam, and soap. A steamer plies regu¬ 
larly on the lake. Among the great men bom in Como 
were Plkny the Younger, of whom there arc many memorials 
in Ibo town and along tho shores of the lake; Piazzi the 
astronomer, aud Volta, tlio inventor of tlm Voltaic batter}', 

Ctmtum is said to have been bnilt by the Orobii, the 
oldest iubabitaiita of the country. It was afterwards 
occupied by the Gauls witli the rest of the territory of the 
Insubrus. In the year 19G &.c. Marcus Chiudins MarcelluH, 
having defeated the Boii and tho Insuhres, occupied Comum. 
CnoiuK Ponipelus Strabo sent a colony to Comum, and 
Julius Csesor established a new colony, among whom were 
GOO Greeks of distinguished families. It &cd assumed 
the name of Comum-I^ovum. 

CO'MO, 07 (Ital. Laffo di Como; Lat. Lariue 

Lacut)^ a famous lake of N. Italy, which in modem times 
has derived its name from the city of Coma This fino 
sheet of water Is very irregularly shaped, being divided by 
the triangular district which has Bellagio at its apex into 
three great arms, one of which stretches from Bcllagio S.W. 
to Como, another N. to Riva and Novate, near the mouth 
of the Maria River, and a third S.E. to Lecco and the out¬ 
let of tho Adda. Tiiesc divisions of the lake arc sometimes 
called, from tho chiof towns on their banks, the lakes of 
Como, Bollano, and Lecco. Its greatest length is about 
30 miles from Como to its north end. It is nowhere above 
2^ miles in width. Tho greatwt depth is 184X feet It 
receives the waters of tlie Upper Adda and several other 
rivers, but its only outlet is by the I^ower Adda. Owing 
to the great height of tho surrounding mountains, which 
expose it to sudden squalls, and tho infinence of currents, 
its navigation is rather dangerous to smling vessels; but 
steamers traverse it in all directions with ease and expe¬ 
dition. Tho climate round the lake is mild and delight¬ 
ful ; and except in its more northern port, near the montlt 
of the Upper Adda, its banks arc remarkably healthy. 
Throughout its whole extent its banks are formed of pre¬ 
cipitous mountains from 2000 to 8000 feet high, in somo 
places overhanging the water, and in others partially 
clothed with wood, and studded with hamlets, cottages, 
villas, chapels, and convents. The most beautiful point of 
view is at Bellagio. The upper waters are there seen 
winding up to tho very foot of higher chain of the Alps, 
and terminating within a short distance of the gloomy pass 
of the Splugen; tho loftier hills Giat border tite Lake of 
Lrcco rise on one ude, and on the other the wider expanse 
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of the lower lake retires behind the beantifnl foreground, 
rocks, and hon^g woods that form tho point of Bellogio. 

The younger Pliny had several seats on tlio border of 
this lake. The principal of these stood, ono upon a height 
commanding a view of the lake, and tho other so close to 
its edge as to admit of fishing lines being thrown into tho 
water from the bed-rooms. (Kpist iz. 7.) 

COMOdJk'DXA* a genus of plants belonging to the 
order Akacasdiacb^ 

C'omocfacfia deaUata (Tooth-leaved Malden Plum) is a 
tree reaching a height of about 80 feet It is a native of 
the woods of Cuba and St Domingo, where it is called 
Guao. A milky juice exudes from the stem, which is 
glntinouB, and becomes black by exposui-e to the air. It 
utains linen and the skin black, which cannot be washed 
out of the former, and only comes off from the latter by 
the exfoliation of tho cnticle. 

Comocladia inUgrifolia (the Maiden Plum of Jamaica), 
A tree from 10 to 20 feet high. The berrieH are succulent, 
and may be eaten with impunity, but arc not pleasant to 
the taste. They are of a deep purplo colour, with three 
block spots above. The wood is hard, of a fine grain and 
reddish colour. Tho treo gives out a watery juice, which 
is slightly glutinous, and grows black on exposiu^ to the 
air. Like the juice from the last, it stains linen and the 
skin indelibly. It is a native of Jamaica. 

The fiowers in this genus are minute, with short stalks, 
and are of a purplish colour. Tho name is derived from 
Greek itome, hair, and X*fadlrM, a branch, from the leaves 
being crowded at the tops of the branches. Tho leaves are 
pinnate, with an odd leaflet. Coniocladia is very nearly 
allied to Rhus (sumach) and Pistacia, differing in tho 
three or four petals, three or four stamens, and the fruit 
being olive-like. There are four species, according to 
Benthnm and Hooker, natives of tropical America, espe¬ 
cially of the West Indies. 

COMOKlll^ CAPS, the most soutlicrn point of India, 
in tho state of Travanoore. As the point runs some dis¬ 
tance out almost level with the surface of the water it is 
a dangerous point, and navigators steer clear of it by means 
of a high peak of the Western Ghats, rising a few miles 
behind it. 

CO'BCOBO XSLSS, a group of four islands in tho 
Mozambique Ohannel, between Africa and the N.W. coast 
of Madagascar. Comoro, the largest of them, is about 
85 miles long and 12 broad. Bullocks, shcop, and goats 
aro cheap; oranges, lomons, and plantains abundant. No 
spring water is to bo had on this island, which is seldom 
visited by Europeans. There is a large town with a land¬ 
ing-place for boats on the east side of it. Muhillo, tho 
smallest cd the group, is about 30 miles S.E. by S. from 
Comoro; it contains several villages and abundant sup¬ 
plies of water and provisions. The coast is dangerous 
on account of the reefs and the surf, but there 01*6 two 
tolerable anchorages. Mayotta, the most southern of tho 
islands, is entirely surrounded with reefs; provisions and 
water can be bod, but there is groat danger in attempting 
to land. This island come into the possession of the 
French in 1843, and they have a garrison on tho adjacent 
island of Zandri. Johanna, or Anzouan, or Hinzoan, is 
the best known of the group, huviug been long frequented 
by European ships for the purpose of getting provisions on 
the outward voyage. At the town of Moussamondou on 
the coast there is a British consul, and water and other 
provirions may be obtained. At Pomony there is a good 
anchorage, where there is a coaling station for British 
ships of war. The island of Jolianna has 12,000 inhabit¬ 
ants, who carry on a trade in the produce of the island 
with the coast of Arabia, from which th^ carry back Indian 
piece-goods and other commodities. The Comoro Isles are 
governed by various chiefs. Tho poplation of the whole 
group is about €5,000, principally Mohammedans. Tho 


islands are of volcanic origin, and contain several peaked 
mountains. There is a mountain in Comoro 8000 feet 
high, which is still an active volcano. The milk of tlie 
cocoa-nut is used as a substitute for water for men and 
cattle, tho volcanic soil absorbing most of that which 
falls. Except on the summits of the mountains the soil 
is very fertile. 

COBfPARATXVK SCXENCXS. Of late years very 
department of scieoco has developed a 8t>cci^ brunch, 
entitled the ** comparative” view erf the subject of which 
it treats. Thus besides Physiology and Anatotny we have 
Comparative Physiology and Comparative Anatomy, besides 
Biology we have Comparative Biology, besides Philology 
and Mytholog)' wc have Comparative Philology and Com¬ 
parative Mythology, Ac., even extending to the smaller 
divisions of tho sciences, whldi yield a Compurativo 
Embryology, a Comparative Morphology, &e. 

One idea underlies tlie whole of these special branches 
of tho various sciences. Their function in each case is to 
compare the scattered types, to gatlier toother what has 
been so carefully and so indispensably described in minutest 
detail into broad generalizations embracing the whole crea¬ 
tion, so for as that department of science is concerned. Tho 
best w'ay to make this dear is tu take examples and point ont 
their special function in their particular sciences. Take, for 
instance, Comparative Anatomy and Comparative Philology. 

CoMPAKATiVK A>ATOMy an'sos thus. Tho science of 
Organised Nature or Biology is divided into the sciences of 
Botany and Zoology—t.e. of plants and animals; Zoology 
is divided into Anatomy and Embryology—tho first con¬ 
sidering the mature and the second tlie immature organism. 
Anatomy examines tlie composition of organisms; in fact it 
is the doctrine of slnictart;, and is of course divided into 
Tnany subdivisions, so that the whole of tho animal king¬ 
dom niuy be thoroughly investigated and classified. But 
if tho compilation of tiiis vast array of facts bo rcgardwl 
not ns an end—which is tho case in anatomy proper—but 
rather as a means, if its aim be not tlie tboroiigh descrip¬ 
tion and classificution of animals, hut the conclusions to 
bo drawn from such description and classification, it rises 
to tho iieight of comparative anatomy. It now regards 
the facts of individuiil plicnomona not by themselves ox- 
clnsivcly, but as they ora relate<I to each other; what is 
alike in diverse orguiiisros is bought out. Anatomy divides, 
comparative anatomy sorts out and recombines. It is 
manifest that the latter is mere useless theorizing if it is 
not Imscd upon the most accurate collections of facts. 

Comparative anatomy shows that existing animal forms 
dUfor—some slightly, some cousiderobly, some almost en¬ 
tirely. The first clusscs an; smd to be related, and tho 
view which is at present taken by comparative anatomists 
is that which Dabwin first shadowed fortli, and that 


which Ilaeckcl, Gegenbaur, Muller, &c,, worked into com¬ 
pleteness. It is, namely, that those likencsw^s are due to 
MeritancCf more or less remote. Like types aro not far 
removed from one another in time, nnliko types have a 
relationship only through long ages. In uuniWless coses, 
too, comparative anatomy points ont that tiicsc distant 
relationships to apparently quito unrelated types are often 
presen’ed and made visible duiing Iho growth of tho ani¬ 
mal. Tho tadpole and frog, tho caterpillar and butterfly, 
are striking instances familiar to all. Tbe branchiid clefts 
which appear in the embryos of the higher vortobrata, even 
in man himself (see CiRCUT.ATio3t otr the Blood), and 
which never develop into gills, as do those of the fishes, 
but disappear entirely or aro converted int<» other uses, arc 
a less known but even more striking instance. In the frog 
kinds these clefts do develop into gills (in tho tadpole), and 
aro actually used as a breathing apparatus, to bo entirely 
thrown aside as soon as the lungs have grown. Evidently 
tho higher vertebrata once behaved as frtigs, but have now 
relegated this arrangement entirely to foctul life. Rudi« 
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mentary orf^ans again, sucli ah the muHclcs for pricking 
up the oar,” which never come to use in man, but arc of 
valtuible service to allied animals, give support to this 
view, and large numbers of such coses ore collected. 

Finally, comparative anatomy shows how the environ* 
ment acts upon the organism which it surrounds to dr> 
velop it. Hen'ditory transmission preserves the old types; 
changed environment varies them till they become hardly 
recognizable. For example, take the siinplo stomach of 
tlie carnivora, os in the cat tribe, and contrast it with the 
complicated stomach of the herbirora, as in the ox tribe 
(mininants), the change is shown to arise from the mode 
of nutrition, and tlie types to diiFer more or less as the 
mode of nutrition dlflers more or less. The view is con* 
firmed to ccit^ty when the embryonic condition of the 
ruminants is found to show a simple quasi-camivorous 
stomach in the early stages of its devolupineiil. So also 
increase of function is found on a large view to imply 
increase of size in an organ; decrease of function leads to 
atrophy of an organ, as iu the (Ukst; of tlio Imman oar given 
above. But a change in environmoni cannot only lead to 
the increase of an organ, or to its atrophy, but also to its 
entire change of fnnetion. Thus tlte view of the greatcKt 
comparative anatomists of the present day is that tlio 
fish's swlmaiiug bladder, no longnr of service when the 
amphibian type was in course of development, changed its 
function for the amphibia and became a respiratory air- 
aac, soon to develop into a long—the old breathing appa¬ 
ratus, the j^lls, being then thrown aside. As said above, 
the frogs, &c., still rctoui both methods of respiration at 
one period of their existence, carrying gills and lungs an 
well. See Professor Huxley’s “Anatomy of Vertebrata” 
(London, 1882), and “ Anatomy of Invertebrata ” (London, 
1877), &c.; Gcgcubaur’s “ Comparative Anatfjmy,” transla¬ 
tion, edited by ProfesHurRay Uankcbter (London, 1878), &c. 

CoMPAUATiVK Piiii.oi.uuY hns a Hiinilur scupe with 
regard to the science of language. The pmccKsof lingnistic 
research is the obsenatiun of words, ju&t as tliat of ana¬ 
tomical researcli is the observation of individual organisms. 
A review of largo ob.servations of this nature, comprising 
the bistoricH of single words or parts r)f words, next ex¬ 
tends in a similar way to ]).ii'ts of speech, then to whole 
languages, then to families of languages. ReseinblanceK 
and analogies are songht out and tr:rced to their origin. 
Language or philology divides human speech by noting 
difierences, classifying it into tongnes and nations; com¬ 
parative philology sorts out and recombines the elements 
into their great families, lu such a way aro groat families 
of languages found to exist, each, as far as our present 
knowledge reaches, of separate and individual origin. The 
best known examples of great lingnistic familic.s aro the 
Indo-European, of which Sanskrit, Ijitin and Greek, Italian, 
Frciich, and Spanish, Celtic, German, and English are all 
mernhers; the quite distinct Semitic, of which Assyrian 
and Hebrew aro typC'. and the equiilly strange to both, 
Turanian (Chinese, &c.) Whether ultimately it will be 
shown that these ffanilies aro akin is imposslhlo to predict; 
at present they remmn apirt 

Comparative philology is of all sciences the most absurd 
if it is not based upon accurate knowledge of facts. Speech 
is so well known Uiat every one fancies lie can trace analo¬ 
gies and indicate etymologies; but the contrary is the ea(*e. 
A curious proof of this is the inveterate popular habit of 
bringing foreign words into some likeness (invariably inac- 
corate) to native ones. A “cniy-fish” seems tolerably 
descriptive, but the word should have nothiug olJUh about 
It; it oomos from the French eertviMe, So *'causeway” 
indicates some sort of n>ad, but is altogcUier in error as 
far as the mere word goes, for it is from tlio French diaui- 
tee^ and has nothing to do with v>ay, Bopp led the 
tme attack in Ins work entitled “Comparative Grammar 
of Indo-European Tongues ” (Berlin, finished 1852), and 


was accompanied by Grimm Trith his “ Comparative Gram- 
mai* of the German Tongues” (Berlin, finished 1840), 
Curtins’ “ Grammar of Greek Etymology ** (18G2) is a 
more recent, and of course more complete work. Our 
own Professor Max Muller’s authority is at present ahnost 
paramooiit in this most fascinating stndy. His excellent 
“ Loctnros on the Science of Language ” (sixth edition 
1871) liave become already a classic on the subject, and in 
nnmerons articles (the varions Chips from a German 
Workshop,” &c.) he bos conrinued to advance the study. 
Whitney's Life and Growth of Language ” (London, 
1882) is a useful manaaL 

COMPASS, in music, is the range of Bounds prodncible 
hy a voice or an instminont. The total compass of on 
orchestra, from the lowest note of the double basses up to 
the highest available one of the viollnR, is Mix ocitives, 
EE to t’"'. In tlie illustration “8va” means an octavo 
above, and “8va bassa" on octave below, the note given. 

8 va ^ 8va 



Orchestra. Pianoforte. Choir. 

That of the pianoforte is from the A below the lowest 
note of the orclK'stra to the a above the highest, seven 
octaves, AAA to a'"'. That of the vocal choir (not of 
solo voices), from the lowest note of the basses to the 
highest of the sopranos. Is tliree and a half octaves, J) to 
a" ; but in ordinary composirion the range of three octavos, 
G to is rarely exeeetled. More particular indications 
arc given under tho separate articles for each voice or 
instrument. 

COMPASS PLANT is a native of tho pmirics of 
North America. It is a tall plant belonging to tho order 
CoiiirosiT.s, and tribe Heliantholdese. 

It is well-known to lovers of Longfellow from tho lines 
in “Evangeline:”— 

"Look at this delicate plant that lifts its head from tho 
moado^v. 

See how its leaves are turned north, as true as the masmot; 

This is tho compasB-fiowor, thst tho finger of Uod has 
planted 

Hero in the houselosB wild, to direet the traveller's Jonrnoy 

Over the sea-llke, pathless, limitless waste of tlie desort 

Buch in the soul of man is faith.” 

The heads of the fiowers ore large and yellow coloured. 
Thu leaves are also large, rough, and lobod pinnately; they 
stand straight up, with one edge poinring in a northerly 
and the other in a southerly direction; in fact such a 
large proportion of them have their faces parallel approxi¬ 
mately to the meridian line, that hunters can make use of 
them to find their way. The “palisade cells” (long cells 
perpendicular to tlie surface) occur in most leaves only on 
the npper surface, but in this plant tliey aro found alike on 
both sides. Tho poet’s epithet “ delicate ” is scarcely 
applicable. 

Tlicro are ten other species liclonging to the genns, and 
oil natives of North America. Tho involncre is large. Eacli 
flower is subtended or enfolded by a scale. The achones 
are winged, the wings being produced at tho apex into 
short awns or teeth. 

COMPAS^ TBX MABINZB’S. Before entering 
upon tlie snbjcct of the mariner's comxiaaa it Is desiiablo 
to give some explanations on magnetism and the action of 
one magnet on another. 

Slagiietism is tho power which certain bodies, called 
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snRgn«tB, possess of attracting iron. There are two kinds 
of magnets—natural and artificial. Natural magnets are 
found occasionally as an ore of iron called load-stone. 
This load-stone was first discovered in Magnesia^ in Asia 
MinoTt from which the name magnet is taken. Artificial 
magnets are mado of bars of tempered steel which have 
•been mametized by the action of other magnets or by a Qur^ 
rent of deotricity. If a straight-bar magnet be examined it 
will be found that the magnetism is not distributed uni- 
formly, but that it is concentrated near end of the bar, 
•and that thero are two poles or centres of inaguetic force. 
If this magnet bo hung by a fine thread round the middle of 
the bar, so as to have freedom to turn round a vertical axis, 
it will be found to take up a fixed position’—one end of the 
magnet will point towards tlie north, and the other end 
towards the south. Now if another bar magnet be brought 
near the suspended magnet, it will bo found that the pole 
•of the latter, pointing towards the north, will bo attracted 
by one polo of the second magnet and repelled by tljo other 
pole. Similarly the end of tlie suspended magnet which 
}ioint8 towards tlie south will be attracted by one pole 
4 &nd repelled by the other; but the polo which attracts 
the north-pointing end will repel the south-pointing end, 
•and the pole which repels the north-pointing end will 
attract the south-pointing end. If the second magnet 
were now hung similarly to the first, it would be found 
that the end of the second magnet which attracted the 
north-pointing end would point towards tho south, and tlic 
•end which attracted tho sonth-pointing end would point 
towards tho north. From this It follows lliat gitnilar poles 
repel erne another, and opposite poles attract one another. 

Now the earth may he considered as ono large magnet, 
wlUi one polo situat^ in the Northern llemisphere and 
another and opposite pule situated in the Southern Hemi¬ 
sphere. It Is owing to this property of the earth that a 
magnet when free to turn round on a vertical axis places 
itself with ono end towards the north and the other end 
towards the south. As wo havo seen above that similar 
poles repel, it follows that tlie end of the magnet which 
points towards the north has magnetism of opposite 
polarity to that of tho northern regions of tho earth and 
similar polarity to that of the southern regions, and that 
the end which points towards tlic soulli has opposite 
polarity to tho eurtVs southern regions and similar 
polarity to tho cartirs northern regions. 

Tho magnetic poles of the earth-do not coincide with 
tlie astronomical poles. The northern, magnetic polo is 
situated to tho N.N.W. of Hudson Bay. ^i'he nuagnetic 
polo in the Southern Hetnisphoro has not been actually 
reached by any one, but It was so nearly upproaclied by Sir 
James Reps's antarctic expedition of 1840-41, that there 
con be no doubt of there being a south magnetic pole at a 
point to the south of Tasmania. A compass needle when 
influenced only by tho earth's magnetic attraction points to 
the magnotlt pole, and not to tlie true or astronomical pole. 

Tlie deviation of the compass nae^e from the true north 
is called the variation of the compass. 

The error of a compass on board ship is the angle which 
tho compass needle deviates from the magnetic north. 

The compass consists essentially of a magnetized steel 
bar or needle so suspended or supported as to turn freely 
round a vertical axis. As such a needle, when nninfiaena*d 
by iron or other magnetic bodies in the neighbourhood, 
4 Uways points towards the magnetic pole of the emlh, it is 
•evidently possible to ascertain definitely tho direction and 
•change of any motion by referring its line to tliis con¬ 
stant direction. The mariner's compass consists of the 
compass card suspended in a bowl or box so as to bo free 
to tnm ronnd on a vertical axis. The ordinary compass 
•card now used is made of a thin disc of mica, to the lower 
«lde of which are attached magnetic nee^es made of 
{lorallel straight bars of fiat clock spring, with the breadth 


of the bar perpendicular to tho card. In the admiralty 
standard compass there are two pairs of needles; in the 
compasses of merchant ships there has generally been only 
one pair of needles attached to the card; in Sir William 
Thomson's compass there ore four purs of very small 
r^nd steel needles bung from the rim of the card by means 
Cl silk threads. The circumference of the card is divided 
into degrees, and inside the circle of degrees the card is 
further divided into points and qoaiter points. In the centoe 
of the card thero is a jewelled cap, which bears the wliolo 
weight of the card and needles on a fine point of hardened 
steel, or of a natural alloy of iridinm and osmium, whlcli is 
much harder than steel and is not liable to rust. Tho 
compius bowl is a circular box formerly mado of wood, but 
now made of brass or copper with a glass cover on the top. 
Tho bowl, with a weight attached to its bottom, is 8U|>- 
ported on a brass ring at opposite points by pivots pro¬ 
jecting from it, so as to allow the box to revolvo inside tlm 
ring. Tho ring is similarly supported on Hie binnacle by 
pivots projecting from it, the line of these pivots being at 
right angles to the line of the pivots on the bowl. When 
thus snpiHirted the compass bowl, which is said to be sup- 
poTt(*d ou gimbals^ can always take up a horizontal position. 

The proper sizn for tho compass card has been a subject 
on which there has been a great diversity of opinion and 
usage. Gilbert, who was the first to discover that tlie 
earth acts as a great magnet, and who published a book 
ou magnetism in 1600, s|K.‘cifies at least a foot in diameter 
as the size of the compa-s.'i card. 

The admiralty standard compass is only 7) inches in 
diameter, and tho steering compasses used in the Brltlsli 
navy are still smaller. In the merchant service larger 
cards ore ]>referrvd, and thety arc almost always 10 InchcK or 
more in diameter. In some of the large ocean steamers 
compass cards of 15 Inches diameter have been used, but 
a card of this size Is only Buitablc for steering compassc.s 
where it is important to have the space between cocli 
degree os large os possible so that the steersman iiiny 
notico at once when the ship goes off her proper conrso. 
For standard compasses a cord of 10 inches diameter 
appears to be the most suitable. A 10 or 12 inch comjjuss 
card is much 8tcadi<'r in a heavy sea than a similar card of 
6 or 7 inches in diameter, and it is this advuitage which 
has led to the lO-inch card being generally adopted in the 
British mcrclmnt service. 

Until a few years ago it was nanal to make compass 
cards with long and powerful magnets, as it was con¬ 
sidered that tlie gicater the “ magnetic moment ” of the 
needles the better tho compasses. In 1874 Sli* William 
Thomson pointed ont that the greater the magnetic mo¬ 
ment, all otlicr circumstances being the same, the more 
unsteady will the compass be when the ship is rolling. 
With the heavy compaas cards universally used at that 
time, tho magnetic needles required to be made largo 
and strong in order to have sufficient directive foniu to 
overcome the friction lM‘tween the cap and bearing ]»oint, 
otherwise the compasses would have been sluggish, and 
would not have indicated ncx;urately and quickly any 
changes of the ship’s heatl. Another important reason for 
making the magnetic moment as small as possible, is to allow 
of on accurate correction being made of one part of tho 
error of the compass, called the quodrantal error, which is 
produced by the iron of the ship. When large compass 
needles arc used this correction is vitiatiid by the induc¬ 
tive action of the large needles on the soft iron correctors. 
To allow of the whole compass error lieing really well 
corrected by means of magnets and soft iron of convenient 
size, it is necessary that the needle should have a small 
magnetic moment, and that they 'should be os short as 
possible. 

The error in a compass caused by the iron in a sliip 
was first obsen'ed by Mr. Wales, the astronomer of Captain 
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Cook} bat the iron used in eiiipbailding at that time was 
very small} and the errurs observiHl did nut amomit to 
more than a few degrees. Captmn Flinders in 1801-2 
mode some more definite obKervations, and found that in 
the southern hcmlspheru} with hU ship's head east or west, 
there wos an error of ilie compass. In ono case tlio nor^h 
point of the coinjmss was drawn towards the cast, and in 
the other casu tlio north point was drawn to tbo west, but 
with the ship's bead north or sonth ho found the compass 
was correct. lie also observed that this error was not a 
constant orrory bat changed as the sliip changed her 
magnetic latitude, and he gave the correct explanation of 
this error, that it was caused by vertical soft iron about 
the ship in which tlie magnetism was due to induction 
from the earth's vertical magnetic force. To correct this 
error he applied, on the forward or after side of the 
compass, a vortical bar of soft iron, wliich by inducticjn 
from tbo earth would hocomc mugnotized, and would 
change its magnetism us the vertical magnetic furcc of 
tho earth changed. This bar was placed so us to oppose 
the effect of tbo ship’s vertical iitm and to keep tho 
compass correct. As the use of iron in shipbuilding 
increased, tlie errors of the compass became gi^eater and 
more troublesome. Professor liurlow of Woolwich, in 
1823, mode a number of valuable experiments with model 
ships, and proposed the employnioiit of a plutc of iron to 
correct the errors caused by tho iron in wooden ships. 
With the introduction of iron ht^ams and plates in the 
construction of ships, tho problem becamo still more 
difficult and important. In 183!) a complete Horics of 
cxperiinouts was made by Airy on tho magnetism of two 
ships, tlio Rainbmo and IrunMides^ and its cfibcl on tho 
compass. From these experiments be was able to suggest 
a method for correcting tlie compasscB on iKwird iron ships 
by means of steel magnets and soft iron. The magnetism 
of an iron sliip os it afflicts tlio compass may bo divided 
into, 1, tho magnetism induced in soft iron by the vertical 
component of tiie earth’s inagnotisin, which attracts one 
or othor end of the compass msuurding as the ship is in 
northern or southern latitude; 2, the jicnnuncnt aud sub- 
permanent magnetism which has been hammered into the 
ship during construction; and 8, the attraction of mosses 
of iron turned into temporary mapieU by induction of 
tho horizontal magnetic force of the earth. 

Tlie first two parts combined together imidncc an error 
which has two vanishhig points us the ship's licad turns 
round a iuimpletu circle, and fur this reason it is called 
the ‘^semicircular error.” 

The third port of the magnetism has four vaniKliing 
points as the ship turns round a complete circle, and is 
for this reason called the “ quodrautul error.” For cor¬ 
recting the semicircular ciTor, Airy ajipUcd pennanent steel 
magnets to counteract this part of the inaguelism of the 
ship, and for correcting the quodrantai error he used 
masses of soft iron placed on each side of the compass. 

This method is now universally adopted for correcting 
the compasses on board iron sliips, but in many cases with 
only pm-tial success, owing to the largenets of the needles 
used with tlie compass card. After a long series of trials 
and experiments, Sir William Thomson, in 1870, invented 
A compass w'itb correctors for carrying out completely Sir 
G. Airy's method of compass correction. The needles of 
tho compass card are made veiy small, and the card itself 
very light. The card consists of a liglit alnminium boss 
with a central sapphire cap for the cord to rest on, and an 
outer rim of aluminium. The buss and rim are connected 
together by means of thirty-two silk threads like spokes of 
a wheel, and eight small magnets having thoir correspond¬ 
ing ends tied together, so as to be parallel to one another, 
are hung from the rim by means of silk threads. The 
aluminium rim and spokes support a light paper ring with 
the points of tho compass and degrees marked on it. Tho 


greater part of the weight of tlie card is thus thrown os far 
as possible from tlie centre, which gives a long period of free 
vibration and great steadiness when the ship is rolling. The 
card being extremely light tho frictional error is very small. 
The suppliira cap rests on on iridium point. Tbo gimbals 
of tho bowl aro supported on knifo edges, to allow the 
compass always to take up a level position, and the 
vibrations of the bowl are calmed by castor-oil in a hollow 
hcinis])hero fixed to tbo underside of the box containing 
the card. The binnacle is fitted up with a system of 
correctors for tho complete correction of tho compass 
accordhig to Sir 6. Airy’s metliod. These consist of—(i) a 
pair of hollow cast-iron globes placed on brackets, one on 
each side of the binnacle, for correcting tbo “ quodrantai 
error,” or error due to tho soft iron of the ship; (2) two 
sets of magnetH-—ono set in tho fore and oft line and Uio 
other athwartship—for correcting tlie “ semicircular error,” 
or error caused by the permanent magnetism of the sbip^ 

(3) a Flinders' bar of soft iron fur correcting tho part of 
the semicircular error caused by vertical iron in the ship, 
and which changes with change of magnetic latitude; and 

(4) a magnet placed vertically under the centre of the com¬ 
pass card for correcting the heeling error. 

COMPSN'aATmGPSNPUXi’CJBC. SeePKNDULUM. 

COaiFBT'ZTITX XSEAMZZCATXON. By this term 
is geuenilly uiidershKnl the system under which admission 
is now obtauicd to tho public service of this country. For¬ 
merly if a candidate jiusscd'a fixed test examination, and 
satisfied tthu heads of the department to which ho was 
appointed us to bis health and character, ho was at once 
placed on tho establishment; but it was folt, and indeed 
incontestably proved, tliat this plaa often led to abuso and 
failed to keep out incompetent men. Accordingly, in 1655, 
the Civil Service Cummissiou was established to undei^ 
toko tbo examination of all future nominees to government 
appoiutinonts, and to introduce competition for such in all 
cases <leomod expediont. At first tho competitive was tho 
only examination undergone, the whole of tbo nominees at 
once competing, in about the proportion of three to every 
vacancy; but it was soon fonnd that a large number of 
tho candidates had no chance whatever from the beginning, 
and that tho real com})etitiun lay between about half ^ 
them. This led the commissioners to introduce what is 
called the ‘‘preliminary test examination,” which every 
candidate is now required to pass before be is entered for 
tho final competition. All who pass tlio tost examination 
afterwards compete together, and the situations are of 
course secured by tliose who obtain tlio highest number of 
marks, unless they are manifestly incompetent in any given 
subject, or “fail to satisfy tho commissioners that their 
health or character is such as to qualify them for tho 
public service,” either of which invariably leads to tliclr 
bring rejectinl. 

To bo entered on tbo list of candidates for these 
exatnitiations a person formerly required the ihfiuence of 
a member of Parliament to recommend him to the govern¬ 
ment, through whom tho nominations were obtained. As, 
liow'Gvor, comtNiratively few of those so nominated succeeded 
in getting appointments, it is clear that members of 
Parliament could not look upon their privilege of recom¬ 
mending as anything conriderable. Indeed, in course of 
time it came to he regarded rather as a nuisance than a 
j privilege, aud os it formed a griovance for large numbers 
; who could not command parliamontaiy infinonce, tbo 
system was without any reluctance given up Id favour of 
open and unlimited competition, without the prelimlnaiy 
of any numinatiou by friends of the government. 

It is now decided, by an order in council which camo 
into effect on Ist September, 1870, that any person who 
desires to be apiiointed to any office or employment must 
first satisfy the commissioners tiiat he is within the limits 
of the prescribed age, that be is free from any physical 
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defect or disease, that ho is of grM>d character, and that ho 
poBBOsses the knowledge and ability to enter on the dis¬ 
charge of his duties. 

The same order provides that every candidate who is 
appointed to an office or employment shall enter on a 
period of probation, during whi<ffi time his conduct and 
capacity in the transactiou of business shall be subjected 
to snob tests as may be determined by tlie chief of the 
department to which he is attached, and he shall not re¬ 
main in the public service after six months from the date 
of his appointment unless satisfactory proofs of his fitness 
shall liave been furnished by the chief of his department, 
and a certificate of his qoiUification issued by the civil 
sendee commissioners. 

Moral qualities and bnsiness habits arc thus' subjected 
to nn examination as effi^tive os tlio intellectual com¬ 
petition in which the candidates have been engaged. Each 
appointment is now an appointment ni'n, and requires con¬ 
firmation 08 a matter of course at the end of a certain 
period. 

A few offices are still omitted from the operation of the 
order, but the list of departments to which open com¬ 
petition is applied is comprehensive enough to give scope 
for every kind of official amhitiou. See Examination. 

In some few instances, where the qualifications required 
for on office are wholly or part professional, the civil 
service commissioners have the riglit of dispensing with 
the examination, upon evidence satisfactory to them that 
the person to bo appointed possesses the requisite know¬ 
ledge and ability, and is qnalifiod In respect of age, health, 
and character. 

All apiKiintmonts in the Indian Civil Service have now 
for some time been thrown open to unrestrictod com¬ 
petition with very satisfactory results, 

COBIPZtoNS, a town in France, in the department of 
Oise, on the left bank of the river Oise, near its junction 
with the Aisne, and 86 miles £. of Beauvais. The town is 
ancient, most of the streets are ill built, and there aro few 
good houBM, except in the neighbourhood of the palace and 
in the Bue St Coraeille. The churches of St Jacques and 
St Antoine and tiie town-house are fine buildings, and re¬ 
markable for their sculptured decorations: the ^eatre and 
the bridge over the Oise are handsome stmetures. The 
chief edifice of Gompibgne is the magnificent palace com¬ 
menced here by Louis XV., according to the designs of 
the architect Gabriel, and added to by Louis XVI. and 
Napoleon L, who hero received Marie Louise of Austria 
on her ent^ into Franco in 1810. It was here also 
tliat the unfortunate Marie Antoinette was welcomed by 
Louis XV. It is surrounded by extensive gardens, and 
near it is a forest containing 80,000 acres. The town 
has a college, a tribunal of first instance, and a public 
library. It has manufactures of hosiery, ropes, and wooden 
goods, and a trade in com. There is a fine stone bridge 
over the Oise at this spot. It was in a sally from this 
place that Joan of Arc was taken prisoner. The railway 
from Paris to St. Quentin passes through Compi^gne. The 
population in 1888 was 11,500. 

OOWlTA'XiIAt a Roman festival in honour of tho 
fores ccmpiUxlu^ gods which answered tho same relation 
to the stAie as the fores domtsUci (household gods) to 
the family. The latter were spirits of the departed, and 
so probably were the former. As the fores of tho house 
protected the dwdling, so did they of the city protect the 
regions of the city; for which reason the etmpUa or cross¬ 
roads w'ere always the chosen spot for their worship, and 
frequently very small temples or chapels to them were 
erected ^ere. The groat festival of the fores, the <7om- 
piinlia^ waa bdd at the b^inning of January, the precise 
day being fixed by the college of pontiffs each year. 

COMFUDjONT OF AM AMaLX, is that angle 
which is required to make up 90^ Thus, the comple¬ 


ment of 30^ is 60**, and tho complement of 20** is 70°, &e. 
See Angle, Bectilineaii. 

COaiPLZMXNTAXi AIR is that quantity of nir 
which can bo drawn into the chest over and above the 
ordinary amount (about 80 inches) of tidal air, by means 
qf a very heavy and deep inspiration. It varies consider¬ 
ably, but may bo taken to average about 100 cubic inches. 
The average capacity of tiie chest of a healthy man of 5 
feet 7 in^es is 225 inches (Hutchinson), and about 80 
Inches Is changed at each inspiration, the remainder being 
supplemental or rcsidukl air; but if tho chest bo as widely 
extended as possible, as much as 325 inches can be con¬ 
tained, i.e. the complemental lur is added to the supple¬ 
mental and the tidal. 

COM'PXiQnB, tho last service of the day in the Roman 
Catholic Church. It was first appointed by St. Benedict 
in the sixth century. See Canonical llovns. 

COBIPOS'XTJE, tile largest known order of plants, 
which consists of GAMOrKTAiJB with syngcncsious sta¬ 
mens and ail erect solitaiy ovule in a simple one-celled in¬ 
ferior ovary, the stylo of which is divided into two arms; 
the flowers arc always arranged in dense heads or capilula, 
and aro surrounded by one or more external rows of bracts 
forming an involucre. The order consists of herbs, shrubs, 
or trees, fonnd in all parts of the world, bnt assnming an 
arborescent character only in warm latitudes; they occur 
in every conceivable variety of situation, and are often 
very much alike in nppcaronci*. Many attempts to arrango 
the species of this order hod been mode, but none of them 
succeeded till Do Candolle achieved the difficult task of 
systematizing them in a satisfactory manner. 

Rentham and Hooker, in their “Genera Plantamm,” 
have carried tho division of Do Candolle into eight tribes 
Bomewliat furtluT, and make the following thirteen tribes: 
-^Vemoniacecfi^ Eupatoriacea^ Anteroidtce^ Inuloidea, 
Iltlianihoidtit^ IltUnioidea^ Anthtmidea^ 8tntdmitk<x^ 
CaUndulttcwty Arciotidem^ Cyiioroidca^ MutUiacea^ and 
Cichoraceee. 

De Candolle estimates Composite at one-tenth of the 
whole vegetable kingdom. They are in some cases sopori¬ 
fic, as lettuce and succory; in others they ore diuretic, as 
various conyzos; some are tonic and stomachic, as worm¬ 
wood and camomile; but they arc not of great medicinal 
importance to man, the last-named plants being the most 
volnablo among them. Common artichokes, with their 
succulent receptacles, and Jerusalem artichokes, with their 
succulent tubers, are the only esculents. Many are culti¬ 
vated in the flower-garden, os dahlias, marigolds, coreopsis, 
asters, and chrysauthemums. 

COMPOSITION OF POBCXS, OP RATIOS, &c. 
In mathematical language the word composition has ac¬ 
quired a general meaning os followsAny one magni¬ 
tude is said to be compounded of two others when it pro¬ 
duces the same effect as tlie other two put together. For 
instance, if wo increase a length in the proportion of 8 to 
7, and then increase the resnlt in the proportion of 2 to 5, 
the original lino is increased in the proportion of 3 X 2 to 

7 X ^ Hence the proportion or ratio of 

C to 85 is said to bo the proportion compounded of tho 
proportions of 3 to 7 and 2 to 5. If the proportions or 
ratios he stated in the form of fractions, we compound the 
ratios by multiplying the fractions; thus ^ and % give 
when compounded f/;. See Compound Propoktion for 
a practical illustration of th|p. 

Compositions will readily suggest themselves in which 
addition and subtraction are tho processes used. If I go 

8 miles northward, and then 2 miles farther, 1 go in idl 
3 + 2, or 5 miles northward. In other cases multiplioa- 
iion and division are the compounding processes. In some 
cases magnitudo only ia concerned, but whenever we have 
both magnitude and direction it is phuu that we have to 
consider both in tho effect. If I go 3 miles northward and 
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ilicn 4 miles eastward, the whole eflect, os to direction, 
will bo that I go to the north-east; as to magnitude, that 

I go, not 7 miles, but (by Kurfid, I. 48) 48 

= V 9 -|_ IG = ^ i»- 

Htanco in which the components are represented in mngn^ 
tude and direction by two sides of a triangle, while the 
total effect is similarly represented by the third side. 

In mechanics we have to consider the combined effects 
of different voiodtics, pressures, moinentH, rotations, &c., 
communicated at the same moment to the sanio body. In 
all the law of composition is found to be as follows 

Let 1* move to A iu a second under one force, and to n 
in a second under another force. Now, let both net 
ti>getliGr, and it arrives at c in a second. For the motion 
j* A is nowise destroyed by the motion r n, and vice vtr/td: 
1* most get as for to the right ns the jaant a in a second 

condition ful¬ 



filled by the point c. 
Hut it must also get 
UH for upwards as 
the point n mean- 
while, aud this con¬ 
dition also is fulfilled 
^ ^ by thcpoiiitu Thus, 

if at the same instant vra communicate motion to in the 
directions i* a and », with velocities i* a and r n per second, 
we thereby merely communicate to r a velocity v c per second 
in the direction 1* c. The same bolds of momenta and pres¬ 
sures ; and even if we give v two separate rotations, which 
would separately carry it round the axes 1* A and v d in 
angles per second which ore iu the same proportion os p a 
and F B, the joint effect is n rotation round the axis i* o 
with an angle per second wliich is to the angle of r a 
( or p b) as 1* c is to p a (or r b). 

COMPOSITION or BCUSIC is the niime given to 
original work in the art. In painliug the conipostiiun of 
a picture moans the grouping of the iimsscs of light and 
shade, the arrangement of forms, &c.; but the word in 
music has come to mean, curiously enough, almost exactly 
the opposite, since lie who composes various scraps of 
music Into an orderly moss is said to arrangeonly. 
The composer must be furnished witli nn outfit uf harmony, 
of counterpoint, imitation, jierhaps fugue, a knowledge of 
orchestra or of voices, or both, &e., and he must have 
imagination so as to produce melodics, which his knowledge 
will clothe with liarmonic forms. It is to be regretted 
that mere perfonnance is loo often aimed at in musuMil 
study, whereas the power, however feeble in itself, of intel¬ 
ligent musical composition, if exercised from time to time, 
enables the student, in a manner attainable l)y no other 
means, to form a dim conception of the meaning and beauty 
of the works of great masters. A great secret of effective 
composition is what may be called the > ersIBcation of 
music, rhythm, and balance of phrasing. Dr. Stainer's 

Composition ” (Lond. 1888) is a useful nidimcntm*y 
introduction to this subject. 

COMPOSITION PXDALS. Sec Obgan. 

COMPOSTBL'Uk. MILITARY ORDXR OF ST. 
JAMES OF* This order of knightliood was founded in 
1175, with the assent of the pope, for the purpose of pro¬ 
tecting from tho Moors pilgrims visiting the ^irine of St. 
James tho Klder at Oompostello. Tlio original founders 
were thirteen Spanish nobles,^'ho all Imik vows of poverty 
and celibacy, and the members of the order won for them¬ 
selves in after years great honour in many a hard-fought 
battle with the Saracens. 

In course of time, however, this military order became 
fio wealthy and powerful tltat the jealousy of the crown 
was aroused, and in 1522 the pope ordered the grand- 
tnastersliip to be permanently vested in the king. Tliis 
led to its speedy decline. 


COMPOSTEL'LA, SANTXA'OO DK a largo town 
in the proviiute of Galicia, in Spain, and an archbishop’s see, 
is situated on a hill near the river Tombro, 800 miles N.W. 
fnim Madrid, and has 15,000 inhabitants. It was formerly 
the capital of Galicia, Imt it has ceded that honour to 
Ooroho. It has two collegiate and a number of oriicr 
churches and convents. Besides tho great hospital, which 
is one of the finest in Spain, there are asylums for orplians 
and the destitute of both sexes. The cathedral, dedicated 
to the apostle St. James (Santiago), is built in ^e form of 
a cross, with seven gates and twonty-Uiree cliapels, some 
(J whici) are ricldy ornamented. It was robbed by tho 
French in 180!). The principal square, called Plaza Beal, 
and one or two streets, are good; but the rest aro steep, 
narrow, and ill paved. The university bos a good library, 
four colleges, and faculties of theology, philosophy, law, 
and medicine. Compostolla carries on a considerable trade, 
and has niauufautures of paper, hats, leather, ribbonK, and 
lace. The town w'.os fonnerly visited by great numbers 
uf pilgrims from all parts of Em'ope, who repaired to wor¬ 
ship at the shrine of St. James in the cathedral. Tho 
first of the four military orders of Spain takes its name 
from this town. 

COMPOUNB INTEREST is tlie charge made when 
the Interest, instead of being paid away, is added to tlie 
principal—the amount upon which tlie subsequent year’s 
interest is computed being therefore the original principal 
inei'eaKed by tlie first year’s interest See Interest. 

COMMUND PROPORTION. Such questions an 
tho following, involving proportions alternately direct and 
inverse, arc called questions in compound proportion. 

If 9 men can in 10 days, of 12 hours each, dig a trench 
45 yards long Ij feet wide and deep, how many 
hours a day must 8 men work to dig a trench 4j- yards 
long 2^ foot wide and 5 feet deep in 18 days ? ” Here, 
considcriijg the men, wo perceive that more men implies 
IcB.*^ hours, Ihn proportion is therefore t»vsrs& So with 
days, more days less hours, inverse. But as to tlio 
length, width, aud depth of the trench, the more length, 
&C., the more hours; all these aro direct therefore. If wo 
indicate the direct proportions by a downward dagger, and 
the inverse by an upward one, we get the following result 
(a; is tho answer to he found):— 

Men. Days. Yards long. Foot wide. Ft. deep. Hours. 

J.9 rlO 145 ili 111 .12 

18 1 13 + 4| T2J T5 Tu: 

Now multiplying together all tho quantities at the heads of 
the daggers fur tlio first term, aud tliose at tho points for 
tlie second term, the third and fourth terms being 12 and 
X respectively, following statement is obtained:— 



9 

10 

45 

5 


12 


X 


whence by tho usual “rule of tlirce” x is readily found 
to be 6 hours. This admirable elucidation of a matter 
sometimes needlessly complicated (nn intricate example 
being purposely chosen) is compressed from au example 
given in Sonnenscliein & Nesbitt’s Arithmetic ” (Lond. 
187G, third edition). 

COMPOUND OUANTITIBB* in arithmetio, are 
quantities in which more than one unit is employed, os in 
2 pounds 3 shillings and 6 pence; 2 miles 8 yards and 
4 inches. 

COMTOUND TIME, in music, is best explained by 
considering each bar of it aa made up of two or more bars 
of ordinary time. Thus one bar of f time contains three 
quavers (or eighths of a semibreve); { time is two bars of 
I time formed into one duple rhythm, and written as a bar 
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of six notes, with two beats or accents; f time is threo 
such bars run together into one new bar of triple rhythm, 
with three accents; V time, four such bars in one, giving 
a quadruple rhythm with four accents. So with other 
compound times. Compound times are generally mode up 
of triple-time bars. 


Simple Time. Compound Time. 



Compound Time. 


COBfPOnin> TONES, in music. See the con¬ 
cluding portion of the article A<’ou8T1Cs. 

COUPOUNDZNO OF BATES* Prior to the pass¬ 
ing of the Reform Act of 1867, owners of house property 
were frequently in the habit of “compounding” with th<» 
parocliial authorities for the payment of .'iHsoBSed taxes. 
A lump, and generally a reducc'd, sum was paid by the 
owners, and much trouble was consequently saved in the 
collection. The Reform Act of 1867 made personal pay¬ 
ment of rates the test of a voter's qnalificatioD, and com¬ 
pounding was thus abolished. Extreme ine^mveuiunce, 
however, was experienced in tlie collection of rates, and 
hardship was in many cas(‘H inflicted on tenants by ibeir 
being saddled with tlie rates without any reduction in the 
rent. To remedy this an Act was passed in (32 
and 38 Viet. c. 41), under wliich owners may compound 
for tlie payment of rates on houses wliosc value does not 
exceed ;C20 in the metropolis, £13 in Liverpool, .£10 in 
Manchester or Rirminghom, or X8 elsewhere. A reduction 
of 16 per cent, is made to such owners, and in some dis¬ 
tricts a further reduction of 10 y»er cent, if the propriotors 
agnie to pay the rates whether their tenements are let or not, 

COMP BE SaiB n .ITY OF LIQUIDS. Water, like 
almost every otlier substoiice, expands in volume by an 
increase of temperature and contracts by a decrease; but 
it has also this peculiar property, that at a tcmi>erature 
expressed by about 40° of Fahrenheit’s thermometer it 
attains a maximum of density. The qiiuntity of water which 
at 60° would occupy 1 cubic foot, at 40" occupies only 
0*0907 cubic foot; while at the temperatures both of 46° 
and 86° (its fluidity at the latter temperature being pre¬ 
served by the avoidance of all agitation) the volume is 
0*9091 cubic foot. Tl»e iucreasu of volume at tempera¬ 
tures below 40° is ascribed to a tcn<lcncy of tlie water to 
ciystallizc while still fluid. 

The variations pniduced in the volume by variations of 
temperature, with other circumstances which show that 
water has some elasticity, aflbrd arguments that this fluid 
is capable of being compressed by mechanical means; but 
direct experiments to ascertain the fact were made by cer¬ 
tain philosophers of Florence in 16G1, by Moschonbroek in 
2.781, and by Canton in 1762. 

The Florentine experiment^ as it is called, is very 
famous. A hollow ball of gold was filled with water and 
perfectly soldoicd, then submitted to great pressure. The 
water, refusing to be compressed beyond a very slight 
degree, oozed through the solid metal in a fine dew. The 
same experiment succeeded with a ball of lead. At the 
time it was thought that ^vttt€^ was totally incompressible, 
but tills was found to be erroneous by (Ersted, and by 
Colladon, Storm, &c. Grassi, using a form of “piezo¬ 
meter ” (compression-meter), improved by liegnault, ascer¬ 
tained that under a weight equal to that of an atmospherical 
column in its ordinary state (29} inches of mercniy), the 
compressions of the lour foUowing fluids, in millionth parts 
of their volumes, are, mercury at 82° Fahr. three milliontliK; 
water at 82° fifty millionths, at 107° forty-four mil¬ 
lionths; ether at 82° 111 millionths; and alcohu! at 46° 


eighty-four millionths. The enormous power of hydraulic 
lifts, rams, and other such machines depends upon this 
fact, that fluids are almost incompressible. 

COMPTO'NZA is n subgenus of plants now included 
in the genus Myuica. There is only one species, the 
C^mptorda Mplenifolm (sweet fem). It is a small bush, 
8 or 4 feet in height, yielding a powerful aromatic fra¬ 
grance when rubbed l^twrcn the fingers. It is a native of 
the woods and mountiuns of the United States, whei’o it is 
a favourite domestic remedy for the cure of diarrhoea. It 
possess es tonic and astringent properties. 

COMPUBGA'TION. A practice onco prevailed of 
permitting persons accused of ctTtmn crimes to ch'or 
themselves by puigation. In these cases the accused 
party formally swore to his innocence, and, in corroborri- 
tiou of his oath, twelve other persons who know him 
swore that they hclicvcd in tlieir consciences that ho stated 
the truth. These twelve persona were called compurgators. 
This proceeding a])pearB to have existed among the Saxons, 
ami in process of time it come into use in England in civil 
cases of simple contract debts. It was abolished townids 
the close of Henry IL's reign. It is often wrongly con¬ 
fused with the petty jury, whereas the latter was a creation 
of the early thirteenth century, and was found necessary 
to get over the dilliculty that when the grand jury had 
found a true bill the accused, after the abolition of com¬ 
purgation and Onin:AT., had no remaining defence. 

COBI'BIE, a village in the county of Ferth, Scotland, 
6 | miles west of Oriuif. It stands on the banks of the 
Kuni, on the edge of a small lake-likc plain surrounded hy 
swi lling hills and rugged iiiuuntainH, with deep wooded 
valleys and wild glens with waterfalls opening on th« 
plain. The climate is mild, yet bracing, and the place is 
much rc.sorted to by summer vibllants. Earthquake shoi'ks 
are occasionally felt bore, and are in some coses pro]>agatcd 
over large areas, though no serious damage has ever hueii 
done, by them. An apparatus for determining the direction 
and intensity of these, and belonging to the British Asso¬ 
ciation, Ihis been long kept and obstm'cd here, in the Jiupc 
of determining their scat and cause. 

COMTE, AUGUSTE. Isidore Auguste Marie Frnn 9 nis 
Xavier Comte, who snbscqnenlly retained only the name of 
Auguste, an eminent French philosopher, and founder of the 
system of Fo.sitivism, was born 19th January, 1798, at 
Muntj^ellier, in the depaitmciiL of Hdrault, France, where 
his father wa.s cobhier of tho geueral receivership of taxes 
for the district. He was first educated at the College of 
Montpellier, and in 1814 was admitted to tho £colo Poly- 
technique. In 1816 tho whole school was dismissed for 
what was considered an act of insubordination in whicli 
(k)mto had taken a prominent port, and he remained at 
Paris endeavouring to earn his living by giving lessons in 
mathematics. In 1818 he became private secretaiT to 
Cobimir IVrier for a few* weeks only, quitting his BcndetJ for 
that of Claude Henri, comto dc St. Simon, with whom ho 
continued nominally as a kind of secretai^, but on terms 
of great intimacy, for the next six years. At the outset 
Comte regarded St. Simon with intense admiration and 
respect, and styled himself his pupil, but in 1824 ho broke 
with him and afterwards n^gardud his connection with him 
os having had a puridy mischievous influence upon himself. 

' The cause of the ruj>turo was tlio publication in May, 
1822, of Comte’s epocdi-making essay, the “Plan d«*s 
! Travanx ndccssjiircs pour rimrganiKer la Sociotd,” which 
I St. Simon, although he publishod it as an appendix to 
a pamphlet of his own, folt bound to disavow. Comto 
reiiroduccd this essay in 1824, making it now a ouiuplctn 
exposition of his th(M)ry of eodal evolution, and tlie same 
year brought forth his “ Considdrations philosophiqnes sur 
les Sciences,” tho outline of tlio Positive Philosophy. Thus 
the young man of twenty-six sketched out his life-work, 

I and mure than his life-work, adopting the noble motto 
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from Alfred do Vigny, “QuVst co qu’une gmndo vie? 
line pons^e du la jeuncsse, ^xpcutoe parTAge mflr.'’ (What 
Ih a great life ? A thought of tho yonlh worked out hy 
the grown man.) In 182r) Comte married, civilly cmly, 
Mdlle. Caroline Mossin. and having been Boniewhat imsuc' 
oectBful in obtaining pupila bo oominenccd in i82(i a couple 
of seventy-two lectures, in which he proposed to publicly 
expound Ills pJiilosophical ideas, hoping to gain at the same 
time the moans to continue his atudiea. After delivering 
thn third of these lectures be became deranged in mind 
(llii’ough the intense stnun caused by his motliod of work, 
sketched below), and his illness lasted over a year. During 
this illness he attempted suicide by throwing himself into 
the Seine, but was happily rescued without receiving injur}'. 
Ill 1828 he was sufficiently recovered to recommence the 
ifctures, and in 1830 ho commenced tho printed exposition 
of his ideas in the first volume of the “ Course of Tositivc 
Philosophy,” his greatest work, the pnMluctinn of which 
took twelve years of herculean toil. In 18^83 he was 
ajipoiiited to two subordinate offices in the K('olo roly- 
technique, which, with some private work as teacher of 
iimtheniatics, served to supply bis frugal needs. Uis 
method of composition was i)ccu1mr to himself. It was 
his custom to com^^lote every section of his work in his 
mind l>cfure writing—first the general plan, then the sub¬ 
divisions, down even to the minute details. (Mozart fol¬ 
lowed a similar method of composition.) Then, without 
the aid of note or rooinorandiini, ho wmte down swiftly 
what he had worked out, keeping only a few sheets in 
ndv.'uico of the press. In tho sumo year (1842) which 
saw his sixth and lost volume appear Coiiitu separated 
from his wife, bnt mode her an minual allowance, and for 
Boino years after tho separation corresponded with her on 
fyleiidly tenns. In 1844 ho lost his appuiutincuts at the 
iCeolo Polytechnique. Temporary assistance was afforded 
by Mtuart Mill, Grote, and other friends in England, and 
it shows the curious tone of Comte's mind almost more 
than any other circumstance of his life that ho always 
looked upon these generous Englishmen as moral delin¬ 
quents because they, having wealth, did not fool it an im- 
jioraiive duty entirely to support a thinker wlioso life was 
of such importance to the world. Herein, taking a lofty 
view of life, he was undoubtedly riglit; but by the haughty 
exprcBsiou of his views he certainly alienated laithftd 
friends. Ultimately, to free him from the necessity of 
wasting his time in mere bread-winning, a small annual 
subscription was made for him, chiefly among his followers 
in Eraucc, which he collected himself annually, and 
which supported him until the close of his life. In 1845 
ho became acquainted with Madame Clotildc do Vaux, 
a Indy whoso husband had been sentenced to imprisonment 
for life. Comte without his wife, ClutUdc without her 
husband, wore in precisely analogous positions. Towards 
this lady Comte formed an attachment that exercised tho 
most iHiworfnl infinence over tho remainder of his life. Tho 
attachment between these lovers, to whom marriage was 
impossible and a looser tie inconceivable, was that pore 
and passionate affection often called Platonic love.” 
Com to himself described it habitually in Dante's lines :>-~ 

** Qnella ehe Imparadlsa la mla mente, 

Ogni basso pensier dal cor m’avulse." 

(She it was imparadised my mind, 

And every lower thought plucked from my heart) 

hfadame de Vaux died in his presence in 1846, after 
one short year of friendship, but he over afterirards main¬ 
tained a mystic relationship with her, paying a weekly 
visit to her tomb and invoking her memory every day. 
Comte had up till now been, although a revolutionary in 
philosophy, s^l one who carried forward the greatest of 
all studies in the stmo direction as his predecessors, striking 
out boldly on a new path. Every tliinker of honesty and 
without preju^ce must more or less agree with the conclu¬ 


sions of the ** Philosophic Positive.” Now, however, touched 
by tiic inspiration of the love he felt for his lost companion, 
ho turned aside from the former path, and in the work of the 
rest of his life he attempted problems which are perhaps 
for ever insoluble, certainly for which materials as yet ore 
lacking. He essayed to remodel religion as he hod re¬ 
modelled knowledge. In tho eyes of all bnt a few he has 
failed as utterly os in his earlier work he grandly suc- 
ewded. In 1846 ho began his second great work, em¬ 
bodying what he colled the Universal Religion,” and 
what most men now call the ** Religion of Humanity,” 
under the title of “ A Course of Positive Polity ” (Cours de 
Pulitique positive), polity being an ordered scheme of 
social life. The composition of tliis took eight years, the 
fourth and l&*9t volume appearing in 1854. In 1852 he 
published the work which has perhaps been the most read 
in England, ino.st unfortunately for Comte's reputation. 
It is the “ Catf'chisinn Positivisto,” a little book giving, by 
question and answer, a resumd of his views, very precious 
to those who already know them, but most repellent to tho 
inquirer, who of course naturally flics to sucli a work in 
preference to the largo and numerous tomes of the com¬ 
plete system. Tliis catechism is the book of all others 
which a student of Oomte should not bc^n with. Comto 
now began the “ {Synthesis,” which was to contain “ Posi¬ 
tive Logic,” “ Positive Morality,” “ Positive Industry,” &c., 
hut he only lived to finish tho first, a work of such peculiar 
and abstruse style os to present great difficnltios to the 
n‘ader. ^Tt is but little ^owii accordingly. This first 
volume of the ^^Synthbse Subjective” appeared in 1856, 
and Gemte very shortly after was seized with a painful 
disorder, and died 5th Septcmlter, 1857, iu his sixtieth 
year. Since then his rooms at 10 Rue Monsieur-lo- 
Prince, Paris, have been kept exactly as bo left them, tho 
members of the Positivist Society of Paris holding their 
metdings in them. 

Professionany a mathematician, and gifted with great 
powers of generalization, it was the design of Comte to 
introduce the same rigid system into the whole body of 
existing knowledge wlacli he found existing in mathe¬ 
matics, and even to subjugate the phenomena of life, under 
the science of Sociology,” which he founded, to formal, 
definite, and determinable laws. Comte deduces from an 
immense generalization the law of the three states, which 
may be briefly explained as follows:—Every intellect 
pusses through three stageH'^the theological, the meta¬ 
physical, and the positive. In the theological stage man 
explains ])hcnomona by supposing the action of beings 
endowed with faculties kindri^ to bis own, although work¬ 
ing iu a supernatural sphere. In tho metaphysical stage 
man explains plmnomena by the action of abstract forces 
inheroDt iu all things, and possessing a ceriain real exist¬ 
ence. In tho positive stage man abandons the search after 
any final cause, and ontlrRly confines himself to the study 
of the constant succession, existence, and resemblances of 
outward phenomena. For tins law Comte claims an his¬ 
torical as well as a theoretical tmtli, and It has ever been 
regarded by his disciples as the key to his system. The 
rapidity with which these stages arc passed through de¬ 
pends upon the environment of tho intellect. 

Society follows a simllur pmgression: at first conquering, 
then defensive, then Industrial; at first domestic, then 
civic, then nnivorsal. 

Comto rests liis whole system upon the classification of 
the sciences. He proposed to himself the discovery of tlio 
one natural order among all possible systems of arrange¬ 
ment of human knowledge, and reached the conclusion 
that the fundamental sciences roust be arranged according 
to the generality of their phenomena. We most begin 
with the more general and simple, going on successively to 
the more particular or complex. Inorganic bodies being 
less complex than organic, tneir sciences are placed first; 
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and of these the science of nnznber, as the most general, 
takes the first place. Nest conics astronomy, as being in 
its nature moro general tlian physics \ and physics, on the 
same ground, precedes chemistry, since physics deals vvith 
goneru prop^'es of all bodies, chemistry with particular 
properties of individual bodies. An analogons division 
arises in tlie sciences of organized bodies—biology, the 
science of life in general, being less complex than scKtiulogy, 
the science of human life. Comte's famous hierarchy of 
the sciences therefore stands as follows Mutheinatics 
(that is, number, geometry, and mechanics); 2, astronomy; 
3, physics; 4, chemistry; 5, biology* 0, sociology. This 
splendid generalization has by no nic<anB met with universal 
acceptance, and in an essay on the “ Cicncsis of Science” 
Mr. Herbert Spencer liaa advanced some very powerful 
arguments against it. The first throe voliiines of the 
Positive Philosophy were devoted to an exposition of the 
five sciences that precede sociology, the last thr(*e volumes, 
and the most valuable ]>ortion of the worir, being occupied 
with Comte's contributions to the latter science. 

Thus far we have Uidicated some of the leading points 
in Comte's work down to 1842. Bnt with the Politique 
I'ositive" wo come upon new ground. Here wo find Comte 
taking the position of tlie regeuerator of the aflections and 
the founder of a new worship. In this new religion Comte 
sets aside the conception of a God in favour of a Grand 
Etrc,” an idealized hnmanity, a compersona) mother of all 
men, the aggregate of human iM-ingK. PositivlNiii docs not 
deny the existence of a God, still less doc-s it afiiwn it. It 
can hardly Ih) said to toko up tlie agnostic conception of 
knowing nothing about it. It simply docs not entertain 
the notion. The samo might 1 m» buhI with regard to its 
attitude towards tlie hope of .a personal survival after dealli, 
the only immortalitv it recoguizes being that of n man's 
work in tJiis world, the influence of wbicli remains after he 
has passed away. 

Having exalted humanity iuto the place which in thcistic 
forms of religion is occupied by the conception of the 
Deity, Comte sought to elaborate a complete system of 
worship and an order of society. Dividing the human 
family into throe ports-—women, priests, and workers, the 
latter Insing subdivided Into Iho governed and governors— 
he assigned places and duties to each, lie arranged 
a new calendar, with saints' days, &^c.; instituted nine 
sacrameots; gave a new definition of tirayer, which ho 
desired to be olTcred tlirico daily, i^c.; in short, in tiie 
words of Professor Huxley, ho designed a system of 
“ Catholicism without Christianity.” 

It must not be understood, howev^T, that the Bcligion of 
Humanity” is mitagonistic to other religions. On the con¬ 
trary, just OB Comte regarded his philosophy os summing 
up and superseding other philosophies, so his religion was 
intended to recognize and .ihsorb all other religions as 
transitional forms. Simply tbo God of other religions 
(^according to the positivist) has not been demonstrated, 
while every one can demonstrate Comte’s “ Supremo Being.” 
Whether tlie God of tbo Christian or Mussulman exist 
or not, the Supreme Being” of the positirist is none the 
less existent, and his religion is a pure and nolile faith 
quite irrespective of the truth or falsity of Christianity or 
of any other religion. But we doubt whether anyone who 
has felt the irrebiatlble consciousness of God, and has known 
npose for even ono instant on the bosom of his heavenly 
Father, could ever bring himself to take the attitude of tlie 
agnostic, the Buddliist, or the positivist, and calmly set 
aside so tremendons a fact simply because lie cannot 
•explain it. On the other band, it is deeply to be regretted 
that posiUvism is not better knowu. Its motto, Vivre 
pour autrui (live for otiicrs), is a type of its heroic ideal. 

The dettuls of ^is system are not regarded even by his 
most ardent followers os being of an obligatory charac¬ 
ter, and the greater portion of them are quietly ignored. 


Positivism as a system has made bnt little progress sines 
the death of its founder. In England its adherents are 
very few, tliougli many of them are men of the highest 
intcHcctual eminence. 

While there exists a great divergence of opinion ns to 
t^ value of the teachings of Auguste Comte, it cannot 
he denied that he was the greatest philosopher of his 
ago, that he devoted his life, to the service of humanity, 
and tliu^ in spite of all that has been called in question in 
his writings, he has profoundly influenced the study of 
society. 

The chief English versions of his works are “ TIio Posi¬ 
tive Philosophy of Auguste Comte,” freely translated ond 
abridged by Miss Martincau (two vols., 1853); “ Comte’s 
Philosophy of tho Sciences,” G. U. Lewes; “The Cate¬ 
chism of Positive Iteligion,” translated by Dr. Richard 
Congreve in 1858; and an English version of tho “ Politique 
Positive” (published 1875-77). Tho best French resume is 
that of M, Rig (two vols., Paris, 1880), Jt nriRy be added 
that the teacliing of the novels of George Eliot is almost 
universally positivist in tone. 

CON'CAVX and CON'VXX. A curve or surface is 
concave on tho side on which straight lines drawn from 
point to point in it fall between tho cun'e or surface ami 
the spectator; that side is convex on which tho cnr%’e or 
surface falls between such lines and tho spectator. X 
Htirfuee may be cither entirely concave, ns the inside of a 
sphere, or entirely convex, as the outside; or it inny he 
euncave in some directions and convex in others, as tho 
8 urfuc.e of a dice-box. 

CONCEP'ClON, a town of Chili, about 7 miles from 
the shore of nn cxtmtHlvc Imy of the same name. It is 
situated about 2 miles north of tlx^ river Biobio, and 6 miles 
from its mouih. It bos an area of nearly a square mile, 
and is quite open, without any defences. The town bus 
been frequeiilly plundered by t)ic Araucanians, and has often 
hiiflered from eartlicjuakcs, in one of whicJi, in February, 
1835, almost every huuso was thrown down. A littlu to the 
south of the town them are extensive coal-fields, but tho 
coal is of inferior quality. Talcahuano is the port of 
Concepcion. Tho chief ex|>orth arc hides nncl tallow. It 
suiforud viTy severely in consoqueiiec of the earthquake in 
Peru in 1858. There was no e;irtbquakc at Talc-ahuano, 
but the sea roUrc<l for more than tlie eiglitli of a mile, and 
then .swe}it back into the bay with sueli force as to sub¬ 
merge and destroy tlie greater part of the town. 

COMCBIP'TtTAIiISM, in philosophy, is one phase of 
till* nominalist side in tho great controversy as to the 
nature of general or abstract ideas. Tho realists, under 
Plato’s hanner, declared that there is an absolute Beauty, 
Truth, &C., some part of which enters into each thing 
beautiful, tnie, &c. The nominalists, deriving tlieir 
origin ultimately from Aristotle's refutation of PJato, hut 
immediately fmm Roscellin, the opponent of Anskt^m, 
urciiblshop of Canterburj', Iield tho view which i.s now 
universal among philosophers, namely, that general ideas 
arc bnt abstractions, that beauty is a notion formed by 
contemplating many beautiful tilings, and by perceiving that 
they agree in this quality. But Roscellin, when pushed 
home, admitted that the three persona of the Trinity in liis 
view were either three or one, and could not be both thrc*o 
and one ut Uio same lime, os according to the orthodox view. 
Tbo theory of nominalism was viewed wltli much'disfavour 
as being heretical, on tin's account, and Bosccllin’s opinions 
were publicly condemned by a council of tho church, 1093. 
Yet tbe orthodox philosophy of realism was so manifestly 
untenable by philosophers of open mind that AnKi.Aitii 
invented a tertiim qvid^ which he called Coneeptualism. 
Nomiualists admit that general ideas are formed by ab¬ 
stracting like qualities from various iudividual things; 
realists claim that tliese general ideas have an independent 
existence. The now view dissented from tho reality of 
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thingny but advanced brynnd noiniiialism bo for os to uBBort 
ilic reality of concepiioiu^ or, as tlie subolastics expressed 
it, Abulard maintained tliu existence of nniversals jiott rem, 
thoii^ nut ante rem nor in ee (rualinm). This view mot 
with the favour in that Anselm’s thorough-goin^ 

lo.'iUsm had been foun<l to lead almost to tlio verge of pa^i- 
theism. Reid is the modem thinker who most iii‘avly 
adopts the tlieory of conceptualism. 

CON'CEBT, in mnsic, a perfoimance of several pieces 
of oithor vocal or instrumental itinsic, but commonly of 
both, by didurent voices, and on various instruments. To 
J'lngland is due the credit of having instituted the first 
logidai' series of concerts, under the tillo of The Academy 
of Ancient Music, whicli had its birth in 1710, and con¬ 
tinued to exist for upwards of (dghiy years. The Concert 
SpirUuul of Pans was founded in 1725, and cemtinned till 
the French Revolution. The ye.ar 1776 is distinguished in 
ninsical history by the lustitutiuu of flut Concert of Aucicut 
ISluMu, whTch long maintiuned a distinguished position. 
Salomon's Concerts, commenced hi 1701, were continued 
till 1706. The Philharmonic Sficiety for the production 
of classical concerts wan euiiniieiiued in 1813. Haydn’s 
intimate connection with Salomon, and that of Recthuveu, 
Weber, Rcrlioz, Mcndcissolin, and Wagner witb the Pliil- 
hannonic Society, are cherjtslicd memories witii Itritish 
inuhioiaiis. The Philliunnoiiic Society continues its work 
with unabated vigour to this day, and maintains its posi¬ 
tion as pctrliaps the lending orcbestru in Kurop<\ 

'I'ho celebrated Guwnndhnus Concerts of 1<<‘Ip/jg, which 
owe their great fame to Mendelssohn's long conductorship, 
boguu in 1781. 

J'ho Crystal Palace Saturday Concerts, held nrory winter 
at the Crystal Palace, Sydenham, near London, go beyond 
both tho Gewandhaus and the Phiiliarmonic Concerts in 
their occotiional preKentation of large works for orchestra 
and choir, such as sacred and secular cantatON, &c. Still 
their basis is the orchestral compositions produced by the 
noble orchestra made famous by its founder and conductor, 
August Ufanns. An organ and cliolr aro available as rc- 
(juired. These concerts begin in 1855, and the auditory 
is tho largest concert ball in the world. Probably the 
Crystal Palace coneorts Lave duno more than any other 
musical institution for the knowledge of the gre;itrst mas¬ 
ters at their highest pitch of inspiration. Schubert and 
Stdiuinaiin tnay both be said to owe tluilr full recognition 
as composers of the first rank to these concerts. 

The Monday Popular Concerts, held in St. James’ Hall, 
London, every winter, which have done more than any 
existing institution to popularize the highest class of cham¬ 
ber music, wore founded in 185!); and in 1865 the Satur¬ 
day (afternoon) Poimlar Concerts, held in the same hall, 
were started in order to accommodate the cvcr-iucfeaslng 
number of auditors. 

These are tho principal concert societies; the SAciiicn 
U/VBMOKTic Socibtt'h performances of oratorios, tlu> 
Handel and other Fi:.sTivALa, &c., cannot properly be 
c:illcd concerts, and it is hopeless and useless to to 
notify the numerous lesser concert-giving bodies, from 
1^'blic’s Choir, with its quarter of a century’s work under 
its founder and its new life under its present conductors, 
down to the associations which lost but a few years. 

CONCSRTZ'NAv a popular portable musical instru¬ 
ment invented by ProfesKor Wheatstone. The chief variety 
is colled tho Double-action Concertina, because two reeds 
are given to each nnto in order that the same sound may be 
produced whether the bellows be pressed in or drawn out. 
The Single-action Concertina has but one reed for each 
note, yielding a sound only when tho bellows is pressed in. 
11161*0 are treble, tenor, and bass concertinas, embracing 
different portions of the musiciil scale. The concertina is 
far mure complete as an instrument than tho Accordion. 
Tlio principle of each is the free reed* [See Besd.] The 


body of tho con(!ortina is simply a bclloira, on compressing 
which tlio wind is driven through tho ree^ placed on the 
two reed-pans, one at each end of the instrument. In tho 
COMO of the double concertina, the second series of reeds, 
being placed in on inverted position, sound by the air rush¬ 
ing in to fill the partial vacuum caused by extending the 
bellows after a compression. * 

CONCBR'TO, in inusic, a comjiosition in which many 
performers jday in concert, but in which some one or two 
instruments take rather a more prominent part than the 
ethers. Snell are tho concertos of Corelli and HandoL 
But since the latter part of the last centoiy tho term has 
been applied to a species of coinpusition written for one 
prmcipal instrument, with occompanimonl for a full orches- 
tnu Such are the concertos of Mozart, Bretlioven, Men¬ 
delssohn, &c., which ore practically duct-symphonies for 
piaiioforto (or viulin, &c.) and orchestra, differing only 
from orchestral Kyinphonics by not contnhiing a scherzo or 
niinnct. This form is duo to Mozart. 

CONCERT-PITCH, in inusic, i.H the pitefi —the de¬ 
gree of acuteness or gravity—generally adopted for some 
one given note, and by which every other note is of course 
governed. Thu expression usually means that the d' has 
528 vibrations per second, tliu Society of Arts pitch,” or 
540, llie ‘’ IMiiliianTionic pitch.” Tho latter is tho pitch 
of tho opera and of the principal orchestras. The c' of 
“French pitch,” fixed by legal decree in that country, is 
522 vibrations per second. It is rarely used hero. See 
Rjtch, Musical. 

CONCHIF'EBA. a name sometimes applied to a class 
(d Molluhoa containing tho oysters, mussels, cockles, &c., 
now generally called Lamellibkanoiitata. 

CON'CBOID (Gr. resembling a shell)* 

This name wo.*! given by Nicoincdes, in the second contuiy, 
to a curve by which he proposed tlio finding of two mean 
proportionals, tho trlscction of an angle, and the duplica¬ 
tion of tho Cuba 

This curve is de.Hcribed by a rovoMng line which passes 
through a fixed point, and is always produced to meet a 
curtain fixed line. On tho revolving lino, from the sucem- 
sivo points in which it meets the fixed lino, set off a given 
distance both ways. Tlie points thus laid down trace out 
the upper and lower conchoid, two different branches of 
the same curva 

The lower cunebuid has two points of contrary flexure, a 
loop or n cusp, according as tho given distance sot off on 
tile revolving line is grcati>r, or equal to, or less than the 
])crpcndicuJar from tho given point to the given fixed lino. 
If the pivot of revolution ho token as origin, and the 
perpendicular just named os tlio axis of x, tlio equation to 
the conchoid is 

where a is the given distance, and 5 tlie distance of the 
pivot from the fixed line. It is evident that both tlie upper 
and lower conchoids have two exactly symmetrical halves, 
and that the common asymptote of all four curves is the 
given fixed line. 

CONCHOL'OGY is the name given to tho study of 
sliells, which, as it concerned itself merely with a sub- 
sidiuiy part of the structure of an animal, is now generally 
discredited as unscientific, and the more modem cliusifica- 
tious are based upon the anatomy of the soft parts and tho 
habits of tho animals, as well as upon tho structure of 
the hIicIIs. 

The shell (*o11ector of former days looked upon his 
drawers, if they wore rieli in rare species or varieties, as 
containing an assemblage of gems; and indeed the enor¬ 
mous prices given for fine and scarce shells, joined with 
tho surpassing beauty of the objects themselves, almost 
justified tho view which the possessor took of his cabinet 
of treasures. They won to him objects of the greatest 
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delight; and tho energetic zeal with which he coUeetedf 
and the eacrificca that he made to procure a fine and per> 
feet Many-ribhid Earp^ a Gloria iforia, or Cedo NulU 
atnong the cones, an Aurora or Orangt coxory^ a Voluta ■ 
aulica or Votutu Junonia, &c., were* only comparable to 
tfao extravagancies of those smitten by tho tulip mania , 
when it was at its hciglit But though they Wei's tlie de¬ 
light of his eyes, they wore, in nine cases out of ten, little | 
mure to the owner of them; they were mere trinkets on : 
wliich ho looked doatingly, without knowing, and scstcely 
wislilng to know, tho urgauization of tho animal whose 
skdeton only was before liim. Tins innocent trifling camo 
at last to be viewed in its tmo light by some collectors 
wortliy of better employment, who pnt off childish things 
and went deeper into the subject. Lister, Adouson, lin- 
iiosns, Poll, Cuvier, Lamurck, De BlaluvUle, and others 
gav(i dignity to this department of zoology, and gradually 
raised the science to its proper rank; wiillo tliu compara¬ 
tively imporishablo nature of tho covering of tliu testaceous 
molluscs became, in the hands of such men as William 
Smith and his followers, among the most valuable records 
by which tho stratificatiim of the earth’s crust could 1 m; 
demonstrated and its geological history deciphered. 

COirCLAVS (a Latin word which signifies a locked 
room) is the name given to the assembly of cardinals when 
they meet for the purpose of electing u pope. Immediately 
after tlie funeral of a pope the cardinals proceed to one 
of tho pontifical palsuies, which is generally the Vatican, 
where rooms have bc<;n prepared for each of tiiem, and 
whero they remain shut up till tiio election has taken 
place. They meet once a day in tlio chapel of the palace, 
whero a semtiny is made of (heir voles, which arc written 
and placed in an am; this is n;peated every day till two- 
thirds at least of the votes ore in favour of one candidate 
for tile pontifical chair, who is tlnni considered as duly 
elected. During tho conclave tlio ambassadors of Austria, 
France, and Spain have each a right to pnt their veto upon 
one particular cardinal, whose election would not be ac¬ 
ceptable to their respective courts. Tho new pojte being 
elected, and his assent being given, be piocceds to dress 
himself in his pontifical robes, after which he gives his 
blessing to the cardinals, who give him the kiss of peace. 

CON'eORD, in music, combined sounds which arc uni¬ 
versal ly agreeable to tlio ear. More technically, in writing 
harmony, the term concord is limited to those chords whicJi 
can be freely approached and quitted without requiring pre¬ 
paration or resolution. When two sounds arc due to vilira- 
tions the relative frequency of which is in the ratios of 2 
to 1, 3 to 2, 5 to 4, or 6 to U, tliey form the concords of 
the octane, the fijlhy tlio major thirds and the major 
sixth respectively. The minor third (0 to 5) and tlio 
minor sixth (8 to 5) ore also concords. The ratio of 4 to 
3 furnishes fourth^ which is by musicians treated in 
most cases as a concord, but in certain cases as a discord. 
Sec COKSOKAKCB. 

CON^COBD, tbo capital of the State of New Hamp¬ 
shire, United States, is situated on both sides of the 
Merrimac, 75 miles N.N.W. from Boston by roil. There 
are two bridges across tho Merrimac. The town contains 
A state-house of granite, a court-house, gaol, several 
churches, and a lunatic asylum. There is a line of rail¬ 
way to Manchester, and manufactures of hardware are 
carried on. The first settlement was established in 1726, 
from which time up to 17C5 it went by tho name of Rnm- 
ford. Tbo population in 1880 was 18,483. 

CONCOit'PANGB, “a book which shows in how many 
tests of Scripture any word occurs ” (Dr. Johnson). The 
word is not now limited in its signification, for we have 
concordances to many other w'orks bdd in reverence among 
us. UsuMIy, however, the word if used alone, without 
qualification, srill means a dictionary or index of oil the im¬ 
portant wor^ in the Bible, alphabetically arranged for the 


purpose of finding passages and of comparing tho various- 
significations of words. The compiler of the first concord¬ 
ance in any language was Hugo do St. Caro, or Cardinal 
Hugo, who died hi 1262. The earliest concordance of the 
Hebrew text is by Rabbi Mordocai Nathan, printed at 
^fenico in 1528. There are many other ooucordaiices of 
tno Hebrew text by Buxtorf, Dr. John Taylor, Noldiua, 
Ac.; of tlio Greek Septuagint, by Kircher and Trojnm. Of 
tho Greek New Testament there are several, of which tho 
best is by Dr. Williams (Ito, 1767). Of the Latin Vulgate 
the best is that founded on the one by Cardinal Hugo, and 
reprinted at Avignon in 17 H6. 

The first concordance to the English New Testament 
was “ imprinted by Thomo.s Gybson ” previous to tho year 
1540. Thu first to tbu entire Bible is by John Mar- 
beck ” (London, folio, 155U). Subsequent to these there 
have been several; but by far the most complete and valu¬ 
able is the one by Alexander Cmden, tho merits of which 
art; too well known to require any remark, lie first edi¬ 
tion was in 4to, 1737, but the most correct is that of 1810. 
Kor further duhiils respecting coneordancos, see Watt’s 
*Miibliotlieca Britannica,”aod Orme's^ BibUothccaBlblica.” 

Ml'S. Cowdeii Clarko’s most valuable Cuncorduuuu to 
i'thakspcarc must also bo mentioned an justly fuuiuoH 
(London, first edition, 1845). 

CONCOR'DAT is the name given to a formal agree¬ 
ment between the si o of Romo and tho government of any 
stalo i>y which tin; ecclesiastical discipline of the Roman 
Catlioiic clergy and the management of tho churches and 
benefices within the territory of that government are regu¬ 
lated. It is, in fiact, a diplomatic negotiation and treaty 
ciiiieernhig ecclesiastical afluii-s, which includes also tem¬ 
poralities belonging to the church. Tho frequent disputes 
between the popes and the vui'ious princes of Kuropo 
touching the right of appointing to vacant sees and bene¬ 
fices, und also about tliu claims of the see of Rome to port, 
or in some cases tho whole, of the revenues of vacant sees 
tuid livings, and of thu first-fruits and tenths of those 
which it had filled, as well os tlio immunities claimed in 
various tiines and countries by tho clergy and supported 
by Rome, sucli as exemption from taxation and from tho 
jurisdiction of the secular courts, tho right of asylum for 
crhniuals in the chui'ches, and other similar claims—all 
these have given oceasiou to concordats between tho popes 
ami particular states, in order to draw a lino between tho 
secular and ecclc.siR.sticid jurisdictions, and thus put an end 
to controversy and scaud^. 

Concordats have become most frequent since thu middle 
of tho eighteenth century, an epoch from which tho Euro¬ 
pean govei'Dineuts havu made themselves more independent 
of the ccclcsiostiesd power, and tlie popes have been for the 
most part of a more enlightened and conciliatory spirit 
than iheir predecessors. The most celebrated (^ncordat is 
that agreed upon between Cardinal Cousolvi, in the name 
of Pius VII., and the First Consul Bonaparte, in July 1801. 
By it tho bead of tlie state had thu nomination of the vacant 
sees, while the pope was to confer canonical institution, 
and tlie bishops had the appointmetit to tho parishes in. 
their respective dioceses, subject to thu approbation of thu 
government. The clergy became subject in temporal mat¬ 
ters to tho civil jiower, just like laymen. All immunities, 
ecclesiastical courts, and jui'isdictions were abolished in 
France, and even the regulations of the public worship and 
religious ucreraonics, and the pastoral addresses of the 
clergy were placed under the control of the secular authori¬ 
ties. Most of these provisions rem^ in force in Franco 
to the present day. 

CONCOB'DIA, one of those divine personifications of 
virtues, private and public, which ferm so striking a pecu¬ 
liarity of the religion of ancient Rome, was the ^dess of 
concord. She hud many temples, and received much wor¬ 
ship. Her first and most famous tuinple was that the- 
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ruins of which are still dimlj traceable at Rome in the 
Forum; and it was founded by the great Camillas on the 
occasion of the passing of the Licinian Rogations, which 
it was hoped would heal the long strife between the ple¬ 
beians and the patricians (h.c. 867). The senate frequently 
met in this temple. ^ 

CON'CaXTX (Lat. concrctMTO, grown together), m 
philosophy and metaphysics, slgnifieH a quality accompanied 
by its particular subject without any mental separation 
or abstraction. It is therefore oppos^ to abairact^ wliich 
denotes n quality conceived gen orally and separately without 
reference to any object to wliich it Xiongs, as, for instance, 
learning, length, wisdom, roundncKS. Thus the names of 
classes are abstract, and tlie names of individuals concrete. 

coN'cxtim, a mass of stone chippings, pebbles, 
coarse gravel, crushed hlag, &c., cemented by mortar. 
Conglomerates of tliis kind were used by tlie Romans for 
building purposes, and in the middle ages they were largely 
employed ifi the construction of furtlhcations. Concrete 
has come largely into use of late years for the construction 
of the largo ducks, harbours, and breakwaters required by 
modem commerce. In the lK>st concrete tlie hose of the 
mortar used consists of hydraulic cement, which is mixed 
witli sand and thoroughly slaked with water before Uie 
addition of the stones, shingle, or screened ballast. Walls 
are sometimes built of concrete by allowing the mass to 
harden between two faces of boards or of iron plates, but 
where any great thickness is required the concrete is usu¬ 
ally made in blocks, which are afterwards built up into a 
solid structure. For the formation (»f foundalioiis for 
houses, or ns n base for tlie new nsphaltc paving, tlie shingle 
is spread out in the fonndation and the mortar poured over 
it to till the interstices; or the two being well mixed with 
water are at once spread out in tlie places where they are 
required and left exposed to the air to harden. The use 
of concrete has reduced very considerably the I'ost of largo 
works, such as harbours, docks, &c. In an extension of 
one of the large docks of the north bunk of the Thames, where 
the gravel required was dug out of tW excavations, it was 
computed that tiie use of concrete instead of granite enabled 
work to bo done for XI,000,000 that would liavc other¬ 
wise reached four times that amouiiL A Imrri concrete 
made of Portland cement and the crushed slag from iron 
furnaces ims been tried experimentally for the construction 
of forts. The material has considerable powers of resist¬ 
ance, but it is rather expemsive to make. The artificial 
stones used for ^mving purposes are concretes of sand or 
other materials cemented by lime, &c. 

CONCBX'TIOK, in medicine, is the formation of an 
unorganized body in one of the natural cAvitics or canals, 
or in the substance of an organ itself. Where the mass is 
formed by the deposit of curtain solid constituents of tlie 
Raids of the pari it is usually tenned a calculus, the term 
concretion being gonorally limited to such aggregations as 
arc found in the stomach or intestines, which are formed 
from solids introduced from without. Intestinal concre¬ 
tions are far more common in animals than in man, and 
in cattle and horses such masses ore frequently found of 
enormous size. The most common in animals arc those 
which have a nucleus of hair which has been removed by 
licking. In man they usually occur in the larger intestine, 
and consist for the most part of imperfectly crytallizcd 
oalts and indigestible fibrous or other matters arranged 
round a nucleus, .which may be a gall-stone, the stono of 
a fruit, or any sinoll foreign liody. In Scotland the use of 
oatmeal in Wgc amounts, especially when eaten nnboiled 
or but imperfectly ground and prepared, has frequently 
caused these concretions. Some medicines have a tendency 
to form masses in the intestines when taken in large quan¬ 
tities or for a Jong period. Magnesia is perhaps the most 
common exaunple of this, its prolonged use having frequently 
given rise to veiy serious consequences from this cause. 


CONCU'BINAGIBh among the Romans, was tlie per¬ 
manent cohabitation of a man with a woman to whom he 
WAS not united by marriage. The union of concubinage 
seems to liave been commonly formed between a man and 
some woman mueli below him in station, such os his liber¬ 
ated female slave. 

In Roman iuscriptions we find instances of a woman 
raising a monument to lier deceased companion, and calling 
herself bis concubine. Several instances are recorded of 
Roman emperors who, after the death of their wives, took 
a concubine instead of contracting a legal marriage—viz. 
Vespasian, Atitoninus Pins, and tlic philosopher Marcus 
Aurelius. The object of this union was, that tlie father 
might not beget children who would have the samo rights 
as liis children by his wife; for, as concubinage was nut 
marriage, the children of sneh a union were not legitimate. 

In Germany, among the reigning fomities a left-handed 
marriage (Trunnng an die Linke Hand, or Morganaiische 
Kho) sometimes occurs. This kind of marriage n'sembles 
tlie Roman concubinage in its conditions and consequences. 

The Code Napoleon does not allow of concubinage, hut 
a wife con only sue for a divorce when a husband main¬ 
tains a mistress in a cnminon dwelling. 

CONCUSSION or THE BRAIN. See Hkad, 

InJUBIES of TIIK. 

CON^DA, one of the brandies of the famous family of 
Roukuon, and made illustrious by two distinguislied men. 
The main branch of Bourbon was degraded In 1523 on 
account of tbo treason of the Constable do Bourbon, bead 
of the bouse, against Francis 1. Among the collateral 
brandies was that of the Counts de la Marche, one of whom, 
Jacques do Bourbon, married in 1885 a daughter of the 
house of Conde, and brought the barony into tlio family. 
Antony, son of this Jacques, was the first Bourbon Condd. 
Henry IV. was of the same family, his father, Antony do 
Bourbon, king of Navarre, being a descendant of Robert, 
son of lx)uit» IX., who mon ied one of the Bourbon heiresses. 
On the failure of the Valois line the crown of France came 
to the Bourbons on account of their descent from Louis 
IX. (St. Louis), and Henry IV., then king of Navarro, rose 
to the throne. The Condc family, as well as that of 
Navarre, was in such close kinship to the royal line that 
IjOuik dc Bourbon, baron of Conde (great-grandson of Antony 
the first Bourbon Condu), assumed the title of prince. 

Lonia I., Prince of C^ndd, was bom in 1630, twenty- 
three years before his relative tho King of Navarre. He 
fought tho same enemies, Imt some years earlier, than the 
king. He was inured to military hardships from his youth, 
and was tho life and soul of the Huguenot party, and tho 
bitter enemy of the liouse of Guise. He conducted tho 
Amboiso conspiracy to capture tho yonng King Francis If. 
(liusband of Mary, afterwards Queen of Scots, and son of 
Cathdriue de Mcdicis), intoning, if snccessful, by the 
banisiinient of the Guises to restore peace to Fnuice. He 
WAS captured after a flight upon the discovery of the plot, 
and was condemned to death. Charles IX., who succeeded 
at this time to the crown, ponloncd Condc, and made liim 
governor of Picardy, but religions perseenttnn drove him 
into civil war, and he seized Orleans in 1562. Again ho 
fell into the hands of tho royalists, but was agmn pardoned 
on oSbeting a truce between the Catholics and his friends, 
the revolted Huguenots. But Condd could not rest, and a 
fruitless attempt to seize CliarW person followed in 1567, 
as the signal for a fresh Huguenot rising. Again the king 
pardoned him when lie was taken prisoner at St. Denis 
(1567); and yet again Condd began civil war In 1560, 
on learning that the queen-mother was taloDg measures 
against him. As had happened so many times before, ho 
was once again defeated and taken prisoner by the royal 
forces at Jarnac in 1569, and was shot by an emissary of 
Catherine as he lay wounded on the field. 

lx)Ui8 II., Prince of Condd, lias been styled “ the Great ^ 
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on account of his miliinry abilities and successes. In 164n, I 
at the age of twenty^two, ho won tho bottle of Itocro! in 
Flanders against a superior Spanish force, and between tliat 
year and 1048 he was constantly engaged in campaigns 
in Germany, Flanders, and Catalonia. Wlien the civil 
WOT of the Fronde broke out at PariH, Oondd was courted 
by both parties, and served both in succcHsion. He was 
at this timn tho highest personage in tho sUte except 
the Duke of Orleans. Uo was tlic means of bringing 
back young Louia XIV., tbo queen-molber, and Cardinal 
Mazarin into Paris in August, 1649. Ho afterwards 
quarrelled with tho cardinal, was arrestctl, and imprisoned. 
On obtaining his release he joined tho Frondcurs again, 
and after driving Turenne from Paris, and forcing the car* 
dlnol to resign, ho retired to Flanders, where he served 
for KPA'crat years in the Spanish armies. He fought in 
1654, at Aii-as, against Tnrenne, who obliged him to re¬ 
tire, but till! retreat was eflfected with great skill. In 
1056 Condd, with Don Juan of Austria, defeated the 
Marshal dc la Fcirtd, and obliged Turenne to retire from 
before Valenciennes. In 1658 Condd was defeated by 
Turenne near Dunkirk, which was taken by I^uis XIV. 
and given up to tbo English, according to an agreement 
with Cromwell. By tlie peace of the Bidassou, 1659, 
Gundo was rcinstAti'd in all his honours with a full am¬ 
nesty. Ill 1672, Louis having declared war against Holland, 
Oondd commanded one of Uie corps d'arrndo which invaded 
tliat country; he took 'Wcsel, and was wounded at the 
passage of the Rhine. In 1674 he fought the bloody battle 
of Senef, in Flanders, against the Prince of Orange (after¬ 
wards William 111. of England), and relieved Oudenarde. 
In 1675 after Turenne was killed near Sossbach, Condd took 
the command of his army, and obliged Marshal Montecuculi, 
who commanded the imperial troops, to retire. This was 
Condd's last campaign. Being tonnented by the gout, he 
left the army, and retired to his estate of Chantilly, where 
he spent his latter years in the society of men of letters. 
Ho died at Fontainebleau in 16H6, in the sixty-sisth year 
of bis age. He was probably the hauglitiest man of his 
age, and as bold and clever as he was haughty. The figuro 
of the great Condd dominates tho history of the lime. 

COKDSNT'SIS, a vesstd employed to facilitate the 
liquefaction of aqn(H>ns or spirituous vapours by exposing 
them to the cooling efToct of a current, of water, which may 
be eitlior injected immediately ujmn or among the vapour, 
or, where it is required to keep the condensing water and 
tbo product of condensation distinct, separated fn>m the 
vapour by a thin partition of metuL 

CONBXNSXa OF XLKCTRICITY, any apparatus 
by wliich the electric fluid can be accumulated. Condensers 
depend for their operation npon the property id electrical 
Inductjok. If an electrified body be brought near a ]>Assivc 
lM>dy, it will affect it electrically by inducing a charge of 
the opposite kind of electricity on tho surface nearest to 
itself, ond a charge of like kind with its own on the surface 
furthest from itself. If the second body be connected (by 
a chain, &c.) with earth at the fnrtl'er side, the latter 
charge will run off. Thus, if two brass discs, A and B, bo 
insulated and brought near together, whereof A is charged 
with positive electricity, then B will become charged with 
negative electricity on the side nearest A, and with positive 
on tho side furthest from A $ and if the latter side be elec¬ 
trically connected with earth this positive charge will run 
off, leaving B negatively electrified. But the negative 
charge on B will exert in return a powerful influem^ on the 
positive charge on A, heaping it up by attraction to a great 
snrfoce density on the side next itself. A can tliereforo take 
a large fresh charge, since its other surfaces are left com¬ 
paratively devoid of electricity; and again the same process 
is gone Hirough. Supply after supply ran bo poured in, A 
and B mutually condensing the opposite kinds of electricity 
on the surfaces next each other. The nearer these surfaces 
VOL. IV. 


are the greater the condensation. But a somewhat unlooked- 
for effect occurs when the conductors are separated: ear'll is 
now found, if it is measured with the proper apparatus, to be 
at ahigherymfsfitfaf; tliatis to say, to be fuller of electricity 
than it was before. Tlio reason of this is tliat the capacity 
o%the conductors was increased by the mutual infiucnccK 
gained by their nearness in the manner shown; thereforo, 
their separation, by lessening this capacity, allows the same 
clmrge of electricity to electrify the conductoni to a higher 
degree tlian before. As a homely parallel it may ho imagined 
that if a vessel were half-full of water, and were by sonio 
means to be reduced to half its capacity, it would at once 
bo quite full, although the quantity of water had not 
changed. All bodies can be made in this way electrically 
larger or smaller by suitable contrivances, their physical size 
remaining the same. [See Potential.] Tho best known 
form of condenser is the Letdrn Jar. 

CON'BXBOBNTS, though not as a rule food in them¬ 
selves, are very valuable adjuncts to food, rendering it at 
once more palataldc and nutritious. The best known ara 
suit (which is also a fotxl), vinegar, mustai*d, and pepper. 

Salt (sodium chloride) is universally felt to be almost 
necessary to man. Indeed one of the finest parables of the 
New Testament shows as mnch: ^'Ye are the salt of the 
earth,” &C. Chemically chlorine and eodium are noodod by 
the body in greatt'r quantities than food in general yields, 
and have thus to be taken raw,” ho to speak. Physio¬ 
logically salt stings into greater pungency the sense of taste, 
and irrituteN tliosalivary glands till they pour forth saliva in 
abundance', so that digestion may bo vigorously commenced. 
Se 0 Salt and Digestion, 

Vinegar yields carbonic acid in transformation in thu 
body, and is therefore to a small f;xtent a food; its action, 
however, is far greater as a condiment to stimulate the 
nerves of taste. See Vinkoau. 

Muatard and /V/>per,anil thereat of tlie spices, contain 
pungent volatile oils, which, in a differeuL way from fuilt and 
acid, also stiniulato the nerves and Uie glands, so that the 
food acquires at once greater flavour and greater digesti¬ 
bility. Sec Mitstahi*, Pki'Per,Nutmko, Gingeu, Cin¬ 
namon, GaULIC, ClTIlRY, &C. 

CONDITION. When a man declares bis will, he can 
limit it by a condition. A condition is that addition to 
the expression of a pt^rson^s will by which he makes tho 
effect of his will depend on some uncertain and future 
event. It must therefore not be an event contemporaneous 
with the declaration of the will nor prior to it; and it must 
bo an event whieli at the time of the declaration of the will 
is one that may happen or may not happen. If the event 
is one that cartuinly will happen or will not happen, it is 
not a real condition, as if a legaey should be given to a 
man provided he shall do something which is iinpo.ssible. 
Conditions occur most commonly in the case of legal 
agreements, whether they are railed eoiitraets [see C<»n- 
tiiacit] or by any other name, and in tho ease of testa¬ 
ments. Conditions may lie called necesKiiry which must 
of necessity be fulfilled. Those which cannot be fulfilled 
are impossible. But neither of tiu'so are proper conditions, 
for they do not contain that which Is tlio osscmioo of all 
conditions, uncertainty of the event. Tho general nature 
of conditions consist-s in the dopeudeneo of a riglit upon an 
uncertain event. This event maybe cither the commeneo- 
nient of the right, or it may terminate the right. If it is 
the commenceuient of the right, the condition is suspen¬ 
sive, or, according to the language of the English law, 
precedent. If it is the termination of u riglit, it is called 
resolutive, or, in the English law, ■ubsequeiit. The con¬ 
dition precedent is most common. Immoral cnnilitioiis, 
that is, such conditions as a court, in areordanoo witlj the 
positive iri(»rttlity of a country, shall declare to be immoral^ 
arc like impossible conditions as to their legal effect A 
great part of the old English doctrine of conditions applies 
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to estates in land. (LTttelton, see. 325, &c*, ^^Of Estates 
upon Conditions.”} 

IJeforo tho Statute of Westminster 2, “ Do Donis Con- 
ditionalibus,” if lands were ^dvuu to a man and Uiu Lcirs 
of luH body, as soon os he Imd issue of bis body this fee- 
simple conditional beeanio fur some purposes, and amor^ 
tlicm fur alienation, an absolute feu-simple. Tho effect 
of this statute was to convert conditional fee-simples into 
estates tail. 

(londitiuns, in Eiif^lish law, were of feudal origin. The 
rents and services of the fe.udatory were con.sidered os con¬ 
ditions essentially annexed to his fief, and wore called con- 
ditluiis in law or implied conditions. The neglect of these 
{’onditiunH was a forfeiture of the fief to tlio lord of wlmin 
the tiMiaiit bold bis lands. Expressed conditions, or condi- 
ti(ais in deed, wore subsequently introduced. Hut the dou- 
triue of conditious has been exteuded to .all sucli cases as 
tile complicated relations of society requin*, and as in the 
Uomnti law, so now in the law of England, eoitdif Jons may 
form a ptirt of every written iustniment by wliich men 
regulate ibcir dealings with one nnutli<‘r. 

Thoso conditions which arc of most practical importance 
aro the cunditiuns of bunds, lenses, rontrmds, mortgages, 
and wills, and puticularly in the case of legacies. 

CONIDOM, a town in the diqmrtmeiiL of Gers, In 
rr.anee, situatt'd on the river Haisc, a tributary of the 
(bironno, 25 miles N.W. from Audi. It bad 8100 in- 
habilouts in 1883. Tliu town i$ surroumh*d with viue- 
yai'ds, and lias u considerable trade in wine and brandy; 
Imt the cljief trade is in wheat and flour, ground in tiio 
numerous corn mills on tlin flaisi;. Lcatlntr, woollen yarn, 
corks, paper, tiles, and quills enter largely into the com- 
mcrec of the place. The town Ims been nmdi improved; 
iu the most ceiilnil ])art is a very good stpiui'C, ou one side 
of which there is an elegant (lothie. elmreh. 'i‘lie nun])arts 
are planted and laid out as promenades, and in tho eiiviroiiK 
there are many pretty country bouses. Condom lias a 
tribunal of first iiistaneo and a college. Thu celebrated 
Ilossuct was bishop of Coudom. 

COKDONA'TION, ill tile leg.al phraseology both of 
England and Scotland, means forgiveness of a legal offence, 
as shown by some definite act. It is often urged .as a de¬ 
fence against an action for divorce on the ground of adultery, 

CON'DOR {Sarcorainphu» grtiphit»)y one of tlie largest 
of the Viii.TUHFLS, is a native of the Andes of South Amer¬ 
ica, and is characterized by flcsliy caruncles or ajjpendages at 
the base of the beak and on the forehead, the nakedness of 
the neck, and the ovni form of the nostrils, placed on the 
odg(^ <if the cere. 'I'lic third quill-feather is the longest. 

The elevation chosen by the condor as its breeding place 
and habitual residence varies from 10,000 to 15,000 feet 
above tlio level of tho sea; here, on some isolated pinnacle 
or jutting ledge, it real’s its brood and looks down upon 
the plains bolowfor food. Its flight, high in the air above 
the loftiest peaks, is ijoculiarly beantiful; it sweeps round 
in the most graerful circles, ascending or deseeiullng, with¬ 
out flapping its outspread ample wings. Thus hour after 
hour it may be watched wheeling and gliding over moun¬ 
tain and river. 

The condor, like other vultures, feeds on carrion, ns 
dead llamas, mules, horses, sheep, &e., and also on living 
animals. According to Mr. Darwin, these hmls “fre¬ 
quently Attack young goats and lambs; hence the slicp- 
herds* dogs are trained, the moment the enemy passes 
over, to run out, and looking njmards to bark very 
violently.” For this puiqKiso the condors, which usually 
live singly or in pmrs, congregate in small Hocks; but 
there appears to be no foundation for the stories of their 
uniting to destroy full-grown cattle and llamas, any more 
than for their attacking man or canying off children in 
their talons. Of tho latter crime, indeed, the stmetmo of 
their feet may prove them guiltless, for the small develop¬ 


ment of tho hinder toe must render them incapable of per¬ 
petrating any such enormity. The accounts of their attack¬ 
ing men aro equally destitute of foundation. Humboldt 
Icuirnod fram the Indians that tlio condors are perfectly 
innocent of this; and he also states tliat he frequently 
approached within 10 or 12 yards of them, when sitting 
three or four together upon the rucks, and that they never 
sliowed tho least disposition to attack him. Nevertheless, 
the damage done by the condors to the domesticated 
animals of Peru and Chili is so considerable, that the 
inlinbitaiits regard them as among their most formidable 
enemies, and miss no opportunity of destroying them. 
Fur this purpose they Komcilmea lay the carcase of some 
largo animal as a bait, and shoot the condors us they 
descend u]Km it to feud, or, waiting until they have eaten 
their fill, capture them with the lasso. But more com¬ 
monly the bait is laid down in a space surromidcd by 
strong palisades, which, by picventing tho birds from tak¬ 
ing the short run, with tlicir wings half extended, neces¬ 
sary to cnahlo them to rise from the ground in their gorged 
slate, gives the Indians the opportunity of dcsputcbiiig a 
groat number of them at once. 

The condor makes no nest, but In the months of Novem¬ 
ber and December lays two large white eggs on the hare 
rock. The young are covered with whitish down, and uro 
said to be unable to fiy for an (‘utire year. At the ago of two 
yc'ars the coinlor is not yet block, but of a ycllowisli-brown, 
and up to this timo the female lias no appearance of a ruff. 

Tlie uriiiU condor Is very powerful and extremely tena- 
eiouH of life; it lias been known to live for some time after 
receiving three pistol bulls hi its body. The feathers of 
ibis bird ore wonderfully close and firm, and so overlap 
each other as to throw off a bullet unless it hits point 
blank. The general colour of the adult mule is glossy black 
with a tinge of gray; the greater wing-coverts, except at 
tho base and tips, and the qnill-feathers arc white; there is 
a white rulf of down at the ba.su of the neck. Tho skin of 
the hciul and neck is very wrinkled and of a dull reddish 
colour with a tinge of pur]>le, alorge firm comb surinuunta 
the forehead, and the loose skin under the hill can be 
dilated at pleasure. The condor is about 4 feet in length, 
and the expanse of tho wings reaches as much as 9 feet. 
The feinahi wants the comb, and the greater wing-coverts 
are hlackibh-gray. 

CONDOTTURI* a word in the Italian language sig¬ 
nifying captains, chiefs, or leaders, but most usually em¬ 
ployed to designnti^ Nuldiers of fortune, who raised corps of 
cavalry and infautry at their own expense, and engaged 
with princes and governments for their services as mercen¬ 
aries. TJjc practice of emidoying these mercenaries, which 
commenced iu the early port of tho thirteenth century, 
originated in the Italian princes and republics commuting 
the jiersoiial ser^'ices of their subjects in war for pecuniary 
payments, with which ilicy were enabled to hire murcen- 
avi(‘s. As early as 1225 Genoa took the Count of Savoy 
into pay with 200 horse. Florence retained 500 French lan¬ 
cers in 1282. After the expedition of tho Emperor Henry 
VII. iu 1310, many soldiers of fortune remained in tho 
son'ico of Milan, Florence, and other states. In 1353 a 
band under tlie command of Fia Morialo, oftcrw'ards of 
Conrad Laiido, called the Great Cuiupaiiy, appeared in 
Italy, and extorted money from many of tlic Italian states. 
They continued to increase during the wars both iu Italy 
and France, and in the latter country at one timo aro 
stated to have amounted to 40,000 men. Though in somo 
instances tho Condottieri wore distinguished for their 
courage and miJIlai’y skill, yet they wore oven more notori¬ 
ous for bud faitli in their engagements with the states they 
served. Their rapacity was equal to their bad fiuth, for 
besides their pay they exacted gratifications for every suc¬ 
cess. With the improremout of artillery and tlie introduc¬ 
tion of musketry tho condottieri dediued. Our countryman^ 
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Sir John Hawkwood, is said to have been the last of them, 
as he was beyond oomparison the most eminent for his skill 
in military ^airs. Sir John died at Iloronce in 1398 at 
an advanced a^, and was bnried with p'eat pomp by the 
Florentines. There is a cenotaph to his memory in tho 
church of Sible Hedinghnm, Kssez, where he was bom. 
(Froissart; Villani; Machiavelli; Arctin.) 

CONDUemON is the tmnsforenco of motion from 
one particle of a body to another particle of the same or of 
another body by contact, and this whether tho motion ho 
the manifestation of heat, of electricity, or of sound. The 
coniudcratlon of conduction therefore resolves itself into 
these three branches. 

CoNpiTOTiON OF Hkat. A pieco of ice may remain 
unmcltcd in the bowl of a gloss spoon while the handle is 
fused under a blowpipe flame, hut a silver spoon loft for a 
moment in the far lower temperature of a cup of tea fresli 
from the teapot becomes too hot to hold. Wo say thcre- 
foro that silver conducts heat better than glass; it is, so to 
Bpcak, transparent to heat, although quite opaque to light, 
tlje glass presenting almost tho reverse attitude of tmns- 
puTcncy to light with considerable opacity to licat. Com- 
p-iring metals with each other in this respect we fmd that 
they vary much in their pi>wcT of conduction. Of course 
heat is lost through radiation in its progress by con¬ 
duction along the bar, and in a long bar a point is reAchod 
where this loss balances tho force of tho heat. If a bar of 
silver be coated with wax and ono end held in a ^amc, tho 
wax will readily melt at that end, but will moll loss and 
less at greater distances, and at a remote point will not 
molt at all. Tliis then gives one mode of measurement, 
and there are several others also. From such experiments 
it is found that if tho conductivity of silver for heat he 
called 100, that of copper is only 77, tliat of gold 63, that 
of iron 12, that of lead that of (Jerman silver (5, and 
that of bismuth 2. The behaviour of a German silver 
teaspoon, which remains comfortable to handle though 
standing in hot tea, and that of the silver teaspoon alluded 
to above, IS suiiiciently explained by this, as is also the 
well-known preference of particnlar tca-drinkera for nn 
eartlienware teapot instead of tho treacherous silver ves¬ 
sel, which allows the heat to pa.s8 through it as sunlight 
passes through a window-pane. But a caution is ncccs- 
aary at this point, to which I’yndall has drawn attention 
3n his admirable work on Heat as a Mode of Motion ”— 
tho ‘* specific heat" of each Ixjdy must be taken into con¬ 
sideration; for though iron conducts better thun bismuth, 
in the proportion of 12 to 2, wax will mult cm the upper 
surface of a bar of bismuth, if hwit is conunnnicaled tcj the 
whole under surface, quicker than on inm under the same 
conditions. The reason is that tlin specific heat of iron is 
0'1138, and that of bismuth 0*0808; therefore it is easier 
to worm a moss of bismuth to a certfun teniperatm'e than 
a mass of iron. [See Sproific Hkat. ] But it is evident 
that this is quite another matter from the commnnication 
of heat to one end of a bar, and other such experiments, 
where, os far a.s possible, only the eondactivity of the metal 
comes into play. For a splendid pmctical application of 
the condnetivity of metals for heat see Safety Lamp. 

Metals are the best conductors of hunt, but all bodies 
conduct it more or less. If wo touch cloth, wood, stone^ 
and metal successively, oach feels colder than its predeces¬ 
sor, because it is a better conductor. The wool or fur of 
animals is a very bad conductor. If wo wish to keep ici 
we wrap it in a woollen blanket, to prevent tho warmth ol 
the air penetrating to it so ns to molt it; nnd for identi¬ 
cally tho same reason, if we wish to keep warm in winter 
we wear thick woollen clothing, to keep the heat of the 
body from posing off into the “ nipping and eager air.’^ 
So also (as with the homely illustration of the teapots) wo 
find a wooden house wanner than a brick one, and a brick 
house than a stone one, because these matuialu vary in 


conductivity in this order. For like reasons thick walls 
are valuable, since thoy keep in the heat of tho house in 
winter, and keep ont the heat of tho sun in summer. 
Building matcri^s vary in conductivity in this order— 
l^mnite, limestone, saudstono, slate, brick, glass. 

^ Solids in a powdered state conduct boat badly, com¬ 
pared to their normal habit. The greater “ warmth ” of 
sawdust over wood is well known. It might be inferred 
from this that liquids with their still freer molecular con¬ 
dition would be still worse conductors than powdered solids, 
and such is actually tho fact. Water in a test tube can 
bo boiled over a spirit lamp ut its surface, while B lump of 
ice wedged down at tho tmttoni rem^s unmcltcd; and 
yet water is the best conductor of all liquids save the 
liquid metal incrcury. Water is even hold to be a better 
condnetor of heat than wood. 

The condnetivity of gUKes is very difficult to mcasnre 
because of their intensely rapid transfcrcuco of heat by 
sonvcction and radiation. All that can bo said is that they 
are bad conductors. Kumford considered Uiom opaque to 
heat, hut Inter observers find that in several gases, most 
of all in hydrogen, conductivity exists. Novcrtheless ex- 
pci'imimts show tliat Iho great warmth of fur and wool is 
due in a largo measure to the air contained in their inter¬ 
stices—a blankut from wliicli Iho air lias been expressed 
is not nearly so wann as before. 

Conduction of KLEerRiciTY. If n bar of scaling 
M’ax bo rubbed on a pieco of fur it is electrically excited, 
nud will atlract a light pith hall properly suspemled, or 
ill draw up small pieces of {laper, pith, &c., from a table. 
But if a rod of iron be so treated it has no such power, 
until it is fitted on to u gloss handle or somo such ** insu- 
lator.’^ It is as readily c.xuited as the seiding wax, but it 
parts with its electricity unless “insulated” as soon as 
it receiv«‘S it. Bodies are therefore divided into imulators 
and comlurtorf of clcftrieUy; but it must not be supposed 
that insulators are totally opuquo to electricity, nor that 
condnetors are perfectly transparent to it; the difference 
is oue of gi’catiy varied degree, not of kiml. Novcrtheless, 
a piece of api>amtus wlii(!]i would lx: snfficicntly insulated 
by n glass rod is no lunger protected if the rod is allowed 
to become at all damp, for the moisture is’so good a con¬ 
ductor that the electricity would leak off by its help over 
the surface of llu* glass. All metals conduct clectridty 
well; w’atcr Is also a good conductor (but not so good as 
rnctal), and vegetable tissues conduct better than animal 
tl8.sue8. Bad conductorK or “insulators” of electricity are, 
putting tile worst first, shidlnc, resin, gutta-jiercha, sQk, 
wool, stone, oil, and gases, including the air, of course. 

It is found that tho mutals vary in the same order, and 
nearly in the same ratio, in regard to their conductivity for 
electricity ns for heat. If tho conductivity of silver bo 
taken as 100 for electricity, that of rx»pper is 77j, tliat of 
gold 55, that of iron 14^, that of lead 7j, that of German 
silver also 7j, and that of bismuth 1^. (See the figures on 
iho subject of condiudivities for heat already given. In 
the same manner os with heat the resistance of liquids is 
enormously greater— Le. their conductivity for electricity 
is enormously less thun that of metal If the electrical 
resistance of silver he 1, that of a solntiou of sulphate of 
co];pur is found to be 10,000,000, and that of pure water 
is known to he far greater. 

Conduction of Sound. The various media through 
which sound travels transmit it with variations as great as 
those already treated of. At 82® Fahr. (freezing-point) 
the velocity of sound in mr is 101>0 foot pur second, and 
its velocity increases—that is, the air becomes a better 
conductor—as it becomes warmer, the increase being 
roughly about 10 feet per second for every 9® of heat 
(Fahr.), or a little over a foot to a degree, so that at a 
tomperature of 80® Fahr. the velocity is 1140 feet per 
second. Air grows lighter os it grows wanner; and 
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accmdhjgly wo find light ganos, its hydrogen, extremely 
good conductors of nniiiuh aud heavy ones, as cart>onic 
acid gas, extremely bad ones; at freezing-point tho velocity 
of sound in liydr<»gen is 4104 foot per second, and in car¬ 
bonic acid only 808 . The velocity of sound in water at 
00** Fahr. is 4714 feet jK'r second; at 80** it is 6013 fcc^, 
warm water (like warm air) being a better conductor tban 
cold. Fait water at (10** allows sound an increased velocity 
of 6100 feet ])er second; alcohol ut 60° only allows a 
velocity of 

Metals are good conductors of sound. The following 
order is from Professor Tyndall’s “ Sound ” (fonrtli edit, 
l.fiiid., 1883), corrected to tho temperature of 68 ° Fahr., 
and given in vclocdtios of feet per second:—Lead, 4030; 
gold, 6717; silver, 8553; cop|>er, 11,66*6; stcoi wire, 
15,470; iron wire, 16,180. A moderate rise in tempera- 
tlii*c increases the conductivity of metals for somid. An 
excellent experiment was suggested by Itiot to show 
readily the superior conductivity of metals for sound ; as, 
for instance, tbe 16,180 feet per second in Inni wire at 
68 °, ns against tbe 1130 feci j>er second in the air at 
that temperature. I^t n friend lii]» one of the long iron 
wires or rails used in fencing, and tlie observer, if lie takes 
a sufiicieutly distant jiositioii, will hear two sounds, tlic 
first arriving by the win*, llie second, with about a fifloenlh 
of the rate, by the air. 

In wo(m1s the coiidiirtivity for sound varies in an extra¬ 
ordinary degree ns it is tested across tbe fibres (from tbn 
heart to the bark) or along the fibres (from tbo roots to 
tbe branches). In pine the velocity of sound is 4611 feet 
I»er second across, but 10,900 along; and in fir it is 4882 
across and 16,218 along, &e. If the fibres be examined 
as they cun*e round the tree—that is, in the direction of 
the annual rings—the velocity of sound is not so great as 
it is across tin* fibres. In tbe woods named it is indeed 
only about half that velocity, namely, 2606 and 2672 
respectively. 

CONS, in mathematics. In the most geneml sense 
nconc is a surface formed by the motion of a straight line 
indefinitely extended in both direethins, and wlileli always 
passes througli one given prn'nt (called the vertex). Any 
curve in space may be a guiding line (or directrix), tlirough 
wbicli the moving straight line may l>c made to pass. 

Hut in common language the term cone is only applied 
to those general cones in which the directrix is a ciixrlc. 
Of tlies<' thci*e arc two kinds: the oblit[ue cone, when the 
vertex is not in the axis of the direrting circle (the axis 
being tlu* perpoiidienlar drawn to the ]»lano of the circle 
through its centre), and the ritfkt c<aie, in which tlic vertex 
is in the axis. A right cone is lhen*fore the revolutitm of a 
riglit-angled triangle round one of the sides containing tlie 
rigiit angle* 

The siirfai’L* of a cone is (uie-lialf the eiremuference 
of its base mnltipliect by tiiu disluneu fiom the vertex to 
the base. 

3 he solid content of a «‘one is one-third of the jiroduct 
of the area of the Imse and the perpendicular distance of 
the vertex from the axis. See also Conk’ Fkctions. 

CONE. ill botany, the seed-bearing spike in tho order 
OoNiFKK.i;, as si'iai in the fir-tree. TJ)c cone is foitued of 
scales m ranged sjiirnlly round an axis. At the base of 
each scjile the seeds iweur. 

CONS, VOLCANIC. an fteeuiniilaticju 0 / ejeeted mat¬ 
ters round tho vent or (*ri(iee of a volcano. Cones may be 
(o) scoriaci'ons cones, that is, c<mes compowd of cinders, 
lapilli, £e.; (5) lava cones, eoinpoKcd of solidified lavas; 
(<•) mixed coni’s, that is, cones coinp(»se(l partly of cinders, 
parti}' of ircunis and dykes of Inviu The last are tho most | 
numerous. | 

Tho mineral matter tlirnwii out fnuu n volcano is some- | 
times in small pieces; when tliis is tlie ease these pieces I 
bavo time to cool during their rise and full, and tlicrcfore ] 


when they reach the ground they are solid, at least on tho 
exterior. Solid masses varying in size from a small uut to 
m‘arly a foot in diameter would naturally form a conical 
mound <in settling, tho particles rolling on each other till 
they attained a posUiou of fairly stable equilibrium, the 
slope depending on tho size of the pailiclcs. It is generally 
from 85° to 40°, Mixed with the larger particles will bo 
the vulcanic ash, which from its lightness will settle muck 
later. Each succcsbive eruption will add a shell to the 
cone, and such a cone on licing cut into (which sometimes 
Iia]>pens as a result of the erosive action of a stream, or 
from tlie wash of tho sen) is found to be composed of 
successive layers of cinders, ashes, &c. These cinder or 
scoriaceons cones resist subafirial dimndation remarkably 
well, their porous structure allowing tlie min to sciak in, 
and thus saving them from being washed aw'ay by it. 
Ijirgo rones of this description are found in AuvElioNK, 
and altliough at least thousands of years old llieir edges 
are quite sliarp and distinct. Tbo shaft or pipe of a cone, 
which scn’cs the volcano ns a vent, is frequently blocked 
up with a plug of solidified lava in extinct volcanoes. 
Sometimes the lava welling up iu tbe shaft of a cinder 
cone 1 ms by its weight broken down one side of the cone, 
tliiiK giving rise to tbe phenomenon of a “ breached cone,” 
A strong provailing wind will modify the ohepo of a oono 
by causing the ashes and lighter matters to drift iu a 
certain direction. It sometimes happens that the ejected 
fragments have not time to cool and reach the ground in a 
pasty euiiditioii. This, of course, also tends to modify the 
slope of the cone. 

Lava cones difler greatly in appearance; the more viscid 
tho lava the stoeper tlie cone. When the lava is very pasty 
the cone is stec)) and very rounded. ExfieUeiit examples 
of this arc tlie ** puys” of Auvergne, and the ^‘mamelona” 
of the Isle of llonrbon. In lliiwaii, an island of the Sand¬ 
wich group, the lavas arc very liquid; one cone, 14,000 
fe<‘t high, lias a diameter of 70 miles and an average slope 
of from 6 ° to 8 °. OecaNionally volcanic dust and ash, 
mixing with condensed steam, falls as mud. In such coses 
the slripe is mncli less than when tho cone consists of 
cinders, being from 16° to 30°. The mud consolidates to 
u “ tuff” or “ tufa,” Secondary cones sometiin(*s form on 
the flanks of primary ones, round later vents opened after 
the main one. Such cones arc called jiarasitic cones.” 
There is one on Etna of considernblu girth and 800 feet 
high. Cones eousisting of pnmice are found in Lipari, and 
arc tho source of all tlie ])umlce of commerce. Tbe amount 
of matter that has been cji'cted by volcanoes is prodigious. 
The volcano of Papandnyang, in Java, threw out iu a 
single eruption (that of 17U2) about 80,000,000,000 cubic 
feet (see Judd’s “Volcanoes”). 

CONES (CouidaO is a family of molluscous animals 
bcbmgiiig to the ,clas 8 OASTEiioronA, This fomily is 
charootcrizccl by tbe shape of tbe bbell, which is inversely 
conical, with generally a very short spire. The aperture 
is long and narrow, and has tho lips goucially straight 
and parallel. The outer lip is simple and slanqi-edged, 
sometimcB a little curved, and always uotched at or near 
its upper extremity. 

In tho genus Conus the animal crawls on a long and 
very narrow foot, which is truncated anteriorly, and bears 
njwn its p<isterior extremity a small homy annular oper- 
ouliim, with an apical nucleus. This operculum is very 
small oomparod witli the size of the shell, is much shorter 
than the aperture, and so narrow that it allows the animal 
to retract it deeply into the interior. The head is mode¬ 
rately small, and at the extremity of the proboscis, which 
is a prolongation of the head, is situated the month, which 
is surrounded by a funnel-shaped, rostnini-liko veil, slit 
aliovc. T'be teeth, implanted iu tbo substance of this 
proboscis, arc in two rows, arranged in pairs, and are 
sharp-pointed, more or less swollen at the base, but hollow 
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and barbed at tbe tip. The mantle of the animal is entire, 
covers the interior of the shell, and is prolonged anteriorly 
into a fleshy siphon or cond, cylindrical in form and pass* 
iug beyond tlio mouth of the shell. This siphon is open at 
its free extremity, and its use is to carry tiic water to batlie 
tho gills. Ill general the ahell of the cones is thick and 
solid, and is covered with a thick tenacious epidennis~~4i 
covering, however, seldom seen on cones in cabinets, as 
the dealers generally take great pains to remove it in order 
to show tho line polish and the beautiful colours underneath. 

Thero aro few genera of shells richer in the number 
of species than that of tho cones, and no one rivals it in 
rare and ex|)en8ivo objects for the cabinet. There is none 
in which the colours are inure dlvursifled, or in which the 
form appears to Imve so much constancy and uniformity— 
two pnculiarities which have always rendered the distinc¬ 
tion of species very difHcnlt. The species are found in 
Kontiicrn and tropical sens for the most part, ranging 
northnurds, however, as for as tho Mudlterraucan, and 
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southwards to the Capo of Good Hope. They become 
more numerous and more variod in their colours as wo 
approach the equatorial seas, and they fonii bright and 
beautiful ornaments on tho shores of tropical islands. 
They seem to prefer obscure lioles in the rucks, where tlicy 
lead a predatory life, boring into the substance of shells of 
other molluBca for the purpose of sucking the juice from 
their bodies. They crawl but slowly, and usually with 
tlieir tentacles extended in a straight line before them. 
They are very timid, and shrink within tiin Rhclls quickly 
on the approach of danger (Adams). Some of the species, 
as Conug auUcus^ liave been found to bite severely when 
incautiously handled. 

Extravagant prices have been given at various times for 
individual specimens of cones. Tlie Peerless Cone (Conus 
cedO’-nulli) is one of these, and tliough not so rare as it 
was some time ago, is still much prized by collectors and 
amnteai'6. Some of the varieties of this shell are exceed¬ 
ingly beautiful. A species which formerly commanded a 
high prico is the Admiral Cone (Conus amnUraUt). In Hol¬ 
land a single specimen of this Imndsome cone has fetched 
the largo sum of 500 florins. But perhaps the largest sum 
given for a single individual shell was that paid fur the 
Couus (/Ittfia-^narii^ or the glory of the sea, now in the 
fine collection of cones in tlio British Museum. Tliis 
beautiful cone was at ono Umc tho gem of tin*, collection of 
the Earl of Tankendllc. At the sale of this nobleman’s 
museum, in 1K25, this shell was sold for tho large sum of 
100 gnincos. 

In the genus Plcurotoma tlic shell is fusiform, with an 
elevated spire. The aperture, which Is oval, terminates in 
a more or less elongated straight canal, and the outer lip 
of tho shell has a notch near its upper cxtruinlty. Tho 


siphon is produced, and the mantle has a slit in tbe hinder 
part of tho outer aide corresponding with the notch or slit 
in the Up of the shell. Tbe foot is oval, short, thin on its 
edges, and carries on its posterior extremity a pointed oper¬ 
culum. This genus contains a great number of species, Inith 
Jbssil and recent, and is world-wide in its distribution. 
CONFAJUEIEA'TXOK* See Mabriage, Koman. 

COMFSC'TIOKB, called also Coiuervet^ are prepara¬ 
tions of medicine mode up in a semi-solid state, and pre¬ 
served and flavoured by an odmlxturo of sugar or honey. 
In former times they were largely used, but except in tho 
making of pills confections are but little used at the pre¬ 
sent day. The ‘confection of senna, however, which con¬ 
tains senna, flgs, prunes, tamarinds, cassia pulp, extract of 
liquorice, coriander fruit, and tviinrd sugoi*, is a very useful 
laxative in cjises of habitual c^onstijuition. 

CONFERVA'GEjE is an order of A^G/K placed by 
Harvey under tlie suliclass ChlorusjicrmesD, or gross-green 
sea-wceds.” 

They aro marine or fresh-water, composed of jointed 
threads (Jtlaiiiculs), simple or branched, free or invested 
by gelatine; the cells uro cylindrical, truncate. In the 
genus Oclilochffite tint filaineuts arc united into fronds, 
which aro gelatinons or somcwliat membranaceous; in 
the other gunnrn they aire free. Cladophora has tufted, 
bnuiched fllanients, Conferva has unbranched filaments, 
and in Bluz(K‘Ionium they are decumbent, and put forth 
root-like branches. 

CONFSS'SZON moans a solemn acknowledgment of 
some principle or faict. Hence tho early Cliristians who 
Buifered imprisonment and other ponalUes from the lluman 
magistrates for iinving publicly declared their belief in the 
gospel, were called confessors. Others, in later times, ao- 
quived tiie same title from having embraced a life of aus¬ 
terity, or retired to some solitude or convent to do penanoo 
for their sins. ConfuKsion thus became synonymous with 
penitence, in which sense it is still understood by the Roman 
Catholics. Ti)c practice of confeasiiig one’s sins either in 
public, before the congregation of the Mithful, or privately 
to a priest, dates undoubtedly from the earliest ages of tlie 
church. In those times tho Chrisliaus, scjittered about the 
Roman world, and exposed to persecution, formed many 
small communities, living under the discipline of their pres- 
byt(‘rs, who knew every individual of tlieir respective flocks, 
the members of which watclied very carefully over each 
other’s conduct. Any gross irregularity or any complianco 
with hcutlicn rites by ono of the flock was sure to bo known 
to tlie rest, and llie oflender was thereby subject to inter¬ 
diction from Christian worship and communion. If he 
wished to he roodniitted to the coinmnnion cl tua church 
lie was compelled to publicly acknowledge and repent of 
his guilt, and submit to tho penance imposed by tho pres¬ 
byter. This appears to have been the origin^ inode of 
confession. It does not seem to be clearly determined 
when the practice of private or ‘•auricular confession” was 
substituted for public confession. 

When and nndcr what circumstances confession, either 
public or private, was first deemed absolutely necessary for 
the remission of sins is another subject of controversy. 
Innocent III., in the fourtli X.utenm Council, a.d. 1215 
(Canon 21), made confessioii(mcaningauricularorprivato) 
obligatory upon every adult {H.Tson once a year; and that 
continues to he one of the rules of tbe ^man Catiiolic 
church to the present day. Tho Council of Trent, in its 
Catechism, dofincs it to Iw “ a declaration by the penitent 
of his sins made to a priest in order to reccivo the peuance 
and absolution.” rcnitence, therefore, cousists of four 
ports—confession, contrition, penance, and absolution; and 
it is a positive doctrine of tho same clmrcb, that without 
tho concnncnce of all these ports or conditions the sacra¬ 
ment is null and void. The penance which tbe priest im¬ 
poses cousists generally of satisfaction to be given if the 
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penitent has injured any one in liU property, honour, &e., 
in a manner that can admit of reparation, and also of 
prayers, abstinence, or other rell^ons practices to be per¬ 
formed. Tho secrecy imposed on confessors is strict and 
unconditional; whatever bo tho crime of which a penitent 
may accuse liimself, they are solemnly bound to keep 't 
secret, under the most severe denunciations and penalties, 
both here and hereafter, that of eaconununication included. 
The boa in which tho priest sits in the church to hear 
the penitent is called a confessional. I3ut the act of con¬ 
fession may be performed out of church, in private houses, 
or in Ally place, in short, of which the bishop approves, pro¬ 
vided it be not within hearing of any {lerson except the 
priest and the penitent. The Gi'cek Church retains the 
practice of auricular confession, but difTcrs from that of 
Rome in tliu foitn of tho absolution. The reformed churches 
do not as a rule encourage the jmactice, and in Scotland 
it Is not oven recognized. In tho Church of Knghind, 
although admitted by tho Prayer Hook, private confession 
has long been viewed witli extreme suspicion, but of late 
years attcmpt«have Imkjii made by a wrtaiii section to revive 
it For eoufession in the sense of “ creed ” sec Crkrd, 

GONFmBlA'TZON is, according to the Church of 
Knglaud, tho rite of laying on of hands uixm those who 
have l)ecn baptized and are coiiui to years of discretion,’* 
and it invariably precedes the admission of all such persons 
to tho privileges of a ipcmhcr of (he church. Smdi only 
are qualified to he cuniiriiied as can say the Creed, tlie 
LoihI’s Prayer, the Ten CummamlmentH, and tho Church 
Catechism; to tiie end that children, having ]c.arncd what 
their godfathers and godmothers promised fur them in 
baptism, may themselvi's ratify and confirm the same, ac¬ 
knowledging themselves bound to Imlieve and to do-all 
which those persons undertook for them. It is affirmed, 
in the sixtieth canon of tho Anglican Church, that con¬ 
firmation is *^ 0 , solemn, ancient, and laudable custom in 
the church of God, cuutmued from the apostolic times.” 
On the other hand, among tho Pnitestunt dissenters it is 
regarded as the remnant of a Popish ceremony. In tho 
Roman Catholic Church it is performed williin seven years 
of baptism, and In tlio primitive church tho two e^iremonies of 
bapliMn and confirmation were usually performed together. 

Tho Puritan contempt for the hierardiy occasioned con¬ 
firmation to become greatly neglected for some time after 
the* Protestant Reformation in England (Hooker, i. 5, 60; 
Bishop Hairs ”); but recently the Church of 

England has observed tho rite with much more strictness 
than tho Lutheran or any other Pratestant chun!)), and de¬ 
mands a very earnest course of religious study beforehand. 

CONFOR^MABLll. This term is applied in geology 
to Buccessivo strata whose bedding is roughly parallel, 
and whore there has been no very extensive denudation 
of one stratum beforo the deposition of the one above it. 
One Bcries is said to lie unronformahly upon another when 
the lower one haa suffered much denudation, or consider¬ 
able change in positinn, beforo the deposition of tho upper 
one. Thus horizontal beds ore sometimes found resting on 
the upturned edges of strata which have been previously 
tilted up into an almost vertical position. Unconformity 
is therefore an Indication of the lapse of a considerable 
period between the deposition of the nnconformable series. 
Denudation is on exceedingly slow process iu most cases, 
and on an extensive scale is conclusive evidence of the 
work of denuding forces through a very lung period; 
however, it cannot continue on n surface which is no 
longer exposed. Alteration in the position of the lower 
beds is a less certain indication of a considerable lapse of 
time, since we have no means of ascertaining the activity 
of the forces causing upheaval during any past epoch; but 
it is fair presumptive evidence that much time must 
have elapsed, since the action of such forces is, at tho 
present time, generally veiy slow. Qii the other band, 


conformity by no means necessarily proves that the 
deposition of the upper scries followed quickly on that of 
the lower, for the results and evidences of denudation may 
be removed, and the beds may retain their old position, 
or return to it after various alterations of position, in 
which case, though a considerable period might have 
elapsed, we should he left without a clue. 

COIfFU'CXUS (a Latinized form of the Chinese iibraso 
A’d»/ 7 -yu-tsd, that is, Kfing the Philosopher) is the name 
by which the most conspicuous personage of Chinese his¬ 
tory is known among Europeans. 

Confucius was a native of the principality of Loo, one of 
the many petty states which mode up the Chineso Kmpu'c 
of his day. Ilis father, a soldier of renown, finding himself 
A widower without direct mole offspring, married again when 
over seventy years of age, an event followed in duo course 
by the birth of Coiifudus, n.a 551. I.eft fatherless and 
in indifferent circumstances when only three years old, little 
more is known of tho jihilosopher’s school-days and youth 
than bis own statement that at fifteen his mind was bent 
on learning. At nineteen he married, and shortly there¬ 
after entered tho service of the Duke of Loo as a granary- 
keeper, mid a year later licciime a sort of land st«>ward. At 
twenty-two he set up as a public teacher, and yomig men 
flocked in crowds to hear his discourses on antiquity, 
letters, ethics, and government. From this time till his 
death in 479 it.c. wo find him continually surrounded by 
a baud of admiring disciples. 

The times in which Confucius lived were marked by 
widespread anarchy ami misrule. The house of Chow, 
which had come to tho imperial throne about 1122 ]i.c., 
had lost control over its vassals, and ruled only in name. 
Tlie feudal princes intrigacd or warred with each other or 
against the emperor, “ Bight principles,” we are told, “ had 
faded away, oppression and bloodshed prevailed," To remedy 
this, and if possible restore a better state of things, was tlie 
task the young teacher seems to have sot himself, and in 
this circumstance we liave the key to his doctrines, which 
are of a combined political and ethical character, and not 
religious, as is commonly supposed. 

** Fond of antiquity, and earnest in socking knowledge 
there,” Confucius hod observed that in the good old times 
of “ the ancient kings” peace and prosperity throughout 
the empire were found hand in hand wi^ bweficont gov¬ 
ernment, the observance of “the rules of propriety,” and 
tho cnltivation of virtue. “The upright were advanced 
to office and the crooked set aside.” Tho result was 
“ universal concord"—a sort of golden age, which it might 
bo possible to restore by following tho example of tho 
ancients. To this end he songht office. “If any of tJic 
princes were to employ mo,” siud ho to his disciples, “ in 
twelve months I should have done something considerable. 
In three years the government would be perfected.” Un¬ 
fortunately no one seemed willing to employ him, and it 
was not till ho was over fifty that the opportunity lie 
longed for presented itself. Appointed to the chief magis¬ 
tracy of one of tho towns of Loo, the application of his 
principles of government wrought marvels, and within a 
year tiie states round about desired to imitate his methods. 
Assuring the duke that his principles were as applicable to 
a whole state, and even to the empire, as to a single town, 
he was promoted successively to be superintendent of works 
and minister of crime, and in the latter capacity espedally 
his success was so complete that tranquillity prevailed 
everywhere in Loo, and crime almost dlMppearcd. llio 
neiglibouring principality of Tsi, roused to jedousy by tins 
prosperity, and fearing still further improvement and the 
ultimate supremacy of Loo among the states, plotted tho 
downfall of the sage. A well-timed pre^nt of eighty of 
the most beautiful damsels, trained in dancing and music, 
with sixty span of the finest horses, so captivated the 
duke tiiat Confucius and his doctrines were alike for- 
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gotten, iind the ofTairs of state neglected. Feeling that his 
inflaenee was gone, Confucius, now fifty-seven, retired from 
office, and wi^ a sad heart quitted his native state, the 
remaining years of his lifo being for the most part spent in 
wandering about from state to state looking for some prince 
to employ him, sometimes received with honour, sometimes 
neglected and oven exposed to danger. He died in Loo, 
in the seventy-third year of his age, and was buried in 
KUh-fow, in the province of Shantung, whore his tomb is 
to this day respected even by rebels *, for though unsuc¬ 
cessful and unappreciated in life, and unmourned in death 
save by his disciples, the verdict of posterity has been ex¬ 
travagantly favonrablo to him. From the birth of man¬ 
kind till now there hos never been so complete a sage as 
the philosopher Kung,” were the words of one of the most 
distingnishod of his followers, and though twenty-three 
centuries have passed since they wero uttered, they still 
fairly represent the uffeotionato reverence and admiration 
with which Confnems is regarded at the present day by all 
classes of the Chinese. His descendants have been en¬ 
nobled and munificently endowed, while for eighteen cen¬ 
turies he has been worshipped in every city in China as 
tlie lord of completed praise,” **tho most perfect s^o.” 

European students, while prepared to assign to Coufu- 
cins a high place among the world’s worthies, have diffi¬ 
culty in discovering anything in his character or doctrines 
entitling him to the sweeping eulo^ums of his countrymen 
“Culogiums which the philosnplicr himself would have 
sternly deprecated. As a man he was cold, pompous, and 
formal, a stickler for etiquette, and os a moral philosopher 
and political reformer crotcliety and impracticable, seek¬ 
ing the renovation of Um masses by artilicitil means only, 
and neglecting man’s higher spiritual nature and needs. 
Yet it must in fairness be said that he claimed no high 
place for himself. ‘‘ A transniitt<*r and not a maker,” said 
lie, how dare I rank mysolf with the sago and the man 
of perfect virtue 1 It may simply bo said of me that I 
strive to become such without satiety and to teach others 
without weariness. ... In letters I am perhaps equal 
to other men; but the character of the perfect man, carry¬ 
ing out in his conduct what ho professes, is what I have 
not yet attained to. ... 1 am simply a man who in 
his eager pursuit of knowledge forgets his ffKxl, and in the 
joy of its attainment forgets his sorrows, and who does not 
perceive that old ago is coming on.” This is bis own 
bumble but more just estimate of himself. 

To bis love of learning and his fondness for antiquity 
the Cliiiiese are indebted for the collection and preserva¬ 
tion of such historical doenments, poems, ballads, and other 
literary monuments as were in existeuee in his day. As 
arranged by him they now form the Book of History,” 
** The Odes,” the Book of Rites,” &c., and are the oldest 
classical works of China. The only work actually written 
by Confnems was the “ Spring and Autumn,” completed 
about three years before his death. It is, however, but 
a bald .list of some events, and these perhaps not the 
most important, in the history of his native state from 
722 to 481 B.O. It is of little historical value, and, 
coming from the pen of Confucins, singularly destitute 
cf elegance of style. 

The works of highest authority among the Chinese in 
regard to tlio doctrines of their sago are three in number: 
1. The containing scattered sayings” of the 

philosopher, culloetod by bis disciples long after his deatli, 
and brought togetlier in tliis volume without any attempt 
at arrangement, either chronological or topical 2. The 
Ta-hioy or “ Great Lesson,” which professes to contain the 
words of Confucius, with a commentary by Tsitng-sin, a 
disciple who recorded them. 3. The Chiing^yung^ or Iho 
“ Doctrine of the Mean,” by the grandson of Confucius, tho 
most philosophical and complete of the works connected 
with the system associated with his name. 


Under tlie term Confucianism it has been customary 
among Europeans to class several distinct things. First, 
the politico-ethical system emphasized rather than origin¬ 
ated by Confucius, or Confudanism proper. Second, the 
ancient religion of China (hitherto without a name, but for 
^hich Sinism has been suggested). In existence long before 
nis time, and surviving atUl in popular ancestor-worship 
and the imperial state-worship rendered twico a year to the 
Supreme Being under the title of ** Heaven and Earth.” 
Confucius hod little to do with religion, indeed he avoided 
as far as possible the discussion of the subject, and may 
without much impropriety ho regarded as more or less of 
an agnostic. TMrd, Uie cosmogonic and metaphysical 
speculations of Ghoo-hi and the schoolmen of tho twelfth 
century—speculations which lie outside of the scheme of 
Confucius. 

Tho nature of Confucianism proper can best he shown 
by an extract from the “ Great lesson ” the ohjtxst of which 
Is stated to lx*. “ to illnstratc illustrious virtue, to renovate 
tho people, and to rest in the highest excellence.” It says 
—“The ancients who desired to illustrate illnstrious 
virtue throughout the empire first ordered well their 
own states. Wishing to order well their own states, 
they first regulated their families. Wishing to regulate 
their families, they first cultivated their own persons. 
Wishing to cultivate their persons, they first rectified tbcir 
hearts. Wishing to rectify their hearts, they first sought 
to bo siucGi-o in their ihotights. Wisliing to be sinccro 
in tlieir tlioughts, they extended their knowledge to tho 
utmost, and this extension of knowledge lay in tho investi¬ 
gation of tilings.” Man is regarded simply as a member 
of society with only human relationships and duties to 
attend to, and whose Ingln^st good is to be sought In tho 
temporal well-being of tho empire. Concerning itself 
chiefiy with filial piety, fidelity among friends, loyalty to 
one’s prince, and the exercise of tlie other common virtues, 
and making innch of propriety and ceremonious obser¬ 
vances, Confucianism may be said to provide an einpirlc 
remedy for affectioiia of the moral epidtirm of society, 
leaving the deeper disorders of tho body politic and of 
human nature uncured and uncared for. 

Circumscribed and artificial as his doctrines are, it is 
little wonder they made no way in the world in Confucius* 
own day, and have failed in the centuries which have fol¬ 
lowed in securing uninterrupted peace and prosperity for 
Chino. It cannot bo doubted, however, that they have 
exercised a most potent inllucnce on Chinese life and 
thought, and account in some degree for the comparative 
staiionariness of Chinese civilization. A nation living in 
the past, with its eyes turned bock on a dim untutored 
antiquity for models of good government and right living, 
and with no more certain light on its path than tho petty 
maxims and graded fonnalities of Confucius, cannot, in tho 
nature of things, progress either rapklly or satisfactorily. 

CONGA D*AIiZR 11 a term in Norman French, 
literally signifying “leave to elect,” which is appropriated 
to tlic king's writ or license to a dean and chapter to elect 
a bishop at tlie time of the vacancy of the sec. 

At first the iioiiiiiialiuu to bishoprics, it is said, was 
generally made by tlie tein]X)ral princes of Europe; but 
between 1122 and 1145 it became a mle almost every¬ 
where cstablisliccl that bishops should be chosen by the 
chapter. In England, by the Constitutions of Claren¬ 
don, 11G4, the election was vested in the cliapters, sub¬ 
ject to the king’s approbation. This grant of freedom of 
election was expressly recognized in Magna Cliartn, and 
also by n subsequent statute, 25 Ed. HI., s. 6 (one uf 
ilie statutes of prsmunire), which was passed for the 
pnrpose of preventing tho popes from interfering with the 
elections to dignities and benefices in England. 

This was the law until the passing of 25 Henry VIII. 
c. 20, whicli was repealed in Edward YL’s reign. It 
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]a stated, however (Blackstone, “ Comm.** i. 880, Note by 
(JolcridmOi “ that the statnte (of Henry VIII.) is held to 
Imve been constructively revived and to be still in force, 
llioti^h it does not apply to the five bishoprics created by 
Henry V III. bulisequcully to its poshing; these are RristuI, 
Gloucester, Chester, reterburongli. and Oxford, whii^i 
hovn always been pure donatives in form as well a.M sub¬ 
stance.” This net pro\ide8 that, upon every avoidance of 
on un hhishopric or bishopric, the king may send to the 
d(vni and cliAjiter a license under the great .seal to proceed 
to tlic viecliou of n successor, and with the license a letter 
Il]i^^t^e I'oiitoining the name of the person whom they ore 
to fleet. If tho deoil and chapter delay tiieir election 
aliove twelve days after rcceiviug the license the king may, 
liy letters patent, nuininutc any ]iej‘S 0 ii to tin? v.'icant see; 
if tl»py delay the el«<*.tion beyond twenty days, or elect any 
other person than the eaudidotn recommended by the king, 
tiny incur the penalty of o piroinuniro. 

CON'GSR BSUi (Coufjer ruItjnrW) belongs to the 
fomily MurnniideD (Eki>s) and older Piivkostomi. This 
fish is almost world-wide In its distrilaitiun, being found 
in the seas of Europe, South America, Tasmania, Jo)>an, 
and tlie Molay Archipelago. It is a fieri'e and piignaciouK 
fisii, and being provided with a row of acute luiicet-simpcd 
teeth and a tail wliich is in some degivp prehensile, and euii 
he wrapped round u man's .arm or hooked on to llie gunwale 
of a boat, its capture is attended witli some d.aiiger. The 
first nioYcmeiit, Uicrefore, of tho lisliermaii, when he has 
dr.-iggcd one out of the water, is to batter :ind disable it 
liv blow s from a handspike or otlier convenient truncliuon. 
This fish h.as a dui'sul tin reaching forwards to the head, u 
naked and scaleless .skin, and a tapering eoiTipres.sed tail, at 
the- point of which the dovsiU and anal tins meet. The body 
is pule brown above and dull white below. It nttaius a 
length of K fccL and unlike tlic fresh-water eel grows 
rapidly in conlinenieiit. The liesh is used us fiaxl, but only 
by the poorer classes. l*hc chief British fishery for conger 
eels is carried on along the Cornish coast, the bait used 
being pilchards. 

CONGSS^TZOK, a preternatural accumulation of blood 
in the capillaries at any point in the blood circulation. 

Anything m.ay be the eanse of congestion which dimin¬ 
ishes the vital energy of the capillary vessels, so that they 
cannot maintain the tension necessary to pixwent distension 
of their walls; or if the quantity and quality of the blood 
they contain be altered, their natural stimulus may bo so 
reduced us not to eseitii them, or so augmented as to 
exhaust them. Th(« remedies for congestion are such as 
resloie the ordinary blood-fluw; but as it is usually u 
symptom rather than a sejmatc fUruetlon, its tn^atinent is 
usually included in the general treatment of tho disease of 
wliich it fonns a part. 

CON'GZtJSTON* a municipal borough in the county of 
Cheshire, situated on tho south bank of the river Dane, 
iiciu* tile borders of St ifFordshire, 28 miles K. from Chester 
in a straight line, aud 168 miles N.W. of London by the 
Loudon and North-western Railway. It Ktands in an 
e.xeeedingly picturesque and healthy position, being in the 
midst of a deep valley, aud surrounded witli well-timbered 
liedgerows. It js an ancient place, and still contains many 
old half-timber houses. There are large silk manufac¬ 
tories, and lUso some tanneries and leather manufactories. 
Cungleton is a e.hapeli-y, sulxirdinute to the rectory of 
Astbury. There are several churches and places of wor¬ 
ship for various dissenting communities. TJicre is a noble 
town-hall, with Venetian Gothic front, and a tower 110 
feet high. The handsome great hull will scat 1000 persons. 
There Is a large free granniiar-bchool, remodelled in 1865, 
numerous other schools, and si'veral endowed charities. 
A park, 21 acres in extent, Including 8 acres of woodland, 
and a bowling-green and cricket-ground, was conqdeted in 
1872. It is pleosautly situated by the river, and affords 


facilities for boating. Tlie borough is divided into three 
wards, and is governed by six aldermen and eighteen 
councillors. The Macclcsiield Canal skirts tho town. The 
population in 1881 was 10,207. 

CONGLOU'XRATB is a rock consisting of pebbles, 
shingle, or iMiuIdcrs cemented together. It differs from a 
breccia in having its component pebbles rounded, those of 
a breccia being angular. These pebbles or boulders are of 
vai'iouH kinds, such a.s quartz, limestone, granite, jasper, 
&c., and tliu conglomerate is often named accordingly. 
A very curious conglomerate, fonned of pebbles of a chloi— 
iiic rock c(*mcntod by crystallized c>ts.siterite, was found at 
Wheiry Mine near Penzance. The matrix or cement may 
be silicinus, culcurcous, argillnevoiis, or fenuginous. Cases 
have been described where anchors, left at the bottom 
beyond low-water mark, have mstod away and cemented 
eonsidcrable quantitie.s of sand and Bno shingle into solid 
mnsses. The name “ puddhig-stono*’ is frequently given to 
conglomerates, the dark tM'bldes showing up ugaiuKt the 
I lighter coloured m.atiix like the fruit in a jiudding. In 
the Old lied Sandstone of Scotland beds of conglomerates 
several tliousand feet thick occur, the boulders lieiug 
often several feet in diameter. In some conglomemtus, 
especially the older ones, pebbles are found to have pene¬ 
trated into uciglibouring ones, un indication of enormous 
pivssure. 

CON'GO COUNTRY. This name, in its most exten¬ 
sive application, origin.illy comprehended the whole of tho 
region lyMg along the westeni coast of Africa, and com¬ 
prised in tlie four kingdoins of I^>anoo, Ocingo Proper, 
Angoi.a, and ]Skngi;i<.la. in this largo and loose seiiso 
it extended from Cape Lopez Gonsalvo, in 0** 44' S. lat., 
to Cape Negro, in 16*^ 40' S. laU Congo, properly so 
called, does not, however, stretcli to the north beyond tho 
river Congo, in about 6^ 8. lat., which separates it from 
Loango, nor to the south beyond the river Dando, in 8'' 20' 
||8* lat., which separates it fi*om Angola. The coast 
presents for the most part a snccossion of low cliffs and 
bluffs of red sandstone, sinking at intervals almost to the 
level of the sea, and for about 3U to 60 miles inland tho 
country romains comparatively flat. It then begins to rise 
in irifgulor terraces till it reaches a height of about 1600 
or ICOO feet, and its surface is then broken with an end¬ 
less variety of hill and valley and undulating plateau. The 
elevated belt is about 200 geographical miles in width. 
The diflicnitics which travellers encounter arise from the 
fact that the diffui*ent groups of elevations are separated 
from each other by precipitous chasms, varying in depth 
from 160 to 8U0 feet, which have to be descended and 
reuscended, and naturally do not facilitate land travelling. 
Tlio mountain slopes are often at an angle of 46^ and offer 
therefore great drawbacks to tbeir ascent and descent. All 
the mountains Imvo rounded summits of nearly tho same 
height, and are covered with a uniform vegetation. Tho 
grass presents a wonderfully verdant aspect in the rainy 
season, in fact till spring-time; it afterwards assumes a 
straw t'ulour, brilliant in the sunlight wdth the thousand 
hues of the ycllowish-bniwn. The climate, in comparison 
with that of mo-st tropical countries, is remarkably cool 
and Agreeable. Amoug the vegetable products are manioc 
or cassava, yams, maize, sweet potatoes, pumpkins, millet, 
calavttiiscH, cabbages, spinach, p(tp{>cr, cajisicnm, the sugar 
cane, and tobacco. Of fruits they have the ^nana, the 
papaw, tho orange, tlie lime, and tho pine-apple. Since 
the sluppage of the slave trade a very considerable troflic 
lias been developed in the natural products of tho country, 
and were it not for the inherent indolence of the natives it 
might he increased to almost any extent. The only pre¬ 
pared lieviTogc in the country is a wine made from tlio 
juice of the jialm-trec, an agreeable and wholosoinc drink. 
Of domestic anlimds there are cattle, goats, hogs, fowls, 
ducks, aud pigeons, as well os a few hairy sheep. Of wild 
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animals, tho countrj abounds with elephants, leopards, 
lions, buffalues, lar^ inonkcTs, antelopes, wild bogs, &c. 
Guinea fowl and red>lcggcd partridges are abundant, large, 
ond tine; sad wild pigeons, of throe or four species, are 
very plentiful. Bees are in great numbtT. Hippopotami, 
crocodiles, and an abundanno of fish arc found lu tlie river 
Zaira or Congo. Minerals arc reprcsuutcd by copper, 
malachite, and iron. 

The houses of tho natives are mere Imts constructed of 
a few posts stuck in tho ground, with walls of mats made 
from reeds. Tlicy are a timid and unwarlike race, and 
both tbeir indolence and their sensuality are extreme. The 
religion, if snch it cun be called, is a gross fetishism, and 
almost tho only trace of their former Christianization is 
tho Ru])erstitiuu8 value attached to some stray crucifix, 
now employed as a churin. Polygamy is a custom, and 
boys of from eight to twelve years of ago undergo circum¬ 
cision. J'ho language of the natives has been found to be 
almost identical with that spoken on the opposite coast 
of Africa, 30 degrees of longitude furtlier cast. 

Portugal claims, in right of priority of discovery, all the 
large extent of maritime country on the west African 
const, of which, as above shown, tho Congo country 
proper forms a part. I'he whole was mapped out into dis¬ 
tricts under military governors, the chief of whom resided at 
Loamla. Tlicir govcmmeul, however, w.as always so corrupt 
and inefficient that the development uf the resources of this 

Bplondid conntry was impossible. In the four centuries 
which elapsed from the date of discovery (in 4481) on 
which Portugal bases her claim not a single good road 
was made in the whole possession. Scarcely any trade 
was done by her own sUps, wliile tlio utmost impedi¬ 
ments were placed in the way of those of other nations. 
In view of all tho circumstances, England after 1640 dis¬ 
puted Portuguese jnrisiliction over tlio territory, and made 
independent treaties with tho native chiefs on both banks 
of tho river, suppressing tho slave trade, gnaranteeinffll 
free trade, forbidding piracy, and insuring free entry to 
tho missionaries. In 187ti Sir Robert Morier, our ambas¬ 
sador at Lisbon, brouglit tho loug-ontstanding diplomatic 
dispute to a closo by declaring, in tho most categorical 
manner, that tho ancient rights claimed by Portugal liad 
lapsed through non-enforcement, and that the English 
govorr.mcnt had steadily opposed, and would continue 
Btoadily to oppose, every attempt on the part of Portugal 
to occupy the territories in question. Thero the matter 
rested for some time. In August, 1877, Mr. Stanley 
concluded his long march of G900 miles from the east to 
the western coast of Africa, and arrived at the month of 
the Congo with the discovery that the river Congo, or ns 
he called it, tho Livingstone, was the most magnificont 
waterway in Africa, draining a watershed of 1,400,000 
square miles, and opening a highwoy for European com¬ 
merce to the whole of the equatorial region of an almost 
unknown continent. Mr. Stanley declared on his retmii 
that wliatevcr power could possess itself of tho river 
would absorb to itself tho trade of tho whole of the enor¬ 
mous basin behind, which extends across 18 degrees uf 
longitude and covers 14 degrees of latitude. Seeing tho 
possibility of other nations stepping in to occupy a position 
tlie value uf which was thus suddenly revealed, Portugal 
pressed tho British government to waive its veto on the 
establishment of her sovereignty on the Conf^, a proposi¬ 
tion which was strongly opposed by the vaMous chambers 
of commerce of the United Kingdom, and by all who hod 
any interest in Africa, either philanthropic or commercial. 
A treaty was ncvcrtholoss concluded by which the British 
government consented to the resumption of Portuguese 
anthority, but this was contingent upon the acquiescence of 
other powers wlio had interests in this part of tlio con¬ 
tinent; nnd in 1884, on the refusal of Germany to ratify 
the treaty, it fell to the ground. Ultimately the whole of 


the questions relating to the Congo and Niger basins were 
referred to the consideration of a conference, to which all 
the European powers and the United Stales uf America 
sent representatives. This assembly, known ns the Wi'St 
African Conference, met at Berlin, and after prolonged 
and important deliberations, drew up a general Act whicli 
was signed by all the plenipotentiaries, 2Cth February, 
1887). Tho whole of the powers mentioned, hy tlicir 
assent to this Act, which is divided into seven chapters and 
thirty-eight separate articles, bind tliemselves to |)ennit 
freedom of trade in the basins of the Congo and Niger, 
their embouchures, uini the circumjacent regions; to allow 
free, access to tho flags of all nations to all the coast-line, 
ports, rivers, lakes, and any ciiimls that may bo constructed; 
to allow perfect freedom of religion to all perwins, natives, 
missionaries, and travellers alike; to unite in olTccting the 
total suppression of tho slave trmlo; and to recognize tho 
neutrality of the territories of the conventiomi] basins uf 
the Congo and Niger. Pmvisioiis arc also made for tho 
establishment of an iDtomatiunal commission of navigation 
to exercise authority over all parts of tho river and coun¬ 
try where no other power exercised rights of sovereignty 
and pnitectorate, with power to cliarge harbour and pilot 
dui'H, enforce quarantine, negotiate loans necessary for tho 
improvement of the navigation, If this Act is carried 
out in actual pra-tico in the spiiut in which it has been 
designed, it cannot fail to exercise the most important 
inlluviiue over tlio Afrienn oontineiit, and add most ma¬ 
terially to the commercial resources of tho civilized nations 
of the world. 

CONGO K1VE&, so called from the ej>nntry through 
which it linds its outlet to tho oc(‘un, is the greatest river 
of Africa, its waters exceeding in volume all other rivers 
of the world save the Amazon, Yet until quite recent 
years its course, length, an<l source were a gretilcr mystery 
than thnw; of the next largest African stream, the Nile, aud 
until 1K77 nothing was known with certainty beyond 3U0 
miles from its mouth. Its sonrcR wax ultimately dis¬ 
covered in the great water-system to the south and west 
of Lake Tanganyika, round which Livingstone long toiled 
and explored in tho hope that he was working out tho 
prablem uf the Nile. He traced the course uf the Cham- 
beze, a river wlilrh lie found rising iu 10° S. lat., to Lako 
Bnugweulo (or Bemka), snutii-wcxt of I'anganyika. Issu¬ 
ing thence northward os tho Lunpuln, it I'eachcd I^ko 
Mocro, and passing from that ax the Lnowa, formed another 
lake known as Lauji, or Kamolondo, west of Tanganyika, 
having previously rocoived a great tributary, named tho 
Lualuba, from tho soutli-west. Overflowing from l>ako 
Kamolondo, the river, now called the Lualaba, flows with a 
great volume of water in a northerly direction, riHtciving 
the I^omarnl fram the south-west. Lieutenant ('amcron, 
exploring tiiix region in 187G, found an outlet from Lake 
Tanganyika, the Lukuga creek, wrhich ultimately pnwiKl tlie 
connecting link by which that lake draiued (prubahly in¬ 
termittently) into the Lualaba, niid ho traced the latter 
river (following in the steps of Livingstone) as for as 
Nyangwe. A litllo beyond that town Cameron noticed a 
slight westward inclination of the great river, and at onco 
supposing it to bo identical with tho Congo, placed it njion 
his inaji ns passing nearly straight westward acrtxts tho 
contiiiuiit to its outflow into tho Atlantic. All this, how¬ 
ever, wjw pure conjecture, and though the speculation that 
the Lualaba was identical with the Congo proved correct, 
the course indicated for it turned out to be anytliing but 
IruR. Instead uf flowing straight across Africa, the (.'•ongo, 
soon after passing Nyangwe, tre.rds northward, and flows 
in that direction nearly 400 miles, retuniing thence to n 
latitude further south than that of Nyangwe before it 
falls into the Atlantic. 

Mr. Stanley, who had previously dlstingaished himself 
by his relief of Livingstone, was the next explorer of the 
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Lnalaba, and it is to tliis most coara^ous traveller that 
geography owes the actual ilelineatioa uf the course of one 
of tiie greatest rlvera uf the world. The journey was un¬ 
dertaken at the cost of two newspapcirSf the New Yorh 
Herald and the London Daily Telegraph, After oxplor" 
ing the Lake Victoria Nyanza he tum^ his attention to 
the Uvlngstone, as ho named the Loalaba, and resolved 
to follow it down to the sea. It was an unexpected trial 
to the explorer’s determination when, instead of simply a 
westward journey, the river was found running stilly 
northward, far out of the known latitude of the month of 
the Congo. Occasionally the river flowed lietwccn enormous 
forests, the thick undergrowth in wliich positively forbade 
any progress through it, and a stoppage had to be mad' 
while sufiicient canoes were being built to carry tlic w’liol- 
party of about 360 souls. Then fentcious and cannibal 
tribes would assail the explorers from botli hanks at once, 
repelling the most profuse offers of friendship mid gifts, 
and making the generons announcement uf th(‘ir intention 
to eat the travellers. On passing the Arnwimi, a large 
affluent on the north side, a great fleet uf sixry-thrco 
canoes was seen coming down in superb fashion,” one of 
them cleaving the water with all the speed that eighty 
paddles could give it. Ail were cr<»wd(‘d with savages 
arrayed in mognlilcent war costume, and those on coming 
sufficiently near sent a cloud of spears flying in among 
Stanley’s eanucs. The res|«)nsc wjis a volley from fifty-twu 
muskets, which sent confusion and dismay among the 
assailants, and enabled Stanley to capture their now empty 
leading canoe. A few rounds more and the enemy dispersed; 
hut a little lower down, while bands of warlike natives 
crowded menacingly upon the hanks, the roai* of cataracts 
in the distance was lieard, and Stanley in the dilemma 
of landing and fighting his way throngh or of being e.arriod 
over the falls and drowned. The former alternative was of 
course adopted, as prcsenlin the only chance of life, and 
after a battle in which both sides suffered heavily, the 
explorers were able to curry their canoes past the falls. And 
so the days went on, each bringing the samo wretched 
experience of hunger and war, war and Imngcr, until, 
decimated by such tcnible vicissitudes and nearly starved, 
the party arrived at the Yellula Falls, and the great river 
called the Congo was definitely connected with Living¬ 
stone’s Luahiba. 

Emhomma was readied on the 9tli August, 1877, the 
journey from Zanzibar acro.ss the continent having taken 
just 1000 days. The remnant of the party were conveyed 
round to Zauzll>ar, where they amved in December, 1877, 
having been a little over three years on their adventurous 
journey. Of the 360 that stalled only 114 returned home, 
uo less than 24G having been lost by sickness, fighting, and 
some few desertions. Of four white men only Mr. Stanley 
Brnwivedy while of the 134 natives who accomplished tho 
whole of this remarkable journey no less than thirteen 
were African womei: I 

Mr. Stanley found that the Lualuba, instciid of turning 
westward near Nyangwe, as Cameron supposed, flowed duo 
northward of that town for about 400 miles. On approach¬ 
ing tho equator it forms a scries of cataracts, and in 2° N. 
it swerves to north-west, west, and south-west, and finally 
takes the name of tho Zaire, or Congo. Between Ion. 26* 
and 17* E. it has au uninterrupted flow of 1400 miles, 
receiving magnificent affluents from tlie south, but on 
reaching the mountains which rise on the western margin of 
tho continent it posses throngli them by a long scries of 
cataracts and rapids, which terminat<> in the Ycllala Falls. 

Many of the mountain brooks tributary to tho Congo 
liave scooped out deep beds and join the main stream on 
the level, hut other laiger rivrrs flowing from the interior 
over horizontal strata have not cut tlicir way so deeply, 
and at their junction form cataracts. TJius the Luenga 
falls into the Congo from a height of more than 300 feet, 


and the Luvubi precipitates its waters into the great stream 
from a height of 500 feet Tho mun Congo Is the only 
stream of the region which cuts through the whole breadth 
of the mountain ridge. It docs not flow throngh a valley, 
hut through a ravine. Its waters rise twice a year up to 
20 feet It swells from September to January, and falls 
from .January to March, attaining its greatest height dur¬ 
ing tho rainy season, April and May, and its lowest level 
in July and August. Its cataracts present great obstacles 
to communication, though not on the scale which might be 
expected iu so great a stream. Only one fall is vertical, 
viz. that of Isangila, and that has a height of only 16 
feet, and it docs not occupy the whole breadth of tho 
stream. In the rainy season, when the rise attains its 
greatest height, all the waterfalls disappear in the uniform 
flow of rushing and swollen wulers. Another feature of 
the Congo is the number of rapids during its whole course, 
similar to thoso of the St. Lawrence in North America, and 
rendering tlie navigation very perilous. Altogether, from 
Stanley Foul to the estuary, a distance of some 300 nauti¬ 
cal miles, tho river has a fall of 028 feet. Its greatest 
fall lies in the eastern half of the mountain obstruction. 
From Stanley I’ool to Moiiyauga it is 49KJ feet, from 
Manyanga to Isangila 98 feet, and from Isangila to Vivl 
or Yellala, at the foot of the last fall, 296 feet. 

The only way to overcome these obstacles and to take 
advantage of the facilities ofiered by the upper course of 
the Congo for navigation into the heart of Africa, was to 
construct a rood from tho lowest falls to Stanley Pool, aud 
this task was undertaken by Mr. Stanley on behalf of 
an international association for the exploration of Africa 
mainly supported by the King of tho BelgiauK. He 
carried a well-made road, 15 feet wide on an average, from 
below tlie cataracts 230 miles along the north bank of the 
river, far beyond Stanley Fool, and therefore well into the 
navigable upper waters. So substantially was this road 
(constructed that it has stood well tho dclngos of rain that 
break down upon it fi*om the mounts sides, and tlio 
heavy traffic which the transport of engineering plant to 
tho upper reaches rendered necessary. Causeways were 
hud where necessary and bridges built, and the road was, 
by means of excavations, embankments of stone, and earth¬ 
works, carried right round tho face of a mountain which 
comes sheer down to the river at one place. On rounding 
tlie mountain the road caters an avenue of exquisite beauty 
and coolness, which was cleared through the forest. So 
thickly timbered is the country in some parts that thou¬ 
sands of trees had to bo felled, and their roots either 
grubbed up or levelled. At intervals along toe road stations 
wero planted, and a regular service of couriers iustituted 
between tlicso stations. The greatest difficulty to the utili¬ 
zation of the river throughout Its navigable length is the 
almost untamable cannibal tribes who inliahit the upper 
reaches, and through whom Mr. Stanley bad on his first 
journey to run so perilous a gauntlet. There is every 
hope, however, iliat by cautious and gentle rational treat¬ 
ment these may at length bo subdued to the influences of 
civilization. As to the value of the road—one of tlio 
greatest engineering feats on record — there can be no 
doubt Tho journey into toe lieart of Africa is rendered 
comparatively easy, commodious stoomera taking tho tra¬ 
veller up at Stanley Pool, and enabling tho missionary or 
trader to continue bis journey over neai'ly 5000 miles of 
free navigation, north, sonth, and east into toe heart of 
Africa. The principd settiumont at toe western (uitranco 
to Stanley Pool is named Leopoldville, after the munificent 
supporter of Stanley’s explorations. Sanguine travellers 
regard tho place as destined to become the empire city of 
Central Africa, and a vast emporinni of trade, but tiiis 
prospect can hardly be realized until it has been connected 
f>y railway with the navigable part of tho Congo below tlio 
cataract, Stanley’s road, the only present means of trails- 
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port, being Inadequate for any great traffic. For some 
very full and intcrc^mg accounts of this region see Across 
the Dark Continent "by H. M. Stanley (London, 1878), 
and The Congo and the Founding of its Free State," by 
the same author (London, 1886), and ‘*The River Congo 
from its Mouth to Bdldbd," by U. H. Johnston (Lond. 1884). 

OOMOO 8NARX. See Ampriuma. 

CONORSaA'TXON most commonly signifieB an as- 
eembly of persons for tlie purpose of public worship and 
religious ediheation. It denotes more particularly a num¬ 
ber of ecclesiastics constituting a legislative and executive 
body, and in tliis acceptation it Is In tbo Church of Rome 
applied to certain boards of administration consisting of 
cardinals, prelates, and divines appointed for the perfonn- 
ance of special work. Congregation is also used to desig¬ 
nate a company, society, or fraternity of monks forming a 
flobdivision of an order. “ Tlic Congregation of tlie Lord" 
was an appellation assumed in the sixteenth century by the 
Scotch Presbyterian Reformers, w*ho called the Church of 
England the Congregation of Satan. 

CONGRBGA'TZONALISBI. the modern name for 
that system of church government adopted by the body of 
I’rotcstonts formerly called Iiide^HUidcnts. The members 
of this denomlnatiou are distinguished from Presbyterians 
by their being opposed to any union or government of tlie 
church, and by regarding each congregation of faithful 
men as indcjicndcnt of every other mid competent to its 
own government without any iiiterfercncc fi*om presby¬ 
teries, bishops, or from tlie state itself; this is* tho pure 
principle of English Independency. Macaulay describes the 
opinions of its founders in the following forcible language:— 
“ They conceived," he says, that every Christian congre¬ 
gation bad, under Christ, supremo jnrisdiclion in things 
spiritual; that appeals to provindol and national synods 
were scarcely less uuscriptural than apjieals to the Court 
of Arches or to the Vatican; and that Popery, Prelacy, 
and Presbyterianism were merely three forms of one greajli 
apostacy." 

Robert Brown, a clergyman of the reign of Elisabeth, is 
generally reputed to be the first person in England who acted 
upon these opinions. After he hod given no small trouble 
to the autliorities in the church he was presented to the 
living of Achnrch, in Northumptonsbire. He, however, 
soon began to attack the order and discipline of tlie 
Established Church, and formed a distinct church on 
democratic principles at Norwich. His hasty temper often 
led him into trouble, and he closed a long and vei'y troubled 
life in gaol at Northampton in 1080. His followers were at 
first c^ed Brownists, but they may fairly bo identified 
with tho Independents. 

During the Commouwcalth the Independents were very 
active in preventing the establishment of a Presbyterian 
church in England. Foremost among them was Cromwell. 
In 1662 the Act of Uniformity was passed, the object of 
which was to exclude from the ministerial office in the 
Church of England ^vincs of cither tho Independent or 
Presbyterian opinions. The effect of it was that about 
2000 ministers retired from tho places they held in the 
church. Those are tlie ministers whom the dissenters 
refer to when they speak of “ tlio illustrious two tliou- 
saiid," or “ the Bartholomew Worthies,” because the Act 
came into operation on St. Bartholomew’s Day, the 24th 
August. Their ejection was celebrated by tho bicentenary 
movement of 1862. During the reign of Charles II. every 
effort was made to prevent the ejected clergy from continu¬ 
ing to exercise their ministrj’, but It was all in vain, and tho 
Revolution of 1688 freed the dissenters from the penalties 
in the way of fine and iniprisuninent which were imposed 
upon them, one of tho first acts of the new government 
licing to grant toleration to them, that is, to allow them to 
open chapels and to conduct tho services under the pro¬ 
tection of law. 


Tho Toleuation Act was passed in 1689, and for 
tbo seventy years succeeding that date the Independent 
denomination (os indeed was the case with tho whole body 
of dlssentors) decreased, and It would probably have 
become extinct but for tho extraordinary revival of re- 
lipous zeal created especially by the Wesleys and White- 
field. Under this influence a large number of persons 
wore led to join themselves to tho Wesleyan or the White- 
fieldian Methodists, the latter since better known os tho 
Countess of Huntingdon’s Connection; but tbero were 
many who declined to unite themselves with either of these 
bodies and juined the old Independents. By this accession 
the latter became the largest dibsentiug body in England 
except the Wesh'yans, and so continue to tlie present day. 

Early in the eighteenth century an agreement was come 
to between tlm Independents, Baptists, and Presbyterians, 
who formed themselves into a united body under the title 
of the Three Denominations. They were (or a long time 
in the hahit of consulting together for general welfare, 
hut while tho two former denominations remained faith¬ 
ful to Calvinistic or Evangelical doctrine, all the Presby¬ 
terian churches became Unitarian, and this led to a break 
up of the union. Gongrcgationalists and BapthU, how¬ 
ever, still often act together, especially in political matters. 
Tho principle of clinrch government is precisely the same 
in both denominations, but they differ materially upon tho 
question of infant and adult baptism, and W'hile the Bap¬ 
tists as a whole i-cmain faithful to tlie system of Calvinism, 
tho Congiegatiuiialists ore nioro inclined towards Armini- 
anism or a more advanced system of theology. 

Both donomiimtions are strongly opposed to the principle 
of a Ktale-ostablishcd church, whether Presbyterian or 
Episcopal, and the Liberation Society draws its principal 
support from them. 

Jn 1883 the majority of the Independent churches wore 
formed into a Congregational Union for England nnd 
Wales, which, while affirming the scriptural iudepeudenco 
of each, st'eks to promote evangelical religion and to main¬ 
tain and enlarge the civil rights of Protestant dissenters. 
By this union a declaratinn of faith, chnrcli order, and 
discipline was adopted for the soke of geuei'ol infunnution, 
but it was also stated in connection with this that it is 
not intended that the following btateraent should be put 
fortii with any authority or as a standard to which assent 
should be required." The constitution of the Union was 
revised in 1871, and its objects were stated os follows:— 
uphold and extend evangelical religion, primarily in 
connection with ehnrehes of the Congregational order; 
to promote scriptural views of church fellowship and 
organization; to strengthen the fraternal relations of tho 
Congregational churches, and facilitate co-operation In 
everything affecting their common interests; to maintain 
corrospondonco with the Congregational churches and other 
Christian communities throughout the world; to obtain 
statistics relating to Congregational churches at homo and 
abroad; to assist in procuring perfect religions equality 
for all British subjects, and in promoting reforms bem- 
Ing on their moral and social condition.” Unlike the 
synods of the Presbyterians or the “ couferenco ” of tho 
Methodists, the Union assumes no legislative authority, 
and is not a court of appeal. Congregationalism in 
England iia.s several institutions for tho education of its 
ministers, and it maintains at Uomerton a normal school 
for the training of tenehers. The managers and inibsion- 
arics of the TA>udoii l^lisbiouary Society also chiefly belong 
to Congregtitionalism. 

The system of Independency was introduced into Scot¬ 
land at the time of the Cuininonwcalth, but did not make 
much progi'css till 1730. In Ireland it has but very 
small standing. 

According to tho Congreyalional Year-Booh for 1886 
there ore 80 county and otiier associations in England aud 
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in the colonics, with 4000 churches, and 1050 preaching 
Htiition.i, 300 being foreign mission churches; ministers and 
missionaries, about 8500. There are also Congregational 
Unions in Scotland, and a few in Ireland. The number of 
members in the llritiM)) DaminiouB is supposed to bo about 
800,000, and tliu wliule number of persons connected wi'h 
the body may probably lie set down at about 1,250,000. 

In the United States the Cungi'cgationalists are very 
numerous and influential. 

CON'GHZISS, an assembly of envoys delegated by 
diOoront courts with power to concert mcfujurcs for their 
common gr)od or to adjust matters of international interest. 
TJic term is given also to a meeting of sovereign princes 
1 h* 1(1 for tlic like purpose. The delegates from the Assem¬ 
blies of the British Colonies wlio m<*t at New York 7th 
October, 1765, to consider their grievances, called their 
assemblage a Congress. A second congress, wln'ch asseni- 
hled ill ttnnc, 1774, and sat fur eight weeks, published a 
Declaration of Rights, and thus these assemblies of delo- 
gatos exercised the functions of a supremo government, 
and under their nutliarity the ^Vn^ of liiihpendcnce was 
brought to a successful tcniunalioii. In 1738 the extnsti- 
tntion was reorganized, and a e/mgress uf two houses was 
formed. [See Unitkii Stati:s of Noktii Amicick'A.J 
The incctiug of envoys or pleuiputentiarics which jirecedes 
a treaty uf pence is soiiietiines calU'ii a Congress; but the 
term is more generally .ippHcd to such meetings when they 
have to settle, cither before or after tlie peace, an extensive 
plan of political arrangement and ntorganization. Such 
was the nature of tlio Congrt'ss of Vienna in 1815, and 
more recently that of Berlin in 1878. Among the most 
recent, and it may be most useful, was an Intornutional 
Congress held in 1864 at Geneva to organize measures for 
Giisnring the neutralization of all military hospitals, the 
wounded, and the medical staff in time of war. 

CON'GBEVS, WCLUAM, the second sou of Ricliard 
Congreve, of Congreve, in Staffurdslnro, was born at Bard- 
scy, near Leeds, in Yorkshire, in 1670, and educated first 
at Kilkenny, and afterwards at flic University of Dublin. 
After the Revolution in 1688 he returned to England, and 
w'os entered as a student in the Temple. Ills first play, 
the “Old Bachelor,” written at the ago of nineteen, was 
iTccivcd with great applause at Drury Lane, in 1603. The 
next year he produced tlie “ Double Dealer," and in 1695, 
“I^ove for Love.” In 1697 he produced his tragedy of the 
“ Mourning Bride,” and two years afterwards the comedy 
of the “Way of the World,” 

These plays raised him to the undisputed snpremacy 
among what are somewhat loosely called the “Dramatists 
of the Restoration.” (Congreve wrote all his plays in the 
reign of Willlain III.) Juhnson considered the description 
of tho temple in the “ Mourning Bride 

** lluw reverend ts the face of this tall pile, 

Whose ancient pillars rear their cnarhle heads 
, To bear olot't its arched and poadero\iH roof,” &c.— 

to be the finest in the whole of English pmdry, not except¬ 
ing Shakspeare. Although so extravagant a eulogy has 
not borne the test of time, tho pas^Ago is universally held 
to be a masterpiece. The best critics miite in regarding 
Congreve as the wittiest writer uf the English stage; in 
comedy, even at this distance of time, wo feel that bis stylo 
is inimitahlc and perfect, the highest model for comic 
dialogue, as llazlitt colled it. After the production of tho 
“ Man of tho World,” Congreve retired, wealthy and flat¬ 
tered as DO poet had been before. Drydcn complimented 
him, Pope dedicated to him Ids translution of tho Iliad. 
He affected to look down upon his works as trifles, and 
begged Voltaire, who called upon him, to tai regard them. 
“ If you had been only a goutleman,” crusbingly rejoined 
the great Frenchman, “ I should not have troubled to visit 
you.” In 1710 Congreve w.-is made by George I. secretary 
for Jamaica. Uo lived during his later years in the house 


of the Duclicss of Marlborough, daughter and heiress of 
the great duke. He died, after l>ocommg very gouty, and 
blind as well, on the 29th of January, 1729, leaviug the 
duchess £10,000, wliich she spent on a diamond neek- 
lare and a handsome funeral. She had a statuo of tho 
poet made after bis death which sat at her table, and 
which iiad its feet blistered and bandaged as poor Con¬ 
greve's liad been. Two lines of Congreve’s arc as often 
quoted as any in the language. They are from the “ Mourn¬ 
ing Bride.” 

Music hath charms to soothe a savaae breast, 

To soften rocks, or bend a knotted oak.*’ 

CON’IC SXCTZONS, the curves fonned i»y tho inter¬ 
section of a circular cone and a piano, the former being 
either oblique or right. See Conk. 

Tliougli the name of conic sections still remains, yet tho 
interest which nttnehos to these curves, and the meHind of 
treating them, has no longer any reference to tho accident 
from which they derive their name. The Greek ge^ime- 
tricians, in pure speculation, occupied themselves with the 
diirenmt methods in which a cone may bo cut. The works 
of ApoUoniuH and Archimedes ore the first in winch these 
sections w'cre treated; and thuir history is nothing but 
that of tho addition of a few remarkable properties till the 
discovery that the path of a projected body in an unresist¬ 
ing space is a parabola, and that of a planet round the 
sun un ellipse. Since then wc might ns well attempt to 
write the history of matiiernatics and physics os that 
of conic'sections in their results and conscquonccs; and 
from that time we have nothing to say of them merely 
ns coHtc fertumg. 

Some sections of a cono are considered in elementaiy 
geometry, for a plane may meet a cone in a point (namely, 
tho vertex), or in a single straight line (os when it touches 
the side of a rone), or in a triangle (as when it cuts it 
through the naU and 
the 5ase), or in a circle 
(ns when it cuts it at 
right angles to thcaxls). 

But tho cniATS whicli 
are peculiarly conic sec¬ 
tions are the oval made 
by a piano which cuts 
tlic cone entirely across, 
but not at right angles 
with the axis, there¬ 
fore producing a closed 
curve not a circle, 
namely, the ellipse; the 
divergent curve mado 
by a ])Iane which cuts 
tho cone parallel with 
one of the aides of 
the cone, oallcd tho parabola; and the yet more divergent 
curve mado by a plane which cuts tho cone verti^ly 
(utiierwise than through the axis, which would give two 
straight lines), or which cuts it at any other angle than 
the vertical, less than the angle required fur the parabola: 
this lost section is the hyperbola. In tin’s jiarapraph we 
have spoken for clearness’ sake of a “ right cone,” whereuf 
the axis passes through the centre of the base and the vertex. 

Let ABC bn a “right cone,” then a plane cutting the 
vertex At A would give a point os its section; a plane 
touciiiiig tho cone along A o would give a straight line; one 
cutting the cono through tho vertoz, for instance in tho 
points A B c, would give two converging straight lines as tho 
bounding linos of tho section; or if the cone be tenninated 
by a base d c, it would give the triangle ABC. The re¬ 
maining sections are oloarly indicated in tlie above figure. 
M gives the circle, N the ellipse, o tho parabola, v the 
hypcrbuln. For farther particulars os to these curves, 
see Ei.LirsK, Bauabot.a, IIypeubot.a. 
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CONZr'XBJE ifl the name ipven to an order of plants | 
wliicli, toother with CycadkvI': and GNirrACicA! form 1 
the HubcloNB Gymnorpkiihka£. They consist of resinous, | 
mostly cvcrgieeti, liord-leaved trees or shrubs, iuhabitin)^ 
all those ports of the world in which orlsirescent plants 
can exist. Under this name are collected the various races | 
of firs, pines, cedars, junipers, yews, &c., which correspond • 
in many points of orgaiiizotiun. The gioup was rccog- ; 
nized as imtaral by Hay in his “Methodus" though , 

ho adds Ilutula and Alous os a minor divisiou; by Lin- \ 
iiflsns in 1751 C^Philosupbia Botanica'*); and by Jussien 
in 1789. A. P. de Candolle, in his Th^orie Eldmentairo” 
(second edition, 1819), places Conifene among Dicoty¬ 
ledons, but follows Robert Brown Prudronms Florw 
>Iuvtt9 Hollandifle,"* 1810), in putting the Oycadeo) among 
Monocotyledons. But in the third edition, published after 
his death by his son, both Conifenn and Cycodesc are 
placed among Dicotyledons. Kndlichcr, in his Genera" 
(1836-40), includes under Ooniferas — 1, CupressinecB; 
2, Abietincce; 8, Taxinem; 4, Gnetaceie; while Cycadco) 
are placed apart among those plants whicli gn)w only 
at the summit—Aci*ubrya. Lindlcy, in liis “ Vegetable 

Kingdom " (1845), makes his class G 3 minogcas, which is 
co-ordinate with Exogens (Dicotyledons), to include— 
1, CycadeacpoD; 2, Pinaces ; 8, Taxoceo}. 

Tlio Coniferae are divided by Bentham and Hooker in 
their “ Genera Plantarum " (1876-83) in the following 
manner- 

SertM A .—Ovules erect. • 

Tribe I.—Cui’RKssiNitB,including the genera Callitris, 
Actinostrobus, Fitzroya, libocedrus, Thuya, Cupressus, 
and Junlperus. 

Tribe 11.— ‘Taxodib^ including Cryptomeria, Taxo- 
dium, Sequoia, Atbrotaxis, Ocphalotuxns. 

Tribe 111.— 'J'axkas, including Taxus, 'lorrcya, Ginkgo, 
Phylloclodus, Dacrydium, Phazrosphnra. 

Series B ,—Ovules reversed. 

Tribe IV.—PonocAUPKiK, including Microcochrys, 
Soxegothca, Podocai’pus. 

Tribe V.—^AnATTOARiKiK, including Cunninglmmia, 
Agathis, Araucaria, Smdopitys. 

Tribe VI.—Abiktinim£, including Pinus, Cedrus, Picca, 
Tsugd, Pseudotsuga, Abies, Larix. 

Robert Brown was the first to point ont that tlie female 
organ consists of a miked ovule, and lie explained the 
]>art8 as nucleus aud o\'nlar integument, and the protective 
M'ule as a flattened-out ovary. Richard considered the 
covering of the nucleus to be n perigone. Baillon, Dickson, 
and otiiors think the covering to bo the ovary, formed 
originally of two carpels, and if there Is a second covering 
it is termed a disc. This theory was supported by Stros- 
burger, who showed, as Baillon had before noticed, that 
tJio covering is composed of two curpnliary leaves at first 
distinct, hut afteiwaids growing together so as to form a 
tube. Besides, the covering is of a complex nature. A 
shoot app(W8 in the axil of one of the uppermost scales 
of Podocarpus chiuensisM a short projeelion; the apex 
grows inwards and downwards, and below the apical point 
there appears a circular swelling, and afterwards another 
below; tliese coverings amalgamate and grow up round 
the apex, which is trau&fonncd into the iimlens. Eichlur 
points out that this process corresjHinds with the develop- 
tneiit of ail anatro])al ovule in ungiospemis. His theory is 
that tlie coveriug is an uvular integumeut, usually single, 
hut sometimes double. 

In a longitudinal section of the seed, the embryo is seen 
in the axis of the endospenn with a wcl!-dcvelo|ied main root 
and two or more cotyledons. In the yew there are only two 
opposite cotyledons, and the occurrence of more than tw'u 
(of fifteen in some Abietinuai) is explained by some botanists 
as duo to the division of two opposite ones; Bentham and 


Hooker place Gymnospermess among the Dicotyledons 
(plants whose seeds have two cotyledons). Sachs points out 
that tliis is opposed to the other processes of leaf-formation 
in these plants, and that whorls of leaves constantly occur 
on the growing axis of seedlings. It will be sliown sub¬ 
sequently that the structure of the wood is different 

Wlicn the seed gonninates the radicle pushes duwu and 
forms A tap-root, tlie cotyledons, which have become green 
while still in the seed, ap{)enr in most cases above the sur¬ 
face, and a bud Is foiTned with new leaves. The primaiy 
axis branches, thus differing fnnn Cycads. The leaves are 
generally needle-shaped, e.g, in Fines, but in Thuya they 
are broad. They are very perhistent, lo-sting sometunes 
for years, and their vascular bundles may often bo traced 
in the wood through many annular rings. 

The flowers are cither male or female, and these occur on 
distinct trees iu the Yew% .Juniper, and Ginkgo. 'I’hcy are 
generally producA'd at tlie apex or iu the axils of young 
shoots, never at the apex of the primary stem, os in Cycads. 
The male flowers ore composed of st^inate leaves iKirno 
upon an elongated axis. The }K>llen grains arc very small 
and light, so that they arc carried to great distances by the 
W'iiid. In some (c.y. Cupressineip, Sequoia, Araucaria) 
they are smooth and round; iu others {e.g. Abietinesc, 
Dacrydium, Fodocarpus) there arc two vesicular hollow 
protrusions of tlie extine. One small cell, and sometimes 
two cells, arc formed in each of the pollen grains before 
they full. These undergo no further development, but the 
remainder of the pollen grain, the large cell, ruptures the 
extinc, and grows ont, forming tlio pollen tube. 

The female flowers vary much in the different tribes. 
In the Yew the ovule is terminal on lateral shoots; a fleshy 
cup (tho red aril) grows up from the base of the ovule. In 
Ginkgo the female flower is a stalk-likc axis springing from 
the uiil of a fuliage-lcaf, with two or three ovules below 
the apex. In Juniper tho ovules are in a whorl of three, 
altcrnathig with tho three uppermost leaves, which, after 
fertilization, become fleshy, and form the bciTy " inclos¬ 
ing the seeds; these loaves may therefore be looked upon 
as carpels. In other genem (r.,g. Unpressns, Thnyu, Taxo- 
dinm) the carpellory leaves increase considerably, and form 
woody peltate sciiles. In AMetineie the ovules occur gene¬ 
rally ill pairs on senies arranged spirally along au axis. 
Kichler (in the monthly reports of the Academy of Sciences, 
Berlin, 1881) considers that e:u’h cone is a single flower, 
and that the scales ore carpeliary leaves bearing ventral 
outgrowths (HeininiferouB scales), on which the ovuhts are 
borne. In Podocarpus the female flower consists of an 
axis swollen above with small scale-leaves, from the axils 
of which tho ovnlcs spring; the ovules in FudoearpciD 
alone are unatnipous and fnmished with two integuments. 

Tho structure of the stem agrees with that in llicotylc- 
dous, ill that there is a cAimbinm ring with corky layers on 
the outside and woody layers of cells on the inner side; 
and also that iu the primary wood (medulkiry sheath) 
there are aiinnbir and spiral vessels. Tlie secondary wood, 
however, is distingnislied from that of Dicotyledons by 
being composed si*lely of ]U'osciicliymaloi:8 woody cells 
with large bordered pits. The medullary rays are very 
nan*ow, being often nut more than one cell in breadth. 
Intercellular pasMiges occur, and tliese contain oil of tur- 
pentinti and resin. 

Ooiiifcrni are among the most useful of all plants, first, 
for their resinous secretions, such as pitch, turpentines of 
different kinds, Canada balsam, and similar snlistuiices; 
secondly, for their timber, which, undiT the names of deal, 
fir, pine, red cedar, Suiidarach wo^d, is most exton- 
sividy used in building; and thirdly, on account of tlie 
scr(‘en which their com|)act and ever^'recn leaves oppose 
against cold in barren and blciik situations where few 
otJier trees will grow. 

Some of the Conifers grow to an immense height. The 
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Korfolk Island Fine (^Arancarin exceUa) is from 150 to 
200 feet iiigh. The Kauri Fine of Tasmania (^Agathis 
atutralis) grows somotim^s to the height of 180 feet. 
Rut tlicse are exceeded bj the Douglas Spmee (^Pteudo^ 
tsuga Dovglasii) of North-west Ameifca, which roaches 
fiOO feet and even more; and the WeJlingtonia of Cale^ 
fornia (Sequrna giganiea)^ which grows from 200 to 
800 feet, with a diameter l»low of 15 to 20 feet, and in 
one true, tiie Giant of tlie Forest,” with the immense 
diameter of TiS feet. 

The distribution of Conifenn is most interesting. Juni- 
perus is widelj distributed throughout tiio northern hemi- 
splicre, more commonly in temperate and cold regions, but 
is also found on mountains in the tropics. Cupressus 
is found in South-east Europe, temporato Asia, North 
America, and Mexico. Thuya has not quite such a wi<le 
area of distribution, occurring in Eastern Asia and North 
America north of the tropics. I’Ijcrc arc northern genera. 
Gallitris is chiefly Australian, but is also found in New 
Caledonia, Madagascar, and Africa. Actinostrobus is also 
Australian. Of the two species of Filzroya one is found 
in Chili, the otlier in Tasmania. Libocedrus has two 
species in Cin'lt, one in Califortna, one in .Tupiin, one in 
Chiim, one in New Caledonia, and two in New Zealand. 

The species of the tribe Tosoilicro are conilned to regions 
bordering on the Facilic. Cryj»tomc‘ri:i and Ccplmlotnxus 
are confined to Japan and China; Atlinilaxis to Ans- 
tnilta; Sequoia to Culifuriiia; while Tnxodium is found on 
both sides of tlic Pacifle, in China and Nortii America. 

In the Tuxese tlic only genus which occurs in Europe is 
Taxus, also found throughout the northern hemisphere. 
Torreya grows iu North America, Ja^tnn, and China; 
Ginkgo only in China Thu genera (»f the southern hemi¬ 
sphere are FliylUadodus, in Tasmania, New’ Zealand, and 
the Malay Archipelago; Dacrydhim, in the above regions, 
extouding also through New Caledonia and the islands of 
thoFacitic to Chili; and Fh{crosph«cra,c()nflncd to Tasmania. 

The tril)e Fodocar|>efic belongs chiefly to the southern 
temperate zone. F^ocarpus has a wide distribution, 
occun ing in temperate South America and on tlie moun- 
taius of tropic^ America, iu Africa and Australasia, streteh- 
iug up into tropical and eastern Asia, one species being 
the only conifer found in India. Saxegothoa is Chilian, 
and Microcaciirys Tasmanian. 

In the Araucarieos; Sciudopitys is confined to .Tapan; 
Cunniughainia, to China and Japan; Agathis is found in 
New Zealand, Australia, the Malay Archipelago, and the 
islands of the Fucifle. Araucaria extends from Australia 
through the Facifle Islands to South America. 

The important tribe of Abictinco) is confined to the 
northern hemisphere, most of the genera being found in 
both the Old and New W<trlds. Cedrus is rustrieted to 
mountains in Nortli Afri&'i and Central and Wcstcni Asia; 
Pseudotsuga to North-west America. 

The GuiiifersB are mure iin}M)rtant from n geulogical 
point of view than any other group. They a{){H‘ar among 
the very earliest of vascular plants in the Devonian rocks, 
e,g. Dadoxylon, and in the flora of every subsequent 
}>eriiKi. They are so abundant in tho coal-measures that 
Itrongniart described seventeen genera from tlie fniits 
alone, all probably belonging, in tho opinion of Mr. 
Corruthers, to the group Taxinese; the chief genera are 
Dadoxylon, Palseoxylon, i^inites, and Araucarioxylon. In 
tho secondary rocks, the existing typo of Abietinea make 
their oppearence, e,g, Walchia. In tiio greensand species 
are found of tho same genera as at present exist; and it 
is interesting to notice that in ISritaiii tbick-scaled pines, 
nearly allied to those wliicb occur in America, are found 
associated with Sequoia (WclUngtonia), as is the case at the 
present day in America. There are also one or two species 
of true Cedars. It is doubtful whether tho wood found in 
Paleozoic rocks and referred to Araucaria, has any true i 


affinity with the existing genus, but cones and scales 
belonging to several species of undoubted Araucarias have 
been found in the Oolites. 

CO'NZNB or CIC'UTINE, a volatile alkaloid obtained 
from hemlock (Conittm maculatum), natural order Um- 
bulliferie. It is procured from the seeds or fresh leaves of 
the plant by distillation with water, bolding some potash in 
solution. When pure it has tho following properties:—It 
has tho appearance of a colourless volatile oil, and is lighter 
llian water, its specific gravity being 0*89. It boils about 
170® C. (838® Fahr.), and distils unchanged. Its odour 
is powerful, penetrating, and nipulsive, recuilling that of 
tobacco; in small quantity it is vcij like that of mice, 
and very ch-aracturiKtic. Coniiio is intensely acrid to tho 
taste. It has a strong alkaline reaction on tunneric pajM*r 
in presence of water. It is sparingly solnbh^ in water, 
alcoliol mixes with it in all pruportlcms, and it also dls'* 
solves readily in ether. With about onc-fourth of its 
weight in water it forms a hydrate. By expe>Ruro to tho 
air it quickly iK^comcs of a dark colour, and spontaneously 
dcconipoK(>.s with tho evolution of ammoriiu. It is very 
inflammable, and hums with u bright smoky flame. Tho 
formula is OkHi^K. It forms salts with acids, most of 
which crystallize with diilicully oud are deliquescent* It 
also fonns ethyl and methyl compounds. Conine Is a strong 
narcotic jxjison; death from it is attended with tetanus. It 
does not dilate the pupil of the eye. In the form of ex¬ 
tract and tincture the plant is largely used in medicine as 
an anodyne, but conine is not sufficiently nuifomi to be 
substituted for th<*sc preparations. 

CONIROS'TBBS is a division of the PABaisitES, a 
great order of Binns. Tho division is based upon the bill, 
which is short, conical, and without notches; It is some¬ 
times slightly notched, but never booked at tho point. 
Tlie f<»od of the majority of the species of this group con¬ 
sists principally of seeds, for bnmking which this form of 
bill is peculiarly adapted. 'J'lic chief families included in 
this division arc tlio Tanaokr family (Tanngridtn), repre¬ 
sented by Tauagra vittata ; thcFiKOUfamily(Fringiindic}, 
represented by £mberizahortulana and Loxia curvirottra; 
and tho Lakk family (Alaudidsc), represented by Alauda 
arrensis. The earliest known bird of the order Passorea 
is referred to this division. It is Protomis glariaietuiSf 
and is found in llie Eocene rocks of Switzerland. 

CON'ISTON, a lake of the Furness district, Lanca¬ 
shire, 6^ miles long from north to south, j to f mile broad, 
and 27 fathoms deep. Coniston Old Man, Wulneyscar, 
and other lilgh hills rise from its western border; on the 
cost nro tho Furness Fells, much less elevated. Its waters 
dlschoigc soutii into Morccambe Bay. Coniston Old Man 
has an elevation of 2577 feet, and is composed of Silurian 
slates, coutainiug mines of copper. Tho fossiliferous lime¬ 
stone band of Coniston Wat^head is of remarkable con¬ 
tinuity across the lake district, from tlie south-west to Uie 
north-cast It rests upon the green slate and porphyry, 
and forms the base of tho upper Silurian slates. 

CONJDOA'TJB are a group of Aix4ac, distinguished by 
being reproduced from spores (zggo-gpores) formed by tho 
union of two cells, and also by the varied and beautiful 
arrangement of tho chlorophyll bodies (green colouring 
matter). Spirogyra consists of long unbranebed threads, 
and tlic zygo-spore is formed by the union of two cells in 
contiguous threads; tho cell-walls grow out at the side till 
they meet, and tlic protoplasm passes from one coll into 
the other; a cell-wall is diflerentiated by tho united proto¬ 
plasm, ami after a period of repose, sometimes lasting for 
montlis, the zygo-spore germinates. In Mcsocarpus tho 
protoplasm passes from both cells, and unites in the tube 
formed by the outgrowth of the cell-walls; partitions aro 
then formed between the mother-cells and tho zygo-spore. 
The chlorophyll bodies are arranged in spiral bands in 
•SpirogATu, in axilo plates in Mesocarpus, as a pair of 
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radiate bodies in Zygnema, and as plates arranged into 
stars in Clostorium. 

OON''JUGATX. This word is used in several branches 
of mathematics in a sense which may be genurolly described 
as follows:—-Two points, linos, &c., arc called conjugate 
when they arc considered together in any property in such 
a manner that they may bo interchanged witliont altering 
the way of ennneiating the property. Thus, if a o be to 
OB asADtonn, c and i> ore conjngatc points with regard 
to this property. 


For if wo write t> where c now is, and c for i>, the property 
is still expressed in exactly the same way. Wo have other 
instances in conjugate diameters, conjugate hyperbolas, 
and conjngato foci. 

CONJUGA'TIOK of a verb is a tenn in grammar 
which denotes the addition of suffixes or prefixes to the 
crude or elementary form of a ^orb for the purpose of de¬ 
noting respectively person, number, time, stale, mood, and 
what is generally understood by voice. In the Kuglish 
language prefixes are commonly used for these purposes, 
and these prefixes are not printed iu connection with tlic 
verb, though the voice presents tliein iu one mass. Thus 
I shall havn henrd^ as pronounced, is not less one word 
than the Latin a«rft-r-cr-o. In this example, therefore, /, 
sUall^ have^ are virtually prefixes, and the letterw/, a con¬ 
traction from ecf, Is a sufiix attached to the simple verb or 
crude form hear. In the iuicieul languages, such as Greek, 
Latin, and t^anskrit, suffixes are cuinmouly but not exclu¬ 
sively preferred. 

CONJUGA^nON, in bntmiy, is a term used to express 
the coulesceuce of two cells of the same fnnn and sizo, 
funning a new cell (zygo-^port\ whicli after remaining in 
a resting state for some time grows again and forms now 
ceils. This only takes place in very simple forms of 
plant life, in Conjngatse and VolvocinctD among Algee, nml 
Mucorini among Fongi. It appears to be a simple cose of 
sexual reproduction. 

CONJUNC'OnON and OPPOSI'TZON (ostnmomy). 
Two heavenly bodies are said to bo in conjunction with 
respect to a third, when they have cither the same longi¬ 
tude (measured on the ecliptic of the third) or the same 
right ascension (measured on its equator). But, as it is 
the second position which is usually meant by eonjunctioii, 
the first is called the ecliptic conjunction. Thus in every 
eclipse of the sun there is a [cuujaucUuu of the sun and 
moon, both equatorial and ecliptic, not, however, at the 
Bonio moment, unless the erdipsc be perfectly central. There 
is also a conjunction at every new moon. 

Opposition (equatorial or ecliptic) is when the bodies arc 
exactly of.opposite right ascensions or opposite longitudes; 
that is, when their longitudes or riglit ascensions differ by 
180°. Thus there is always an opposition of sun and 
moon at every full moon, and both opj[>osirionB (that of 
right ascension and of longitude) .happen at the same 
moment in a central eclipse. 

Apparent conjunction and opposition take place when 
the right ascensions are the same, or opposite to the spec¬ 
tator on the earth's surface; true conjunction, &c., iHjfers 
to the spectator supposed to bo at the earth’s centre. 
Speaking very rouglily for the sake of plainness, two bodies 
are in opposition os regards the eartli when they arc exactly 
on opposite sides of it, and they are in conjunction when 
they are exactly on the same side of it in the some direction, 
though not (except in eclipses) in the same straight line. 

CONJUNCTIONS ore of comparatively late growth 
In English, and may either arise from pronouns, numerals, 
substantives, adjectives, prepositions, or verbs, or they are 
abbreviated expressions. 


They are divided, according to their office, into eo-ardinate 
and subordinate. The first join independent proposi¬ 
tions, and the second join a dependent clause to a priu- 
cip^ sentence. 

Co-ordinate conjunctions may be copulative simply, as 
att(f, afso, Ac.; disjunctive, as or, else, &c.; adversative, as 
iuf, yet^ &C.; or illative, as fttr^ therefore^ &c. 

Stibordmate conjunctions introdneo substantive clauses, 
as whether^ ihat^ Ac.; or adverbial clauses, as until^ 
Ac. (of time); 5ecauM, Wnce, Ac. (of cause); if, unUss^ 
Ac. (of condition); that, so, Ac. (of purpose). 

An example of each mode of origin may bo given. From 
the pronoun— and (Old Saxon, *‘endi,” stem “ana”), Aenca 
(from “ ho ”), as (short for “ also," from “ all ’5, Ac.; 
from the numeral— secondly, Ac.; from the substan- 
txvQ^someiimes, in order that, Ac.; from the adjective-— 
even (from “ even,” i.e. Icvul”), accordingly, unless (that 
is, “oil less"), lest (short for “the less that"), Ac.; from the 
prc|X)sltion—ere, (i/‘ter, but (that is, “ Iwout"), Ac.; from the 
verb— wit, suppose, Ac.; from abbreviate cxprosslons 
— only, but also, nevertheless, that is to say, Ac. 

CONN. LOCH. Sec Mavo. 

CONNARA'CSiE. an order of tropical trees or shmbs. 
Their seeds arc remarkable for having the embryo at the end 
must distant from the hilum. The spccicK arc much alike 
in habit, not mim‘'rons, and possess no known properties 
that deserve to be mentioned. Connaracem belong to tbo 
cohort Uosidc.s umong the Polyi»ki* 4 LA£. There are 140 
species, all natives of tropical countries. They ore very 
abundant in South America uml Soutli-wcst Asia; and aro 
also found hi Mexico, Africa, and one species in the Pacific 
Islands. Tlie order is nearly related to ANArAKDL.vc£iE, 
Lkuuminosa:, and Oxalidk.ic, but is distinguished from 
these and other allies in tho following characters:—Tbo 
flowcra are regular and hcnnaplirodite; there arc five petals 
with imbricate estivation; five or ten stamens; the carpels 
ore live (sometimes one to thus)), free; there are two 
uvnlcH, orthotropous, ascending from tho base; the fruit is 
a follicular capsule, generally solitary; endospenn is gener- 
nlly present in the seeds; the leaves are ulternato, without 
stipules, pinnate witli an odd number of Inuficts. 

GON'NAUGHTp a province in Ireland, eontalniiig tho 
counties of Galwny, Mayo, Roscommon, I.eitrim, uud Sligo. 
It lies between 52° 52' and 54° 25' K. lat., and between 
7° 33' and 10° 15' W. Ion. It is Itouiided N. and W. by 
tho Atlantic Ocean, E. by tho river Shannon and the 
counties of Cavan, Fermanagh, and Donegal, and S. by the 
county of Citin'. Tho greatest lengtli of Connaught, from 
Scariffi on the borders of Clare on the south, to Mullagh- 
more Head on those of Donegal on tho north, is 108 miles, 
and its greatest breadth, from the boundary of Leitrim on 
tho north-cast to Slyne Head on the south-west, 113 
miles. The area is 4,392,043 acres. The population In 
1881 was 82i,fi57. 

Tho mountain ranges arc distributed round the coast. 
From tlieir inland declivities tho province has a compara¬ 
tively level surface to the Shannon. This river thus be¬ 
comes the main drain of the intermediato country, and 
carries to the oci'un the waters of tho rivers Suck and 
Gara, and of tiic lakes Gara and Key. The lakes Corrib, 
Mask, and Carra discharge tbeir waters southward near 
Galway, and those of lakes Conn, Anow, and Gilly north¬ 
ward near Sligo. Tbo central plain is mostly of limcstono 
formation, while the surrounding mountains aro funned of 
sandstone, clay slate, granite, and quartz. A large amount 
of tho surface is covered with bog, and tho proviuce geue- 
rtUly is the least productive in Ire^d. 

Connaught wa.H formerly a kingdom of the Irish Pent- 
archy. Its kings were of the race of O’Connor. It en¬ 
joyed a comparative independence until the year 1590, 
when it was made sl^e-groniid under tho 11 Kliz. c. 89, 
and divided into six counties, viz. those above enumerated 
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and Clare, which had formerly part of Munster. In 
1()02 Claic was rcannexcd to tlie latter province, yot so 
late ns 1792 remained on the Coaiiaiijrlit circuit. In tlic 
various rebellions down to tlm (Mid of tlic seventeenth cen¬ 
tury Oonnauglit m’os tlie refuge of tlic fugitive and llu; 
dispossessed aunnig tbe Iribh. Tlie Krso language is still 
very prevalent, and tlie condition of the p^xircr cIassob to 
this day attests the miserable circumstances which brought 
the population togetlier. 

CONNSC'TZCUT (Indian QuoneX taeat^ meaning long 
river), one of tho United States of North America, is 
liounded N. by MasHaclinsctts, S. by Long Island Sound, 
E. by Ithode Island, and W. by Now York. l'h« area is 
407^ square miles, or 2,991,BGU acres. Tbc population in 
1880 was (122,700. 

Connecticut has a sea-coast of alamt 90 miles, with 
many bays and harlumrs, of which New Loudon is very 
fine and never frozen over. The surface is generally hilly, 
but not Tnountainous, tlic only range of considerable eleva¬ 
tion b(Miig the southern poiliuii of the Great Mountains, 
which crosses the nortli-wcst(‘ni part of (he state. 'Die 
loigest river is the Connecticut, which flows southwards 
tlirough (he middle of tin; state. Jt rises in Lower Canada, 
about 45° 20' N. lat., and its whole coui'sc is probably 
about 400 miles tn its outlet in Long Islaiiil Snnnd. It is 
navigable for vessels drawing 10 f(>et water to Middletown, 
8G miles from the sea, at tlio head of the tide-water, and 
for ve.ss(*ls drawing 8 Ject to liurtford, 50 miles fitiin the 
sea. The Ilousidouic, which has a soutltcui course of 
about 150 miles from Massachusetts, Is navigable for small 
vessels 12 miles to l)<*rby. Thu Thames, winch enters the 
sea a little below New London, Is navigable IG miles t(« 
Norwich. The Fnniiington Canal cxteml.s from Newhaven, 
at tho moutii of the Quiiiiiipiac, to Nortbaniptoii in Massa¬ 
chusetts. Th(‘ state is threaded in every direction hy rail- 
W’ays, connecting its ]iriiK‘i|)>d towns witli each other and 
with New York and Jlustoii. The climate of Conncidlcut, 
like that of New Knglund in general, is severe in winter, 
though vegetation, owing to its somewhat more southern 
latitude, commences a little earlier in the spring than in 
tho other eastern stales. It is liable in March and April 
to chilling north-east winds from tlie ocean, hut tlx* .same 
pruxiinity to the si^u mitigates (lie heals of summer and 
rcndi*rs tho nights pleasant. The soH in sonic of the 
valleys is very fertile. The nortli-wcsL and (’:ist jwrts of 
the state an; best adapted for gi'azing, but the west has 
many districts suitable for raising grain, and wherever tJie 
soil admits of it, it Is skilfully tilled. Connecticut yields 
most abundantly butter and e.lxM'se, live stock, Indian corn, 
oats, rye, tobacco, wool, and jiotatoes. Its miiK'ral wealth 
consists of copper, iron, plumbago, limestone, marble, slate, 
&c. riie manufactures lue very extoiibive, and consist 
chiefly of wooden, iron, copper, tin, and brass wares, and 
agricultural implements. There ai'o also siirne cotton and 
woollen factories, 'liio stale has n large coasting trade 
and some direct eomntcn'.e willi the West Indies, but most 
of its foreign trade is carried on througli the juirts of New 
York and Ilostoii. Connecticut is divid(*d into eight counties. 
Nkw Havkx or 1Iaiitfoui> is altcrnalely Us eapilal. 

Coniieetient has the honour of ls*ing the first to i-ecog- 
nizD the principle now generally aeoepted, that teaelx'is 
onght to bt! instnieted iu the art of eouimunicating know¬ 
ledge, and of acting iqNUi it by providing the nieuii.'i 
wbentby such skill should he acquired. These wtM’c cn- 
eourag^ by tlie legislature. Imitated in many other states, 
and iiAve been to some extent adopted in ICngland. 

Two colonics originally settled in Connecticut in 1G88 
and 1038; they were united by cliarter of Charles II. in 
16G5. Connecticut gave in lier udlH*n*nce to the constitu¬ 
tion of the United States on 9th .lanuary, 1788, Tlie 
nickname “Brotlier Jonathan” was derived from tlio name 
pven by Washington to Governor Trumbull of this state. 


CONNKCTZVE TISSUX. Hie chief tissues of the 
body, excluding the sjiecialized tissues, may be regarded os 
iHsing the muscular, tiic nervous, the epithelial, and the 
eonnectivo tissues. [See Musclk, Nkuvis, Skix, J'h’l- 
Timi.TUM, &c.] Of tiiCKc the group which takes the name 
of eonnec^tivc is by for the largest in the human body and 
in that of tho vertebrates in general, if, indeed, we cannot 
extend the rcmoi'k to the whole animal kingdom. 

fioNK, Tkkth, Caktilacik, and Ligament are all 
varieties uf this group, and are treated under tlieir ri^spne- 
tivo lieodings, and these make the skeleton; then the 
lighter forms, areolar and rctifoim tissue, hang on to this 
skeleton, and are so interwoven with all organs of tlie body 
ns to tic them to one another and to the skeleton. In¬ 
dit'd, were it jioKsible to remove every organ and liMiVo the 
connective tissues, vre sliould still have a model or matrix 
of the entire structure. All connective tissues arc mmle 
up of cells and of inlercelhilar substance. The cells lie 
in spaces left among the latter, and communicate with one 
another by channels often of tlie greatest minuteness, or 
they m'c masses of pi*otoplasm, like the colourless cur- 
pubcles of the blood, gifted with some power of movement 
and independent vitality, and readily changing their form. 
These arc called arn<rbvid celh^ from their likeness to the 
minute animal Amckua. luteriMdliiLir suhstaiuro is cither 
sti’ucturele.ss, os the matrix of hyaline Cajitilaoe, or 
filirous, and the fibrous matrix may lie of white or of 
yellow fibres. Tbe first is * specially tliat of tendons, &c., 
and the fiAu'cs can be readily separated by soaking in lime- 
water or salt uiid water, when they are found to bo quite 
straight and even, lying like bundles of straight rods. 
These occur in ligaments, tendons, the periosteum, tunics 
of the eyeball, &e. The yellow fibres are not to be 
separated in this way, and they are curly, very clastic, full 
of branches and divisions. l'h('y form tho chief part of 
areolar tissue, and uf all elastic tissues, the strong neck- 
ligainent of quadrupeds being ns exclusively mode of it as 
ordiiiaiy tendous are uf the white variety. There is a 
third fonn of matrix, which, though forming tbc whole 
lK)dy of tlic jelly-fish and such aniinalH, occurs in less and 
less pniportion os wc rise in the scale of beings, till in 
man it only remains iu tho vitreous “ imniour ” of the 
eye. This is ffelattnomt tissue^ mere jelly, and needs no 
further remark. 

Avt.olar is what is gGiiemny meant when tlie 

word euniUH-tive tissue ” is used for one tissue and not 
(as it properly should be) for the group. It contains both 
white and yellow fibres, und varies in elasticity according 
to the yellow^ fibres it contains. It is well supplied with 
cells. It underlies llx; skin througliout, and penetrates 
among the minutest structure of the vessels, glands, muscles, 
and ncr>'C8, binding all together. A Hja*eial viivicty of it is 
c.alled retif<>rm^ or net-like, and is tho material binding 
together the lymphatic glands and the brain, spinal eoid, 
retina, &c., with u fabric of extmnely fine network. The 
function of all tluMto tissues is purely meehanicnl, but tho 
corpiiKcles of connective tissue take iqxai themselves the 
ollicc of secretion somi'times, and so produe-e adipose tissue 
or Fat, the formation of whii li and (he uses of which are 
described under the urtiele of tliat nunu*. 

CONNXMA'RA* a beautiful district in tiie west of 
Galway, Ireland, derives its name fnmi the Irish Cuau- 
an-irmoTc^ the “ bays of the ocean,” on account of the 
numerous bays with which its coast'is indented. 

CONSANGUIN'ITV or KIN, tlie relationship sub¬ 
sisting lictween persons descended from (he same eonmion 
niu'estor. There can be no legal consanguinity without a 
legal marriage. Consanguinity is either lineal or collateral. 
Lineal eonsanguinity subsists between persons who arc 
related to each other in the direct ascending line, as from 
son to fatlier, grondfatiicr, great-grandfather, &c., or in 
(he descending line, from great-grandfather to grandfather, 
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lather, and eon. Collateral kindred are those who, though 
they have tho same blood, derived from a common ancestor, 
and are thcn>fore comanguinciy do not descend one from 
the other. Thus bmtliers have the same blood and are 
descended from a commoi^ ancestor, but tliey arc related to 
each other collaterally, and the children and descendants 
of each of them are all collateral kinsmen to each other. 
The canon law and the Roman law hnvo different modes 
of computing the degrees of collatoral consungninity. Ac¬ 
cording to the canon law, which has been followed for 
some purposes by tho law of England, wc begin at the 
common ancestor and ivckon downwards to tlie persons 
whose degree of consanguinity we desire to ascertain, 
counting each generation os ii degree*; and the degree of 
consanguinity in which they stand to each other is the 
degree in winch they stand to tlicir common ancestor. If 
they are removed fn»m the common ancestor by llie suiiie 
number of degrees; if they we not, their degree is that in 
which the more remote of tl>em stands t** tho common 
ancestor. On the other hand, according to Roman law it 
is usnnl to count all the degrees fr<»m one given person up¬ 
wards to the common ancestor, and downwards from that 
common ancestor to tho person whoso degree of ndation- 
ship to tho first person it is the object to establish. Ily 
the law of England all pursons rnlatiHl to each other by 
consanguinity or afBuity nearer than the fourth degree of 
the Roman law are prohibited from marrying, except in the 
ascending or descending line (in which tho c.ase ia hardly 
possible by the course of nature), and by statute 5 and 6 
Will. IV. c. 62,8. 2, it is enacted ** that all marriages cele¬ 
brated after the date of that Act between persons within 
the preliihited dogi'ees of Affinity or consanguinity 
shall be null and void to all intents and purposes what¬ 
soever.** Under tho Statute of DiRtributions (22 & 23 
Charles IL c. 10), in making tho distribution of an intes¬ 
tate’s personal estate among the next of kin, the computa¬ 
tion of degrees of kindred is according to tlie Roman law, 
which has probably been adopted in this case because the 
otlier provisions of tho statute are mainly taken fn>m the 
Roman law. In Scotland movable sncccssion is regulated 
by statut e 18 & 19 Viet. c. 23 (1856). 

coKscnaicx. or the moral sense, presents the 
problem of problems to tho psychologist, or stndent of 
mind, and tlie division between the two cliief views of tho 
nature of conscience is sharp and precise. On the one 
band it Is held to be iiitnitive and invariable, the same 
now as at the beginning of the world—an ultimate power 
of the mind, just as sight is of the body; it is asserted 
that right and wrong are judged of by tho same means as 
like and unlike. If this be so, the ethical theory of tlie 
moral sense as the only true standard of right and wrong 
is of conrso the correct one. 

The other view is that conscience is a growth of certain 
recognised properties of the mind; and by this view the 
conscience progresses in tendcracss of perception with tho 
progress of the race, varying m different conditions and in 
different individuals. Right and wrong are held to be 
relative and not absolute; a thing right hi one ago or in 
one phase of character is wrong in another. It may be not 
repulsive to the tonderest conscience to do things at one 
period of history which a coarse nature would shrink from 
at another. 

Tho great question of Fubb Will manifestly rises from 
the cotisidorotion of the nature of the conscience; but that 
is treated of in its own place. Here wo have to present 
the chief arguments for the two views of the conscience 
already shown forth; and although tho comemug of tho 
leading philosophers now leans towards the derivative 
view, the other has by no means been without weighty 
enpport at times, and may again overthrow its rivaL 

1. It is admitted that the faculty belongs to all man¬ 
kind. (But this only to a veiy limited degree, right and 
VOL. IV. 


wrong varying, in man’s opinion, with time, place, and age. 
Ladies went to bullfights under Queen KHzabetli, or go 
now in Spain.) • 

2. Its judpnents are as instantaneous as arc the per¬ 
ceptions ot the bodily sensations. (Bnt this may l>e the 
result of practice, of inherited groups of judgments, &c. 
A man walks by au extraordinarily complex series of mns- 
cnlar movemvntR, so cosy after it has once been learnt that 
it needs attention to an infant’s many attempts to realize 
Us ditficnlty of nttaiuinent. Further, ki ** cases of cou- 
sclciire ” prolonged dcliberaiitins nsnally ore necessary.) 

3. Its use is radically different from any other opera¬ 
tion of the mind; it cannot be resolved into judgment, 
will, &c. (Bnt this is manifestly wrong. Far from being 
simple, its code is so extensive hh not to bo intelligible to 
untrained minds. Far from being indivisible, it may ho 
analyzed Into prudence, sympathy, and emotion, uuder tho 
contnd of law or authority.) 

The view of conscience taken by Professor Bain, who may 
be taken tho representative of the great utilitarian schoul 
of philosophy, is iudicated in tho above replies, but it needs 
perhaps xi Nliglitly fuller dovelupmeut. Broadly, it is as 
fullowR:— Prudence, shows a man that ho should do uiilu 
others ns ho would they should do unto him;” if he bleuls 
from them he too may be stolen from, or if he Iich ho will 
not gain credit in the future. On tho other hand, if ho 
deals fairly ho will be trusted, if he acts benevulenlly he is 
more likely to receive goodness. Sympathy permits ns to 
feel in Bume degree the plensiires or pains wn Iwstow on 
others. We do things lest others may suffer by their 
neglect, since we know wo shall suffer pain in that c.ase-~ 
tho pain of sympathy. This is the loftiest side of the 
origin of conscience, and the truest. If wc could trace 
the consequences of our acts and vividly portray them by 
our syinpatliy, we should practically never do wrong. It 
would be a moral absurdity. A savogo alone could con¬ 
sume all his provisions at oue meal; a civilized man would 
be unable to put aside tho knowledge of future needs 
pressing on liim with almost the force of actuality. So 
with moral questiuiis; the consumptive or insanity-tainted 
Ilian who marries, the parent who neglects his children, 
will become rarer os the world grows older, simply from 
tho force with which tho fearful consequences of folly will 
spring up before their eyes. To pei’petuate a terrible 
scourge will bccumc an act so abhorrent to a cultivated 
man as to cause him to shrink with irresistible disgust 
fnim a marriage, which now he would (if novel-writers are 
at all to be believed) regard as sentimentally heroic. Or 
far-off future ruin to son or daughter, with disastrous con¬ 
sequences to his own life arising out of carelessness in the 
formation of their character, will render active exertion to 
prevent that ruin ever coming as necessary to a man now, 
without delay, os is the start back from a yawning abyss 
across a mountain path. The emotiong,, finally, concur 
strongly in forming the conscience. Fear of conse¬ 
quences, a» 7 er at folly or sin, hwe of those dear to us and 
! care for their future, iaete for refined things, tlie scsthetic 
emotion,” which induces disgust at coarseness and selfish¬ 
ness—^*emollit mores nec siiiit esse feros”—all these assist 
the other dements in fonning the sense of right. 

(iovernmeiii or lam brings the agency of punitihment 
to hear with great force as ono of the most important 
elements of conscience. It is clearly admitted by ull 
! psychologists that the mind tends to confuse the pain with 
the action producing it, and to shrink from this action 
tlierefore. The most extraordinary coses of induced moral 
judgments resulting from prohibitions of law abound ; and 
! by law, social feeling is meant as well as positive enact- 
' ments. The code of honour enforces even tho voluntary 
loss of life or fortune; or tho Indian suttco custom burns 
the wife voluntarily with her husband's corpse. Certain 
meats, otherwise wholesome, become abhorred; certain 
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clothing, ceremonial, or spcocli becomes a crime, simply by 
the operation of arbitrary decree, us cncli one's cxpoiicncc 
readily bhuWH liiui. • 

'J'his view of the monil sense fully admits the swiftness 
uud Bareness of the judgmmit of a cultivated conscience, \ 
which uetK us truly mnl with as little sodhc of effort or ' 
complexity ns the violinist feels in the delicate motion of , 
his hand and wrist; this being indeed a motion »o exqui¬ 
sitely subtle tliut great performers 6nd tbomselvos quite 
unable tu explain It or to teach it, and mathematicians are 
piu/Jed to compute its enn'es. There results the noble ■ 
doctrine that tbe greater the care paid to moral concerns 
the mure tender and no^arute- tlie cunscienco of a nation or ; 
of a man will grow. And finally, wbnt is the most potent j 
jjf all, new questions of morality can be pcltletV i 

os they arise ujk)U the sum basis of utility; the vague ! 
intuition of ^^eoeh man a law unto binisclf" is ubanduned | 
08 a criterJon iu favour of the uscertmnable result of the | 
greatest happiness for the giTntcst number." i 

GONSCUCNCE. COURTS OF, or Courts o/‘ > 

were courts cslublislied hn* Ukj recovciy of sinnll debts in 
Loudon, Westminster, and otlier tiatling pNaces. They 
woro abolished on tin* iiitruductiuu of euimty courts. ; 

CON'SeXOUSNESS is agreed on all liaiidM to be “the j 
ultiinatii test of Iruih;” but when the natural question ! 
follows—*• what is consciousness —it i.s found to he oiH5 ^ 
of the vaguest wordo in the language. Its d(‘finition | 
<‘annot be reduced to narrower compass than “mental ' 
uetivity;” for even iu sl(s*p, if dreams come and wc are j 
eogni;:aiit of them, it would la* g<*nerally ndriiilti'd that we i 
could not claim to he uiieoiiscious. ('ouseiousness and | 
imr.oiiseiousuoss, then, arc the exact mental parallels of 
bodily waking and sleeping. Itnt a very little considera¬ 
tion will eonvlnec a candid inquirer tbnl to refer a fa<’i to 
H test .s(» large is dangerous; and ind(‘i*d it is found tljat 
only one class of tniths eoJi be tested acenrately by coii- 
sciouMiesH immediately and wit limit assistance, namely, 
tliosc called “identieul prujiositioDb," sueb as a i.s a, 2 is 2, 
'I’bese idono are beyond veritiealiuii. What, then, is 
meant by the sentence at llie head of tliis article? 
Herbert Sjieiicer has probably tenninated tin* long quarrel 
of centuries on this }K)int by ins mastc'rly dctlnitioii: tin* 
lest tlu'ougli consciousnc.sK is tbe uuthiukahility of tkc 
opposite. We say 2 and 2 make 4, but wo cannot pr^)^e 
that by mere direct consciousness. Many savage tribes 
exist wbo eaiinot cuinpreliend ibis us Irulli. (Sec Kir 
John Lubbock’s “ Prelnist»»rii‘. 'rimes," ^ce.) Wc cm even 
go furtlier and say that we are unable tnitlifully to say 
that 2 and 2 must make 4 in all worlds, and uuder 
e.()udItions unknown to us. In u similar way every one 
know.s that ordinal^ space is of three iliuien imis—length, 
breadth, and thickness; but tbe mathematician is eon- 
versant with n space ofybwr dimeiiKiuns, inexpliealde to 
the uon-matheinuti: al mind. It is clearly rash in the high¬ 
est degree Ihcrcfoie to say what will happen under condi¬ 
tions unknown to us. Hut we can fairly say that the 
opposite of our pwposition above is nnthinkablc—namely 
that (in our world) 2 and 2 do not make 4 ” is unthink¬ 
able; and if wc agree that ibis is tbe form iu whieh 
consciousness is to bo used as a test, wc have a workable 
and a Buflicicntly accurate test of truth. It is not a test 
of ab.s(ilute truth, and absolnto truth (except in idciiLieal 
pro]iositions) is pcrliaps unattainable; but it servos practi¬ 
cal uses, niul tliut is siin’ieient. 8o soon as observation 
brings other Lacts to our cotisciousiiesH the judgment shifts 
at once. Directly men gained a clear coiisciousne.sK of tho 
meaning of the words up and dotm^ it was no longer 
absurd to tliiuk of men as standing seenrcly on the other 
bide of the earth * that bee.ame tnifh whieli to the older 
CIreeks would liavo been utter f.ilseliood. It matters 
little that it was absolutely true all the lime: by the test 
of the unthiukability of tbe opposite" the notion lias 


passed from falsity to truth. It now appears iu the form 
“ A is A," tliat is, “men’s heads arc upwards in Australia 
a.s they are in England" (upwards meaning “pointing 
away fi-om the eartii’s centre ”), and therefore comes under 
the du'eet operuiiou of consciousness, the test of absolute 
truth. So many notions as wo can bring to this form of 
absolute ideiitity, and only so many, we can say to be 
absolutely true; and they ai*c indeed few. 

Ah with tlie ^dy, where many functions, such as those 
of the heart, lungs, and other vital organs, continue of 
themselves, so with the mind—much mental work ia 
(lone without consciousness. This enrious habit of tho 
mind will be futuul treated of iu the article Ckrebration, 
Ux<’ONS(:i<)U8. 

CONSCBXP'TION is tho name given to tint eompul- 
soi-y melliod of Tccmiting armies now in vogue in nearly 
all roulinental countries. When tho Freuoh Revolution 
commenced, the old army Indog broken up, the wiiole 
Tiation was culled to arms, and volunteers were at first 
found in abundaiiee. It w'as, liowcvcr, soon found nccc8> 
Siury to have sohlicrs bound by a permanent obligation, and 
in 17J»8 General .Tourdan presented to the (/‘imiicil of Five 
Ilundred a schenic for n new mode of recruiting uuder the 
name of conscription. TJiw was approved by tho legisla¬ 
ture, and jAUSseil into a law flth Keptember, 1798. Tho 
fir.st h*vy by eonseriptioii in 1790 was 200,000 men. During 
the existence of tbe jww'er of Tlouaparto tbo levies under 
this law wero ciioimons, and few soldiero, unless disabled 
by intinnlties or wounds, ever got their discharge. Various 
inodiiicatioii.s, however, have Nuiee been introduced from 
time to lime. Every Frenchman may now be called upon 
at tlio ngc of twenty, but tbe service is »»pen to those w'ho 
elioKc to enlist at the ag<{ of eighteen. A volunteer who 
is able to pass a good examination may osuipu with one 
year’s service only {^roloniaires d'ltn aii). Having satisHed 
tlie law of conscription a person cannot again be rolled 
uj)on to serve. Formerly conscripts were allowed to pro¬ 
cure substitutes, but this is no longer the case, tlie Frauco- 
Gennan war of 1870-71 liaving proved the baneful effects 
ot tlmt system. Other measures have also liocn adopted 
with tlie vii'W of proiiting by the disastrous lessons taught 
by tlmt war. 'I’be number of youtlis in France who reach 
the age. of twenty caeli year averages about 320,000. Of 
tiio.Ho about one-lhird are declared exempt on various- 
grounds, and the army is supplied from tho reinaindor. 
All aro exempt under 5 feet 2 inches in height, or who 
have any natural Infirmities unfitting them for active ser¬ 
vice. 'Ihe eldest of a family of orphans, tbe only sons of 
widow's or disabled fathers, or of fathers above seventy years 
of age, are also excused from eerving, aud if two brotber.'i 
bo drawn and the ynnnger is efficient tho elder is exempt. 
Voluntary enlistment is always very small iu Franco, and 
therefore C'^nscription is in that country almost indispens¬ 
able. Tbe mode of conscripti<>n is at present as follows. 
Kacli centre of enlistment receives a requisition for such u 
number of eonsci'ipts as is proportional for that district in 
relation to the total number of recruits required t^) fill u]^ 
the vacaucles of those dismissed, or to raise the army to 
the war footing of the year. The mayor of tho placo fills 
uu um with numbers, and tbe youtlis of twenty, not exempt 
from the causes named, attend ut tbe mairie and draw tho 
numbei'S. Suppose fifty ore requisitioned, and ibero uro 
seventy youths, the mayor provides seventy numbers; those 
who draw numbers iifty-ono and upwards aro free, and 
cannot aftcrw'avds bo ealU*d npon. Tho others sorve. This 
is the meaning of the French proverb, “Ho has drawn a 
lucky number," for “lie has esca|) 0 d a great danger.” In 
(k'rnmny all nieu able to bear arms from twenty to tweaty- 
ffve arc li.ahle to ho chosen for tho standing army; they 
spend three ycm*s iu active service and three in the rosen’O. 
All those wild have served in the standing army then belong 
to the Inndwchr for another five years, and im older men 
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fit for service belong to the landsturm. [See GuuBiAiiY.] 
Since 1871 tbo German system has been more or less iini- 
tatod hj most continental nations, including even TraDco. 

CONSXCKA'TION (Lat. consecra<M),tbeact of sancti¬ 
fying or making holy, consists in the solemn appropriation 
or dedication of anything to the service of tho Dolty. In 
inodei-n times the consecration of men is usually called 
ordinalioH^ except in the case of kings and bishops, when 
the performance of the rites of sanctification is still named 
consecration. When applied to temples, churches, and 
altars it is generally termed dedication. Under tlie Jewish 
theocracy not only men and beasts were cunsecrated to 
the lAird, hut houses, fields, and the walls of Jerusalem 
(Leviticus xxvii., Nchemiali xti. 27). Clmrches arc not 
recognized as such by tho law of England until they aro 
cousecrutcii by a bishop. The form used by tho Chur^ of 
England is given at length in Bishop Gibson’s ** Codex 
Juris Ecclesiastic! Anglican!,” pp. 14hh-G3. Consecra¬ 
tion is generally understood to ^ange, nut the nature of 
tho thing consecrated, but merely tho wc of it, and in tins 
opinion tho Roman Catholics appear to a(;quiesce with 
rogaid to numerous objects wliich they usually consecrate, 
AS church bells, candles, water, oil, crosses, pictures, &c. 
Rut after the coubecrutiun of the cuchoi'islic brood and 
wino they maintain timt a complete chuiige is efTtvtuiL 

CONBSG'XJTXVES. In musical composition it is ex¬ 
tremely unpleasant to refined cars to hear two or more 
perfect fifths or octaves consecutively. *• Conscentivos,” 
as such pohsages aro culled, are thereforo forbidden. 
Tho reason of their intense dibugreeablcncss is not yet 
clearly known, but it is generally tiiought to lie in the 
fact that the impression conveyed by the iise of such 
primary intorvals consccntively is inuidi akin to that pro¬ 
duced by passing without any preparation from one key to 
another. This idea is borne out by the fact that consecu¬ 
tive fifths and octaves by cuntiary motion are found to be 
endurable (and in certain coses where extreme brilliancy, 
almost amounting to harshiiess, is required, even desirable) 
between tonic and dominant, uud between tonic and 
subdoininant. This excepLiun is to be used, however, only 
for tho special object named, when the iiitiinutfl relation 
of tho chords it connects excuses possibly tlio abruptness 
of tho connection (see example). 
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BiddfD ConNCuilvM (Rxii Uiddau Conteenilvoa Cunnociitivo 

Flirt*) npiimiioh ill Iltitniiiiuit, (I&utt Farts vuljr). Fimrniit 
ToiilOf uid Bub^omuiaut. with Uppar Fart. 


Besides ** con.secntivcs ” by direct progression, refined 
taste has objected to the modified efiect of tlie same ehar- 
acter wliich is produced by fifths or octaves approached by 
limilar motion; fur if an octave passes to a fifth, os in the 


illustration, the intermediate notes being supposed to be 
sounded in imagination, it is seen that the lost supposititious 
note converts tho progression into one of ^‘conscentiveB.*' 
This kind of passage is therefore rather oddly termed 
bidden consccutiveH,” or ** hidden ” fifths, octaves, &o., a 
phrase for which Maeforron has in viun tried to subsU- 
tute **exposed” fifth, octave, &c. Hidden consecutives ore 
forbidden between extreme parts, but their effect is so 
covered as to bo quite admissible between inner parts. 
For the same reason os before given, doubtless, when tho 
dominant harmony is approached by bidden conseentive 
fifths from tho tonic harmony, or the tonic from tho sub- 
dominant; and when the likn progression is made bj 
hidden octaves to the tonic from the dominant harmony, 
,or to tho subdominant from the tuuic harmony, tho harsh 
cfiect is so lessened as quite freely to permit these excep¬ 
tions to tho rule. Cuiisecutivc fourths with the haim are 
objecUunable; with other parts th(;y aro quite hannoiiions. 
Consecutive seconds or sevenths aro absolutely inharmoni¬ 
ous, and therefuro ore strictly forbidden. See examples. 

CONSEN'TES, DU. A certmn number of gods 
among tlie Romans were called cotmeniee ( ? considentest 
a.sses.sors), and were the equals or almost tho equals of 
Jupiter (Xc«a-/>afcr, Zeus-fathcr). They probably were 
Etruscan in origin, and were adopted by the Boinuns, and 
seem to have hud the sumo Aryan origin as tho Olympian 
(ieiti(‘s of the Greek mythology, sinco they were twelve 
in numher, equally made up of mule and female gods— 
Jupiter, Juno, Minerva, Vulcmi, Saturn, and Marsare known 
to liuve heeu among them. l«ater on tho ordinary Greek 
divinities nsm'prd in Roman men’s minds tho place, and 
oven the very title, uf the old Dii Consentea. 

CONSBRVA'TION OF ENERGY. Tbo energy 
resulting from the forces of the universe, though incessantly 
chan^ng its munlfestuliuiis, is believed to be in amount 
invariable. Sir Isaac Newton start(xl tho idea, pustulating 
only a loss by friction; but when Joule (born in 1818) 
showed that llio loss on friction was exactly balanced by 
the rise in heat*—that motion, in fact, had become Jieat— 
the grandest generalization In science was firmly accum- 
{dished. But the energy need nut lie manifested or 
kinetic^ it may be rcsen'ed or potential^ sucli as tho 
lifting uf a rummer against gravity, whose storod-up 
energy is only roprudnciid when it is allowed to fall and 
inanifeKt it. Not only is a certain amount of motion 
convertiblo into u certain definite amount of heat, and 
vice ver.<id, but a definite ainoniit of chemical action will 
develop a definite amount of electricity, or the same 
amount of electricity can pruduci; au equivalent amount of 
chemical decomposition. Whatever tho changes of form, 
thu actual qmnitity of energy remains tho same.. Tlio 
energy used up in overcoming the friction of tho bearings 
of a machine, or that expended in crushing sluiir.s, is 
apparently lost, but in reality has been r.oiiverted into lioat, 
which has been diiru.sed into the air. All the various forms 
of energy tend ultimately to be eonvrrted into heat, which 
is diffused into hpoco by radiation, and cannot be collecteU. 
nud utiUzed. I'liis process, which is cunlit'uully going on, 
is termed the dissipatioH of energy., and in tho course of a 
vast interval of time will lead to an equal distribution of 
energy fliroughuul the universe in the form of heat. At 
pntsciit tlie great source uf lerrcstrial energy is tho sun, but 
only a fraction of the total energy radiated from the mn 
reaches the surface of the earth, the greater part being 
radiated into space. Although, however, tho cneigj' of tho 
nniverse is gradually becoming dissipated, i.c. diffused 
throughout spaco iustead of being coiiceutraled at certmn 
points, its total amount remains the same. For a full 
discuKsion of tbo theory, with the experimentK, fee., on 
w'hieh it is based, sec Balfour Stewart’s ^^Cousorvatlon 
of Energy *'(London, 1880). 

CONSERVATIVE. Bee Tort. 
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CONBXRVATOlBXf a innsical institution serving; 
Die purpose with music that a college does with general 
learning. The famous Consnn’atoire de Musiquc of Paris 
was founded hj order of the first Republic in 1796 as a 
free school for the higliebt teaching of music. It reached 
a high point of fame and authority under CiiKiiUDnfi, its 
director from 1822 to 1842, and Auuuu his successor. 
Its methods and its prises gave the model to Europe. At 
present it provides gratuitous instruction for 600 pupils 
selected by examination as showing musical ability above 
the average; and the iustruction covers all branches of the 
arty matters appertaining to it, as elocution, deportment, 
languages, &c. Further, by the extension of the Paris 
establishment, conservatoires now exist at lille, Toulouse, 
Dijon, l^antos, and Lyons. 

Urged on by the vast results oblained at Paris, Men¬ 
delssohn founded the Conservatoire of Leipzig in 184<L and 
his pre-eminence in the art and his personal fascination at 
once raised that school for the time to the highest rank. 
It still competes with Paris for the leadership of musical 
opinion. The Gonservatoircs of Vienna, Cologne, &c., are 
of great importance, as are those of Warsaw and Pnigue. 

In Italy the great Consorvntorio di Milano, founded in 
1808 by Napoleon as part of his schemes for bringing 
Italy to the French model, has always been pre-eminent in 
vocal training; and most of onr solo singers of eminence 
have studied there during their early career. The ancient 
consen’atori of Venice and Naples, which dated from the 
middle ages, and which indeed originated the term Cun- 
servatorio, have ceased to exist. 

In Belgium gratuitous inuKical instmrtion is given by 
the state on the Frcne.h system, and the Conservatoire of 
Brussels is second only to that of Paris; wlhle those of 
Ghent, Bruges, &c., are oftiliatcd to it on the French plan. 

The Freucli and Belgian conservatoires train dramatic 
as well os operatic artists, the original training for the 
musical theatre having gradually extended to tliat for the 
entire stage. The prizes for ** tragedy " and comedy,’* 
at Paris are almost os much sought for as the prix de 
Borne,” wliich grants the young mnstcian seme happy 
years in Italy, with the Villa M^ici as his headquarters; 
for the first usually entitles the young actor to an entrance 
into the exclusive circle of the company of the Com^dib 
Fkan^aise. 

<!OMSER'VATORY, in horticulture, is a structure 
erected for the cultivation of ornamental plants and the 
display of their natural habits. The greenhouse is designed 
rather for having the plants portable, and for the preduc- 
tion of abundance of bloom; while the stove is kept at a 
high temperature for the cultivation of plants which ore 
natives of a worm climate. The term conservatory was 
' originally applied to what is now understood as a green¬ 
house, and is so applied in the works of Evelyn, but in the 
present day it is understood to be a structure of some 
magnitude. There is a fiue one at Cliatswurth. Another, 
attached to Lord Ashburton’s mansion, is about 100 feet in 
length and 60 in breadth. The plants are set out for the 
mobl part in beds, of which there are two extending the 
whole length of tho house. The roof is a double span, 
supported by hollow cast-iron columns, which also serve 
the purpose of conducting the rain-water from tlie roof 
into a reservoir under ground, whence it is pumped for the 
nso of plants. The proportions of this honso are g<x)d, and 
its architectural effect in unison with the mansion. Ventila¬ 
tion is of the utmost importance in a cousen'atory, and all 
the sashes should be made movable. Almost ^1 plants 
cultivated therein thrive best in a soil rather poor than rich, 
sucli for instance as one composed of half peat earth and 
light virgin loam, with a smail portion of pure white sand. 
Very little fire-beat is necessary; in fact none is required, if 
the temperature do not fall below 85^ Occasional fires will 
be requkod during winter to dry up superfluous moisture. 


CONSXDX&A'TXON, from the Latin word connder~ 
atioj which, from originally denoting the earnest consulta¬ 
tion of the stars (sidera) by tho astrologers, came at last 
to mean merely deliberation ” in ilie sense it still has 
with us. The kindred word ** contemplation ” arose in 
like manner from tbe careful watch over the sacrifices by 
the augurs in the temple. 

In the English system of law consideration ” has a 
technical meaning. It is stated to be the doctrine of 
English courts that all contracts, which are not contracts 
under seal, require a considt'ration. Tho'c are many 
definitions of consideration. A consideratioii is defined to 
be *‘any benefit to the person making tbe promise, or any 
loss, trouble, or inconvenience to, or charge upon, the 
person to whom it is made,” 

Simple contracts cannot be enforced if there is no con¬ 
sideration. A man may promise to give another XI000, but 
the prumise cannot 1)0 enforced unless there is a considera¬ 
tion. A considoratitm must of course be a thing lawful. 

CunHideratiniiK ore sometimes divided into valuable cuu- 
sidcratious and good considerations. Marriage, that is, a 
marriage inttoidcd nud afterwards effecteil, is a valuable 
consideration; money, and any other thing which is of 
tho nature of property, and lias a money value, arc 
valuable considerations. Therefore, if a man parts with 
his estate for a valuable consideration, the tmnsoction is 
valid, and he who gets the estate has, so far as the con¬ 
sideration is concerned, a good title. A good consideration 
is the causiderailon of natural affection between blood 
relations, and a man may give his estate to another for 
such a consideration. But this kind of consideration is 
not sufficient to inaintain the validity of a conveyance of 
property against the claim of a subsequent purchaser for 
valuable consideration. A settlement of property made in 
consideration of a future marriage, which afterwords takes 
place, is a settlement for valuablo consideration. Tbe 
actual settlement may be made after marriage, provided 
it bo made pursuant to a written agreement entered into 
before marriage. A voluntary conveyance by a man who 
is at the time insolvent is not valid against his creditors. 

With respect to transfers and setUements of property, 
the fact of there being a good consideration is evidence 
that there is no fraud, and the absence of it Is in some 
cases a presumption of fraud. 

Every deed by which property is convoyed ought to 
show some consideration; for although a deed is valid 
between the parties to it when no consideration is ex¬ 
pressed, it may he invalid with respect to other persons 
who are not parties to it No absolute amount of 
consideration is required; but a very small amount of 
considciation might ui some cases raise a presumption 
of fraud, and indeed, even if tbe amount of consideration 
should be the full value of tho thing conveyed, it may bo 
necessary in seme cases to inquire whether tho considera- 
Uon expressed was actually paid. 

CONBXS'TORY (from tbe Latin consfsto, I-wait or 
stand about) was originally the name of the chamber in 
which the Roman emperors received petitioners, but is now 
applied exclusively to a spiritual court, formerly held in 
the nave of tho cathedral cliurcb. or in some chapel, aisle, 
or portico belonging to it, formerly presided over by tbe 
bishop with some of his clergy os assessors and assistants. 
Tills court is now held by tho bishop’s chancellor or com¬ 
missary, and by archdeacons or tlioir officials, either in the 
cathedral church or other conveuient place iti the diocese, 
for hearing and determining diocesan matters. The oon- 
sistory courts, until the establishment of tho Court of 
Probate, liad the power to grant probates of wills for 
tho goods and chattels of a deceased person within their 
jurisdiction, but now nearly all their powers have been 
transferred to other bodies. Connells of cardinals held at 
Borne, presided over by the pope, are called consistories. 
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COmOL'ZDATXD FUNB, a repository of public 
money, pledged for the piiynient of government expeneeB. 
lu 1816 the exebeqaeni of Great Britain and Ireland wero 
formed into a common fnnd—bonce called the contolidated i 
fund—out of wbicb am paid the interest of the national | 
debt, the ealaries of ai) government officials, the cost of the j 
army and navy, &c. If any surplus remains, it is ai>plied 
to the reduction of the debt of the United Kingdom. 

CONSOU\ the common name of the largest portion 
of the British funded debt. It is a contraction of con¬ 
solidated 3 per cent, annuities,” and has its origin in the 
Consolidated Annuities Act of 1757, by which a large uum- 
l)er of loans, raised at different rates and under different 
conditions, had an averago struck of their value, and were 
consolidated into one fund. See Natioi«al Dkbt. 

CON'SONANCE and DIS'SONANCll. The com¬ 
plete and exhaustive musical discoveries of I^rofessor 
Helmholtz have finally solved tJie lung-vexed question of 
the nature of musical consonauce or concord. It has been 
shown in the article Beats that two musical tones cannot 
sound at the some time without disturbing mic another, 
nuless thoir vibration-numbci-B are identical or in certain 
definite ratios, and the meaning of the term vibratlon- 
nnmbcr is explained under Acoustics. Beats are only 
perceptible between tones very nearly in unison in the 
higher parts of the scale of audible toiu's, but as they can 
be heard up to thirty a second with a little practice, and os 
this is about the difference in the vihration-iiunihiTs of the 
notes composing a semitone at the pitch C (r"), ifis equiva¬ 
lent to baying that the seiiiitunc is mugh ” in the middle 
and lower parts of the scale. Lower in tiict scale even wider 
intervals than the semitone become rough. The effect is 
just the same as in whirling a burning stick round; if it 
goes slowly points of light are seen and it flickers, if it 
goes fast enough the eye cannot separate these rapidly- 
succeeding points, and the appearance of a permanent 
ring of light is given. So in the scale the few beats 
(thirty-ibreo in a second) caused by the clashing together 
of two notes a seinitonc apart, about the position of are 
clearly heard and are unpleasantly rough; bnt the numer¬ 
ous heats caused by a similar concurrence of two notes a 
semitone apart at about the position of o'", au octavo 
higher, would be so mpid os not to Ix^ audible, since there 
would be sixty-six a second of them—the points of liglit 
would give a steady circle, and flicker no longer, so to speak. 
(It may be remarked that the car is a much more delicate 
organ than the eye, since it is easy to detect a difference 
of of a second between the ticking of two docks, &c., 
bnt it would be impossible to separate two flushes of liglit 
of a second apart.) It is ronnifest, then, that except at 
high pitches a semitone is a discordant interval, since if its 
two tones bo sounded together they antiuy the ear with 
beats. For the like reason a major seventh is a discordant 
interval, since the second partial (of the lower note, t.e. the 
octavo) would he but a seinitonc from the higher note, and 
would therefore beat with it. For if wc take F as tho 
prime tone of our lower note its scries of p.ortials will be, 
for the usual qualities of tone, K,/, c',/', a\ c" 
since few of them go beyond eight partiuls. The full scries 
is seen in notes in tlie lost bar of the illustration annexed. 
It is seen at a glance that e, the major seventh of F, would 
beat witli tho second partial of the latter,^ which is at 
only a semitone's distance. The seventh partid («[?" in the 
series gtVeii above) is pnt in brackets, because it suits our 
modem fancy for certain effects in hannony to make it a 
perfect minor third from the sixth partial, instead of a 
perfect minor seventh from the fourth partial, which is 
equivalent—octaves not reckoning in tlio computation of 
intervids—to a minor seventh from tho prime tone, altliough 
by this we reduce its vibration-number in the ratio of 
and convert an interval aimott a concord into a gentle 
discord, the well-known dominant seventh.” 


With this explanation we can proceed to class all Cox- 
coups in tlic order of their consonance, and wc could if 
necessary arrange discords in that of their dissonance. 
Represouting the prime tones by semibreves and tho upper 
partials by crotchets, we show tlie lotoui beating>partia1s 
of the various concords in the annexed illustration, and it 
must be evident that tho lower the partials at which beats 
occur tho more consonant must bo tho concord; for if, as 
seen in the illustration, beats occur at tho second partial iu 
the interval uf tho Octave, that interval must bo most deli¬ 
cately tuned to avoid them,8iucG the second partial is usually 
tlic Strongest after the prime tone hi ordinary qualities of 
tones, and boats, if present, would be unpleasautly marked. 



OntAve. Fifth. Fourth. 
Vibration ratio, 1:2 2:3 3:4 



This, thon, Is the order of conBoiiatice of onnconls. It 
will be notlcod that tho lower note in the interval of the 
Fifth (ratio 2 : <5), if imperfectly in tune, boats by its third 
partial against tiio second partial of the up]>er note, and so 
in the Fourth (ratio 3:4) the fourth partial would beat 
with the tliird partial, in the Major Sixto (mtio 3: 5) the 
fifth partial would beat with the third partial, &c. In 
fact, the ratio of the interval reversed points out to us the 
beating purtiul.s, or rather those p.'irtials which will boat if 
the interval is not accurately in tune. Thus the ratio of 
the Miuor Sixth is 5 : 8, and we find that the eighth par¬ 
tial of tho lower note uf the interval will beat with the 
fifth partial of the upper note, if tlie iiitorvni is at nil out 
of tune—if it wero in tune they would cuiucidu and form 
an accurate unison. 

Hitherto we have estimated the order of consonance as 
tho order of delieocy of tuning, hut it may perhaps be 
better determined iu another way, and the satne order will 
arise from this method as from the first. The partials uf 
the upper note in the intervals of tho Octave, Fifth, and 
Fourth, if well tuned, will melt into those of tho lower note 
in each case—the Octave niisolutoly, tho Fifth up to tho 
fifth partial, the Fourth up to tlio fourth partial, os shown 
below, assuming the tones to have eight partiuls in all. 



The Fourth, however, even if perfectly in tune, clashes 
by both fourtli and fifth partials, the clashing with tho 
a of the lower note, tuid tho d" with the and giving a 
great roughness; this shows tho reason why in all cases 
where the Fourth is nut clearly to be treated ns the inver¬ 
sion of the Fifth, it is reckoned as a discoid in harmony. 
For tlie sitme reason the Thirds, whicli wo now admit os 
concords, were in the early middle ng(>s treated as imperfect 
concords; their harmouiunsness also being in reality less 
than with us, becunsc music was then almost confined 
to mens voices. At the present day it is nut. held good 
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writing to une Tliirds in the bm»s stave, except in its upper 
portion, as otherwise the third .and fifth partials of the 
upper note, wiiicli would clash with the fourth and sixth 
of the lower note (in the cose of the Major Third, for 
example), even when the Interval is perfectly in tune, 
wonld be produced by vibrations so slow that they wonld 
(pvo audible heats, and the interval would be rendered 
highly dissonant. 

There resnUs, finally, from this theory—what has alre4idy 
been found by actual observation—that on certain instru¬ 
ments dissonances, or impurely tuned consonances, are far 
less offensive than on others. Fur instance, on the wide- 
stopped pipes of the organ, which ppvc few upiKjr partials, 
the beats arising from inferior tuning of Octaves, Fifths, 
and Fourths cannot be heard unless the tuning is very bad; 
mid, ill fact, any discord less than the semitone, blmr]>eKl 
of all dissonances, docs not sting the ear vc'ry severely. 
Music on these stops is tliercfore lusciously sweet, lacking 
all variety and sparkle. On the other hand, the violin, 
with its numerous paitials, is execrably painful to a sensi¬ 
tive ear unless inter\'alM are playi'd upon it with tlie great¬ 
est accuracy; but if they are so played, it gives the most 
exquisite pleasure of any iuHlnnneiit. 

In the article Eak is shown the physical side of this 
theory, which suggests the function of the curious “arches 
of Corti” in that organ to be the perception of certain 
rates of vibration, cacii arch perceiving a diflerent rate. 

Thus, then, is the nature of consuimnce explained by the 
modern school of acoustics, following Helmholtz; and the 
old guess of Pythagoras that concords wei-c such because 
they were given by lengtlis of musical strings wliieh were 
in the simplest ratios to each other, os 1 to 2, 2 to fi, 3 to 4, 
&c., has vauished. Men asked for ng(‘s why simple ratios 
should be agreeable, sinco tlic car did not calculate, but 
only lieard. A century ago Euler asserted that the ear did 
calculate—an nsserton worthy of a mere matlicmatician. 
Helmholtz has shown that the car has nothing to do with 
perceiving concords as ratios, but confines itstdf to detecting 
the presence or absence of beats or dissonances among the 
partial tones of the notes (Munposing the intcn'als. (8co 
Tyiidairs “Smind,” fourth edition, 1883; llelniholtz's 
“ Sensations of Tone,” trnns. Kills, Londuu, 1875.) 

CON'SONAMT. See Ai.ruAUKT. 

CON'BOBT is the term applied, in English constitu¬ 
tional law, to the husband or wife of the reigning sovereign, 
viewed not iu a private, but public capacity, as participating 
to tt certain limited extent in the prerogatives of sovereignty. 
Up to tbc year 1857 tbe Imsband of Queen Victoria pos- 
Mssed no distinctive English title, and no place in court 
ceremonial except such as was c.uncedcd to him by courtesy. 
In that year the title of Prince Consort was {^inferred upon 
him by letters patent, iu order tlmt in Germany he might 
take dne precedence among native princes. 

CONSPIB'ACy, In English law, may bo deiined as a 
combiuatlou of two or more persons to procure an unlawful 
object, or to procure a lawfnl object by unlawful means. 
Thus combinations directed against the queen or the gov¬ 
ernment, or for the obstruction or defeat of jastice, for 
purposes of fraud, or for inflicting on injury upon an indi¬ 
vidual, arc all regarded as conspiracies; and there arc 
many acts which, though not criminal when done by au 
individual, become so when effected by several acting in 
combination. There is on exception in tho case of trade 
disputes, strikes, &c., the law of which is regulated by 
the 38 & 89 Viet. c. 80, which declanis that no act of 
two or more persons in connection with a trade dispute 
between employers and workmen shall be iudictablo as a 
conspiracy, if such act committed by one person would not 
be punishable as a crime. See CoMBmAxioN Laws. 

Some forms of conspiracy are n*garded in common law 
ns inisdcmcanoars, and are punishable by a finn or impri¬ 
sonment without hard labour; but tho penalty of hard 


labour is inflicted in nil cases of conspiracy to cheat, 
defraud, extort money, intimidate, or to obstruct justice. 
Treasonable conspiracy and conspiracy to murder are 
punishable by penal servitude. 

Some important alterations in the laws concerning trea¬ 
sonable conspiracy w'cre made during tho years 1881-83. 
It had become manifest during this period that there 
existed certain secret conspiiucics in different parts of the 
United ICingdom, which had for their object tho subvor- 
Hion of the government by means of the destruction oi 
property and by muidcr. It was also evident tliat the 
members of these societies were endeavouring to impede 
justice by an organized system of terrorism, and tliat the 
ordinary processes of the law were insufficient for their 
detection. In 1882 an Act fur the Prevention of Crime in 
Ireland (45 Sc. 4(1 Viet. cnji. 25) was jiashcd, whiub made 
somi' important alterations in the law relating to conspiracy, 
providing us It did fur the substitution of trial by judges 
instead of juries, secret examination of witnesses, &(!« Its 
provisions were, however, only partially introduced into 
practice, and it was allowed to lapse in 1885. A iiotlier meas¬ 
ure*, the Explosives Act, pa.sscd in 1888, dealt especially 
witii conspiracies to cause the destmetion of life and pro¬ 
perty by means of inflammable or explosive substances in 
any part of tbc United Kingdom. By this Act all pereooa 
who shall cau.se nu explosion likely to endanger life, or to 
seriously mjure property, are rendered liable to penal ser¬ 
vitude fox life, and where this is effected by means of a 
conspiracy, ail the conspirators and confederates arc liable 
(0 a similar punishment. The penalty attaching to tho 
unlawful manufacture or possession of any explosive sub¬ 
stance was altered from two ycai's' imprisonment to four¬ 
teen years’ penal sendtude. In any district where on 
explosion has taken place any justice authorized by tho 
attonjey-gencral may examine witnesses, though no per¬ 
son be charged with the crime, may arrest any witness 
who is likely to abscond, and may compel a witness to 
give evidence even when the answer may tend to tSTimiuate 
himself. It is, however, provided in the latter case that 
such evidence shall not be used against him in any pro¬ 
ceedings, either civil or criminal 

CON'STABLB (from Lat. comes stabuU^ a land of 
master of the horse, frequently mentioned as an officer of 
state in the middle ages). The Constable of France had 
tlic chief command of tbe army, and had cognisance of 
military offences; it was also his duty to regulate all 
matters of chivalry, such os tilts, tournaments, aud feats 
of aims. The most celebrated of tho constables was 
Bourdon. The office was suppressed in France by an 
edict of Louis XIII., 1626: it was revived by Napoleon, 
and constituted one of the six grand dignities under the 
French Empire, being held by his brother I/inis, king of 
Holland; but it was abolished upon the restoration of the 
Bourbons in 1814. 

After the Norman Conquest we find in England an 
officer of the crown called the lord high constable, whose 
duties, powers, and Jurisdiction were in most respects like 
those of the Constable of France. Since the attmnder of 
the Duke of Bnckingham for high treason in tbe reign 
of Henry VIII., the c^ce of lord high constable has been 
extinct; and since that time it has never been granted to 
any subject, excepting for some special occasion, such as 
the king’s coronation, or trials of peers. 

The office of constable at common law is a yearly ap¬ 
pointment, and if any officer bos served longer than a year 
tho justices at quarter sessions will, upon his application, 
discharge him, and appoint another officer in his stead. 

By the Metropolitan Police Acts, 10 Geo. IV. c. 44, and 
2 & 3 VicL c. 47, the police are appointed by direction 
of the secretory of state, and sworn in as constables by 
the commlBsioncrs; and in boroughs affected by the provi¬ 
sions of the Mnnicipal Beform Act (5 & 6 Will IV. c. 76) 
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constables nro now appointed by the watch comniitt<*e, 
under the authority of the 7Gth section of that statute. 
County police must he appointed by the justicoa at quar¬ 
ter sessions, under 19 &. 20 Viet. c. (59; constables (police*) 
for the protection of property on eanuls and rivers, by 
justices in counties, and by the watch committee in bor- 
oupbs, under 8 & 4 Viet, c. 50. By 5 & C Viet, c, 109, 
parish cotistahlcs may be appointrri by Die justices from 
the lists t(i be returned by the vestries. 

Besides these constables the magistrutRs of Iwrougha are 
anthorized, upon infonnation that distnrlmnccs exist or are 
apprehended, to appoint special constables, and two or more 
justices of Dir peace may exercise similar authority. 

In general all personM In a district are liable to servo ns 
constables at common law; and it is obligatory upon a 
ctaistnble who has been nppomled to sen'o the office, unless 
he can bhow* some lawful exemption, and if he refuse to 
m'r\’C ho may ho fined or punished by indictment. Certain 
persons are exempt from serving the offic-c, as members of 
the colleges of physicians and surgeons, and Dig Apotlie- 
caries' Company in London, pnetisiiig barristers, attorneys, 
dissenting ininiKters following no trade nr employment otlu*r 
than tliHl of a schoolmaster, KchoohTia.stcrs, and others. 

Every constable, whether a jietty coiisfable or u police 
constabie, Jijuh authorlly to arrest persons who commit an 
affray, assault, or breach of the peace in hh presence^ ami 
keep them in safe erfstody till they can bo hrouglit before a 
magistrate. By the Metropolitan Police Act and the Muni - 
<dpal Corporation Iteform Act, coiistablcK appouited under 
those acts imay, in charges of petty misdemeanour in the 
iiight-tiine, take bail by recogius.'inee for the appearance of 
the offender before a ni.igistratc within a limited time. 

A constable who h.*is reasonable eauso to snspoct that 
a felony has been committed may arrest and detain the, 
supposed offendiT until lie can be brought lieforu a magis¬ 
trate to have his cnndncl investigated. A eauslablc is 
bound to arrest any person wliom he sees committing a 
felony, or any person whom another charges with having 
committed a felony; but, generally spe.aking, he lias no 
authority to arrest for a mijwlenieuuour either upon liis 
own reasonable suspicion or the ch.argo of unother person 
without a magistrate’s ^irrant. 

In the oxenntion of a w'arrant a constable acts only os a 
ministerial officer to the magistrate wlio signs it. He is 
the proper officer to a justice of the peace, and is bound to 
oxeento his warrants, and may bo indicted for disobeying 
them. It is bis duty to execute the warrant of a magis¬ 
trate as scon as it comes to hi.s hands, and where ho 
arrests, or distrains, or does any other act, though it is 
not necessary tluit he sliould show his warrant, he ought 
always to give notice of it, and it is prudent to produce it 
when it is demanded; but as the warrant constitutes his 
justification ho is not required to part with it If thu 
constable has a legal warrant to arrest for felony or brcacli 
•of tho peace he may break open doors after having de¬ 
manded admittanco and given notiea of his warrant, and if 
after such notice he is resisted and killed it will be murder. 

GONSTABZJB, JOHN, was bom at East Bcrgholt, 
in Suffolk, in 1776, In his youth he was placed for about 
A year with a miller to h*am the business, but his time was 
chiefly spent in contemplating aud studying tho beauties of 
natural scenery. The result was his adoption of lond- 
scape-painDng as a profession, and in 1800 he was ad¬ 
mitted 08 a student to tho Royal Academy. In 1810 he 
was elected an associate of tho Royal Academy, and at 
length, in 1829, a momber of that body. He died in 1887. 

Constable piuntcd many excellent pictures, and all his 
works have improved mueff in colour by age; the “ Com 
Field,’’ in the National Gallery, is a very good spccimcR 
cf his stylo, and is indeed one of his b^t works. The 
“Salisbury Cathedral," “Hampstead Heath,” and tl, 
** Glebe Farm," are also among bis best productions. His 


style is original and peculiar, and his scenes arc generally 
oxti'cmRly simple, for his attention was more engrossed by 
certain minuiiic aud transient effects in nature than by a 
love for the picturesque, or what may be termed scenery. 
Ills works exercised considerable influence over the French 
landscape .art of his day. 

CON'BTANCS or CON'STANZ (lioden S€e\ the 
ancient Lacun lirit/antiniu^ a large lake in Die south-west 
of Germany, is the common pmperty of Austria, Bavaria, 
Wflrtemberg, Baden, and Switzerland. It is 1283 feet 
above the level of the sea; its greatest*length is about 45 
miles; its greatest breadth about 19; .and iteaverage deptli 
is 320 feet, the greatest being tHM. Jt is divided into 
Tipper Lake and I/iwer Ijike, of wliieli the upper is by 
far the most considerable. The Ixiwor l.nkc is subdivided 
into the Zellor See, which is about GO fi-et deep, and con¬ 
tains tho island of Reiclienau, belonging to Baden, and the 
Hnter See, through whicli the Rhine flows. 'Die northera- 
mnst bight, wliicli contains the island of Meluau, .alHt» 
belonging to TTaden, and the island of Lindnu. is called Lake 
Bodmer, or the Heberlingcr See. The Rhino enters tho 
lake at Rheineck, and loaves it at Stein. A great number 
of other streams empty theniselves into lake .Constance. 
Owing to its great depth it is seldom frozen over. It is 
subject to sudden risings of its watiTs; in 1770 it rose 
in one hour from 20 to 2'1 feet above the ordinary level. 
There is a consIdiTable Inafllc on Die bike in eorn, timber, 
cattle, wine, fruit, iSc. Tli« lako abounds in water-fowl 
and fisli, csjH.'cialIy trout of enormous size and sturgeon. 
Its environs present very picturesque scenery. 

CON'STANCS (Costnitz), a fortified town, the eapitiil 
of the Budeu cirelo c»f the lake, slaiuls on thu. south bank 
of the Like of Constance, at the point wlicre the Rhino 
leaves it, and has fiOdO inhabitants. It lia.a manufactures 
of silk, cotton, and watches. The most remarkable build¬ 
ings in th(* town .are—the eathodrul; the ancient Dominican 
nionastcrj’, now u cotton factary ; the Kaufhans, or mart, 
once a Carthusian monastery; .and the Petershausen, an 
old convent in the suburb of Petershausen which is now 
tin* palace of tlie grand-duke. Constance is the seat 
of a bisliop, of various official deitartments, and has a 
lyecum, gymnasium, liospitol, and nunnerj’. A conncil 
was lield herein 1414, which condemned Hnssand Jerome 
of Prague to Dio stake, deposed tho three rival popes, 
John XXIII., Gregory XII., and Benedict XIII., and 
elected Martin V. 

CON'STANCK, THE COUNCIL OF. was osRctnbled 
in 1414 at the reqnest of the Emperor Sigismund, chiefly to 
put an end to the great Rcliism during which John XXIIL, 
Gregory XII., and Benedict XTII. each claimed tho rank 
and office of sovereign pontiff. Gregory was tho pope of 
Rome, Benedict of Avignon, and John ii^ succeeded Alex¬ 
ander V., who was elected in 1409 by the Council of Pisa 
to end the schism. John proved so bad a man and so 
worthless a pope that tho cardinals called this second 
council to consider what to do, sincit all three ]>opc8, he of 
Rome, ho of Avignon, and he of tho church, alike despis* d 
their authority, and the affairs of the ehnreh were in hope¬ 
less confusion. Tho council in 1416 deposed all three and 
elected Ottoiio. Cardin,al Colonna, as legitimate or church- 
pope by the title of Martin V. It was on this occasion 
that a c.anon or decree was passed asserting the supremacy 
of a general council over the pope. The council was al&o 
engaged in the trial of John Huss, who was summoned to 
appear hefora it, and was arrested by order of the council, 
notM'ithstanding a safeguard from the emperor. Flis doc¬ 
trines were condemned as heretical, and us ho would not 
rctnict ho w'as publicly degraded from his priestly office 
and bnrnt. Tlie conncil condomned likewise the doctrines 
of Wycliffe, most of which were identical with those of 
Hn^. Jeromo of Prague, a disciple of Hnss, having been 
brought before the council, first retracted his teacher's 
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doctrines; but being BtUl kept in prison, as bis retraction succeeded more than once in making at least reasonablei, 
was not considored to i>e sinrere, be demanded a public nicasaros which would otherwise have been reactionary. 
uiKrumcc, at which ho declared tliat ho hod recanted only Still tiie overthrow of the effete monarchy was must weU 
through a temporary weakness, and tliat ho persisted in come to the political philosopher, when at the close of bis 
his master's ductriiies, u]k>ii which he was also condemned long struggle he saw constitutional principles reach the 
and burnt at the stake. ’ throne of France with Louis Philippe. He lived only five 

Tlie iM)u>icii Jiad promised to occupy itself with a reform months to enjoy his trinmph. Perhaps if bo had not been 
of church disciplinu, which was much wanted in that ago; old and feeble Constant miglit have hindered the return 
but it (lid little in that way, having been abruptly dissolved to mouarcbical intrigues, which cost Louis Philippo hit 
by the new pope, Martin V., in April, 1418. I'ho Council . crown and Franco a quarter of a century of freedom, 
of Constance is one of the most noted in tlic history of the. > CONSTAKTZ'NAorCOX'STAisj.’li«li(the Qoaihan- 

ciiuri li, and was one of the most nunierous ovor assembled, ; tkynah of the Arabs), the capital of the French province 
being composed of nearly 5000 dignitaries of all ranks, j of Constantina in Algiers, stauds on a high rocky inland 
fidin prin(‘.(!s and cardinals to priests I peninsula formed by the Bummel, at a distance of 185 

CON'STANS, Emperor of Kunio from a.i>. 337 to 350, miles K. by S. from the city of Algiers, and 45 due S. from 
was tile youngest son of Constantine the <ireat, and hod i the Mediterranean. The peninsula is joined to the ad- 
for his portion, at his father's death, Italy, Africa, and ! jacent country by an isthmus on the south-west side. The 
lllyricum. Ilia older brother attacked him, was defeated, \ number of inhabitants in 1883 was 85,000, of whom about 
and killed near A(iuileifl, in 340, after which Coustans | 27,000 were natives. The principal native mouufactares 
became ompen^r of tbe \vliulc West. Magnentins, com- are woollen and leathern goods. The city is snrrounded by 
mnndcr of the troops in Guul, having revolted against him, old walls, aud entered by four gates, tlm elegant structure 
Constnns, who happened to be in that province nt the time, and sculptured decorations of which prove tlicm to be the 
tied towards Spain, but was overtukeu at the fool of the work of the Romans. The interior of the town has nothing 
Pyrenees by sonui emissaries of Mogncnthis, and killed, remarkable. Tfic streets are narrow and ill laid unt. Tfaa 
in the year 3hu. Coustans protected the Christian faith, houses arc low and wiUiont windows; aud they have slop- 
as established by the Council of Nice, against the Arians ing roofs, a circuinstanco that dem^tos a colder climate 
and Donatists. After his death Magncntius took pusses- i than that of the sea-coust, where *the houses have fiat 
sion of Italy and of Rome, luid styled himsedf Augustus, i roofs, to whicli tlio inhabitants ascend in the evening to 
until he was overthrown by Constantius. 1 enjoy the .'tool breeze. The town was anciently the capital 

CON'STANT, a (juantity wliich reinoiiw the same \ of Numidia, and was known ns Carta or Cirto. 
throughout a problem. Thus in the question, ^'Reijuired I CON'STANTINS THE QKXAT, the first Christian 
that point pi a circle whicli is at a given distance from a emperor, whose full name was Flavius Valerius Constanti- 
given straight lino," the radius of the circle is a constant, iius. was the sou of Cc^NSTAirriusCuLORUS, and was bom 
Nutbing is more common in matlKtinaticul works than in 274. Being in Britain at the time of his father's death, 
the term rnriatiojt of constant*^ wJiieh appears a contra- in3UG, ho was proclaimed emperor by the soldiers, but he 
diction. But its meaning is os follows:—A quantity which i prudently referred his nomination to Galenas, liislsto father’s 
upon one sup^Kisition would remain constant becomes colleague in the empire, who acknowledged him only as 
variablo by the introduidiun of another supposition. Tims, Guesar and governor of the provinces which had lung been 
tukuig into account the earth's attraction only, the ion- administered by his father. Maxentius, the son of Maxi- 
gitudo of the moon's node is constant; but, by the attruc- niiun, caused a revolt at Rome while Golerius was absent 
tiou of the sun and planets, its pluc.e is slowly changed, in tlio Kost, and Maximian himself, having come to Rome, 
la this case one of the constants is said to vary. resumed the title of emperor, whjeh he bad laid down in 

CONSTANT, BENJAMIN, on eminent French the previous year, and took Maxentius as Ids colleagao. 
statesman and writer, whose full name was iicnri Benjamin Fearing the vengeance of Galorius, Maximian wont to meet 
Constant du Rcbccque, was burn ut Lausanne, whither his Coustaiitine in Gaul, and gave him liis daughter Fausta in 
family hud been driven on account of faith, in 1787, and marriage. Constantine wok now acknowledged emperor of 
iUed at Paris in 1830. For some years he studied in the West. There were at this time six emperors, Maximian, 
i'nglnad, ut Oxford and at Edinburgh Universities; aud Maxentius, Galcrius, Constantine, Maxitnin, and Lioinioa. 

was doubtless in tiiis way tliat he acquircKl his love for, Maximian attempted to dispossess Constantine of his 
Hud his complete acquaintance with, tlie principles of con- authority by exciting his soldiers to revolt, bnt he wee 
htitutiunal government. Thi'so principles he endcavuuicd taken at Massilia by Constantine, aud, although his father- 
to bring forward in the stormy period of the great Frcncli in-law aud colleague in the empire, was put to death. In 
Revolution, by which time he had n*turuc‘d to his own the year 311 Galerius published an edict to stop the per- 
couiitr)'. it Is needless to say Jio hud no effect upon the sccutiun against the Christians; this document bears the 
violent men who hold all power. He continued his efforts name of three emperors, Galcrius, Cuiistantine, and Lici- 
through tlio Directoiy, and, as was but too natural, iucurred nius. Galcrius soon after dying, Licinius took possession 
tile hatred of Bonapaito wliim first consul. Con.stant was | of his dominions as far as tbe Hellespont, and Maximin 
at this time connected with Madume dc Sta8l, and the angiy had Asia. Maxentius continued to govern Italy, and was 
tyrant drove them both from the (^mntry. It is stated iimking warlike preparations against the other emperors, 
that the rupture of their friendly relations in 1808 aiose when Constantiiie moved with an anny from Gaul to 
from Constant having oftored her marriage. To this exile j attack him, 312. Constantine marched upon Romo, 
we owe the novels “Adolphe” and “Ctfcile,” some fine i where he defeated Maxentius a few miles from the capital, 
translations and essays, and greut(T part of the excellent i on tiic right bank of the Tiber. In rocrossing the bridge 
work on Religion: iU Source, its Fonn, and its Develop- in his flight, Maxentius was drowned. Gonstautine entered 
meut,” wliich in a literary sense was the work of his lifo. liomc on the 20th of October, and was acknowledged 
He argues for the eternal and ini{H'rishab]e nature of the emperor by the senate, who ordered tbo well-known 
spirit of religion, though eiishrined in an ever-changing form, triumphal arch fseo Romax ARCiiiTKtrruKKj to be raised 
yet always clearly traceable by tin^ eyes of cJiarituble faith, to him us the liberator of ^ome. Ho is said to have 
On Nnpoluon's downfall Constniit rcturnod to France, bclmved with moderation after his victory. It was in this 
He essayed to beat his much-loved coustitutloual principles campaign that Oonstaiitinc was converted to Christianity, 
into the stubborn minds of the Bourbon kings aftey the Kear Yerona he saw in tbe sky a burning cross with the 
ivstoiatioo. His work was not uUugetber in vain, for ho inscription in Greek, L'a touto uika, translated by tho 
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Noman Catholic Chnrch to the Latin, Hoc signo vincarU^ 

lly thia symbul cunquur;*’ and tlie night before the battle 
he dreamt that he was ctiininandod by an angel to inscribe 
tlie sacred monogram of Clirist upon his soldiers’ shields. 
This was the origin of the famous Labaniin. See Ban^kk. 

In tlie year 313, Licinlns came to Knmc, and married 
Cunstantia, the sister of Constantine. Licinius put Maxi- 
min and all his family to death, and the empire was 
divided between him and Constantine. 

Constantine now openly favoured tlio Christian com¬ 
munion. He ordered a coundl of the bishops of the West 
to assemble at Arles to settle the schism of the Donatists, 
and went himself to Arles. Constantine next ycai* fought 
against and defeated Liciulus at Cibates and Adrianople, 
and took as the price of peace lllyricnm, Macedonia, and 
Greece. Liciiuns was again in arms in 323, but was de¬ 
feated and tideen; bo was put to death in 324. Constantine 
spent several years in visiting the provinces of tlie empire, 
and promulgating uew laws, which wei'u conceived for the 
most part in a hnmaue and lilMTai spirit. He also pro¬ 
hibited nocturnal assemblies ami certain obscene rites of 
])aganism, but ho did not attempt to forbid the exercise 
of the old religion. By an edict of March, 321, ho hud 
ordered the observance of the Sunday, and abstinence from 
work on tliat day. Constantine, being now (323) master 
of the whole empire, extended to the Hast his laws in 
favour of the Christian religion. In 325 he assembled the 
first universal Oonucil of Nicsca (Cuuncil of Nice), which 
he attended in persun. • 

In the year 32G he repaired to Milan, and tlien to Romo, 
lie romoinod at Hume a short time, and left it in disgust, 
never to return to it. About the year .328 Ounstontine 
began to build his new capital, which was called after his 
name Constautiuople, or the city of Constantine. It was 
a Christian city, chiefly inliahited by Ohristiaiis, and no 
heathen temples were built In it. In May, 330, the new 
town was solemnly dedicated to the Virgin Mary. In the 
year 823 he recalled seveml Ariau bishops, Kusebius of 
Nicomedia among others, who had been exiled hy the 
Council of Nicsea. Atlmnasius having opposed the re¬ 
admission of tho Arians into the church communion, this 
led to a long controversy, which lasted til) tho death of tlie 
emperor, which took place in the year 337, when he was 
preparing to'march against the IVrsians, who had com¬ 
menced hostilities. He fell ill at Nicomedia, and died in 
his sixty-fourth year. Kusebius had baptized him shortly 
before bis death. His body was transferred to Constan¬ 
tinople, where it was buried, after a sumptuous funeral. 
Tho senate of Rome placed him among the gods, and the 
Christians of the East reckoned him among the saints; his 
festival is still celebrated by the Greek, Coptic, and Russian 
churches, on the 2Utof May. 

Constantine’s empire fell to his sons Constantine 11., 
CoMSTAimus, and Cokstaivs; the first was almost at 
onco slain by Oonstans at Aquiloia. Thoro was also a later 
Constantine, a usurper, in Honorius’ reign, emperor of tho 
West, ruling, by seizure, over Gaul and Spain, lie was 
defeated and killed ill prison in 411. Several of the later 
Greek emperors, or emperors of the East, bore the name 
of Constantine, the only one of note being Constantino 
Porphyrogenitus (911-969). 

OONSTANTlNO'PZiX (ifiambouT)^ the capital of the 
Turkish Kmpiro, is situated on tho European side of the 
strait called the Bosphorus, which conueets tlie Sea of 
Marmora with the Block Sen. liicludiiig tho suburbs it 
has 900,000 inhabitants, composed of Turks, Arabians, 
Greeks, Anneiiians, Europeans, and Jews. 

Tho city stands on a sloping promontory of triangular 
shape, Laving one side towtfds the SDutli, resting on the 
Sea of Marmora; a second facing tho north-east, which 
runs along the western shore of tlie Golden Hoi'n, a deep 
inlet from the Bosphorus, which forms tlie harbour; while 


the third side faces the west, and is defended by a double 
line of high and strong walls, fiauked with towers, which 
were erected by Tlicodosius II. Tho southern side of the 
city, extending from the Seven Towers, tho most south¬ 
western point on the Si‘a of Seraglio Point on 

the Bosphorus, is 5 miles in length. Tho uorth-eobtem 
side, extending from this lost-inontinned point to the 
Ua'ivttu-Seral or Menagerie, is upwards of 8 miles lung; 
and the western side, from tho Menagerie to tho Seven 
Towers, has a length of 4 miles. The walls on this lust 
side were formerly pierced by 7 splendid gules, but none 
of these now exist. Of the pi'csent gates tho most famous 
is tho Tup-Kapu, or Cannon Gate, in defence of which the 
last Greek emperor, Coostaiitiiic Pnlseulugus, fidl, and by a 
brooch close to w*hich the 'lurks mode their triumphal entry 
into the captured city, 29th May, Id.'iH. A little north 
f the Tup-Kupu the small river Lycus fiuws through tho 
city in a S.S.K. direction to the Sea of Marmora. Outbido 
the walls the gi'uund is laid out for a considerable space lii 
cemeteries, wdth dark cypresses and wliite marble tombs, 
except to tlie northward, in wliich direction tlie subai'b of 
Eyuh and others stretch for about u mile furtlier along the 
Golden Horn. Along the Sea of Marmora and the harbour 
there were formerly walls and gates, but as they were de¬ 
caying most of them were removed in 1HU8. 

In the angle betweeu tho Bosphorus and the Gulden 
Horn, oil the north side of the latter, is the suburb of 
Gulata, which w’lis first built by the Genoese, and is now 
the principal place of residence for merchants and fureiguers; 
liioro also the custom-house is situated, and foreign ships 
discharge and load. Nortli of Galata lies the suburb of 
Peru, the residenee of the fureJgu utiibusHudors, to the N.E. 
of which is the quarter of Demctri, the residence of tho 
Greeks. Eastward of Galata lies the suburb nf Top-Klimm, 
with its beautiful arabesque fomilain and artillery barracks; 
and along tho northern shore of the Bosphorus buildings, 
cemeteries, and gardens extend fur above 2 miles further. 
Along the north-eastern shore of the Golden Horn are the 
principal industrial establishments. Stamboul and Galata 
were formerly joined at the entrance of the harbour of the 
Golden Horn by two lung pontoon bridges, but in 1876 a 
new bridge, with good footpaths and carriage way, which 
liad been ton years in con.structinn, was opened. Com¬ 
munication between tlie citv and the north-eastern subnrb 
is also kept up bygi'cat numbers of caujuen^ or light steamers, 
the constant plying of which ueross the Golden Horn pro- 
Bcnts a very auiinatcil appearance in the daytimt*. By the 
stutie moans active connuuniciiliou is also kept up with tho 
large subiirh of Scutari, on the Asiatic side of the Bos¬ 
phorus, which is 2000 yards across from Seraglio Point, 
lu Scutari there arc silk and cotton factories, large wuro- 
houses for corn for the supply of the capital, and the largest 
us well as most beautiful of the Turkish oemeten’es. 

Tho harbour formed by the Golden Horn is deep, com¬ 
modious, well shelU*red, and capable of contaiuing uhuvo 
1000 large ships, which may load and unload ahingside 
the quays. 

The articles of import arc dye-stufis, ::ugar, spirits, 
woollen and eottun guods, cutlery, cuals, iron, furniture, 
butter, cheese. Hour, paper, glass, watches, jewelry, &.C. 
Ulie exports are wool, cuttun, silk, opium, otto of roses, 
wax, hides, bullion, diamonds, guats’ hmr aud skins, 
tobacco, i>ux-wood, mohair, yarn, &.e. Steamers ply regu¬ 
larly to Trieste, Smyrna, Odessii, the Danube, Trebizund, 
and the United Kingdom. 

Away fi'um the shores uf tho Gulden Horn, tho bazaara, 
and mtu'kets, tlie traffic in Stambom is by nu means con¬ 
siderable, and many of the upper quarters have u silent, 
dHsoIato look, suggesting the iilea of a falling ufi' (n the 
population. It is not so iu any of the streets uf Peru and 
Galata,«wherc the crush and din are iiH*css:uit. On both 
hides of tho borbuur, wherever the bustle is .at its height, 
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three features are painfully strikin^-^thc multitude and 
importunity of loathsoino bt‘*;pirs, (ho shouting and bawl¬ 
ing of itinerant vendors, and the tortui*c of the hainals 
or street porters, who stiiigglc and stagger on their way, 
bent double under their on^nnous loads. 

Oonbtantiuo])lc Iins been much improved in recent years. 
Gas has hem introduced, several Eurnpenu banks cstah- 
lishod, and newspapers ai'o now issued in the Turkish, 
Frencli, Greek, Armenian, Bulgarian, Italian, and English 
languages. Much, however, still remains to be done, 
more especially in the construction of good roads in and 
around the city. 

The area of the triangle on whieh the city stands is occu¬ 
pied by gentle hills, wliich arc highest tow'ards the land 
side, and groilually deuliue to Seraglio ]*oint, the Sea of 
Marmora, and the port. As Borne was built on seven hills, 
80 the Bomaii fonnders of C»nstan(in<»ple called tlicse the 
Seven Hills. The ridge of the first hill, setting out from 
the most eastern was, until recently, eoveretl by the 
Serai, or Pnlacc of the Sultan, behiud which, a little on the 
reverse of the hill, the dome of Santa So))lna showed itself. 
This palace and its j^ardens (»eeiipied an area of .*1 miles in 
circuit, and covered the greater ])art of the site of the 
ancient Byzantium. Jt was destmyed by fire in 18G3. 
Eroin the circumstance that the princijtal cntraJice to tlic 
Seraglio was by a huge tiirreled gJite the phra.se 

“Sublime l*<irtc” Ims been used as equivalent for the court 
of the Sultan. Thu second hill is crowned by the hold and 
lofty dome of the Osnmnieh Mosiiue. 'I'lie still loftier 
Mo.Hque of Solyuian the Magniticeut towers on the third 
hill; while the lofty aqueduct of the Emperor Vulens, 
which still pours its flootl of water into tho fountains of 
the city, unites the summits of the third and fourth lulls. 
On a fifth point, tho most elevated of the Httlc chain 
within tho tri.anglc, there is a sbrnder lofty tower, built in 
1828, in whieh a gu:ird is constantly kept to watch the 
breaking out of fires, which arc very frequent and destnic- 
tivo in a city where all the private habitations are buill 
almost entirely of wood. The situation of Constantinople 
upon iiills is the main cause, not only of its ple.tiircKque 
b^utiful appeariincc, but of its salubrity and comparative 
cleanliness. The low'or edge of the city which touches the 
jiort and the suburb of Galai aie, however, filthy. 

With the exception of tho land walls and the Mosqnc 
of Santa Sophia, there does not remain much of tlie 
Byzantine arciiitecture. The Turks, instead of digging in 
tho quarry, have knocked down the Grecian buildings to 
use tho luaturiulsin tlicir mosques, minarets, .and fountains, 
or to cut them up into tombstones. There is a vast sub¬ 
terranean edifice (called by the Turks the Palace of the 
Thousand and One l‘illars), tho roof of which is suxipoited 
by an immense number of columns, each column being 
formed of three pillars placed one on tho top of the other. 
It was originally ono of the immense cisterns or reservoirs 
made hy tlie Greek emperors, and was always ke])t full of 
water to supply the city iu case of n siege. Must of them 
liave long ago been destroyed or sulTcred to go to ruin. This 
particular one is dry. There is another which still exists 
os a ci.stem, and may be described as a subterranean 
lake, extending under several streets, having an arched 
roof that covers and cone4*als it, supported on 836 marble 
pillars. Tho famous hippodrome, to wliicli the Turks 
give tho translated name At-Meidan, or horse-course, 
retains little of its ancient ajilcndour. It is now not a 
dreus, ))ut an oblong open space, about 800 paces long 
by 150 wide. 

Many of tho mosques, of which the city e^ontalns up¬ 
wards of 300, are distinguished by great grandeur and 
beauty. There are fourteen chief or imperial inoaqnca, 
all lofty and magnificent in their general dimensions, and 
built from base to dome of enduring materials, obiefiy of 
white marble slightly tinged with gray. Some of these 


have two, some four, and ono (that of Sultan Ahmed) has 
even six of those light, thin, lofty. arrowy, and most grace¬ 
ful towers called minarets. The Mosque of Santa Sophia, 
once a Christian cathedral, and rich in historical racnl- 
lections, is described in the article Soi>niA, Santa. Tho 
Mosque of the Snltan Ahmed is deemed tho grandest 
ddificc in Constantinople. The colleges and hospitals, 
which are generally attaclu'd to or near the great mosques, 
ofl'er no striking architcetiirul features; hut some of the 
detached rhapcls or scpulchrcH (turbos), where sultans, 
viziers, and otlier great personages repose, are handsome. 
There arc several Greek cliurches, nndor a patriarch with 
twelve KytKHbil bishops. There in also an Armenian 
jiatriarah, and several Roman Catholic and Protestant 
places of worship. Among tho Latter is a handsome 
eliuruh, opened in 1868, which was erected by Mubse.rip- 
tion ill ineiuory of the British sailors and soldici*s wlio 
died during the Oriinean War. The spacious barracks 
may be reckoned among tho public oniaments of the eiiy 
and suburbs. 

The public baths, of which there arc 130 withiq the 
walls, with their very low and small flat domes, do not 
contribute to the beauty of the city extenially, though 
within many of them are exceedingly handsome and 
spacious. Tho pulillc fountains are numerous; some of 
them, with their pure w'hitc marble fa 9 ndcs, elaborate 
arabesque ornaments, and Chinese roofs, are most beauti¬ 
ful uhj(‘ctH. All the water, the daily consumption of wliicli 
is immcr.ise, is conveyed hy subteri'anean aqueducts from 
artificial lakes 10 or 12 mihts distant from the city, except 
that brought by the aqueduct of the Emperor Valeus. 
With the cxc**pti(»n of one very long street, which traverses 
the city nearly from the high walls of tho Seraglio to the 
gate of Adrianople, the strccds are narrow, winding, and 
niicoimiionly dull and deserted. Tho gaz^oo or sboA- 
nishins (x>rojecling windows) are latticed and closed; and 
many of the housc.^ have no windows at all towards tho 
street, hut only a long nariw dingy door. All the life 
and activity of the interior of the city ore concentrated in 
the bazaars. The city is the terminns of two lines of 
railway, and an nndei^mnd line of about a mile in lengtli 
was finished in 1875, connecting Galata witli era. There 
arc tramways in all the leading thoroughfares. 

During the Rosso-Turldsh war in 1877-78 the Russian 
army advanced to within sight of Constantinople, the for¬ 
tifications around which were greatly strcngtlicned, under 
the direction of General Baker, after the treaty of Berlin. 

Constantinople covers tho site of the ancient Byzantiuk. 
The present city was founded in a.d. 828 by the Emperor 
Constantine, who gave it his name, enriched it with 
treasures of art taken from all ports of tho Roman world, 
and soon made it tlie rival of Home itself. It was taken 
from tho degenerate Greeks in 1204 by the Venetians 
(under tho blind old Doge Dondolo) aud tho Franks, who 
attacked it on tho side of the port. After remaining fifty- 
seven years in the liands of the Franks, it was retaken 
by tho Greeks in 1261. It was taken by the Turks in 
1458, when the Turkish crescent and star were assumed 
by tho conquerors from the Greeks. 

COKSTAN'TZUS, the name of tw'o Roman emperors. 

CoNSTANTius Cin.oBus (the Pale), was a successful 
general and statesman wlio was rewarded hy Diocletian in 
202 by being mode Crcsar (i.e. hoir-prcsumptivc to the 
empire), and apjKiiiited to govern Britain, Gaul, and Spain. 
He married tho daughter of tlie Emperor Maximian, Dio- 
rletian^s colleague in the empire. He defeated and slew 
tho usurper Allectus in Britain, 296, and kept the 
Alemanni in (;heck upon the Continent Maximian and 
Diocletian abdicated together in 305, and Constantiua 
became emperor jointly with Galerins. Constantins died 
next year at York, whither bis son CoNSTAinrxNB (after¬ 
wards “ tho Groat”) had accompanied him. 
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CoTTSTATmra II. was the f^randRon of the preceding;, 
and second son of Constantine tiik Gukat by Kausta, 
daughter of Mnximian. Ho succeeded his fatlier in a37, 
taking the East as his heritage, and at once plunged into 
war with tho Persians. Constans, who had become 
emperor of the whole Wc.st, died 860, and by the defeat of 
bis successor, the usurper Mognontius (whoso soldiers ha*d 
killed Cunstaiis), Ooiistontius became sole emperor, 853. 
Next year he made Julian tho Ca!.siir,and sent him into Gaul 
against the Germans, wlirn h« was proclaimed emporor hy 
his army in 860. Constantins died in Cilicin, on his march 
against Julian, and the latter succeeded, .’IGl. 

CONSTSLLA'TIOKS. Although the stars arc scat¬ 
tered in such profusion over tlic entire surface of the 
heavens, so that no part of the sky can bo said to bo free 
from stars, yet they are by no luejins uniformly distributed. 
Even tho most hasty glance at the heavens shows that 
the stiirs ai'O to a great extent collected together in groups, 
which are known as constellations. Tho ancients sup¬ 
posed the surface of tlio heavens to be covcrwl over with the 
outlpcs of men and of animals, so that each figure was 
to a certain extent contenninous wltli a certain group of 
stiirs. The names assigned t.o tlicsu groups have continued 
until the pn*sent day, and tliough open to innumerable ob¬ 
jections, they still often retain a place on our slur maps, and 
supply a great deal of astronomical nomenelnturc. It must 
be admitted that the constellations, with all their absurdities 
and imperfections, are still often useful; as the division 
of England into counties is very convenient, nltlfbugh tho 
boundary separating adjacent counties has often no corre¬ 
spondence with natural features, so it is often useful to have 
the heavens subdivided, e.ven in the coarsest maimer, into 
regions which are each named. We can thus allude to a 
comet ns being in Taurus, or we can tell a beginner that 
he is to search fur the grandest clnslers in Hercules and 
in Perseus, and for tho m(«t splendid nebula in Orion. 
Special names have also been assigned to the more important 
bright stars. Sirius and Vega, Arcturus and Aldebaran, 
are words familiar to all who have paid the least Attention 
to tho glories of the heavens. iJnt the stars exist in snch 
myriads (there are upwards of 300,000 actually majiped 
in the northern hemisphere alone) that special naming on 
any large scale is quite out of the question. About tho 
year 1610 Bayer introduced tlie system of stellar nomen- 
clatnre which has been retained to tho present day. In 
this system individual stare are specified by the letters of 
the Greek alphabet, followed by the genitivo O/Jise of the 
name of the constellation in which they arc found. Tho 
olph&beticAl order of tho letters is intended to correspond 
with the gn^tioDB of brightness in the difierent stars. 
Thus • Tauri, or Alpha in Sio constellation of the Bull, is 
tho brightest star in that group, being in fact tlie star 
otherwise well known as Aldebaran. Tho next brightest 
star is Tauri, and so on. ' After all the Greek letters 
have been exhausted, the Latin alphabet and siinpli 
numerals are used. Tho whole subject of star nomencla¬ 
ture is in great, though it may be unavoidable, confusion. 
When we have said that the present system is perhaps 
better than no system at all, we have exhausted nearly all 
that can be smd in its favour. It fortunately happens 
that without any names whatever we can always identify 
oven the most minute star of the many millions which are 
a^wn over the sky. Astronomers can always define a 
star perfectly by stating its Riqiit Ascbnhion and 
Declination, as well os the number which expresses its 
magnitude. 

Our Plates contain maps of the northern and southern 
celestial hemispheres, with the gonstcUatioua marked 
thereon. The polo is at the centre of each map, and the 
equator is at its circumference. The first object to bo 
identified (wo suppose tho observer to be in or about the 
latitude of the United Kingdom) is tho Great Bear, which 


will bo recognised in tho heavens by seven remarkable 
stnrH. On the map of the northern hemisphere the shoul¬ 
der of tho Great Bear is intersected by the lino from the 
centre to the numeral X of tho circumference. Pour of the 
stars form a sort of rectangle ia the body of tho Bear, and 
tho otlier three form his toil. 

Tho two stars at the liead end of the rectangle, marked 
« and /3 on tho map, form what oro known ns the poiniert. 
They point almost directly up to the most remarlmblo star 
in tho northern heavens, the Pole Star itself, which lies 
quite close to the centre of tho map. Once the Great 
Hear ami the Pole Star have been recognized, it is easy to 
hceorao acquainted with Home other constellations. If you 
.Iraw aline from tho muidic star, Miza, of the Bciu'^s tail 
to the P<do Star, and produce that line nearly as far again, 
you are conducteil to a rinnurkablc group known as Cassio¬ 
peia, tho five leading stars of which resemble a cajutal W 
turned towards the pole. 

TJjo Great Hi-ar, Cassiopeia, and other constellations 
lying near the north pole, nro visibbs eveiy idoar night 
from the United Kingdom. Hut cuiislellations nearer the 
south- i,i‘. those which lie nearer to the margin of the 
map tl»an the ceiilrci—rise and set every tweuty-lour hours. 
To see them it is necessary that tho time wlicn they are 
above the horizon shall at all events overlap the time 
when tho sun is below tho horizon. The niiiiutes .are 
marked round tho margin of the maps to show the corre- 
iponding position of the sun. Thus in August Cancer and 
Lon rise and set with the sun, and of course need not be 
looked for at that season. To find the constellations 
winch adorn tlic sky on a fine night iu August, wo look at 
the fipposite side of the map and find Pegasus, Cygnus, 
and Aquil.a, while lower down iu the south wo see Capri- 
cornusand AquariuK(secmap of Soutiiekn llKMisriiEUK). 

The four stars fonning the great square of Pegasus arc 
each about as bright as the seven stars of the Great Bear. 
Tho H(iinire of Pegasus will bo most easily detected by 
drawing two lines through « and ? of the Great Bear to 
the Pole Star. These lines continued on beyond Cassio¬ 
peia to about the same distance as Ca.ssiopeia is from tho 
Pole Star, include between them the groat square of Pegasus. 
The three stars a, y of the square Ixdong to the con- 
st<dlatioii Pegasus, but with the irrepcnlarity which the 
boundaries of the constellations so often show, the fourtli 
star of the square marked « belongs to Andromeda. Two 
other stars, 0 and y, belonging also to Andromeda, can be 
readily determined, os they point nearly towards «. Tho 
liuc forming A and y in Andromeda, produced away from 
Pegasus, points to the brightest star,«, in the constellation 
Perseus. Tho seven stars, viz.« Persci; «, 0, y Andromedtt; 
and «, 01 y Pegasi, form a very remarkable group, and once 
they have been recognized they will aid in finding out many 
other constellations. • Pcrsci has on either side tlm stars 
y and 9 btdonging to the same constellation. If the arc 
fonued by these three be coutiiiucd for a short distance 
with tho same curvature, it will indicate the S])lcudid stu'* 
Capella in Auriga. On the convex side of the same arc 
will bo found the celebrated variable star 0 Persei, com¬ 
monly known ns Algol. If we draw an arc from « to J 
Persei, and tlien prolong it with a flexure concave towards 
Algol, the curve will discover t and z Persei, and entering 
Taurus will terminate iu that mc»t exquisite group tho 
Pleiades. The Pleiades arc to some extent a miniature of 
the Great Bear, but the Little Bear known to astronomers 
is not tho Pleiades. Tho Little Bear is a group of which 
tho Pole Star forms the tip of the tail, and the rest of the 
stars are unimportant, the principal being the pur 0 and y^ 
which asc sometimes spoken of as the Giiard*, 

If we join the Pole Star to Capella, and produce the 
joining line beyond Capella, we come to tho splendid con¬ 
stellation of Orion, celebrated alike for the brilliancy of its 
stars and for the marvellous nebula which it contains. The 
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brtghtoBr Btar, • Orion, marked Betelgeux on the map, is 
remarkable for its ruddy lm«. The belt of Orion is formed 
by the three stars 3, g; the first of these lies extremely 
eloso to tho equator. The belt is surrounded by the 
quadrilateral funned by the four stars «, y, «. (Both 
maps must be coiiKiilted, ns Orion is cut in twain by the 
equator.) m and arc both of tho first magnitude, and 
tbo latter has Bigel us its synonym. The three stars in 
the belt of Orion point downwards to Sirius, the brigldcst 
star in the heavens, which, with a few other stars of no 
particular brilliancy, forms tlie constellation Canis Major. 
The line formed hy the belt of Orion, prolonged upwards, 
jKiints out the brightest star in Taurus, also known as 
Aldcbarun. A line drawn from 3 to /3 in the Great Bear, 
and produced sufficiently far, leads to the two stars of the 
second magnitude named Castor and Pollux in the cou- 
Ktellation Gemiui. Tho student will turn specially to 
Castor, as his tcloscope shows it to be a nohh* double. The 
same lino continued u little further will pass neai' the first 
maguituds star Prucyuii in the constellation of Canis Minor. 
Tiie dimctioii of the two pointers, and «, of the Great 
Bear produced beyond 0 to a distance about tiro times as 
fur as from m to fi, ])em‘trates the constellation Leo. The 
stars in this constellation have a sicklc-lIke funii, wliich 
will he easily rememhered when once identified. Loo is 
Hpecialiy celehrati^d as being tlic region from wliich the 
great November (12-11) siiowers of hhooling stars appear to 
diverge. If we follow the curve indicated by the staiH 
fi, 3, ill Ursa Major, about once and a hull ns far 
again as from fi to 2 , wc shall arrive at a semicircular 
group named Corona llorculus; the largest of the btors is 
of the second mnguilude. It was in the constellation of 
Corona that the wonderful variable star suddenly tmrst 
forth lu the yeai* 18fi6. Prolonging the tail of tbo Great 
Bear, and following the curve whie.li it suggests, we coiiio 
to tho brilliant Arcturus, the brightest star in the con> 
stellation of Bootes, lying almost in the radius from the 
Pole to Aiv. By contiuuing the line joining m and y in 
the Great Bear, and by nun’ing it so as to present its 
convexity to Arctui-us, we shall be conducted to a star of 
the first magnitude lu tho coiiRtellutiuii Virgo, known os 
tSpica, or « Yirginis. The star fi Leoiiis, otherwise called 
i>eDebula, whicii is at the tail of Leo, forms one vertex of 
a very striking equilateral triangle, of whieli Arcturus and 
Spica arc the two remaining vertices. Vega, one of the 
must hiilliaiit stars in tlic heavens, is tlie brightest point 
in I^yra. It will bo easy to recognize Voga os the vertex 
of a nearly riglit-augled triangle constructed on the line 
juiuiiig the Pole Star to Arcturus. (The instructions here 
given relate to the appearance of the )i<‘avc'ns on tho map, 
and the figures are necessarily distorted; for example, tliis 
triangle is by no means right-angled.) Four other stars in 
Lyra fonn a parallelogram; they arc fi, y, 3, 32. Cygnus 
is a noblo object set iu the Milky Way between Vega and 
the great square of Pegosns. There are five principal stai’s 
in Cygnus, among which fi Cygni, at the beak of the ilying 
Swan, is one of the most brilliantly coloured doubles in the 
whole heavens. A line from Vega across fi Cygni con¬ 
tinued al>out half os far again conducts to Aquila, a group 
characterized by three stars iieoi’ly in a line—the middle 
star is the brightest. It is m Aquilfe or Altair. 

A few constellutloiiH having bi'eil learned progress will 
be greatly focilitatid. The student will rapidly glance from 
tlic heavens to the map, and rice versa, and readily find 
the rMnaiiiing groups; fur exainpb', as ho knows Corona 
and Taui’us, he will eitsily detoet lleicules, which lies bc- 
tweon them, and if on a Hummer night he sees a brilliant 
red star in a group low down lielow Hercules the maps will 
quickly tell him that the star is Aut:m*s in Scorpio. The 
planets tfupiter, Saturn, Mars, and Venus may sometimes 
confuse him. They arc of course not iu the maps, as their 
places are constantly changing. Sc'o Im.xVxkt. 


CONSTlPA'TIOK» or confinement of the bowels, ia 
caused by an uudue retention or imperfect evacuation of 
the fofces. In the natural course the food, after digestion 
in the stomach, passes down into the intestines, and by the 
contraction of their muscular coats it is propelled onward 
until, tho iintritive matter being absorbed, the waste porUon 
is expelled from tho body. In the majority of cases of 
persons enjoying robust health, fliis ejection takes place 
once during a day of twenty-four hoars, but there are 
many exceptions to tliis rule. Owing to peculiarity of 
constitution many people who enjoy good liaalth have 
their bowels Rdlevod only once every two or three days, 
and in some rare cases only once in a week or fortnight. 

Where constipation is present the motions are nut only 
of iusulficicMit frequency, but they are usually deficient in 
quantity, diy, bard, and either dark or clay-coloured. The 
('ifects of constipation arc always disagreeable, and where 
it is prolonged or persistent, may be of a very serious 
character. The most common ore those which are generally 
groujied togctlicr under the common name of dyspepsia. 
There is disordered appetite, which is either capryouR, 
deficient, or voracious; a foul tongue, focHd breath, ai^ity, 
wiml, and biliary disturbance. Tbo more general efiects 
are lassitude of body and mind, headache, fiushing of tlie 
face, a sensation of giddiness, or a dry and hot skin, with 
a good deal of thirst. Tiiere is also a general drowsiness, 
though sleep is often unrefreshing, and there is frequently 
imiel) irritability of temper nnd des})ondcncy of ipiud. 
Tho moie remote conscqueiieeB are sicsk headache, munor- 
rluigia, cH>ld feet, neuralgia, and numbness of tho limbs. 
In addition to this long list of evils, which might be cou- 
biderably inereasc'd, habitual cunsti|iation fre<jueiitly causes 
nmcli local trouble, such as piles, and it is frequently found 
to have preceded serious menial disease. 

Of the causes of constipation perhaps tho most common 
is the want of proper attention to tho calls of nature. 
Instead of a prompt and regular response defo^tion is 
postponed unduly, or is performed hurriedly and incom¬ 
pletely, with tbo result that the sensibility of the nerves 
of tlic bowel becomes blunted, and its action sluggish 
and tuqiid. Want of exercise, mental anxiety, sedentary 
occupations, prolonged sleep, and the eating of iudi^stible 
articles of food may also be enumerated among the common 
causes of this complaint. It is often a troublesome 
attendant on pregnancy, the period after confinement, or 
where there is prolonged lactation. Another cause of 
constipation Is the constant use of aporients, which, while 
afibrding temporary relief, may when injudicioubly resorted 
to only serve to luereose the disorder. 

The treatment of constipation should always have in 
view two objects—1, the immediate removal of the im¬ 
pacted fieeeK; and 2, tbo change of the pathological con¬ 
dition of the system in general, or of the stomach and 
bowels, on which the faec^ retention depends. For the 
first object only the milder purgatives should be employed, 
among tho must useful being aloes, senna, rhubarb, castor 
oil, colocynlh, and podophyllum. In many cases the use of 
an enema is preferable to the action of drugs. Warm or 
tepid water may be used for this purpose, a pint of cither 
being generally sufficient, though where the retention has 
been prolonged a larger quantity may be used to advantage. 

The second object must be attained by a corefnl atten¬ 
tion to the circumstances which have brought about the 
dist'asc, and a correction of such habits as have induced it. 
Tlic use of mild ajierientB may have to bo continued for a 
time, and only gradually given up as tbo bowels acquire a 
more healthy tone, but much may be done without the use 
of medi<‘ino at all. First In importance is Hie formation of 
u n'gular habit of defteention. A person who has suffered 
fiuin constipation ought to endeavour to perform this func¬ 
tion at one regular hour every day, and an effort, even a 
])ro1ongcd effort, should bo umde. though there may not be 
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the Klightest disposition felfc towards it. Friction or knfad* 
ing of the abdomen is often nw'ful when applied every 
morning, and sometimes a flannel belt may Im) worn with 
advantage. Early rising, sponging the b^y with cold 
water, and a moderate amount of exercise, are all benefi¬ 
cial, but exhausting muscnlar exertion should bo avoided. 
A practice of taking a tumbler of cold water the first 
thing in tlie morning is by many persoits found qnitc suffi¬ 
cient to keep the bowels regular. Where this Is found to 
cause fiatulonco it is well to begin with a smaller quantity 
and gradually incrooso it; on the other hand, some people 
require a larger amount and take a pint regularly without 
inconvenience. There are many articles of diet also which 
assist the action of the lK)wela Ripe fruit, figs, prunes, 
brown or whole meal broad, oatmeal porridge, oils and 
fats, and hot coffee sweetened with brown sugar, are ull 
nseful for this purpose, though the selection must he left 
to individual experience. Tbo practice of tobacco smoking 
after meals, in mf>dem.tion, has often proved betiefieial m 
cases of habitual constipation. Trousseau, the eminent 
Frei^h physician, had such a high opinion of the use of 
tobacco for overcoiniug constipation that ho even recom¬ 
mended ladies to smoke cigarettes for that purpose. On 
the other hand, it must be borne in mind that tho habit of 
smoking in excess, besides cansing other injuiies to the 
system, often brings about a condition of chronic dyspepsia, 
with ail its attendant evils in its train. The use of the 
natnral purgative waters, such as the Carlsbad, Fricdrich- 
shall, Pullim, and HunyadI, when taken in small«doscB, is 
often beueficutl in cases of habitual constipation, and tonics, 
such as gentian, nux vomica, quinine, iron, &c., are vain- 
able adjuncts to a conrse of treatment for this complaint. 

GONSTrr'mENT asubibi.y was tho title of the 
governing body of France from 22nd June, 1789, to 80th 
September, 1791. It arose out of tho assembling of the 
Statcs-general by Louis XVI. in tlie general bankruptcy 
and break-up of tho kingdom. The clergy and noblcs&o 
having refused to act with the liert-etat^ the king an¬ 
nounced on the memorable date alwve named that if the 
quarrel between the estates continued longer he (Louis) 
would by himself achieve the happiness of his people. 
Whereupon the Third EstatCi already united by tho ** oath 
of tho Tennis-court” of two days before (oaUi of mutual 
support sworn when they found themselves locked out of 
their meeting-hall by royal order on 20th Jnne), proclaimed 
itself the National Assembly, and was joined by a great 
part of the other two estates. Its debates on the new con- 
stitutiou, now become absolutely necessary, were inaugurated 
by the fall of the Bastille (14th .Tuly, 1789). The royal 
family was brought from Versailles to Paris ou 6th Octo¬ 
ber, after the so-called insurrection of women,” and the 
emigration of the noblesse at once began. Tlie Constituent 
Assembly already held its meetings in Paris. The 14 th July, 
1790, saw the Federation of all France'—dubbed by Carlyle 
the Feast of Pikes”—grandly celebrated in the Champ do 
Mars. Mirabeau died early next year, and with him went 
tho chief hope of bringing the royal family to some terms 
of reason with the A^mbly. On 2Uth June, 1791, this 
wretched family endeavoured to escape, and were miserably 
captured and brought back in five days, to be hold hence¬ 
forth in honourable” bondage, stricUy w*atchcd. On 14th 
September the king accepted the now finished constitution, 
and on the 80th the Assembly broke up, its work ter- 
nunated. The Le^latlvo Assembly, its creation and suc¬ 
cessor (intended to be the first of such, but in reality tho 
first and the last), came into being the next day (Ist Octo¬ 
ber, 1791), to give way in its tom, in one short twelve- 
month, to that terrible National Convention whose name 
is even yet a horror to all meiL 

OOMTITIT'TZON. In modem politics this term 
signifieB the existence of certain fundamental rules or laws, 
either written or consuetudinary, by which the general 


form of administration in a given country is regulated. 
Tho words exmstitutional and unconstitutional appear to 
be only strictly applicable when the sovereign power is 
wsted in more persuns than one, and when certain rules 
are laid down to define and limit the relations of the legis¬ 
lative, exitentive, and judicial powers of the state. In 
some countries most of these rules are written and drawn 
up in the form of a code of articles, os, for instance, hi 
Switzerland and the United States. In others they are 
only partially written, os in the case of England, where 
some of the most important of the provisions of the con¬ 
stitution rest entirely npon prece<lent and custom. Whetlier 
written or nnwritten, however, it is a recognized principle 
that ail laws passed by the legislature and all the acts of the 
exeentivo to be lepil must las within tlie lines of tlio con¬ 
stitution. This principle can be best illustrated from tho 
practice of the United States of America, where it is re¬ 
quired that all laws passed by tiio separate KtntcK for their 
own self-government shall be in Imimony with the pro¬ 
visions of the constitution drawn up originally in 1789, to 
which every state has given its separate ratifinitinn ; and 
where a supremo court is constituted, which bos power to 
decide whether any given law is constitutional or not. 

As, however, a conKtitution in its strict sense implies a 
system of law e.stabliHhcd by the sovereign power of a 
state for its own r^ildancc, it follows that the sovereign 
power can change tins conKtitution whenever it pleases, and 
in doing so acts neither constitntiunally nor unconstitu¬ 
tionally, Imt simply exercises its legitimate function. No 
body can act unconstitntlonaliy except a l>udy which has 
received authority from a higher power and acts contrary 
to the terms which fix that authority. Wherever, then, 
there is sovereign power—consulting eitliiT of one, as the 
autocrat of Russia; of three meiiibers, king, lords, and 
c^immons, as in England (provided these three members do 
possess the complutu soversign power); or of all tho malcH 
born of American citizens and of n given age, and of all 
naturalized foreigners, as in must of the United Slates of 
North America—sneh sovereign power cannot act unexm- 
stitntlonally; for to act nnc-oiistitutionaHy would bo to 
act against a rule imposed by some superior authority, 
which would be a contradiction. In general tbo term con¬ 
stitutional is not given to autocratic governments, but is 
limited to such as admit a largo portion of tho people to a 
share in the government, and where the national will is 
recognized as the centre of power. Tlius in Europe the 
governments of England, France, Belgium, Holland, Swit¬ 
zerland, &<!., would bo termed constitutional, and the term 
would even include such governments as those of Pmssta 
or Austria, but it would not be used to describe tho sys¬ 
tems of Russia or Turkey. The English constitution is 
not founded on any single written instrument, but it rosts 
upon a few fnndamcntal principles which are nnnhange- 
able, since they have developed from the heart of the ]»eoplo 
themselves. Of such principles tho chief is the right of 
the people to tax itself, dating from Magna Oharta. 
Another is tho right of equal justice, formulated at last 
in tho Hals'as Corpus Act of Charles II. Another is the 
retention of the power of the sword in the hands of the 
people, the army being voted only from year to year by 
the annual Mutiny Bill. Of late there has grown up a 
principle now and for the last half century as fundamental 
with 118 as tho preceding, that the House of CommonR 
shall dictate the composition of the ministry. I'liis had 
long been aimed at, but was only at last attained tlirougli 
tho all-powerful “ jiower of the purse.” In fact the group 
of principles called tho English cunstitutlou is tho outcome 
of the experience of more than 600 years, during which 
tho prineiplo of self-government has steadily grown from 
its earliest rudimentary forms up to its present Rn])rcmacy. 
It was in December, 1264, that letters were written in tho 
king’s name by Simon de Moutfort, earl of Leicester, by 
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wluch tlio connties and all tiin important towns wera in- 
vitcd to send rcprcsmitutiveH to London to confer witli tlie 
barons and the cler;^ on tlic aflairs of the kingdom; and 
tliuQgb, like many oilier refuriiia, tbc principle of repre¬ 
sentation had to wait awhile befoi'C it was fully rccugnizcdf 
it ultimately dxxanie Kystematizedf in Uio fonn of the 
present IIousu of Commons, as a permanent part of the 
constitution. At first subordinato and inferior in power 
and authority to the other elements of the govcnimcnt, it 
has, after many stiiigglcs, attained during tho present 
century its position as the chief jiow’cr of the state. 
Theoretically in Kngland the supreme power is divided into 
the legislative and executive, the former being vesled iu 
tho Sovereign and Parliament jointly, Iho latter in the 
Mivercign alone. Practically tho legislative function is 
exercised by Parliament alone, niid tlie executive by those 
minister who form the oubinet (tlic cabinet Ims no legal 
existence as yet). In theory the sovereign is invested with 
supreme power and authority, .and the InTcdilary House 
of Peers enjoys equal influciiec with the elected House of 
Commons, and every change in the luw.s of the countiy 
must receive the imlrpciident sanction of all tlircc powers. 
In practice the entire power of the crown is vested in tho 
ministry for tlx* time being, and it would be an oUcnce 
against the unwritten law of Hie noiistUulioii for tho sove¬ 
reign to refuse assent to any bill lliat had passed both 
Houses. WIhmi any coiiflict- ari.si's uj»on matters of im¬ 
portance [)ftwi*en tlie two Houses, it has now conns to he 
equally part of lhat nnwrith'ii law that the will of the 
House of Coiiiiiioii.s shall in the cud prevail, since it more 
luliy represents the will of the nation. 

In earlier times it was almost mi axiom among iuiglisli- 
uieii that the constitution of the c(»untr) w'os, in its eoii- 
ccplion at least, the jwrfee.tion of political wisdom, and 
that it cumhined all the advantages of monarchy, urlbloe- 
lacy, and democracy, without the attendant disadvantages 
entailed by either of these forms ahme. In the present 
period such speculations are little rcgard<*d, but wlien a 
eumparison is made between the constitution of Knglaud 
and the forms of government that prevail iu other coun- 
trie.s, it must he admitted that our own allows all tliu 
liberty and self-government jxiKsible under tho freest re¬ 
public, without imposing the serious inconveniences wiiicli 
at present appear to ho inseparahh' from that form of 
government. See also Paui.tament, 

For tlie history of tho Knglish Coiihlitution, see De 
T.olmoV “ Constitution of England ” (Lond. 11^07), Hal- 
lam*H **Coiistitutiunal History England” (latest edition, 
Ixind. 1854). Sir E. Creuw's “Eise and Ih-ogress of the 
Kiiglibli^ Constitution” (latest edition, 18(i2). See also 
Sir T, Erskiue May’s ^ OmslitiUional llistory of England 
since the Accession of George III.” (Lend. IKliri), and his 
treatise on the “ Usiigcs of Parliament” (sixth edition, 
Loud. J8G8). All these, thongh g<»od uutlmrities, ui'o sur¬ 
passed by llie leaiiicd and aceurntu work of Professor 
Stubbs—**Constitutional History of England” (Lend. 
1880). A veiy usofnl text-book is that of Taswcll- 
Ijingmead,*^ English Constitntioual History ”(Jx>nd. 1875). 

COKSTZTUTXONS. ZBIPERIAX. Tim I iivtiu word 
comiilutio (from comtiluere^ to set up, to establish) 
signifies any dis^Hjsition or a^ipointment. The di^rreos and 
decisions of Homan einporors are also cAlIcd constitutione.^; 
and, according to Gains (“ Comracutarie.s,” i. 5), an iinperml 
constitution is wlmt tho emperor declares by a decree, or 
an edict, or a letter. Th.at modem signification of tlio 
term wliich dunotoB the fundamental law of u state (sco 
Constitution) wuh not in use among the Homans; 
yet Cicero (“De Hepublica,” i, 45) employs the word to 
express a similar notion. 

Tho last and most important collection of Homan 
imperial constitntions was mode by tbc order of Justinian. 
£Soo Ci>i)K.3 The word constitutions in tho sense of on 


imperial edict was used by tho German emperors and 
their imitators; for example, tlio celebrated Coustilutiuns 
of Frederick II., often appended to the Corpus Juia.s 
CiviLis, and our own Constitatious of Ci.auundon. 

Tht ApostolicMl CoiutUuUoMt are a code of regula¬ 
tions attributed by scvurul ecclesiastical writers to tho 
apostles, and said to have been collected by Clemens 
Humanns. The collection consists of eight books, con¬ 
taining a great many precepts and rules concerning the 
discipline, doctrine, and ceremonies of the church. 

Tho authenticity and date of this work liuvo bcon a 
subject of much learned contention; and thongli by far 
the greater number of critics have pronounced it to he u 
pseudonymous compilation, made iu tho third or fourtli 
century, there have liecii some who support tliu opinion of 
its apostolical origin. 

CONSUA'LIA, n solemn festival in honour of Cuiibus, 
the god of feccret counsel, held over a buried altar, wliiclf 
was yearly dng about and uncovered in the Cii-cus Maxi¬ 
mus on 21ftt August. Haccs and games took place, and all 
beasts of burden w'ore garlands and were freed from work. 
Honiulus discovered tbc altar, invented the ceremonies (pos¬ 
sibly tlm god also), and at one of the earliest celebrations 
committed the famous crime of the rape of tho Sauinkh. 

CON'SUBSTANTIA'TION, the doctrine concerning 
the eue.harist adopted liy tho Lutheran Ghurcdi, by which it 
is declared that tho body of tbc J.ord Jesus Christ is 
united with the elements after their consecration. See 
TltANSWlSTjft<TIATJON. 

CON'SUI. was the title of the tw'o chief officers or 
magistrates in the Homan republic^ King Tarqoinius Su- 
perbus having been expelled from Hume, B.c. 50U, a repub¬ 
lic was established. Instead of kings, two functionaries, 
called at first proetors, and subsequently consuls, WTro ap¬ 
pointed to udtninister the riqiublic. The first consols weru 
Lucius Junius Brutus and Lucius Tarqninius Collatlnus. 
The consuls were unimally elected in tho cornitia con- 
turinta, and at first only chosen from tlie patricians. Tlio 
consuls during their time of office had the same power as 
the kiugs hod : they had the excentive power of the state, 
the authority culled imperium, including the supremo 
military command, &c., and jurisdiction, or the supreme 
administration of the law. They presided in the senate, 
and the bnsiness in tho coniitia curiatu and iu the cornitia 
centuriata was conducted by them. The consuls created 
tlio qusestors of tho public treasury, and thus had gicat 
influence in (ho administration of tho treasury. 

Tho cousiihs possessed tho same cxterniU insignia of 
honour as the kings, except the gulden crown and the 
trabea (purple cloak), which latter they were only allowed 
to wear in u triumph. In the absemblles of tho people 
tln 7 sat on the seHa curuUn (an ornamented chair). 
Twelve lictnrs, with the fusees and axes, as tho symbol of 
the iMinsnls* power, preceded each of them at first; but 
P. yuleriuH, called I’oplicoln, curtailed the external symbols 
of their authority. In tbo city, the axes were taken from 
tbc fasces, and only one of tho consuls w'As prt'codcd by 
the twelve lictors. In n.c. 3G6, after a long struggle be¬ 
tween the patricians and the plebeians, the first plebeian 
consul was elected in virtue of tho Licinian law. After¬ 
wards })oth consols were on several occasions plebeians. 

in the meantime tho extension of the state iimdo it 
impossible for tho consuls to perform tho iucroosed dutic's 
of their office, and new functionaries wero created. In 
U.C. 442 the censors were created, and in u.c. 3G5 tho 
)ira*tnr8: the prcctors exercised the jurisdiction as supreme 
111 Agist rates which had formerly been exercised by tho consuls. 

The imperium, or military command, was granted to tho 
consuls by the lex enriata, whereby a province (promn<nny 
was assigned to them. Tho term provincia originally 
denoted the power given to discharge some public duty 
out of Uomo, particulariy the command of the army iu 
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conquered countries; and these countries tbenisclvcs were 
call^ promneite (provinces). Wlicn a consul, after the 
expiration of his term of office, was appointed to remain in 
his province, ho was called pmconsul. Bj a law passed 
R.O. 181, a person was not cligihlo to tho consulship until 
ho was forty-three years of ago; hut this law was not 
always observed. Tho tfnio of olectinu varied at different 
periods of tlie commonwealth; but the consuls were always 
chosen some time before they entered on office, and were 
then called Dcsij;nati. The titnu of euti-ancc on office 
likewise varied, but about u.c. Iu4 it was fixed that they 
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should always enter on their office on the Ist of January. 
The years were named afh’r the consuls, and animal 
rof^isters were kept for that purpose, wliicff wests culled 
Fasti CoiisiilureH. 

From the time of Julius Ocesar, who was consul for life 
and named his collea^;ue, the consulate ^adually lost all Us 
powers, and under tlio emperors it sank to u mere name. 
Vet consuls were slill annually elected by tho p«tn»le, until 
tho time of Tiberius, who ordered that they should he 
chosen by tho senate. The number of the consuls was 
much augmented by the emperors; and several kinds of 
consuls were inaile, ns cowtvleH ardiitaru, after whom tlio 
years still were called; coiisuhs tdected by the 

emperors; .and coumhs hon(yraru^ who Lad title and rank, 
hut no power. TJio last consul after whom the year was 
lionoiuinutcd was FI. liubllius, junior, at Cnnstantiiiople iu 
tho year 1294 a.ii.cj. or 641 a,i>., in the reign of the Em¬ 
peror Justinian; and at Uunie, Dei'. Thood. J'uuHims. 630. 
Napoleon Bonaparte revived the oflico of consul in 1799, 
throeconsulsrulinglhcrepublicof France. SecC’oNsui.ATi':. 

CON'SUZi (rnGre.uiitile). Thi.s word, like many otiier 
Roman terms, has passed into the languages of Europe, 
and has been used in various souses in modern times. 
The Genoese used to station consuls in the factories or 
ports whicli they established. RieJicIct (“ Bictionnaiie ") 
speaks of a consnl as a judge at Paris who settled disputes 
among mcrchuuls; his offiui lasted only a year. 

A modem consul is an officer appointed by a govern¬ 
ment to reside in some foreign c-ouutry. The duties of 
on English consul will be best understood from tlio 
following epitome of the general instructions with which 
be is furnislicd on bis npj>ointmcnt:— 

His lii’st duty is to exhibit bis commission—either 
directly, or through the British ainbassixdoi' — to the 
authorities of the country to which he is accredited, and 
to obtain tbeir sanctiun to his appointment. Tho docn- 
nteut in wliich this sanction is commnuicaled is called an 
e:taquaiuT\ its issue must precede the commencement of 
his consular dutifis, and its ])u8sc8sioii secures to the consul 
‘^tho enjoyment of such privileges, immunities, and exemp¬ 
tions as have been enjoyed by his predecessors, and as arc 
usually granteti to consuls in tho country in which he is to 
reside.” It must bo the particular study of tlie consul “to 
become conversant with the laws and general principles 
■wMch relate to the trade of Great Britain with foreign 
ports; to make himself acquainted with the language and 


with tho municipal laws of the country wherein he resides, 
and especially such as have any conucctioii with the trade 
of the two countries.” It is the consul’s principal duty 
to protect and promote the lawful trade and trading 
intorests of Great Britain by every fair and proper 
means;” but Im is at the same time “to caution all 
British subjiHits against cairying on an illicit commerce 
to tho detriment of the revenue and iu viol.ition of tbo 
laws and regulations of England, or of the country In which 
lie resides; ” and iio is to give notice to his own govern¬ 
ment of any attianpt at sucli Mlicit trading. The consul 
is “ to give his best advice and assistance, whenever called 
upon, to her Majesty’s trading subjects, quieting their 
differenees, promoting peace, hannony, and good-will 
among them, and roncilintmg us much ns possible tho 
subjects of tlie two cmintrlcK upon all points of ditrercnco 
which may fall under his cugniy.ance.” Should any 
attempts be made (o injure Britisii subjects in p(>rsoii or 
iu property, lie is to uphold their rightful Interests and 
the jirlvllcgcs secured to them by tr«aly. If in such 
cases redress rannot be oiitiiined fium the local adminis¬ 
tration, he must ap)))y to the British minister at the court 
j of the country iu which he resides, nn<l place the matter in 
his hands. 'Hie consul must transmit to the secretary of 
state for foi*cign atlaivs, at tin* end «»f every year, a return 
of the trade can'ied on .at the diil'erent ports w'ithin his 
consulate, according to a form prt'serihed. It is further 
I his duty to kcej) his own government informed as to tlm 
; .afipi'aranee of any infectious disease at his ]iince of rcsi* 
deiioc. 'I’lio consul Is rcqniied to atl'oid relief to any dis- 
Iressod British sejnnen, or other Biilish subjects thrown 
upon the coast, and ho is empowered to procure for such 
jiersons tli(‘ ineuiis of returning to England, lie is to 
furnish iiitelligcnec to tho eomnianders of queen’s ships 
I touching at his )>orl, and to olituin for them, when required, 

I supplies of water and piuvisions. and ho is to exert himself 
to recover all wrecks and stoi-es bidonging to queen’s ships 
when found at sea and hrouglii iiit<i tin* port wliere he resides. 

In most cases consuls .are subjects or citizens of tho 
st:itt5 by which Ihcy^ .*iie ajqioiiited, but this js by no means 
an invarialilo rule, and they an; soinetiiiie.s (lio suhjurts or 
citizeiiK of the eoimlry in whie.li they reside, or of somo 
other country hneigii to hotJi, In tlie loss iinport.'in& 
places persons are usually sideclcd for tilling llie office 
iroiu among the mercantile class, .and it very commonly 
hapiieiis that they are engagiul in commercial pursuits at 
the port where tln-ir offie.iol n'sidencu is iixed. 

Consular officers (embraeing the four classes of cunsuls- 
geiicru), consuls, vltut-coiisuls, and consular ngtmts) nro 
appointed hy the Englisli goveriniienl at nil the chief ports 
with which the nation has commercial relations, hnt tiio 
precise number is always vaiying. The salaries jiaid vary 
not only in tho manner above stated, hnt likewi.se according 
to tho particular circumstances attending the ajijHtintmeiil, 
a residence in .some countries being neci ssarily more exjjcn- 
eivo thon in others. Many con.snlir agents are nnjaiid. 

CON'SUIiATC ('oas7i/o/as.eousiilship), in France 
(1799-1804). On tho f.ill of the l>irert<»rv in Fraucu in 
November, 1799, a new constitution was forced by tho army 
upon the Coutieil of Five Hnndied, by which the supremo 
power was vested iu three consids. Of Ihesothc first con¬ 
sul jiossessed alnio.st. absuliito power .and a yearly incomu 
of 690.0UU fmiu’s, while the two utbei*N received 160,900 
francs only, anil acted more like mere clerks tb.an rulers. 
BonaiKu te w.xs, it need scarcely be g;iid, made first couhiil, 
while ^Si^ye8 and Duelos, mul ufterwanis Cainb«een'*s and 
Uibrun, filled tlie two Hiibordinato post.?. In .\ngusl, 1802, 
Bonaparte was elected first consul for life, .and ut his resi- 
denc<' in the Tuileries livi*d in almost royal state .^uiTounded 
hy a throng of bis favourite generals, in May, 1804, tho 
universal adminition excited by liis military successes cul- 
nilu.atcd in an ofler of the crown, uiid in December of that 
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ypiir tlio period of the consnlnte wjw terminftted by liia 
coronation by the fKtpc* aa Kinficror of the French. 

CONStJMP'TlON (or, as it is toclmically called, 
PhthiMs) is a disease marked by morbid clmnj^'s in tlie 
]unp;8 Accompanied by general wasting;. It is a disease 
tlmt. may conte on at any period of life, but most cases 
occur between the a^cs of twenty and thirty. In respect 
of sex coiiKumption destroys more females than males in 
the ratio of 4’155 to 3’771. 

Th(5 cjmses of consumption may be divided into the 
rein<»te and tlie exciting, hr those w’hich induce the con¬ 
stitutional predisposition and those which determine tin* 
local deposition of tubercles after such predisposition is 
established. The hrst class of causes operates by modifying 
the whole system, the other by <letcrmining in a system so 
mudidod the particular morbid netbm of wliich tuberculosis 
is the result. Of the remote causes, or those which induee 
the constitutional tendency, perhaps the most powerful Is 
that which arises from family predisposition. Investiga¬ 
tions carried on in one of the large I<ondon hospibils devoted 
to this disease showed that among tlw jioorcr classes heredi¬ 
tary predisposition—that is, where one or both parents 
were affected—could bo found in one out. of every four of 
the patients treated. In 1000 eases of the disease in the 
upper (duKses Dr. C. T. Williams found direct hereditary 
predisposition to the extent of 12 per cent., and family pre- 
dis{>os[t!uii to the extejit of per cent. By some autho¬ 
rities it is considered that the disease itself is transmitted, 
while others think that it is only a general weakness or 
constitutional debility (liat is bereditaiy'. Certainly it does 
not follow of necessity that because a person e.omes of a 
family having a tendency to consumption that he will suffer 
from tlio aifeetion, but such a pcmon,if exposed to exciting 
causes, will be inure likely to become affeeted than one horn 
of healthy parents. Next to family pn^lisposition a seden¬ 
tary life is a frequent source of disease, more especially when 
associated witii a confined posture of the body and impure 
air. The effects of the latter causes arc much intensified 
by food of bad quality or insutTieient quantity, insufficient 
clothing, and oxccssivo labour. Dthcr causes may be found 
in intemperance in any shape or form, mental depression, 
imperfect dig(;Htinn,and the debility caused by acute febrile 
disease, miscArriages, unfavourable confinements, over-lacta¬ 
tion, &C. Want of proper ventilation and fresh air must 
also be included among the causes of this disease: printers, 
composllors, tailors, and shopkeepers, who live and work 
in hot gaslit rooms, being twice as Imble to the disease as 
the more favourably situated mtimbcre of the upper classes. 
Kven those members of the poorer classes whose occupa¬ 
tions compel them to be out of disirs in all weathers are 
found to be less liable to consumption than indoor workers. 
Syphilis, in aildition to its debilitating influence, which pre¬ 
disposes to the disease, has also sometimes a direct action 
upon the lungs and throat capable of developing more than 
one form of the affcciion. Of the exciting causcs of con¬ 
sumption, neglected cold and prolonged bronchitis, and the 
inhoiatiun of foreign particles into the lungs, are the must 
common. Tlicro arc certain trades which, from the last- 
nientioned cause, predis|>oBO those who follow them to this 
affection. Thns it is common among stonemasons, fork 
and needle grinders, colliers, potters, cotton carders, chaff- 
cutters, &C., iu many of whom, when the Inngs have been 
examined after death, the various irritating particles have 
been detected by the microscope imbedded In the diseased 
tissue of the Jungs. A m<ii$t and changeable climate has 
long been considered to be one of the most active causes of 
consumption, and Great Brituin, whose climate combines 
these two conditions in a remarkable degree, has been 
looked upon os a nursery for pfathisiH. Possibly too much 
Stress has been laid upon this point, but there can be no 
question that a moist atniospbei’c is more favourable to the 
development of consumption than a dry one* It is by no 


means a common complaint in Kussia or Canada, notwith¬ 
standing the long-continued cold, but it is very common in 
Holland, a country very liable to damp fogs and a moist 
state of the atmosphere, 'fho natives of somo tropical 
climates seem so little subject to diseases of the lungs that 
among 75,000 native troops in India the deaths from every 
description of disease of the lungs for an average of five 
years were not found to exceed one per 1000 annually. In 
some localities in the Andes 7000 feet and upwards above 
the sea level, and favoured with dry air and nearly con¬ 
tinuous sunshine, with a moderate temperature, consump¬ 
tion is a disease unknown among the inhabitants except as 
it may be brought in by strangers. Wetness of soil Is also 
an indisputable cause of phthihis, so much so that it has 
been found in many towns iu England, Scotland, and the 
United States of America that the death-rate from con- 
sumplion is In inverse proportion to the diymess of the site. 
Districts having a heavy impermeable soil, such as clay* 
are found to have a high mortality from diseases of tlie 
chest, and Dr. B()wditch,of the United States, says he has 
found this law hold good not only as regards villages and 
towns, but oven as regards individual houses. By many it 
is considered that a judicious system of subsoil drainage 
would contrilmto more than any thing else to tho extirpation 
of this malady. 

Tho symptoms of phthisis generally commence with a 
sliglit eongh, which at first c.scitcs no attention, but is 
regarded ns (^simple cold. It may occur only on rising in 
the inoraing, or while making any unusual exertion during 
the day, and during dry summer weather may disappear 
altogether. After a time the eoogh becomes more per¬ 
sistent and troublesome, and is attended with expectora¬ 
tion. The breathing and pulse become a little hurried after 
meals and towards evening, and at this time of the day 
there is frequently experienced a slight degree of qhilliness 
followed by heat, which continues daring the greater part 
of the night, and is succeeded towards momiug by per- 
splration. The patient likewise becomes somewhat paler, 
loses strength, is easily fatigued, and becomes thin and 
emaciated. Sometimes there is considerable disturbance 
of the digestive functions, tho tongue being white, the 
bowels sluggish, and the urine scanty. Frequently there 
is loss of hair, and in some forms of tho disease a red line 
may be observed along the margin of the gums whore they 
meet tlie teeth. These external signs, when fonnd in com¬ 
bination, must be regarded as indicating a serious affection; 
but it may be not^ hero that some of them may exist 
without there being any disease of the chest whatever. The 
morbid changes that occur in phthisis arise from the de¬ 
velopment of tubercles in the lungs. These first appear in 
the fonn of small gray semi-transparent granulations, which 
gradually enlarge and become opaque in their centre; the 
opacity increases till the whole mass becomes of a dull 
yullowish-wbite colour. After a certain time tliey soften, 
empty themselves into the bronchial tubes, and give rise to 
excavations more or less considerable. In this way almost 
the whole of both lungs may be invaded by a saccession of 
tubercles, their healthy structure being absorbed as the 
tubercles become deposited, or involved in the destructive 
process consequent upon their softening. Tubercles almost 
invariably commence at the summit of the lungs, where, as 
well as being more numerous, they are usually fonnd in a 
more advanced stage of development than in any other 
jiart Concerning the uatnre and ori^n of tuberclm there 
is much that awaits further investigation, but tbeir pre¬ 
sence in tho lungs gives rise to certain physical signs which 
can generally be detected by a skilled medical observer. 
Hence whore there is any suspicion of the existence of con¬ 
sumption, it is well to have the chest examined by a com¬ 
petent medical man as early as possible. If nothing is the 
matter then the mind of the patient is relieved, while if 
disease has commenced the earlier it is dealt with the 
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l)ettcr is the chance of recovery. If the disease he present 
after the indications muntioiied have existed for n time the 
cough is found to become more frequent, especially during 
the night, the expectoration changes its nliaracter, becoming 
yellowish in colour and nc^ uiifreqncntly being streaked 
witli blood. The breatliingand pulse ni'o more hurried, the 
perspiration becomes more copious during the night, then* 
is uu increase of fever and a more in])!!! loss of llesh, 
etrength, and colour. Tlicre is a pwmllar i)early tint to be 
observed in the white of the eye, uftuii a hectic spot upon 
the cheek, and a clubbing of the fingers and weakness of 
the voice. In the last stage of this diwa.se there is nearly 
always profuse diarrbena, the sweats and expcT.toratlon 
become more copious; the latter Womes more iinifonn in 
composition, and is separated into roundish distinct masses 
with llocculent edges. The emaemtion and debility keep 
pace with the other symptoms, and the fi’ct and ankles 
*tjwell towards evening; tiic nppetite genovally declines in 
the same proportion, and the patient dies in tl»c extreme 
degree of marasmus, not imfrequently flattering him.‘»elf to 
the last witli a speedy recovery. 

With regard to the treatment of this disease it may be 
observed that in many c/ises consumption is undoubtedly 
curable. Early detection of the disease and the iin])rove<l 
tnethodB now adopted in d<u)liiig with it have worked a 
complete revolution in the medical i<leas concerning it. 
Fonnerly it was regimled jis incurable, the nu'an duration 
of life during its existence w’as estimated two years, 
ond any medical man who professed to be imle euro it 
was rtigarded by tlie profrs.sioii lus bt'iiig a quack and an 
impostor. Now it is a well-known fwtt tluil persons may 
be consnmptivo and yet live on for ten, fifteen, or twenty 
years, and even longer, witli health suHicient for all the 
ordinary avocations of life. AVhero a tendmicy towards 
consumption is known or feared to exist mnrii may be 
done towards its prevention, lilarriages sliould be made 
with regard to the health of tlie cimtracting p.artics. 
Children, ospecially if sickly, should Ix^ reared and edu¬ 
cated with less an.victy about tlieir mental progress than 
their bodily Htrungth. 'I'lioso professions and trades 
should be avoided which combine much .sitting with a 
confined posture of body. those of tailors, sboidundcrs, 
shoemakers, milliners, laeem.aker8, engmvers, jewellers, 
watchmakers, clerks, &c., all of whom .are pocnliarly siil)- 
joct to phthisis. All occupations tiinl arc carried on in 
the open air sliould be chosen in preference to those of an 
opposite kind. Slocpiiig-rooms and sitti»g-n}nm.H Hiiould 
always be kept warm and thoroughly ventilated. Calis- 
tbenio exercises, when indulged in witli inudoration, arc 
healthful, and should by no means lie neglected. 

Where, as in many cases, it is impossible to .avoid a 
sedontary occupation, regular persistent exercise in tiic 
open air for a given period daily will have a v.a1uable (‘ffect. 
The feet should always bo well sliud and the body well 
clothed. Flannel vests and drawers sbouhl be worn, and 
core should be taken not to exjxise tlio neck and cbest 
to draughts. Where the diRea.so has already commenced 
the medical treatment consists in raising tlie Ktaiidoril of 
nutrition and in regulating the heulth generally, in the 
reduction and alleviation of the local inflammations and 
•congestions, and in combating the p.articular symptonn 
that arise. For tbo first the tonic medicines, such us iron, 
quinine, and arsenic, ore useful, but the most effective agent 
is found in cod-liver oil. Tlie nso of tills medicine has 
already been referred to fseo Cot>-livicr Oil], and it will 
bo sufficient here to repeat that tbo polo variety of this oi' 
is the best, that the dose at the commencement should b( 
«teaspoonful three times a day, and that it may be taken 
alone or floating upon any suitable liquid, and shoTild b< 
taken after mc^. 

The second object of treatment—^vix. the reduction of 
local inflammation —>18 best accomplished by counter- 
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irritation applied to the walls of the chest comliined with 
the use of suitable medicines. The portion of the chest 
learcst the affected part of tlie long may be painted over 
witli iodine liniment, or a blister as largo as a florin may 
'lu placed under cncli collar bone. The iodine must not 
« applied ton freely, or it will remove the skin, but it must 
be used sufficiently to cause a fair arnonnt of smarting, 
and when the effect ha-s pass<‘d away, say after a few days, 
it siionld 1)0 applied again. Mustard ponltices, or mnstaid 
and Unsccd combined, may bo tried an milder applications 
to produce the same result, but the iodine will be fonnd 
to be the most effective. For tbo third object—^vix. tho 
combating the ]>articu)ar symptoms tiiat arise—a great 
variety of medicines may be required. For the cough mild 
sedatives and expectorants will Im nrcessaiy. Opium or 
its salts, in combination witii chloric ether and lemon-juice 
or squills, is frequently ndininisterod«with good results. 
Night sweating may be alleviated i»y oxide of zinc, snl- 
phato of iron, or extract of boll.ndonna; while diarrhoea 
may be chocked by the use of the clialk mixture, or by 
bismuth in tin* form of carbonate or citrate. 

Tiic diet of consumptive patients sliould 1)C simple and 
nutritions; ubundniico of meat plainly riKiked, with frcsli 
vegetables and a fair amount of bread and starchy food, 
sliould be taken. Fut mmt. and f.atly nrticlos of food, 
Mieli jis crc.am, butter, suet, &e., are all useful whore they 
can be taken wiflioiit disturbing tho stomach. Milk may 
fri'cly drunk, and sugar will also be of value. Where 
milk is found to cause feelings of siekriess it should bo 
combined with lirnc-water. A very nonrishiug and easily 
digested food eouslsls of raw hccf in tiie shape of a 
pulp. It is made by scrajiing down lean rump steak, 
and it is eaten between bread and butter with a little 
pepper and suit lunl a flavouring of spice. Young 
children will sometimes take It out of a teaspoon, and 
will be able to tiigest it wlien tlic stomach will retain 
scarcely anything cl.si*. Kemoval during the early stages 
of the dise.-vso to a milder climate is often of very great 
value. There are seviTal seaside resorts on tho south 
(‘east of Kitgbmd which have a special reputation for the 
advantages they <>ffer to those suiroring from })ulinonary 
comp].T.mt.s. There are iimnernuB places also on the Cou- 
line.nt wliieli are resorted to by consumptive pitients, and 
many tr.avel ns far as Egypt, the West Indieji, the Cape, or 
Australia in search of health. Some of the best results of 
c.liange of climate have Ix'cn noticed in eonn(M*.tion with sea ® 
voy.Tges to Australia by way of the CApe. Tbo best time 
to start is th(* autumn, lety about the end of October, and 
tlie milder icinperaturo and bracing sea air will then havo 
their best effect; further, if a sailing vessel is ebosen, tho 
time of the journey to and fro covers late autumn, winter, 
and curly spring (speaking from an English point of view), 
and the patient has tbo ndvantiige of eighteen months of 
mild weather at one stretch, since, of course, the Christmas 
time In Australia is equivalent to our midsummer. 

CfONTACT-SUiSCTRXCZTY is the feeble enrrent set 
up by the mere contact of dissimilar metals, without any 
chemical action wliatevor. VoUa always assorted its exist¬ 
ence, but it was long sought to l»e explained away, till Sir 
W. Thomson in our own day fully investigated it Volta 
had found zinc to be jiositive to lend, but much more posi¬ 
tive to silver, and arranged tlie metals in a series wherein 
each one was positive to its successor and negative to its 
predecessor. This list as now amplified runs thus 
Sodium, magnesium, zinc, lead, tin, iron, copper, silver, 
gold, platinum, graplpte (carbon). The current is best 
produced when some of the junctions between tho metals 
are wanned and others left cold. The difTorcnco ill poten¬ 
tial is greater between two metals than between a metal 
and a non-motallic substance. For the relation of contact 
electricity to Voltaic electricity, or current electricity lu 
general, see Electbicitt. 

17 
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CONTA'GXOK. tho coinumninition of disea-sc by con* 
lai.l or by any oxlialod ur excreted mnttcr. The latter 
inodes are suinetiincH Uistiii^uislicd by tlie lonn infection, 
and a di>e^sc that tiiay iu* conveyed without actual contact 
i r Inoculation is tonned infectious; but tbo term eontuKion 

tiioro frequently used to include all modes whereby a 
(lisL'ase may be t^ned from one ^)crson to another. It is 
a well knoftii fact tlial a very lar;;e number of the diseases 
\.liii li all'ect tin* human body are eoiiUgious in their eliur- 
a(!{ei', .nul whatever their first origin may bo they ai*« in 
actual exjM'rience always started by pnipagation, Kjwdi 
oj iliou piiipngates itself in ith own fijrm, and in every 
n jx-tiiion t.iiere is a large, bomethnes an iiinnciisc, tnnUi- 
]>li( .it ifiu of matter posses.sing the projierty of spreading 
llu- disivtse. 'rims u single cjiso may form a centm from 
wliicb the disease, may he connnunieated to a large niimlxT 
oi |»< isons all ai*<)Uild,nnd eiicli of llieso in turn will becuims 
a siiuilar source of danger. At the lu’esent day we are all 
fauiiliiir with epidemic outbreaks of disease caused hycom- 
iiiiiiiiealiun from one to anotlier, and the netsnmts that 
it.ive eonic down to US of the spread of the blaek-death 
aiiil oilier plagues that have mvaged Europe all show tlic 
li'iiilde ennse{{uence.s of this property of extension. 

In .some, erusr's the ]M)isnn tliuL causes the disease is con- 
by tlio air, which iMViies the exhalations given nir 
fjiiiii the lung.s, throat, skin,or excrement of tiiosn* aftVcled. 
T>plius fever, searlcL fever, and its milder fonn, scarlatina, 
UMi iiisl.uiccs of this, and wliuujriug cough aud uieables are 
eun\i*)eil in the same way. Other diseasi'.s are spvc‘!ul 
ehirdly by nieauK of coutaniinat<‘d food or water taken into 
the body. Thus typhoid fever is very seldom, if ever, con¬ 
veyed by the air from tho horly of a |>alieiit, and in hospl- 
tuK the. typhoid patients are plainsl in general w.ai'ds witli- 
out iwdation anri with perfeet safety. But typhoid fever Is 
very frequently caused by the inhalation of sower gas, and 
if any of the disehargea which come from tlic body during 
tlie pi'iigi-oss c)f the disease are allowed to find their way with- | 
out disinfoctiun into a well or water-course the disease may 
he spread far and wide, ftfaiiy ])cr.sniis have died from tho 
elleets of the typhoid poison in the water with which tluur 
milk, had boon adulterated, and even from iJmt eoulaiiied 
in till! water that had ht'eii used to wash tho milk cans. 
Cliolrra also is believed to be almost entirely conveyed by 
vvati T from one person to another. 

The subject of coiilafpon has r<*eeived considerable study 
® during the past few years, and though there is much cou- 
iii'ticti with the proflagatioii of cHsotisn that requires further 
eluridation, enough lias Ih^cu learned to show that a va.st 
amount of tlic suircring and disease that exist arises from 
jircveutible causes, and from tho want of the means of pro¬ 
curing proper i.solatiuu mid disinfection. To provide for 
the timely notification of all casus of infectious disease, and 
snitahlu hospital accommodation for all sufTcrers wIiohb 
friends are unable to properly carry out the necessary 
TTK'asures of procauiion, to pnivido mortuaries for the dead, 
<li^infet•t^ng chambers lor beds, clothing, &c., or for their 
de-irnctiou and rcplacjemcnt, would no doubt entail a very 
eoiisiderablo outlay of public funds. When, however, we 
rail to miud Iho immense amouiits expended bymost civil¬ 
ized nations by way of protection from possible enemies 
from without, it affords ground for hope that with the 
inevease of knowledge smaller amounts may be found sufli- 
eient for war, and people thus better enabled to meet tho 
far more dangerous enemies within. For information as to 
the best means of prevention tlie reader may consult tho 
articles in this work dealing with ^.ho various contagious 
diseases, and also under DiNiNirKcriox. 

CONTXUPT or COUllT, Contempt of a court of 
law tnay he a disobedience of its rules, orders, or process, or 
a disturbance or interruption of its proceedings. Threat¬ 
ening an opponent during litigation, or liis legal represen- 
tuUves, dissuading or intimidatlug witnesses or jurymen, 


making improper comments dm iug the process of a trial in 
tlie jjublic press, aiv also acts of contempt which may, in 
all llic superior courts, Ik? summarily punished by fine or 
Iinprisonmoiit. Expressions of approval or the reverse on 
the part of the public mlmiltcd to a court of justice are 
.also acts of contempt, as they have a tendency to influence 
Ihe (lecisiouH of tlie Jury, lieiice tiie power vested iu tho 
judge of enforcing silence ur of clearing his court of all 
h])ectators. Contempts by n*rista«ce to tho process of a 
court, sucli as tho rcfiiKal of a sheriff to return a writ, are 
jMinisiiable by nttacliiiicui; ami if adefenduut in Chaucery, 
after holiig served wdth u Kulipuena, docs not appear within 
the time fixed by tho inilcs of the court aud pleml, answer, 
or dcinm*, Jiu is guilty of contempt of court. A debtor who 
has means but wJjo rofn.Hcs to pay after an order for pay¬ 
ment has been inadc imdiT the Debtors’ Act is also guilty 
of conteuqit of court, and becomes liable to six weeks’ im¬ 
prisonment, and sue.b imjirisonmcut does not in any way 
affeel. tbe right of the creditor to rocfwer. 

CON'TENT (bit. mntcnUifi^ contained), the quantity 
nf sjiaee l ontained iu any portion of spivee measured by the 
number of times which some arbitrary unit is contained in 
I lie 6]i;i(*e. 'J’lnis linear content is simply lengthy sujier- 
ficial (Miiileiit is arm or surfma*, solid content (in wliich 
f-ense the word Is piiiu’ipiilly used), also called is 

the number of solid unit.s cmitaiiiod in a sjiaco. These 
solid units arc always cubes, described in the unit of length. 
Tims wlicn yic iiicli or foot is employed in measuring 
lengths, the cubic iucli or cubic foot is always employed as 
llie mensuro of .solid content. 

Tbe solid c<mtent of a jmrnlJelojdpod (or pai'allcl-sided 
figure, such as a brick) is found by inuUipl}ing together 
tbo units iu the lengths of its three dimensions. Thus 8 
foot of length, 2J feet of bro,adth, and 4. feet of height, 
giv(5 8 X X 3b cubic foot 

Tlie solid content of any cylinder or prism is found by 
multiplying tugotber tbe number of squai-o units iu tho 
base and tho number of linear units in the altitude, and 
oue-third of a similar product is tho content of a pyramid 
or a cone. Tho content of any irregular solid bounded by 
lil.anrs mu.st bo found by dividing it into pyramids. 

Weight w thus connected with content accurately enough 
for common purposes. Multiply tlie number of cubic 
by 100b the specific gravity-—the result is the num¬ 
ber of onncM avoirdupois. Roughly, multiply tho numl)er 
of cubic foot by the specific gravity, and five-ninths of tbo 
result is the number of ewts. Tims the specific gravity of 
hriek being 2, a cube of bricks 20 feet long every way 
woigb.s I of 20 X X 20 X 2, or «889 cwts. 

To find the solid content of a sphere, take Vi? the 
cube of tbe radius. Tims the railius of a sphere being 4 feet, 
the number of cubic feet contuinod is 4® X 377 90, or 268. 

CONTXGU'ITY. THE LAW OF, one of tbe moia 
filatures lU Professor Bain’s exposition of tho intellect, ia 
thus stated by him:—“ Actions, sensations, and states of 
feelipg occuiriiig together or in close sacccssion, tend to 
grow together or cohere in Ktich a way that when any of 
them is aftenvards pri^Kentcd to the mind tho othi7H aro 
apt to be brongiit up iu idea.” This is tJio origin of all 
tlio forms of association of ideas, of relentivcness, ur in 
general of memory, and is a fundamental property of the 
mind, bow acquired or how developed originally we know 
not, but capabic, a.H wo know, of great increase by cm’cfnl 
training, or of decrease by neglect. It applies to trains 
of movements, of sens.'itions, of emotions, &c. The act of 
w'alking is a favonrite example of a.Hsocmted movements, 
aud that of articulate speech another, since by long bubit 
both these highly complicated groups of movement are 
called forth by apparently one openitiou of tho will. 

CONTOE'NZAra KXDALS are ancient coin-liko 
circular pieces of copper, for the most part somewhat 
larger in size than the Roman stsUrUi, From the latter. 
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however, they are easily to be disliii^uiRhcd by the excep¬ 
tional thinness of their iabric, and by tlin appearance <<f 
the reliefs on ilndr obverse and reverse, wlneli nro not, as 
n rule, obtaincrl by striking from a die, bnt simply by i»ro- 
erss of costing. The name coutornioti is derived from tho 
circle (in Italian cwitifnio) with which both faces of tlie 
pieci! are commonly marked. With regard to the date of 
the cuntoruiotes, though many of them bear the In'uds of 
early Roman emperors, especially of Nero and Trajan, it is 
now univorsally agreed that they canned, on grounds of 
style, bo assigned to an earlier j)oiiod tljaii the time of 
ConsfantiuG; there can, in fact, be little doubt that it is 
tlio funrth and fifth centuries of our era to which the 
extant contomiates belong. 

l»y far the commonest of the snbjccts which they depict 
nr<' those conneett^d with tho circus. Sometimes it is the 
chariot race itB«df which is brought before our eyes, but 
iiuin* frequently wu arc presented only with tho victorious 
chanot and its driver. The contorniates sometimes show 
the beast hunts of the ampliitlieatrc. Tho contests in 
music ore represented by u curious type, wliich Is generally 
explained os musicians engaged In playing a wind instrii- 
nieiit or organ, and also by personages taking part in coin- 
pel itions, probably in singing and recitation. I^astly, and 
in unhcrolc contrast to the other subjiMds, we Harnetimes 
find depicted such objects ns fish and bread, wliich allude, 
it may be, to rcfreslunents (j,)rovIdcd at tho public expense), 
with which tho spectators delighted to regale tl^msclves 
between tho acts. 

Ihe original destination and significance of the contor- 
Tiiatea have given rise to much discussion. 8 oine have 
considered those specimens to bo mere tickets of admission 
to the circus, but the view now held is that they were 
medals given to the prize-winners on their victory as a 
proof of it, and as entitling them to roc-eivo tho stated 
prize further on. (See“Etude sur Ics Mddailloim Coutor- 
niates,” by Charles Robert, Brussels, 1883, and that of 
Sabatier, IHBO; also “ La Monnaic do I’Aiitiquitd,” Lcuor- 
mant, 1878.) 

CONTOB'TION OF STRATA^ sometimes also 
spoken of as “ plication of strata,” is tho term applied to 
tile puckering or folding often observed in beds. It is 
caused by lateral pressure, and may be illustrated experi¬ 
mentally by placing a number of sheets of paper or doth 



one al)0V6 the other, and pressing at both ends, at tho 
same time placing a weight on the top. 

Tho causo of tho pressure is generally believed to be 
the shrinkage of the earth^s crust consequent upon tho 
cooling of the earth as a whole. The rigidity of the 
crust prevents its accommodating itself to the change in 
volume thus produced, and the diminution of the lateral space 
to bo covered has to be met by a certain amount of folding 
or corrugation. This has taken place on an enormous 
scale in tho Alps, where some of the folds run from tho 
base to the summit of high mountains, and it has been cal- 
cnlat<‘d tlmt if the folds were spread out two points on 
opposite sides of the Alps would thus be removed 74 mUes 
further apart. Frequently, however, the contortion is not 
evident to the naked < 70 , and appears only when a section 
of the rock is feaixuned under the microscope. Gneisses 


and Kchists often cxlubit a great deal of contortion; tho 
cjystallizutioii in many metumoi’phic schists is probably 
the result of the boat caused by their compression. Ijocal 
contortion is sometimes caused by the eruption «>[ igneous 
rocks. Excellent cxum^ilus of contortion may be been in 
many parts of the coast of Cornwall and Pevon. 

CON'TRABAKD (from tlic Low Latin contra hanmm^ 
meaning against the proclamation”), a term commonly used 
ill commercial language to denote articles the importation 
r cxporlaliou of wliluh is probibitetl by biw. 

CON'TRABANB OF WAB is a name applied to 
certuiu commodities during bostilities between states wliich 
acknowledge wlmt arc called the laws of nations. One 
such law is tliat neutral nations must not earr)' on, for the 
benefit of either of the belligerents, any branches of eom- 
inerco from wliieli they am exeludeci in tim»? of peace. 
Another is that the name of “ contraband of war ” shall be 
given to articles of naval or militarj' w.arfarr, such as guns, 
ainmniiitioii, and all stores of a similar ehoracter. Unless 
there are special treaties defining exactly what artieleH 
arc contraband of war the interpretation of this law often 
leads to much cmharrn.s.smrnt. Anotlier law insisted on by 
England during the last great war with Russia was tliat 
G;teh belligerent should have a right to visit and exuiniuo 
neutral ships to sec whether they carry any ariicles wliich 
arc contraband of war, and which seem likely to be iuluuded 
foi the enemy. A neutral state may caiTj' on ordinary 
trade with cither belligerent except when prevented by 
a Bi.ockadk., hut tho ships must not carry contraband 
of war. At various times (liscussicms have arisen whether 
corn, hay, or c<jal can ever bo included in tho list of articles 
contraband of war ; they are obviously articles of peaceful 
eomnierce, but they are also essential to tlie malittonaiice 
of an arm), luul sometimes u supply will givo one IxdHgcrcnt 
a great advantage over the other. 

it is to he remembered that in these days there appears 
to bo only one step between declaring a thing contraband 
and a demand from a bcdligercnt to .a neutral that its gov¬ 
ernment should forbid the trade in it. Germany, during 
the war of 1870-71, did as a matter of fact request the 
British government to prohibit the export of onr coal to 
Kranee, and bad this once been admitted to l>e contraband 
otliiT articles would speedily have been included, and many 
of our loading iiulu.stries would seriously have Budered. In 
the preservation of the rights of nentnds Great Britain is 
clearly more interested than other nations, as we aro tho 
principal shipbuilders, constructors of machinery, and ex¬ 
porters of arms, ii'on, and coal, and reRtrictions placed upon 
our trade mean enormous loss of capital and great distress 
in thousands of homes. [vSee Nkutuauty.] Of course 
should A blockade of a port bo declared, mercltauts then 
only trade with such port at their own risk, all merebandiso 
whatever being then contraband so far u.s that port is con¬ 
cerned, and strictly liable to seizure. 

COBTBABAS'SO, the largest of the string family of 
musical instruments, often goes in England by the name of 
double has$ (the *‘ba 8 s” being the violoncello). Although 
it is now usually colled cuntrabasso, its true name is 
violone^ or “big viola,” the termination -one In Italian 
being augmentative, just as -ino in the same language is 
diminutive, whence vioUno for “ small viola.” From vio- 
fofie, or “ big viola,” wo get tho diminutive violoncello — 
i.e. “small vi<ilone;” the violoncello therefore is by its 
name the “little big fiddle,” an odd mixture. But this is 
historienl, for the vlolono (double bass) was so mue.li finer 
an instrument than the viol da Gamba (bass viol), and 
harmonized so much better with the viola and violins, that 
tho experiment of making a little violoiie was tried, and 
with entdi success that tho violoncello beat the old Gamba 
out of the field in a few years. 

Tho strings of tho contrabosso (double bass) are usually 
in England three in number, and are tuned hy fourths to 
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tho notes AA, D, and G, which arc written for convenience' 
Bake an octavo higher, thuH— 


open notm of Couirubtuua Boalvuuuds im ootavo lowor than wrilleti. 

Continental nations more generally now employ the four- 
stringed bass, with the added K£, a fourth below the AA, 
the lowest note of the thn'C-stringud boss, and these four- 
stringed basses are yearly more uud more coming into 
vogue in Kugland, tliongli they have not such heavy 
strings, and hunco arc not so sonorous, as the older form. 
It is therefore usual in any to have a large admixtuio 
of three-string !>asse8. The curved bow is still employed 
usually, though the violin-shape is sometimes adoptf'd by 
solo players. Tlie instrument has a very large and senin; 
range of harmonica, and great pcrfonnei's am able lo use it 
08 a solo instrument by tlieir means, producing tones of the 
most ravishing sweetne^ss. Dragonetll and Kodesiiii Lave 
in this way done wondei's with tlie instruui(‘ul. 

The coin])Uss of the eonlrabasso in tlie orclieslra is 
from AA (or KK in the four-string b:iss) to alxait «, or 
two octaves. Solo players have double this cumpsiss willi 
the harmonics. In many ])U'C(‘s the lower string is tuned 
flatter than usual, to reach some desired note; tints Wag¬ 
ner, in the “liheingold’' (introduclion), has the KK string 
of the cuutrabosM tuned to KKb, mid in “TrisUn and 
Isolde” even to CCj. Jtcethoveii even takes them down 
to CC in the “Pastoral Symj»hony”— i.a, an octave below 
the violoncelli. 

A special charm of the contrabosso is the throb of its 
powerful jiizzicattu So well known an effirct needs only 
mention—it is simply indisjicnsjihle in the orchestra; 
nothing could replace its point and delicacy in marking 
certain rhythms. 

The invention of the eoiitrabassn is attributed to Caspar 
di Kulo (15GU-HU0), the groat Breseian maker and in¬ 
ventor of the violin, and the date is believed to lie as early 
as 1580. Tlie Instrument was adoptisi into the orchestra 
about a century later; hofure that time (lie viol da Gamba 
gave the deepest tone of the oreiiestm. The “eontralwisso di 
viola” of Pori (in the opera “Kniydice,” pnidnced in JOOO) 
was another instrument, a very large “ tenor” (viola). 

CON'TaACT is the Latin coniractm. The general 
term for any consent of two or more ptTsons in one thing 
IS atjreifiiUinL In ita widest sense ngmement is not a 
technical U^rm, and all ngn>eineuts art; not legal agn'cments. 
People may agree about many things without intending 
thereby to create any legal obligation; for instance, per¬ 
sons may agree to take a journey together or to fonn a 
party of pleasure. Those agrtn'inimis which are intended 
to produce legal obligations, and are adapted to produce 
such obligations, are contracts. All coniracts arc ngree- 
ments, but all agreements are not contruuU. A con- 
triict always produces a legal obligation cither on one sido 
or on both, hut obligations may also arise in otiier ways 
titan by contract. In English law contiacts that arc put 
into writing, signed, sealed, and delivered, arc colled deeds. 
Contracts mode by word of mouth, or which arc put into 
writing and signcsl, but not sealed or delivered, or which 
may be inferr^ from the conduct or acts of individuals, 
are termed simple contracts. Whitre a written agreement 
has been mode it cannot he varied by parol, and no verbal 
evidence offered to contradict or alter its terms would be 
accepted by a court of law. A contract founded on tlio 
personal skill or intellectual capadty of one of the parties 
becomes void in the event of his death, but an ordinary con¬ 
tract is not dissolved by the death of eitlier of the parties 
to it, as its rights and benefits or obligations descend to 
the executors or representatives of the deceased person. 
The general nature of obligations and contracts is further 
axpl^ued under the head of Obligations. 


CONTRAC'TIONS# In medUeval times, when the 
only moiliod known of multiplying books was that of copy¬ 
ing them by hand, the great labour involved in the process 
led to the ^option of numerous contractions in the manu¬ 
scripts. Theso were introduced into the first books that 
were pmduced after the invention of printing, and their use 
did not wholly dio out imtil the earlier part of the seven¬ 
teenth century. These contractions have been divided into 
several classes, of which tho most common are the follow¬ 
ing:—A straight lino over a letter indicates the omission of 
the consonant m or n, as for instance regS for regem, or koim 
for hoiniHcnu A crooked or circumflex line marked over 
or struck through a letter signifies the omission of one or 
moro loiters at that part of the word. The aickle-sliapcd 
sign over a letter indicates the omiH.sion oterorre after it, 
and the tenniuations t/nf, iul, eruntf &c., ore indicated by 
a sliori straight lino over the word. Somotimos the omis¬ 
sion of one or moro loiters is signified by writing a smaller 
letter above tho word, thus—n‘,nfn; Y“,tAen,lho 

consonant in the two latter cases lieing a corrupted fonn 
of tho Anglo-Saxon sign for tk. Tho signs or ' or . 
arc frequently employed to indicate the omission of the 
final letters of a word, thus, dat., datum; Manius, Very 
frequently a single capital letter stands for a whole word, 
tlu) plural sense being signified by doubling it, as In tho 
familiar MSS., ma7iuscrijfts. For a list of the contractions 
in common use at the present -day soo Abbukvxatioks. 

GOM;;TIIA-FAGOT'TO, or Double Bassoon, is tho 
name of the deepest instrument in the orchestra. It has 
a tube of wood 16 feet 4 inches long, with a donble-recd 
mouthpiece, like tho bassoon, and g^ves notes on octave 
below the bassot^n—tbc lowest note living as far dowm os 
BliJib, an augmented f<mrth below the four-string Costba- 
HAHSo, and nn octave (all hut a semitone) below the three- 
string contrabosso. The range of tho instrument is from 
BBBb to c' (middle C), three octaves and a tone. Its 
music, like that of tho cuntrabasso, is written an octavo 
higher than the real sound. The great pipe is of course 
bent on itself; indeed it curves four times, giving the 
instrument the form of an unwieldy cylinder with some¬ 
what flattened sides. It was in uso in Haydn's time, and 
was used by him and Mozart, but aftenvards fell into 
dibusv until quite roceiiUy. Modern improvements have 
converted it into a mogDlficent instrument, doubling tiio 
cutitrabosKu with unrivalled richnoss of effect. Beethoven 
uses it thus grandly in the “ Choral Symphony” and tho 
great Mass in D,” and Brahms and Wagner have made 
snperb cffocts by its means. It hardly needs adding that 
80 powerful an instrument needs a sparing hand; It would 
cosily become ^^dgar. 

CONTBAIa'TO, the deep female voice. The compass 
of a contralto voice is, ns a rule, from g to but fine 



voices go both liighor and lower. The range Is about 
a fourth below that of the soprano voice, but the dif¬ 
ference between soprano and contralto lies deeper than 
this. If a contralto and a soprano sing the same notes 
tliey arc quite diatinguisbable; the first will have a teu- 
demoss and fulness unknown to the second. This is its 
special timbre or “ quality.” For passages of pathos, or 
depth of religions fervour, the tone of the contralto is 
fitted above all others; its heai^ nature renders it inapt 
to accomplish rapid passages, which aie not effective and 
are extremely dUSciUt. The break between chest voice 
and head voice is painfully apparent in Hi-trained contralto 
singers. The male Alto voice, which edneides with a part 
of the (female) contralto retpjBter, but has an altogether 
opposite quality of tone, is treated of elsewhere. 
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It xnaj be added that England is far>more fortunate in 
its contnUto than in its soprano vocalists. 

COirmABY and CONTBADIC TOBY, in logic. 
Two propositions are contrary when the one denies every 
possible case of the other; they nro coniradicUrry when, one 
being universal, tho other denies some only of the things 
assorted in the first. Thus the contrary proposition to 
“ Every A is B" is “No A is B," uiid its contnulictory is 
“ Some A’s are not B's.” Contrary propositions may be 
both false, but cannot be both true, whereas of contra- { 
dictory propositions one must he true and one must ho false. i 

CON^TBABY MOTION, in music, is wlicn one part ! 
ascends while the other descends, or rfee ret'fd. It is a ' 
favourite contrapuntal device, eH(taj)iiig most of tho great : 
dangers of tliat stylo of writing, and giving n fresli and 
stirring effoct. Contrary motion may also )>o of more than 
one jsii't, several parts moving togellicr in each direction. 



CONTBABT. ASSOCIATION OF, is ono of the \ 

fundamental powers of tho mind, the primary attrihutes ! 
of which may be said to be the perception of dilfcrcncc, the ^ 
perception of similarity, and ret<Mitiveiic.sH or memory. I 

It is the most important property of tho tnind that ' 
“things call up like things to the miiid;^’ and i^t only is 
this aHsociutiou of similarity true, but scarcely less in iin- I 
purtsneo is the association of contrast, whereby “things | 
call up their controncs to the mind.” The first reposes I 
on the power of the mind to perceive agreement, the second 
upon its power to detect ditfcrcnce. Thus heat suggests 
cold, up is unintelligiblo without a tacit referenee to cfoton, 
roughiieHS would be iion-eiistent to him who was unable to 
perceive smoothness. We are unconscious of living in air 
simply because wc have no experience of living out of air; 
to the frog or the flying-fish the air would be a reality. 
All contrasts have a common gnmnd; a principle made 
much of by Froobcl in his educational reforms, the Lest 
known of which is tho KiNiiicimAnTKN. Thus uji and 
down ai-e both forms of extension, liyhi and dark ar<i both 
optical eflects, man and wonMn ai‘u both lmnian,/>fan2 and 
animal are alike living creatures. 

It will be seen in the article Kiaacr. that that pliiloso- 
pher endeavoured to extend a part of FichteV teaching 
into a perfect scheme of philosophy upon tliis common 
ground held by every pmr of contraries. He arrived, by 
tims erecting one function of the mind into the whole law' 
of nature, at his startling paradox, once so famous, that 
“ Being and not-boing are the same.” But he was in great 
part anticipated by the ancient Greek Hkraci.itus, us 
shown under the article of tliatnoine. Heraclitus was per¬ 
haps tho first to show tho faarmonv of opposites. 
CON'TBAT SOCIAI.. See Uouh-skaii. 

GONU'BUS is a genus of the order Psittaci, belonging 
to the family Macrocercide (Macaws). The birds of tliis 
genus Imve the head devoid of a crest and along graduated 
tail. These birds are found largely in America, abound¬ 
ing chiefly in the southern continent. The Caroline 
Parrakect (fionurua carolinensin) extends into North 
America. It is 14 inches in length, and its general colour 
is a bright silky green; the forehead and cheeks are 
reddish-orange. and the neck rich yellow. The Caroline 
parrokeets are found in Mexico, and extend thence through 
tho central valley of North America to tho temperate regions; 
they appear to bo permanently resident even in the latter, 
as Wilson states tliat he had seen them on the banks of tho 
Ohio in February, flying about in a snowstorm. They are 
sociable birds, flyiug in large flocks, and exhibiting a 
great deal of fondness for each other; they may be seen 


sitting close together, and scratching each other's beads 
most affectionately. Their favourite food consists of tho 
seeds of various plants, especially those of the cockle-burr 
(Xanthium atrwnnriwn)^ cypress, hacklierr)', imd birch. 
They are also exeendingly fond of resorting to the salt 
spriugH or mlt firXrs wliicli ubonml in the same region; Iheso 
they visit, for tho purpose of drinking the water, early in tho 
morning, usually alnml an lumr after sunrise. They coino 
iu grout docks; nnd on alighting on the ground they glvo 
it tlic appearance of being covtTcd with a carpet of tho 
most vivid green, orange, and yellow tints. 

Tlui I'utagoniun Purrakeet {Coimrua jHttngonicu^^ al¬ 
though not by any means nMnarkalih? for llu* beauty of its 
plumage, is worthy of notice on account of its .'ulvuncingso far 
fnmi the tropics us the southern extremity of the American 
continent. It is commonly me( with in l^arnguay, Buenos 
Ayres, and Chili, iiduihitiiig the mountains at consider¬ 
able elevations, cspermlly in the summer, but dr-sc-imding 
towards the autumn nearer to the plains, when* it. collects 
in gmat flocks, ami offeii does much injury to the eiiltivatcd 
grounds. Its general colour is a grayish-green, but the 
sides of the nlaiomoii lu'c yellow, ami its eentro bright 
scarlet. The tiitul length of this bird is alsmt 17 inches. 

CONVALES'CENT HOSFiTAliS. 'I'lie period of 
e^mvalesceniMt from injury or nrntn Illness, which to juTsona 
in comfortable eir'^umstances is by no im>ans without its 
pleahures, is often to the poor a time <if great misery and 
privation. A i)reiiialure return to work, often rendered 
nec.iSRsnry by tlie ('xhuustioii of siivings, or the failure of a 
sick club, or tiu! witlnlru\\al or ina<lef|njtey of jwrish relief, 
is in itself a frequent eaime of relapse*, nnd a still moro 
frequent cause of the dcvelopineut of new malmlies, until 
the i^atient sinks hack into a state of chronic ill health with 
no termination but tli<* grave. To meet, and to some 
1 extent to ramedy, these evils, eonvulesceiil hospitals have 
: been estahlislietl; and when we take into account tho 
urgency of the ne<;d they are intended to supply, it is cari¬ 
ous to see how completely they are of mod»'ni invention. 
There are in the United Kingdom a large numl>er of these 
institutions, sev^ml of tlicm Injiiig Ap]>eiiilagi*H to t])e great 
metropolitan lu^^]^ilals, Others are pnivideil by (he jmvafo 
innuiflcence or earnest philanthropic ellbrt of u fi’W iudivid- 
nuls. The system pursncnl in them varies. In sumo tho 
inmates aic btill “patients”-—out of danger, hut Still 
i requiring careful medical or surgiejil utleiidaiiee; in other 
' cases tlio iios]dtais are siiiqdy lodgings fitted for people ‘ 
{ who only want tho change and rest nei-essary to the re¬ 
covery of strength and vigour, 

CONVEC'TION of heat iu fluids, Ijntli liquids and 
I gases, is the term given to the method by wliich they fro- 
I quently become warmed, espccinlly tliost* which are almost 
' impervious to heat as far as Conpimtujn is coticerned. 
j How can water be wanned, wbieh < «in»luelh Iienl so feebly 
' that it may be boiled at the surface (as in a slanted test- 
tube) while ice remains unmelted at the lM)ttoin ? Water 
is warmed chiefly by conveetion. Let the iieat bo applied 
below, and the molecules immediately contigmms to the 
lieafed surface will beconu* luatcd, nml consequently rarc- 
: fled. It is far easier for them to rise among thoir fellow 
' molecules than to |)arl w’ith their heat, themsu lves remain- 
! ing stationary, as in the less inuhilo solid fonu; conse- 
1 quently they, being lighter through the expansion caused 
by heat, rise and allow their cooler fellows to take thoir 
I place. These iu their turn grow hot, c.\i).'nMl and rise, 

' and nn ascending current is thus set up, easily made vis- 
' iblo in water by a little colouring matter, 'riie molecules 
* grow wanner with each revolutbn, nnd the liquid grows 
hotter and hotter. It is by constructing a circular courso 
of pipes to utilize this principle that buildings nr>! heated 
by w'nter, and that baths on iipp(*r floors are supplied from 
' the kitchen iKjiler. It is manifest that 9oim conduction 
! will go on; and it is also manifest tliat the liquid will 
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tend to become evenly hcati'd thron^bout, unlike solidN, 
wbieli nre liottest nt the source uf heat, a fact of much 
Importance in cooking and kindrc'd prouebsen. 

It IK through cuiivcctkm in the air tbatWiNi* ni meH. 
Convection acts inueli more perfectly in gaseK than hi liquids, 
because of the greater mobility of tlio molecules. Oonv(*c~ 
tion of fluids, it is evident, relies ninm gravity as Its motive 
force; wei'o it not for the pressure of the heavier and 
colder inulecnles, the lighter and hotter ones would have 
no reason to ascend. 

ConvectUm of eU-ctricitff is a similar i»henomcnon. 
When an insulated conductor is charged and left alone, it 
will be found later to have lost its charge by convection. 
Layers of lur become elccirifled, puss off, and give ]ihi<'e to 

neutral layers, wbieli 
in their turn join 
the cun'ent, and so 
on. Indeed, from a 
sliarj) point (electri¬ 
city tending always 
to heap itself up on 
such points) a con¬ 
ductor will so rapidly 
p.art with its elec¬ 
tricity to succeeding 
lavers of uir that 

m 

an “ electric wind ” is sot up, snfKeieiit to bl<>w the 
flame of a 1aiH*r forcibly aside. Or if a litth^ mill-wheel 
he mode with pointed radii it will bjuu round fmekwards 
when altaebed to the conductor by its owu reaction .ig.iinst 
the comparatively powerful “ eloetric wind.” , Ur a didl’s 
head with long liair, or a paper tassel may be used— 

** And each particular )>air shall stand on end, 

Ltke quills iiiHin Uic fretful porcupine." 

But the principle of electrical convection is useil more 
effectively than for merely amusing ex|M*rimeiits. It is the 
principle of the Iloilo and Voss machines, which act by 
conveying very sni.all charges of eleclrieity from the points 
of origin, where they may casually arise by induction, to 
points of accumulation, where boUi by heaping up them¬ 
selves and by generating u like force of ojiposite electricity 
by induction, they quickly produce the most jww’orful 
effects known to that w'hieh Is loosely called frictioii.a) 
electricity.*’ 

CON'VSNT (from the l.atm conreiUtut^ an assembly or 
meeting together) is the. name now given to the Jjoube, 
abbey, inouastery, or nmmery in whicJi monks or nuns 
dwell. See Monk; Monasthuy. 

CONVSN'TION. GENEVA. The idea of lessening 
the horrors of war by special aid to the sie.k aud wounded 
18 no invention of modern times. Froni the davs of Xeno- 
phon, who tells ns h»w it was one of tin* cliarneteristies 
of the rulo of Cyrus, and throughout the dai’kness of the 
middle ages, amid all the horrors that have taken place, 
ugnal examples of merciful solicitude are found; until in 
the edifleo was crowned by the memonaldc order of 
the Empci'ur of tlie Fivncli, Jiftcr his vict<»ry over the 
Austrians at Montebello, to return to the enemy, without 
requiring them to be exchanged, all wounded prisoners as 
Boon as their condition would lUlow of tlieir removal. What¬ 
ever anieliorutiuiiof tlie liorrorsof war, however, had taken 
place was due to sadden aud spasmodic effortH, and gener¬ 
ally faiU‘d to bring treatmeut mid medical aid at the lU'edful 
time. The associations formed on the Ini&is of the Genova 
Convention were the first to aim at thoroughly organizing 
upon a definite systt'm the practical outflow of public syrn- 
patiiy towards the sick and wounded in war. 

M. Lunant, a Swiss gentleman, wtta travelling in Italy 
in 1859, and was in the neighbourhood of Solferino on the 
day of the great battle of 24tb June. Tim aspect of tJie 
battle-field excited in him tl }0 strongest emotions. Not¬ 
withstanding the able official arrangements and the liberal 


lii'ovisinn of surgeons, means of transport, surgical stores, 
and sick dietary, and notwithstanding the willing help of 
the inhabitants, M. Dun.ant saw that many of the wounded, 
owing to the vastncHH of their number, were left for s<iine 
days without attention, and still longer witliont an adequate 
amount of imnsing and surgical relief. TJic ideas suggested 
were embodied in a book, Uu Souvenir do Solferino,” 
which M. Dunant published in 1KC2. The work canscul a 
great sensation, and was quickly translated into several 
KnrofMsnn languages. The Geneva Society cJ Vublic Utility, 
with the view of supporting and encouraging tlic proposals 
emanathig from M. Unnant, pro]K>Bcd an international 
conference on the subject. This was held nt Geneva in. 
October, 18G3, aud was attended by delegates from Austria, 
lladen, Bavaria, Belgium, Franco, Great Britain, Hanover, 
Hesse-D.anTistafit, Italy, Pmssia, Kussia, Spain, Saxony, 
Sweden, Switzerland, and Wttrtemberg. Tliis convention 
rwommended that in every country central and sectiinial 
committees should l>e foniied for the purpose of supplo- 
menting, in time of war, the rcgnlar hospital service of the 
oi'iny, and that volunteer hospital attendants l>c organized 
to servo in the field or in the hospitals. Tho articles 
proposed tlial theso volnnteers should wear a distinctivo 
uniform; that their exclusively dtaritablo character being 
recognized, their persons should he held sacred; and ]a.stly, 
that, following in the rear of annics, they slionld make no 
claims on the armies which they accompanied, but slionld 
lake with tliem tlieir own means of transport, rations, and 
the niutei'iel nec-essary fur the exercise of (heir functions. 

A KiM'icK of nine articles was agreed upon uud signed by 
the representatives of tho various powers, defining the 
objects of till! convention. These wero slightly modified 
at the inteination:il conference of Paris in 1867. By 
article 1, ambulances, hospitals, and all maferiel ure de¬ 
clared neutral, to be ]irutectcd and n*H|H.*cted by tho belli¬ 
gerents. Articlo 2 extends the neutrality to tlie penonml 
of the ser\'iee. Article 3 provides for the treatment of the 
pn't.onnet who may he taken by the victorious army os 
prisoners, for their continued discliargo of their duties 
under such cii'cumstaiires, and for tlieir retirement at the 
discretion of the victovinus ^neral. Article 4 is an exten¬ 
sion of the neutrality to all members of societies of succour. 
Artiidc 5 insures respect and protection to the inhabitants 
of the country who shall assist in affording sncconr to the 
wonmled. Article 6 provides for the cure of sick and 
wounded, irres|)cctive of nationality, and for their return to 
tlieir own country in case of foiling into the cnemy^s hands. 
Article 7 provides for the distribution of a distinctivo flag 
and ann-lmdgo by the military authorities, such distiuction 
being a red cross on a white ground. From this distinctive 
mark the society is often popularly colled the Bed Cross 
Society. Article 8 provides for tho supervision of tho 
battlc-ilold by the conquering army, the preservation of the 
wounded, and the burial of the dead. Article i) pledges 
commaiiders-in-chicf to recognize the convention,explain its 
functions, and maintain a sMct observance of the articles* 

The first serious occasion on which tho Geneva Convon- 
ti<»n was brought into operation wiw the Franco-German 
War of 1870-71. It was then generally acknowledged 
that the numerous bearers of tho rcd-cross badge rendered 
invalnnblo service to the unfortunate sick and wounded 
on both sides. Tho members of the English society also 
rendered much valuable assistance in the war between 
Serviannd Turkeyin 1K7C, and in that between Russia and 
Tnrkcv in 1877. 

CONVKN'TION» THE NATXOKAXi (of tlic first 
Fivncli Republic), bears the most blocxl-stnlued name of any 
assembly wlioso deeds ore recorded in history. So abhor- 
reuL ure its practices to the humane feelings of onr nature, 
that it needs an effort to conquer one^s disgust sufficiently 
to endeavour to niiderotaud what the Convention really 
aimed at. Unless tliis is done, however) no view of iti 
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work cftu be of tlie bligbleiit valno. Notwitlistanding Ibe j 
^ickeuing ciimcs and crucKiea of wlncli it was guiity, tim 
famous National Couveiitiuu was fur other than u mere den 
of tigers. The attentive render is constantly pausing in 
•admiration of fidelity, of uuswen'ing honour, of genuine 
Bym|»atliy for tho poor, betraying thetn8tilve.s amid all tlie 
fearful hurlty-burley. 

The Etates-gcncnil, to go back u short time, called in 
■despair to heal the wounds of n moribund state by the 
advisers of I.(>uis XVI., iu s<»on blazed out into 

a revolutionary altitude, aud adopted the name of the 
National Aswinbly,” but is more geutmlly styl<?d the 
Constituent Assembly, as has b«*n desrril)ed elscwlierc. 
This body framed n constitution, and got it sworn to by 
tho wretched Louis (then iu durance after his attempted 
flight) on 14th Septeml>er, 1791, and on the Ist October 
the first Legislative Assezrildy met, 'J‘his was to be renewed 
ovory two yeais, according to the coustitntion. It was not 
only the first, but the ];kst. Tho coimt adopted a policy of 
dogged inaction, most unhappily, and deliberately pi’cvented 
the machinery of the stale froir working. Finally, I'aris rose 
in wrath (20t]i June, 17b2), invaded the Tuilcrics, hut as 
yet pcacehilly, aud lookt^l its roi fain^.aui in tho face. 
A montli later J*russia and Austria d<‘r,lured war against 
France, a challenge answered by the march of the Jdar- 
aeiiloso men to Paris, cliauUug their dcalljl(‘.ss h}'iTm. Tho 
Marseillaise lias stood a century now as the sacred tune 
of revolution, and lie must have cool jicrves indeed who 
can hear Its exelling strains unmoved. Yet u nienth later, 
in August, 17!)2, open war begiiii in tlie streets of Paris, 
the king's Swiss Guard wcr<; murdered to a man, and the 
king and his family took refuge with the ParllaTneiit, wljich 
was quite unable. If not indeed unw'jlling, to pixitcct them. 
They were sent t<» the Temple prison, and never more 
•einergod thence, save to die. The Legihlutive AsRcmhly now 
decided that in such a ensis, war raging within and witii- 
4)at the unhappy i-uuntry, it I'arliamcnt with uiiiimiti'd 
powers must bo olecte<l, a Isatiumd Conrciifitm. This 
was decreed on lOtii August, 1702, and amid desperate 
.struggles against Austrian and i’russiau invtusion, aud 
horrible “ September massacres in Paris ” and eJsewliere, 
the elections proceeded, until on 22nd Septemiier, 17112, 
the Convention met, to the number of 7'iU deputies. It 
aat for three years, the l>ireclorato snceecding it on bth 
-October, 179b, 

Its first work, on the day of its assembly, was to declare 
the Kepublic. Its next was to tr)'—latter mockery of tlnce 
days' trial I>~to condemn, and to execute the king (Mon¬ 
day, 21st January, 1793), whereupon the English ninbas- 
aador was withdrawn, and the n-pnblJc had a fresh foe. 
The some day saw tho Committee oe Public Sakety 
instituted—stupendous error, and source of must of tho evils 
of the time. The struggle ^r control of this comniitteG 
(answering to onr ministry or executive), and fur mastery 
over the Convention, lay between the reckless republicans 
and the deputies of the Gironde and their friends, who, 
had they been more lionest, miglit have enlisted tho best 
feeling of tlie country on their side. They wwvred and 
temporized (voted for the king's <leuth, for in.staucc), an<l 
oventuoily their leaders were sidzed, to tho nninber of 
twenty-two, by the exirumo republicans, luid shortly after 
•executed. Tho remainder of their party fled, bat all met 
with A miserable death, some one way, some another. Tho 
Mountain” (so called because iu the amphitheatre of 
seats in the (invention the oxtremo republicans occupied 
the topmost rows) triumphed tumultuously, its leaders 
being llanton, Itubospicrro, and Marat. The latter in Ins 
journal, L'Ami du Peupte^ was so vile ns to tempt a gentle 
royalist girl, Charlotte Corday. to one man,” as she 
criod on her trial, “ to save a Imndrod thousand—a villain 
1o savo innocents, a savage wild beast to give repose to my 
•country.” (Marat was murdered Idtli July, 1793.) The 


Mountain, Huppurted by Jacobin clubs, Cordelior clubs, 
and such afisociatiuns, now began tlie Reign of Terror. 
The fearful Law of tho Suspect was paired 17th Septem¬ 
ber, 1793, whexx*by all sections, by their comiiiittces, were 
ordered to arrest aU persona snspect by their notions, 
conneetions, writings, or in any other way. As (Wlyle 
says, “No frightfuler law ever niled in a nation of men.” 
The prisons became choked with prisoners, against whom 
notliing existed but a bare suspicion. Tho new cuuKtitu- 
tion of the Republic, voted iu August amid general rojuic- 
ing, wus laid aside for tho time—the Committoc of Public 
I Safety reiiortiug that “ govonmient must bo Ttvoluiiomrfj 
j iUl iks peAKt.l" The unhappy queen, Marie Antoinette, 
jierislied in October, a fortnight before tlio Girondins. 
Thu Noyades at Lyons, yet a nightmare to seiisitivo 
iiiiuds, stained for ever tho name of Cakrieu. Then tho 
Revolution began to oat its own children, the great Dantun 
among tho first (3rd April, 1794), llohespierrc an<i tlie 
rust of the cliiefs of the Mountain finally (28th July, 
1794), ending thus the Reign of Terror. In Novenibcr 
tlie famous •Jacobin Club was closed. The French unnics 
were victorious on all sides, prosperity began to return 
slowly, peneu w'lis made with most nations by midsimimer, 
J79b, and in August wa.s voted the new constitution— 
France to be governed by a Jfirectory of five, with a Par¬ 
liament of two clmmhurs, two-thirds of them to bo ehohun 
from inombcrs of the Convention. This, after some 
blruggles of tho rough elements of the lowest classes (.•roa.« 
culuUes)y wtus fairly got to work on 6th Oetoher, 179.1, hy 
an almost unkuow’u young ofiicor, Napoleon Rumiparte, 
who with p*ape-shot cleared tlie streets of the last rioters 
on that dav. 

The rc-'idur of a good history of the Ficneh Revolution 
carries away with him an idea of wholesale slaughter. 
Pud enough it was truly; but it is ns well to ledtice 
cveiything to its true proportions, and from the authentic 
list kept at tlie time only 2U00, or rntlier fewer, are found 
to have actually pori^hc(i by tlie guillotine. This excludes 
the “Noyailes” and irregular crimes. Still, wlicii put 
into plain figures, it has the same bobenng effect as a 
similar numerical statement of the actual amount of erimo 
done on St. Rartlioloiiiew's Day or under “Bloody Mary.” 
Reckoned hy liciids, one battle costs more (Imn all llieso 
put together; but it is the anarch}-, the faitldessiK-ss, tho 
breakdown of social sentiment (»f every kiml, which makes 
the iiutiiorically smaller crimes so much the more terrible 
to cont<‘mplate. 

Meanwhile it is historically recorded that tliu eoinmou 
people found their lot bctti-r under the Convention than 
ever bidore; it is certain that many shams and umvalities 
were woted out, nuviT to return. What is peculiarly 
noble, and free, and demoorutic among the French of to-tlay 
dales from this general ovcrtm'n of society. But it is too 
heavy a price—si.'c years of uuun*by—to pay even for such 
benefits. Better far the slower, hut also surer, and at the 
same time harmless nud beiiefiecnl, metliuds of constitu¬ 
tional reform, such as our own country Jiappily jxis-scssc . 

CONVSK'TION PABLIAMBWT was the title of 
the Parliament summoned by the remnant of the Long 
Parliament, about ninety in number whicli had reuKscni- 
bled in 1969 at the bidding of the army when tlie yrnmg 
Protector, Richard Cmmwell, was sot aside. The restored 
“ Runiji ” .'ittemptud to resume tlieir long-vanished author¬ 
ity, but wen* promptly expelled by Lambert and the .‘imiy. 
Monk, however, advancing victorionsly with bis unny from 
{Scotland, caused th« “ Rump ” to reassemble, still undiT 
their well-known s|K!akcr, Ix'uthal; and tliough at first M(»nk 
acted under the orders of the Parlinineut, in a few linys b<* 
quietly asserted his mastery, and demanded the issue of 
writs for a new Parliament within a week. The king was 
coiunmuie-ated with, and hy the time tho so-called Cou^ 
vention Parliameni met, 25th April, 19C0, all was well la 
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train for a restoration of tlio monarchy. Two days after- 
wards the fonnol vote was passed, that according to the 
ancient and fuudainentul laws of this kingdom tbo govern¬ 
ment is, and ought to be, by king, lords, and comiiionK; ” 
and Charles landed In May. It is my own fault,” 
laughed he, that I did not come hack sooner; for I lind 
nobody who docs not tell ]nc bo has always longed for my 
return." The “ Convention Parliaincnt” was chosen under 
the Puritan laws, excluding “malignauts” from voting, 
and was strongly l^reshyterian. (Indeed, of thirty meiii- 
bers of the privy council twelve hod Iwnie arms against 
the king.) It wjis quite loyal, but as opposed to any re¬ 
vival of Tudor pnictittos ns the Long Parliament itself; 
for example, it steadily refused to listen to the king’s 
demands for venge4mc(;. It even uttcoiipted to j)roscrve 
the rights of those who had purcliosed confiscated property 
under the OominunweuUli, hut was cmt-iiiaiiujuvred by the 
court; and bishops and clcrgj', &c., entered quietly, during 
the prorogation, into their old estuti's, dispossessing the 
Puritan purchasers. Nevertheless actual sales of property, 
under whatever pressure eflected, were firmly suppoiled 
and held good by the CuiiveiiLlon. It next gave command 
of the militia to the king, tbc anny (except t)]c Life (jnards) 
being dislMinded; and then ]>rueecded to abolish at one 
blow all feudal tenures, paying tlse king XI 00,000 a year 
to cover all Ins feudal rigiits of tiixation. An attempt to 
include Presbyterian ministers in the clmrcb failed, the 
Convention itsidf growing more and more monarchical every 
day; indeed, one of its lust acts was to ugrini to n motion 
of some of the reckless courtiers among its members, llmt 
the bodies of Cromwell, Iretuu, and Bradshaw should he 
exhumed and gibbeted, which sbnincful deed was actually 
carried out. 

The siuxuediiig Parliament, summoned in due form by 
the king, met in 1GG1, and cunlirmed must of the work of 
the Convention; but, as Pepys says, the new men were 
*^the most profane swearing fellows that ever I heard 
in luy life," and the shameful epoch of the liestoration 
begun with it. 

CONVSX'TIOK, THB (of William TIL), was the body 
suinmuiied by him, us Prince of Orange, when he landed in 
England on the overthrow of the Stuart dynasty. It was 
composed of all the members who luid sat in the House of 
Commons during any i^nrliamcnt of Charles II. (not of 
Janiesll.),and the lord mayor, aldermen,and common coun¬ 
cil of Loudon, to the number of twenty. This Convention 
uKKcmhled on 23rd January, 1089, and thanks were at 
onee voted by it to the Prince of Orange for his deliver¬ 
ance of th(! kingdom. It was resolved that .Tames had 
abdicated the govcrunieiit by withdrawing himself from 
tlie country, and that the throne was vacant. 'I'lio Lords 
agreeing to this, the Conventiuu jirocHuind to pass a bill 
settling the crown upon the Prince and Princess of Orange, 
the administration bring vested in the prince, with succes¬ 
sion to Anne, princess of Denmark, in ea.se of failure of 
heirs of William and Mary (as really proved the ease). To 
this the Convention annexed tlie valuable DicciiAUATiuN 
OK Kioiits, described under that heading. The king and 
queen W(‘rc crowned, occtqitiug all these conditions, on tbo 
18th February, 1G89, and by a formal bill, which received 
the royal assent on 23rd February, the Convention htTamo a 
Parliament. Although many members retired, considering 
it illegal, the Convention Parliament continued to sit until 
6th February, 1G90. It jiassed the very important Mutiny 
Bill and Toleiiation A< t, and the still more important 
Bill of Uigiits, the third great charter of English liberty, 
and foundation of tbo existing constitution. 

William had summoned a similar Convention in Scot- 
laud, in March, IGHO, following the irregular meeting of 
tScotch nobles uiid gentry which had greeted him in Lon¬ 
don. This body received letters lM)th from James and 
from William, but the majority in favour of the latter was 


ho gi'cat that the Jacobite faction hurriedly left the assem¬ 
bly and raised the Stuart standard. (Tli(‘y were completely 
routed at Killiecrankie on 27th July.) William and Mary 
were proclaimed King and Queen of Scotland, but the 
Convention added to tludr proclamation a claim of right, 
among other things, nlxilisbiiig Episcopacy, and recog¬ 
nizing tortm’e as legal. William and Mary accepted thes& 
emulitiouH on 11th May, 1089, at Wlntehall; and a re¬ 
markably characteristic occurrence took place. The Scotch 
had used the w'urds jivomisc to root out all lioretics amt 
all enemies of tbo true wui'ship of William paused, 

and said, “ 1 will not lay myself under any obligation to 
he tt perwentor,” and not till this was jiccepted as satis¬ 
factory would he swear the coronation oath. The Scotch 
(kfiivention wa.s turned into a Parliament by royal deereu 
in June, 1689. 

CONVENTION OF BOYAL BURGHS. A meet¬ 
ing held annually in Edinburgh of commissioners from the 
various royal burghs in Scotland to discuss matters con¬ 
nected with trade and legislation affecting the interests of 
tbo burghs. Tbc origin of tills meeting dates as far back 
as 1487, wlien the royal burghs of Scotland were obliged 
by statute to hold aii annual meeting. The powers con¬ 
ferred by this Act, and renewed by later ones, are still in force, 
by virtue of whicli the annual cuuventioii is held. Though 
sboni of many of its former powers by the Burgh Kefortn 
Act, it yet serv'cs many nstdul purposes In enabling these 
burghs to net together in sanitary, police, and commercial 
afl'airs. * 

CONVER'GENT and DIVEB'GENT SERIES. 

When a seiies of numbers, proceeding without end, has 
terms which diminish in such a manner that no number 
whatsoever of tliem added together will he as groat as a 
rcTtnin given number, the scries is culled convergent. But 
when such a number can be added together as will surpass 
any given uutniatr, however great, the scries is c^ed 
divergent. Tims of the two following series— 

i+i+i+i+1 i+J+i+i+» 

the first is convergent, for no number of its terms, how¬ 
ever great, will amount to two; the second is divergent, 
as the sum of its terms may be made to exceed any num¬ 
ber. By going a mile, then half u mile, then a quarter of 
a mile, &e... 2 miles could never be completed; but by 
going a mile, then half a mile, then one-third of a mile, 
&c., miles could be surpassed. 

CONVERSA^ZXO'NE, a meeting nr reunion of several 
persons for social or literary objects. The term is of Italian 
origin, and in its primitivo occoptatiou simply meant oon- 
versation, imt in the course of time the word assumed tho 
mure extended signification in which it is now used. 

CON'VERSE and CONVSR'SION are terms used 
ill formal logic. When the subject and predicate of a pro- 
poblUon arc transposed, the process is conversion, and tbo 
new ]>ropo8itioa is the converse of the original propositios, 
the c.nHVfjrttind* Wlu^u this is all that takes place, tb^ 
process is called simple conversion^ e.g. “No virtuous man 
is a rebel, therefore no rebel is a vh-tuous man." It is 
necessary to ob^e^vc two mlcs: (1) the quality of the pro¬ 
position (alfiniintivo or negative) must be preserved, and 
(2) no term may bo distribntod (taken universally) in the 
converse which was undistributed in the convertend. Far 
instance, from “All bird.s arc animals," we cannot infer 
that All animals arc birds." The first proposition is in 
full “ All birds are some animals," and the true converse in 
“ Some animals are birds.” Such a process is called con¬ 
version per accidens, A negative proposition may bo 
converted by attaching the negative to the predicate. 
Wliately givee hr an example, “ Some who possess wealth 
are not happy, therefore, some who are not happy possess 
wealth.” This is termed conversion hg conlraposiUon, 
conyex. See CojiCAVE. 
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COXmBT'ANCB. This term nppearti to bo liinitod to 
Biguify a deed or instrument in wiitin^ which transfers 
real or personal property. Conveyances of real pixjperty 
operate either according; to the rules of tho cuinmun law, 
or under the Statute of Uses. Conveyances may bo also 
divided into those made by matter of record and by deed. 
Ksamples of thoso made by matter of record are private 
Acts of Parliament and the king’s grant. Tho conveyance 
by deed was at one time very complicated and circuitonSf 
the process being known as Fine and Uncovery. This was 
abolished by the 8 & 4 Will. IV. c. 47, and words sig¬ 
nifying a grunt” are now suiHcieiit to convey property. 
Thoso by deed are by feoffment, grant, bargain and sale, 
covenant to stand seised, lease, release, tumlimiation, 
exchange, surrender, mortgage. Documents which simply 
transfer personal property are called {issignineuts. 

CONVEY'AKCINO is the business of preparing cuu- 
voyances of real and persona) property, of investigating 
the title of tho vendors and purdmsers of property, of 
making wills and testaments, settlements of jiroperty, and 
of framing the various iustruiiientK which are necessary in 
passing property from one person to another. 

Of late years the legislature bos endeavoured to render 
the conveyance of land and personal estate more simple 
and less intricate. The funns and verbiage formerly eoii' 
sidcred necossaiy attendants on the mere simple sale of 
propeiiiy have lieen greatly abrogated. litml llroiigbuin 
obtained an Act of Parliament for the use of a formula of 
a few lines for tlio convoyaiico of real and pt'rsoiiftl estate; 
but owing to the umversal veto })absed upon it by the 
legal profession, it liecame a deoil letter. Still, many 
legislative attempts have been more successful. T'lio 
short forms given In the Merclmut Shipping Act for Uie 
sale and mortgage of ships arc univiTsally us«d, and the 
Property Law Amendment Act, 23 and 24 Viet. c. 8H, 
and the Trustees and Mortgages Act, 28 & 21 Viet. c. 
115, have materially curtailcil the forms used in coiivcy- 
ADciog. The tendency towards simplicity in the convey¬ 
ance of estates was still further uxemplilied when, in 
1868, Lord Wostbury carried an Art through Parliament, 
under which any one possessed of freehold or leasehold 
property could sabmit the title of it for the examinalioii of 
an odicer appointed for that purposi), uud upon a certificate 
tliat such title was good he c^uld register the same, and 
thereafter ho or any subsequent purahaser could pass tl>c 
property by a mere entry on the regist^'r—in fact, in the 
same way os railway shares can be dealt with. The Act 
was, however, availed of to a very small extent; and in 
1860 a royal commiRsiou was appointed to investigate 
the subject. The result was the passing of an Act in 
1876, entitled the Land Transfer Act, under which not 
only absolute titles (which alone were recognized by Lord 
Westbury’s Act), but others technically less pcricK^t, can 
be placed on the rcipster. No man can legally hold laud 
at all upon less than a pi^scssory ” title, and tins being 
recognized as sufficient for registration, there would be no 
difficulty in insisting that every owner shonld make a 
publlo record of his ownership, and conveyancing would 
then be nn cxoeedingly simple matter; but unfortunately 
no provision is made for compulsory registration in the 
Aet, and consequently its provisions have not boon adopted 
to any great extent. 

CON'VICT. See Pkkai. Skhvituuk. 

CONVOCA'TION may bo dotined os an English eccle- 
Biastical parliament competent to discuss and, if in propo 
working order, to legislate upon the affimrs of the ciiurch, 
framed after the model of the civil Parliament. It is of 
very ancient date, records of ecclesiastical synods at Hert¬ 
ford in 678, at Cloveshoo in 747, &c., lasing preserved. 
Under Edward L, like the Parliament of tho realm, this 
parliament of the churcli took duhnite form os an assembly 
distinct from the clergy present in Parliament. But in 


168t Henry VIIL made decrees of Convocation illegal 
without tho royal consent; and the right of self-taxation, 
which still remoioed in fori'c, was finally relinquished to 
Cliarlos 11. shortly after the Ih^storution, in 16G8. In 1717 
't was prorogued, upon tho two bimses falling out over a 
sermon preached by the Bishop of Bangor; and was never 
Kummonedagtuu until 1800. [.SccEhtahliatikuGiiuuch.} 
There is a convocation for llio province of Canterbury, and 
another for the pmvince of York. Tho Convocation of Can- 
torbuiy cunsists nf nn Upper House of bishops and arcli- 
bibhopH, and of a U»wer House of deans, archdeacons, and 
proctors of the clergy. (In the ConvocjUion of York all the 
nembers usually conqiose only one house.) Tn tho Upper 
House, the an‘lil)iKho]t with ins bisliops correspond to the 
House of Lords; in the Lower, there is a rc]>reseiitation of 
the inferior cleigy, planned like the House of Commons. 
The niembera who represent tlie inferior clergy are called 
orortorit. The ]>riKttors for tho cathedral rhaptui's, and 
the pnsjtors for the body of the parochial clergy of the 
ilioccses, severally correspond with lli« boiougli mem- 
bera and tlie county members. This convocation or 
iissi'jnbly of the rh*rgy of Knghmcl and Wales, under tho 
authority of the sovercigtrs writ, takes place at tlic coin- 
iiejicement of every new J^arlmment. The convocation 
writs issue from the Crown ullice, and are addressed to 
the two priinati s of Canterhnrv and York, who ulono pos¬ 
sess the jHiwer of summoning the members; they also pre¬ 
side over tho a-sseinhlies, with full power to direct ^elr 
transactions and, when they tiiiiik fit, to prorogue them. 

Convoealioii, after nil, has not much to rec^mimend it, 
us nothing of >ery wide importance c.an be dccidi'd upon 
witliout tlie sanetioit of the (Tuwti. The most vital doc¬ 
trines of faith can be discm^sc'd, but it cannot make tho 
decisions arrived at binding upon tlie church ftt large. 
Fetitions have lately Insm presented to rurllament, pray¬ 
ing for a temperate revision of the Articles and Liturgy. 
But to efFecL any alteration in the Common l*rayer, tho 
Aet of Unifonriity must be repealed. To cilect this it 
would be necessai'y to open tlic whole question of the 
faith of tho Church of Englaiiil to debate in J’arliamcnt, 
and there arc no signs at pri'seat that that body desires to 
accept this responsibility, and to legislate, cither directly 
or indirectly, upm all matters of faith for the Church of 
England. WJien (knivncation was established upon ito 
present basis, tlio tiieory of tlie hmglish constitution was, 
that not merely every member of the English Houses of 
Farliumeiit, but every subject of tho Queen of Knglcndf 
was a memiier of the Churcli of England. At present the 
cabinet and Privy Council may contain members of tho 
must varied religious opinions, and the House of Com¬ 
mons med not contiun one single member of tho Church 
of England, nor tlie House of I.urds more than tho 
bishops—for the Lord Chaucellur, though ho must not be 
a Uoman Catholic, may bi! a dissenter. Should Convoca¬ 
tion propose any measures of reform, before they can be 
invcst-tHl with legal efficacy they would have jirobably to be 
entirely remodelled by a legisl.atuix* composed of the most 
heterogeneous elements inoiginable. From tlio facts ad¬ 
duced, It must he seen that every particle of tho proposed 
remedy must be analyzed in the crucible of a hoterogeneoua 
legislature, if it is li» have any legal efficacy. If, on the 
other hand, tlie church shonld venture to appeal to tho 
consciences of her children by the force of her own divino 
commission, she would, in all probability, bo told by tliosa 
who are accounted the highest legid and constitutional 
authorities, that purely eccU$ia$iical enactments ore not 
binding tn Imv. 

In 1870 the Convocation of Canterbury rendered an 
important sendee, not only to the Church of Eugland, but 
to all Englisli-speakhig people, by the appointment of the 
Committee of Revisers of tiio Authorizinl Version of thd 
Bible. Sec Bible. 
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CONVOLVt7X.A'C£^, nn orJor of plants, with bell- 
slinpud llowers, Iwlonpn*; lo tin* (iamopktat«; 1 ^ (cohort 
Polcnionialcs). Thu spueifs luive purgative roots, und in 
the: case <if ScAMM«»NY, yielded by Convolvvlut Scamnifniut^ 
and of Jalat, jin-dup<*d by /pommi pw^a^ arn of great 
incdicinal imjioiinncc. I/xmuea Batatas is the sweet 
potato, or JiATATAS, Jjwmrra hona'Hox. Ji;is a largo 
white ihm-ur, which <»pcnK at snnaet, mid only lasts during 
the night. CalijsUyia sfpium is the beautiful white <m>u- 
volvulus of bur liedgerows; it is very ornamental as u 
covering for ]n>sts, &c., but care should be taken not t«> 
introduce it where its mots enn sjiruad to the injury of 
Ollier flowers. CuhcuIu is the well-known dodder, pnra- 
Kilic on flax, heath, gorse, &c. TIhtc ore ahotit HOI) bjkhoos 
in the order, natives of all jiarlsof tlio world, but flourish¬ 
ing principally in tropical eoiiulries. 

Convolvulaceai arc distingnislied from alli<*d plants 
chiefly in the following points: the calyx is inucii imbricated; 
the oimlla is plicate, sometimes imhriente; the ovary is 
two-colied, with two ovules in cacii, sometimes four-celled 
by n false jiartilion between the ovules; the fruit is 
generally globular, but sometimes lohed; the sc^cds are 
•erect • tlie embryo is large, curved or coiled in inucilaginoiiH 
Albumen, with leafy cotyledons, or (in Cusenteie) llirend- 
like and coiled with tJm cotyledons, scarcely perceptible; 
radicle inferior. 

CONVOL'VULZN» the active principle of jalap {Kxn~ 
ponum purya^ natural order Convolvulaceie). It is a colonr- 
Jess resin, tasteless and inodonms, soluble in alcohol, but 
insoluble in water and clhcr. It inelts at C. (fl()2" 
Falir.), and Us formula is CsiHboOjq. It is an acrid, 
drastic jiurgativo. 

CONVOIi'VTTLUS, the genus of plants upon wliiuli 
thu order <h)NV<»i.vi:i.Ai:i:.K is founded. Mmiv of the 
lijiucios 01*0 exeefilingly licantiful: even Conrolrulun uri'en- 
sis (the common bind-weed) would be jirlzcd ax a lovely 
flower, if it wtTc not so common and such a tmublesome 
plant to eradJeate on account of its creeping roots. Con¬ 
volvulus althxnUhst Convolrulus iiallr.uny and Convol¬ 
vulus Br.ammonia^ arc the three prettiest of thu hardy 
exotic species of the genus. 

CON'VOY, in the military flcrvjce, is a detachment of 
troops appointed to guard supjdies of money, ammuni¬ 
tion, provisions, «&c., while being conveyed to a distance 
through a country in which such xnjipliex might be oirried 
off by the peasantry or by parties of the enemy. In the 
navy thu nutau is applied to one «»r nioi*c ships of war 
W’liiob are <»rd«Ted to protect a licet of merchant vessels 
from the attacks of enemies on the voyage. T)»n term is 
Also sometimes ap|)lied to the ships or waggons to which 
protection is thus afforded. 

CONVDIi'SXONAHpICS, a sect of Jansenlsts which 
Arose iu France about 1730. A certain .lansenist called 
Francis of Paris, ivho had iK-cumo famous for extn'ino 
Asceticism, dicxl in 1727, und his body was inU'ned in the 
cluireliyard of St. Medard, in the outskirts of Paris, Ilis 
tomb became a centre for tlic gatherings of some of his 
udmirerH and folhiwera, and numerous miracles wore soon 
reported to have been WTOUglit there. After a while some 
of those who met there for worship pi*ofc8sed to rcecivo 
the itilhieiiee of the Holy Spirit during their meetings, and 
gave way to wild utterances and the most extravagant 
^>dily contortions. In 1733 their meetings w’ero forbidden 
And the sect was suppressed by a royal decree, which 
ordered the imprisonment of its members. 

CONVUL'8XONS,a very conmion disease among young 
ohildnm, wliich is marked by mure or less general pur¬ 
poseless muscular contractions that last for a variable time. 
Tho first symptom generally ob«or\-ed is that of a twitch¬ 
ing of the body and limbs accompanied by insensibility,* 
A distorted appearance of thu face, and a turning up of the 
eyes. Tlie flugers and thumbs na* nsnally tightly clenched, 


and a frothy fluid escapes fixim the month, which may bo 
drawn on one side. I’lie duration of n fit of convulsionR 
may last from a few minutes to some hours, and death may 
I be caused by suffocation or exhaustion, though convulsions 
j me by no means gencTally fatal. When a child is subject 
I to eoiivulsious it is generally found that there is in the first 
; instance some wenbiexs of constitution, and secondly, tliat 
; tiicro is some, special source of irritation that brings about 
i thu attoi^k. Among the predisposing eanscs tho most coin- 
I inon is the existence of an unduly excitable nervous system, 

; wliieh may he iuherited from one or both parents, or from 
j graiidpajunts who have possessed a similar constitution, or 
I which may result from weakness and alow state of vitality. 

I The exciting causes of con^'nlsions may lie an mflammution 
of the brain or its membranes, or a depraved condition of 
the blood, or tlicy may bu the sign of the advent of homo 
acute dibeasc, More generally, however, the booren <if irri¬ 
tation may be found in tlie condition of the gums during 
tcctbiiig, from nn overloaded stomach or mdigostiblc food, 
from some iinligestiblc article swallowed by the child whiio 
at play, 11*0111 the presi'ncc of worms in tho intCKtines, or 
even ill the trouble caused by tight strings in tho clothing 
or carelessly iiiscrtiHi pins. 

When a cliild is si'izcd with an attack of convulsions 
j nil the elothes should be loosened, tlie body should bo 
placed ill a sujdnc position with the head sliglitly raised, 
and plenty of fresh air shonid 1>e admitt(‘d to tho room. 
The feet should bo kept warm, and should there l>e much 
flushing of the face a cloth dipped in cold water may bo 
placed over the head. Beyond preventing injury no effort 
slnnild \h'. made to restrain tlio movements of the limbs. 
Tho medical treatinoiii must Ik^ directed towards the removal 
of the exciting cause, and to the calming of tho excited 
iienous system. Where ihcsti fits arise from disordered 
dentition it may be necessary to lance the gums; if from 
indigestible food nn emetic or purgative may bo requiivd. 
Somutimes a hot bath is found to do great good, and the 
same may be said of tbc application of a cloth wrung out 
of warm water to the abdomen. In severe cases the 
inhalation of a little chlorofoi*m is often of great service, 
but this shonid not be rexortud to without the a(lvi<Hi and 
su])erintendeneo of a medical man. Of tho medicines that 
arc reqnin'd to calm Uie excited state of tho nervous sys- 
tciii the most effective are the bromides of potassium and 
ammonium, in doses piviportionate to the age and strength of 
the patient. Convulsive fits may also arise from a variety 
of causes in persons who have reached tho adult stage of 
life. To give a detailed account of these causes does not 
come vrithiii Uio scope of the present article, but there are 
certain things proper to be done the instant a person is 
seized with a fit of convulsions, with a knowledge of which 
it is desirable that overyoue should be familiar. Tho 
patient bliould be immediately surrounded as completely as 
possible witli fresh cool air. If ho be seized in a small, 
heated and crowded room, circumstances of tliemselvcs 
sufficient to produce a punixysm in a person strongly pre¬ 
disposed to it, he should be removed into a spacious apart¬ 
ment, the windows of which should be thrown open, and 
everyone whose assistance is not absolutcdy required should 
bu excluded from the room. In tlio male, tlie neckcloth 
shonid be immediately untied, and the face, nock, and 
besom freely exposed to the air; in the female, the stays 
should bo unlatx^d, and everything tight nliout the body 
should bo removed. If the skin be cool and the face imllid 
and sunk, the patient should be placed in tlio liorizontal 
jiostnro; if the skin bo hot and the face Hushed, ho should 
bu sustained in the sitting or the erect postui-e, in order, 
iu tho former case to favour tho flow of blood to tho spinal 
cord and bwin, atid in the latter to retard it. 

CON'WAY or CON'WY, sometimes called Aher- 
Comry (Couwy-Mouth), a municipal town in Carnarvon¬ 
shire Nortli Wales, near the month of the Conway, oti its 
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Tvestcm bank, 224 mllcR from London by the I.iondoii nnd 
Nortli-wcstern Railway. i 

Kdward 1. rumplctod a oastlo at Conway in 12H4, wbich ; 
be built in order to keep his new subjects, the Welsh, in 
subjection. Soon after its foundation, a.T). flie kin^^ I 
was besieged liere by the natives in their revolt under ' 
!Madoc, nn illegitimate son of Llew'eliyn, and reduced to 
great extrumity by famine i>efure the jjlaco w;is relieved by 
tlie arrival of a fleet with pn)visioiiK. Tlie I’arliaincnt, 
after tho oxeeulion of Charles X., i*cspccted tins noble ' 
cdifico when they dismantled most of (he other castles in ' 
Wales; but the roofs and floors were afterwards removed ! 
by the Lari of Conway, to whom, after the Bestoratiou, it | 
was punt-wl. This fortr<?sK extends along the verge of a ; 
]>recipit'f»ua rock on tire south-eastern side of the tf»wn. ■ 
Thu walls arc of great thickness, 12 to lb foot, flanked by 
four vast circular embattled towers with slender turrets 1 
rising from them. The p'and entrance w:ui on tho w’est, 
towards tho town. The streets of tiic town are narrow, 
and many of the buildings are very ancient. The churcli 
was once tho conventual cliurch of a Cistercian ahhev. 

r 

In thu river, about 100 yards from the rock on whieh ' 
tho castle stands, is an iusuiated nxik, eastward from 
which, fur about half a mile, extend sands covered by the 
sea when the tide is nj», bnt drjs with the exception of a 
narrow channel, at low water. A snspension hiidgo ex¬ 
tends from the ctistlc rock to that iii tho river, c^mnerting ; 
the latter with the eastern slioro l)y an embankment 
across tho sands. By the side of this strneturu stflnds the 
tubular bridge, ereeb’d by Mr. Robert Stephenson, through 
whicli the Chester and Holyhead Ihiilwny crosses the Con¬ 
way. There arc two tubes, each 412 feet long, 14 wide, 
and weighing 1300 tons. The height at the ends is 22 feet, 
and 25 in the centre. One end is sccuml into the pier, the 
other slides on a friction 1>ed, to allow of thu elongatiun and 
shortening of the tube, which is made of wrought-iron plates 
from a quarter to an inch in thickness riveted tugethor. 

Its situation on so im]Hirtant a thoroughf.arc is tiiu (thief 
support of Conway. There is little trade in the town, ex¬ 
cept in slates quarried in the Carn.m'onsbiru lulls. The 
port is frequented by a f(‘w coasting vessels, and some 
timber and slate are exported. There is a church which 
has been partially restored, iiiunerons dis.s(mting clmjads, a 
bank, and some good hotels. Conway is (toiitribuU»i*y to 
tho CamaiTon district of bnronghs for the election of one; 
member to Parliament. The population of the parish in 
1881 was 2881. Tho ancient naino of Conway was 
Ci/nbuium^ and it was one of the towns inhabited by tlie 
tribe of the Ordovices. 

CO'2^> an old Kngllsh name for the rabbit, is ns(Ml in 
tho Authorized Version of the English Bible for the Jit/rax 
syriacut^ a species of a very peculiiu* genus having uffiui- 
ties with the rhinoceros and others of the iicrissodoctyle 
Ungulata, and also with th(i Rodents. Tiiu genus is now 
generally placed in a distinct order culled Hyracoideo. 
leo Hyrax. 

COOK, CAPTAIN JAtfXS* was the son of a farm- 
bmliff, and was bom at Marton, in Yorkshire, on the 27th 
of October, 1728. At an early ago he was apprenticed 
to a hahei*dasher, but he soon procured a discharge frum 
his master, and weut ns apprentice on board a ship engagiid 
in Hie coal trade at Whitby. In this scn'lcu hu rose to bo 
mate, but in 1755 he volunteered into thu royal navy, in 
which he was soon distinpiisluMl ns a skilful and trust¬ 
worthy seaman. By merit and the friendship of Sir Hugh 
Palliser, under whom ho sened, he was made a master in 
1759, and in that capacity was at tlie capture of Quebec by 
Wolfe. He afterwards took nnmenms soundings, and laid 
down a chart of the St. Lawrence from Quebec to the sea. 

In 1763 he went out to sun'cy Newfoundland; and in 
1764, on the appointment of Sir Hugh Palliser to ho govor- 
tior, Cook was appointed murine sur>'eyor of Newfound¬ 


land and Jjihrndor. The fmit of his labonrs during the 
four years in which he held tiiut oflice was embodied iu 
his valuable clmris of tbose cuuntries. 

Shoiily after liis return hu was promoted to tlin rank of 
lieutenant, and it having boon didermined to send out a 
sci(*ntific expedition to observe Ibe transit of the pl.ni«*t 
Venus across tlio sun's disc, Cook was nppointwl to t)iu 
command of tlie ship Kmlearour to tako out several seicn- 
tifle men to thu island of Tahiti, the place best situat(*d 
for ninkiiig such obsen'atioiis. The transit'having bc<*n 
successfully oh.s(*iTcd, (kiok next discovered various parts 
of New /ualand, and nftui-wui'ds coasted and survcied 
nearly 200t> miles (if tlu^ cast c^iast of Australia; nud fiom 
his strong reitoinincndation of the country about Botany 
Bay, the governnuMit at lionic were iiidnc(‘d to fonn tho 
first convict settlement at iSyduey Cove, thus laying (lie 
foundatiuii of one of the most important culonic's ever 
established. 

It was then determined to send out a second expedi¬ 
tion und(*v Cook to explore the higher latitudes, and tho 
of 460 tons, and a sinaller ship, ihv. Adi'fn1im% 
(>aptain Furnenux, W'cro commissioned for this ]»ur|mse, 
'I'liii two ships sailed fi-om Plymouth, 18th July, 1772, 
quitted the Capo of G(sjd Hope, 22nd Novemlnsr, and 
traversed the *Sctuthern Oeean in high latitudes nnlil the 
beginning of 1775. Having oncoinpas.sed the globe iu a 
high latitude, and s.atisfied himself that no land of eon- 
siderablu magnitude cotdd exist between tho fiftieth nud 
seventieth panillels, he tiiuughl it inexp(?dient to prosci-uto 
his discoveries in those tctnpcstuous si'ns with a worn sliip 
and nearly exhausted provisions. Accordingly he made 
soil for thu (.Jape, uhich he reached 22nd March, 1775, 
having s.'iiled no less than 20,000 leagues since he left it, 
without losing even a n>ust or yard. On 80tli July lie 
anehored nt Spithead. 

Hu w.os immcdbrely raised to tliu rank of post c.ipt:iin, 
and received a more huhstantial reward for liis services in 
being appointed Captain of Greenwich Hospital. On the 
day of CtRik's adniission to the Royal Society, 7lh March, 
1775, a paper of his was re.ad giving an account of the 
system wijiel> he adojitcd for prcsundiig the hcoltli of his 
crew. On I8t.h April he communicated a scHymd j>apcr 
relative to the thh's in the south seus; Imtli are printed iu 
the Phihmtphlral TrawavtioiUy vol. Ixvi. Of this setamd 
voy.ago he pnliHshed his omi Journal, illustrated by maps 
and engi-avings. 

Whilo (kiok was exploring the Southern Ocean the 
attention of government was turned towards diseoveriea 
in thu Arctic regkms. [Sin; Nouth-wkst Paksaok,]) ('ook 
volunteered his sendees, whieh were gladly accepted. Ilis old 
slni> the lleMohititm^ and the Dincoreri/^ were fitted out witli 
everything that could promote the hcaltli and comfort of 
the cit'ws and the scientific objects of the voyagi'. 'I’licy 
sailed from Plymouth, I2th July, 177G. On this voyage ho 
reached the l.atitude of 70'' 41' N., but owing to tlie icu he 
failed in discovering the nortli-ciust pstssage. He, however 
discovered Mow'uu aud OwbyJiee, the largest islands of the 
Sandwdeh group; and on his calling at Owhyhco on his 
return ho was killed in an aceJdent.al quarrel with the 
natives, on 14th Februarj*, 1779. Captain Clerkc of the 
DUcoi'rrjf sueeecded to the chief command, and the ships 
returned by China .and the Cape to England, which they 
reached in October, 1780, An ucconnt of tho voyage w’as 
pnblishd from (kjok’s Jonriial. continued by LuMitenant 
King, and a pension was granted by the king to the gallant 
! 7 iavigat(n s widow and children. 

I COOKHAM* a town of England, in tho county of 
Berks, (’oi^khain is pleasantly situated on tho Thames, 
S iniks N. of Maidenhead and 27^ from J.(md(»n by the 
Great Western liailway. Bo(»ts and shoes aru made in 
large quantities, and there is also a paper-mill in the parish. 
! The churcli is a fine building, and was thoroughly restored 
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in 1RCO. It contains several interesting monuments— 
iix'ludinj; one by Fiaxmaii represontiu^; the drowniuf; oi Sir 
Isa.iu Pocock by the upsettinj; of bis boat in tlic Thames in 
IHIO. A handsome iron bridge, of UOO ffet boUNueii llie 
ahutnicntst Wiis erected over tliu Tlianies in IKb? in ydoeo 
of an old wooden one. Cookimm is iimuh resorted to by 
smulers. The country round is exc.t’edinfjly beuutifub mul 
the coiiUiins an unusually lur^e number of ^ood 

rehideners. The population of the parish in 1881 w’asOHbl. 

COOKING, or the preparation of food i>y tire, luis for 
i(h olgecL the assistance of digestion by the increase of 
NM\c<ur it imparts to the food, and by the separation of tlie 
tihr»*s whieli results from it, if it is ])rop4*rIy carried out. 
It i> most important therefore in cooking that the fmid 1 m* 
not made hard, otherwise half its value is taken away, and 
iiid«*cJ it is converted info a me^nis f»f causiiij; iiidifjes- 
tion instead of one fur facilitating dij^estiun. J'le.sh dimin'^ 
Ixiies in sue and weij^ht by cooking, hut this is from the 
liia^ulution of its olhunu*!! by heat, and some loss of the 
liiiids. counteracts the last, and is therefore so 

I.v) u more eeonuiuical mode of cooking liiau roiLslint;. At 
till* same lime, since the evaporation from the surface rd 
the toasting meat carries off tin; water only, leaving the 
salts, behind, tlie roasted meat becomes far liner in 
fl.ivour than the boiled meat; and although on the whole 
]ij.iss llierci is n loss os agjiinst tlie boiled meat, yet weight 
tnr weight the rousted meat is more iiulriUous, its nutritive 
I'lcments being, so to sputk, condensed. 

Tlie oitject in resisting .and boiling Is to coagnlato the 
.ilbnmen tin the outer surface rapidly, so as to retain the 
juices of the meat as far as possible; the object in stewing 
IS, <in the contrary, to <*xtract from the meat, all the jiiie.es 
]iyssil)le. Frying is bimjdy boiling in oil, the oil being 
iMpahle of being ruisi'd to a much greater heat than w'ater 
bi forc flying oft' into vujKiur, and the cooking being there*- 
foie much quicker, hecauMu more intense. In fi;et, the 
suifaee of tlie meat becomes ])artly carbonized, and in 
some degree therefore rcsemldeK roasting. Frying is veiy 
rarely curried out in families of the middle class in England. 
It is imperatively necessary, to fry well, that the meal should 
be ijiiilo covered with the boiling oil. (The oil (am be 
quite n*aidi]y cleansed, if not allowed to burn, and may be 
ii^ed over and over again freely.) It is manifest, from 
w bat lias been said, that in frying and boiling the oil or 
water must first be raised to the boiling-point, and in 
masting the fire must be hot when the cooking of the meat 
iM-ijijis; all depends Upon the quick sealing-up of tlie ex- 
ti i nal pores, and the retention of the nutritive juices. (In 
.slewing, on the contrary, cold water is nceessary to begin 
witii, if the full |K)wer of extraction of the juice is intendod 
to Imi exercised.) Jlut this scaling-up oneai effected, the 
roo-stiug joint can only bo kept tender by reducing the 
strength of the fire, or, what eomos to tlie same thing, by 
I'emuving It to a gr< ater distant'^; and the temperature 
tif tlic water in which boiled meat is coukiug should be 
allowed to fall to 100°. 

The iiicivascd flavour Imparted to food by cooking adds 
greatly to its digestibility, by tlie excitement of the nerves 
of Mucll and taste and the consequent flow of the saliva. 
See Dkhistion. 

COOXnCS and COOXJB TRADS. Coolie (or Cooly) 
is the geucral name for the lower classes of labourers in 
India, Cliiua, and some other ports of Asia. The origin 
of the word is nut certain, but it is believed by some to 
liave been hUceu, in the first instance, from the muue of one 
of the hill triU's of India, many members of which were 
i-mjiloyed as jiorters in some of the large Indian cities. 
It is now, however, applied almost exclusively to those 
who leave their native countries under agreenMuifc to work 
for a certain term of years as ffcld-lmnds or domestic 
hcrvauts in British or foreign colonies. This system dates 
from and is a direct consequence of the suppression of 


slavery, it having t>cen found that emancipated slaves In 
many cases would not do plantation work, and, in tropi¬ 
cal countries, Europeans being physically incapable of it. 
Vuder tliesu rirrumstaiicus it became a matter of tho 
first moment 1u procure ch(*np labour fmm some foreign 
source, and we find that in 1834 the first step in this 
direction was taken by tho importation of forty Indian 
coolies to the iMland of Munrilius. Ever since ^at time 
organized emigration fium India and China has, save 
for one or two tempoi*ury uliecks, Iwen on the increase. 
Large immlHU's of ctKilies are also employed in Cuba 
and in the Freneli jiossessions of Cayenne, Guadaluupe, 
Martinique, and Rouuiuu. Uufortniiately movoments of 
population on such u large scale have not been effected 
without b(‘rions abuses having sprung up in conncct.ion 
wilii them. In many cobcs It has been pixived that the 
unfortunate coolies were treated scarcely moi*e huumuely 
than slaves had been, and in ono notorious iustaiieo (that, 
namely, of the 4000 Ciiinesc who, against their wills, wero 
carried to the Chimdia Islands to work in the guano pits) 
they were the \iclinis of horrilde barlmritien. Every eiruri 
appears, however, l« have been made to deal with all tho 
questions whieli have .arisen in n humane and just spirit, 
and the regulations now in force wltli regard to the coolio 
traffic are such as almost to preclude the possibility of op- 
]m*ssion and inhumanity. Within recent years a similar 
traffic has grown up in Australia, large numbers of I*oly- 
ne.^iaiiH, us well as Asiatics, being induced to leave their 
homes nhd land themselves for certain periods to the landed 
proprietors of Kew South Wales, Victoria, and Queensland. 

COOMAS'SIE, the capital of Ashantee, West Africa, 
about lyO iiiilefi N.N.W. of Oaiw Coast Castle. Tho 
British forces under General Wolscley occupied and burned 
it in 1874. 

COOPSR. Sm ASTXiBY PASTON, wan bom on 

the 23rd of Angxist, 1738, at the village of Brooko, in 
Norfolk, where his father, Dr. Cooper, was onrate. His 
mother was a popular autlioi*css in her day, and published 
several novels. 

In August, 1784, young Cooper left home for London. 
He w'an placed with Mr. Cline, who was at that time 
.surgeon to St. Tliumas' Hospital and ono of the moat 
distinguished surgeons of his d,ay. In London he earnestly 
d(*vote<l him.self to his new pursuit Ho at this time 
attended the lectures of John Hunter, and was one of tbo 
few who ooiiiprelumded the real value of this great man^s 
thc(>ri(‘s and experiments. In 1787 he visited Edinburgh, 
and on his return he was made demonstrator of anatomy 
at St. Thomas" Hospital. This speedily led (in 1791) to 
his being pcniiitted to take part in the lectures on anatomy 
and surgery which w'ere then being delivered, along with 
Mr. Cline. In 1792 he was appointed professor of anatomy 
at Surgeons’ Hail, and was reappointed in 1794 and 1793. 
In tho }’C‘ar 18UU he was appointed to the offleo of surgeon 
at Guy’s Hospital, and in 1813 professor of com|iarativo 
anatomy to the Collugc of Surgeons. 

In 1820 Cooper was called in to attend on George IV., 
although he held no official position at court. Shortly 
after this hn removed a steatomatoua tumour from the 
head of the king. In the course of six months after this 
the king ofTcrud lilin a baronetcy. In 1822 he was elected 
one of the Court of Examiners of the Collt^ of Surgeons, 
and tho sumo year brought out his great work on ** Dis- 
liKintions and Fractures.” In the interval between the 
years 1827 and 1838 Sir Astiey Cooper was elected presi¬ 
dent of the College of Surgeons, vico-prosidont of the 
Royal Society, a memb(!r of tho Royal Institute of France, 
aud of the Royal Academy of Sciences. He also received 
the honorary dcgi’ee of D.G.L. from the University of 
Oxford, and of LUD. from that of Edinbnrgh. In tlie 
year 1840 attacks of giddiness, to which ho had been 
subject, Increased, and ho died 12th Fobruaiy, 1841, in 
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tho BCTOnty-third year cf )iU a^‘. He was ititnrred by Iuh 
own deidre beneath tho cliapcl of Gay's Hospital. A 
colossal statue by B^ey has been erected to his memory 
in St Pauru CathedraL 

OO-OPSHATION. By this term is deseribed tho 
association of any number of individuals in the. carryiiif; 
out of commercial transactions fur mntnai pi'odt. Tho | 
form taken in these transactions mar be eillicr that of the | 
purcliase and sole of articles of daily rnnsnmption, that > 
of the prodnetion of commodities, or tlie borrowing and 
lending of money. In England the co-operative societies 
that are most numerous and successful am those which 
have been formed for the sale of goods to their members. 

In these associations membci'ship is constituted by payment 
of shares, usually of £1 eneh, which shar<^s may he paid up 
nt once, or by small weekly instalments. By IH & lU 
Viet. c. 63, a membt'r can own shares to the amount <if 
£200. In most societie.s the shares arc not transferable, 
but the shareholder has power, on giving duo notice, of 
withdrawing the amount. The capital thns raised is ex¬ 
pended in the establishment of a store, and in the purchase 
of a stock of goods, which arc then sold b) the members 
and to Hie general public for ready money only. On 
selling articles a voncher is given to tho Imyer for the 
sum expended, and at the end of a quarter each member 
receives tho proportional share of profit on the. amount of 
his purchases. 

This important mov(*inent may lie said to havt! originated 
in Rochdale; and a.s the Equitable Pioium'ih ifociety in 
tliafc town has attained such wide celebrity, .and been tlio 
type and parent of hundreds of siuiilar asKociatious in 
various parts of the United Kingdom, it may be interesting 
to give some particulars concerning it. Tho objcctn of 
the society are stated to be, The soeial and intellcctnal 
advancement of its members.'’ It prnvi(le.H them and tlic 
general public with groceries, butchei-mcat, drai>ery gof»ds, 
clothing, shoes, clogs, &c. There are competent workmen 
on the promises, who du tlie work of the members and 
execute all repairs. The profits ai*e divided quarterly as 
follows :—l6t, Interest at 5 per cent, per miimni on all 
pmd-np shares; 2nd, depreciation of fixed stock, .nt 10 
per cent, per annum; 8rd, per cent, oft' net profits fur 
aducatiunal purposes, the renuunder being divided among 
the customers of the store m proportion to tho amount 
they have expended there. For the intcllertnul improve¬ 
ment of the members, there is a library consisting of about 
13,000 volumes and eighteen newsrooms, well supplied 
with newspapers and periodicals, fitted up in a neat and 
careful manner, and furnished with maps, globes, iniero- 
SGope, telescope, &c» Beth the newsruumH and library are 
free to all members. 

The society commenced in 1843— twenty-ciglit opera- 
Hves contribnHng a sovereign each for the purpose of 
establishing a shop at w'hich they might purchase general 
groceries, and o^er articles of ordim^ consumption, at a 
moderate rate. After it bad been carried on for seven 
years, it was fonnd that more capital was offered to bo 
invested than could be profitably employed in the store. 
At the same time there were great complaints of the 
quality of the flour sold in the shops, which was supposed 
in many coses to bo greatly adulterated. Tho consequence 
was that a co-operativo corn-mill society was established, 
for which a snbstantlal mill was built in Weir Street, 
Rochdale. 

The progress made by tho co-operative movement is 
«ortiunly most remarkable. Taking those societies which 
send returns to the registrar os fairly representing this 
progress, we find that during the twenty years preceding 
18& the members increased nearly sixfold and their share 
capital nearly fourteenfold, while tliere had been a tenfold 
inorease in de amount of sales and of profits made. In 
J.336 there were more than 1000 co-operalivo societies 


rogistered in England and Wales, with over 520,000 mem¬ 
bers, and a sharo and loon capital amounting to alniut 
£7,00n,000. These statistics are sufficient of tbomsolves 
to show that the movement is one of great and increasing 
ImportiuiiT t<i tho working classes of the country. Tlio 
cliief ennse of the success of tliese Boc.ielies is undoubtedly 
to bo found in llie identificjition they effect of the interests 
of the buyer .’itid seller, and in the remiy-monoy basis 
of the. trade carried on. 

'J'hcsc soeielifs may be said to be tho immediate offspring 
of the twenty-ciglit Rtx'hdale Pioncoi-s of 1844. And this 
is by no means all, for sick and burial, insunince, ami hind 
and building societies have been cstnbllshod ; and tho latter 
has already been tlio moans of erecting several commodious 
dwellings for tlie working classes. (“ History of Co-opera¬ 
tion ill Roehdalc,” by G. J. Holynake, London, 187P.) 

Jn I^iiidon tin* most remarkable instunco of co-op«*ration 
is the Civil Service Supply Association, winch in a ctim- 
paratively short tiino has almost taken the lead, in tint 
extent of its transactions, of the combinations of this 
clmraclcr. Its hnsincss in 1880 mnownted to more ili:m 
£l,8()O,0tf0. 'Ihis was tlic sum total turncii over at. 
the “stores;” in addition to whicli several trndeMiun 
tliroughont I/mdon enter into arrangements with tlu- 
society to .allow a discount on all articles suld at their 
shops to its mcmbcrH on producing their tickets. Tlio 
original copital was only £2250, raised in 4500 £1 shares, 
oil whicli only lOir. were called up. Tht; sharcH aiT now 
wovtli £lsn each, and have Ihh'u divided into eight purtiiin*^, 
wJiicli readily sell at £22 each. 'J'hcy can, however, only h<* 
hold by civil servants. The Army and Navy Ston’s do rather 
nioio business than even those of the Civil Service, ami a 
strong feeling excited among tho I^oudon tradesmen hil 
to the appointment of a parliamentary committee of inquiry 
into the iu.anner in which tho stores were ctmducled. Ex¬ 
cept, however, enforcing the payment of income lax by tlio 
stores, no result was arrived at. 

The advantages which the working classes derive from a 
co- 0 |M‘mtive store arc very apparent. In tho first place 
it provides them with a very eligible investment for lle i- 
wiviiigs, which is more Important than might appear .it 
first sight, as the absence of good opportunities for invest¬ 
ing small sums undoubtedly acts most powerfully to inereosi* 
the improvidcuco of the poor. The shareholders, moreover, 
obtain unadulteroted articles at tho ordinary rcUil prices; 
and they iudii'cctly derive a benefit from dealing at such an 
establishmunt on account of its pving no credit, for nothing 
has been a greater bane to tho working man than the facility 
with which he is permitted to get into debt, Tlierc can be 
no doubt that these sficieties also promote a healthy social 
intercourse between working men, and, when applied lo 
trade and mannfactures, enable tlie labourer to support his 
industry with his own capital, and in this manner fnster in 
him the ambition to rise from the mere status of a hiretl 
labourer. 

While, however, the societies of the kind mentioned* 
have proved very succcssfnl, tho attempts that have bet u 
made in England to extend the principle of co-operatiiui 
to the production of commodities have generally rosulti-d 
in ffulme. In 1885, out of 1000 co-operative societie.s 
registered, only twenty were engaged in productive m- 
dustries. This is a matter for regret, for of all the schemes 
! that have been proposed to harmonize the claims of cajiiml 
and laiwur, the principle of co-operation seems the most 
feasible. It offers, in the first place, a very powerful 
stimulus to industry and honesty of workmanship. Where 
men are hired by the day, and have no interest in their 
work beyond tho receipt of the agreed wages, they are 
always open to the temptation to do as little as they can 
consistent with being retained; but in a co-oj>crativo 
society every workman U interested in the net result, and 
in working is doing so for himself and not a master. 
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>I(iro(jvcr, in a co-operative society every man has an 
ijilrrest in the Industry of bis fellows, and is less likely to 
inli-rate llie prcscnice of thiise who are idlo or inefficient, 
l.ni»wi!j;; tliat Ibe loss they entail will fall in some part 
u[)ou himself. Me has also in the Bhares of the sociotv 
an <*asy and convenient iiieuns of saving money, and l>y its 
ajii iu'v lie becomes a capitalist in a small way Jiiniself. It 
in not easy to ovj’rratc the beneficial cUccts ])roducu(l iiy 
ibns planting voluntary missionaries of capital ufnonp; the 
tn:is> Ilf iubonrers. Tbe wurkiUHii wlio baa a share, boAv- 
cver hjiiall, in a mill cannot fail to nnderslund bow capital 
and lalKmr are necessary to cacb other in the process of 
pu.duetiim; be sees that ca])ilalist and workman ans each 
emillcd to bis reward, and that tliese rewards cannot bo 
.dlottcd majordin^ to any arbitrary rules, hut must Ijc 
nii-asurcd by the strictly commercial tests n(Ii»rdcd by the 
|iheiicjmcna of markets. 'I'hc expc'rirnce of sneh a iierv 
j*nsiii<iu is in itself u course of study in political ei-onomy 
lor a w'oi'kinan. In the liojie of securini; tliusc bcnetits 
Die ]iroprictor8 of many lar;;c eoinnicrcial establislinicnis 
ehani^ed tliejn into joint-stock companies on the co-opera¬ 
tive principle. Itctaimn*; the larjjest number of shares in 
their own posscssiou tln*y tillered the rruiainder to those 
who were employed ns managers, fi»renicu, or workmen. 
Ill other iiislunces iiiiiu'.s have l»ccn jnircJmscd and mills 
ci'ccDmI hy the united cnpital of tlie miners «ir mill-Avorkers, 
and ctlbrts have been uuide to work tlieni nj»ou tbe co- 
opoi.-ilive priiidplc. In some few e.'iscs success lias attended 
tlje ctiorts thus made, but in the twenty years ]»rccedin{' 
18K1J no less than 160 productive soeit'ties terminated in 
financial f.ailurc. 

A muditicniion of the principle, by which the mana^c- 
iMcnl <jf the business is left, entirely in tbe hands of the 
jniocipals, but in wliitfh tlio workers are nlvi intercsteil 
limnicially, has binm attended with inoni success. Such 
a jdan was introduced, in JyfiC, iali> the works of Kox 
Ilrotbers and Com|)auy, w'ooUeu inamifncturers. The niaiu 
fealnro of this w;uj that tlm workpeople were allowed to 
invest money in llie concern, reeeiAnng interest in propor¬ 
tion to the profits. This selif'mo 1ms been found to Avork 
satisfaetorily, and many of the employes Imve become | 
iiiAcstors. Tho experience piiiiecl by the Avorkin" out of 
Ibis seiiemo appears to .show that when tlic basis exists 
of an excellent uiidci'Btaudin;:; and thoronj;li j^iod-will 
lictAvucn the masters and workmen, and when tlie share 
111 the profits giA’cn to the latter is not too laif^*, flic 
s^sti'in nmy be carried out sueenssfully, so Ion;; as the 
maiin<'Gment of tbo couceru is f'uod and tho business 
prohjM*roTis. 

In various parts of the Continent eo-operativo soeiuties 
Imve been for many years <‘xeredin»jly popular. The 
number of such societies in ticrmuny alone is over 2(»00. 
I'niiko those of £nj;land a birge number of the German 
sucieties are societies of erotlit for reecivin;; the savings 
and fur making loans to the members. They owe their 
origin to the labours of M. Scliul^o of DelitT^scli, W'ho 
.'‘taited the first of them in that town in 1852. In these 
associations the members arc required to be persons of 
good character wlio are in rcgnlnr employment. Koch 


(iperativo societies, and it is here that tho most successful 
examples of this principle ajiplied to associated lalamr is to 
he found. In Varis alone there are at least forty socie¬ 
ties <»f prodAAction in buia'cssful working order, embracing 
the trades of piunoforte-mnkers, lamp-makers, file-makers, 
jewellerfi, chaui-tumers, furniture iocksmiths, last-mokerH, 
.s|iectacle-makors, builders, &c. At Lyons there is a co¬ 
operative society of Aveavers which numbers 1800 memberSr 
and at St. Etienne one of ribbon wenvers Tvhich has 1200 
mtnnbern and, it is said, Imlf a million sterling of capital. 
At I^^'ons also there nro more than twenty-five storo 
I societies, having a capital of about 500,000 francs. In 
I DennAark lliere ai'o now about 300 co-operative societies, 

I with 2500 members. In Sweden and NorAvuy the prm- 
' ciples have taken dccji root, and societies are fast on 
I the increase. In Portugal workmen’s unions jierform the 
I function of friendly societies, and devote tbemsclveu t<» 

: the education of the peojde by means of night-schools, 
libraries, lectures, In Kussia we find co-operative 
societies, under tho name of tirteles," of immense extent. 
They have a birgtv sliare of tbo national industry in their 
bands. Almost tbe entire fishing trade is conducted in 
this manner. The Kus&ians may almost be dobcrihed as a 
nation of socialists, to so great an extent are communal 
instltutiuns caiTii'd. No cultivator lias more than a life 
interest in tho land; at tbo death tif tbo lioldcr it reverts 
to tbe community. In some parts even this modified form 
of iiidlA idnal projierly does not exist, l>nt all join in the 
coniinun Avork, and nl! sliaic in tbe common profits. The 
policy of the govermnent, however, is to discourage such 
institutions hy the siibsHtution of peasant proprietorship. 
To Avbut extent this obtains may be judged from the fact 
that up to J88.< about o,fiUU,000 peasants bad purchased 
their own plot of land. 

A co-operative congress is now held annually, and its 
meetings result in disseminating much very useful infor¬ 
mation among all idosscs on the important subject of oo- 
operation generally. Delegates attend from many of the 
chief co-operative establishments throughout the country. 

CO-OR'DINATES OF A POINT, in mathematics, 
arc a most vulimble invention of Deseartes, whereby the 
position of a point may be fixed in space and algebraically 
described, so that miy cun’o (the Conic Skctions are 
favourite instances), can be algebraically investigated; 
they form, in fact, the foundation of the valuable ** ana¬ 
lytical geometry.” 

I.ikc ail truly great discoveries, this is of the utmost sim¬ 
plicity, Let <> (tig. 1) 1)0 a point, 
called tho origin^ and let O x, (» v Fig- !• 

be tAvo linos, called the axes, at ^ ^ 

right angles to each other, moot- N / 

ing in tbo point o. Now if p be tbo / 

point whoso p 08 itu>u it is desired y/ 

to fix, let 1* M, I* N bo drawn / 

parallel to o y and o x respee- O / M X 

tivcly, cutting ox in M and oy ' “ 

in N. Then o is tbe abfcUm 
(portion cut off) and on is its 
ordinate^ or om and on together 


member holds one equal share of the stock capital of tbo 
soidety, and becomes responsible to tho full extent of Ids 
inciius fur its losses. The loans of the soeieties arc only 
givinted to their own members for industrial purposes. 
Ill addition to these credit unions there arc in Geimany 
numerous co-operative societies for tlio production and 
sule of finished w*ares, for providing the meinbers Avitb 
liAAcIIing-houses, and for tbe purchase and salo of articles 
of dully consumption. In IKHC these societies bad over 
l,»'b0,000 members, and transacted business to the extent 
of 4^1.5,000,000, wWlo their private capital amounted to 
over .£2,260,000, and tlicy employed £0,000,000 of bor¬ 
rowed money. In France there ore serernl hundred co- 


are tbo co-ordiiKtteB of r. It is at once evident that if 
the values of om and on are known tho position of p ia 
clearly given, for let o M «=- 3 inches, and o n = 4, then wu 
have only to set olT 3 inches along o x and 4 along o 
cumpiete tho parallelogram by the lines mp, n f, and they 
will meet in p. The above equation would bo dcscribod 
by baying x^Z and y = 4, o x being the “ axis of 
and o V the ** axis of jy.” , 

It is agreed that measures to tho right of o along the 
axis of or upwards along the axis of shall be positive, 
and bear tho sign 4 *, and tliat measnres to tho left of o 
or dowuw.ardH along the respective axes shall be negative, 
and bear the sign The angle which tho axes moke 
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with each other may be other than a right angles but unless 
the obliquity of the axes be staled they arc assumed to be 
right angles. 

AnotJier method of co-ordinates is by polai* measnre- 
xncut. Polar co-ordhtaU.B arc thus dctenniiUMl*—Let o 

(fiS* 2) be the fixed point, or 
polcy and ox the initial line; 

_-—” ^ then if we know the length of 

O- ,. ZZ X c» F (which is called r, or the 

radiv» vtictor) and the angle 
X o r (which is culled or the evcUtrial an</le\ it is inaiii- 
fesl that th(! point F Is aecurulely fixed. It is convenient 
to call angles measured by the rotation of the radim vtctor 
in tme direction poutive (+), as in tlie figure, and in the 
other direction neyaiive (—), as supposing the radius 
reiiftr had moved dowuwaids instead of upwards from the 
initial line. 

The relation between 3X*ctangnhir and jiolar co-ordiuales 
is very simple. Let ox, oy be tlic axes of x and of y 
(fig. 1), and let f> M = a; and o m = f/, the reetangubir co- 
urilinates of the point i»; at the same time let o be tJio 
OF the radius veclur, m<ii* the veetorial giving 

the ])ulur co-ordinates of the samo point, v. liy ]>1:inn 
trigtniojuetry wo sec at once that 

a: = r cos P and y = r sin whence = tan A 

Also, by Euclid L d7, wo sec a?* -|- f/- = r-. 

Thus far the co-ordinates have fixed the. position of a 
point in a given plane. If it is now desired to fix it^n space, 
a third axis, tho axis of c, at right angles to the other 
two, is roqnired. It is clear that if in fig. J an axis or. be 
projected above the paper to any given distance, this would 
be all that was necessary to fix absolutely any ])oint f'. 
Fur let z, the now ordinate, bo b inches, x being 3, and y 
<1, US bidore; then the point F being found in tho piano 
X o Y, from P raise a line v r' equal to z, that is b inches, 
and the point r' is thus fixed in space at 3 inuhes to the 
right of o, 4 inches from the lino ox, and b inches above 
the plane x o y. i 

The equation to the straight line (if U pass tlirough the 
origin^ as dues the lino o r for instance) is y ni in being 
the tangent of the angle x o i*. If the line be a certaiu 
distance, c, above the point o along the axis of y^ Uieii the 
equation is ^ = ms -f* c. 

The equutiem to the circle, i* now being regarded os a 
movable point, i. 1 , if O be the centre of the circle, + ;/* 
r\ for r (the lino o f) n^muins a constant quantity hy 
virtue of its property as a radius, and Euclid i. 47 settles 
the equation. 

These are two simple equations, and will be sufficient to 
show tlie general way of using co-ordinates, which is all 
our sjiace permits. The student is refeiTcd to any work on 
analytical geometry or conic sections for further particulars. 
Todhunteris small treatise will bo found Ubcful. The 
method easily gives the equations of the Eu.ifsf., the 
Takabola, the HvrKiiBoiiA, &c.; and further, any 
equation being taken involving x and y may be treated as 
the equation to a carve, and the curve traced therefrom. 


(such as the head of a piston rod when the cylinder of tlie 
engine is a rotating one, &c.), arc resolvable by tho method 
of co-ordinates, and the necessary adjustments to avoid 
strain and friction can consequently be made; and in 
countless other practical ways tliis excellent invention 
proves of Indispeiisablo ntility. 

COOBO QCurg; Kodagu; lit. steep mountains), a 
territoiy or province in Snutbem India, under the admin¬ 
istration of tho supreme government, is situated between 
11® 66' and 12® 60' N. Int., and between 76® 26' and 
76® 18' E. Ion. The whole area of Coorg is mount*aiuuus, 


clothed witli primeval forest of gi'assy glades, and broken 
by but few cultivated valleys. The lofty barrier range of 
the Western (jbats furins tho continuous western frontier 
for a distance of more tlian 60 miles. Tlio higliest peak 
is T:uljaii(lujnol, ,b72!l feet above the sea. 

Many products <»f commercial value, such as oil, fibre, 
and rebii), arc eoJlected in the jungle, which also alsiunds 
in wild aninmlK, and every native Coorg is an enlliusiastio 
sportsmun. Among large game may Ikj eimnierated tigers, 
leopards, bears, elephants, bisons, sambhar deer, junglo 
sheep, and wild hogs. A vewjird of rnpees (IOa.) is now 
given by govennnent f«ir tin- liestmction of every tiger, and 
3 rn])i;es (6*.) for every leopard. Jn the days of tbo Coorg 
rajahb tigi*r-huuting was a royal hiK»rt, and scveinl liger- 
enbs wi-rii generally kept about tbo palaee. The number 
ixttli of tigers and leopards is still cousider.ible, but wild 
elepIiuntB have now become coin)>urnliv(‘ly seuree, and 
their iinlisiTiininate slaughter has been jiTolubitcd. They 
may only bo eauglit alive in pitfalls. 

Agriculture is confined to (Im narrow beds of the river 
valleys amid the juiiueval jungle, wbevo the soil is indus- 
trionsiy laid out in terrmtes wherever the use of tlio plough 
is jiobsible. Several varieties (»f rice are grown, Die most 
eonimou being the large-grained liodda halta. A largo 
amount of laixmr is exja'Oded on its cultivation. The 
secil is sown uboul tlie bi’giuuiiig of June in nurseries, 
which have previously been jdonghed MwtTul times, and 
aie always so situated as to eummaud a perennial supply of 
uater. Smli is tho richness of the soil, and tlio abundance 
of the natural wator-8U]»ply, that the rice crop usually 
yields a rctnrn of tiftyfoIiL OtluT cnips grown only in 
certain localities arc—vagi, tidiacco, sugar-cane, and cotton. 
IfiunInins and oranges are to he seen round the homestead 
of every ('oorg peasant. But Die two most valuable pro- 
dne.ts of Coorg are cofieo and eardamonis. Tlio cardamom- 
yielding triads demand a good deal of allcntion, and the 
gathering of tho crop in Oetolsjr involves much liordship, 
as the jungles at Diut season are infested witli iiimirnerabio 
leeches and poisonous snakes. 

The climate of C(K»rg is temperate and humid. Tho 
mountains of the Western Clmts collect the moisture that 
rolls lip in clouds fnun the sea. At no time of tho year 
ore the wooded valh-ys fi-ec from fogs in tiic morning luid 
evening. Tho rainy bcason ]jmper, which is Die result of 
the south-west monsoon, lusts from June to September. 
The downpour of rain is very lieuvy, and blasts of wind 
blow at fbu same lime with great violence. Tbo sue is 
often not seen fur weeks, and ns much as 75 inches of 
rain have been registered in the binglo month of July, 
including 7 inches wnthiii twenty-four hours. The average 
atmnul rainfall is 123 inches! 

The Coorg climate is cousidcred sulnbriouB by tho 
natives, and also by European rcsidcnlB, but its cold and 
damp cxcrcisti injurious effeots on natives who linve arrived 
from the plains of India. The niglits are cool throughout 
the year, and Europi'ans ore able to take exercise in the 
open air at all honrs of the day. The most pnwalent disease 
is malarions fever, which renders the mojntain valleys 
uninhabitable during the hot months. 

COOT (Fulica) is a genns of birds belonging to tho 
order Gkaixa:. 'J'hc coots arc ranked iu the siuiic family 
(Rallida^) as the Kaii. and Watku-iiicn. From the latter 
they are distinguished by tbe broad iiiembranous lobes 
with which tho toes are bordcroil on each side. Tho 
bnso of the upper maudiblo is dilated into a frontal plate. 
Tljcy arc. all aquatic in their habits. The Common Coot 
(^Fulica atva) is considerably larger than the water-hen, 
measuring about 16 inches in length; its colour is a sooty 
black, with the tips of tho secondaries white, forming a 
narrow baud across the wing. There is a patcli of pure 
white on the forehead, the bill is flesh coloured, and tho feet 
arc dark green. This bird is widely distributed iu Europu 
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ftnd Asia, and performs a paiiln] migi*atiun towards the 
siortli in tlie snmmcr. 

Tbo common coot is iadip^cnons in onr island, reKidin); 
on nil large sheets of water, and more especially such ns 
are margined with a bedt of dense aquatic herbage. This 
bird swims and dives admirably, but flies heavily. As 
winter sets hi it seeks the open waters and estuaries near 
the sea. Its food consists of worms, snails, aquatic 
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insects, herbage, &c. The nest is a large mass of vegetable 
matter, concealed amidst reeds and iiisliy tufts, its base 
being somctiines lielow the surface of tlic sliallow water. 
Tile eggs are from seven to ten in number, and are brown¬ 
ish white, spotted with dark brown. 

COOTSHUjL, a town of Cavan, Indand, situated at 
the north-eostcni Ixnmdnry of the county, on the eastern 
side of the Cwiti'hill Jliver, which flows into the Annalce. 
It is as miles from Dublin on a branch of the Irisli North¬ 
western Kaiiway fnnn Ihillyhay, and is comparatively a 
well-built and respcsctably iulmblted town. It lias well- 
attended weekly markets tuid montlily fairs for the sale of 
cattle, flax, ami yoim. There is also some trade in c^m 
and spirits. The towm cunfaiiis a IVofestant Episcopal 
church, a Koman Catholic elinpel, two J-’i-eshyteriau meet¬ 
ing-houses, and places nf worship for Methodists, Mora¬ 
vians, and Quakers. The |>opula1ion in 1881 was 1789. 
There are some fine estntcK near the town. 

COPAl'BA. or COFAI'VA. an oleo-resin or turpentine 
(^incorrcctly c-alled a balsam, since it is destitnte of benzoic 
acid), is produced not merely from the Copai/era ojficinaliit., 
a native of Venezuela, also naturalized in the Antilles, 
but from Copaif*!Tn langudorfii and oilier species, chiefly 
natives of Brazil and Guiana. It varies in appearance and 
qualities according to the speries from wliieh it has been 
procured, and likewise according to the nge of the tree and 
the time of the year. Incisions arc made in the tree, from 
which flows a liquid difiVring little in consistence from 
tiiick sap. It is collected in rululmshes, after which Uie 
incisions are closed with wax or clay. The incisions ore 
rejicatod in general three times each season. Tlte flnid is 
brighter or darker in culonr, more or less rich in volatile 
oil, more acrid or more bitter, according to circumstances. 
It is mostly of a light yellow colour, dear and transpai'unt, 
and seldom turbid or cloudy. Its taste is oily, mild, 
slightly aromatic, and at lost acridly bitter. In a state of 
parity it consists of a volatile oil, in the proportion of 40 
per cent., and 50 per cent, of an acid crystallizable resin. 

Copaiba is used for making paper tmnsparent, for 
certain lacquers, and in medicine. In tbe latter it acts as 
a stimulant to the mucous surfaces, especially of the rectum 
and nrino-genital passages: when the dose is small it 
influences the kidneys and urethra, but if largo the rectum. 
It is chiefly used to lessen increased di.schargeB from those 
organs, and If judiciously employed generally effects tliis 


object; hut if given prematurely or in too large a dose, it 
seldom fails to aggravate the compldnts, and to occasion 
other serious symptoms. 

Oopaifera belongs to the order Legumikosa. The 
species are for the most part shrubs with abruptly 
pinnate leaves and spikes of small white flowers. There 
aro four sepals, no petals, and eight or ten stamens. The 
pod has a single seed, partly invested with a fleshy aril. 
The plants are natives of tropical America and Africa. 

CO'FAL is the name of Ht*venil resins of different 
degrees of solubility. In durability it is only second to 
amber; when made into vaniisb tho better sorts become 
lighter in colour by exposure to air. Copal is genmlly 
inqiuried in large lumps about tho size of potatoes. The 
clearost and palest are selected for what is called body 
gum;” tbe second best fonns “carriage gum;” while tho 
residue, freed from the many impurities with which it is 
associated, constitutes the “ worst quality,” fitted only for 
japuii black or gold size. It is tasteless and inodorous, 
transpai'cnt, and of conchuidal fracture. Heat softens it 
without nmdoring it viscid. In alcohol it is but little 
soluble. Boiling aloohrd or spirits of turpentine, when 
])oured upon fusud copal, accomplishes its complete 
holutioii, provided the solvent be not added in too largo 
proportions at a time. The addition of camphor also 
promotes the solubility of cojud; so likewise does oil of 
rosemary. 

The Iw.st African gnm copal is a somi-fossil, found at a 
depth of .S or 4 feet ImjIow tho surface. The gum got 
from existing trees is of very inferior quality. Dr. (now 
Sir John) Kirk sent to the Economic Museum at Kew 
specimens of flowers and leaves, showing that the tree 
whieli was the sotiroe of the semi-fossil is identical with 
Trachylohium ilornemannianum^ which yields the inferior 
copal. It np;H!ars therefore tliat tlie superiority has been 
caused by some ehaiige wlitcli has token place while 
underground. Tiinro are no trees now near tbe placu 
wlicrc it is dug up. The recent copals obtained direct 
from the trees are sent to India and China, and 01*0 
made into inferior kinds of varnish. American copals are 
derived from species of ITymcnsDa and Trachylobium. 

CO'FAIi VABNISH is prepared from copal and oil 
of turpentine or alcohoL It is exceedingly durable and 
brilliant, n^sists scratches, and takes a fine polish. 

COPAB'CBNEBS. See Paucbkebs. 

COFB. See V KHTMKNTS. 

COFEZ'fHA'GXiN (JCjUbcnhavn,')^ the capital of Den¬ 
mark, is situated partly on the eastern coast of the island of 
Zealand, and partly on tho northern coast of tho island of 
Amager or Amak, and had 240,000 inhabitants in 1885. It 
is divided into three districts—the Aldstadt, or Old Town, 
the New Town, and Chr^stiauBha^'n. The aspect of the 
city on emerging from the narrow entrance into the port, 
wiiich is capable of containing 500 meroliant vessels besides 
the whole Danish navy, is very grand and striking. The 
entrance to the harbour is defended by a formidable fort 
called Trekroner. 

A street called Gother Gade, which commences at the 
city walls a little £. of the north gate, and mns nearly 
due B. to the Strommer, or channel that separates the isle 
of Amager from that of Zealand, divides tlie Aldstadt or 
old city from tho new. Like most old towns tho streets 
ill the Aldstadt are cliicfly narrow and vrinding, bat it con¬ 
tained the Gbrlstianborg Palace or residence of tbo king, a 
very handsome edifice, which was destroyed by fire in 1884. 
Near the palace is tiie chief gloiy of Copenhagen, the 
Thorvaldsen Mnsenm, which contains not only a very 
extensive collection of tbe works of the great artist of 
the north but also his grave, which oocnpics the inner 
quadrangle. In this quarter also are the university and 
several of tho finest churches, and also the Kongen’s Nye 
! Torv or lung's New Market, a central space of groat extent, 
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on the sonth side of which are the botnnicikl f^ardone and 
tho Palace of CharlotteuUuri;, now tlie Academy of Arts. 
This area is adorned witii an equestrian statue of Chris¬ 
tian V.; and from it twelve of the principal streets run, 
one of which, called Osier Gade, contains the finest shops 
to be found lu the city. 

The new town, which is tho most northern quarter of 
the city, and of which Frederickstadt is the iinosl portion, 
IS laid out in broad streets, and contains the handsomest 
buildings in Copenhagen. Here is the royal palace of 
Boseuberg, of which luigo Jones is snjqxiKcd to Jmvo been 
the architect, situated among gai'dens laid out in public 
promenades. Frederick’s Place, an octagonal space, is 
chiefly (ormed by tbo Amalienborg, ii structure composed 
of four large palaces; one of tho sides is o|)en, and is 
emhellishoil with a beautiful equestrian slututi of Frederick V. 

Tho third division of Copiaihageii is Christianshavn, 
situated on the island of Amoger, and united to the town by 


two bridges, one of which, near the exchange, is a draw¬ 
bridge. In this quarter, wliicli presents regular well- 
built Streets and handsome squares, are St. Saviour’s 
Church, the finest in Copenhagen, with its sliigular tower, 
288 feet in height; the beautiful Frederick’s Church, and 
the warehouses of tho Danish East India Company. To 
the cast lies the isle of Nye Holm, in which are the naval 
arsenal, harlwur fur tlie flcot, dockyards, &c. 

Oopenhugen is the scat of a Lutheran bishop, whose 
jurisdiction extends to all tlm Danish dominions. It con¬ 
tains numerous Lutheran and other churches, a Catholic 
chapel, three synagogues, tliiec ilieutres, twenty-two hos- 
jjifals; and several other beuuvuicnt institutions. The 
city is entered by four gates, one of wbich is on tho isle of 
Amoger: the nunparts ot the town and citatlel ai*e planted 
w'ith trees, and laid out in pretty walks. Among the 
1 principal institutions aro a museum of antiquities, the 
royal theatre, a handsome building erected in 18711, the 
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Toyal collection of pie.tuTC8 in the Cliristiansborg Palaee, 
the Naval and Military Academy, Consen'iitory of Music, 
the Thorwaldsen Sculpture Gallery, and tbo Exchange, 
erected in 1624. A bronze equestrian stahic of King 
Frederick VII. was erected in 1873, and a statue of linns 
Christian Andersen in 3 880. 

Copenhagen is tho centre of tbo commerce of Iho king¬ 
dom, and by means of canals large ships reach its ware¬ 
houses in tlie heart of the city. It is the station for the 
naval force of the kingdom, and has a cannon foundry, an 
arsenal, and shipbuilding docks. The f(»rcign trade of 
•Copenhagen is considerable and yearly increasing. Tlie 
imports are ch’efiy sngar, coffee, cotton, rice, tobacco, 
potash, train-dl and blubber, iron, salt, wool, dry and salt 
fish, pitch aud tar, flax, hemp, oranges and other fruits, 
wine, brandy, rum, coals, &c. The exports consist of corn,’ 
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Hour, rape and other seeds, buttiT, cIutsc, beef, pork, 
cattle, wool, hides, bones, spirits distilled from corn, pease, 
beans, &e. In 1870 a Copenhagen linn supplied tho long- 
felt want of suitable docks for repairing large ships by 
constructing a small harbour with slips just outside the 
city, wliich is suflicicnt for the largest vessels engaged in 
tlic Danish and Bolliu trade. Tlio industrial establish¬ 
ments of the city arc nmmwous; tliey consist of brandy 
(listillcrius, breweries, vinegar distilleries, sugar refliiuries, 
soaperies, tanneries, iron-foundries; cloth, cotton, silk, 
linen, and tobacco factories; besides ropc-walKs and exten¬ 
sive worksjiops for the making nf bats, gloves, &c. The 
cliinatu is damp, aud being little above the level of (he sea 
the lovrtT parts of the town arc liable to lioodH. 

Copenhagen is said to have been founded by Bishop 
Axel in 1168 on the site of a fishing village called HOfa 
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or Haven, but as a city it dates from 1443, when it 
received municipal privili'ges, uud became the royal resi¬ 
dence. The present name Copenhagen (^KjUhenkavu') 
means “ Merchants* Haven.’* On the 2nd of April, 1 KOI, 
Lord Neibon piiiied here a victory over the Danish fleet. 
The town sufl’ereil much ftoin bombardment by Lord 
Cathenrt in 1H07. 

COPSRNX'CIA is a genus of Palais, named hy 
Martins in Jiuiiour of Copernicus. Tiicrc arc eight species, 
nalivus of New OrauacU, lirazll, and the West Indies. 
They grow to from 20 to 30 feet high, with tufts of 
fan-hha])ed leaves at the top. 7'he trunk is covered with 
pi*<)ji-eti«n8 arranged in beautiful spiral curves; they are the 
bases of tlie stalks of the leuv<*s, which fall oh’ as the trc(* 
ineivases in height, now ones continually tipjiearing at the 
summit. The small greenish flowers are produced among the 
leaves, growing in spikes with .soveml sheathing braetb. 
The condla-lobes are valvate; the style is terminal in the 
fruit; the entlos]K'rm of the seed is ruminated. It is 
closely allied to Coryplnu The best known species is the 
Curnaiiba Palm {CoptnUvia i'trijv.ra of llrnzil), ivhich 
Boincthncs altaiuN the heiglit of 40 feet. The wood is very 
hard, is used for limber, and takes a good poliblu I'he 
Upper part of young stems yields a kind of sago. The 
leaves are useful fur thatching, making pack-saddles, &c. 
The young huives are covered with a kind of wax, w'l)ich is 
shaken oil* and melted. The wax is im]>orled for making 
candles, and retains its lemon colour wiieii manufactured, 
as it cannot bo bleached. 'I’lio fubion point of the wax is I 
liigli, as much as 1«2*3‘* Falir., and this gives it its value ! 
fur candle-making. } 

COFIIR'NICUS, NICOUl'US, Tho real namu of ! 
the great astronomer was Kvpiwrniyk, 

Cci])(*rnicus was l)orn at Tiimn, in Ihussia, a tovm on 
the Vistula, near the ])laee wher(5 it crosses the Polish 
frontier. His kaitdly, which w':is not noble, came from a 
plucii near Frankeiistoin (Silesia), etdled KdplM^nuck, still 
extant, and its mcmbei's wrote tlieir name accordingly 
Koppernigk, whicli was I.atiiiizGd by the astronomer into 
CopperitiuuH. Ho afterwai'ds dropped one of the letters p. 
Co])eniicu 0 was educated first at home, and then at the 
University of Cracow, where he bectune doctor of medicine. 
He paid more than usual attention to matlicmatics, and 
afterwards to perspective and ]mlnting. After the com])le- 
tion of his studies at Cracow, Copernicus went to Italy, 
and by tho yt«ir 1500 lie had settled himself at Rome, as 
appears by astronomical observations wliich he is recorded 
to have made. At Rome he gave public instruction, and 
iu some official capacity (^^ magiio apjdausu factus matho- 
matum professor"); he is said, while thus engaged, to 
have established ii reputation hardly less than that of 
Regiomontanus. In a few years, hut tho date is not pre¬ 
cisely stated, he returned to his native country, where 
(having taken orders, we suppose, in Italy) Lis uncle gave 
hun a canoury iu his diocesan church of Frauenhurg. 
There, after some contests in defence of his rights, nut 
very intelligibly described, ho passed tho rest of his days 
in a threefold occu|>ation—his ecclesiastical duties, liis 
gratuitous medical practice among tho poor, and astro¬ 
nomical researches, lie went very little into tho world; 
ho considered conversation as fruitless, except that of a 
serious and learned east. He was all this time engaged as 
well in actual observation os in speculation. His instru¬ 
mental means, however, were not snperior to those of 
Ptolemy; and he perfectly well knew tlie necessity of im- 
provement in this dcpaitinent. 

Copernicus was struck by tho coinjdexity of the Ptole¬ 
maic system, and searched all ancient authors to find one 
of a more simple character. Tho earth stationary in the 
centre of the universe, the planets moving round it, carried 
on enormous crystalline splieres, and finally the enormous 
•phere of the fixed stars, carried ruuud ouce in every 


twenty-four hours, struck him with a feeling that such ft 
system could not be tliat of nature. He found Iu Mur- 
tianus Capclla and others proofs that an opinion hod for¬ 
merly prevailed to some extent that Mercury and Venus at 
least moved round the sun, that tlie Pythagoreans held tho 
rotation of the earth, and that Philolaus had oven imagined 
the earth to have an orbit round the sun. At what time 
he finally adopted his own system is not very clear; his 
work was completely written in 1530, and from that time 
he did nothing except to add and alter. And sinco Copor- 
iitcus says, In his epistle to Paul HI., that he had been 
very long pressed by his friends to publish, the above date 
is not improbable. But though backed by a cardinal, a 
bishop, and two of the most learned astronomers of the 
age, Cojicruicus was well awuro of the odium which an 
attempt to (Iksturh established opinions would excite ; and 
it was not, it seems, till about 1541 that a tardy consent 
to publish was extorted from him, Andrew Osiander, 
fathcr-in-law of our Cruiimcr, superintended the printing, 
and wrote tiie remarkable preface. Osiander was afraid of 
shocking public opinion, and thought it best to represent 
tlie scope of the work not as actually atfirnrtiDg the motion 
of the earth but os using such an hypothobis for the more- 
simple and ready calculation of the hcuveiily motions. 

The work was puhlished iu 1543. Tho second edition, 
edited hy Rhetiens. was publislied at Basel, 1506, and is 
little esteemed; tlu! thhd, edited by klulor, was printed at 
Amsterdam in 1017, and again iu 1C40, with notes. Tho 
last is vlie most coiTcct of tlic three. It is colled “ Do 
licvolutiuulbus Orbium Cuslcstlum,** and consists of an 
introductory dedication to Paul Ill, and six books. In 
tiio former Copernicus distinctly informs ns that, being 
discontented with the complexity of the prevaifing systems, 
he closely examined all the writings of the ancients to see 
if he could find anything better. He found tlie testimony 
of Cicero and Plutarch as to tho opinions of Nicetas, 
Pylhagorurn and Pliilolau.s. lie therefore ckdins for him¬ 
self the same license. 

The first book contains tho propositions—1. That tho 
universe is splicriral, which is proved by old reasons, such 
ns that a sphere is the most perfect figure, &c. 2. That 
the earth is spherical, fur which he gives the same reasons 
AS arc now given. 3. That the earth and sea make one 
globe. 4. Tliat the motions of all the heavenly bodies must 
be either unifonn and circular or compounded of uniform 
and circular motions. Nutliing but circular motion, bo 
asserts, could rejiroduco phonomona periodically, and he- 
niuintains that a simple body must move circularly. 5. 
He e.xamines the questions whether the earth can have an 
axial and an orbital motion, and satisfactorily shows that,, 
supposing the distance of the fixed stars to bo immense, 
there is no astronomical reason to the contrary. 6. He 
gives what be imagiues to be a proof that the sphere of 
the fixed stars is immensely distant. It must be observed, 
that he has no notion of a universe of stars unequally 
distributed tliroughuut space. 7, 8. He examines and 
argues, but in the absurd medinval style, against the rea¬ 
sons of the ancients for placing the earth In tho centre of 
the universe. Hu Is thrnugbout possessed by the opiulon 
that there must bo a centrum mundi^ or fixed point, in the 
middle of the universe, which, liowover, be considers to be 
the sun, not the earth. It is needless to say that the 
centrum forms no port of the Newtonian system. 

9. He contends for the possibility of the earth liavlng 
several motions. 10. He establishes the order of the 
planets, remarks that it is impossible to explain tho motion 
of Mercury and Venus upon the 8upp<»ition of the earth 
being their centre, and observes that the motion of the 
other planets round the sun is perfectly possible, consist¬ 
ently with that of the earth, if the rodU of their orbits be 
made large enough. He draws a diagram of the system it> 
the imiuncr now usual. 
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He explained for the first thne, and with brilliant sac- 
ecsSf the variation of the seasuns, the precession of the 
equinoxes, and tlio stations and retrogrodations of tho 
diilcront planets. 

All tlmt wo have hitherto described will explain the mean 
motions of the solar system, and the mean motions only. 
To account for irregularities, Copernicus, btiniperod with 
the notion that all motions must be exanpoundod of circular 
ones, is obliged to introduce a system of epicycles entirely 
resembling that of Ptolemy, and which will be inost con¬ 
veniently described under the head Ptolrmaic System. 
But it must he added that the Cupcmican epicycles are 
more successful than tho Ptolemaic. The latter w'ere 
utterly insuiHcient as a meaus of demonsiratlng the clianges 
of distance of the planets and earth. The foimcr, founded 
upon a basis which brought this point nut very far from the 
truth at tho outset, mode a much uearer approximation to 
a correct representation of the incqmUitieH. 

While Copernicus was in daily expectation of receiving 
a complete copy of his work from Rheticus, he was seized 
with hemorrhage, followed by paralysis. Tho book actually 
arrived 23rd May, 1543, and, as Gysius wrote to Rheticus, 
Copernicus saw it, and touched it, hut wiis too near Ills 
end to do more. He died in a few hours after, and was 
buiicd in tho cathedral to which he belonged. The latest 
and in many respects the best life of Copernicus is by 
Prow'c (Berlin, 1883-84). 

CO'PINQ. the stone or brick covering of a wall^ intended 
to protect it from the weatluT. Flat coping is culled 
parnlfel coping^ and is uswf upon inclined surfaces, as on 
the gables and para{>cts of houses, and also on tlic tops of 
garden and other walls. Ferttht^r-e.f/ged coping has one 
edge thinner than tlie other. Saddle-back coping is 
thicker in tho middle than at tho edges. Coping-stones 
should project over the walls which they cover, and should 
have a groove, or throating^ underneath tho projected part 
to throw off the water. The coping of Gothic battlements 
and the walls of churches, castles, and dwelling.s In the 
Gothic style of architecture, have a doop throating in the 
form of a bold cavetio in front, and are sumotimes deemuted 
with mouldings. 

COP'PBR is one of the metals known from tho earliest 
tunes. The liomans got it from Cyprus, and called it css 
Cyptiuniy contracted to Cuprum. The Greeks called it 
dialcosy from Chalcis, in Kuboca, whenw^ they obtain«*d 
it, and used it alloyed with tin for cutting and warlike 
instruments before iron was known, or at any rate befoi'e 
it was common. 

Copper has a red colour, and is capable of receiving a 
good polish; when warmed or rubbed it emits a disagree¬ 
able ^our, and it imports a nauseous taste; all its pre¬ 
parations are poisonous. Its specific gravity is 8*352. It 
is both malleable and ductile, and is so tenacious that a 
wire of an inch in diameter supports a weight of 
802 lbs. witlmut breaking. It is extremely sonorous, and 
next to silver is the best conductor of heat and electricity. 
It melts at 1207® C. (2204® Fahr.) Its atomic weight is 
68*1; ^mbol, Cu. 

This mctttl is found widely diffused and in cotisiderahle 
quantity. It occurs in a metallic htatc, uiid is either 
amorphous or crystallized in cubes, octahedrons, and do¬ 
decahedrons. One mass found In Minnesota was calculated 
to weigh 500 tons. Its ores ore very numerous, the chief 
being suljihide of copper and iron (copper pyrites, or yellow 
copper ore) and sulphide of copper (vitreous copper ore). 
It occurs also naturally as red and black oxide, and ns 
green ('.arbonate or malachite. This is found in Siberia 
and in South Australia. 

Copper pyrites Is tho most abundant ore; it contains 
84*8 per cent* of copper. It occurs in the north of Europe, 
in England, especially in Cornwall, Devonshire, and Angle¬ 
sey, and in many parts of Asia and Africa, and tho Ameri¬ 


can continent. Vciy productive veins of copper ore have 
also been discovered in Australia—the Burra-Burra mine 
being considered tlie richest in the world. 

Tho cop])er of this country is cJiiefly produced from 
copper pyrites, yielded by the mines of Cornwall and 
Devonshire. As coal is scarce in those counties and plen¬ 
tiful in South Wales, the ore is conveyed to the latter dis¬ 
trict for smelting. The largest copp<?r-refimng works are 
situated at Swansea. Co])per smelting hius been carried 
on in England since the reign of Edward Ill. The first 
process of sniolting is to calcine the ore; this is done by 
heating it in a culciiiiug oven, which expels tho arsenic 
and the snlphnr contained hi the ore, oxidizes the cupper 
and tho iron, and reduces them to a block powdery state. 
This jiuwdiT is then melted lu a highly heated oven, and 
when liquid the iimss is well stirred, to allow the metallic 
sulphide to .mqj.irntc: from the earthy matter. I'hls metollio 
sulphide is dr.awn off into a vessel of water, and panulatcs 
into coarse metaly %vhich is, weight fur weight, foui times 
as rieli in copper as the original ore. The eoarse metal is 
again calcined, and again melted; if diawii off into water, 
it obtains tlic name of Jhie Imt if into sand, blue 

metal; it now eoutaius 00 por cent, of (;op;>er (tho caorso 
inetul having about 33 |>cr cent.) Another caldnailon 
and another melting bring it to the state of coarse copper^ 
which contains 80 to 00 per cent, of pure copper. This 
coarse co])])er is cxiMised to a high heat in a roasting fur¬ 
nace, by which volatile matters are expelled, and tho metals 
become oxidized : it is kept in a melted slate for many 
hours, and is drawn forth from the furnace as blistered 
almost wliolly free from sulphur, iron, and other 
impurities. The Idistered copper is transferred to a refin¬ 
ing furnace, covered witli chuiTool, and is brought to a 
li<]uid state. It is thus rendered tough and malleable, and 
fit for snbs<‘qneut inaimfacturing pvonoKses. 

Copper is also largely mauufoctured from weak Spanish 
ores, containing 2 to 4 per cent, of copper, by the wet 
pnM'.ess. These ores generally contain 45 to 48 per cent 
of sulphur, and are usinl at tlie alkali works for making 
vitriol by bmning off the sulphur. The residual oro is re¬ 
turned t<j tlie metal-extracting ivorks and iviasted with 
salt; tin' copper becomes soluble, and is washed out and 
precipitated in the metallic slate by scrap iron. Silver and 
gold are also obtained from these ores by precipitation. 
Several huge companies extract copper from theso weak 
ores. The sulphur in this jintccss is all converted into 
sulphuric acid and utilized. In the ordinary copper works 
at Swansea the sulphurous acid formed in roosting the ora 
is driven off into the air ami destroys vegetation for miles 
round the town. 

Various iiiqiurlant applications oic made of copper in 
the stale of sheets or rolled cupper. Ocqiper, like most 
of the unmixed inetal.s, is generally roiled hot, being 
malleable at all degrees of heat till it appiTMichcs its mclt- 
ing-point. Most of its alloys with zinc, forming brass, 
arc malleable only when cold, with the exception of one tr 
two lately brought into use, which arc extremely malleablo 
at a certain high tcnifK.*i*ature. (Jopjier for the purpose of 
foiling leaves the smelting works in cake.s about 12x18^ 
inches, each weighing alsiut 30 Ihs. Tho cakes ore put 
into muffles, where they are uniformly heated; and the 
heated eojiper is drawn between caat-irou rollers. This 
double process of heating and rolling is repeated until tho 
cake of r^)[iper is reduced to the form of a sheet. An 
oxide foiTiis on the surface during these o{N‘ratioDS *, but 
this is easily removed by the application of a saline liquid, 
aided by heat. Tho edges are then trimmed, and the 
sheet copper is fit for application to mamifHCtaring pur¬ 
poses. Copper sheets are now often pnxluccd from a 
solution of sulphate of copper by EnKCTito-MisTALLURaY. 
It forms alloys with nearly all tho metals; those of com¬ 
mercial importance arc brass, bronze, and gun-metal, 
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already desenbed under these heading's. We ahall now 
describe tlic most important compounds of copper. 

Oxygen and copper fonn two compounds—the protoxide 
or cupric oxide (CnO)^ and the hseiiiioxide or cuprous 
oxide (Cu^O). The protoxide is found native as mcia- 
conite or black (‘upper. It is black, insulublu in water and 
in the fixed alkalies, and melts at a bi^di temperature, 
becoming cryst.aliim; on c(K)ling; it (combines with acids 
in general, and is the base of all the salts of copper; it 
imjturls a iin(‘ bine colour to ammonia and a green colour 
to glass. It forms a blue hydrate, known in coinmcrct* 
as b!u(^ verdiler. Cuprous oxide is found native as red 
copper; it is a crimson powder, which imparts a rui>y-n*d 
colour to glass. Acids generally detsariposc it. It forms 
a yellow hydrate. 

Chlorine and copper unite to fonn two compounds— 
the protochloridn or cujiric chl(»ridc (OiiOl), and the di- 
chloridc or cupi*ou8 chloride (Cu«ClJ. The piTtoehloride 
is a brownish-yellow substance, soluble in w.'ilcr. The 
dichlorido is a whibt (iryslalliiii^ ]K)wd(‘r insoluble in water. 
Sulphur and copper form a disulphide (Cu^S) aiid a 
protosulphide (OuSj. Tlie former of these occurs native, 
os vitreous copper or copiMT glance, a black shining sub¬ 
stance, and is also ])roduced artificially in the state of a 
brittle bnnvnish-blaek mass. The latter is also found 
native as indigo copper, a bluisli-bhiek crystal. Copper 
combines with bromine, iodine, ilnoriue, seleniuin, and 
phospliuj'us to produce compounds winch are jnd of much 
hnpurtunce in chemistry or lJ)e aids. 

Cupric oxide fomiH salts, some of which occur in nature, 
and others are very extensively used in the arts. 

Acetic acid and copper form two sails, namely, the 
acetate of coj»p(‘r (^Cjili 3 ()j.Cu), sometiines (tailed crystal¬ 
lized verdigris, and tlie diaeetate of copper, or common 
verdigris. The diaeetnto is in tlie fonn of light bhu? 
ncicular crystals, of a silky lustre; they .ire dccomjjoscd 
by water, ami by acids and alkalies. It is iniudi emidoyed 
in painting and us a mordant in dyeing. The acetate is in 
the form of beautiful deep-green rlionibic ciy-stals. Ar- 
«eniou» acid (‘otnbiiu's with copper to fonn llio nrsenitc 
(CujAsaOe) or Scheeie’s green, a valuable pigment. Arsenic 
acid forms with the oxide an urscuialo (CujiASOj), wJiich 
is one of the scries of rojjper on^s. Carbonic add imjui- 
bines with copper in two proportions: the green carbonate 
(Cu 4 C() 4 ) <»r niabiehite, found native; and tlie blu(} car- 
l)unut(; (^ 00311004 ) or aznrite, also found native. Aitric 
add cotnbines with e(»j»per to fonn a nitrate, from whieli 
blue verditer is pre]«ired. Phosphoric acid combines to 
form a phusplmte, a light-ldne jn(*cijatat(‘. Sulphuric acid 
combines willi copper to forni a sulphate (CUSO 45 H 5 JO), 
known also by tiic names of blue vitriol aiul blue e^ipperas. 
It is in the form of large and lK*autiful blue crystals, con¬ 
taining five eijuivalonts of water of crystallization, and is 
prepared in large quaulily for colour-makers and dyers, 
being one of the most useful of the salts of cop})cr. It 
is usually adulterated with sulphate of iron, sometimes in 
loi'gc quantity. Other salts are formed by combination of 
other acids with the oxide, and most of them produce 
either blue or green solutions with water. 

Copper, in a metallic state, pn)duccs no action in the 
human system. AVlicn in tlie form of oxide its action is 
considerable, though variable, being dependent on tlic kind 
and quantity of acid which it may meet with in the stomach; 
but ail its salts occasion peculiar efiects, which may be fatal 
if the dose be large. Tlie propamtions of copper used in 
medicine arc, the Kulphate, or blue vitriol, called also blue- 
stone; the ammoniated sulphate, or ammoniuret; and the 
diaeetate or verdigris. The first two arc used internally, 
the last rarely—it and the sulpliutc liriiig applied by 
surgeons to wounds and sores in particular states. The 
sulphate influences powerfully tlie nervous system, and acts 
as a tonic and ontispasmodic; it has also some ostriugent 


properties. In cases of slow poisoning by copper, such as 
happen when some of its salts, in substance or solution, 
have been token daily for a eousiderable time, fatal results 
follow; and the copper may be detected accumulated in 
the liviT, tliough not discovemblo in any other organ of tho 
body. Tho ammoniacol sulphate is often used in convulsive 
and nc^rvoiis diseases. The diaeetate is fh frequimt use 
ill the formation of liniments and ointments. If copper 
vessels employed in cookery be not cleansed after use, 
verdigris is likely to form on them, and many fatal efTects 
have resulted from negligence in this respect. Tinning 
the interior of copiier vessels aflords })rotection so long as 
the tinning remains entire. In rase of poisoning, tlie best 
antidotes arc white of eggs, milk, or wheat-flour; feiro- 
cyanide of potassium, or iron filings iu gum-water, may bo 
given, wliiic sugar or any syrup is also useful. 

Copper and its compounds may bo recognized by impart¬ 
ing a grtHiii colour to flame, by the blue and green colour of 
tin: salts, by giving a green colour t4> a borax bead before the 
blo^vpipe, this becoming blue wlien cold; by being thrown 
down ill the metallic stale by iron or zinc; and by giving 
a reddish-brown precipitate with ferrocyanlde of potassium. 

COPPIK GliANCX or BJEDBUTUITX. The term 
glance is from the German ylanz^ lustre, splendour, and 
is applied to this (also to some otlu^ uunemls) on acixiunt 
of its brilliant lustre, a lustre which it soon loses wlien 
exposed to the light. The name Rednitliitu is from the 
Oomish town Redruth, near which it was found in cousid- 
orable quantities. The mineral crystallizes in the rhombic 
bystem, has a metallic lustrft, a hardness of 2*5 to 3; 
specific gravity, 5*5 to 5*8. in composition it is sulphidu 
of copper, OuS. It is found in ComwaU, notably at 
Kedruth, St. .lust, and St. Ives Consols; in Hesse, Saxony, 
Siberia, Mexico, lioliviu, Chili, and at liristol in Connecti¬ 
cut, ill llie United States. It is a useful ore of copper. 

COPPER. UANUFACTURSS XN, Tlie principal 
peciiliaritieb of manufactures In copper arise from the 
facility with wliicli that metal may be fashioned by the 
liammer. Th(5 process<‘s of casting and rolling, both of 
which arc cxteu.sivuly practised in 'the manufacture of 
copper giKids, so closely resemble the like operations upon 
other nu'tuls that they do not requlro further notice; but 
the operations of the coppci'smitli are very distinct from 
those performed in any other branch of metallic manufac¬ 
tures. For example, iu the manufacture of the lower half 
or hemisphere of tho large vessels called sugar-pans used 
in Hiigar-rciining, tlie (suppor is in tho first place cost into 
a form vcs(>mbliiig that of a double convex lens or spectacle- 
glass, thickest iu tlio middle and dlmimshing gradually 
towards tlie edges. This lens is then subject^ to the 
{Kiwerful blows of a tilt-bnmmcr, directed more continu¬ 
ously near llio centre tlian the edges. This hammering, 
while it reduces the thickness of the copper, makos it curl 
up at the edges and assume a dished or hollow form. 
Another process no less pecnliar to the manufacture of 
copper is the hammering, technically called phnisking^ by 
wbicli the metal is rendered dense and firm and its tough¬ 
ness increased. Anyone who examines a large copper 
vessel will perceive, both in the hammer-marks and in the 
density and close grain of the surface, clear evidences of 
the plenishing process. 

It is by tlie combined operation of casting, tolling, 
hammering, and plenishing, aided by the fastening pro¬ 
cesses of riveting and soldering, that nearly all artides of 
copper are made. There are five different modes of form¬ 
ing cupper piping out of sheet inutal; in the first the edges 
of the siioet, which is curved round a mandril, arc made to 
meet without overlapping, and united by hai^ solder; in 
the second they overlap and are united by soft solder; in 
the tiiird tluty overlap and ore secured by rivets; in Uie 
fourth the edges are folded ono over another, and made 
close aud firm by bammering; while in the fifth both edges 
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of tho pipe are tamed bock and covered with a strip of 
sheet metal, the two edges of which arc turned in and 
hainmorod down. 

Tin added to copper makes it more fusible and less 
liable to rust. The advantage is in some eases counter* 
balanced by the great brittleness whicli even a moderate 
portion of tin imparts—a singnlar circumstunco, consider¬ 
ing that both metals are separately vory malleable. Co])pcr 
alloyed with 1 to 5 per cent, of tin is rendered harder than 
before. This appears to have been the composition of many 
of the ancient edged tools and weapons before the method 
of working ii’ou was bronglit to perfection. Even ancient 
Greek and RomaD copper coins contain a mixture of tin. 

Copper allied with slightly varying jjroportions of tin 
aud zinc forms tho alloys commonly known by the names 
of brass, bronze, and bell-metul. A common alloy for bcll- 
nietal is 80 ports of copper and 20 of tin; some add to 
tliese ingredients zinc, antimony, and silver, in small 
pro}>ortiunii. 

When, in an alloy of copper and tin, the latter metal 
amounts to about one-third of the moss, the n'sult is a 
beautiful compound, very hard, of the colour of steel, and 
susceptible of a very fino polish. It is well adapted for 
the reflection of light for optical purposes, and is therefore 
culled nietah besides the above ingredients it 

usually conluitis a little ai'seuic, zinc, or silver. Tho 
application of an alloy similar to the above to tho construc¬ 
tion of mirrors is of great antiquity. 

Copper was at first obtained in this countr^in small 
qaaivtiticH in working the tin mines in Cornwall; but about 
the close of the seveutc'cuth century mines were set at 
work purposely for copper. Improvomouts in tho art of 
smelting have greatly increased the products of the mines, 
and ores which prudnre as littlu as 2 per cent, of inelal 
are now smelted. The quantity of copper produced from 
British ores has been decreasing fur many years. U was 
formerly over 10,000 tons pur nniiom, but docs not now 
average mure than 8,500 tons. Many of the Goniish iinnes 
liud to be worked at such great depths that they became 
unrcmunerativc. 

The imports of copper ore and rogulns into the United 
Kingdom, chiefly from Spain, Chili, and Australia, in 
1885 amounted to 180,648 tons, value i^2,Kn.‘l,215, and of 
unwrougbt and partly wrought copx>cr 41,993 tons, value 
X1.96y,yil. 

The copper trade justly ranks among tho most important 
interests of tlie country. There are many jioculiurities 
about it deserving of especial notice. It appears that 
nearly all the copper ore that is raised in England or im¬ 
port^ from abro^ is smelted in Wales, yet in that coun¬ 
try there la scarcely a partieln of copper ore to bo found. 
Commordai reasons alone have detennined tho singular 
location. South Wales can send coal for the steam-engines 
of Cornwall, and Cornwall can send bock copper ore to be 
smelted in South Woles. About tun or a dozen great 
firms possess tho whole of this trade. The smelters arc 
not employed by tho mine-owners tc smelt tho ore; they 
pnrehsM it ou speculation, smelt it, and then find a 
market for the pure coppu'. The sale is not by auction, 
but by tender for eacli lot or ticketing; and experience 
has enabled the smelters to approach wonderfully close in 
their tenders for each particular lot. One of tl»o great 
firms has been known to spend nearly half a million ster¬ 
ling in one year for copper ore, in adition to the expendi¬ 
ture on machinery and the wages necessary to carry on 
the smelting. The smelting itself comprises sortings and 
siftings, calcinings and meltings, roastiugs and oxidizings, 
and other processes, by which all tho snlphnr and other 
substances are driven away, and the pure metallic copper 
alone is left 

COPPlSt NICKBL, a translation of the German 
Kujjfcr nickelf or false copper, a name given to the 


mineral from its resembling a copper ora aud not yielding 
copper. It is pale copper-rod in colour, has a metallic 
lustre, a hardness of from 5 to 5*5, and a specific gravity 
of from 7*3 to 7*6. It crystillizes in the licxngonul system, 
and is an arsenide of nickel—N4As{. It is found in Saxony, 
Hesso, Styria, Allcmont (in Franco), at Copiapo and Uuosco 
In Chili, and at Oriocha in Argentine. The AUomout uro 
has a coDsiderahlo pcrccntago of antimony. 

COPPER PYR1'TBS« Seo CiiALOorYiciTi':. 

COP'PKRAB, also called (irpfn Vitriol and Iron Vit¬ 
riol^ is a subsulphatc of iron, or ferrous sulphate, crystallized 
with seven equivalents of water FeS047H80. It forms 
large gr(!ou transi)aT<*nt monoclinic crystals, whicii slowly 
effloresce and fall to a whitish powder. It is prepared on 
a lai'ge scale by <>xposlng heaps of iron pyrites (FeS^) to 
tlm air; the pyrites oxidize to sulphate of iron, whidi is 
dissolved out by watering tlio heaps, and from the solu¬ 
tion thus obtained the copperas eryslullizes out. It is 
a substance of considerable importance, being used in 
dyeing, tanning, end in tho manufacture of Ink and of 
Frussiaii blue. 

COP'PICS or COPSE, a plantation of various kinds 
of trees which shout from the root wlien felled, and 
which are periodically cut down; tho principal trees arc 
the oak, chestnut, hazel, alder, ash, birch, &c. Of these 
are made ash hoops, hup poles, hurdles, &e., and the refuse 
is made into fnggr)ts fur fuel. The word is connected with 
tho French cowyar, to cut, tlio Old French word copdz 
meaning wood newly cut. 

COP'ROXJTE is the name given to tho fossilized 
excrement of vertchrato animals, most frequently fish and 
reptiles. They are generally found in shales. The Ix)wer 
Silurian rocks of Ciinada arc ricii in them; a band of 
coprolites, cemented by a black grapldtic matrix, is found 
with the Bula liuiestune in the Lower Silurian rocks of 
North Wales, .and they are abundant in tho Carboniferous 
shales of the Frith of Forth. They are fuuud all through 
the secondary rot-ks, the phosphate beds of the Oainbridgc- 
sliirc cretaceous being largely worked for ai tiiicial manures. 
Coprolites arc iuteresting from their giving a clue us to 
the food of the animals which voided them. Tims tho 
coprulituH of the Devonian and (/arbonifnrous racks are tho 
cxcreineiiLs «if large ganoid fish, wliirh would seem to have 
preyed upon smalhir ganoids, since the coprolites in ques¬ 
tion contain tiie scales and hones of ganoid fish. Those of 
tho Mesozoic rucks also coutun bones and scales of ganoid 
fish which, most probably, were the prey of tlm gigantic 
reptilia (such ns IclitLyosauruM) of that period. They often 
show tho convolutiuiiR of the intestinal canal. The so- 
called copralltcs of tho crag arc simjdy accretions of phos- 
phatic matter. The amount <d phosphoric acid in copro¬ 
lites, from 10 to 85 per cent., renders them very valnuhlc 
for artificial manures. They also invariably contain more 
or less organic mailer, one specimen from Obcrlangenau, 
analyzed by Ruchleder, 3 riolding 74 per cent. Carlx>nate 
of liino is another constant cuustiLueut, varying in amoui t 
from 10 to 60 ^nsr cent. 

COP'TIS, a g(‘nus of plants bclonppng to the order 
RiiNUKCUi^c'iiAC. The rout-stocks of Coptis trifolia 
(gold thread) are bitter, and when iuliiunistorcd as a medi¬ 
cine act in the Bame manner us quassia, gentian, and other 
bitters, but ore not astringent. It is closely allied to 
Hellcborus. 

COPTS» the naino given to the Christian descendants 
of tlm ancient Egyptians, is said to 1)c derived from 
uiCgypios or else from Cqpfos, onc^j a great city in Upper 
Kg}’pt, to which, during their persecution by tlio Roman 
eniporow, many of the Egyprian Christians retired. The 
set^ession of the early Christians of Egypt from the Chnrch 
of Gonstantiiiuplo occasioned bitter enmities to spring np 
between tliem and tho Greeks, on which account they suf¬ 
fered so much X’CfB^ution that they united with the Anb 
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invaders of their country to expel the Crooks; but thouf^h 
their TeveM"e was ^mtlHcd, they weru compelled to how to 
a heavier yoke, A few of the Copts belong to tho Greek, 
and some to the Latin Chnndi; but the great majority 
belong to the Monuphysite or Kiitychian heresy, which was 
condemned by the Council of Cbalcedou, a.d. 451. The 
number of chiircbcs and convents in mins prove that tlic 
Copts wen; once far more numerous than at present. The 
reduction in their numbers to t^e present amount (150,000) 
is stati'd to bu owing to persccutiun and conversion to 
Mohaiunicilanisiii. Th(^ arc forced to adopt distinctions 
of dress, and they may not wejir a red or wliite tnrban, 
like the Moslems. The male adults pay a tribute, bcsidc‘s 
the income tax which is paid by all the inhabitants; but tJjcy 
are e.xcmpt from mUitiu-y sendee. TIjc women veil their 
faces according to the custom of the country. 

The Coptic language existed hi full use till the ninth 
century, and was still spoken in (h(^ seventceiilli, but it is 
now understood hy few persons, and, as tlie Arabic, has 
boon adopted in Its stead, it may bo coiiKiderud as a dead 
langiiagt*. The liti'niturc extant in the Coptic language is 
by no means rich. TJic only part of any value seems to bn 
the Coptic translations of the Ilible, probably made about 
tho close of tho third and the beginning of llio fourth cen¬ 
turies, and which follow the riepluagint version. Besides 
these tlicre exist Coptic, tmnslations of sermons from the 
Greek fathers, fragments of liturgies, d’C. There are 
numerous schools, but for boys only ; v<Ty few females are 
taught to read. All the Ctipts wlio have iieen instructed 
at school still pray In Coptic tudh in uhiireli and in private, 
and the Scriptures are always read in the cliurchos in that 
language, but they are explained in Arabic. 

The origin of Coptic was long a puzzle; but the decipher¬ 
ing of the Egyptian hieroglypinc^s has placed it he.yund 
doubt that it is fundamentally tlio same as ancient Egyp¬ 
tian of tho later periods, such as the time of the bnilding of 
the pyramids, &c. Foreign conquests and tljo progress of 
civilization cliaiiged tho old Eg}'pllan, until hy about 700 
n.c. it took much the form of modern Coptic. The n*la- 
tioD is closer than that of Ftaiian to Latin, hut not so eluso 
as tliat of modem Gn>ek to clnssienl Greek. 

The Coptic hierarchy consists of a patriarch, a metro¬ 
politan of the Abyssinians, bishojis, arcli-prio.sts, priests, 
deacons, and monies. The pati'iarch is styled “Patriarch 
of Alexandria,” but generally resid<‘s in Cairo. The monks 
undergo a severe novitiate, and take tho vow of (x-libacy; 
tho other orders of the clergy also remiiin uninarriod, there 
being, however, some exceptions, as marriage does not ])rc- 
vent a man lxT(»ming a priest, but if the wife dies he may 
not many again. TJic clergy are sup})orted by the gifts of 
their hearers and hy their own induslrj'. The number of 
Coptic churches and convents is said to amount to 146, 
but tiie former aru few in enmpavisun with tho latter. 
Baptism is practised, children arc generally circumcised, 
and confession is obligatory. The Copts are clever but 
fmthlcss, <»cellent clerks nud workmen, but. treacherous 
managets; silent and reserved. Their resemblance to Ibo 
ancient Egyptians is marked. Their large long dark eytis, 
high cheek-bones, straight nose, broadisli nostrils, black 
curly liair, and full lips; their moderate size and slender 
figure; their slightly Iminzcd fair skin, still remain charac¬ 
teristic. By obson ing the living modem people we can 
correctly interpret the fonnal drawings of the ancient 
hieroglyphits. 

COP'UZiA. The copula is that word which connects 
the subject with its predicate, ns in the sentences, “ I am 
a Christian,” and tho “ tree is green,” where tho expres¬ 
sions “I" and “farce” res jM*c!ively denote tho subject, and 
tho verbs “am” and “is” the Grqmla. The copnla is 
often included in the term which contains the predicate, ns 
“the man walks,” in which expression the term “walks” 
contains the predicate of “ walking,” and also the notion 


of the “ copula,” or connection of the idea of “man” and 
“ walking.” 

COPinOZJ>, a tcmi applied to lands held by what is 
cniled tenure by copy of court roll, tho nature of which is 
thus described by Lyttelton (sect 73-76): “Tenant by 
copy of court roll is os if a man be seized of a manor, 
within which manor there is a custom wliieh hath been 
used time out of mind of man, that certain tenants within 
tho same manor have used to liave lands and tenemouts to 
hold to them and their heirs in fce-simplo or fcc-toil, or 
for term of lifo, at tlio will of the lord, according to the 
custom of the same manor. And such a tenant may nut 
alien his land hy deed, for then tho lord may enter ns into 
a thing forfeited unto him. But if ho will alien bis land 
to another, it behuveth him after the custom to sur¬ 
render the lencmcnts lu court into tho hands of the lord, 
to the use of him that shall have the estate. And those 
tenants arc called tenants by copy of court roll, because 
they have no other evidence conceming their tcncmcuts, 
hut only the copies of court mils.” The title to copyhold 
lands is ultogidhcr constituted ly custom. Subject to tiic 
estates in tlicin which tho custom confers, they arc licld i>y 
tho lord under the common law os part of the demesnes 
of his manor; for thixse customary estates wore in their 
origin incro tenancies nt will, though by long usage they 
have in many instances acquired the cliaractcr of a per¬ 
manent iiilicritaucc, descendible (except where olherwisc 
TTiodiilcd by custom) according to tlie rules of tho common 
law; and as tenancies at will they continue to bo con¬ 
sidered in all questions rcl-iting to the legal as distinguished 
fnnn the customary property m the land. Hallam’s idea 
is thsit tbn coj»yholdcrs as a class arose from enfranchistjd 
villeins or serfs. Certainly this was the case in several 
recorded instanc<}s. 

Tlie burdens to whicb a copyhold tenure is liable, in 
common willi free tenures, are fealty, services, reliefs, and 
csclicats; besides wdiich it has certain liabilities peculiar to 
itself in (lie siiapo of heriuts and fines. A heriot is the 
render of the Ixist beast or other chattel (os tlic custom 
may be) to the lord on the death of a tenant. 

Some fines are due on tho death of a tenant, and others 
on the alienation of the land; they are sometimes fixed hy 
tho custom, sometimes arbitrary; but tho lord cannot 
demand by way of tine upon tho descent or alienation of 
the land more than the amount of two years' improved 
value of tiic property, after deduction of Die quitronts to 
TV'hicli it is liable. The ordinary mode of alienating a copy- 
hold estate hi fco-simplc is by sttrrcnder and admiitance. 
The copyiiolder appears in court and professes to surrender 
or deliver up liis land to tho lord (cither in person or by his 
steward), cx|)ressing the surrender to be to the use of A 
and his heirs; and thereupon A is admiiied tenant of the 
land to hold it to him and his heirs at the will of tlie lord 
according to Die cu.'jtom of Die manor. He then pays a 
fine, and also (if required) docs fealty. Tho surrender and 
admittance aro entered on tho court rolls, and the new 
tenant, paying his fees to the steward, receives a copy of 
this fundamental document of his Dtlo. Surreuders are 
mode in various forms, as hy the delivery tof a rod, glove, 
or other symbol, to the steward or other person who takes 
Die surrender. SuTTenders may also he mode to the lord 
in person out of court, to the steward, and by special 
custom to tlie lonl's baillfT, to two or Dirce copyholders, 
or into the hands of a tenant in the presence of other 
persons. But wlien a surrender is taken out of court it 
must he presented by the homage or jury of copyholders at 
the next general court, except wiicro a special custom 
authorizes a presentment at some other one. Admittances 
also may be made out of eonrt, and even out of Die manor. 

Cujiyholds now descend to the heir-at-law according to 
the i-ules that regulate the descent of all other kinds of 
land, under 3 & 4 Will IV. c. lOG, 
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Tl)c Statutes of Wills (32 Henry VIII. c. 1, and 34 & 
55 Henry VIII. c. 5) do not ioclnde ropyliolds, and in 
order to enabJo a person to dispose of copyholds hy will it 
was necessary that he should surrender them to tlie use of 
his will, as it was called. This ccn‘mony was rendered 
unnecessary in most cases by the 56 Geo. HI. c. lt>2. 
Tlio 12tl» section of the Statute of Frauds, whereby estates 
pur tniter vie were madu devisable, did not extend to 
copyliolds. By the 1 Viet. c. 20 the power of disposition 
by will is extended to customary fm'holds and tenant- 
right estates, and all estates of a customary or copyhold 
tenure, without any surrender or admittance; and to all 
estates, pur outer tae, whether of customary freehold, 
tenant-right, or customary or copyhold tenure. By the 
11th section of the I & 2 Viet. c. 110, copyholds are made 
subject to execution by judgment cre<litor8, in the same 
manner as freeholds. 

Copyhold lands belonging to traders have been Mibjcctcd 
to the operations of the bankrupt laws, and by the 5 & 4 
Will. IV. c. 104 customary l>ohl and copyhold lands which 
a nutn has not by his last will cli.irged with or devised 
subject to the payment of bis debts, are rendered assets to 
Im administered in a court, of equity for the payment l)olh 
of spccnalty and simple contract d«*.bts. Copyholds nro not 
liable (except by special custom) to courtesy or dower. 
1’he lord may by a temporary seizure of the land compel an 
heir or devisee to come in and bo admittc’d; and lie is 
himself compellable by a mandamus of the Court of (^neeu’s 
Bench to admit any tenant, wheflier claiming 1^ descent 
■or otherwise. 

By the general custom of all manors every copyholder 
may make a lease for any term of years xf he c.an obbiin a 
license from the lord, and even without sueh license ho 
mny demise for one year, and in some manors for a longer 
term; and the interest thus created is not of a customary 
nature, but a legal estjite for years, of tlie same kind as if 
it had been created out of a freehold interest. But every 
demise without license for a longer period than the custom 
warrants, and in general every alienation coiitmr}' to the 
nature of cTistomory tenure, is followed by a forfeiture to 
the lord. A copyhold estate may also be forfeited by 
waste, as by cutting down timber or opening mines, when 
«uch acta are not warranted by tlio custcjm. In the absence 
of BUcU special custom Uie general rule seems to be that 
the right of property both in trees and mines belongs to 
the lord; but neitlier can the lord witlxont the consent of 
the ten.ant, nor the tenant without the liconao of tlie lord, 
cut down trees or open and work new mines. Forfeiture 
may be incurred by an inclosure or other alteration of the 
boundaries of an estate, refusal to attend the customary 
courts, or to perform the services, or to pay the rent or 
fine incident to the tenure. 

If the lord make a legal conveyance in fee-simple of a 
copyhold tenement to the tenant, the tenement is enfran¬ 
chised, that is, converted into freehold. 

By the 16 & 16 Viet. c. 51, amended by 21 & 22 Vict 
c. 94, among other beneiic'ial changes, the enfranchisement 
of copyhold tenure was rendered compulsory at the instance 
mthcr of the lord of the manor or tenant. When this is 
required due notice must be given, and the various feudal 
incidents of the tenure, fines, and heriots are extinguishch 
cither by the pa 3 rxnent of a fixed sum or of an annual rent 
or annuity agreed upon by both parties. If no i^rcement 
is come to, the amount must be ascertained under directio 
of the copyhold commissioners, whoso award has equal force 
witli a deed of enfranchisement und(*r the Copyhold Acts. 
In Scotland and Ireland copyhold tenure is unknown. 

COPYING BIACBlNliS. The great value of a con¬ 
venient and certain means of copying any piece of writing 
with perfect accuracy, and with less labour than is involved 
in the process of transcribing, has led to the invention of 
numerous copying machines* 


The most obvious mode of effwting tliis is by transfer¬ 
ring, by means of a rolling or screw press, a ]M)rtion of the 
ink with which a letter is written to the surface of a sheet 
of blank paper prepared to receive it by damping. 'J'ho 
transfer thus obtained is of course the reverhc of the 
original letter, and unless it be taken on pajHir so thiu 
and transparent that it may be read through it, it must be 
read backwanls. Elegant screw presses of iron arc manu¬ 
factured for this pnrpcjtMj, some having the power applied 
solely by means of a sertiw, turned by a transverse bar or 
lever or by a cross or wheel-shaped handle, while others 
have also a contrivance for increasing the pressure l)eyond 
what can be conveniently applied by the simple turning 
of tlie screw. The nature of such contrivanecis way be 
conceived from those descrilH'il under Scubw-imckhs. In 
some cases letters intended for transferring by the copying- 
pri'SH are witton with an ink made for the purjawe. 

Meebanieal contrivances for eimbling a ptwhon to write 
with two pens or jiencils at once, on diflerent sheets of 
paper, liave been tried, but they are too complicated for 
onliiiory use. All snob macdiines are surpassed in most 
rospccta by the Mtmi/old Writer^ an apparatus in which a 
sheet of paper blackened on both sides wdth printers’ ink, 
and dried for five or six weeks between shoots of blotting- 
paper, is laid between two sheets of thin writing-pai)cx, 
and iJic whole iil. eeil upon a smooth mctnl plate. Tim 
letter i.s then written finnly on the upiwr sheet of pajjej* 
with an agate style or point, the pressure of wliich causes 
the blackened papisr to proilueo two impressions of the 
writing, one, whicii is read through the paper, upon the 
under side of the sheet directly acted upon by tlio style, 
and the otluT u)M)n the upper side of the lower sheet. 
Move tliaii two impressions of the writing may be obtained 
by using more sheets of blackened paper interjxosed between 
sevexul sheets of thin while paper. This apparatus is con¬ 
veniently fitted up in u small portfolio, and occupies no 
more room thuii au ordinary writing cjise. A later inven¬ 
tion still, how'cvcr, has met perhajis with more favour than 
either of these, and for a^rtain kinds of work is extremely 
convenient. It is managed thus: a jelly (cliiefly com- 
poseitl of gelatine) is placed in a small metal tray in such a 
way as lo give it a perfectly smooth surface; the matter to 
bo copied must be written with special ink and laid face 
downwards ujitm the jelly; when removed after a short 
interval it is loniid lo bo clearly reproduced in reverse on 
the jelly, and a« many as a hundred copies mny be obtained 
by merely laying blank slieuts on the surface and gently 
rubbing them. When cnongh have been obtained the ink 
can be removed by means of water and a sponge, and the 
proeews can bo repeated uutil the surface ceaw*s to be 
smooth; it is then simply necessniy that it slioiild be 
melted and replaced in the tray to cool. Tlie gre.at advan¬ 
tage of this system is tliat copies e-on be obtained on any 
kind of puyxer. 

COPYRIGHT* or. as it was formerly termed. Copy, 
has been defined by Lord Mansfield “to sipiify an incor¬ 
poreal right fu the w»lo printing and publishing of some¬ 
what intellectual, communicated by letters.” By this 
“somewhat intollcctuar’ is to be understood something 
proceeding from the mind of the person by whom, or 
through whom, such a right is cl^mable. Translations, 
and notes and additions lo existing works, are Bimilarly 
protected. Farther, a right of copy attaches to the authors 
of ideas expressed by other symbols as well 48 letters—to 
musical composers, for example. 

It has been supposed tliut a common-law right of copy 
existed in England previously to any statute on the sub¬ 
ject. But it is unimportant whether this was so or not, 
for the statutes as to copyright hav<5 jmt an end to per¬ 
petual copyright, if it ever existed. 

The universities of Cambridge and Oxford obt^ned from 
Parliament, in the year 1776, an Act for enabling those two 
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tmivcrsitlcB in En^lund, tho four nnivemtieR in Scotland, 
and tliu Bcvcml colleges of Ktuii, Westminster, and Win- 
Chester, to hold in jierjicliiity their <iopyriglifc in bookn given 
or bcijueathcd to the said univerKitios and colleges for tliu 
advancement of usofni ieuriiing niid other purposes of uducu' 
tion. A Kimilnr protection is extended to tbo University of 
Dublin by 41 Geo. III. c. 107. 

The Act 6 ^ 0 Viet. c. 45 (Lord Mahon's Act), entitled 
“ All Act to amend llio Law of Copyriglit,” and having for 
its preamble, “ Whereas it is expedient to amend the law | 
relating to copyright, and to aflbrd greater cncoui’ageincnt 
to tlie piuduction of literary works of lusting beuctit to tiic 
worhl,” is the Act which now regnlatcs literary property. 
It enacts tliat, in every book published in the lifetime of 
the author, after the passing of tho Act (1st July, 1812), 
the author and his n.ssigus shall have cojiyright for tlio 
term of tho author's life, and fur seven years after his 
death, or, if these seven years expire before the end of 
forty-tvvo years from the liim^ of publication, then for such 
period of forty-two years; wlille ior i»ooks previously pnb- 
lishetl, in which copyright still snhsisted at the time of tlio 
passing of tho Act, the copyright should he continued for 
the full tenn provided in tlic ca.M\s of books thereafter 
published, except in coses where the copyright should 
belong wholly or in jiart to a ])crsou other than the uuOior, 

* who shall hare acquired it for otlier consideration than 
that of natural love and udbetiou.” In these excepted 
cases, however, tho author, or his jiersenal nqiicscntative, 
and the proprietor or proprietors of copyright, may agree, 
before the expiration of the subsisting t(‘nn of copyright, 
to accept the benctits of the Act; and, on a minute of such 
agreement l»cing eiit(!r(Hl in a book of registry directed to 
Itu kept at Stationers' ] lall, tlio copyright will be continued, 
as in other coses, for the author's life and seven years after 
his death, or for forty-two years from tlu* time of publica¬ 
tion, and will be tho jiropcrly of the person or persons 
specified in the ininute. The ciqiyright of a book pub¬ 
lished after the author's dcatli is to endure for forty-two 
years from the time of publication, and to belong to the 
pniprietor of the manuscript from which it is first pub¬ 
lished, and his assigns. With rcgai'd to encyclupmdias, 
1 ‘evlews, magazines, poriudicul works, or works published 
in a series of books or parts, or any book in which the 
publisher or projector shah )iav(! employed ])crsous to write, 
on the terms that the copyriglit shall belong to himself, 
the copyright sliull be in tlie publisher or projector, after 
he has paid for it, in the some manner and for the same 
term ns is given to authors of books, except only in the 
case of essays, articles, or portions forming part of and 
first published in rcvie>Y8, magazines, or other periodical 
works of A like nutaro, the right of publisliing which 
separately shall revert to the authors at the end of twenty- 
eight years after publication, for the runiuinder of the term 
given by this Act; and during these twenty-eight years 
the publisher or projector shall not have the right to pub¬ 
lish any such essay, article, or jKirtion separately, without 
tile consent of the author or his assigns. 

The Act provides against tho suppression of books of 
importance to the jinblic, by empowering the judicial com¬ 
mittee of tlic I'rivy Council, on complaint mode to them 
that the jiroprictor of the cojiyright in any book, after tlie 
death of its author, refuses to n^publish or allow the re¬ 
publication of tho same, to license tho complainant to 
publish the Ijook, in such inmincr and snbjcct tp such con¬ 
ditions 08 the Privy Council may think fit. 

Tho remedies provided by this Act for infringement of 
copyright arc, an action fur damages, and a (Miwcr given to 
the oiiicers of customs and cxeise to seizo and destroy all 
foreign reprints of books in which copyright exists, with a 
penalty on the importer (if lie bo nut the jiroprictor of the 
copyright) of £10, and double the value of every copy of 
any book imported, on conviction before two justices of tho 


peace; £5 of tho penalty to go to tho officer of customs or 
excise who shall procure tho conviction, and the remainder 
to the proprietor of the copyriglit. 

I'lie Act provides that a book of registry slmll be kept 
at (Stationers' Unll, where entries may bo made of pro- 
prlotorships of copyright, assignments thereof, licenses of 
tlio judiciti committee, and agreements as to copyrights 
subsisting at tho time of the passing of the Act, on pay¬ 
ment in each case of a fee of 5s. 

The fl Will. IV. c. 15, entitled An Act to amend the 
Jjiws relating to Dramatic Literary Projierty,” after reciting 
the 54 Gt'o. 111. c. l.'ib, provided that the author of any 
dramatic piece should have os his property tiie solo liberty 
■f representing it, or causing it to bo represented, at any 
place of dramatic entertainment, for twenty-eight years 
from publication, and for the renmindor of tho author's 
life, if he lived longer; tho penalty for violating thoso 
onactmciils 1» be enforced by action for damages, to be 
bronglit wiliiin twelve months from tlio commission of the 
oflunre, but tho double wsts were abolished by 5 & C Vlct. 
c. 1)7. Tho SAG Viet, a 45 extended tho term of tho 

lie liberty of representing dramatic pieces to the period 
piwidcd by that Act for tlio copyright of books, and gave 
the same protection to the authors of musical pieces and 
their assigns. A novel by one author may be dramatized 
by another, :md produced on the stage, without infringe¬ 
ment of copyright in the novel; but there would bo such 
nu infringenuMit if the play bo printed and published. 

A well-known opera by A was transposed for tlie piano¬ 
forte by B, and the copyright of tho transposed music was 
registered in the mime of A, tho original antiior of the 
Opel a; but it was held that the copyright of tile music, 
when SO transposed, was in B, the trnusposcr, and not hi A, 
If a new song be written to an old air, and an accom¬ 
paniment is added, there is copyright In the whole. 

There arc certain wuiks exempted from tho benefit of 
the law of copyright. Snch arc, all publications injurious 
to morality, inimical to Christianity, or exciting to a breach 
of the peace. 

A copy of every work, and of every second or subsequent 
edition which contains any additions or alterations, bound, 
sewed, or stitched together, and on the best iwpcr on 
which the samo shall be printed, must he delivered at the 
British Museum; and a copy of eveiy work, or second or 
subsequent edition (containing additions and alterations, on 
tho paper of which the largest number of copies Mholl bo 
printcci for sale, in Uio like condition as the copies prepared 
fur sale by tlic publisher, is to be delivered, if demanded, 
within twelve months after pnblication, wltliin ono month 
after demand made, at Stationers' Hall, for tho Bodleian 
library at Oxford, tbe Public Libiary at Cambridge, the 
librai 7 of tbe Faculty of Advocates at Edinbnrgh, and the 
library of Truiity College, Dublin, under certain penalties. 

The modes of legal procedure to prevent or puultdi the 
infringement of copyright, or, a.s it is more usually termed, 
piracy, are by action for ^^mages; or more commonly by 
obtaining an injunction in equity to prohibit tho unlawful 
publication. 'I'his is always granted where tbe legal title 
of tho plaintiff to tlio work is mode out, and the identity* 
of the pirated publication with his own shown to the satis¬ 
faction of tiiu court. Tho proof (wun of an equitable titles 
has been held snfiiciout to entitle tho plaintiff to this relief. 

The powers given by tbo 5 G Viet c. 45 have been 
exercised vigorously by the castom-honsc authorities, and 
found very efiectual to pnwent the importation into this 
of the French, Belgian, German, and American 
reprints of popular English works; but EugUsli authors 
still suffur by the circulation of these reprints abroad—a 
practice which can only be effectually redressed by foreign 
countries extending tho benefits of their own laws against 
lit<*rary piracy to Miens as well as native anthors. 

The 7 Viet. c. 12, entitled An Act to amend the Law 
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relating to International CopTriglit/' empowers her Majesty, 
by order in council, to enable authors of works first pub¬ 
lished in foreign countries to have copyright in the British 
dominions for books, prints, articles of sculpture, and the 
solo liberty of representing dramatic and musical pieces, 
for periods not exceeding tlioHe allowed by tlie various 
copyright Acts for the respective classes of works when 
first published in tills country, on conditions of registration 
and delivery of one copy at Stationers' Hall; but no 
such order in council is to liuve any eifeut unless it is 
stated therein, as ground for issuing the same, that re¬ 
ciprocal protection for British authors lias been secured 
in the foreign country to which the tirder in council refers. 
There is now an arrangement of this nature between 
Great Britain and Hamimrg, Hanover, Belgium, Saxony, 
Brniiswick, Oldenburg, and otlier Gennau Stales, Prussia, 
France, Italy, and Spain. 

Tiic United States of Ainericn bnve always refused to 
enter into any international iaw of copyriglit with this 
country, a discourtesy mainly owing, it is undcrstoiid, to 
tlio op{>ositioii <if the leading publishers of pirated editions 
of Biitish copyright works. American publishors freely 
appropriate Euglish literary ]>rnperty, and the Canadians 
think it hard tliat they should not have tiic suine freedom 
as their cousins across the frontier. The Act of i»42 
rendcriMl the circulation of American reprints as unlawful 
in Canada os in Great Britain, l)ut the contraband IraQic 
still continued, it k'ing tiic business of nobody in particular | 
to restrain it. Their ciixuiation was afU'rwards legalized, 
and u duty levied of onoH'ighth tlic declared value of tlio 
rep>‘int.s. Thi.s, it was supposed, would yield u resjsiolablc 
revenue to tlio authors; hut in tlie first ]>luce the duty was 
very small, for on a pirated book issued at Indf u dollar— 
the price at whicli an Knglish gnineu-and-a-indf three- 
volume novel might ho reprinted in New York—the writer 
received about thieepenco per copy; and si'condly, as a 
matter of fact, tlie duty was almost universally evaded. 
When the reprints hod once entered the colony, as they 
conld easily do over a lung and open border, there was no 
test by which it could be detomiiued tli.at ono copy Imd 
paid the duty and anutlior liad not, mid the sums received 
by authors were ludicrously small. 

For A long timo them existed a sort of tacit undor- 
staudiug among tho leading American publishers us to the 
price at which pirated editions of British works should be | 
sold. The Chicago publishers, luiwever, took to issuing 
new English novels in cheap newspaper form at 6</. eocli, 
a proceeding wliicU so completely swamped the clicup edi¬ 
tions of tho “more respectable” pirates, that in 1tf79 u 
proposal was made by sonic of the N('w York firms for a 
limited copyiight law. This was certainly a change of 
front, and the proposal, if carried out, wonld bo more pro¬ 
fitable to Britii^ autliors Ibuii the present system. The 
suggested copyright law, however, was so oue-sidod that it 
was not very warmly taken up. Tlicre apiieared, more¬ 
over, to be an impression among British authors and pub¬ 
lishers that a fair and equitable copyriglit law between tho 
United Kingdom and America was only a matter of time. 

lu 1875 a royal commission was appointed to investi¬ 
gate the whole question of copyright. The commission 
consisted of fifteen persons, must of them qualified in 
various ways to deal with the subject, tho gnntt difficulty 
of wbicli was shown by tlie fact that, after sitting for 
several years and taking a large moss of evidence, only five 
of the cominissioncrs could cutircly agree upon tho roport 
]irc8cntcd; nine signed it with various qualifications aud 
dissents; while one cuminissiouer wholly dissented and 
sent in a separate report of coihsiderable length. Some 
interesting information was elicited as to copyright in 
foreign countries, bub no approucli to any arrangement 
between the United Kingdom and America was made. 
Furliaps the most useful outcome of the commission was a 


valuable codification by Sir James Stephen, one of the 
commissioners, of the fourteen copyright statutes. The 
most important recommendation of the commission was an 
cxtenKion of the copyright term. In France, liuKsia, Sjiam, 
and Portugal tho duration of (his term is for the life of 
the author and fifty years after his death. In Germany it 
extends to a period of tliirty years after the author's death; 
aud the commission recommended that the Gentian term 
bo substituted for that recognized by the English law. 
oj' CojfyriffJit Coinnuasiou^ 1878.) 

The 25 & 2G Vicl. c. C8 iusures to all authors of paint¬ 
ings, drawings, and photographs the exclusive right of 
copying, engraving, rnprotluciug, and multiplying their 
works of fiue art fur the term of tlicir natural lives, aud 
(through their representatives) for seven years after their 
deaths, always provided the works have been duly regis¬ 
tered at Stationers’ Hall. T'ho copyright of maps, charts, 
and plans is chieliy regulated by the 17 Geo. 111. c. 57; 
of models, casts, and other sculptures, by the H8 Geo. 111. 
c. 71, and by 51 Geo. III. c. 5fi. The 5 & G Viet. c. lOl) 
regulates cojiyright in designs, hut tlio benefit of copyright 
lu designs depends on registration before publication. Tho 
publication of lectures without consent of the authors is 
jirohibited to some extent by 5 & C Will. IV. c. G5, bat 
the Act does iioi apply to sermons. 

COQXTIL'LAS are tlie uuts of a pdin, AttaUafunififfra, 
They are well suited for turnery work, as their texture is 
vciy hard. T'lu'ir colour is a dark brown; they are 8 
iuclics long by 2 brood, of an oval fonn, ucarly solid, with 
two small cells in tho centre. Sue Ati'Alka. 

COOUIM'BO, a seaport in Chili, capital of tlio province 
of its own nuni<‘, iHuiutifully sitnuted on the left bunk of 
the Co(pumbu Kiver. TTkj port is one of the finest ou the 
west coast of America, and large ships can moor close to 
tl)c shore. The t<nvu is well and regularly built, and 
admirably supplied wiUi water brought from u distance 
of between 80 and 40 miles by means of an irrigation 
canal. The houses stand apart from each other, with 
large gardens bctw(*<!n. Population, GOOO. The trade 
consists principally of the exjMirt of clipper and silver, 
aud chinchilla skins (chiefly tt> the United Kingdom); tho 
imports are provisions, &c. 

COR, the Latin for “ heart,” is often applied in astro¬ 
nomy to tho brightest stars, or the most cciitrul, in the 
constellations; liius wc liave Cor JScorpionU (a in Scorpio), 
Cor UydrcR (a in Hydro), Cor LeimU (a in Leu), 6'or 
CaroU (Chtu’lcs' heart, a in Cauus Vcimtici), &c. 

COR AN'GXiAXS, a donblo-rced wood instrument not 
now much UKcd, the tenor of the oboe, coming midway in 
sizo and register between the oboe and the bassoon. Beet¬ 
hoven liked it and wrote fur it Russiiii used it iu “ William 
Tell;” but modern comiiosci's, like BusHini, make use of it 
only for the special wild effects of the tone. Tho name is 
often given to the lower part of the “lluto” register (8 ft.) 
on harmoniums. 

COR'ACltS, tho n.ame of a small boat used by the 
EgyptitUns, Persians, and other ancient nations. Tbeso 
boats were oval shaiM'd, and composed of willow-twigs, 
covered externally with the hides of animals. They were 
also iu use uinoiig the Celtic nations, and among the 
ancient Irish. 

COR'AZi is flic hard structure composed of curlwnato 
of lime, and secreted iu tho tissues of animals allied to the 
sea-anemone. 

There are various kinds of coral: the solid “red coral” 
is well known from its use in jewolry; tho “orgun-pipo 
coral ” is a mass of small tubes of a deep-rod colour; thu 

white coral ” is of dificrent forms, simple “ cups,” branch¬ 
ing corals, and massive corals. 

The structure of tho sca-anemono is typical of that of 
corals. Tho body is tnbular, fixed at tho bn.se to a rock. 
I At the top there is an opening, the mouth, surroimded by 
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tubular feelers, and leading; into tlic stomach. The di^sted 
food pjiHscs directly int<» Uji* Iwdy-cavity, which interveiu's 
between tlie stuTimch and the body-walls. Thus the 
IjcrMTal form may h(s likened to a glue-pot, except that the 
ijiner pot (tlie stoinarh) opens into the larger one (tlie body 
cavity), and that them are a series of partitions joining the 
inner and outer, and dividing the body-cavity into a number 
of chambers. TJicso partitions (mejicw/mw) arc at first 
either four, five, or six in nuinl>er, according to tins kind of 
coral Aiilinal, dividing the b(Kiy-cnvity into equal portions. 
At a later period each chamber thus formed is cut in two 
hy the ingrcfwth from lli« iMuly-wall of anutlier partition, 
which may at length reach the stomaeh-wall, and .ngsin 
other partitions gn»w, so that their number is always a 
muUiple of four, live, or six. On these ]>artitions the eggs 
Jir<! produced, and Iho yonng cseaptj through the nifnith. 
The nuinbcr of fcelei's ronnd tlie mouth correspond to the 
number of chambers fonned hy the partitions, .and (»peii 
into tliem, so that the imtritive fluid passes into them 
from the body. The food consists of minute forms of 
animal life, caught by the action of stinging organs called 
thread-pells,” and brought to tins mouth by tlie feelers, or 
by “cilia,” minute hairs occurring both inside and outside ! 
tho Ixidy, and causing a eurmrit of w.atcr to tlic month and 
of the nutritive fluid inside. The liard part, the coral, is 
composed of carlnniate of lime, which is contained in both 
fresh and salt water, and is well know'ii in liard water hy 1 
the “fur” deposited in kettles and boilers. In the tisjuies | 
of the coral animal this secretion takes the form of needlc- 
hliaped crystals, sometimes quite nneimneeted, and then 
known, not as coral, hut as “ spiculeshut gemTnlly the 
needles are joined to form a texture, cither ponms or very 
den.se. Taking a simple white coral its an example, the 
matter secreted hy the outer wall is called the “ th(.*ca,” tho 
upper part of which is the clip or “ caliecthe pnvlitions 
secrete mattin* fomiing the “ sejila,’’ uhieli sometimes 
unite at tlie base to form a column (“ cohnnella”). 

Corals are rejirodiieed not only by means of eggs, but 
also by processes called “ fission ” and “ budding.” Fission 
begins by the formation of a grrsn’e at the nioutli, which 
p*owM deeper, cutting the animal into two pobipen^ as Ihev 
are termed, and tJiis process may 1 h* repeafe<l on endj of 
these polypes mid go on continuously. JSudding takes 
jdacc from the ba.se, or from the side, or even from the 
inside of the calice. The jmlypcs, which thus form a 
“ colony,” are connected by intennediatc living matter, tlm 
cwnoum'c (Gr. <‘OTnmoii; aorha^ fio&h), which also 

secretes carbonate of lime. Sometimes it is only the inner 
portion of the eoeno.'arc which forms the coral, and this 
is the case with the “ precious ” red coral. To picture to 
ourselves the red coral animals living wo must imagine 
the branching red coral to t»c clothed with a gelalinous 
“ficsli,” also rod, and this red cocnosnre to be studded 
with apertures for the polypes, which are while mid h.avo 
■eight featber-sbaped feelers. Connecting the polypes, 
minute tubes jiass through the coenowu-c, brandling and 
uniting with one another, si'nlng as channels for the 
circulation of a nutritive fiuid. I'luis one coral animal 
produces a large uumber of polypes, which all remain con¬ 
nected and all work together for their own and the cominon 
good. This co-operative system Ls carried out in a higlicr 
degree among the Milkqiores, in which n circle of polypes 
COTT)* food to one in their centre, but have no months of 
their own. In a wdnile colony a Kmall number do all the 
digestive work, wliilc tho rest do the “carrying trade.” 
Tho Millepores are, according to Moseley, allied to the 
common liydra, which is of more simple organization tlmii 
the sea-anemone in that it has no separate stomach-cavity. 
They belong to the class llydnizoa, while most corals 
belong to the class Actinozoa. As the millejiore animals 
grow upwards they cut tliemselves off from their lower 
ports by a cross partition or iioor, teinicd a tabula. 


! Corals which in this way cut themselves off from their old 
life am called tahulile. As a rule the septa are not 
developed to any great extent in lubiilato corals. 

Oural formed after the type of red coral, by the coeno- 
I B.irc only, which covers it as the bai'k covers the wood, is 
' culled fcletobaitic ((ir. hard; batia^ base), while 

I the white coral formed in the liody of the polypes is called 
[ Hvlffrodermii'. (Gr. derran, skin). 

Corals belong to the subkingdoiii Cgclkntrbata, a few 
to the class Htdiiozoa (type Jiydra), the great majority 
to the class AtrriNOZOA (ty|x* sea-anemone). The only 
j order of Hydrozoa which contains tnie corals is the Ilydro- 
' c'orallinx*. In this arc Included the Millepores and 
Stylasters, The coral of the Millepores is a dense white 
Riibslmice, with small jiores and a worm-eaten appearance. 
The Htylasters ni-ercd, branching, fan-shaped, having pores 
nnd larger c.avities, with a projection at the bottom. Other 
orders have coral-like stnictiires, hut they are homy. The 
corals of tin* A< tinozoa belong either to the Zuantharia, 

' with simple fe<ders like the anemone, or to tlie Alcyonarla, 

! with featlicr-like fechT.H lik<? the red-coriil polype. All the 
' Inie corals of the Zoaiithaiia division ai’e sclerodermic, 
'riiose ii.avo their septa in multiples of five or six, except in 
tho group Ungosa, wliirli are nearly extinct, and belong for 
the most part to Palaiozoic strata; these have their septa 
in multiples of four. Then* arc four other groups of the 
selcniderinie Zoantliarla, viz. Talmlnta, Tubulosa, Perforata, 
and Aporosa. The first two of tlicso have nidimentary 
septa or'none; the last two Ijavo lliem well developed. 
The Tahulafse, reeognized at oiie^i hy their iabulsB, include 
the extinct Favosites of the South Devon marbles, and tho 
Poeillop«)ra, oiio of tlie genera which help to form the cf»ral 
reefs. The Tubulosa ore the fossil Aulojwra and Pyrgia. 
1'he lVrf<iratu differ from the Ap^irosa in having the coral 
snhstaiiae porous. Deiidnqdiyllia is a fine coral, with 
large cnlic.“s at the ends of the branches; it is drcilgod up 
in tile Medilerranean and off ^Tadcira. llio Madrepores 
are of a spongy texture, with numerous small calicets; 
they are the most \ig(u*ous of the retd-builders. Tho 
Porites also form reefs; the calicos arc crowded together. 
Of the Aporosa tlie Cnryopliyllia are generally simple, and 
arc found on the South Devonshire coast. Meandrina 
(brain-stone coral) luul Astr.Ta am inef-builders. Fungia 
is named from its fiingns-Hke appearance; it is a simple 
coral, abundant in Kostem seas. The corals belonging to 
tho genus Oculina oie branching corals, budding on the 
outside i»f the stem or on the edge of the calice. 

The Ahryoiiarian coi-als are chiefly sclerobasic, e.g» Coral- 
Hum rubrvm (red coral). Tho axis of Isis is partly homy 
and partly calcareous. Tnhipttra muaica (organ-pipe 
coral) lias a sclerodermic coral in the form of tubular 
tbecffi bound together hy liorizonlol plates. CWgonia, 
Gornularia, and Aleyonium havt: only calcareous spfculos 
as representing tlie coral stmetme. 

The coral Jiaherg gives cm]'loyment to many persons 
in tlic Red Sea, the PiTsian (udf, the Mediterranean, and 
oilier places. In Italy iirtich s made from red coral are 
exported to the annual valne of about 16,000,000 francs. 
Coral is found at various depths, from 10 to 600 feet 
below till! surfm'c of the water. The greater the depth 
tho handsomer is the coral ebtained. In tho general 
modfi of iisliing for coral tlio instnnnent used consists of 
two heavy bi'ams of wood secured together at right angles 
and loaded with stones to sink them. Hemp and netting 
are attached to tho under side of the heanQS, to the middle 
of which is secured one end of a strong rope, by which the 
nppamtns is let down from a boat and guided to tho spots 
where the coral is most abundant. The branching form of 
the coral causes it to hiHioine entangled in the hemp and 
network, by which means it is broken off from the rock. 

Whatever may be the age or size of a piece of coral, the 
inner substance is always found to be harder, closer, better 
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culoarcdy and Ausccptible of receiving a better polish than 
the outer; and according to the proportion wliicli tiie 
quantity of the former kind bears to that of tlie liitlur, so 
will the coral lie worth more per pound. The oxtremiticH 
of each branching shrub arc sniaH and tender, and contain 
iiltlu of the interior substance for which tlie coral is almost 
exclusively valued. 

In classifying coral with regard to colour, irrespective of 
other qualities, the dealers distinguish l>etween the red, the 
hlauk, the dear white, and the dull whito; and the red ore 
farther subdivided into deep crimson, puh^ red, and ver¬ 
milion, the lost very mre. A. dclicato roso or flesh colour 
is so seldom to bt? obtained, and so highly valued, that 
specimens of this kind arc sold nt the rate of £100 to 
^20 an ounce; M. Criscuolo, of Naples, showed a ]>iuce 
nt the International Fisheries Exhibition, 1883, of the 
unique weight of 2fi0 rnrats, wliieli was vnliied nt £400. 
The ordinary red coral is only worth about £1 an ounce, 
and small fragments, such as are made into cldJdrcn’s neck¬ 
laces, cost from 1<». to 5«. an ounce. 

CORAL RAG is u member of the middle Oolites, 
running, with more or less interruption, from Somerset to 
Yurksliiro. It is a rubbly limestone, very rich in fossils, 
especially corals, wlicncc its name. Among its fossils 
arc*—(7»ddn> JSfmlhli, HemitUdaris intermedia^ r^ffanter 
uMhrella^ Vjigume oosZa/M», several species of haMrcca^ 
TheroMiiilia, Protngcriit^ and of Ammonites. 

CORAL RESTS are masse.s of Coral, often miles in 
length and hundreds of feel in tinc-kness, due to tl?e growth 
of (toral animals and to the action of the w.avcs. Ueef- 
buililing corals do not grow where the mean winter tem¬ 
perature of the sea is less than <58° Fahr., nor at a greater 
depth than 15 or 20 fathoms; and water which is fresh or 



Structure of Coral Reefs (after Nicholson). Fig. 1, FrlneinK 
Reef; Fig. 2, Barrier lleef; Flg.8, Atoll—a,Kondcvol; 6,corhl 
reef; e, primitive land; d, portion of sea witliin tho roof, form¬ 
ing a cbamiol or lagoon. 

muddy prevents their growth. They are therefore found 
witliin about 1800 miles of the equator on each side, but 
tlie cold oceanic currents from Antarctic and Arctic seas 
account for their absence on the west coast of North and 


South America and Africa. Coral reefs are most abundant 
in the Pacific, where there aro no less than 290 coral 
islands, besides hirge reefs around other U1aud.s. Among 
tho largest ooral isiunda iu the world are the lyiecadivcs and 
lilaldives, in the Indian OceaiL They aro also abundant 
on the east coast of Africa, and around the West Indies 
and Florida. Charles Darwin, in his work on “Coral 
Kcefs,” classified them into fringing-reefs, barrier-reefs, and 
atolls. Friuging-reefs arc close to tho sliore, with no 
depth of water between them and the land (see lig. 1). 
Soundings towmrds the sea show that tliey rest on a gently 
sloping surfacti. Barrier reeU occur nt a greater distatu'e 
from the land, with a grealer depth towards the slmrc and 
enormous depths se.awards. Tlie most famous barrier reef 
is that on tlie north-east const of Australia, 20 to Oil 
! miles from tho shore; it runs for a distance of over lOflO 
miles, with ii depth of ehmiin'l from 10 to fiO fathoms, and 
of tho sea uutbido of more than 300 fathoms iu some 
jdaces. An atoll is a namtw rim of reef surrounding a 
central cxp.mse of water or lagoon. On the ocean side of 
a reef there is shallow w.atcr, often for half a mile, witli 
growing I'orals. For about lOO yards from the beach the 
reef is hnve at low water, M'ith jiouls in whidi flourish 
corals, blar-fi.shcH, &c. Tiien comes tho bcacli, 0 or 8 feet 
liigli, f(»rmed of coral sami and pebhle.s, with an admixtuu* 
of shells; the idaod itsidf is perhaps n mile wide, and then 
comes the shallow lagoon, with more corals growing here 
and tliere. The reef'l)uilder.s iioiirish on the seaward 
margin, wlien; the breakers dash most fqriously, as hero the 
water cuntnins both iiioro air and more fond. Masses aiv 
torn away by the waves and piled up towards the land, till 
a dry Ruvfae.e appears. I'iiio sand is mixed with th« 
pieces of coral, and all an* cemented together by the perco¬ 
lation of water. As reef-huildora do not live at a greater 
dejilh than UU fathoms, it was for long a problem how 
reefs could rise from dcptlis of more than H(I0 fathoms, 

I Dai’win showed that the land was gradually sinking. 

I wliile tho coral animals were to the same extent building 
j upwards. From the figures it can clearly be seen how a 
fringing reef liecoiiies a barrier reef, and Ibis an atoll. 
According to calculations made by Dana, “ the average 
U]>ward increase of tin? wlwde veef-gronud per year wr<uld 
not exceed one-eighth of an inch. Now, some reefs are 
at least 2000 fend thick, wliirdi .at onc-eiglith of an inch 
a year corresjioiids to IJ)2,000 yc.ars. If the progressing 
subsidence esscutiai to the ineresising thickness were slower 
than till* most, rapid rale at wlueli the upward progress 
might lake place, the time winild be proportionally longer." 

CORAL TREE is the common nomo of the genus 
Eiythrina, one of the Li-;(;LMi7<osyK. The species vary 
in size from low bushes to lofty trees 10(1 feet high. lli 
Kingsley’s “ At Last; a Christmas in the West Indies," lie 
mentions one of these “ Erj-tbrinas (^Bols immorldkg^ as 
they call them hero), their all but leafless iKiugbs now 
blazing against the blue sky with vermilion flowers, trees 
of red coral 60 feet in beiglii." Tliese trees belong to tbi* 
species F.ryfhrina ninhroeo. In Aineriisa and the West 
Indies they are c.alled by the n.itives “mridrcs d« cacao,*’ 
on account of tho ])rfjtwting slmde they afford tiie cacao- 
trees, and they nrc cultivated for this express purpose. 
The Ainasi.Sii of Pcni {Kryihrina Amasisei) was dis¬ 
covered by Iilr. Sjjrui'v, who speaks of it os reaching a 
lieight of 100 feet. EryOirina Cajpra is the Kafir’s tree 
of South Africiu The wo<.id is soft and light, and is used 
for net-fioats, and when the tmnk is hollowed os water- 
troughs, JCrytfirina indicn, a prickly plant, is cultivated 
in India and Malaya as hedgi's, and also as supports for 
tlio betel-pepper plant. Tho wood in tliis species is also 
soft, and is made into toys, light Ikjxcs, &e. The loaves 
and bark are used medicinally. References are often made 
to its gorgeous flowers by Indian poets, who sing that 
Krishna stole it from the celestial garden for his wives; 
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but il i» now considered under a curse, and is not used in 
Hindu worship. 

Mr. lUdt, in Nicaragua, lixs traced the fertilization of a 
Njiedes of Erythriim to tlic action of Imniming-birds. 
*'The tree bluouiK in February, and is at the time IcaHess, 
Ko that the large red dowers are seen from a great dis¬ 
tance. Kach tluvver consists of a single long, rather fleshy 
petal, doubled over, flattened and closed, excepting a small 
opening on one edge, where the stamens protnide. Only 
minute insects can And access to the flower, which secretes 
at tliu base a honcy-like fluid. Two luug-billcd humming¬ 
birds frequent il. The bill is very long and curved, 
enabling the bird easily to probe the long llower, and with 
its extensile, deft tongue pick up the minute iiiHects from 
the bottom of the tube, where, they are caught as if in a 
trap, tlieir only way of exit Isdiig closed by tlie bill of the 
bird. While the bird is probing the flower the pollen of 
the stamens is rubbed into the lower part of its head, and 
tliUM carried from one flower to fecundale another. The 
bottom of the flower is covered externally with a thick, 
fleshy calyx—-an efl'cctual guard against the attempts of 
hees or wstsps to break tiirougli to get at the honey.” 

There are twenty-five species altogether, hmud in the 
tropics of butli hemispheres, 'i'lie lt‘av(‘.s arc coni])ound, of 
three leaflets. Tliu standard is very large, exceeding the 
wings and k(d. The lilaments of Ilje stamens are united, 
except the upper one. 'Ibc style is not Imiry. 

CORALXIAN GROUP, uiie of t)>c two groups into 
whieli the Middlq or Oxford Oolites are divided. Its 
name is derived fnim the ahundunce of cords it contains. 
In Yorkshue they form true coral reefs. 'Ihc most import- 
4mt genera arc Thamnastra’a^ Tlmcogmilia^ and 

Jthahdopkyllin, TJie group is divided into six divisions:— 
(1) Lower calcareous grit; (2) lower or Hanibleton 
oolite (pceuliur to Yorkbhirc); (Jl) middle caleureuu.s grit 
(piTuliar to Yorkshire); (4) coralline <Mdite; (5) coral rag; 
(U) supracorallian ImhIs (containing u])per calcareous grit, 
and Sandbfoot clays and grits). 

CORAUiZNA'CRA is uu order of s^vi-wccds (AT.Oii0 
belonging to the subclass Rhudospermea;, or red sea¬ 
weeds. They are remarkable for the large amount of lime 
which is deposited in their tissues, so that they are rigid 
and sometimes quite stony. Most of them are purple in 
colour, fading to white. The tetraspores arc tufted, con¬ 
tained in couceptoclcs furnished with n terminal pore. In 
the genus Jauia these cunceptaclcs ore tipped with two 
hom-Ukc branches. The fronds of the Corallines (Coral- 
lina) and of Jauia arc juinU'd. The NuUipores (Mclo- 
besiu) are stony, and are found on leaves of Zostcra, on 
rocks, &c. llildonbraiidtia is cartilaginouH, and is found 
iocrusting rocks. 

COB'AXJilNi: CRAG (ciUled also HV/itc Cray,Suffolk 
Crayy and Bryozoan Cray) is a VUweuc group. Eighty- 
four per cent, of its sliells l>elung to living Kpecies. It gets 
its name coralline" from the abuiulancc of cA>ral-Ukc 
JVdyzoa or Rryozoa, of whicli class it contains 140 species. 
The “ crag ” is only developed in Suffolk, and consists of 
hands and marls. Some of its most characteristic fossils 
are— Tcrebratula yraudu, Lingula Dnmorticri, PecUn 
oimrc.vlaris, Plioladomya Astarte Omalii, Pyrula 

rtticulalOy Voluta Lamherti, and Fasdcularia aurantium. 
Only four true corals aro known, all extinct. Fish arc 
found Identical with existing cod, pollack, and whiting. 
At Felixstowe a quantity of phosjdiatic remains, constitut¬ 
ing the so-called “Crti’Uoi.iTK beds,” are found at the 
bnso of the crag. 'I'hosu remains are mostly the teeth and 
buncH of fish, many of them derived from the London clay, 
or other bods below. 

COB'AZJbZKK O'OXJCm, a Tncmhcr of tlm Middle 
Oolites, is a massivo limestone in Yorkshire; in the 
south it consists of l>eds of marl and limestone. 

CORAN'TO. See Coviun^T£;. 


COR'BEL, a projecting piece of stone, wood, or iron, 
phnaid so as to support a weight of matoriaL The machi- 
eolatioiiH of towers arc almost always supported on corbel 
stones, as may be observed in the old gates of Southamp¬ 
ton, Oanterlmry, and York. In Norman architecture the 
cornice is supported by a row of corbel stones, the ends of 
which arc uirvcd. The tei-ni bracket is sometimes used 
for a corbel. Bracket, liuwcvcr, is better applied os 
.synonymous with cantilever. 

COR'CHOBUS. See J utk. 

CORCY'RA (Gr. Kerkura') is the ancient name of Uie 
mountainous island now calltKl Corfn, lying in the Ionian 
Sea, off the coast of Epirus. It was colonized from Corinth 
about 700 ii.o,, and rose to great power, founding many 
colonics in Epirus and rivalling its mother city, Corinth. 
At last tlie jealousy resulted in open war, and the first 
sea-fight known to lustory was fought between them b.('. 
0C4, wherein both states suffered suificiently to keep them 
on a somewhat bettor footing afterwards. Corcyra’s de¬ 
mand fur aid against Curintli was one of the main causes 
of the F^lopoIlU(^Hian War, which broke out b.c» 431 ; but 
thenceforward the state sank into a condition of insignifi¬ 
cance. Bee CoHFiT. 

COBDAY, CBARIiOnn:. Marie Anno Charlotte 
Corday d'Armans, eoiiimonly called Charlotte Corday, was 
born 4)f noble family at St. Satomin, Normandy, in 17^. 
The republican principles of the early revolutionists struck 
deep root In her enthusiastic mind, and on the overthrow 
and pi' 0 ^cri]>tion of the Girondius, 31st May, 1793, slio 
determined to assossinato one of the principals of the 
doinliiant faction, and chose Marat, one of the most violent 
and bloody of tlie .Tucobins, to be lier rictim. After two 
unsncccsbful attempts slii' obtained admission to the cham¬ 
ber in which he wa.s confined by illne^is, 16th July, under 
preteiit.e of communicAting important news from Caen, and 
stubbed him to the heart wbilo ho was in liis bath, llo 
gave one cry and expired. Biio was arrested, tried, and 
condemned to be gnillotincd. She beard her sentence with 
perfect calmness, whicli she maiutahied to the last moment 
of life. Her lu'auty and animation of countenance added 
greatly to the interest inspired by her courage and loftiness 
of demeiinonr. She was guillotined 17th July, 1703. 

COBDSXXBBS', so named from wearing a knotted 
cord for a girdle, were the strictest branch of the Francis¬ 
can or Gray Friars. One of tlie wildest of the political clubs 
of Paris during the French Revolution mot in an old con¬ 
vent chapel of Cordeliers, and thcnco took its name. The 
groat Jacobin Club itself found no mean rival in the Cor¬ 
deliers. Danton thorongbly organized it in 1790; and 
Marat was a leading spirit Its organ, Le vieux Cor^lier, 
WOH begun by Camille Desmoulins. Tlio murder of Marat, 
and the execution of Dantun and Desmoulius, reduced the 
Cordeliers to a shadow of their early influence. 

COR'DXXRZTB* also called Dichroitt and lolitz, a 
mineral crystallizing in the rhombic system. It is a silicate 
of alumina with 4 to 10 per cent of suboxide of iron and 
8 to 20 per cent, of magnesia. It has a hardness of 7 
to 7*6; specific gravity, 2’5U to 2‘(>7; its colour is some 
sliade of blue. The most striking pro|>orty of the mineral 
is its diohroism, or change of colour when looked at in 
different diractions. Thus it is often doop bluo along tho 
vertical axis of the prism, and brownish yellow across it 
To tills property, which, of course, is only to be observed 
in transp.orent sjiccimcns, it owes its name dichroite. Its 
name iolito is from the Greek ion, violet. Cordicrito woa 
a name given to it because its ciystnl form was first de¬ 
scribed by the geologist Cordier. Jt is found in Greenland, 
Finland, Sweden, at Bodennmis in Bavaria, at Kmger^ in 
Norway, Cape dc Gata in .Spain, Haddam in Connecticut, 
and in Ceylon. Tht? curdicritc from Ceylon is in small deep- 
Wne rolled masses, called “ water sapphire" or “ sapphire 
d'eau” by the jewellers. It may be distinguislied from 
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true sapphiro by its inferiDr hardness, being scratched l)y 
topaz, while sapphire scratches topaz. 

Covdicrito-gronito is a granite in which the mi(M is, to 
fi certain extent, replaced by curdieritc—found in Kor- 
way, Greenland, and Bavaria. 

CORDZL'LBRA denotes in the Spanish language a 
chain of motintains, but is applied by geographers to 
<le.siguate rather a connected series or succession of peaks 
rising ficin a plateau. 

COR'DON (from Fr. corefon, a girdle)i n term used to 
denote a line of military posts or sentries placed around a 
distnet or town to prevent any coinmunieatioii between it 
and the country beyond. In order to bo cficctual, each 
sentry ought to bo able to see Ids two next cuinmdcs right 
un<l left. When resorted to in the case of any contagious 
dibcose having broken out in a place, it is called a cordon 
midtnir^ 

COR'DOVA or COR'DOBA (Corduha, Coloniii 
Vairicia^ and simply Patricio^ a towm in the province 
of Andalusia, Spain. Under the Monrish caliphs it became 
nml continued to be a great sejit of learning from 765 to 
l‘2d I, when Fcrdinmid III. of Castile took it. In the 
tenth centuiy it is said to have euiilaincd nearly 1,000,000 
iniiabitaiits, 000 mosques, 000 Uiths, and 300 inns. The 
only monument of the Moors is the great mosque, whicli 
is .now transformed into a cathedral. Cordova was the 
centre of an extensive trade, and iiotc'd for the preparation 
of the gout-skins called vordoban (cordovan, whence wo 
derive the word “ cordwainer’*). Curduva at pr<!»iit con¬ 
tains only 42,000 inhabitants within its vast Roman and 
Moorish inclosure. It is 75 miles N.E. of Seville. The 
Guadalquivir Is crossed by u iinu marble bridge at Alcoloa, 
a short distance from the city, and remarkabio ns the 
place in which was fought the only battle of the Spanish 
Kovolution of 1868. Cord(»vu was the birtlipbua! of the 
two Senoens and Lucan. 

COR'DOVA, a department of tlic Argentine Republic, 
compreheods the Sierra do Cordova and the surrounding 
hilly country, with some adjacent plains. The valleys 
willun the Cordova mountains, and those wliieh extend 
along their sides, have a fertile soil, and maize and fruits 
nre raised there in uhuudanee. J'opulation, 211,U0(t; area, 
83,500 square miles. 

CoKDovA, the capital, has 28,000 inhabitants, and next 
to Buenos Ayres is the largest city of tlie republic. It 
\n inclosed by the Rio Frimero; the stn'cts nro regularly 
laid out, the hoascs well built of briek., und most of them 
have balcunies. In the centre of the town is a spacious 
square, on one side of which Is a neat to>vn-hall, and 
on the otJicr a fine cnlhedml. I'liere are sevcnil other 
churches. The town is the seat of n university formerly 
in repute, and once possessed of a valuable libraiy belong¬ 
ing to the Jesuits, which ut>un Ihcir expulsion w;]s trans¬ 
ferred to Buenos Ayres. It w'us founded in 1573. 

CORD'WAZNXR, properly a worker in cordovan 
leather (a shoemaker), tlie soft tanned leather used for the 
upper of shoes, which was first bj-ouglit from Cordova. 
in Spmn, where it was mannfuctnrcd by tin: Moors. 

GORX'A or KORS'A. a peninsula on the eastern coast 
of Asia, bounded N. by Mantebnria, K. by the Sea of Japan, 
S. by the Strait of Corea, and W. by the Hoang-Uai or 
Yellow Sea, which separates it from China Proper. It lies 
between 84® and 43° N. lat, and 124° and 134° E. Ion. 
The length is about 550 miles, with a mean width, east 
to west, of 150 miles. Tlie area is 91,000 square miles, 
and the population is estimated at 9,000,000. The name 
is derived from Kaou-h, the fonner Chinese name of the 
peninsula; the Coreon name of the kingdom is Chanu-tien 
(** the fitness of the morning ”), in allusion to its position 
on the exti'cme east of the continent 

Physical Features ,—In tlie north, where It joins the 
mainland, the high snowy range of the Shan Alin separ¬ 


ates It from Mantchurio, and north-westward, between ifc 
(Hid the southern Mantdinrion province of Shing-king, 
w'hcro the land is lower and access more t*asy, a belt of 
neutral and uiiinhubited territory, alsmt 25 miles wide, 
extending from the liigh monntoins south to the bay of 
Corea, is, or was until very recently, jealously niuintainQil 
as a barrier to intercourse. To form this barrier strip of 
foi* 08 t and plain, four cities and many villages were snp- 
pri'ssed three c.enturics ago, and left in niins, and only 
wild beasts, fugitives from justice, aud outlaws from both 
countries have inhabited this fertile but forbidden territory. 

All along the ooKtcni or Pacific margin of tlie penin¬ 
sula then; extends a chain of high mountains with an 
jJmost pR'cipltouK slope to the sea, and forming tlie back¬ 
bone of the peninsula, like the Apennines in Italy. Ono 
of the peaks was found to be 8L14 feet above the sen 
level*; another is 6310 feet, anil several exceed 6000 fiHjt. 
The country slopes gradually from this eastern nmge west¬ 
ward towards lowland.s w'liieh border the Yellow Sea, and 
while the high outer cua.st is free from islands, the lower 
Inner side is fringL'd with nuinlsTS of them. The largest 
Corean Island, however, Is the mountainous one called 
QueljMirt, which risi*s .50 mile.H south of the extremity of 
the peninsula, und whicJi bos a length of 45 miles. 

Iticers, —The chief rivers of the peninsula, which may 
l>c comjMired gcncmlly with iliose of England in length, 
flow naturally from the high c‘a.steni range towards tlie 
inner Y'ellow Sen, the longest from north to soutli being 
tlic Vn hi (or Ya-lu-ubi, from «fa, the Mantclm word for 
river), the Tu-Umti^ and the Sahiytc (called llan-kiniig by 
(he Ciiincse), w'lnch muy be called the Thames of ('orea, 
since the cajntn) town, Sayool, also known as King-ki- 
lao, Xin-phu, Kjong, or Si*oul, is on its banks. Another 
im]»ortan1. river, the Tiu-mvn^ occupies a valley in the 
extreme north-enstern portion of Coron, flowing north¬ 
wards between the Sliau Alin und the cojist range, and 
bending suddenly south-east ward through A gaj» to ri*aeh 
the Pfu ific soutli of P«.sHi(*tt<* Bay, and to form the bound¬ 
ary at its mouth between the Russian maritime province 
and the Corean territory. A smaller river, called by the 
Chinese Tgin-hlmuj^ drains the extremity of the ]>enin.snla 
houtliw'urd to the strait wliicii separates it fixnii .Japan, 
reaching the sea at the .Ja]inm’se jwrt .and colony of B'uslian. 

Climah'.— 'I’lie cliiiiatu of a count r}' so varied in eleva¬ 
tion inn.st be verj' diver.'^e; though llieiieiiinsula liesbetw'cen 
inure southerly latitudes than Italy, its average annual 
temperature is not higher than that of Iho British Isles, 
wliile the extremes of heat and cold in winter and summer 
arc much wider apart. 'Phe hot, moist, south-west iiion- 
Koon blows in the summer half of the year, but tlie temper¬ 
ature. does not ris<‘ so high as in the eorresjionding jiarts 
of the plain of China; the northerly winds of winter bring 
frosts that freeze the northern rivers Tiu-men and Ya-ln so 
hard that horses and heavy baggage cross them willi perfect 
safety. Even in the extreme south the winter cold seems 
to be excessive. 

l*roducts, —Tlie northern and eastern mountain regions 
seem to he forest-covered and tliinly pcopl *d, liut the low¬ 
lands of the w’est yiehl rice, besides buckwheat, barley, and 
millet, tobacco, hemp, and cotton. The important pro¬ 
duct of the country in its traffic with China is, however, 
the Oinseny plant, the root of which is highly esteemed 
by tlie wealtliier Chinese os a remedy for almost lUl diseases, 
and is regarded os po.sscssiug extraordinary virtues. Thu 
royal tiger and panther are so numerous that their skins 
form nil impitrtant article of commerce with foreigners 
through Chinese traders; stags, musk-deer, foxes, hares, 
and wolves are abundant, and tlin skins of sables from 
t’orea form a prominent article in tlie tribute to the 
I'hiipcror of China. Ponies and large oxen are the domes¬ 
tic animals, sheep being almost unknown. Wiuiles and 
I seals frequent the coasts In winter, aud arc taken by tho 
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C'orcAn fiHhers. Amon;' tin* minerals found m Coven the 
first place is taken by gukl, which is found in scTural dis> 
triclN, thoiigli not in tho nhnndnnco formerly supposed. It 
is mined under license from tho guveriimont in a rude 
primitive fasliiun, and in the shape of dust it foi'ins the 
most iinpoitnnt item among tho exports of tin; country, 
most of it finding its way to Japan. Deposits of lead and 
silver (gnhnni), copper, and iron arc known to exist, but 
none of them liuld out promise of any large roturns. Coal 
is sHttl to exiht, but nothing is known iv> to its extent or 
quality. So far os n*cciit explorations uiul investigations 
Jiave gone, the mineral resources of the country ai'c nut of 
any great value. 

rmple .—Of the Corcan ahorigiimls scareely anything is 
known, but there are historical rcctwcls to prove tlmt the 
country was inhabitc'l in the twelfth century n.<\, wlicn 
Ki-Tsjso (Kishi, or Kicius) invaded tho unknown ivghni of 
tho north-cast of China after tho de})OsUioii of the Yiii 
dynasty, occumpuiiied by several thousand (kiincso emi¬ 
grants, and introduced to it the elements of civilization. 
Tlio inhabitants previous to his roining wore ignorant 
savages, but Ki-Tszo and his fullimvis taught them many 
of the arts, and intraduced reading, writing, medicine, 
and tho political principles of fcnd.al ('hin.'u Ki-Tszc is 
honoured in Corea its u soldier and sage and ns the founder 
of tho nation, and his grave is still tended with scrupulous 
care at tho city of Dhyong-yang. Both jirevious and .sub- 
si'quent to his advent oceasionul iintnigratUms from jMant- 
churia took place, and at the present day the aiqieuranco 
of the people proves that many diirerent stocks have been 
drawn uinin to form the existing race. In facial charac¬ 
teristics the CoreuDK greatly resemble the Mantclmriaiis, 
but there Is great variety of feature, and Jew’.**, Japanese, 
and Caucasians all appear to lie rejiroseiited among tho 
inhabitants, and that not in separate districts but in almost 
every' town of any size. Whili; the civilization of tho 
country has been derived from that of China, and the 
Chinese laugnitgo and Confucian philosophy arc studied by 
tho “literati” of Corea, the Corean language is t«>tully 
distinct from that of China, ami seems to be liascd on a 
distinct alphabet, though a great number of Chinese char¬ 
acters are adopted. Confucianism is the fomi of ndigion 
or morals most favoured by the officials and learned men, 
but Buddhism, though it has had to encounter severe 
restrictions, lius a great many followers, and the common 
people have many superstitious observances which api)ear 
to bo the outgrowth of Taoism. In earlier periods some 
other form of roligiou must have been veiy pojmlar, for in 
ninny parts of the country huge half-length human figures 
carved in sluiie, cJtllcd mirioks^ are found, the history of 
which i.s quite unknown. 

GovernmeHt. —Since the time when tho kingdom was 
re-established under the auspices of a Chinese emporor 
(a.d. 1392), tho kiu^ of Corea have received invc.stiturc’ 
at his hands on ascending the throne; but in course of 
time this ceremouy f>ecttme a mere formality, and the 
Chinese government ceased to exercise nay political conti-ol 
over that of Corea. An annual tribute, however, was still 
paid to the Emporor of China, and this, consisting of valu¬ 
able packages of ginseng, furs, and other native produce, is 
still sent by caravan to i’ekln every year. The King of 
Corea is absolute ruler, temporal and spiritual; all tlic 
land is supposed to be his, and certmn proportions of the 
crops raised are claimed as his due. Gold mining is also 
a government monopoly, all miners having to apply for a 
license; and what is of still greater importance, the king 
claims the monopoly of all tho red or clarified ginseng 
prepared, and levies fees and duties upon all the giuscug 
cultivated and exported, in actual practice, however, 
there exists much unlawful mining, and smuggling is car¬ 
ried on very extensively. For udiuinistrativo purposes the 
country is divided into eight well-defined provinces or 


“ Do,” the names of which oic taken from thoir two chief 
cities—e.^. Phyong-an is fonned from the first syllables of 
I’liyling-yangaud An>ju; Chhuug-cbhting, from Chhung-ju 
and Chhung-ju; Ohol-la by a euphonic change from Chiu- 
ju and Na-ju. Tiie administration of the provinces is 
eunied on by means of nn immense staff of officials, each 
province being divided into districts, and each district sub¬ 
divided into tithJiigs; and in addition to the govermnenb 
officials there are also enormous numbers of underlings, 
who are appointed as police, tax collectors, &c. No office 
of oven local importancu can he held except by nobles, and 
tlu'.se obtain their appointments by favour, i.c. bribery. 
Trade or industry disqualifies nobles and thoir descendants 
from tho privileges of their rank, and fwir of this degrada¬ 
tion uot unfrequently produces tho most absoluto poverty 
witliout oittaiuing relief, except in Uie cliaiice of ubtainiug 
ollicc. Tho middle class is comparatively small, and con- 
bisls of doctors, painters, iuterpreterH, scribes, and tho lower 
officiol.s. The lower class includes nil who are engaged in 
iimniial labour of any kind, whiln far below nil others are 
tho butchers and tanners. As tho lower class possesses 
no jn lviloges it Is upon it that almost the whole cost of the 
adiniuistrntion of the country is allowed to fall. 

Coiniitei'cc. —The trade of Oorca is very insignificant, 
and many years must elapse lM<fore any great iraprovemeut 
Cfin be looked for. The principal exports arc beans, pease, 
hides, and cotton-cloth, and the best of thu manufactures 
of the Coreans arc paper (which of its kind is superior 
to that r'J •Inpan or China), mats wuveii of gi'uss, split 
bamboo blinds, and oil paper. The principal imports at 
present arc cotton goods and metals. The causes which 
hitherto have coinbiued to liindt'r tlie development of tho 
country aro the ignorance of the people, insecurity of 
property for the poor and consequent lack of inducement 
to work, caste prejudices against working in leather and 
wearing hides fur dress, the preference of the people fur 
an agriuulliirul life rather than that of the artisan or manu¬ 
facturer, and the existence of a multiplicity of guilds aud 
corporations, wiiich exist on a subdivision of trade quite 
ruinous to the country at large. Added to this tho coinage 
is so debased that jCIO is a full load for a puny. 

Up to n very recent jKiriod the Coreans resisted in tlio 
most (lotcrmincd manner all attempts on the part of 
foreigners to g.ain aduiisslon to the country, aud even 
China consented to make tlic passing of the boundary lino 
by her subjects a capital ofience. The French Boman 
Catholic nussionaries, however, managed to roach the 
country through China, and they succeeded in gaining con¬ 
siderable iiifiuenco; but their mission was brought to an 
cud in 18(iG by u wholesale massacre of both missionaries 
and converts. The year before an American merdiantman 
that insisted on trading was burut at her moorings with 
all her crew. Both the United States and Franco sent 
out expeditions to Corea to avenge these atrocities on their 
subjects, winch burnt several towns and slew many of tlio 
iuliabitants. The pressure of Bossia about this period 
upon Chiua and iu the iieighbonrhood of Oorca, however, 
led to a chango of policy, and tho government, to defeat 
the designs of Russia, resolved to open the country to 
foreigners generally. In 1832 treaties were concluded 
with the United States and Great Britain by whicli four 
Coivuu ports were opened for trade, and much light 
has since been thrown upon tho condition of the country. 
Sec the Reports by H.M. Cousul-general iu Corea, issued 
as Parliamentary Papi^rs since 1832; “Corea, the Hermit 
Nation,” by N. E. Griffis (Lundoii, 1882); and “ Chosun, 
the Lund of the Morning Calm,” by P. Lowell (Tendon, 
1885). 

CORX'GONUB is a genus of fishes belonging to the 
SALJKiy family (Salmonid®), of the order Puysostomi. 
In this genus the dorsal fin is of medium length, the 
caudal deeply forked. The body is covered with scales of 
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moderate size. The teeth are either wanting; a1to^>thur, or 
if jjresent are extremely small. The species arc numcr- 
ouS) the majority inhabitiug the fi'csh ‘n’aters of lakes, and 
but few making periodical migrationR to the sea. They are 
found in the north temperate regions of Europe, Asia, and 
America. In the Utter country they ore very ahuudant, 
and are ktio^m as white iish.’* Many species arc in¬ 
habitants of Great Britain. Tbc Vendoce (Coregunus 
vandtiuis)^ found in Dunifriesshire, has the back brown 
And the sides tinged with yellow. It is 7 or b inches in 
lougUi, and resembles the smelt in flavour. In Loch 
I^inoud the Powan or fresh-wntcr herring (jCoreyonus 
clupeoidei) is very ubnndant. It is also found in the 
lakes of Wales and Cumberland, where it is known as the 
Gwyniod. The hesh is much valued fur food. The Pollan 
((i!i>rcgonu8pt)llan)\» an inhabitant of the Irish lakes, and is 
brought in quantities to the Belfast market. It is said that 
in September, 1834, some 17,000 wero taken in Lough 
Nmgli at tlireo or fonr draughts of the net. 'i'Jie pollan is 
almnt 10 or 11 iucht s in length. 

COROL'LI, ABCAN'GSLO, founder of the modern 
Rc1i(H)l of violin music, and liimself the finest violinist of 
his day, was l>om in 1633 at Fusignanu, Imola. After the 
usual travels, including visits to Gennany aud to Paris, he 
settled at Rome in lObl, and here two years later he pub* 
lishod the first set of thos4) cbomiing sonatas, mostly for two 
violins aud a bass, which are still tlie delight of all refined 
musicians, and which, rearranged with pianoforte accom¬ 
paniment, firmly hold their own even on public ii^atfonris. 
That not only ni ‘0 these delightful works 200 years old, 
bnt are productions in a style of art wherein no model 
existed, and wherein they thcmselvoB are the models, can¬ 
not fail to excite perpetual astonishment. Corelli did not 
improve or correct so much u.h create violin music; and 
there are exceedingly few cOucts producible on the instru¬ 
ments of the violin family of which ho has nut fully avaih'<l 
himself. Cardinal Ottuboni was so chunned wiLli the 
gentle amiable character of the man, and so sensible of his 
great genius, that he invited him to become an inmate of 
his palace. Here he enjoyed tlie finest art-society in Koine, 
indulged hU love for pictures, and worked hard at music, 
conducting the cardiuol's weekly musical assemblies, and 
studying and composing till his dentil. Everyone loved 
Gondii. The quiet way in wliich he submitted to tbe young 
Handers fiery temper when the latter visited Home is tlie 
subject of well-known anecdotes. He was later in life tlio 
friend of tbe great Alossoudro Scaidatti, and K])eiit somo 
time with him at Haplcs. From all countries violinists 
came to Corelli to study his exquisite finish and classical 
style. Two things allow the depth of admiration he ex¬ 
cited among his contemporaries; the firat is, that Handel 
modelled bis writing upon him to a considerable degree, 
those peculiar turns of phrase which we call Hand<diau 
being nearly all due to CWelll; and the second is, that on 
his death, iu January, 1713, he was buried near the im¬ 
mortal Raphael in the Pantheon at Romo, where a handsome 
marble, erected by his friend and natron Ottobonl, yet 
marks bis last resting-place; and for many years his pupils 
annually met in tbe churcli to perform over the grave of 
their lamented master some of his own compositions. 

CORTS CABTLX, a village of Dorset, near the centre 
of the isle, or rather peninsula, of Purbock, 128 miles from 
London by the Soutb-westeiu Railway, being 5 miles fitim 
the Wareham station. The town consists of two streets of 
mean-looking houses, built of stone and covered with tiles. 
Tbe inhabitants are chiefly engaged In the marble and stone 
quarries and clay-works in the neighbourhood. An iron 
tram-road conveys the clay to Poole Harbour, whence from 
70,000 to 80,000 tons are shipped annually. The old church 
was pulled down and a new one built in 1860. It is a 
large and handsome edifice, and has some fine memorial 
windows. The castle, from which the town is named, was 


built by King Edgar. Its stnuigth and situation on a 
high hill caused it to be regarded in former times as a 
fortri'ss of very great importance. Hero King F.dward the 
Martyr WAS assusBlnated by bis step-molher Klfrldain 078. 
In the civil war of Charles 1. Corfe Castle was defended 
for the king by Lady Bankes, wife of Lord Cbicf-justico 
Sir John Bankes, the owner of it, with tbe assistaneo of 
her friends and retalnerH, and of a governor sent from the 
king's amiy. It was, however, taken by the Parliament¬ 
arians by treachery, February, 1645, and dismantled. Tlio 
ruins ore extensive and massive, and from their high 
situaliun form a very striking object. The town, waa 
formerly a purUamentary borough, returning two members, 
but was disfranchised by the Refonu Act of 1832. Popu¬ 
lation in 1881, 1777, 

COR'FU, the undent Corcyra^ nn island oiF the coast 
of Epirus, Gn'cce, from which it is scparatcil by an 
irregular channel. Its greatest length is 38 miles, and 
greatest breadth 20. The area is 227 square miles, and 
the population 72,000. The surface of tlie island la 
niountalnons, csjx'cially in the north part. Tbc highest 
2 >oiiit is about 1900 feet above the seiu The mouatains- 
arc rocky and naked, but several of the valleys are {ertllo 
and wintered by iiuiiierous streamlets, which, however, are 
mostly dry In Hummer. There arc some rather extensive 
inurshes and lowlands, which only require to he properly 
drained to render them exceedingly fertile, instead of l>eing, 
UH at present, sources of malaria. The rural population 
arc, however, decidedly nv(Tso to labour, and no prospect' 
of increased gain seem sufficient to change the idleness and 
improvidence which are their distinctivu characteristics. 
For all that it has to show of modern civilization and 
European comfort, by which it is so greatly distinguished 
from the other Ionian Islands, Corfu liaa entirely to thank 
its fifty years' Hulqection to British rule, when improve¬ 
ments were introduced in various directions, but many of 
which have since I>ccn allowed to fall into neglect. The 
cliiuf products arc olive oil, wine, and fruit. Tliovo am 
few timber trees. Oil forms tbe chief article of export. 
Sxilt is made iu considerable quantity iu the salt-marshes^ 
which communicate with the B<>iu 

The island is divided iiit<» seven cantons, namely, Corfu, 
Lia{)ades, Poretia, Agrafus, Spagus, Strongili, and Milichio. 
Corfu contains the town of Corfu, which is the capital of 
the island and of tiie whole Ionian Islands. Under th& 
English protectorate handsome houses were built in tho 
town, and tho esplanade, a space of 4 acres between the 
tow'n and the citadel, was levelled and converted into on 
attractive square. Good streets were olsu made, and a 
copious supply of water was brought from a distance of 
nearly 3 miles. 

It is believed to he the country of Phoeacia, or Scheriar 
mentioned by Ilonier, on which Ulysses was wrecked and 
afterwards hospitably entertained by King Alciiious. Tho 
Corinthians formed a colony on the island, and built tho 
town of Coreyra, w’hich so prospemd that in C95 B.c. it 
was suificlcully powerful to defeat the fli*et of the Corin¬ 
thians iu the first recorded sea-fight. "I'ho Coreyrieans 
joined with Atlicns against tho Corinthians during tho 
Pelopouiiosian \\ ar. About two centuries later Coreyra. 
was attacked by lllyriuu pirates, who were driven out by 
the Runiaus. It belonged to the Eastern Empire till tho 
cleveiitli century, then to tho Normans, then to the Latins, 
and then to the Angovins, who were expelled by tho Veno- 
tinns. Tlie Vonotiaiis held the island from 1886 till the 
time of Bonaparte, when it passed into the hands of tho 
French. In 1799 Russia and Turkey drove out tho 
Frc'ucb, and formed the republic <»f the Ionian Islands, of 
which Coreyra or Corfu was made tho chief. By tlio 
]muco of Tilsit Russia gave up the seven islands to tbe 
I Fi-ciicli. Tlie Engliidi, however, texjk all the islands 
I except Corfu, which was given up by Franco by the peace 
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of Paris in 1814. The seven islands were then restored to 
their itidei>ondence, and fornicd into n state under the pro¬ 
tection of Great Britain, represented by a lord high com¬ 
missioner, hut wtTc truiibferrcd to tho King of the Hellenes 
on 2nd Juno, 1864, after iicaily all the fortifications erected 
by the Britisl) government during their protectorate had 
been demolisheti. See Gueeck, Ionian Isi.ands. 

CORZAN'DER {^Coriandrum taUmtnt) is an annual 
tunbelliforons plant, inhabiting the snuthem parts of Europe, 
and yielding a globnlar dry fruit, with slight carminative 
etonmehie jiroperties and a powerful smell. The stem is a 
foot or a foot and a half high, the lower leaves with broad 
segments, the upper ones very finely divided. There are 
five to eight rays in the umbels, without a general invol¬ 
ucre, and the partial ones e^msist of a few small brucls. 
The ctiirpels are marked with five depressed wavy ridges, 
and four more projecting straight ones. See Botany, 
Plate I., fig. 5, a, for a section of the fruit of CtiTiandrum 
iMtiadatum, 

CORIARZA'CSA» a very sinall order of plants belong¬ 
ing to tho PoiA’rETAi.A5. Coriuria inyrtifoUa is a slirub 
with myrtle-liko leaves, inhabiting the south of Europe, 
and employed by dycre for staining black. Its fniit is 
Buccnlrnt and poisoiinns. Cttriaria sarmentoMi is tlio 
“wine-berry shrub** of New /.ealand. Tho seeds are 
poisonous, hnl the juice expressed from the fruits is made 
mto an agreeable wine, somewhat like oldcvhorry wine. 

There are four or five sj)ecies, ^ill belonging to the same 
fieunH, and natives of the Me<literruiieun region, the Ilima- 
jayas, Japan, New Zealand, and the west of Suntli Amcriea. 
There arc five sepals and petals, ten stamens, no disc, five 
distinct carpels, ovules solitary in each carpel, pendulous; 
the leaves are opposih*, undivided. 

CORBINTU, a city of ancient Greece, the o.^pital of a 
small dlstriet covering the iHthinnH(Ktilleall(‘d the Isthmus 
of Corinth) eonnee.ting Gret*ce with the I’elopuiinesus. 
The Corinthian territory was bounded on tho north by the 
Gulf of Corinth and the- teiTit(»ry of J^Icgaris, on the cast 
by the Sm*onic Gulf, on the south hy Argolis in the Pelo¬ 
ponnesus, and on the west by the territories of ^SicyoJI 
lying along the sunthem shore of the Gulf of Corinth. The 
city W'as built upon a level to the north of a steep and high 
mountain called the Acro-Gorlnthns, which served as a 
citadel, and was included within the wall. Corinth bad 
two ports; the nearer, Lechamm, on the Crissa?an Bay 
(Gulf of Corinth), was eonnected with the eity by two 
parallel walls, which were partially dc.stroyed by the Laco- 
dicinonians, n.c. 893. The other port, Cenchroia:*, was on 
the Saronic Gulf. A few miles to the north of Cenelireiro 
was the narrowest part of the isthmus, and a canal called 
the Diholcus was carried partly .across. Ships were run 
ashore at one of these* {>uints, and dragged to the other sea. | 
In 1870 a concession was granted for ninety-nine years to j 
a French company to cut a canal thnmgh the istlimus, 
and complete it in mx years, but the plan fell through. 

The duse.cndants of Alctes, one of the Hcraclidse, ruled 
Corinth for five generations with royal power; but at length 
a rigid oligarchy was substituted for the monarchical form 
of government. In B.C. G60 Cypsclus, an opulent citizen 
of iEolian descent, putting himself at the head of the lower 
orders, overthrew the oligarchy and assumed the sovereign 
power. He possesst’d the full confidence of the great mass 
of the citizens, and reigned without a body-guard. His son 
Periander, who succeeded to his authority, was much more 
despotic; he had a body-guard of 800 men, and trampled 
upon the rights of his countrymen; hnt his reputation for 
practical wisdom procured him a place among the seven 
sages of Greece. Upon his death in 679 ii.c. liis power 
devolved to one of liis relatives, PsumniGtichns, who after 
three years was deposed by the Laced oemonions. The 
former constitution was then n*storcd, and Corinth re¬ 
mained an oligarcliical state till the beginning of the fourth 


century n.o. In the Peloponnesinn War tho Corinthians 
were stanch supi>ortcrs of tho Locedasmonians. l.ater on. 
like the other states of Greece, Corinth felt the influence 
of the Mac(*donian power, and was garrisoned hy Mace¬ 
donians under Antigonus, but was liberated by Aratns. 
The Corinthians look the hvul in the Achuian confederacy, 
and were at first alli<‘s of the Romans; but at last the 
temptations held out by the wealth of the pla(*c, and the 
pretext furnished by some insnlts which tho Corinthians 
hud offered to the Roman embassy, led to tho destruction 
and plunder of the town by L. Mnmmins in 146 B.c. 
Many works of art were destn)yed, but some of tlie finest 
pictures and statues were removed to Rome. Corinth was 
restored hy Julius Ctes^ir about 100 years after its conquest 
by Mummius, and peopled with freedmen, who enjoyed tho 
privileges of a Roman colony. There now remains little of 
Corinth excopt the ruins of an ancient Doric tcmplo. 
Corinth sent out nuincrons colonies [see Cokcvua]), and 
was a great emporium for trade. Our “currants” take 
their name from Curintli. The winged Pegasus a])(a‘ars 
on the coins of Corinth and some of its colonics. 



CJoIn of Corinth in the British Museum.—silver. 

COR'INTH, GULF OP, or Cnlf oj Lepanto, al¬ 
most divides Gn'cc-c into two j>artK, reaching from tho 
Ionian Sea to within 6 miles of the iEgeau Sea, It is 
about 75 miles long, and averages a bix*adth of 15 miles. 

CORINTHIAN ORDER, See Column and Gukkk 
Akcihtfa^tukk. 

CORIN'THIANS, EPISTLES TO THE. Tho 

first of these was written by tlje uj)OSt1e Paul during tho 
latter part of liis three years* stay at Ephesus, most prob¬ 
ably in A.i>. 57. 'I'lie autMiunl of his visit to Corinth and 
tin* planting of the church there is given in Acte xviii. 
1-18, and the work tiius cxnnmeuced was, after his remoyal, 
carried on by Apollos. The stay of tho latter does not 
appear to have been a prolonged one, and when left to 
themselves the Corinthhins rapidly fell away from the 
purity and simplicity of the gospeL Some intimation of 
this had reached the uiiosUg during the earlier part of bis 
stay at Ephesus, and had nlre:idy called forth an epistle, 
which is refened t« I Cor. v. 9, but which appears never 
to have been prcsci*ved. l.nter on a visit of three members 
of the Corinthian church, bearing a letter from tho brethren 
there, mode him more fully acquainted with their condition. 

The letter from the Corinthians seems to have consisted 
cliiofly of inquiries as to certain points of doctrine, and to 
matters of church discipline, which are answered by the 
apostle in his epistle, but the importance of which was 
overshadowed by the necessity for dealing with the serious 
evils tliat hod oriRcn among them. The nature of these 
evils we may learn from the epistle, and they display in a 
striking manner the cbaiacter (»f the people of Corinth at 
that period. Although the apostle had only been absent 
fur a sliort period, this had afi'orded tljcm sufficient time to 
become divided into various factions, between which there 
existed considerable dissension and strife. They had also 
readily imbibed more than one form of false doctrine 
brought to them by PanPs .rndnizing enemies or invented 
by some of their own members. In addition, the most 
deplorable irregnlarities hod taken place in the conduct of 
public worship, especially in the meetings for the celebration 
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of the encbaristic feast; and to bring matters to a climax, 
they had claimed freedom to join in the idolatrous sacri- 
iicial feasta of the heathen, and to copy them in their licen¬ 
tiousness and immorality. 

In the first section of the epistio (i.-iv. 20) the apostle 
deals with the dissensions tliat had arisen among them, 
warns them against trusting in systems devised by human 
wisdom, and points ont the ndationsbip that ought to 
exist between ^tbe teachers of Obristlauity and their con¬ 
verts. Ho then (v. juid vi.) proceeds to deal with a pecu- 
ILarly gross ease of incest, of which one of their number 
had been guilty, forbids litigation hetwoen brethren, and 
strongly enforces the necessity of moral purity. The next 
section (vii.~xiv.) is devoted to answering the questions of 
the Corinthians concerning marriage, the eating of meats 
that had boon oflen*d to idols, the condnet of ymblic 
worship, the celebration of the Lord’s Supper, and the 
exercise of spiritual gifts. Tlio lost of these questions 
appears to have been coneerning the doctrine of the resur¬ 
rection from the dead, which some of them maintained to 
he a purely spiritual thing, and *o have token place already. 
SiH'li ideas to the miinl of the apostle were, destructive to 
the whole system of Christianity, and in tho 8(K;tiou of the 
rjjjstle included in the iifleentJi chapter he iioints to the 
f'vidonco that existed of the rosurreotiou of CJirlst, sliowa 
the resurrection forms an essential part, of the scheme of 
the gospel, replies to the objections urged o^cainst the doe- 
trine, expresses in tho most ini]iassioijf‘d mjinner liis con¬ 
viction of the Christian’s triiniiph over death, i^d urges 
the hope of immortality ns a stitnuius to steadfiisfncsH aud 
SRcul in the work of the Lord. Directions concerning the 
collection for the jwor at Jerusalem, aud references of a 
personal nature bring the epistle to a conclusion. 

Tlie second epistle appesirs to have hwai written a few 
months after tho first, and is in its subject matter inti¬ 
mately connected with it. While, however, tho first epistle 
is the moat systematic of the writings of St. Paul that re¬ 
main to U8, it is generally admitted that the second epistle 
is tho least so, and it is not easy to summarize its contents. 
The first seven ehaptors nro occupio*! witli a narrative of 
events and an account of his mission os an ap)stle; this is 
followed by directions concerning the c.«llcfition, aud the 
concluding section is devoted to a vindication of Ins char¬ 
acter and office against tho aspersions that had been cast 
upon both by bis opponents. 

The genuineness and anthenticity of these epistles is ad¬ 
mitted by every school of criticism, and it has lu'cn well 
observed that “in them we have iudisputablo historical 
and biographical data which in various ways imply and 
establish all the tnndamenlal facts which eoiiceru the 
origin of the Christian Church.” 

COUOLA'NUS, CNiE'US BCAR'CICS. Tlic story 
of Coriolanus, os given by the Roman historians, is so 
p^ticol in its form, aud so rhetorical in its details, that 
Kiebuhr was of opinion that almost tho w'bule of it must 
be excluded from history as legendary. The tale, however, 
runs as follows 

Cnasiu Marcius was in the Roman camp (b.c. 491) when 

Consul Cominius laid siege to Corioli. The Itesiegud, mak¬ 
ing a vigorous sally, drove bock the Romans to their camp; 
bnt Marcius immediately rallied them, rushed through tlie 
gates, and took tlie place, receiving the honourable sumnino 
of “ Coriolanus,” that is, tho Victor of Corioli. Meanwhile 
tho Antiates h^ come to relieve the town, bnt Coriolanus 
toinpletcly drfeated them. From this time he was greatly 
admired for his warlike abilities, but his haughty demeanour 
gave offence to the commonalty. Kot long afterwords lie 
was refused tlie consulship when he solicited their votes, os 
by law compelled to do—a duty which he converted Into 
a savage insult upon those whom he addressed; and on tho 
occasion of a famino in the dty, when com was brought 
from Sicily, Coriolanus advised that it should be withheld 
VOL. IV. 


until the plebs bad abandoned the agitation for the tri* 
bunnte. The people would have tom him to pieces if the 
tribunes bad not summoned him to take his trial. He was 
banished, and retired to Antium, the chief town of tbo 
Volsci, where the king, Attius Tullius, received him with 
great hospitulity. Coriolanus promised the Volsci his aid 
in their war against Rome, and they appointed him their 
general, lie took many towns, and at last directed his 
march to Rome, and pitched his camp a few miles from 
the city, where he dii-tatiMl to the Romans the terms nf 
cessation of hostilities. Hn runiained obdurate to all en¬ 
treaties till his mother aud his wife Volunmia, who held 
her littk*. children by the hand, came from the city to lua 
tent. Tlicir lumetilalioiis prevailed, aud addressing his , 
mf)ther, ho said with u fiood of tears, “ Take, then, thy 
country instead of me, since this is thy choice.” The 
embassy deptirtcd; and dismissing his forces Coriolanus 
returned and lived among tho Volsci to a great Ac¬ 
cording to another account ho w.as murdered by somo of 
the Volsci, who were indignant at his withdrawing from 
the attack. 

After his death the Roman women w'ore mourning for 
him. The public gratitude for tbc patriotic services of 
Volumnia was acknowledged by a temple, which was erectod 
to Frnialo Fortune. Mliiikspuarc huo founded hLs jday of 
“ Coriolanus ” on certain parts of tho legend. 

CORK. See Uark. 

CORK, a maritime county in the province of Munster, 
in Ireland, is hounded N. by Limerick, K, by Tijipernry and 
Waterford, W. by Kerry, and S. by St. George's Channel 
and the Atlantic Ocean. The greatest length, from east to 
west, is 110 miles, and the breadth, fmm north to south, 
70, The area is 2H«5 square miles, or 1,849,683 acres. 
The population in 1881 was 495,607, a decrease of 22,000 
since 1871. 

A mountain ridge separates Cork from Kerry, aud off¬ 
shoots from this ridge form the Muskurry, Boggra, Nagles, 
and Shchy mountain groups. Three nearly parallel depres¬ 
sions, running almost cast and west, form the basins or val¬ 
leys of the rivers Rlackwnter, T^e, and Bandun. TJio hogs 
mid wasto lands lie chiefly among tlie moniitniii groups. 

The Blackwatcr, one of the most beautiful of all tho 
rivers of Ireland, Tis<‘.s on tbc confines of Cork and Kerry, 
and flowing eastward by Mallow, Ferraoy, and Lismore, 
turns Boutiiw’ard, and falls into tlie sea at Youghnl Har¬ 
bour. Tbc Lee has its source in a small lake in tho 
county of Cork, and, flowing eastward past Macroom to 
Cork, turns southward, and fonus tho estuary of the Loo, 
ill which is Cork Harbour. Ulie Bandon rises in the 
mountmiis of Carberry, in tbc county of Cork, and falls 
into the sea at Kinsalc Harbour. 

The coast is well provided with harbours. That of Cork 
is ono of the finest in the British Islands; tlie largest 
vessels can ont er at any time of the tide. The other harbours 
and onchorago grounds arc at Yonghal, Ring Point, Kin¬ 
salc, Oonrtinacsiicrry, Cloimkilty, Glaudore, Castlebavon, 
Baltimore Bay, and Bantry Bay. 

The internal navigation of (kirk is confined to the rivers, 
us there are no canals. Until 1K23 many parts of the 
country were almost inacci'ssiblc and unknown, owing to 
the want of roads, but the government since that time bavo 
(‘xpeuded considerable sums in the construction of excel¬ 
lent roads in various directions. Tho Great Southern and 
Western Railway extends through the county nearly from 
N.K. to S.W. Liue.s have been opened from Cork to 
Waterford, from Cork to Passage, from Cork to Bandon, 
Kinsale, Macruom, and Yuuglial, from Cork to Queens¬ 
town, and from Mallow to Killamey, &c. From the east 
of Limerick and south of Tipperary the limestone field ex¬ 
tends towards the Blackwater, which it skirts for a part of 
its course on both sides between Mallow aud Fermoy, until 
overlaid by the shale and sandstone beds of the Munster 
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coal district^ whicli occnpy the whole extent of the tincTi1> 
tivalud country. The limestone occurs in several other 
spots. Some of the rocky groups are slate-clayf and 
others sandstone. There are u few peaks of quartz for- 
mation, containing ores of iron, copper, lead, and inan- 
gaucso. Tlie soil in the eastern parts of the valleys of 
the Leo and the Blockwater is good, and the agricultnre 
skilful; hut in most other parts of the country husbandry 
is rather backward. The climate is moist, but genial. 

The principal copper-mmes in Ireland ore situated at 
Allnliies, about 10 miles west of Skibbereen. They wej*e 
first worked in 1814. The ore contains from 55 to (i.5 
]>or cent, of copper. A deposit of manganese is worked 
with good profit on tbo same coast. Veins of sulphate of 
barytes occur hi the neighbourhood of TJantry, and speei- 
nicns of asbestos have l^u priK^urcd at Becrhnven. The 
iron ore is abundant, and when timber Wiis plentiful many 
iron-works were carried on. The jirineipal trade of the 
country is the export of agricultural produce, such as giain 
and hotter. The linen and woollen inannfacturcs at one 
time nourished in several towns of this county; and trade 
in these branches has for the lost few years been making 
great eifurls to regain its fonner position. Nmneruus vessels 
me employed in fishing along tiie coast. 

Under the Kcdlstributiou of Scats Act of 18K5 the county 
was (tivided into seven single-ineinbcr constituencies, and 
the city of Cork rctunis two mcinhcrs. The boroughs of 
Bandon, Kiiiside, Mallow, and Yonglinl, which formerly re¬ 
turned a member each, were merged in the county divisions. 

Jiiiiiftr}/ and AntiqtiUies .—Before the coming of the 
Knglish Cork was a separate kingdom, of which thu 
princes were the MacCarthys. In 1172 Dermod Mac- 
Carthy swore fealty to King Henry II., but Ins broke bis 
engjigements, and his kingdom was bestowed by Kuig 
Henry, in 1177, on Robert Filz-Stcphcii and Milo do 
Cogan. These possessions bccuine afterwards much sub¬ 
divided, but in tlirce or four centuries almost the whole 
county came into the hands of the Earl of Desmond, in 
1578 tho Earl of Desmond joined Philip of Spain in raising 
the standard of revolt against (jneon Elizabeth; but after 
five years of hostilities the rebellion was put downi, and 
tlie eurl's estates were divided mnung several English adven¬ 
turers. By the beguiling of the seventeenth century a 
large iiortion of the county had conie into the possession 
of Sir Richard Boyle, uftenvards Earl of Cork; and ho 
speedily effected more for It than any previous possessor 
had dune, by procuring charters for many of the towns, and 
iutroduciug English habits among his tenants. During the 
rebellion of IC-ll the Karl of Cork’s tenantry formed an 
efficicot militia in defence of the English. For the last 
two centuries the history of Cork luis formed jiurt of that 
of Ireland generally. 

The antiquities are chiefly militaiy, and comprise some 
of the finest buildings of the kind in Ireland. The Castle 
of Kanturk, built by MocDonogh, prince of Dnhallow, is 
a square of 129 feet by 80 and about 70 in height, 
liohort Castle, built in King John’s reign, is a mossivo keep 
83 feet liigh. liscarrol Castle, of tho same date, is an 
ohloug of 120 feet by 240, Blarney Castle, Imilt by 
Cormac ]MacCnrthy in 1449, is still a fine ruin, though 
only one-fourth of the original building Is left; tlie wtUls 
arc 18 feet thick. Tho other castles still standing in the 
county arc very numemus, and of groat historical interest. 

CouK, a port, eity, municipal and parliamentary borough, 
and the assize town of the county Cork, Iraland, is situated 
at tho head of the estuary of the Twoo, 159 miles S.W. from 
Dublin, and about 11 miles from the sea. The population 
of tho municipal borough in 1881 was 80,124; of tho 
parliamentary 104,946. The number of voters in 1886 
was 14,569. 

The Lee, a mile above the city, divides itself into two 
branches, which, after being separated fur about 2 miles. 


unite again below tho city, and form tho estuary of tliu 
Lee. The island farmed between Uie separation and 
junction of tlie river constitutes tho principal portion of 
the city of Cork. Tlio island is connected with tbo main¬ 
land by several bridges, beyond which tho suburbs have 
extended on both sides, and now form an im^Kirtant part 
of the city. Cork is thus divided into three parts. The 
anuient walled city occupied a portion of tho island, the 
rest of w’hlch, being low, was marshy, and wps occasionally 
overflowed by floods and high tides. The whole has been 
gradually recimmod, arched over, and a large part of it 
covered witli streets. 

The modern streets on the nortli side of the river are 
wide and well constructed, and the bouses of late years 
have been built witli more regularity and liottor taste limn 
foriiMjrly. Some of the bridges over both branches of tho 
Leo are handsome btructurcs. 

The principal buildings arc, St. Finhar’s Protestiint 
Oathedral, the I'cstoration of which, by the liberality of 
tho Into hlr, Francis Wise, Mr. W, H. Crawford, and others, 
has rcecally been (aimpletud—the architecture is Early 
French of tho thirtccuUi century, and the length of tho nave 
is 162 feet, the building with tho aisles being nearly 50 feet 
ill width; Shandon Church, well known for its fine peal 
of bells Olid commanding positloii; tho Roman Catholic 
Cathedral; the Roman Catholic Church of St Peter and 
iSt. Paul; El. ViiiiMMit’s Roman Catholic Church and Monas¬ 
tery, ut Sunday's Well; and tlic Convent of tho Good Shep¬ 
herd. Tbere are many other places of worship. Among tho 
other public hnildhigs arc the mansion-house, the eouuty 
(tonrt'-housn, tho county and city prisons, tho general dis¬ 
pensary, fevt*r hospital, foundling hospital, north and souUi 
irifirm.arios, tbo lunatic asylum, accommodating upwards 
of 400 patients; custom-house, coinmcrciul buildings, th« 
Cork institution, and the post oflico, recently built on tho 
site ol <he old theatre. The military barracks, on the top- 
of St. Patrick’s Hill, wdiicli overlooks tho city, are capable 
of accommodating 4000 men. There are various literary 
and scientific Institutions, :md also schools of medicine, 
anatomy, and surgery. Tho (Queen’s College is a buautifnl 
structure, designed by Sir Thomas Deane. Near tho city 
is a cemetery after the plan of P6re la Chaise, on tlio site of 
tlm old botanic gardens. Thu new wall or marina is a 
picturesque ]iublio walk and* carriage road, about 2 miles 
in length along tho soutli bank of tbe river, from Albert 
Quay towards Blackrock Castle; and the Mardyke, on tho 
western sido of tho town, is a fine raised walk, a mile in 
h^ngth, shiuled by a double row of elms on each side-. 
Within tho last few years a park, contalniog about 240 
acres, has been inclosed for tho recreation of Urn inhabitants. 
On the north side of tho Leo tho ground, rising abruptly 
from the water’s edge, is finely wooded and studded with 
handsome villas, and the view from tho park is very fine. 
The fiup])1y of water, obtained from tbe Lee, is abundant 
and of good quality. It is conveyed to the top of tho 
hight«t houses in the city, 800 feet above tlio level of tha 
river. Tho water-works buildings are ornamental, and tho 
cost was about £100,000. 

The manufactures of Cork aro not as important as Iho- 
trodo and e.ommcrcc. There arc tanneries, irun-foundrius, 
glass-houses, distilleries and breweries, and factories for 
friezes, ^nghams, gloves, linen, tweed, cotton, and bout- 
making. The export trade consists principally of grain, 
butter, and other provisions, and cattle; tho import tradrs 
of timber and the virions articles required for tlie use of 
the city and tbo surrounding neighbourhood. An intor- 
matiunal exhibition was held at tok in 1888, with good 
results to tho trade of tho city. Steamers ply between 
Cork and the harbour of QueenHtown; and large slaamfira 
trade regularly with Dublin, Belfast, Liverpool, Bristol, 
and Glasgow, besides those engaged in foreign trade. 

The principal harbour for Cork is that ol Queenstown^. 
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prc-cmincnt for its beauty, size, and safety, and situated 
11 iiiiles below the city. It is 8 miles Ion;; and 2 broad, 
ccmiiliitely land-looked, and capable of shcUcring tho whole 
Brititdi Navy. It is entered by a channel 2 inilcs long and 
one broad, defended by batteries on each shle. Tlie upper 
|K)rtioii extends for about 5 miles below tbc city to Passage. 

llnring tho last twenty-five years great improvements 
have been made by tho Harbour Board; the depth of the 
channel is no^ from 8 feet to 10 feet at low water, and 
ships drawing 18 feet come up to tlie ijuays, whilo the 
large steamers employed in the cross channel trade can 
conic tip at half-tide. The old quays have been rtqdaced 
by substantial cut-stonc quays, embraeJug the two cimunels 
into winch tbc is here divided. Tho extent of tlicsc 
quays is over 4 miles, of which more than 2 ^ miles is used 
hy shipping. On the improvements connected with tho 
river large sums have been expended. 

Within Die harbour are Great Island, LlLllc Island, 
Fnaty Island, Spike Island, on which is a homb-proof 
artillery barrack, ITaulbowline Island, containing an ord¬ 
nance d(’|)Ot, and Kocky Island, in which are two ]K>wder 
magazines excavated from the rock. ’A naval dockyard 
is now being constructed at Haulbowlino; the design em¬ 
braces a basin of 12 acres, with 80 feet over the sill at tho 
entrance at high-watcr neaps, with 2000 feet t)f wharf 
accommodation, and with space for tw’<> docks leading out 
of tlio Imsin. The nuinisT of vessels registered as belong¬ 
ing to tlio poit in 1880 was 280 (40,000 tons). Tho entries 
and clcarHiices Average 3000 (050,000 tons) aurimAy. The 
customs rovenue is about £120,000 per annum. 

Cork sends two representatives to rorlimnent, and has 
a mayor, a high sherifT, fourteen aldermen, and forty-one 
town councillors. 

Tho fimndatlon of Cork is attributed to St. Finhar, to 
whom tho cathedral is dedicated, w'hu built a chuieh and 
founded a conventual establlshnient there in tbc seventh cen¬ 
tury. After being burned several times by llie Panes they 
ultimately settled down in Cork themselves, and it soon 
liccamo a place of commerce. In the ycoi' 1493 Perkin 
Warbcck won received and his cl.aims to royal birth 
acknowledged, in cousequeuoo of which Henry VIT. dc- 
jirivod the town of its charter. Its privileges were 
restored in 1009. Oliver Cjomwcll in 1050 converted 
tl)c church bcUs into cannon. 

COBH, in botany, is a stem stmeture, somewhat re- 
acnibling a bulb. It is a thickened, fleshy, underground 
stem, with its internodos scarcely developed, and bearing 
buds oltber at the summit, as in crocus, or at the side, 
as in colchicum. 

If a flowering plant of Colchicum aHtnmnalc Is taken up 
in the autumn tho flowering stem will be found attached 
at tho side of the corm. The corm acts as a reservoir of 
food for tho flowering stem, and oftoiivards dies away. If 
a lonjptudinal section bo mode through tho corm and tlic 
flowering stem, it will be soon that the latter is a side 
shoot from tho corm, and that it bears leaves, flowers, and 
a bud whidi in the following ycio* sbimts np into a flower¬ 
ing stem, while the base of the present year’s stem swells 
out into a conn. There arc thereflire tlu^ee generations, 
of which tho oldest is the corm. 

COB'UORANT (X^halacrocorax) is a gnnns of tho 
order Axsbbks, belonging to the Pblican family (Pele- 
conidse). The cormorants constitute au exceedingly nu¬ 
merous group of birds, including species scattered in all 
parts of tho world, and frequenting indiiTorontly salt and 
fresh water. They have a ratlier lung, nearly stroiglit, 
compressed bill, with tho upper mandible strongly hooked 
at the tip, but destitute of the pouch charactoristic of the 
pelicans; the face and upper part of the throat ore naked, 
and tho latter is capable of much dilation, so as to serve 
as a receptacle for their prey. 

Tho Common Cormorant (l*haiacTocorAx carlo) is a 


largo bird, measuring about 8 feet in total length. It is 
f a black colour b<*neath, and dark brown above, with tho 
margins of the fc.'ithcrs bhick; on each thigh there is a 
white patch; the naked skin of the face and throat is 
yellow, bordered with white. In tho spring and summer 
the feathers of tho hack uf tho head oro elongated, foiming 
a surt uf crest, and tho head and neck bear nmnerous 
slender white feathers. 

This bird has a very wide range, being distrlhutod all 
over Europe, and extending in Asia io China. It is 
abundant on tho British coasts. 

Tlie connorant swims very low in tlio water; oven in 
the sea tlie body is deeply immersed, little more than tbo 
nerlc and head being visible above tho surface. It is a 
most expert diver, pursuing the tisli which fonn Its food 
with great activity under w'ater. It is said to Ixi very fond 
of eels. It dies with the neck outstretched, and may often 
be secMi drying its dnnehed pluinago on tlic shore or on 
insulated rocks. It perches on trees, where it is occasion¬ 
ally known to bnild its nest, hut it mostly selects rocky 
shores and islands, choosing, according U» Bclby, tho sum¬ 
mits, and not (like the grt'cii connorant) the clefts or 
ledges. The author Inst quoted Btutes that upon the Fern 
Islands its nest is composed entirely of a mass of sca-wced, 
frequentl}'^ hea])ed up to tho height uf 2 feet, iu which aie 
deposited from th'ee to five eggs of a pale bluish-white, 
with a rough Mirface. Tho young, when first hatched, oro 
quite naked anil very ugly, the skin being of a purplish- 
black ; this in six or seven days becomes clothed with a 
thick blue.k down, but Uie feathered plumage is not per¬ 
fected in less than five or six weeks. On being thrown 
into the sea, even wLi*n scarcely half-fledged, they imme¬ 
diately ]>lunge beneath the surface and eudeavour to escapo 
liy diving. Tins they will do to a great distance, using 
tlieir inijierfect wings, and pursuing thoir flight under tho 
water in the luimo way aud almost with ns much eflect as 
tlieir parents. 

Formerly in our island (and tho priietico is not quite 
obsolete), connoranls were trained to catch fish and land 
them, iimcli in the same way as liawks aud falcons were 
trained to pursue their uUrLal quarry, ami they appear to 
liavo been extremely docile. 

An allicil species, the Kisliing Cormorant (J'halacrocotax 
sinen»i»y is cmiployed by the Cliineso in llio same way. 
Tills bird is taken to the water with a leather thong or 
metal ring round his neck to prevent hia Bwallowing tho 
fish, and canded iu a small boat to tho fishing station. 
Each lioat cajries several cormorants, which descend from 
It into the water at the word of command, dive down in 
pursuit of the fishes, and on making a capture bring their 
prey to their master with the greatest docility. If one of 
them gets hold of a lish too largo for his strength tiie 
others will come tu his ivsbistanco, and between them the 
struggling prey is conveyed to the boat. A second British 
species of this genus is the Sliag or Green Cormorant 
(^Phalacrocorax graculus)^ which ranges as far south as 
the Capo of Good Hope. 

COXtN LAWS and CORN TRA1>E arc subjects 
that are intimately connected, as from a very early period 
the trade iu grain was restricted aud limited by stringent 
statutory enactments. At first, while the kingdom won 
thinly populated, agriculture imperfectly understood, and 
intercommunication costly and difficult, it was deemed 
good policy, in order to secure a sufficient amount of food 
for its inhabitants, tu forbid tho exportation of com alto¬ 
gether, while its importation was freely permitted. This 
principle appears to have prevai.ed from the time of tho 
Conquest until tho reign of Edward III., when, by an Act 
passed in 1300, tho export of com was sanctioned to 
Calais and Gascony, and to any other place for which a 
royal license cunld he obtained. In 1436, during tho 
reign of Henry VI., an Act was passed hy which tho 
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exportation of wlicat was pcmiiUed to tuko ploco freely 
wIiiMiever tho home price did n«t oxcccnl 6#. per qnnrtiir. 
A further eimctmeiit. inude in prohibited importation 
until tho homo price exeeeded that amount. About iri7I 
an important alteration w.oe mado in the lawa I'clatin^ to 
the trade in cum in the shape of tho levying of a duty on 
all fprma export<'d, wlieut ]>aying 2it. a quarter, and bwlcy 
and other p'uin 4</. The principal object aimed at in 
these measures w.as to keep a proper supply of food in tho 
country, and during the whole of this period tho internal 
trade in c.orn was made tlie subject of very severer restric¬ 
tions. There existed a very strong prejudice against all 
dealings in corn, save those hy which the consumer pur- 
i'hused directly of tho grower. Any person who took tho 
place of middleman did it at the risk of llm* and iinprison- 
ineiil, and (torn exmld not be carried from one market to 
unotlier witliout special license from tin* magistrates. That 
free dcalinj^ in corn would tend to equalize prices through¬ 
out the country and enable a scanty harvest in one district 
to be Rupplemeuled by tlio plenty of another does not seem 
to have been fairly perceived by the legislature until the 
middle of the surenieentli centnry. At that time tho laws 
against‘‘engrossing ” com socin to havo falleji somewhat 
into desuetude, and in an Act wsls passed hy which 
the deidiug in iMjrii was remhTeil Ic'gjil whenever the price 
did not exceed 48tf. per quarter. 

In 1070 a fresh dcpjvrtnrc \vas made in (ho laws regii- 
latiiig the irnOic in oorii, and mi ctTort was made to secure 
the monopoly of the home market to the native farmer's hy 
the imposition of prohibitory duties upon nil imported corn 
until the priw rose to r»3i. Ad. per quarter, and licavy 
duties on it when the price rose above that point. As, 
however, at this time, owing to tlie smallness of the popu¬ 
lation, more corn was usually grown thuii was iieialed for 
liuinc use, the prohibition of iinjiorts did not clTect much 
for tho ugricultural interest, and after the accession of 
William 111, the exjKirlution of home-grown wheat was 
encouraged by the payment of u bounty whenever the homo 
price continued at or below 40s. per quarter, a correspond¬ 
ing price being fixed for liarley, malt, (lats, and oatmeal. 
Further and frequent alterations followed Iho «*stablisli- 
incnt of this incjisun*, and it was not until 17dy tlint any 
serious attempt to bring the com Jaws into a pemiaueul 
working system W’as made. In this year an Act was 
passed by which the importation of foreign wheat at a 


nominal duty was permitted whenever tho homo price was 
iihovc 48«. por quarter, and both bounty and exportation 
w'crc made to cease when the price was at or above 44«. 

This Act remained in force until 1791, when r<*arrango- 
ments were mode at short intervalH during tho whole of tho 
succeeding half century. Towards the close of this period 
the. impolicy and injustice of the restrictions had become 
generally manifest, .and this led to their total repeal in 184«1. 
[See Ajsti-Corn-Law Lkauuk.] A nominal duty of 
Is. per quarter on grain, aud 4|(f. per cwt, on meal and 
flour WON retained for a lime for the purpose of registra¬ 
tion, but in 18C9 these wero also removed. 

The imports of corn depend very much on tho homo 
haiwcst. The returns for the years 1883-84-85 were:— 


WlioAl from 


1680. 

18S1 

1863. 

ItllSKia, . ..... 

• 

Cwts, 

Cwts. 

5,401,904 

CwtH. 

13,293,358 

Ciermniiy,. 

• 

1,5182,772 

l,0!K),.a0K 

2,871,frt)5 

France,. 

• 

2,»}2 

19,f>23 

9,498 

Turkey,. 

a 

662,«>7 

5U3,!»20 

1,128.074 

Bouniania,. . . . *. 

• 

410,001 


40.3,{i:{7 

F.gypt.. 

• 


999,578 

1,174.391 

Uttited Htntes: 

On the Atlantic, . 

• 

10,171,206 

14,.321,320 

14,269,105 

On tho Pacilic, . . 

• 

14,107,513 

8,284,810 

11,800.037 

2,310,120 

Chili,. 

BritiHh Kast Indies, . 

• 

1,023.215 

1,055.{>04 

• 

12,101J«;» 

8.009,909 

11,243,497 

AtiKtralnstn, .... 

• 

6,270,230 

4,8i)7,700 

2.091,014 

BriilHh North America, 

• 

1.745^12 

1,757,400 

1,798,050 

Other t3if^ntrios, . . 

« 

1.2K»,155 

771,277 

1,090,900 

Total,. 

• 

01,453.801 

47,113,998 

G4,0ai,441 

Barley,. 

« 

15,301,685 

12^987,293 

l6/i93,78i 

15,248,407 

Oats,. : . . . . 

• 

13,fKil.Hll 

12,930,189 

Peusc,. 


2.003,502 

141:15,432 

1,879,018 

3A78,121 

Bcaiiii. 

• 

3,514,004 

3,519,550 

24,794,624 

Iniliau corn ormaixe,. 

• 

.31.407.ai8 

31^38.962 

Wliviit meal and fluur. 


15,835,191 

15,103,518 

16,293,529 


Tho value of tl com and flour imported in 1883 was 
i;67,040,181; in 1884, X47,6<;2,70L>; and in 1886, 
i:.52,749,268. 

The following table is com]iiled from the official agricul¬ 
tural statistics published in 1886, and gives at one view 
the most important particulars respecting the growth of 
com in tho United Kingdom in the years 1884 and 1886 


TOTAL AUKA ANO ACKRAOR UNDER CORN CROPS. 


F.iiirland. 

VValoi. • 

ScoUud. 

Ireland. 

United Kingdom 
(Tneliiding lelo of Man 
and Uhauuel lilnndi) 

1665. 

1664. 

1 

1KR5. 1 

]RR4. 

1RR5. 

18RA 

ItMS. 

, ISSA. 

1880. 

26S4. 

Acrom 

32,597,398 

Af-r«‘a 

32,597,398 

Acn-H. 

4,721,823 

Aerw. 

4,721,823 

Acro«. 

19,460,978 

Acre*. 

19,406,978 

Aero*. 

20,818,947 

' Acre*. 

20,8194>47 

Acre* 

77,799,708 

Aere*. 

77,799,793 

1 

24,844,400 

2,818,306 

2,809,558 

1 

4,815,805 

4,811^13 

16,219,030 

16,242,837 

474*96,770 

47,840,977 

24)49,sa'> 

1.894,35() 

1,047,549 

42,409 

408,890 

220,602 

2,530,711 

l,H08,4i)8 

1,620,264 

37,796 

421,758 

220,202 

73,858 

125A24 

246,6.56 

l,.a35 

2,028 

2,008 

77,011 

129W 

249,204 

1,910 

s,ik:i 

1,686 

65,155 

237,472 

1,046.286 

7,095 

23.135 

1,760 

68,716 
230 A64 
1,045,895 
T.A'H 
21,883 
1,558 

704^74 , 
179,778 
1,327,982 
84)83 
6,401 
739 

69,008 

167346 

1,347,395 

7,152 

7,766 

072 

2,663,092 

2,447,169 

4,2824>94 

69,301 

441,267 

231,202 

2,760,688 

2,346,041 

4,2764)66 

64,284 

464.S39 

280,696 

0,669.105 

0,645,139 

452,009 

463,651 

1,370,892 

1,376,940 

14194,167 

1,690,629 

104)14,626 

10,118,264 


Total area, . . 
Total Acreage*^ 
under Crops, L 
Bare Fallow, ( 
and Qrass, j 
Com crops 
Wheat,. • . 
Barley or Bern 
Oats,. . . . 
Kyc, .... 
Beans, . . . 
I'ease, . . . 


Total of Cora > 

Crops, . , i 

The price of wheat in the United Kingdom during the 
lost 200 yeurs has varied fmm 32s. 4dL to 122s. Zd. per 
quarter. The former was the average in 1687, while in 
1812, during the war, it was 122«. ZtL per quarter. The 
first five years of tho present century the average was suc¬ 
cessively 67s. lid, 60>. 2d, 44 j. 7d, fiSs. 6d, and 64s. 
per quarter. In 1839 the price was 70s. 6d, and 1864, 
1866, and 1867 were years of high averages, being respec¬ 


tively 72s. 7d, 74s. 9d, and 66ff. 4d per quarter. The 
lowest average in llio present century was in 1886, when it 
was only d2s. lOd; in 1861 it had been as low os 88s. 7d 
Tho prices during the last few years havo been as follows:— 
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1875, 

... 45 

2 

1879, 

... 43 20 I 

1688, 

... 41 7 

1876, 

... 46 

2 

1680, 

... 44 

4 

1684, 

... 86 6 

1877, 

1878, 

... 66 

9 

1681, 

... 46 

4 

1686, 

... 82 10 

... 46 

6 

1882, 

... 46 
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Tn an exceedingly interesting paper read before the 
jSui'ial Science Congress, Mr. James Oaird said tliat the 
people of the United Kingdom bad paid 4.'] GO,000,000 
inort} for foreign com during the previous five years tlian 
in the equal preceding period. This was an Incrtiose of 40 
per cent, on the money sent abroad for corn, wliieh, in so 
far tts witli good crops it might have been spent in this 
country, was u loss to our nearest and best customers—the 
home producers of food. Two very iinportaut facts for 
the consideration of those who arc concx'med with the pn)- 
visioii of the country were—firat, that tho individual cou- 
^ulnption of bread had incniused; and second, that at 
present the United Kingdom depended wholly on foreign 
countries for that, increofoc, and for all further addition re¬ 
quired by tlie annual iueivasc of the popuiatlon. But even 
ii from war some of the main sources of our supply should 
for a time Im< cut oiT, wo had the menus within onr own 
boundaries of at. once nicMding such a contingency. Vic 
grew iiejirly 1,000,000 acres less wlieat than wo did thirty 
years ago. We h.id only to nwert to the acreage of J 86C to 
moot such a deficiency us would l>e caused by all Kumpe 
being shut against us. And, beyrmii that, wo poKsessed In 
our iinincnse breadth of pasttm- laud a never-failiug re¬ 
source of stored up agriculluriil power which coukl be at 
once applied to the production c<»m, if from any circuin* 
.stance that course became at the same time noccs.'sary and 
])rofitable. Tho French system of land tenure was by a 
snmll number of great landowners, mid a large; number 
of small owners who w<‘re also cultivators, ^{etween 
tiiem they comprised h,r>;*0,()(}(» jKTSons engaged in the 
cultivation of the soil. Tiierc wen? in the United Kingdom 
.'l:!3,O00 landowners of 1 iiert? and npw:u*ds, and 1,in(),(i0() 
tenant fanners, m.aking jicr.sous altogellier en¬ 

gaged in tho ownership mid cultivation of the. soil, and 
interested in the muiiitcnance of t)i<; present social system. 
But with five times the extent of laud in wheat the Freneli 
jiroduccd only twice tho quantity, and with nearly double 
the (‘xtent of territory tlu‘y had no more live stock tlian 
the farmers of Britain. On the essential question of the 
production of bread and meat tlie superiorify of our system 
was beyond dispute. ' TJic nutuml consequence of tho 
French system wa.H that the population did not increase, 
Tho 6,000,000 p(?a.sant proprietors, with 7^ ucrca caeii, 
and with u compulsory law of oqnnl division among tho 
families on tho death of tho owner, with no other industry, 
mast keep their numbers within the means of subsistence 
which their laud afiordiNl. They were frugal, “ with a 
parsimony amounting to avarice,” as a late observer de¬ 
scribed them; keen fur ilicir fancied interests, and there¬ 
fore supporters of personal govennnent, because, aiiovc nil, 
tenacious of fixity and permanence, while the world around 
tliem WAS changing and udvanchig. Our system, on tho 
contrary, drew fnim tho land of our own country such 
produce as it could most profitably afi’ord under tho best 
economical plans they could devise. Our increasing popu¬ 
lation found otli{?r and ready cmployincTit cither at hnme 
or in tho c.oIouieB, or on tliu gi’cat v^ontinont of the west, 
which wo had done so much to people. Theso in due time 
sent 118 their BUperflnity of produce in exchange for our 
manufactures. VVe wero thus no longer confined to the 
narrow limits of our own soil; hut with tho profits of our 
varied indastrics we commanded what wo required from 
whatever country it could bo most cheaply obtained. Tho 
beneficent principle of free trade, which it was to bo feared 
an electoral body of peasant proprietors would have been 
slow to sanction, thus knitted together in friendly bonds 
the different interests of distant nations, and would yet, 
ho trusted, enable an answer to bo given to the question 
of the poet—• 

** When shall all men's good 
lie each man’s rule, and universal peace 
Lie like a shaft of light across tho sea f 


CORN RBNT is a money rent varying in amount 
imcording to the fluctuations of the price of com. In some 
countries rent is paid in the produce of the land itself, 
but ill no part of tho United Kingdom dors tliLs primitivo 
custom exist. It is still, however, occosiunuliy acted u^ioii 
in the Clmrmel Islands. 

For tho purpose of assessing a com rent the average 
pricu of wheat alone, or of wheat and other grain, is taken 
—sometimes for tlie last year, and somidimcs for a certaiu 
nuinher of y'cars. It is upon this principle that the lithe- 
rent charges are calculated, from the average price of grain 
for seveu years [sec Tituks], and corn rents ai‘0 some- 
times vegululed by the scale of average prices published 
annually for the jmrposes of the Titlio Ooininutatiuii Act. 
The rent of grazing and dairy fimus enunot lie reguiated. 
by the ordinary system of cfirn averages. In inuiiy parts 
of the south of Scotland corn rents are paid aceordiug to 
the^or prices of corn, as determined iii each county by a 
jury .summoned liy the sheriff lor that purpose. 

CORN, in (he first instance, is merely a tliiekeniug of 
the cuticle caused hy undm^ pressure uiid friction. They 
oeeur most frequently on tlie feet owiug to the irritation 
caused hy badly-fitting bools, but they m.ay oeeur on the 
paJm of the Jiaiul, the kiiiiekles, finger-lips, elbows, and 
knees from the prc'ssure of ihe iniplcrnents used, or the 
ac.iions of tho limbs iiece.ssary in eertifin uecupation.s. 
Wlien .superficial a corn is movalile .and retains tho lanicl- 
l!d(?il structiin? of tho cuticle, but when the irritatinii is 
continued It nssuinos tlie appear.-moe of a central core sur- 
niounled by a border of thiekened skin. Tiio pain and 
iiiconveiiieiiec aii.sing from corns is aomellnies very con¬ 
siderable, and they arc usually most severe in daiiq) wcatlier 
or during (lie spring of tlic year. Sometimes corns become 
inflamed and matter forms beneath them, a slate of things 
at once ])uinfnl anil daiigoruus, while the habit of throwing 
tlie wiuglit of the body on one side to relievo tin? pain of a 
corn lias been known to give rise to curvature of the spine. 
Uorns in.ay In* diviiled into those winch arc? hard and dry, 
and those? whieli are soft and moist. 'J'lie latter arc gene¬ 
rally found between tin* toes, \vlii*re. moisture is gimerally 
present; they an> more sensitive and pninful than hard 
corns, and grow with greatc;r nipulity. 

Tho treatment of coriw must commence, In the first 
iiist-anec*, with the removal cj llio c.au.se—\iz. prchsure and 
frielion. Care sliould be takc-n to liave soft, esusy liooU, 
and jiresRure may bo taken oil' tlie <?orn by means of tho 
c‘ircuInr*j)erforated discs <»f f<?lt or leatlicr used as corn 
plasters. Sometimes a com may he removed by soaking in 
hot water, paring or scraping down, and the turning out of 
the core by means of a blunl-j»oiutcd iiislrumcnt. Tho 
jilaee must llieii be c'overod with souio simple plaster to 
equalize pressurt* and prevent its forming again. Another 
m(?thud cnuslsts in scraping down the corn without making 
it bleed, and then ]>iuiiUng the? skiu with iodine liniment or 
with the? liquor arAenivalis of the British Flmrni.acoiioeia. 
Another application that irwy he used for this purpose is a 
lotion made by adding thirty drops of the tincture of aruica 
to a wine-glass of water. This should he applied by means 
of a piece of lint twice a day. Soft corns may b<» relieved 
by snipping tin? skin with a pair of scissors and placing 
a Hinali piece of cotton wool between the toes. Painting 
witli the arsenic solntinu referred to will often servo to 
completely dry up and remove a soft com. Whero corns 
ai’o inilameU, rest and tlio application of a water dressing 
will be found the most offcctivo means of obtiuning relief. 

CORNA^eSJE is an order of plants belonging to tlio 
division Poi.yprtalas. The oomel, dog>vood, and Cuba 
or variegated ” laurel belong to this order. (Se<? Gormuh 
and Aucvua.J ComaccBi is included by Benthom and 
Hooker in the cohort UmbcUalcs, together with Umbel- 
lifers and Araliacos, but it is distinguished from these by 
its inflorescence in cymosc clusters or heads surrounded by 
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Bn involucre, and also by tljc parts of tlio Rowers being in 
fours. From Caprifoliaccaj, which tins order resembles in 
some particulars, it is at once known by its polypetalotis 
rorolltt. The calyx-fubo is adherent to the ovary. Tlio 
petals ore vnlvate nr Imbricate. The ovary consists of two 
carpels, with one style. The fruit is gonci’ally u drupe, 
■with one or two whmIs, The leaves ai'e opposite, undi¬ 
vided, without stipules. There are sevonty-fivo species, 
found in all parts of the world. 

COXlNA'BO» ZiUlGZ, a Ventdiati nobleman, celebrated 
for tlio successful core lie took of Ids health by means of 
diet. He was originally of a weak constitution, and by the 
time bn had attained mature manliood his inlempcrato 
indulgence in eating, drinking, and other pleasures, had 
.bnmght on so many disorders that life was a burden to 
him. Having tried all other remedies in vain, his physi¬ 
cian earnestly nicommendcd a more temperate courso of life, 
und when ho was forty he began groflually to diminish the 
quantity of his food, und to eat and drink nothing but 
what nature reqniitjd. At tii-sl ho found this severe ri'gi- 
mcn very disngrcculde, but by adhering to a spare and 
simplo diet he became a hale man witliln a y<‘ar. From 
tempemnee lie proceeded to absteminusiiess, till at last tlic 
yolk of nn egg w.ns often tMiiisidered suflicient for a meal. 
His health and spirits kept improving all the wdiile, ami, 
as for enjoyment in eating, he says Im brought himself to 
relish dry bread mueli more than he had ever done the 
most exquisite dainties of (he fable, II<* recommended by 
pmetiee exercise, riding on horseh.ack, the sjKjrts of the 
field, and those gentle excileiinnitK ilerivnhhs from fine 
scenery in the country. In his eighty-third year he w'rnte 
his tre-atlso cm “ Tlie Advantages of a Temperate Life.” 
Comaro died .at F.adua in Ihth), aged ninety-five. 

CORN'BRASH, the uppermost member of the Lower 
Oolites, forms a remarkable enutinnous haml stretching 
from Dcvonsliin* into Yorkshire. It is a marly limestone, 
and when uecoinposed forms a ruhhly and fertile .soil, wlamce 
Its name, brash” being an old won! denoting a riibbly 
soil. Kchinobrlsstun vhimrularin^ l''.chliiohris»nif orbimi- 
lurin, Jfolectt/pus c^/irc.w.s, Tervhmt'ula obocata^ Tare- 
hraiula lageualisy Avlrula ecAmnfa, ilcrclUin ari'rtt/o/f/cjr, 
and Ammonites mncrocephalus are among its most eliai- 
ueteristie. fossils. 

COBIT-CRAKR or IiANl>-RAIli (Crv.c jirn1ensis\ 

a well-known member of Die order GnArr,.!:, arrives in 
Rrituiii abonl the end of April. It is alminkaiit all over 
Knrnpc, and in winter visits Northern Africa. In general 
appearance this bird ri’scinbles the conmuju KAri., to which 
it is clo.sely allied, but is nearly ‘2 iuebes snialler, and has 
a shorter and stouter bill. The ej)m-erake haunts dump 
meadows and tlio borders of rivers, and is also commonly 
found in com-ficlJs, from which its enrions ciy of <Tek^ 
trek, crek^ may be constantly heard in the dusk of the 
evening. The food of this bird consists of worms, slugs, 
insects, and even small n'ptilcs, and its flesh is r<'garded as 
exceedingly good. ItJ neat, whieli is placed on the ground 
in a field of thick grass, clover, or com, is composed of 
dried lierbage, and usually contains from si*vou to ton eggs. 
Tho female sits very close; indeed, an instance is ivcorded 
of her liead being cut off by mowers. \Mien in danger .and 
unable t») escape, tbo corn-crake will feign death in the 
mo.st perfect maniior, and persist iu this shnulation until it 
gets nn opportunity to steal away. Several otJicr species 
of the genus Orex are met with in this eonntry. They all 
visit US in the summer. Other species .are dispersed in all 
parts of the world. 

COB'NXA. SooKyi-:. 

CORNRTTiljR, PIKBRSk commonly c.alled tho father 
of the French drama, was born in the ye.or ]<>()(* at Rouen, 
where his father was an advocate. I’icrrc himself was 
destined for the bar, and had begun to praetiso in that 
profession, but met with little success. His first comedy, 


“Melite,” was produced in 1C29. In 1686 Corneille’s 
fame rose at once to its height. M. Cbalou hod recom¬ 
mended him to study the Spanish dramatists, particularly 
Guillen dc Castro; and it is on the “ Cid ” of this author 
that the celebrated ‘*Cid” of Corneille was principally 
founded. This piece delighted the Parisians to enthusiasm, 
am! they looked un it as a complete miracle. The auUior 
liad before exhibited some tragic power in an earlier work 
cnlled ‘'MedOc,” but it is not till tho production of tho 
“Cid” that wc must look ou him as “lo grand Corneille.” 

Corneille, feeling himself hurt by an imputation cast 
npon his inventive jKJwcrs, sought for a subject which 
should silence these aspersions of Ills enemies, and at last 
turned his attcnlion to Roman history, from which he drew 
the plots of his tragedies “ Horace ” and Cinna,” both 
produced iu XG39. These were followed by “Polycuctc,” 
which by some is reckoned his cliof-d’oeuvre. “LaMort 
<lo Pompdc ” and “ Le Meiitenr ” succeeded, and were fol¬ 
lowed by a train of pieces with varying HniMiess till the 
year I6f>.*», when the tragedy of “Pertharito” was pro¬ 
duced, and w'as dccid<»lly unsuccessful. Comeillu tlum 
turned his attention to oilier kinds of poetry, and began to 
versify Tiioinas h ivempis’ “l)c Imitatlune Christi.” In 
about six years he a^^in turned to tho drama, and tin* 
snccc.ss ofCEdipe," pnalnced in 1659, encouraged him to 
go on, but bis latisr works have sunk entirely into uhliviou. 
He diL'd in tho year 1681, at the age of seventy-eight, hav¬ 
ing been a metiilsT of the Aciaddmio thirty-Beven years. 

Thomas, brother of Pierro Corneille, was 
twenty ycaiR younger, having been born in the year 1625. 
Like his brother lie began by imilaliug the Spanish drama¬ 
tists, and in tlio course of his e}m*or produced no loss than 
forty-two pieces, tragi'dies and comedies, none of in«)re than 
ordinary Tneril, The “Coiuto d’E.s.*5Cx” is his best piece. 
He died at Audelys in 1799. 

CORNE LIA, a name cuiiimon of course to all ladies 
of the great. Oonicliau or rlaji, of Rome, perhaps Uio 
most distinguished of all tho (jeutes. Tho fuinilies of 
Sulla, of Scipio, of Lentulns, of Ccthegus, of Cinna, of 
Balbus, &C., w'ore all Cornelian by gens. The famous 
dictator was Lucius Cornelias Sulla; tho greater Afri- 
canus, Conqueror of Carthage and of Hanuilio], was Publius 
Coriielins Scipio, ^'.c. Jlut while the men ani rather better 
known by their family namo (Sulha, Scipio, &c.), the 
women are iisually knowui by their gentile name, in this 
instance Cornelia. 

The most celebrated Cornelia is tho wife of Tiberius 
Sempronius Gracchus, censor in 169 n.<:., distinguished as 
tho mother of the (Iracchi,” on account of her most emi¬ 
nent sous, Tiberius (iinmlered in 183) and Ciuus (Blain in 
123), who endeavoured to mitigate the hard aristocratic 
tyninny of the state by sweeping reforms when tribunes. 
Tho people were i*ve.r grateful to the mother who hinl 
roared these martyrs to their cause, and erected a splendid 
statue to Cornelia under the above title. 

Another Cornelia, well known for her position in history 
rather than for herself, was tho daughter of Cinna tho 
consul, and was mairicd to .Tulins Cicsar iu n.c. 83, when 
he w’jus only 17. Sulla, liating Cinna (with good reason), 
commanded the yonth Cmsar to put away his wife, but 
he—though his friends und rclation.H were faUing by hun- 
dred.s under Sulla’s horrible proscriptions—refused to part 
from Cornelia, and liod accordingly to flee for Lis life for a 
time. His only child, Julia, was by Cornelia. Cornelia 
died luc. 68. (Julia was married to Pompey tho Great, 
and died in chUdbirtli.) 

A^ third well-known Cornelia, daughter of Motcllus 
Scipio, became tlie wife of Pompey tho Great the year 
after the deulli of Julia, and was present at his murder 
in Fgypt. Cicsar gave her the ashes of her husband, and 
yirotci'tcd her retirement on her estates at Alba after 
Pompoy’s death. 
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CORNS'LZAN (fonnoTl}^ cnrnaliH^., from Lritm c(trnv^ 
a horn, owing to its scmitrnnBpamit appearance—in the 
same manner as onyx gets its name from the Greek for 
“finger-nail”) is a variety of Chalcedony, of a bright- 
red (‘ulonr, with a clear rich tint; it is often cut and 
polished for seals, Ixmds, and other jewelry. In the 
middle ages this stone was considered symbolic of St. 
Bartholomew, and of the planetary rings a corneUnn set in 
tin was that assigned to .Tupiter. is a deep reddish- 

brown variety. 'Ilio colour of comeliau and of sard is 
produced by o.xide of iron. Specimens of cornelian have 
been fonnd in Scotland. It is sometiines, but maccurntely, 
spelt came.lian^ probably under the impression that its 
name was derived from t^at. carncus^ fleshy, in allusion to 
its ruddy colour. 

GORNS'LTUS, P E T BB VON, a German ])ainter of 
great and deserved reputation, was bom at DUsseldorf in 
3784. In 1811 ho went to Romo, and soon Iwcamc famous 
by his fresco work, so that on returning to Germany in 
1819 ho was intrusted by thu King of Bavaria with the 
tjplenilld Horics of frescoes at Munich. The MunicJi 
school .altracled gn^at utfLiilion, its works being of 
greatin* dimensions than over hofnR» nttomplcd. In 1843 
Cornelius became director of the Berlin Academy. He 
died in 18U7. Ills cuinpoMtious are jierhaps Licking iii 
colour uiid in frticdom of design, hut they arc full of 
thought and of noble aims. Kaulbaeh wortJjily continued 
the school ftmnded by Cornelius, who had many adherents, 
anil also many opponents. Mcndolsbcdin wrote aShu* march 
(tho “Cornelius March” for full orelicstra) to welcomo 
the painter on a visit he made to Drt'sden. 

COB'NEI.-TREE und CORNE'LIAN CHERRY. 
Sec 0«»KNU»!i. 

CORNET*A-PISTON, a miHlern wind instrument of 
the trumpet, or rather of the bugle kind, made of brass 
ur silver, wliieli in luilitary bands takes the soprano and 
contralto ports. Tho “pistims” are three in number, and 
when pressed down admit air to as many dilTerent crooks 
or bends, so tliat the iiislrument Las seven lengths of tube 
tindor the command of tho perfonner. Fii-st, the open 
tone of the instrument, then tho middlo piston (a semitone 
lower), then the first (two w^mitoncs lower) and the 
third (three a<?mitonca lower), then the middle and third 
pistons together (four semitones lower than Die open tout*), 
then the first and third pistons together (five seniitoiies 
lowt-r), and finally all three pistons together, giving tho 
lowest tone possible—six semitones below the open tone. 
•Groat flexibilily is thus gained, sineo each of thi'sc com¬ 
binations ropH'sents tho entire series of tones due to the 
vibration of air in a pipe, given in the article Conhunanc'e 
( last, bar of the first illustration), witli tlie. (‘xeeption of tin* 
prime tone^ which is not ppoducible with the ordinary 
mouthpiece. Tlie tone of the comet is coarso compared 
wiUi t^t of the trumpet, but its greater facility leads It to 
bo veiy generally n8e<l as a substitute for the nobler instra- 
inent in tho orchestra. 

COR'NZCS, See Gkkkk Am'TTiTKrTruK, 

COR'NZSB DIAMONDS, a name given to very 
clear limpid and troiisjiarent crystals of quartz fonnd iii 
Cornwall, and sometimes used for ornamental pnr|>ost>s. 
Similar crystals fonnd at Clifton and in Inland are used 
for tho same purposes, and are sold as Bristol and Irish 
diamonds respectively. 

COR'NO DI BASSET'TO. Corno is Italian for 
IIouN, thus Como di Caccia is tho “ French hom ” of the 
orchestra, &c. Tho Como di Bassetto, or “ Basset-hom,” 
is, however, not n hom at all in tho usual sense of a meUd 
pipe. It is really a tenor clarionet, a single reed instru¬ 
ment, giving as its open note (F); that is to 

say, a full fourtli below the Bb clarionet It is of courst 


a much larger instrument than tho clarionet, and both the 
bell and the upper end are curved away from the body of 
tlic instrument on this account It has a very large 
compass, and its tone Is most soft and rich, with a peculiar 
reedy melancholy effect. It was for this that Mozart 
selected it for such important work in his famous “ Requiem,’* 
where it pves a colour t(» that great work obtunabio by 
no other means. No other composer has nseil the cumo 
di bassetto so much as Mozart, tlie reason being ditficnlt 
to assign, since it is an instmment of most forcible “colour,” 
and of great flexibility. Mendelssohn wrote some duct 
er>ncerto8 for it with tho c.larionet. 

CORNOUATTAEft, a large district in Basse Bretagne, 
France, of which (jnimper was the capital. It gave title 
to a connt, und is snpposed to have derived its own namo 
from settlers from Cornwall, driven ont of their country by 
Saxon invaders. It is now included in tho dopartmento 
of Finisterre, Cotes-dn-Nord, and Morbihan. 

CORN'STONE is a name given to a silieious lime¬ 
stone, mostly of Falmozoic age, found at Ludlow. 

COR'NUS, a genus of plants, tho typo of the order 
ConiTAC^EA^, The Kpcelcs are trees, shrubs, or low herbs, 
with opposite leaves, and wliite, sometimes yellowish, 
flowers. Cornus mnguinea (dogwood, wild corncl-lroc) 
is n n.ative of ICngLuid mid Ireland, and is found in hedges 
and thickets. It also inhabits Europe and North Asia, 
anil has lam introduced into North America. It has a 
dark purple fmit, wliich is very bitter. Tlio wood is used 
for making charcoal, from ivhich gunpowder is made. Thu 
fruits ore sonietlmcB mistaken fur thusu of buckthorn, 
but do not possess the active pnqiertics of that plant. 
TIio wof»d is used for making skewers for butchers. 
It is called in the country Female Cornel, Dogbeny- 
treo, Hound’s-tree, Gaten, and Gatcn-trce. Comm ewviat. 
(dwarf corju'l) is found in high mountain pastures in 
England and Scotland, It is herhacwms, and the cluHlerud 
firm’crs have a fonr-l(*avi*d jietnl-liko involucm. Tim 
flowers aie puiqdc, with yellow stamens. Tlie berries arc 
red and bweetisli. Cwmia jltyriila and Cor/iu/f serfccu 
arc North American species possessing tonic properties, 
and used in medlcme hi America. Cornus ^fltrrida is thu 
llow'cring dogu'ood of the TTnitcd Statc.s. It is cultivated 
in shrubberies for Its showy appearance, caused hy the four 
iuvolncral brads, which look like a largo whito corolla. 
The fruit Is of a brilliant scarlet colour. A bitter principle 
is extracted liy water or alitoliol from the bark, which is 
tonic, astringent, and slightly stimulant. Tiie bai’kof the 
roots is preferred, and this is also nsed by the natives 
to make a sc.arlet dye. Cormis mascula (the cornelian 
cherry) is tho true Comus of the ancients. Tho fmit is 
about tlie size of olives, and rcJicmblcs the conielian in 
colour. It is a native of Europe and North Asia. The 
flowers ar<*. yellow, appearing before tho leaves. 

The species of Cornus fonn good plants for slirublicrios, 
arid many of them will grow nnder the drip of trees and in 
spots where other plants will not thrive. They may be 
propagated by cuttings, layers, or suckers. 

GORN'WAIiLt an Englibli county, fonning tho soutli- 
west extremity of tho island of Great Britain. Tho form 
of the county approaches that of a right-angled triangle, 
measuring 70 miles from Plymouth Sound to the LnndV 
End, 42 from tlie Laud’s End to tho north-cast comer of 
tho county, and 81 from N.E. to S.W. Tlie area of the 
<;ounty, including the Scilly Islos, is 1859 square miles, or 
869,878 acres. Tlio population in 1883 was 380,666, a 
deci'cnse of 32,000 as compared with 1871. 

TJie only county with which Cornwall is contenninous is 
Devonshire, which bounds it on tlio £.; on all othiT sides 
it is surrounded by the bca. Tlte north-west coast ia 
high and rocky; it contains tho bays of Dude, Widemontli, 
Padsi ow, Constantine, Watergate, Towan, Fistal, Cranstoek, 
IIol)ivcll,Piran, und St. Ives; and the points or headlanda 
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of Dazord, Castle, Penkenner, Cariibeak, Tintagel, Pentirc, 
iStepper, Trcvose, Towan, Perilmlt*, Gurnard, Cornwall, 
PoJpry, and l^$dcn-Mcan-I)uc\ The Land’s End juts out 
very pointedly and near it are the Scu^LT Isi^kds. The 
coast from tlie Land's Kiid tu IMymoutb Sound is marked 
by bold promontories and deep l)ays, and thero aro fre¬ 
quent intervals (d low ami shelving beacli. The chief 
bays aud inlets are those of tho Mounts, Falmouth, Si. 
Mawes, Gmnanis, Verynu, Megnvissey, St. Austell, St. 
lllazey, and JMymouth; and the cliief points or headlands 
are tliose of St. Micliael, Cuddaii, tlic Lizard, Iniiis, Block 
Head, Chynais, Oranna, Nora, Huseniullion, Peudeiiius, 
St. Ann’s, (irehcr, Pennan?, Dodinan (371) feet high), 
(Miopel, liiim iieod, and Penlec i*oint. The pilchfird 
li&hcry is actively carried on along the coast. 

Fi-om the. cenlral part of Cornwall, which is the highest, 
the land slopes toward the sea on I'ocli side. On tlic* 
northern coast the land Is generally higli, with short lem’ow 
valleys: on tJie south coast the valleys are wider. The 
loftiest Bumiuits arc ilie P.rowu Willy, 13t»H feet, and the 
Carudou, P208 feet. 

The pritict]):il rivers o[ Cornwall arc tho following:— 
The Tamar rises in tlio moors nhicli forni the iiortli-casl 
point of tho county, and flows into J’lyinonth Sound; its 
chief tiihutaries are the Deer, the t;la\v, the W'erington, 
the Atlery, the J.yd, tins Jniiy, the 'ravy, aud the Lyiiher. 
'J'he Fowey rises near the Brown Willy Mountain, and falls 
into the s<!a at Fowey. 'I'he Alan or Camel rises near 
Cuirndford, and flows into tlie sea near Padstow. The Fal 
rise.s in Tregoss Moor, hutwocii Bodmin and Truro, and 
tlfnvs into the sea at FulTiionth Harhonr. The Seaton, the 
Looc, the IhO, the St. Neot’s, tlm Wurlcggan, tlie Allen, llio 
Kunwin, and others, are all snuilJ sirc'ums. The Tamar is 
navigable* fur 32 milrs, the Fowey iiules, the Camel 7 
miles, and the Fal atioul 12 miles. (Cornwall Is supplied 
witli good roads, aud the Cornwall and West C<»rnwall 
Baihvuyb cormeet all tho prineipid towns witli I’lyniouth, 
and thus to every part of Kiiglaiid, 

'J'licj*ucks which pivdominate In Corimall .are among tlie 
lowest in the arraiigenient of the strata of our island, .and 
helimg to the primitivo and ti-ansition classes. The high 
land whieh occupies the centre is eonjjM).s<‘d of granite, 
which in several extensive districts rhses to the surface. 
Occasional veins or shoots from this granite formation 
]ionctruie northward and southward into the .supeniieinn- 
bcut strata. Tho granite of Cornwall contains numerotis 
metaUiferous veins, both of copper uiul tin. It is liable to 
decomposition, liopusing on the granite is clay-slate, 
wbieli occurs on cither side of the central ridge; it is tra¬ 
versed by veins or dykes of porphyry. Tho other principal 
rocks of the county are serpentine, mica, slate, diallage, 
greenstone, soapstone, and limehtone. 'ilio miners give 
the name of yrtmun to granite, killas to clay-slate, and 
e/enrt to porphyry. 

Cupper and tin are riie most important minerals of 
('ovuwoil—the latter has been worked fitmi the must 
remote antiquity. LSec Tut.] The width of the veins varies 
much—^from tho thickness of a sheet of pajier tu 30 feel; 
hut they arc usually from 1 to 3 feet in thickness. It is 
seldom tliat the ore.s arc found nearer tlie surface tlmn 
from 80 to 100 feet. The chief utiiKTal locality lies south¬ 
west of the rivers Alan aud Fowey. Lead, silver, iron, zuic, 
antimony, cobalt, and arsenic are also found witliiu the 
county. The cop^ier and tin veins run mostly east and 
west, the others north and south. Nearly all tlie copper is 
smelted at Swansea, in Soutli Wales. l.argo quantities of 
soapstone and porcelain clay are sent from Cornwall to 
the Potteries, in Staffordshire, and tho county abounds in 
serpontino and hornblende rocks. 

Cornwall, being situated between two seas, lias a larger 
rainfall than most English counlie.s; the mooutaios attract 
the clouds, charged with moisture, which the prevalent 


west wind brings from the Atlantic. The temperature, 
however, is veiy equable—being neither so warm in sum¬ 
mer nor so cold in winter an counties more to the cast, 
and some of tho plants of tho south of Europe grow in Uio 
open air. Tho winds are sometimes violent, and in con- 
suijuoiico of the air being surcliargcd with moisturo the 
harvests are late, aud fruit is inferior to tliat grown In 
tho uu.steni and midland counties. The land in the moun¬ 
tainous districts is extremely barren and unproductive, 
but in some nf tho vales a rich soil is found, well adapted 
to the growth of com, roots, mid arliiiclal grasses. Tho 
surface consists chiefly of an argillacoons earth produced 
by tin* decomposition of slate, mixed witli vaiious purtioiui 
of vegetable matter accumulated in the course of ages. 
The soil and climate arc jiuculiarlyfavourable to the growth 
of potatoes, of whieh two abundant crops are sometimi's 
produced in one .season. The early ones arc shipped hi 
large quantities to the liOndon and other markets. Accord¬ 
ing to the oflieial agricultural statistics published in IKHd, 
there weve. f>G5,tl3U acres under cultivation. Of this num¬ 
ber 141,500 were under com—chiefly in oats, barley, and 
wheat; 5(5,000 uiid<T green crops; 150,000 under clover; 
and 2(K),000 in jiermanent pisture. There were at tho 
same time 1(5(5,000 cattle* in the county, 420,000 sheep, 
and 73,000 pigs. The principal cattle in Cornwall oro of 
the Devonshire hris'd, and grazing is practised with success, 
hut bliueji-fanning lias extended mure rajildly than grazing. 
Agriculture, although sccundar}' to mining, is now making 
great pruifresH, and many faniis are in a high state of cul¬ 
tivation. Tlie county is rather bare of trees. In addition 
to mining and agriculture, the jiilcliard fishery is oxleusively 
curried on iduiig tlie Cornish coasts, and is a gn^at sourco 
of enijihiymcnt and wealth to the county. The chief seats 
of the fisher)', wliicli is carried on from July to September, 
arc St. Ives and renzuiiee. A small proportion of the iisli 
caught is sold very cheap on the spot, but by far the greater 
part is cured aud cxjsirted in barrels to Sjialu and Italy— 
tu be used on tho fast days in those countries. During tho 
Kca.son mackerel are also taken ofi' tho Cornish eoa.sUs iu 
huge numbers—as much us from 150 to 200 tons being 
suinrdinies sunt to Iximlon in one week. 

JHvimms and Tmeus .—CumwuU is divided into nino 
hundreds and 210 parishes. It was formerly in tho diocese 
of Kxut(*r, but ill 187<i an Act was passed for dividing that 
SCO and phu'ing Ooriiwal) under u siqiaratc bishop, that of 
Truro. l*ruvious to tlie Itcforin Act of 1832 the county 
bunt forty-tw'o mcnibors to tlio House of Commons—a 
larger number than any other comity in England. By 
the lieform Act of 18G7 the number was reduced to 
thirlbcn, and under the rtodiRtributiou of Seats Act of 
1885 the county has now only seven representatives in 
Fni’liament—viz. six for ns many single-member county 
dixlMuns, and one for tho borough of Feuryu and 
Falmouth. 

Cornwall is under a peculiar jurisdiction, that of tho 
Duke of Cornwall. Tho duchy of Cornwall wa.s created in 
1337 iu favour of Edward tho Black Prince, and settled 
by Act of Parliament on the eldest eon of the King of 
England. The immediate government of the county was 
vested in the duke, who has still liis chancellor, attorney- 
general, solicitor-general, and court of exchequer. Ho also 
appoints the sheriffs. The revenue of tho duchy of Cum- 
wull amounts to about £103,000 per annum, and the 
payments to tho controller and treasurer nf the honsohold 
of tho Prince of Wales to about £70,000. The mining 
trade is uuder the separate jurisdiction of tlio Stannary 
Courts; the lord warden of tiic Stannaries, and the vice- 
wai'dun, aie at tho head of this jurisdiction, with a final 
appeal to the superior eourts in lyindon. The Stannary 
Courts are now only Courts of Record, of tho same limited 
and exclusive cbaiucter an tho Courts Palatine, in whlcU 
the tinners have the privilege of suing and being sued. 
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IJi$iory and Before and at the time of 

the Roman invasion Cornwall was probably inclndod in the 
territory of the tribes of the Damnonii and the Camabli. 
It had been before known to the Fhocnicians and the Greeks 
for its tin mines (StrabOf lib. iii. 175). Various remains 
ill 0 still met with in tho county 6up|K)Ke(l to be of etirly 
British origin, and to have been intended ns memorials of 
tile dead. Some of these remains consist of blocks of stone 
standing in purs, while others consist of circles of stones. 

It is not now known whether Auricula cjr Yesposlau con- 
(inereil Cornwall, nor at what date the conquest occurred. 
A few geographical notices of tlic county in the Komuu 
])criod occur in Ptolemy, but they are very obscure. Two 
Romau roads enter Curuwoll from l)cvonsbirc. One is 
conjectured to have proceeded westward by LiskearJ, Lost- 
willilel, St. Aostell, and GruiiqxJiind to St. Michael's Mount, 
tliti presumed Ictis of Uiodorns. Tlie other road canic 
liom the nortli of Devon to Stratton, aiid is conjcctunnl to 
Imvo led towards Bude Haven, which was probably then an 
important harlsmr. There is a third ancient road, which 
is supposed to be of British oriioii. 

Upon the departure of tho lioinans Cornwall rec^»vered its 
inth pendenco, which it maintained for a long time .against 
the invading Saxoms. The fanioms Ailhur, whoso history 
has hueii so distorted by fable us to cast a doubt over his 
<*\istenc<i, is reputed to have been a native of this county. 

The continued and resistless pressure of the Saxons hav¬ 
ing driven westward thobc Britons who refused to bcai tho 
wdvc of the invaders, Cornwall and Devoiisliirc hft ‘unie tlie 
jil.iee of refuge to many. It was prohaldy about this time 
tliiit port of tlie superabundant ]H>pulntion, thus compressed 
iijtf> the extremity of tlic island, took refuge in Buiti’ANY, 
already colouized by their countrymen, and gave to u dis¬ 
trict there the name of the country which they had left. 

[ See CoRj?OTiAirxER.]| The Cornish Britons (tarried on, 
with but f(5W interruptions, constant hostilities against tlie 
Saxons for many centuries with clicckcrcd success. Tliis 
continued until the time of Athelstan, by whom the whole 
country, including the Scilly Isles, was reduced and hicor- 
})oratGd with the now consolidated kingdom of Kugland. 
From this time the provincial histoiy of Cornwall offers 
little to interest the rtiadcr for many centuries. Some rav¬ 
ages of tho Danes and some intestine commotions ore tlio 
only memorable events of this long and troubled period. 

Cornwall retains many memorials in the nnmeron.'^ camps 
and earthworks. These are for the most jiart nearly i*ound 
<>r oval, a form which induces us to refer them to any other 
than a Roman origin. They jKissibiy were formed during 
the severe and protracted stiugglcs of the Cornish Britons 
with tliu Anglo-Saxons. In many phu:<‘H on the coast a 
small promontory or portion of the cliff is inclosed by a 
ramiMirt or vallum running from one edge of the cliff to 
the other, and strengthened on the laud side by a ditch. 
On tho hills aro tho remains of rude circular biuldiugH 
called castles, thow'alls of which W'cre formed of dry stones, 
not joined with any cement. These must be refciTcd to an 
early period; Dr. Borlaso considers them to lie of Danisii 
origin. Between Mounts Bay and Bt. Ivc.s' Bay these 
castles are very numerous; one of them, Chun Castle, is 
of .great extent. 

Of castles intended for residence as w(dl us defence, and 
belonging to a later date than those just described, renuuus 
exist of Cam-brea Castle, near tbu Lund's End; Tintagel 
Castle, nearBosisuey; I^niicestonCastle; Tremnton Castle, 
near Saltash; Restormel CasUo, near lA>stwithiel; Fowey 
Castle, St. Mawes Castle; and Pendennis Castle, near Fal¬ 
mouth. There aro a few remains of monastic and early 
ecclesiastical buildings in tho county, among others those 
of St. German’s Prioiy, St. Michael’s Priory, St. Benet's 
Monastery, St. Lawrence’s Chapel, near Bodmin, Korwiu- 
ston Chur^, Eirkhampton Church, and Shcviock Church. 

In tho Wars of the Roses the Cornish men seem to ha^ e 


taken tho Lancastrian side, indneed mainly by the influence 
of Sir Hugh Courtenay of Bocouuoc and Sir John Arundell 
of Lanhcrne. 

In the reign of Ileury VII. (1495) they rose in rebellion 
on occasion of a tax levied to defray the expense of a war 
with Scotland. In 1497 the Cornish men were again iu 
umis to support Perkin Waibeck, but tho flight of that 
pretender caused tho failure of the attempt. In tho reign 
of Edward VI., in 1549, a new revolt broke out, connected 
with the rcligi(;us revolution of that period. The Comisli 
men took up arms to uustuhi the ancient (Catholic) church, 
and besieged Exeter, hut w’t'-rtj forced to raise the siege, and 
at last, though not without difficulty, were subdued. Tho 
change of the religious iustitutious of the comity led to tho 
change of tho cimnnon language, of Cornwall. 'J’he people, 
for tlio most part of British descent, with comporalivcly 
few Saxons settled among them, had retalucd u language 
of their own, a iliahTt of the Celtic; but the introduction 
of tlie English church .service paved the way for its gradual 
decline; yet in the reign of Charles 1. sonic aged people 
near rcmyii were quite iguonint of the English language, 
niui iu the early port of tlio last, (century the Cornish was 
still spoken by the fisbermen and market-women iieiir the 
extreme southern point of the county. In the great civil 
war of Clmrhjs I. Jind Ids rurliamenl the Cornishmen seem 
to have been on tlic wliolc in favour of the king. The 
Dutch made; two aiteinpls on the Cornish coast iu the days 
of the Coinmenwealtli, but were defeated in Indli. 

CORNWALXIS. BIABaUlS. Charles, si'cond Karl 
and first Murquis Cornw;illis, was horn Slst December, 
17.18, and ('dueated at Eton, and St. John's, Cambridge. 
In 17t>l, during the Scvim Ve.ars’ War, lie scrvcid abroad 
as aid-de-e:imp to tbt; Maripiis of Granby. Daring the 
American War he was besieged at Yorktown by the 
Fieneh and American forces, assisted by lliu French fleet 
under l)e Grasse, and fonted to surrender, after an ob¬ 
stinate defence, Ifltli October, 17HI, 

In 1786 Lord Cornwallis was appointed governor 
general and commander-in-ehitd of Bengal. His admin¬ 
istration is chiefly remarkable for the war undertaken 
against Tippon Sail), lie heat him in the field, and in 
February, 1792, laid siege to Seringapatam, and the ca])- 
luro of tlmt city was .wrtod only by a treaty which 
stripped the sultan of one-hnlf of his dominions. In. 
August, 17itJl, Earl Cornwallis retmned to England, 
where he was raised to the rank of marquis, and api>ointed 
muster-general of the ordnance. In 1798 (tho era of the 
rebellion) he w.os made lord lieutenant of Ireland. He put 
down the rebellion, and acquired the good-will of tliu Irish. 
In 1801 he was succeeded by Lord Hardwteke, and in tlic 
s.'irae year, being appointed plenipotentiary to Framut, he 
negotiated the peaijo of Amiens. He wa.s rc.'ippointed 
govornor-gcucral of India in 1805. He died at Glnuapur, 
iu the province of Benartis, 5th October, 1805. 

CORN-WSSVIL (Calandrn ip'amfriu)^ a little boi^tlo 
belonging to tho family Curenlionidui (Weevils), is well- 
known for th(! havoc it eoinmits in granaries, destroying 
vast quantities of corn and other grain. 'J’his beetlo bores 
a hole into tho grain with its prolsiKcis and deposits Hiero 
an egg. The egg tums to a grub, which devours Uie 
whole of the inside of the grain, leaving tho busk eutiro; it 
then assumes the pupa state, and when tho beetle is ready 
to emerge from its cose it cfiects its liberty by breaking 
through the husk. 

The perfect insiict is of a brownish-red colour, and is 
only about the eighth of an inch long. Another species 
(^Cttlandra orizee) attacks rice and maize. 

COROL^LAt the namo given by botanists to the inner¬ 
most of the envelopes by which tlio reproductive organs of 
many flowers are covered. Like the CAt.TX, it is composed 
of Icavt'.s changed from the ordinary state of those parts in 
consequence of an alteration in the office they liave to 
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perform, but liable to rcHninc tlie state of ccimmon leaves if 
• exposed to the effect of any rlisturbing cause. Tlio corolla 
as usually thin, delicate, jiorislmble, and both lori^er and 
more richly coloured than Ibo calyx; hence the older 
iKitanists considered tlmsn qualities proptu’ to the corolla, 
and applied the term to nil cases in which tliey existed, 
lint as the outer row is often of the same ntrnctnrc as the 
inner row of floral leaves, e.» 7 . in the lily, the only distiiie- 
tion that is worth niakiug between calyx and e>orolia is to 
consider everything calyx whicli forms lliu exterior of two 
<ir more rows of tioral envelopes, twerythiiig corolla that 
Ixdoiigs to the inner rows; and when there is only ono 
row, to refer that to the calyx, whatever the colour or 
Icxture of it may be. 

'I'hc leaves of which a coi-olla is composed an? called 
petals, and the endless varieties of its form and strnctnre 
depend principally npon the difftrent manner in which 
those parts are united, or upon the jiroporLions they bear 
to each other. A gainopetalous or inoiuqHdaluns corolla, 
for instance, is composed of several petals joined more or 
less together by their edges, as in the ronvolvulus. \\’ljen 
the petals arc separated tlui corolla is said to bo poly- 
polalouK, OH in the wall-flower. 'I'huH we get the divisions 
of I>T<301'YI.K1)0N.h into l*ol.YI*KTAt,.«, fiAMOriCTALAC, 
amt ArJSTAiiAS (without petals). AVIien the condla is 
inserted on tho reoeptacle, as in 1h(‘ Imttorcnp, it is said to 
bo hypvgynoits; on the c.alyx, as in the rose, it is 7 >en- 
f/i/noug; when the calyx Is .’MlluTCTit to tbo ovary the corolla 
often appeal's to spring from the top of the ovary, wlion it 
is eptyt/nous. The corolla may have the petals of the 
.same form and size, wlieii il is R.aid ho regular, li- 
ri'giilar corolhis arc suited to tlio visits of inswds which 
eroBs-fertilizo the ilowers by caiTying pollen from one to 
nnotlier. A corolla, such as that represented in fig. 1 
(Plato Couolla), is eddied rotate; fig. 2 is eampanulate; 
an«l fig. 3 is polypebiloiis and ])crigynt»ns. The calyx and 
corolla, when pctaloul, as in fig. 4, are often spoken of as 
the perianth —b Is tbo tubular part of It, u are Ibo petaluid 
stigmas; fig. 5 is a crncifonn corolla, the petals arc 
unguiculatc, the broad part is the limb and tiiu slender 
part or stalk is tJic claw (itityms); fig. C is a papilion- 
.acGous corolla characteristic of so mauy I^gumlnosse —a is 
the standard, b llie winj^, and c. the keel; fig. 7 is tubu¬ 
lar; fig. 8 is rofiitc; fig. is an iiTcgular corolla, called 
labiate, as it has two lips, aud ])ersonate, as these are 
closed; fig. 10 represents the condia of the colnmbinc, in 
whiob tho petals oiu .spurred; in fig. 1 I « is tlic Hi>nr; 
iig. 12, au orchid (Oypripedinm), has a c,alecnlate or 
slipjicr-shaped p<*t.al, tho labcllum; fig. 13 is a lalnuto 
corolla, which is ringent, .os the li]>s, a and b, arc separated; 
the corollas in fig. 14 jire nrecolate; fig. 15 is the corolla 
of a native orchid, Opkryn npijera^ or beo orcliis—-a arc 
tbo He 2 >als, h the two upper petals, « the lower petal, broad, 
convex, of a rich velvety brown, and d tho column; fig. 
Ill is the very beautiful cycl.uncn, corolla mono]»otalt»us, 
with n short tube and a large five-lobcd limb, llio lobes 
being ttu'ned back and twisted somewhat lik« a slmtlln- 
eock; fig. 17 is the passion-flower—a is the calyx or outer, 
and b the corolla or inner segments of the perianth, simi¬ 
larly culounnl, G is the conma, d tho five stamens, and e 
tbo throe stigmas; fig. 18, aeonlto or monkshood, has the 
petals so small ns seanudy to be seen, the hirgo Iduc 
liolmet-sluvped portion being sepals; fig. 19 is a head of 
Ilowers, each of which him a strap-shapt'd or ligulate 
corolla. For the w.ay in wliich tlio ^letals are folded in tho 
bud HOC .Estivation. 

COROL'ZJkBY, in logic and malbcmatics, aninfenmeo 
from a proposition the truth of wliich lias been already 
dGinonstrated. Thus, “if two angles of a tri.angln ho cqnal 
to ono another, and if the sides whicli subtend or are oppo¬ 
site to the equal angles are equal to one another,” it is a 
corollary that “every equiaiigular tri.anglo is also equi¬ 


lateral” Many corollavics admit, however, quite as mueJi 
of pi-oof as tlio proiKisitions from which they arc deduced. 

COSOL'LIFLORJE, in botany, is tho name given by 
De Candolle to n division of dicotyledons contmnlng 
flowers with a giimopetalous Corolla, to which tho 
stamens are attached. This division corresjionds nearly 
witli Bontham and Hooker's GAAioi^KTALifC. 

COBOBfAN'DSL, the popular name applied more or 
less indefinitely to portions of tbo eastern coa.st of tho 
present Madras Presidency. By some writers tho name is 
derived from tho same source as llmt of the village of 
Coromandel, but tho weight of authoi'ity is witli those wlio 
suppose it to be a corruption of Cbolamandalam, the coun¬ 
try of llic Cholas. By this name it is repeatedly referred to 
in ancient native wrltinp^, and as recently as 1799 tho sea- 
iioard of Cornmandid was s|)okcu of as Cbolamandalam and 
Clioraiimiidaiam. San Bartfilommco, relating in 179C bis 
cxpnriemtes during bis residence in this district, speaks of 
“ tlio coast of Oiolaiimiidaln, which Europeans very impro¬ 
perly cjill Coromandel,*’ but derives tlie imtno from cholam 
(Uolcus forykwn)^ tho millet, which foi*ms a staple food of 
the people. The true spelling of cholam in the vernacular, 
however, scarcely supports this theory. 

CORO^NA* the sun’s atmosphere or external envelope. 
fSe<5 SuN.J The name was given to it because until the 
pcrfccliou of spectroscopy the corona could only bo seen 
during total cc.lipseK of the sun, and thou showed as an 
im-gular glory .a ring or crown (Lai. KorontC) round tho 
dark boil^ of the moon. For wnne time therefore tho 
corona was tliouglit by mauy—Halley, for instance—to be 
an appendage of the muon licrself. 

CORONA, in bolany, is .a name given to the struetures, 
taken as a whole, wliicb ore formed on the Corolla, just 
wlicre the blade of the petal bends back from tlio claw; 
examples m.iy be seen in Lychnis, also in tho passion¬ 
flower (Plate Corolla, fig. 17, r). When the corolla is 
monnpct.'iloiis Ibu corona is so too; in tho daffodil, for 
instance, it forms a tube. 

CORO'NA BOBEA'US (tbo Nortliem Crown), one 
of IHolcmy’s constellations, will be found depicted in our 
Plate OoNS'i’ELLATioys, Northern Hemisphere, lying be¬ 
tween meridians 230 and 240, bebveen Bfiotes and Hercules. 
Though not a brlllhnt constellation, its shape is much moro 
eonson.'int with its name than is usual, and it i.4 a graceful 
group, showing well in tlie sky in April and May. There 
is also a Corona Amtrali» (Southern Crown), also of 
Plolcmy’s catalogue, lying along tbo ztHllac, between tbo 
Scoi*pion and »Sagittarius (see Plate Constkllatkins, 
Suntlicni Ilcmisphcro, meridian 280). 

COR'ONABY ARTSBIRS and VRINS an; these 
whose function is to supply the heart. They surround it 
like a crown (corona), it lias been thought, somewhat fanci¬ 
fully. The coronary arteries rise from tho aorta just after 
it leaves tho heart ; but the coronary vein, which is formed 
by the union of tlio small veins colleutiug the impure bloo<l 
from the heart’s capillaries, docs not pour its stream into 
the great vena vava infi-rioVy there to join the stream of 
impure blood returning from the body, but, on the con¬ 
trary, it empties itself directly into the right auricle. [Sec 
Hkaut.] The quantity of blood in the coronary oHi^rjes 
influences materially the sLimulutiou of tJie hc.irt, .and hence 
its rapidity of action. In frogs, &c., the heart is nourished 
by the circulatory blood in its c.avitics; but in mammals it 
is entirely dependent upon Ibe tuironiuy arteries. 

CORONA'TZON, the act of crowning or consecrating a 
king. This riglit is of remote antiquity, as may bo gathered 
from the notices which we have in Scripture, in the first 
and second books of Kings, of tho coronations of Solomon 
and of .Tnash the son of Aiinziah, of the latter of whom it 
is said that .Teholada the priest took him, “ and put tho 
crown upon him, and gave him tho testimony; and they 
made him king, and anointed him.” 
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Tho formnlarj which has served as the general model for 
the English coronations since tlic time of Edward 111. is 
tho “ Liber Kegalis ” which is deposited *in the archives of 
the dean and chapter of Westminster. It Is supposed to 
have been written for tho particular instructioti of tho 
prelates who attended at the coronation of King Richard II. 
and his queen. 

Tlie form of oath now taken and the ceremonies observed 
practically date from the time of William und Mary, the 
few slight changes that have crept in since then liaving 
been caused by the unions with Scotland and Ireland. 
The procedure is as follows:—The sennoii being ended^ 
the archbishop goes to the king, and, standing before him, 
administers the coronation oath, first asking the king— 
“ Sir, is your Majesty willing to take the oatli?” and tlie 
king answering “I am willing,” the archbishop administers 
the questions, and the king having a copy of the printed 
form and order of the coronation service in lus hands, 
answers each question severally as folhiws:— 

Archb. “ Will you solemnly promise and swear to govern 
the people of this United Kingdom of (Jreat Hrilain and 
Ireland and tlie dominions thereto belonging, according to 
the statutes in rarliament agreed on, and the 1 ‘cspcctlvc 
Jaws and customs of the same?” 

King, “ I solemnly promise so to do.” 

Archb. ** Will you to y<mr power eaiise law and justiee, 
in mercy, to be executed in all your judgments?” 

King. “ I will.” 

Archb. ** Will you to the utmost of your pow A* maintain 
the laws of God, tho true profession of the gospel, and tlio 
IVoteslant reformed religion cstablibhod by law'^? And will 
yon innintojii and jiresen’c inviolably tho settlement of the 
United Church of England and Ireland, and tlie doctrine, 
worship, discipline, and gewenunent Uicroof, as by law 
established within England and Ireland and tlie territories 
thereunto belonging? And will you present* unto llie 
bishops and clergy of England and Ireland, and to the 
United Church committi*d to tbeir eliarge, all sucli rights 
and privileges as by hvw do or shall appeituhi to then:, or 
any of them ? ” 

King. ‘‘All this I promise to do.” 

Then the king, rising out of his chair, supported as 
before, and nssist<sl by tho lord gn*at ehamheilain, the 
sword of state being cairied Imfore him, gi»cH to the 
altar, and there, being uncovered, makes his Koleuin oath in 
the sight of all the people to observe bis promises; laying 
Ills right hand upon the holy gospel in the Gmit llibli', 
which w'us before cocried in the procession, and is now 
brought from the altar by the urclibisliop and tendered to 
him as ho kneels upon the steps, B.aying tlichc words— 

‘‘The things which I liav(! here pi-omiscd i will perform 
and keep, So lielp me God.” 

Then tho king kisses th<; book niul signs the oath. 

It will he noticed that no provision is made in the oath 
for the security of the Cirnrch of Scotland. Tho reason is 
that tho sovereign is compelled to taki; an oath to that 
cilect immediately on his m'ccsslon. 

GOR'ONBR* The ofiico of coroner (rorotmior) is of 
groat antiquity by the common law of England. Tbo 
namo is smd by Lord Coke to ho derived “a corond,” 
bccauso ho is “an officer of tlic crown, and has eonnsunec 
in some pleas wliicli ore culled pleas of the crown.” In this 
general sense the chief-justice of tho King's Bench Divi¬ 
sional Court is by virtue of his office tlic supnuno coroner 
of all England, and may, if ho pleases, hold an inquest, or 
otherwise exercise the office of coroner, in any part, of the 
kingdom. In this sense also the master of tlio crown office 
in the Court of King's Bench was styled tbo “ coroner t)r 
attorney for tho king,” his business being confined to pleas 
of the cr^wn discussed in that conrt. But the officers now 
usually understood by this term ore the coroners of counties, 
in early times tho office appears to have been one of gi‘eat 


consideration. In the reign of Edward 1. coroners were 
required to bo kniglits, and by the 28 Kdw. III. c. 6 they 
must bo “ of the most meet and most lawful men of the 
county.” By tho 14 Edw. 111. s. 1, c, 8, “no coroner 
shall be chosrn unless ho have land in fee sufficient in tbo 
county, whereof ho may answw to all manner of people.” 
No peculiar qualification is now required. Most comnioidy 
there are three or four (•/)ronur8 in each county, but the 
number varies, and in some there ore six or seven. 

Coroners of rotmlies are elected for life by tho free¬ 
holders, but if they accept on office incompatible with the 
duties, Rnch ns that of slicrifT, or dwell in a remote part of 
the county, or arc incajiacitatcd by age or infirmity, they 
are rcmovalde by means of tlio writ Jic Cornnatore hotter- 
andof and by the Slat. 25 Geo. 11. c. 29, s. C, they may 
be removed upon conviction of extortion, wilful neglect of 
duty, or misdemeanour in their office. The lord clmuccllor 
has authority, hulependcntly of this statute, to remove 
coroners for neglect of duly, upon petition presented by 
tho freeholders of the county. 

The most usual duty of a coroner is that of taking 
inquests when any person dies in prison or coVnes to a 
violent or sudden dealh. Ills court is a court of record, 
ITe has authority to assemble a jury, and jurors and wit¬ 
nesses will) iiinku default may be fined any sum not exceed¬ 
ing dOif. TIio coroner iii.ay also punish witncRscs who 
refuse to give evidence for eontempt of court. When the 
jury are assembled they are clmrgcd and sworn by tho 
coroner to inquii*e, upon view of the body, bow the pai'ly 
came by his death. Jf the jury finds tlmt any person is 
guilty of murder or other lioinicide it is the corouer’s duty 
to commit him to prison for trial. If a body liable to an 
inquest bas been buried before the coroner has notice of the 
circumstances of the dealli, he has nnthority to cause it to 
be disinterred for the purpose of holding tho inquest, pro¬ 
vided ho does HO within a n'asonable time. 

A county coroner holds the n(‘xt rank lo tho sheriff, and 
is, iudued, in many cjiaes substituted for him, especially in 
executing prowss in suits in wbudi the slieriff is related 
eilluT to the plaintiff or defendant. Tie is also a conser¬ 
vator of the queen's ))eacc, and as such he may cause felons 
to 1)0 apprehended whether an inquisition has found them 
guilty or not. 

Couuty coroners were formerly paid by fees on each 
inquest, but by the 23 iVi 2*1 Viet, c, IIG it was enacted 
that they should lie paid by salary out of the county rule. 
'I’lie amount of his salary is agreed upon between him and 
the justices at quarter-sessions; but tdiould they bo unable 
to agree it is left to the huuic secretary. Tho salary is 
varial)le, and is iucrejised or dimlnislicd wery five years, 
according to the average number of inquests held during 
the preceding quinquennial period. 

By the Municipal Reform Act, 6 G Will. IV. c. 7G, 
s. G2, the council of cvciy borongli to which a separate court 
of quarter-sessions has been granted is emjKnvcrcd to ap- 
IKiiut a fit person, not being an althnnan or councillor, lo 
bo a coroiUT of the borough, who is to hold his office dur* ng 
good hehaviouT, I'liese olhcrre arc still jiaid by fees, llie 
duties and iKJivcrs of con»ners in Ireland arc similar to those 
in England. 

The ofliee of coroner, though once existing in Scotland, 
)K now unknown, uidcss ns a nmne of honour attached to 
the provost of some burghs. Tho investigations made in 
ICiiglaiid Ity coroner aftd jury are in Scotland conducted 
privately by the procurator-fiscids under the supcriiitcud- 
dence of tho hheriffs, and the procedure, called precogni^ 
tionSy are reported to the lord advocate and in's deputies, 
who iiistnict future proceedings. 

COR'ONET, an inferior kind of crown worn by the 
nobility. Of tho comnetH of tho British nobility, as at 
jircseiit worn, ail surround caps of ciiinsim velvet turncil 
up with ciimne. Tliat of a duke is a circle of gold, richly 
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cbRHod, having on the edge eight strawbeny leaves of equal 
height; that of a marquis, a circle set round with four 
strawberry leaves and as many ]>carls on ]>yraniidal points 
of equal height alternately. The Ciu-l’s coronet has eight 
j)yruiru(lal points (five only being seen at a time), with as 
many pearls ou tlio tops, ]>lnced alternately with as many 
Hlrawberry leaves lower than tlio pe<'iv]s. The viscount 1ms 
only pearls, without any limited number, placed on the centre 
ifseU all round. A barou has only six pearls set at equal 
distance, 'I’lie coronet of the king-at-anns is a jdain 
circle of gold hejiring sixteen leaves, eight of which an- 
liiglx-r than tlie others, and ou the band the motto 

lUiM-rere mei, Dcus.” 

CORONll«'IaA» a genus of ]ilants belonging to the 
order The species arc shrubs or In-rhaceons 

jihints, with unequally piiumted leaves; and the jx'dnneles 
axillar}', bearing an umbel of stalked flowers. CoroniUa 
r.ma'iu (scorpion semia) is a eoiiunon jdant. nil over the 
south of Kunipe, in iiedges and :imong bushes. It has 
hiight yellow flowers. Its leav("» net as a ratJi.-irtic, 
resemhling tin* leaves of senna, hut are less active. It is 
.a pretty shrub, iiml well ncln]>t<‘(i for the front of a shrub¬ 
bery. It tljrives in .alino.sl aii) soil, aiul hlossi»ms nenrl}' 
all tliR year round. (Unttinllu rartti is found in meadows 
mid waste places in tlie south of JOuiope, and in liie 
Crimea. The heaves have a diruetle action on tJie sysfem, 
and also ]iurge. The juice is said to he jxiisonons when 
taken in lorgi* (piaiitities. Allhongh this is the action on 
the Innnan systi-m, cattle feed (*n tins ]»laul with avidity, 
nml it has Iwiai proposed to cultivate it in this country as 
fuddrr. It jjrolmhly does not develoj) its aetiM’ .secretions 
iu eiimati‘S north of its native districts. Tin; siiecies of 
Ooronilla ore numerous, and are all sUiubs or herlis adapted 
for orumnentu) eultivatiun. 

COR'PORAaUADRIGEM'INA,;u the human brain, 
thu liomologues of the ojilic lubes in birds, amphibians, and 
fishes, are probably the jirineijml nerve centres fnr the 
sense of sight. They are situated at the t<qj of the medulla 
oblongata. The corj/orn utrinta (strijied bodies) lie still 
further up under the brain, beyond the optic tlialami, and 
aie believed to he the motor centres of the body, tlic ojdie 
tlmlami being probably the sensory centres. I’liey lie in the 
cavities of the cen>bruin, almost exactly in the centre of the 
brain. Sen lluAlN. 

COR'PORAL (Ut. corporaliH^ pertaining to the body, 
f.e. the. body of Christ) is tlic name given in the ituinaii 
Catholic Church to a lino liueii cloth or veil thrown over 
tins pyx, or vessel in which tlie host is pre.siTved, after 
cxinsccration for the use of the dying, &e. It 3.s usually 
embroidered with silken .and gold thre.ad, lii a snituhfo 
jimnner. Mary Queen of >Scot.s ut her cxeLMition haiid.aged 
her eves with a corporal. 

COR'PORAL (in the l^’roneh service ru/ioraJ)^ a non¬ 
commissioned oflic(T in a battalion of infantry, 'rhe word 
is derived from the It.ar n capn^ signifying a head, ami 
the title denotes that the jierBOii who bore it w’as the chief 
of u Binnll squadron or jmrty. During the reigns of Mary 
.and KUzabetli the corporal was a kind of hrigade-innjur, 
but at present he is immediately under the sergeant; he 
places and relieves tlie sentinels, and at drill he docs the 
same duty as a private soldier, hut his pay is rather higher. 

Lance--corjxtra/, originally lance -denoting u 
broken or spent lance, was u term ajiplicd to a cavahy 
soldier who liad broken his lance or lost liis liorso in action, 
and WAS subsequently retained as a volunteer in the in- 
fantiy till romounied. Hu is now merely a soldier who 
does tlie duty of a corporal, hut wdtliont the pay, previ¬ 
ously to obtaining the full appointment to that grade. 

CORPOBA'nONa A corporation Is sometimes called 
an artificial person—that is, a piTson which exists by virtue 
of a legal fiction, for which purposi^ it must have a name. 
It is the name which is the artiheiul person, not the 


imaginary unity (tf a <'ertaiu number of living persons. 
The pmqioRcs for which this artificial persou exists are, 
that property may ho lield in his name, and consequently 
the death or change of the persons W’ho adintiilster the 
property has no effect upon the ownership of the property, 
w'hioh is athuihed to the nrtifici.al ]icrKon. A corporation 
may exl.st or be created fur niauy purposea, such ns for 
education and mlministration, but these purposes are quito 
distinct from the capucity which the artificial person has 
to h(»ld projjcrty. The living members of the corporation 
iidminister the propi'rty and do all the ncces.sary acts for 
its acquisition and preservation; hut the projuTty docs not 
h<‘loiig to the individuals in definite shares, nor to nil of 
tlii'in; it hi'lougs to the .artiricLal jierson or to the name 
whieh the corjiuratloii has. In the ciisc of joint-st(x;k com- 
]>.aiiics, and the like, no shareholder is the owner of a frac¬ 
tional imrt of the pniperty. Ills sliare Ls an interest which 
he <yin transfer to others, or which is transferable by will or 
intestacy, jiursuiiiit to the rules of the corporation. Dut 
It is not a share like tiiat of a tenant in eommon or joint 
tenaiU. lie is not tin* owner (»f .an undivided share of the 
j)roj)rrty, for if that vviae so tlie whole members could 
divide it .among tlaansclves, wliieh they cannot do if the 
purpose for which the corporation exists is a peiTnanciit 
purpose; and they can never divide it among all the mem¬ 
bers excc]»t piinsnant to the terms of the Act of incorpora¬ 
tion, if it gives them such power. 

Acoi-jiorntion in the Ihiglisli .system is either a corporation 
sole, vvliiclt consists of a single person uml his sucAwssors, 
or it is composed of many persons, and is called a corpora¬ 
tion aggregate. Viewed with respect to the distinction 
helvveen things s]»iritu.al and things civil, all corporations 
are either eeeli^siaslical or lay corporations. Lay corpora¬ 
tions are subdivided into civil corporations and eleemosy¬ 
nary corjHaatioiis. Civil ciirporations arc those whicli have 
jmrely a civil object, sneh as admiuistraliuii, commerce, 
education, and other like ]mrposcH. Klccniosyiiory corpo¬ 
rations may have various objects, hut they all agree iu 
this, that they have been endowed for the purjiosea of dis¬ 
tributing tlie alms or iKumty of the founder and other 
doiior.s. Spiritual eurporatluns are dlvdsible into n'gulav 
and secular corponilitjns. 

A corporation sole implies a succession of siuglo persuius 
oec-upying a particular ofliee or slation, and eacli in virtue 
of Ills cli.aract4‘r Micrceding to the rights and powers of his 
jiri'dceessor. The king, a bishop, a parson, the chamberlain 
of J^ondon, &e^, art; examples of such corporations sole. 

I'Ik! members of cathedral and colh^ginto chapters are 
secular eccli*.siaKti(*:U <'orp<irations aggregate, lieforo tho 
llerurumtion the law recognized a elasu of ecclcstostleal 
corporations rc<jtUai\ consisting of abbots or priors and 
their respective convents, and apparently the societies of 
friars or mendicant orders. The heads of these conventual 
bodies were often distinct c-orponitions sole, as is still the coso 
in many of the modern sctuilar eeclcsitt.sticjd establishments. 

The colleges in Oxford and Cambridge, and incorporated 
schools and hospitals, arc instances of ckieinosynaiy corpo¬ 
rations. See Cc»Lt.EnE. 

Hut the largest edass of corponifions, and those which 
are most %'ariod in tlieir object .and chanutcr, arc lay and 
civil incorporations. Among these are tho universities of 
Oxford, Cambridge, Durham, Manchester, and London, tho 
municipal corporations of diilercnt cities and boroughs, the 
Hank of England, the Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons, 
the Royal Society and Royal Academy, the Society of Anti¬ 
quaries, and numerous commercial and other companiuB 
which ha\e been erected by charter or by authority of an 
Act of Parliament. 

Corporations are said to exist either—let, at common 
law; 2ud, by prescription; 8rd, by Act of Parliament; 4th, 
by charter; or fitli, by implication. The'king croatea 
a corporation by letters-patent. Sometimes a corporation 
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IB created by implication from the vrords of un Act of 
FaTliument; for instance, if certain pcr(U)ns, such ns tlio 
conservators of a river, are declared tu take lands by suc¬ 
cession, they are incorporated, for the word ^^succcRHion'’ 
is opposed to “ inheritance,'* and lias been construed, though 
incorrcctlj, to involve the notion of a corporation, fur in 
a grunt, for instance, to a corporathm tli« word “suc¬ 
cessors’* is not necessary. In fact the notion of successiun 
contradicts tho notion of a corporation. Custom somc- 
times establishes a corporation, as in the ease of church¬ 
wardens, who oro a coqioration with respect to the goods 
niid chattels of the church. Tliose coriMirations which 
have existed from time beyond legal memory, mid have no 
charter, are said to he corporations by prescription. 

The principal incidents of a corporation nggi’cgale arc 
the following:— 

1. It can purchase, convey, and hold land or goods. 

2. It can become a ]iarty to proceedings at law or in 
equity, or to contracts, by its c-or])oratc name. 

3. The act or assent <jf the majority is binding on all 
the rest; such at least is the genera) rule wherever tlic 
instrument of foundation does not otherwise provide. 

4. It signifies its assent and (estifieH its corporate nets 
by a common seal, without which a contract, as a gmicral 
rule, is not binding on the corporate b(»dy; but corpora¬ 
tions of a mercantile clmmcter can contract without seal for 
iimttm essential to the pui*poses f«jr which they arc formed. 

0 . It can make regulations emailed Itv-iyAws. 

C. The particular incmbers of the body are noftn general 
personally responsihle for the m t«, contnuds, or defaults of 
tho corporation so long os the acts of the cAirjioration are 
conformable to the powers which are given to it This 
exemption from individual liability makes It desirable for 
commcrdal and other trmling coinpiinics to obtain charters 
of incorporation, by which the luembcrs escape tho risk of 
ordinary partuersbipN. 

7. The personal defaults or misconduct of the members 
cannot in general be visited on tho corporate body. 

The capacity of holding land is restrained by the statutes 
of mortmain, which make it necessary to obtain a license 
to that etfect from the urow'n or the legislature. Sec 
Moiitmaik* 

A corporation may bo extinguished in various ways : 

1. A corporation uggregnte may bo cxtinguislicd by the 
natural death of all tlie members. 

2. Where a liody of deHnite number, constituting an 
integral part of the corporation, is bu reduced by de.iith or 
other vacancy tliat a majority cannot be present at corpo¬ 
rate meetings, the whole body becomes incapable of doing 
any corporate act, and, according tu tlic better opinion, the 
corporation is thereby extinguished. Tlio object of this 
rule of law is to compel the elective body to fill up vacancies 
without delay, and to secure tho attendance of a com¬ 
petent number when the public business is transacted. Tlio 
rule may bo modlhod and controlled by the charter or othei' 
fundamental constitution of the corporation. 

d. A dissolution may be effected by a surrender to the 
crown-—at least where tho iiicorjioration is by charter, and 
where all tho members concur and are competent to concur. 

4. A corporation may be forfeited where tlie trust for 
which it was created is broken and its institution perverted. 
Sucli a forfeiture con only be dechtred by judgment uf tlie 
superior courts on process issuetl in tho ordinary course of 
law, called, from the initial words of tlio writ,^uo war- 
ranto^ in which tho fact uf misuser, if dcnicd7 must be 
aubmitted to a jury. 

The corporations established for the administration of 
towns ore generally called Municii'al Coki>orations. 

CORPS T-gctTBl. ATTB* (Fr., legislative body) is the 
name jpven by Napoleon I. to the quasi-parliament in tlie 
consulate which succeeded the Directory in 1799; and to 
the somewhat similar body in tho final constitution of the 


empire promulgated in 1807. Ixiuis Philippe's parliament 
was also culled by this name, 1849. Napoleon Ill. again 
used it for his ropresentative assembly, which, with tho 
senate, formed the legislative body. 

COR'PITS CAXiliO'SUM, the band of strong fibres con¬ 
necting tho two hemispheres of the brain in the higher 
animals and in man. It is Indievod to be the means wliorcby 
the impulses of the two sides of the brain arc co-ordioated. 
See BiiAiN. 

COR PUS CHRIST or BSNR*T COXJiBGS, Cam¬ 
bridge, was founded in llio year 13.51. Thofnnuders wero 
the brethren of two guilds, tennwl the guilds of Corpus 
Christi and the Virgin Blary, by which joint name lliu 
college was originally called; but soon after its foundatinii 
it acquired the namo of Heiie’t College (by which it is htlll 
often distinguished) from the adjoining cbnreli of St Bene¬ 
dict, the advuwson of which was purc.lmsed for the college 
of Sir John Argentine aiul Sir John Maltravers. Henry, 
duk(; of LancastiT, who was alderman r>f the above-mcn- 
tluued guilds, procured fwim tho king a charter for ratifying 
tlic eiidownient of the college. Tiiere are a large number 
of scholarships :iud c-\hibjtions, varying from iJG to XGO 
per annum. 

Among distinguished memliers of Ibis college were tho two 
Archbishops of Canterbury, Parker aud Tenison, and l^rd 
Keeper Sir Nicholas Bacon; tlio dramatists Marlowe and 
FJeteher; Robert Browne, from whom tho Independents 
were called Browiiists; Richard Boyle,earl of Cork; Samuel 
Wesh'y, father of tlic founders of the J^fethodists, and tlie 
antiquary Richard Congh. 

Tliis college, situated in Trnmpington Street, formerly 
consisted principally of ono court, and an ancient chnpcl 
built in 17b8 at tho expense of Sir Nicholas Bacon. The 
college however, being very ancient, and falling rapidly 
into decay, was rcnew«*d in tho Gothic style from the 
designs of William Wilkins, the old court being suifered 
still to remain: the iirst stone of tho now building was 
laid in 1823. TJie. great west front in Truinpingtou 
Street is 222 fecst in length. In the centre is an cntraiico 
gateway flanked by two towers, leading into a quadrangle 
1.58 feet long by 129 braid, euiitaining the ehapt‘1, library, 
liall, masters lodge, .and npurtmeuts for tho fellows and 
students. 

COR'PUS CRRIS'TZ COLZdEGE, Oxford, was 
founded ill IfilG by Richard Fox, bishop of Winchester, 
for a president, twenty fellows, twenty scholars, and two 
ehiiplains. Tho scholarships are about thirty iu number, 
c.iGh of the annual value of X80, and tenable, under certain 
conditions, for four or five years from matriculntum. 
There are also certain exhibitionH to be competed for yearly 
by commoners of tho college. There are at present four¬ 
teen fellowships, two of them profesKorial. The proceeds 
of cue fellowship are added to tlie stipeud of the present 
professor of Chinese. 

Fram the roll of members of Corpns Christi College 
may be selected tlie names of .lohu Kcblo, author of the 
“ Christian Year,** John tJtmiiigton, Cardinal Pole, Bishop 
tfewell of Salisbury, and Hooker, author of “ KcclesiasUcal 
Polity.” _ 

CORPUB CHRISTI. FXSTXVAZi OF THE, occurs 
on tho first 'J‘liurs<lay after Trinity Sunday. It was iii- 
stituled by Urban IV. in 12G4, aud baa ever sliico been 
most generally observed. It arose out of tho miraclu 
of Bot-skna, to which wo owe also the wonderful Cathednd 
of Orvieto. Tho “festival of the body of Christ,” in France 
tho fMe J)ku (feast of God), is always etdebrated with 
the most splendid processions tho clergy can arrange. 

COR'PUS JU'RZSCIV'niIS. The term Co^ns Juris 
(literally, a body of law) was introduced in the middle ages 
to signify a book which comprehends several collections of 
law. There arc two principal collections to which that 
appellation is ^ven, the Corpus Juris Oivilis and thu 
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Cor])us Juritt Canomcu [Si'c Cax<>n Law. 3 The term Coi*" 
pns Juris Civilis designates the book in wliich the dififerent 
)iarts of the legislation of the Emperor Justinian arc col- 
lectedy and whi^, being cuusidered as one whole, contmns 
the main body of the civil or Roman law. According to 
this definition, the Corpus Juris Civilis consists of the 
Code, the I'andt^cL or Digest, the Institutes, and the 
NoyoUbs, or new constitutions, of Justinian’s own promnl- 
gating (tho Code consisting of tho constitutions of former 
emperors). See Godk. 

COR'FUSCliES OF THX BLOOD (the red and also 
the while). See Blooi>. 

CORBSemON, KOITSB OF. Sec PiiisoN. 
CORRR'OGXO, AMTO'NIO ALLB'GRl DA. was 

suniamed Corrtijgio from the jjlactj of his birtii, which pro- 
IjiUily took place towai’ds tho end of the year IdUJ, or early 
in 1494. Correggio’s life is involved in tlio most iinpone- 
trublo obscurity. It is quitt; uncertain who was his first 
instructor, bat iu 1611 he worked at Mantua under Mau- 
tegini. Prom 152G to 1530 h<' was painting tiie grand 
fresco on the dome of tJie cathedral at l^ornm. Correggin 
married, and had a son and tliri^c daughters. lie di(!d on 
the 5tli March, 1534, niid w.’is buried in the Clnii'ch of St. 
I'rancis at Conx'ggio. 

It is Hs uiiccrtaiu as nnytliing cIkc iu his life wlicther 
Correggio formed his more }>ei‘fect style entindy from bis 
own irntnial taste, with no greater model than Mantegna, 
or whetlier he had access lo the W'orks of tho greater 
painters of hln timo and tho antique, and n^ccived his best 
lessons from them. At nil events lie iormed a stylo com- 
plerciy his own, remarkable for masterly chiartiscui'O, ex¬ 
quisite oolouruig, and the most gniceful design. 

Correggio's picltu'cs oi't; not so unincrous as those of 
sumo jHiintcrs. Tho cupula of the cathedral at Parma is 
painted with an “Assumption of the Virgin,” of whicli tho 
uumerons beauties, the masterly foreshortening, the grace, 
the colour, and the design, so excited Titian’s admiration 
that ho is reported lo have saici, “ If I wcr(! not Titian, 1 
would bo Con*eggio.” In tho gallery at Dresden is Ujg 
famous little cabinet picture, the “Penitent Magdalen,” in 
wJiieh tlio saint is represented lying on the ground reading. 
Ill the National Gallery in London are tw'o of his best pic¬ 
tures—the. “ Education of Cupid,” painted in 1625 for the 
Duke of Mantua, and an “ Ecco Homo,” known as the 
“ Vicigo au Panicr.” The Madonna in the latter is pain¬ 
fully true to suffering nature, hut redeemed by his usual 
beauty of form and cximission. The school of Parma 
began and ended with Correggio, unless Paimigianu he 
hchl to have continued it. 

CORRSXA'TION OF FORCRS is the c(mntcrpart 
of tho theory of the Conskuvatiox ok Enkkoy. The 
tenn is duo to Mr. Justice! Grove (inventor of the “ Grove ” 
battery), who thus defined it most happily in his work on 
the subject (1842). “ Heat, light, electricity, magnetism, 

chemical affinity and ino^Im, are all correlative or have a 
mutual dependence; neither, token ubstracledly, can be 
said to be the essential cause of the others, but citlicr can 
produce or bo convertible into any of the others." Thus 
heat can bo made to yield electricity, electricity heat, or 
either or both may be converted to light, &c.* iWoMmu- 
tation of energy is a term preferred by many to that 
which heads this article. 

COHB’fcZIB, a department of France formed ont of 
Bns Limousin, is bouuded N. by the departments of Haut* 
Vienne and Crensc, E. by those of Pny-do-DGino and Cantal, 
S, by tho department of Lot, and W. by that of Dordogne. 
Its greatest length from N.E. to S.\V. is 64 miles, and from 
E. to W. 51. The ai'ea is 225U square miles, and the popu¬ 
lation in 1882 was 817,066. Tho duparimeut is divided 
into three arrondissemonts—Tulle, Brives, and Ussol. 

The district that occupies the cast and north of tho de¬ 
partment, comprudng the arrondissemeut of Usscl and tho 


greater port of that of Tulle, is called La Montagne, from 
its bciug covered witli the Auvergne Mountcuns and their 
western ofishoots, which separate the waters that flow to 
tlic Loire from those that feed tho Dordogne. These regions 
present caverns, ravines, torrents, cascades, and wild, bare, 
and barren summits, wbieb rise in some places to tho height 
of 4000 feet, and are covered with snow for several months 
in the year. The low'er slopes are covered with forests, in 
which the chestnut thrives lu favourublo situations; tho 
high plains and valleys produce some good pasture; but 
the general character of all this portion of tho department 
is extreme sterility, the shallow, cold, and hungry solD 
yielding but scanty crops of rye, oats, buckwheat, hemp, 
and flax. Neither grape nor any other fruits ripen tlior- 
oughly, excc'pt walnuts, and they ore of a small size. Tho 
south and south-west of the department, called Le Bays 
Bus, or the low country, has a richer soil and a denser 
population. Hero the vine and other frnit trees flourish, 
and iu addition to the cereal groins before mentioned, 
wheat, barley, and malz<* arc produced. Horned cattle ore 
reared in eoiisidcrablc numbers in the lowlands, sheep and 
goats on the mountain pastures. Among the wild auiinals 
,ai'o the wild Iwar, the wolf, ami the fox; reptiles are veiy 
numerous, and among them several varieties of the odder. 
Birds, both native and migi'atoTy, exist iu great numbers 
and variety. Throughout tlic whole dt'partmont the clunato 
i>s cold and damp; fogs arc almost always hovering over the 
ourses of the immcrous rivero and the saturated soil of the 
lowlands f tlio nights, even iu the middle of sammor, are 
cool, and white frosts ore very prevalent. The habitations 
of the peasantry arc wretehed iu the extreme. 

The Dordogne forms the eastern boundary of the do- 
jmrtmcnt for a considerable dishmcc, separating it from 
those of rny-dc-Domo and Cantal; it then crosses tho 
soutli'castcni angle of th(! department, and enters that of 
Lot near the point where it is joined by the C^re fn)Tn 
the left bonk. Its principal feeders wdthin this deport¬ 
ment are the I)i^gc, the Tronssonne, tho Lazbge,the Doustro, 
and the Loyre, all of which rise in the north-east of the 
department and fall in on the right bank. The CoiTbze, 
from vrbleh the department is named, rises in the moun- 
tuiiiH near Moymau, and flowing S.W. past Tulle and 
Drives enters the Vczfcro on its left bank near the western 
bomidary of the deportment. The Vozbre drains tlie 
north and north-w'est of the deportment; it rises near 
Chavagnes in the arrondissement of Ussel, and runs S.W. 
past Treignac, Uzerchc, and Lorebe, near which it enters 
the department of Dordogne; hero continuing in the same 
direction, it passes Moniiguac, a few miles S.W. of which 
it falls into the Dordogne from tho right bank. The 
llunto-Vez^re, a feeder of the Isle, rises in the west of tho 
dc|)artmcnt ni‘ur Lubersac. None of these rivers are 
navigable except tho l>ordogiie, which is navigable for 
barges from Argentat. The tlepartmcnt is crossed by five 
imperial and fivo departmental roads. 

Tho department is rich in minerals, csjieciaily in coal, 
iron, lead, granite of different colours, porphyry, alabaster, 
&c.; bnt of tills wealth little advantage is token from 
want of facilities for transport. The iron and coal raised 
arc chiefly used in the department. Fire-arms, leather, 
gbuss, bricks, coarse woollens, wax candles, and nut-oil are 
tho principal artides of ijidnstrial produce. 

GOB'RIB, LOUGH. an extensive lake in Galway, 
Ireland. •Length about 27 miles, breadth from 1 to 6 
miles, depth var^ng from 3 to 28 feet. On the N.W. 
tlnsro is a heantifnl view of tlie Connaught Hills, near 
Maumc, and the lake itself is stnddcd with numorons islands. 

CORRZGIO'XiA (dim. of Lat. corrigioj a shoe-string), 
a genus of plants belonging to the order Ili.kcehsacka£. 
The species are proenmbent glaucous herbs, with alternate 
stipulate leaves, and five oblong petals equalling tho sepals. 
Corrigiola UttornlU (strapwori), a British species, is found 
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on Bandy shores in Devon and Cornwall, but is not an ; 
abundant plant There are three or four other species, > 
natives of Europe, Kortli and South Africa, and temperate | 
South America. , 

COmUOA'TlON is a simple but cHeetiro mode of 
imparting additional strength to sbeet metal, by bending 
it into u series of opposite curves, convex and concave 
altcmatoly. The nsuol mode of producing the result is 
to imss the metal between rollers, the suriacc's of which 
arc formed into grounded grooves and ridges, tho ridges of 
one roller filling tlic grooves of another. Iron is the chief 
metal thus treated. It will form either a wall or roof 
with very little support from other sources, and is exten¬ 
sively used in tlio construction of nulway sheds, emigrants' 
houses, temporary churches, store-rooins, sheds for dock¬ 
yards, &C. The prhiciplo has also been applied in America 
to tho construction of light boats. Tlioy are made by 
stamping the metal in enormons dies of the shape and. 
size of the boat, and grooved for tlie rec^uired currugationK. 
Small boats thus constructed require no internal bracings, 
the requisite rigidity and strengtli being given entirely by 
tho corrugations. 

CORRUPT AND ILLBGAIi PRACTICICS FRE- 
yXNTZON ACT, 1883, is on Act ^hicli c:ime into force 
ill October, 18H3, and bud dow'ii practically a new code 
of elcctioucering law. Together with certain sections of 
earlier statutes, duly set forth in the schedules, it furms 
n complete epitome of whut may niid what ipay not bo 
done in order to secure the return of a candidate to Par¬ 
liament. A brief summary of such au important statute 
cannot but be of general interest to a ])olitiod nation. 

All ofitnees in connection with parliamentary clcctious 
now come under one or other of the following lieadH:— 
1, Corrupt practices; 2, illegal practices; 3, illegal pay¬ 
ment, employment, and hiring. 

Corrupt Practices .—The first jiart of tho Act defines 
corrupt practices, which an? of four kinds—treating, 
undue infiueuce, bribery, and [icrsouatiou. Formerly the 
utfence of treating could only bo committed by candi¬ 
dates, but now anp person who provides another with 
entertainment in order to infinence his vote will be guilty 
of treating, as also will the recipient of such entortaimnent. 
Undue influence is exercised by anyone who uses or 
threatens to use any violonce, or who infiicLs or tbreaten.s 
to inflict any temporal or spiritual injury in order to influ¬ 
ence voting. Bribeiy, already defined in our article on Uiat 
subject, umons, briefly, the offer, promise, or ucccjttanco of 
money, valuable consideration, or a placo of employment, 
in view of voting; while personation includes not only taking 
the place of another, but any attempt to vote twice. 

A candidate found by on election court to be personally 
guilty of corrupt pracliccs is thereby rendered inca])ab1o of 
ever sitting for tlio constituency in which he committed 
them, and of sitting in the Honsu of Commons for seven 
years, and of voting at au election and holding a public 
ofiico for a liko x>criod. A candidate found guilty of cor¬ 
rupt practices through his agents will be incapable for seven 
years of representing the constituency in which they were 
committed. Any person convicted on indictment of 
bribery, treating, or nndue influence, will be guilty of a 
misdemeanour, aud liable to imprisonment, with or without 
hard labour, for a year, and to a fine of jE 200. Any per¬ 
son convicted on indictment of personation will be guilty 
of felony, and must bo punished by imprisonment with 
bard lal)Our for some term not exceeding two years. All 
persons found guilty on indictment of any corrupt practice 
will bo incapable of voting at any election, aud of holding 
any public ofiico, and of sitting in tho House of Commons 
for seven years. 

Illegal Praciioetu —^Xbe second part of the Act defines 
illegal practice No payment can now be made for convey¬ 
ing vottars to the poll, either by road or rail—though by 


section 48 county voters may be reimbursed their travelling 
expenses for coming, if necessary, over sea to an election. 
No elector must be paid for allowing bills to be posted on 
his walls, nor for tho xiso of any committee-rooms in excess 
of the proper number. All persons making or receiving 
such payments aie guilty of on illegal practice. Rut uu 
advertising agent, although an elector, may contract for 
the exhibition of bills and placards in the ordinary coui'so 
of bis business. The number of persons who may lie em¬ 
ployed for payment, and the maximum expenses whicli 
may be iucurred, arc fully set out in the first schedule to 
tho Act; aud it is made an illegal practice for any can¬ 
didate or Ids Agent to incur expense at an election greater 
than the maximum tlicrcby allowed. It is an illegal proc- 
ticis for a candidate or his agent to induce any person to vote 
who is prohibited by law fnnn voting, or to publish know¬ 
ingly a false stutemeut that any candidate has withdrawn. 

Any perhou guilty of an illegal practice may, on sum¬ 
mary conviction, bo fined XlOU, and will be lucapuble for 
five years of voting at any election within the county or 
borough where tho offenc<» was committed. Tho judges 
have to rejiurt in writing to tho speaker, not only whether 
corrupt practices, but also whether illegal practices havo 
extensively jirevailed. If such practices havo been com¬ 
mitted by the candidate ho will be incapable of sitting 
for that constituency for sevep years; if by his ageuts, 
for the reinaiuder of tho Parliament. An election commis- 
sion may be appointed when illegal .xs well as corrupt prac¬ 
tices have prevailed. 

Illegal payvicnt^ employmenty aud hiring are dealt with 
by tho third part of the AcL It is not lawful to loud or 
borrow any horse or veldele. babitnqlly let on hire for tho- 
puqiosu of conveying voters to tlie poll, except that any 
elector or numlKT of (doctors may at his or their own cost 
procure the means of conveyance for himself or themselves. 
Private carriages may be leut by their owners, and are not 
liable to duty in consequenee. To procure the withdrawal 
of a candidate liy payment, or to withdraw in considomtioii 
of payment, is an illegal juiyinent. To purchase or biro 
bands, torches, lings, or ribbons for election purposes is an 
illegal payment; mnl it is an illegal oinjiloyment to engagu 
anyone to jK^rform fur money any servlco at au cdcctioa 
not expresbiy jiennitted by this Act. Every placard relat¬ 
ing to an election niu.Ht bear the name and address of tho 
printer and publisher, and any candidate or agent disre¬ 
garding this regulation will be guilty of an illegal practice; 
other persons are liable on summary conviction to a fine of 
4)100. A debt incurred in contravention of this Act may 
be recovered by a creditor who did not know that it was 
illegal. It is an illegal hiring to engage a committee-room 
in any public-house or any dub in whi^ intoxicating liquor , 
is sold, and which is not a permanent political club, or any 
premises where refreshment is sold and consumed, or auy 
public elementary school receiving an annual p.'irliamcntary 
grant, unless the room be in a sepanite part of the building 
which is ordin.arily used for meetings or arbitrations. 

Auy person guilty of illegal payment, employment, or 
hiring is liable on suinmury conviction to bo fined XlOO, and 
if be be a candidate or election ogeut be will be guilty of an 
illegal pratdtce, and iucnr tlio peimltics attaching thereto. 

Exceptions. —Tbc fourth part of the Act xru^cs certaiiv 
exceptions to Uiu aforegoing penalties when it is clearly 
proved they havo been incurred through ignorance, inad¬ 
vertence, or in spite of every reasonable precaution. 

Eegiiitmtc Rxpcnses.-^'Vh.c fifth part, together with the- 
fii'st Bclicdule, regulates the legitimate expenses of elections. 
I'he numbers of agents, sub-ageuts, clerks, messengers, and 
conunittec-rooms arc clearly defined, as arc also the maxi¬ 
mum expenses which may bo iiicumd. A candidate may 
employ one election agent, ono sub-ngent for each polling: 
district in counties, one polling agent fur each polling sta¬ 
tion in boroughs, and clerks and messengers as follows:— 
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In boi’oiipliH, one durlc aril out* iiiosscn^^r for every 500 ] 
clcrtorH. In counties, onu i lcrk anil one messenger to every | 
5000 cIcctorH for tin* central committee-room, and also , 
one clerk and one messenger to every 500 electors in a 
polling district. Tliese jiersuus may hv electors, but none 
of them can vole. One (‘ommittec-room is allowed for 
every 600 elcrfors, whether in counties or boroughs. The 
maximum scale of expenses in boroughs, apart from candi' 
date’s personal cx|)cnses and returning officer’s charges, is 
fixed at X350 if the number of registci'cd electors docs not 
exceed 2000, nmi at X3H0 if it does, with un additional 
X30 for every 1000 eliT.tors aliovo 2000. In counties the 
Slim is, if the eleetors do not exceed 2000, £G50 in 
JCiigland and Scotland, and 4)500 in Ireland; if they do 
exceed 2000, £710 in. Kngland and Scotland and £540 in 
Ireland, with an additional £60 in Knglaiid and Scot¬ 
land and £40 in Ireland for every 1000 electors above 
2000. Tims tlio moxhnnm expense which a candidate 
may incur in any borough eimstifuency in flin United 
Kingdom eontaliiing 20,000 registered elcelors is £020; 
or in any county with a similar number, £1700. If two 
candidates run togrtlier—“ j(»hit candidates ”—the maxi¬ 
mum exjieiise allowed is to be reduced by one-fourth, and 
if there arc more than two joint eamlidates, by onc-lhird. 
All hiring niid all payments must made tiy the eleetiun 
agent, contracts for election expenses other than those 
made through liitu heiug void; while anyone advancing 
money for eleetion purpose-*, except ilirough the agent, is 
guilty of an illegal practice. Claims against c.andidatcs 
must be sent in to the election agents witliin a fortnight, 
and must be paid 'within four weeks after the election— 
any payment after that date rendering the agent guilty of 
un illegal practice. Within thirty-five days after an elec¬ 
tion the agent must transmit to the returning officer a true 
return, verified by declaration 110 / 01*0 a justice of the peace, 
of all expenses incurred during the election; and at the 
same time, or within seven days aftcrw.irds, the candidate 
himself must make a similar declaration. Neglect by the 
c.aiididate or his agent to make such return and declaration 
within the limited time is an illegal practice; and at the 
expiration of such time, moreover, tlic candidate must nob 
sit or vote in the House of Commons until the jirescribed 
return and decluiations Jinve In'cn m.odo. To do so renders 
1dm liable to a penalty of £100 a day, for wliich anybody 
may sue. A false declaration involves the punishment for 
wilful and corrupt perjury, and the offeiu*!) is also a cor¬ 
rupt practice. Within ton days after ivcciving tlio i*etum 
of election cxtienses, the rnturnhig officer must, at tlie ex¬ 
pense of tlic candidate, jmblish a summary of it in at least 
two newspapers ciroululiiig in the constituency. The return 
and declaration must 1m* open to public inspection for two 
years, after which they are to be destroyed. 

VhfjuaUficatioH ofEketor/t .—The sixth part of the Act 
relates to tho disqualification of electors. The votes of |>er- 
sons guilty of ofTcnces under tins Act arc void; and any 
person reported by elect i-jn commissioners os guilty of a 
corrupt or illegal practice is subject to the same incapacity 
as if he bad boon convicted, notwithstanding tiiat he may 
have received a cxTtificato of indemnity. A justice of the 
pence so ofiending must be reported to the lord chancellor, 
and a barrister or solicitor to cltlicr the Inns of Court or 
the High Court, the matter being then dealt with as one 
of professional miBe.onduet« A publican bribing or treat¬ 
ing, or allowing such practiec upon his premises, may lose 
his licensi. In every constituency tlicre must bo appended 
to the register of electors a list of tliose voters wlio arc dis¬ 
qualified for corrupt and illegal practices. 

Election Petition *,—The proceedings on an election 
^titlon form tlio subject of tho seventh }»art of the Act. 
Petitions must be presented within a fortni^^t after the 
returning officer has received tho return of expenses from 
tlie election agent. The public prosecutor must be repre¬ 


sented at the trial of each petition, and may cross-examine 
witnesses and direct the prosecution of anyone guilty of a 
torrupt practice who has not n‘cc)Vod a certificate of in- 
rleiiinity. Tho olectiuu I’ourt may deal summarily with such 
Lin ()fii*ndcr, and award as much as six months’ imprison¬ 
ment with lull'd labour, or may fine anyone gmlty of on illegal 
practice. A person guilty of a corrupt practice may, bow- 
vi*r, elect to be tried by jury—with tho chance, of coutmc, 
of getting a heavier punishment than the election court can 
nflict. if corrupt practices have prevailed uotwithstanding 
all reasonable steps taken by the candidate to prevent them, 
the court may direct the costs of the petition to bo paid 
itlier by the constituency, or by the parties immediately 
concerni'd in such practici's. 

jl/i.tcc/fancou. 1 .—The eighth part of the Act contains 
miscellaneous proviBions, the most important being tliat 
every county must ho divalod into polling districts, so that 
no elector uhall bo more than 3 miles finm a polling place; 
but a polling district need not be constituted containing 
less than 100 electors. Kvory elector for a Imrough shnll 
be enabled to poll not more than a mile from his residence; 
hut in a borough a polling district nwd not be constituted 
containing less than 300 c-lcctors—exception, however, 
being made in tlic case of the boroughs of Kast Retford, 
Shoj-eliam, Cricklade, Much Weiilock,und Aylesbury, which, 
in I'cspeet of pulling districts, .arc treated us counties. 

Legal Proaecdiugs ,—Part nine relates to legal jiroceed- 
ingp, and under part ten it is provided that a person called 
as a witntf js before an election court cannot refuse to auswer 
a question on the ground that it would criminate him; but 
if lie answer truly all questions put to him ho may receive 
a certificate of indemnity, which wiil relievo him from pro¬ 
secution except for jicrjury. The certificate, however, docs 
not relieve him from any disqualification or incapacity. 

The Act applies also to Scotbnd and Ireland. 

GOR'SXC^ or, as the French call it, Corse, nn island 
In tlm Mediterranean, nlxait 180 iiiilcB K. from P'rance, of 
which it forms a department. The nortliem part of the 
Island consists of a mountmnous projection, only 0 miles 
broad at its widest part, 23 miles in lengtli, and terminat¬ 
ing in the promontory of Cap Cimio. From this point to 
tho Strait of Bonifacio, which sopamtes Corsica from 
Sardinia, tJic whole length of the Island is 116 miles; Its 
greatest breadth is 52 miles. The area is 8376 square 
miles, and tho postulation in 1882 was 272,639. A great 
number of small islands are scattered round the coast. 

The western coast is liigh and indented by numerous 
gulfSj bays, and bai bonrs ; while the eastern coast is low, 
and presents a continuous lino, broken only towards the 
north by tho I.nko of Biguglia and near the southern 
extremity by the harbour of Porto Veccliio and the 
Ciulf of Santa hlanzo. Hero and there, in picturesque 
situations along the sea-shore, arc seon a great number of 
towers, which were erected during the Cbnoeso occupation 
of the island, and soryed to give notice by firc-signols of 
tho approach of the Rarbary cmisei's, to whose incursions 
the island was greatly exposod. The interior of the island 
presents a mass of mountains, brokeu by abrupt gorges, 
and inclosing many beautiful valleys, througb each of 
which a torrent or a rapid brook hurries along; steep 
frowning precipices, rc-cchoiDg tlic roar of the waters 
stmggling past their liaso; and extensive forests, which 
present in their native luxuriance a rich contrast with tbo 
bare and rocky heights that here and there spring up above 
the general elevation of the mountain range. 

TJ 10 principal mountain chain, the ramifications of 
which cover the greater port of the surface of tho island, 
runs due south from Cap Corso to about 42° 37' N. lat., 
it tlien turns west as for as Monte Grosso, which attams 
a height of 6500 feet above the sea. From this point it 
again runs south under the name of the Monti di Frontogna 
to tho summit of Paglia-Orba, which is 8697 feet high; 
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^ence It turns sonth-cost os for os the pass of Foce di 
Vmle, in about 42° N. lat., having passed its culmiiiatiug 
point in lifonto Rotundo, which reaches the iicigbt of 
H068 feet. From Foce di Verde its course is due south to 
its termination in the Strait of Bonifacio* The summits 
are covered with snow for several months iu the year. 
From this chain numerous rapid rivers nm in all directions 
to the sea: the prioeijiat of them aro the Golo and the 
Tavignano, on the enstern side; th« Valinco, Taravo, 
I'mnolh Gravona, Liamono, and Valinco, on the western 
side. The forests which clothe the mountain sides con^ 
sist chiefly of oak, larch, Weeh, chestnut, pine, cotk, 
turpentine-tree, wild olive, &c. Tlie higJier part of the 
mountains tiroduce pasture, in which aromatie ))lants 
abound, and on the very crest of tlie chain Jakes aro found 
well stocked with fish. On tliese pastures during the 
summer the herdsmen feed their sheep, goats, and pigs, 
resting at night in some of t)»e numerous wivorna in tlie 
rocks. The climate is <}xcellcnt, tlie temperature varjing 
of course with the elevation; and the air, except in a 
few rnmsljy (listricts on the oast coast, is pure and Jicalthy; 
on an average 237 days in the year arc tine and clear, 1K 
aix‘ miuy, and 110 cloudy. 'J'bc prevailing winds arc the 
south-east and south-west, which boinetimes blow wiili 
grout violence. 

The soil, except in the lower valleys, where it is allu¬ 
vial, is of a stony nature, hut ferlih;. Wheat, mai/.c, and 
barley aro the c)n<*f corcal grains. The y<'arly ]»roduco 
of wine is 6,fit)0,fi00 gallons, some of which, ^s|tce^ally 
that of Cap Oorso, is of g<HMl quality ; but in general it is 
carelessly made, ripe and unripe gmpes fieing put indis- I 
criminatcly into tlie winc-presa. Of cliestimts, an impor¬ 
tant article of food, the pniduce is 47,000 quarters. The 
clnistnnt tree Is one of the most magnilieent vegetabh3 
productions of the island. Tlic c.bestnuta, too, ns well as the 
walnuts, aro of the best quality ami of the largest size. 
The mullwiry, cottou-slmib, sugar-cane, iudigo, tobacco, 
and madder are cultivated. Orange, citron, fig, almond, 
pomegranate, date-palm, and other fruit trees lloiirisli. 
A good deal of exeellent liouny and wax is gathered. In 
ancient times tlio yew-tree was sup]>osed to bo poisonous, 
and the yow-ti*ce of Corsica csjH-cially so, jioisoiiing even 
the honey sucked by the bees from.it. Thus Virgil in 
his uiuth Eclogue, line 30, writes:— 

"^Sic inea CymRias fiigiant uxnminn tasos.” 

Mules arc the principal beasts of burden; tlie horses and 
asses are small. Cows do not thrive, owing either to 
neglec.t or the nature of the piustnvage. Sheep and goafs 
ore very numerous, and imieli prized for tho delicacy of 
Ihcir flesh. The sheep are black, and generally have four, 
Hoiiictimcs six lionis. The Klicpherds' dogs and stag and 
hoar hounds of the Island arc of very superior breed. 
Among the wild animals aro foxes, wild boars, deer, ban’s, 
&c. Partridges, woodcocks, snipes, guinea-fuwl,iihe.asaiitH, 
quails, &e., are very abundant. Eagles, tmlturus, nud 
other birds of prey haunt the mountain summits. The 
ouly venomous animal in the island is a black spider railed 
Malmignate, the bite of which is said to be mortal. Great 
quantities of tunny, pilriiai’d.s, anclmvy, &c., are taken 
along tho coast and sent to tho markets of Florence, 
Naples, and Genoa. 

Iron, lead, antimony, black uintigancsc, granite, varying 
in colour from gi*ay to red, porpliyry, white marble, lime¬ 
stone, jasper, cmeiuld, amianthus, &c., aro found. There 
are several hot mid cold mineral springs. A little iron is 
manufactured from ore brought from tlie island of Elba, 
for no mines aro worked by tho Corsicans. The island 
has several oil and flour mills, tanneries, and brickworks, 
two establishments for tho imuiufacturo of soap, and ono 
for the making of glass. These articles, together with 
turnery, pitch and tar, and bad cheese, are almost the • 
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only industrial products. Tho commerce consists of the 
agricultural produce, aud brandy, olive oil, dried fruits, 
WAX, salt flsh, coral, lichen, &c. Tho timber of Corsica 
was liigldy esteemed by the ancients, and still supplies 
most of the French and Italian dockyards. 

Tlio island is divided into flvu arrondissements, which 
are as fitllowsAjaccio, Borienu, Bostia, Calvi, Cort^. 
The chief town is Ajaccio. It has been said that the 
Corsican is indolent, but when a field is opened to his 
talent few men show more aptitude for bnsinesR, nono 
greater poliiteal and military ambition. The Corsican U 
geiiurully above doing manual work; iu consequence alxmt 
10,(100 or 12,000 Italians come every year to the island, 
and by them all the tillage is done. They live in the most 
frugal manner, and it is talculuted that on an average each 
man sends or takes home 1(H) francs. The Liicchese, us 
tiny are. :dl called, ore much despised by tho Corsicans; 
indeed among them Lucclu’se is a synonym for a uieaii, 
hard-working individual. 

Tlie Corsicans’ insatiable thirst for revenge (rhidelta')^ 
foimerly one of the cliiof causes of the depopulation of tho 
island, has never been thoroughly eradicated, although tho 
autliorities lja\e udopt<'d the most rigorous measures to 
counteract the evil. At the Siune time this revengeful 
fei'ocity is to u certain extent compensated for by bravery, 
love of fix’cdom, simplicity of manners, and hospitality, 
virtues which usually thanwterize a vigonms aud primi- 
tiv(! rare. Their ballad.s, too, and esjH’cially their dirges 
(vot'cri)^ aro rejdete with puelieal pathos. 

Then* nie ammally between dbOjOOO and 400,000 black¬ 
birds (wtrltin) sent from Corsii’u to the Continent; they 
come in vast numl)er.s eaeli winter to feed on the berries of 
the mvrllo and arbutus, with wdiii^h the mounlains aro 
covered. In tho month of l)ccemher they bocomo very 
fat, aud the flavour and perfume, given by their fooil 
cause them to be much esteenuMl by tho govrmctu of 
I’iirib. A pdtv (ie foU <Jc mvrfe is a great delicacy. 

The i.'tland ia called KtmtOH by llemdotus (I 105; vii. 
1G5). The PlKTnioi.'Uis, and after them tho Carthaginians, 
mmle themselves masters of it. lu n.r. 231 it came 
under the jiower of the Ronians, who gave it the name of 
Corsica. At one time they used it as a place for ])ulitie.al 
exiles, uml Setiecji, wlicn bauislted fi*om Home, lived iu tho 
island from 41 to 49 a.d. At the decline of the Roman 
Empire the isl.aud was seized by the Goths, who held 
it till the eighth centur}*, when they were dispossessed 
by tlie Saracens. In tho i*eign of l*opo Gregory VII. 
it was annexed l«) the Holy See, by which it was given 
first to the I'isans, and in 1297 to .layine 11. king of 
Aragon. The GenoeKo, after many previous uusuccossful 
attempts, conquered tho island in 1481, and, notwitli- 
Btnmling tho joint efforts of Henry II. of France and tlio 
Turks in the sixteenth oentury to deprive tliein of it, 
held it till 1766. In this year the Corsicans, headed by 
General Vnoli, shook off the yoke of tho Genoese, The 
latter, in 17(JH, resigned their rl.aims to the island in 
favour of the Freiieh, w’lu>, after a desjierato resistance 
from the patrkfls, subdued it iu 17G9. On the breaking 
out of th<’ French Kcvolnlion iu 1793, tlie patriots com¬ 
manded by Paoli, and assisti-d by the English, swept tho 
French from the island, whielj was then placed under tho 
proteetiou of the Brillsb crown; but in 1797 tbo Frcncli 
again appeared, and drove out the English in less than 
six weeks. Since then, with tho exception of n uliort 
occu])atioii by tbo English in 1814, the island has re¬ 
mained annexed to Franco, and this annexation was mi- 
firmeil by the Treaty of Paris in the last-mcntiuued year. 
'I'lie inhabitants have always been strongly utlnehed to tbo 
Napoleonic dynasty, since it was hero that Napoleon was 
born. Iho island fomm the sec of tho Bishop of Ajaccio, 
is under the jurisdiction of the high court of Bastia and 
of the University Academy for Ajaccio, and forms tbo 
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militaiy divifiion of whicb I^aslia in tlic Iiendqunrtcrfl. It 
lias five representatives in the Chainber of Deputies. 

COR'SITS U u variety of Diouitk ; it is also called 
NapoloonitCy and from its btnicturo Orbicular Diorito. 
The rock consists of fCray anurthito, blackish buriiblendo, 
and a little quartz. These constituents are in })arts 
^'atliored together into globular aggregations, pving it u 
curious and characteristic appearance when cut. It is 
found in Corsica, but the enonmms demand for snuff** 
boxi'H, m:ulc of it after l^apulcon's esiile, has rendered 
good Specimens somewhat rm*. 

€K>R'TXS, tlio name of the jLSKcjnhly of reprosenta- 
ives of the Spaiiisli nation. This assembly luus been 
vantmsly constituted in diA'eTcnt ages, and in the dider- 
eiit kingdoms into winch Spain was divided till the time 
of Ferdinand and Isaliello. Tltu Cortes of Castile and T.coii 
and that of Ar.agon wore the principal. They J>avn been 
i'o]K!utedly suspended for long periods, and tlieir constitution 
frequently modified. During tJic invasion of Spain by th(< 
French under Bonaparte they jilaycd an important pju*!, and 
framed a constitution known as “ the Coihstilutioii of 18 J 2.” 

Tile history of the Oo\*tes of I’ortugal is nearly the same 
HS that of the Sjuinlsh Cortes; like them it fell into disnsi^ 
111 IK20, while King John VI. was in Urazil, a military 
ihsuTTcction broke out in rorlugal, and a ennstitntion was 
framed in imitation of tlie Spanish one of 1H12, but. it was 
soon nftenvnrds upset. After tlio dentil of that king his 
son DomFedro gavo a charter to Portugal, and established 
a system of popular representation with two liousca; but 
home clianges were subsequently made in the cluirler. 

COR'TZUS. HKRNAN'DO (Fernando or I'erdiunnd), 
was horn iu 14H5 at Medellin, u village of Estremadnra, 
in Spain. He was first sent to study law at Salamauca, 
but in ITiOl ho joined his nlativc, Ovaudo, governor of 
Hispaniola. In IDli be distinguished himself under Velos- 
(jue/. in tJie conquest of Cuba, and hi 101H was selected 
by liim to undertake the roiiqiiest of Mexico, which 
had just been discovered J>y (irijalva. Accordingly, Cortes 
set sail from St. .Togo dc Cuba, 18th November, IblH, 
witli ten vessels, ten piec(‘s of cannon, eighteen horsemen, 
(>00 infantry, thirteen only of whom W’cro inuskeleors and 
the rest erossbowmeiu On 4th Mai'cli, 1519, he reached 
Cozumel, and proceeded up the river Giijulva or Tabasco. 
Vclas(|uez, soon after lie bad despatched his lieuleuaut with 
the brilliant prosjK'cts of conquest, revoked bis commission, 
and attenijited to get him brought back under arrest; but the 
vigilance of Cortes frustrated all the scliemcs of the governor. 

Having taken the town of Tabasco, with much slaughter, 
bo received from its cacique (chief) gold and provisions and 
twenty female slaves. Advancing into the iiitonor, Cortes 
met at San Juou do Ullua soinu Mexican chiefs, who were 
anxious to know his intentions. He laid great stress npim 
the importance of bis mission from tlu* great monarch of 
the east, and the necessity of his waiting upon their king. 

During tho negotiations for his pr»)gress to tlio capital, 
Cortes founded the colony of Villa Uicn de Vera Cruz, and 
defeated tlio faction of the partisans of Velasquez, who, iu 
the midst of the expedition, were in full readiness to nwolt; 
and iio secured tho adherence of his followers by burning 
his bhi])s, tlius showing them there was no other chiiuco of 
safely than iu union and conquest. Cortes, moreover, gained 
over tho caciques, who W'cro iirrpatlentof the ^fexican yoke. 
Ho continued to advance, defeated tho Tlascalans in a 
bloody battle, and detecting a plot laid against bun in tho 
town of Cholula, destroyed 6000 of tho inhabitants. Tlic 
perplexity of the Mexican counsels increased with the bold¬ 
ness of tho invaders, who wero now regarded as those 
descendants of tho sun destined by prophetic tradition 
to come from tho cast and subvert tbc Aztec Empire. 
Accordingly, on 8th November, 1519, they were received 
at Tenochtitlan, the Mexican capital, as divinities. Soon 
after, however, on pretence of a Spaniard having been ^ 


murdered and his head paraded through the country,. 
Cortes seized the Empi'for Montezuma, and though be pro¬ 
tested his innocence loaded him with irons. Subsequently 
Montezuma acknowledged tho Emperor Charles V. ns hia 
lord, but he constantly 1 ‘cfused to embrace Christianity. 

Aftcir six months’ occupation of Mexico, when tho danger 
of the Spaniards bad increased, a large force was sent by 
Velasquez against Cortes; this force Cortes surprised and 
defeated; ho took Narvaez, tbc general, prisoner, and in¬ 
duced most of the men to follow him. Thus reinforced 
he returned to Mexico, but was forced to retreat by a 
revolt in which Montezuma lost his life while attempt¬ 
ing to appease his subjects. This success of the Mexicans 
led to tlie battle which they fought and lost in the plain 
of Otompnn or Otumba, 7th July, 1520. This victory 
enabled Cortes, with the assistance of the Tloseulans, to 
attiudc Mexico ngnin six moutlis after his retreat, and to 
ixtako it lUth August, 1521, after sevcuty-livo days of 
llerco and almost daily lighting. Tho natives, once moro 
reduced to despair, rose again, oud again they were defeated 
by superior discli*linc, though on no otlicr occosiou did 
native Ami'rieuiis so bravely opiKjsc European troops. 

Cortes retunied to Sp;uii in 1528, where, though ho had 
many eneinies, he was received with much respect, and 
nnuic moi'quis of the rich N'alle de Oujaca, but In 1530 had 
to return to Mexico, M'heti he paid some attention to mori- 
tiiiiH discovery and visited tho Gulf of Californio. He re¬ 
turned to iSpaiii in 1510, when ho was received by Charles V* 
will) cold civility and by his ministers with insolent neglect, 
lie, however, accompanied this prince in 1541 as u volunteer 
in the disastrous expedition to Algiers, and his advice, had 
it been listened to, would have saved the Spanish arms from 
disgrace and delivered Europe three centuries earlier from 
inaritimi* barbariun.H. Cortes died near Seville, 2nd De¬ 
cember, 1547, in tlic sixty-third year of his age. (“Life* 
of Hernuado Cortes,” by Sir Arthur Helps; and “ Conquest 
of Mexicii,’" by Prescott.) 

COR'TI, ARCHSS or FIBRES OT, the organ by 
which we distinguish pitcli or the acuteness and gravity of 
sounds, contained within the cochlea of the car. See Kaii. 

CORTO'NA, an episcopal towm of 26,000 inhabitants, 
ill tho Italian province of Arezzo, is built oii tbo slope of 
a steep hill facing the south, and commanding a splendid 
view of the Val di-GhiautI, and of tho Lake Thrusymeue. 
Tho must remoj-kablc buildings ore the cathedral, which 
dates fi'om the eleventh century, and the soveral diorches 
and convents, all of which are decorated with 6ne pmntings. 
The town is famous for on academy called Accodemla 
Etruscu, which publishes its memuirs. and possesses fine 
collections of ancient Etruscan remains, and a library con¬ 
taining somo valuable manuscripts, among which is one of 
the “ Diviua Coinmedia” of Dante. 

This city occupies the site of tho aneicut Coryikutt, 
which was one of tho twelve cities of tho Etruscan League, 
and is mentioned by Virgil (.£neid, vii. 209). It is sur¬ 
rounded by walls, two-thirds of the extent of which are 
of Cyclopean architecture, and tho rest of ancient Boman 
or of modem cunstmctloo. The Cyclopean works are 
most entire towards the north. Their huge, uncementod 
blocks have resisted, ou that side, the stonns of near 8000 
winters; while on the south they havo yielded to the silent 
misioii of the sirocco. None of the stones run parallel; 
most of them arc faced in tho form of trapezia ; some ore 
indented and inserted in each other like dovetail. This 
construction is peculiar to tho ruins of Tuscany. Since 
tho Vnl di Cliianti has been efTectually drained, the 
neighbourhood is healtliy, and is not surpassed in fer¬ 
tility bv any part of Eurujic. 

CORTO'NA.PIE'TRO DA. IHetro Berrtiini, called 
Hetro da Cortona, was bom on 1st November, 1596, at 
Cortona. Uis first master was Antonio Commodi, but 
be aftevw'.ards studied under Ciarpl, at Borne. Cortona 
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Afterwards traTcllod, aud stayed some time in Florence, 
but settled iuially in Rome, and enjoyed the palrona;;^ of 
Hucccssive pontifis, until Alesnndcr ITI. made him a knight. 
Ho died on 16th May, 1669, full of wealth and honour. 

Uis style of drawing is free, bold, vigorous, and even 
coarse, being seldom huisbed in any excc])t tho most con> j 
spicnons parts. He was fond of startling effects of colour 
aud of light and shade; and as these were cfisily imitated 
by inferior men, till what was tricky with him became nn 
incurably vicious stylo, ho is held to have given tlic death- 
blow to tho groat period of art. Uo is tho last of tho 
great Italian artists. 

Cortona practised architecture ns well as painting. Tie 
was bniied in the Church of St. Martin at Rc)inc, which is 
considered his licst architcctmal work, though certainly 
the most popular was the picturesque Hotel do Villo of 
Paris, burned doMUi by the Commune in 1871. 

COKU'KA, LA (called by tho Knglisli Corunna, and 
by the Frcncli La and formerly tho Croyne), tins 

capital of the Spanish pmvince (»f Galicia, stands on the 
neck of A peninsula, defended by a cliaiii of bastions, at 
the entrance of the Bay of BeUinzos, and at the head of a 
Spacious and secure Imrbonr. U Inas 4U,UUU inhabitants. 
It is tho residence of the captain-gencnil of Gnlicm, and 
tho scat of the supreme court of the province. The town 
contains u hu-go govenimont tobiicco inamifacttfry. Tljore 
.*u'o also maniifactorics of glass, calico, aud leather, steam 
.sawing mills, and several establishments for coring sar¬ 
dines. Its chief exports arc cattle and pruviTujus. A 
railway to Lugo was opened in 1K75. Corunna cmisists 
of an upper quarter, which coutains tho chief government 
offices aud the churches of Santiago utid Santa Maria; and 
a lower or new town, which is well built, principally of 
granite* The town is abundantly supplied with provisions, 
and is much frequented as n place for soa-buthlng. The 
lower town is the roost commercial part; and here ore the 
custom-house, a large theatre, and a reading-room. A 
Phocmcian square tower lOU feet high, with walls A feet 
thick, called Torre do Hercules, and said to havo been 
repaired by Trajan, has been long cunvorted into a liglit- 
bousc, and bos been raised to a height of more than 960 
feet. From cotufMia^ the J^tin n.'imo given to this tower, 
some derive tho modem name of the city. 

Corunna is famous, in the liistory of the struggle be¬ 
tween Spain and Napoleon, for being tho point to which 
Sir John Moore directed his dis.astrouH retreat In 1H08, 
and for his death in the engagement which took placM) 
under its walla on tho 16th of ,Tauuary, 1809, pi’ovions 
to the embarkation of the BriliMi, when a superior French 
force under Marshal Soult w.a.s repulsed with great loss. 

• On the ramparts «if the city the inhabitants have erected 
u monument to tlio memory of the English general. The 
Phoenicians were probably the fomiders of the town, which 
iinciently bore the name of Ardobrlca^ and later on that 
of Caronium, 

GO&TTN'BUM is a mineral species containing several 
important varieties. In composition it is simply alumina— 
It ciy'stalllzes in tlie rhumbohedral system, gen¬ 
erally in hexagonal pyramids, and has a very perfect basal 
cleavage. Its hardness is 9; speciilc gravity, 4. When 
massive it is called emery, when ciy'stallizcd sapphire or 
corundum, according as the crystals are transparent or 
opaque. Under tho bead of sapphire are included—sapphire 
proper, Oriental ruby, Oriental emerald, Oriental topaz, and 
Oriciitid amethyst. These will bo described under their 
respective heads. Corundum, or ndamnntino spar, varies 
in colonr from gray to black. It is ground and used us 
a polisliing material, its great hardness making it very 
useful for that purpose; fur in hardness corundum ranks 
next to the diamond (tho hardness of whicli is 19). 
Adamantine spar is found in tho Kamatak (bn the 
Malabar const), in Ava, near Caiitou, and Buncombe county 


in North Carolina. Tlio Armenian stono of tho Greeks, 
spoken of as a superior kind of emery, was probably true 
corundnm; aud though called Armenian, it was possibly 
•btained from India, where it has been used from timo 
immemorial. In modem times it was not introduced into 
Europe till about 1790, since wbich time it has hocn 
in constant and increosiug demaud for lapidary's work, 
riiny mentions it ns adamas sidcrites.” 

Emery is an impure massive or crystalline corundum, 
being guncrully corundum intimately mixed with mag^ietite 
or haematite. The inferior hardness of these two minerals 
renders emery much less useful as a polishing material 
than pure cornndum. A specimen of emery from Chester, 
Mussauliusutts, containing about 50 per cent, of hflcmatito, 
gave an abrasive power of 39, against 75 of goml corundum, 
100 representing tliat of ruippliire. Good emery, howevor, 
will give 56 or 57, tho same scale being adopted. Emory 
has bet'll in use fur many ages os a ]M)li8hiiig agent, 
especially in cutting gems, carving CAmet)s, intaglios, &c. 
IkJudi of tho detail work in Egyptian scuI])tDrc, some of it 
executed in basalt and granite so hard as to turn the edge 
of gotsl steel chisels, was probably effected by rubbing 
with emery. Tim Greeks used It extensively under the 
names of Sroyris and Naxium—the latter name from the 
isle of Naxos, whence it is still obtained. Thu most im¬ 
portant loealitu'K for emery ore Naxos and Samos in the 
Greek Ai'chipclagu, Gumuch-dagh near Ephesus, iCulah 
near Smyrna, tho Ural Mount.ains, Chester in Massa- 
cliusctts, and Norwich in Ooimecticul. 

COR'VZD.aL See Cuovi's. 

COR'VUS (the Crow), soim^timcs Tlydra et Corvtu^ bo- 
c.anKo this r>onstellalIun, in fact, contains a part of the body 
of Hydra, on which tho bird rests. It will be found in our 
IMate CoNaTKLLATioNH, Southern Hemisphere, on tho 
equinoctial coluro, meridian 180, nboYC Virgo. lu Araius, 
Ilvdra, Crater, and Corvns form ono coustollntion. 

'CORY'LUS. Sco llAZicr.. 

COR'YMB, a form of inllorescence approaching very 
nearly to the raceme. Tho raceino consists of nn axis 
upon which all tho ilowers aro disposed upon footst.alk8 of 
tlio same length, and hence its figure is more or loss cylin¬ 
drical. A corymb consists of on axis tho loweniiost 
flowers on whicii have very long stalks, and the upper¬ 
most very short oik'h, so that tho mass of inflorescence 
is nil inverted cone, a.s in candytuft aud many other 
cruciferous plants. 

I'Vom this word is derived the term corymiote, which is 
applied not only to flowers, but to any kind of brandling 
in which tlio lowermost ports arc very long and the upper¬ 
most very short, ns is tho case in most species of Aster. 

CORYMBlF'ERiE, ono of the primary subdivisions, 
lu the system of Jussieu, of the order Composit.^. In it 
most of the florets are tubular, the involucre soft aud 
unarmed, and the stylo not tumid. 

The properties of this division of CompositSD are cliorac- 
tcristic. Bitteniess, with an aromatic odour, is common 
to all tho species. Whether the bitterness depends on an 
alkaloid or not diemists have not determined. Many of 
the species possess properties very similar to those pos¬ 
sessed by quinine, and aro administered in tho samo 
diseases as cinchona; among these are species of the 
genera Innla, Piquerio, Mikanio, aud Emilia. This bitter 
principle seldom, however, gives the character to the plant 
alone, but is combined with some aromatic oil, which gives 
the plant the {tropertica of both a tonic and a stimnlant. 
Sueh a combination is found in many of the species of tho 
genera Anthemis, Artemisia, Diotis, Santolina, Chrysan¬ 
themum, Eupatorium, &c. Sometimes tho volatilo oil is 
mure prominent than tho bitter principle, and this is ob¬ 
vious III the specicB of Pyrothmm, Tanacetum, Stenactls, 
I^.rigeron, &c. In some of these the volatile oil assumes 
the character of turpentine and the oil of juniper, and acts 
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as a diurctlC) hcnco a certain ntunbor of these plants have 
tlio reputation of stiinnlatiu^ the action uf tho kidneys. 
In some the volatile oil a«3sumes an acrid character, as in 
BidouB,and acts as a 8ial<i^cognp,a8 in Pyrethrum and Spil- 
anthes; in Murutu it is sufficiently active to produce 
vomiting. In some ii secretion is jtnidnced similar to that 
wliich gives t)jc cliameter to Cichoracesv. Some of the 
spccifH yield a fixed oil. In addition to tho acrid oil in 
Pjfrtthrum ojftcinnle there is a butyraceons matter, eon- 
Ristliig principally of stcarino. The 'HCJ'ds of the species 
Ilcliantlius ^ield a fixed oil on t'Xprossion, and this is jiro- 
hably not coniined to the seeds of this genus. These si*eds 
also contain nutritive matter. Another group yield colour¬ 
ing matters. Anthenus tiuctoTin, and tiie species of Calen¬ 
dula and liideiis, are used for dyedngyellow, the Taiuicetum 
vulgnrv. for dyeing green. The roots (»f many sj)ecies con¬ 
tain starch, ami in quantities large enongli to airord food 
for man, us in the tubers of Ilelinnihun tuberosus. klniiy 
of the species also yield the jiernliar fonn f»f stareh hmmii 
by the name of Innlin, named after the Iiml.is in which it 
was first found. Sonm Jif them a]>projtriato ]jola.sJi in the 
spots wIutc they grow, and aspeeii-sof Kiigeron is remarlc- 
nblc for the large quantities of tins alkali wiiiel) it contains. 
Gum is a sc'crction found in eonsidcratfle quantities in some 
s})ccies, os of Gna])]inliimi, Oonyzn, and Tnssilagu, and on 
fliis account they Iiaxe used in medieim* ns demul- 
cciils. Tannin is not foimd in any qiuintity in this triiie 
of plants, so tliat they seldom exert, an astringent notion 
upon the system; iht} AvhiUta nufhfofimti seems, liow- 
cver, to possess tins j>rofn*rty. l^Iany of the tirnamenls 
of the garden belong to the Curyiubifera*. Tin* Dalilia, 
Chrysanthemum, Aster, JCrig«*nni, Solidago, Corcjip.'-is, 
and T.ogi'tes are among the genera that afford tlmimst 
showy and highly-valued flowers in tlie .autumn of tlai 
year. Ailhougli the ])ro|M'rties mid uses of these ]dantK 
in relation to man are im)Kirtant, yet in i>ro]K>rtion to the 
I><ihitiou tiiey oeeupy in the vegelalde kingdom they are 
few. Many oidei-s which yield a considenibly smaller 
(lumber of sj»ueu‘s afford much more ai»uiHlaut materials 
for the uso of man. 

COR'YFHA, a genus of Kast India Pai.ms, witii 
gigantic fan-slinped leaves. I'here are six species, natives 
of tropical Asia mid the IVIalay Arciiipelago, 'J'he flowers 
arc hermaphrodite, white or gruciiisli, with a powerful 
odour. The ovary is three-lobed; tlic stylo is 8h«nl, and 
basilar in the one-seeded fruit. One of the species, the 
Taru or Tali<Ta Tafn-ra), is an elegant stately 

Hpwics inhabiting Hengal. Its trunk is idxmt; .SO feet 
high, ami as nearly as possible of equal thickness through¬ 
out. The leaves are used by the iialivi's fd India to write 
upon with llieir steel styles, and for otlier jairimsi's. The 
otlicr, tho Tala or Tulijiot Palm umOructilt fhr(i\ 

is a imtivo of Ceylon, and is bimilur in apiKniane.e, but its 
leaves ore not so round us tluise of the Tnliera, the divi¬ 
sions in the centre h iiig shortiT tlian those at the sides. 
The trunk grows 60 or 70 feet iiigh; the leaves are 14 
feet broad and 1H long, exclusive of the stalk, and they 
form a he^wl aliout 40 feet in diameter. Fans of enormous 
size 01*0 inaimfaetnred from this plant in Ceylon; the jntli 
of its trunk furnishes a sort of flour fnnn which bn‘nd is 
mad(‘; the Je.aves make excellent thatch, and arc also used 
for writing on, like those of the Taliera. 

CORYPHA'NA. a genus of fishes belonging to tbo 
order AcANTii<)rTi:uY<iji, by some naturalists placed in the 
same family (Soombrid®) as the Mackkkkl, and by others 
regarded os the type of a distinct family, Ooi^iihaniid®. 
In this genus the Isidy is elongate, cfimpresscd, and covered 
with small scales. The dorsal fin extends the w’hole length 
of the back; the caudal is deeply forked. In the adult a 
high crest is develojied on the liend. Itoth the jaws and 
the palate are furnished with rasp-likc teeth. The Cory- 
phsnse, or ‘‘dolphius” of modern seamen, arc cscccdcd in 


bcanty by none of the finny tribes, and tho elegance and 
rapidity of tlicir inoveineuts, tho purity and brilliancy of 
their varying colours, in which rich bines and emerald 
greens predominate, together with a kind of sociability 
which causes these fish to ai'eompauy a ship for many days 
together, nmder them pleasing objects of study to the 
voyugcir in tlio tropical mis, Being oceanic fishes that 
r.'ircly approach the coast, tlic'y 10*0 not objects uf any 
special ilsiiing, yet they funiisb an agreeable change of diet 
to seamen tired of suit meat, their fiesh being firm thougii 
s<jmewhat dry. They prey upon tlio flying-fish. Many 
attain to a length of 6 feet. Corj/phmia hippunu is eoin- 
m<m in the Mcditcn'ancan. lb is aloiub 2 feet in lengtli, 
of a silvciy Iduc above and pale yellow beiiealli. There 
are dark blue spots on the bock and dorsal fin, and spots 
of paler blue on the under jiarts. 

CORYPH.Al’US (Greek'), the leader of the chorus in 
the n’preseutation of tragedies in the ancient Greek drama, 
Ijeuen applied figuratively to the leaders of art or fashion. 

CORYS'TES is u genus of Ciuns (Brachynm) belong¬ 
ing to the order Diu AroDA and class Cuustacka. This 
geiiUH contains the Masked Crab {CnryHten ctunirehmnufi)^ 
iMjtli the generic name (Gr. /-or/wfes, an armed warrior) 
and tiic s])ocilic (given by IVnnaut in allusion to tho great 
itritisli warrior) referring to its fonnldable appearance. 
The great claws (vhchf') are eiionnously developed in tho 
male, being twice as lung as the body, large, and cylindri¬ 
cal; in tlu< female they an* compressed, and Qlwut tin; 
kmgth off tlie body. Tlic legs tenninato in an elongatcil 
nail or ebnv, which is straight-puinU'd, with a longitudinal 
groove. In tlic jaw-feet, the third joint is longer than (he 
sei'oml, and tenniiintes in an obtuse joint with a notch on 
its interior edge. Tlie eyes an* set. wide apart ujKjn large 
stalks, which an; sh<n*t and nearly cylindrical. The antenna* 
.are very long and bristly. The carupaec is oblong-ovul in 
shape, and has sufllcienl resemblance to the human coun¬ 
tenance to justify the title ‘‘masked.” TIuh crab is u 
native of tlie coasts of England and France. 

CO'SXNR. See TmesuNoM ktry. 

COSUO DS’ MEDICI, the BO-colled Pater Patrko 
(13811-1464), was tlo! fir-Ht of those unnamed hereditary 
rulers of the Florentine Kejmblie whoso b.istory is traced 
under the article Me.oiri. See also the following article. 

COSMO L, Duke of Florence, and afterwards Grand- 
duke of Tuseany, was tlic son of Giovanni dc’ Medici, a 
celebrated coiidottiere of tlic fifteentli ctuitury, descended 
from a colliiteral branch of the first house of Medici, 
originating with Lorenzo de’ ]\fedici, hrutlicr uf tho great 
Gosmo (/Vf^er Patrin'), Tlie elder Wanch became extinct 
by tho death, in 1319, of Lorenzo do* Medici, duke of 
IJrbiiio, the only legitiinule grandson of I/jrenzo tho Mag- 
nifieent, which was followed soon after by tho death of tlio 
duko's undo, Pope Leo X. The Duke of Urblno loft an ille- 
githiiato son, Alos.Hiindro, who was iniulo the first Duke of 
Florence after tho surrender of that city to tho allied aims 
of Charles V. and of Pope Clement Vll., in 1630, and 
who was murdered by his relative I/>reuzo (called in deri¬ 
sion I/ircnzaccio) in 1637. The friends and councillors 
of the late duke, with Guicciardini, tho historian, at their 
head, appointed young Cosmo, of the younger branch of 
tlu; Medici, as successor to Alessandro. Cosmo had against 
him a number of banished nobles and some of tho first 
families of Florence, but he w'os KU])portod by tho Emperor 
Cliaries V., and a viclory at Montomurlo itiodo Cosmo 
absolute lord of Florence. ITih role was harsh and des{K>tlo 
at home, and abroad lie employed spies, assassination, and 
poison against his cneuiiuH. Ho effected a striking change 
in tile manners of tlie Florentine people—once noted for 
then* garrulity and lightness of convci’satiou, they became 
hcncehirth taciturn and cautious, and spoke in half sen¬ 
tences. In ether respects the administration of Cosmo 
was orderly and wise; ho was attentive to burincss, and 
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lilmnolf looked into all public affairs. He was the first to 
establisli tho unity and independence of Tuscany as a poli> 
tical state. His finances were in good condition, and iiis 
treasury always well supplied with inonijy. 

Cosmo possessed at first tho territories of tho two rc> 
publics of Florence and Pisa. In 1552 ho added to his 
dominions, by an agreement with .laeopo d'Appiano, lord 
of Piombino, that principality, and also the island of Klbn, 
when he fortified Porto Ferrajo, and improved its harbonr. 
Put a more important acquisition wnn that of tsiena. Siena 
had been under tho pn>tecti»)n of Charles V., hut in 1552 
the citizens drove out tho Spanisli garrison and joined ilio 
French. After hostilities liad fumtinued for some time, 
Siena was besieged and starved into a surnnuler to Cosmo 
in April, 1555. Tho coiulitlons were not harsh. Siena 
retained her mniiicipal institutions under the protection of 
tho <*inpcror, who was to keep a g;irrison in it; but in the 
ineantimo Cosmo placed a pirribon in it himself. All tlmso 
citizens who chose to emigrat<‘ were at liberty to do so. 
Of 40,000 inhabitants which Siena had previous to the 
siege, only GOOO remained; the rest had eitlier died or 
emigrated. In July, 1557, Cosmo rccehed from Philip il., 
who liad succeeded Charles V. on tho throne of Spain, the 
formal possession of Siena and its temtury, exclusive of 
sumo ports and territory on the coast. Alt Tuscany was 
thus, for the first time since the fall of tlie Uuinan J^nplix*, 
united uuder one government; and hi 1500 Pope IMiis V., 
hy a solemn bull dated 28tli August, confcrml T*pon Cosmo 
and his successors tlio title of Grand-duke of Tubcanv. 

Cosmo spent tho latter years of liis life chielly at one or 
other of his villas, luiviug intrusted tliu eart: of udminislra- 
tion to his son Francesco in 15fi4. Many things are said 
of the irregularity of his life in his old age, and his sons 
Francesco and Pietro were worse than their father in tliis 
particular. Cosmo died on 21st April, 1574, in tlie J'itti 
Palace, which had become the residence of the grand-dukes, 
and was succeeded hy his son Francesco. 

Cosmo, though an unprincipled man, was n very able 
statesman. In the general breaking up (jf most of the 
Italian independent states in tiic sixteenth century, he 
found means to create and consolidate a ])rinclpalily which 
remained independent until 185fi. He had the lirniuess 
to refuse Philip IL’s first offer of Siena as a fief of the 
S]>anish crown, answering that he was an indep<mdent 
sovereign, and would not make himself the vassal of 
another. Cosmo encouraged (he arts and literature. He 
founded tho Florentine Academy and the Academy del 
Disegno, or of tho fine arts, and restored the University of 
Pisa. The Medici dynasty founded by Cosmo became 
extinct iu 17il7 by tiie death of tho Grand-duke Gian 
Gastonc. Ho was succcctlcd in his sovereignty by Francis, 
doke of T.orraine, the linsbrnid of Maria Theresa of Anstria. 

COSMOa'ONY is tho science that ti'oats of tho origin 
of the world. It is iu by no means an advanced slate; 
indee<l it consists almost entirely of n Tinmher of more or 
less plausible hypotheses, the matciials for generalization 
being very scanty. Geological invcHtigatlons afibrd but 
little clue os to an absolute beginning, for tbc oldest rocks 
known to the geologiKt arc probably derived from rocks 
older still. Astronomy, physics, and chemistry have con¬ 
tributed towards throwing n little light on tho subject. 
Modem research has tended to establish tho ** nebular 
hypothosb” of Kant and Laplace. According to this 
hypothesis (iu its present siuipc) tho space now occupied 
by the members of the solar system was filled witli gas¬ 
eous matter, which bi'gnn to condense towards a centre, and 
in so doing throw ofi* snccossivo rings, which condensed to 
planets, the central mass, still incandescent, being tho sun. 
Tho time required by tlie piiysicist for the cooling of 
the earth to Its present state is greatly less tlmn that 
demanded by the geologist for such a sncccssion of events 
AS b traceako hy geology on the assumption that tlie 


forces producing cliange in post times wore not more active 
than now. Recent investigations, among which may bo 
mentioned those of Mr. Darwin proving a diminishing tide- 
activity, have tended to upset the old idea of the unifor¬ 
mity of action of tliese forces through time, and thus to 
bring tho conclusions of tJic two sciences of physics and 
geology move into harmony. Tho spectroscope has proved 
that the coinpositiun of tho sun and planets is practically 
that of tlic earth. It mlgiil have been cx|>ccted that iu 
cooling tho heavier parts of i»ur jdunet would gather round 
the centre, the lighter poi'ts being outside. This supposi¬ 
tion is borne out by two facts: first, the avcnigu density 
of the crust of tlie earth is only lialf that of tlio eartii as 
a wli<de; secondly, tho rooks forced up fmn great depths 
by volcanic action are very nietalliferons. 

COSBIOG'RAPHY, the description of the system of 
the world, from two Greek words, which signify tho world 
or th (5 univers (5 ronsidereil us a system of order. Cosmo¬ 
graphy, strictly limited, Ims nothing to do either willi tlio 
origin and (Tcation of things, which is the subject of cos¬ 
mogony, nor witii the muta])liysical philosopiiy of tlio con¬ 
stitution of things, wliieU is cosmologj'. It is merely tho 
dcscn’ptinu of the system of tho material world as it is, or 
.*18 it npiienrs to our senses, iluntboldt's brilliant “ Cosmos,” 
or general view of (he world, Is the best cosmograpliical 
work ns yet puhl'siied. 

COSMOLOGY is Olio of tbc three division.^ of meta- 
pliysicK; tlu'se ar (5 cosmologj*, psyrhology, and theology- 
treating fd tbc universe, f»f the mind of man, and of God 
rcRpectively. It is now admitted tliat cosmology is useless, 
since it can lead to no eonclusluns hut such as aru assumed 
ill tho premises. 'I'ho abstract notion of the world con¬ 
tains wbatover ultrilmtes wc cliouse to assume as its con¬ 
stituents, and tlio iTietnphy.sieal nnalysiH of that notion 
(cosmology) enu contain no inoi-e. Gesdogy and physical 
geography with the earth, cosmogony ami astronomy with 
tho heavenly iHidies in general, 01*0 sciences of observation, 
Jiiereasiiig knowledge. They investigate, the “ how; ” cos¬ 
mology has Sought, of course in vain, tlie why.” 

COS'SACKS, a ]>eople inhaluling tlio.'^e ]>arls of the 
Russian Kmpiro which bonier on I'urkey, Poland, and Tar¬ 
tary, AS well n.s the southern jwirts of Siberim Roth tho 
name and origin of this singular people are involved in 
uneertainty. Tlie lirsi mention made of them is .about tho 
tiiim of tlic downfall of tlie Tartar dominion in Russia. Aa 
a united people they seem to luavc spioing up in Southern 
Russia out of the reinams of that dumiiiioii. Tliore anial- 
giunating with the natives and fugitives from all parts, 
tJiey gradually extended tlieir power to the Rug and 
Dniester, building towns and vilhigcs, and waging war 
against the Turks and Tartars. Tliey fortiiied tbeinselvea 
ill their headquarters on the islands of (lie Dnieper, and 
gave this Rcttleincnt the name of Setch or Seteha (meaning 
a fortified camp), while they themselves, from their local 
}K>sUion, lioro that of ZajKiroghe.s. Tliey liad not then 
assumed the name of Cossacks, nor were they known by 
it in history until l.'ilG, wlicn they liegau to act a con¬ 
spicuous part in Polish affairs. 

In 1575 Yermae or Yennolai-Timofief, exa.spGrated by 
Muscovite ojipressurs, who had subjugated the Cossacks 
of the Dun in 1540, deserted his quarters on that river, 
directed his flight along the \'olga,' destroyed the Khanate 
of Kuiclium, and then established his followci*8 iu tbc south 
of t)iheria; hence arose tho nation of the Silx*riun Cossacks. 
The Cossacks of tlie Don in 1502 accepted tlie protection 
of J^>1and, and n^it until 1C54 did tiiey return to their 
former coimectiou with Russia. In 1708, under tlieir 
hetman or leader, Joan Stcvanovitch Mazeppa, they joined 
(Charles XII. of Sw'cdcu, hut soon became again subject 
to Peter tho Groat, who disbanded and remodelled their 
“ pulks " or regiments. Tliey then repaired to tho Khati 
of Crimea, hut wero allowed to settle again 011 Russian 
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territory by tlie Kmprt*ss Anno. Here they remained until 
they provoked tlie £mprt‘S 8 Catharine by their turbulence, 
who ordered their Kotelui to l>e destroyed, the inhabitants 
to he scattered, and tiio (kissucks of tlio Ukraine to be 
formed into rc^'iinentK of Ininsars. The ZaporoghcB were 
banished to tlio pcniiiKula of Taman, and from these cjdles 
sprang the present Cossacks of tho Euxinc. In later times 
the Cossacks liavo boon allowed the tranquil enjoyment of 
their sottlomcnts, and have been exempted from taxation on 
condition of furnishing ccrlaln military contingents to their 
Russian masters. They are now distinguished by various 
noinoK, Accordiiig to the locality which they inhabit, their 
most important divisions being Cossaeks of the Don, of the 
Azof, of the CanoasuK, of the Kuxinc, and of Siberia. 

Every Cossack between tho agt*H of eighteen and forty 
is liablu to perform military duty. Kach regiment is 
drawn from one or more stanitzas ttr districts, and every 
CusHtick is required to supply himself with a horse, anna, 
and equipmeuts. The young are called out first, and men 
of advanced ago ore retained as the reserve, unless they 
voluutiMT for field duty. The ivcniite are more favoured 
than any others in tlm Russian service. In time of war 
tho period of sen'icu is unlimit<‘d; in time of peace it is 
confined to tlirce years. The Cossacks of the Enxinc, who 
arc attached lu the corps statinned in the I'egions of tho 
Caucasus nud Ceorgisi, are iiIinoKt invariably in active 
nerviec. The nominal dignity of Ataman is vested in tho 
heir-apparent to tho Russian crown. Their dress is a 
short .vest in the Polish style, large tnuisers of deep 
blue, and a black slicepskin cap. Their arms consist 
of a long spear, salire, rillc, pair of pistols, and a whip 
with a leather thong, e-illrd a nntraika, which they 
npply to their enemies’ as well as their chai^rs’ backs. 
They are mostly memlxTS of the Hussn-Creek Clmrch, 
enjoy their own independent constitution, and arc a 
purely military peojile. The Cossacks are pi'uverbially 
hospitable and ch(H!rfnl, but- violent when excited; and 
although they consider the pluudcr of their enemy lawful in 
war theft is almost Uiikiiown among them. Their mode, of 
life is in general very simple and fnigal, and the enjoyment 
of civil frccdotii has given them an indepi'tidence of mind 
which places them liigher in the social sciile timn the abject 
Russian. Tlicii* nobles are in general well educated. 

COS'TA Bl'CA, REPUBLIC OF, tbe most southern 
of tins states of Central Anjcriea. It is bounded hi. by 
Kicaragiia, R. by Panama and the United States of 
Colombia, and E. and W. by the Caribbean Sea and the 
Pacinc Ocean. The ur(>a is ubont 21,500 square miles, and 
the population is estimated at 200,(K)0. In the N. a great 
volcanic range of mountains extends from N.W. to R.E., of 
which tho highest peaks reach nearly 11,000 feet. In tl»o 
S. there is another greut range, the Montafia Dota, running 
nearly across tho country from W. to K. Between tliese 
two ranges lie broad table-lands nud plateaus, of which tho 
central, .1000 to dOOO 'ect above the level of the sea, is tho 
most cultivated portion of the repuhlie.. The chief rivers 
on tho N.E. side are tributaries of the San Juan (tho 
outlet of the Lake of Nicaragua), and empty themselves into 
the Atlantic. On the Pacific side, the Tcmpisquc, tho las 
Pedras, and the Rio Grande mo the principal rivers. 

Owing to tho density of tho forests on the Allaulic 
elope, the Ijidians arc still found living in their savage 
state. From the difi’crences in height of tho plateaus, 
the climate permits the growth of tho most varied vege¬ 
tation, rising from the lowl.and, where the cocoa, vanilla, 
and banana fionrish, tlimugli n region favourable to tho 
sugar-cane, orange, and coffee, up to the higher levels, 
where pines and oak.s abound. Its animal life is as 
raried os its vegetation. Gold, silver, and ct)pper mines 
are alone as yet worked, but the country is known to he 
rich ia iron, nickel, zinc, lead, and marble. Tho present 
. form of government arranges for the cdcctioii of a president 


evciy four years, a first and second vice-president, assisted 
by four ministers, and a congress. Tho republic is 
dirided into six provinces—San Jose, Cartogo, Heredia, 
Alajuelo, Guanaeastc, and Punta Arenas. It has been less 
subject to political changes, and more pnispcrous than 
any of the others. It became independent in 1828. Tlie 
town of San «Tosd is the capital. Columbus touched on 
the shores of Costa Rica in his third voyogo. There Is an 
external debt of about i)3,.'i00,000 sterling, chiefly held in 
England. Indians amount to about one-third of tho wholo 
population. 

CO&'TER, LAURENS JANSZOON, a native of 
Haarlem in Holland, whom the Dutch consider as the true 
inventor of tho art. of printing. He is believed to have been 
bom at Haarlem about the year 1H70, and during his life 
filled succ-essively several minor ofiices in his native town, 
as sacristan, clmrchwarden, and treasurer of tho Church 
of Si. Bavoii. His name appears in the registers of that 
church in tlie years 1423, 1426, 1432, and 1433. The 
time of his death is not mentioned. 

It is mainly upon the testimony of Hadrian Junius, who 
gave an account of the discovery of printing by Coster in 
his “ Batavia,” pnhlislicd iu 1588, that the writers of Hol¬ 
land found what they consider the undoubted pretensions 
of Haarlem to tho Invention of printing. Junius Is the 
earliest writer at present known who makes express men¬ 
tion of Coster as the inventor of typography; but ho cer¬ 
tainly wmi not tho first who asseried that tbe art was 
invented 'ut Ilaarh'rn. Other writers, among whom ere 
Scriverins (on the authority of John van Zuyren), T. V. 
Coornliert, and Guicciardini, ascribe tho invention to Haai*- 
lem. In 1856 a monument to Costers memory was erected 
in his native town. 

COSTRO'MA, the enpital of tho province of Costroma, 
in European Uussi.a, is situated at the confluence of the 
Volga and the Costroina, about 217 miles N.E. from 
Moscow, and has 24,000 iuhuhitants. The upper port of 
tho town covers a height, on the summit of which stands 
the eatliedml. In this quarter nru the government bnild- 
ings and the flower and fruit market, which is held under 
a canva.<}-covered iXMjf. Below tlie upper town, on 
slope of the hill, is another qunrtiar, hnilt entirely of stone; 
and along the high banks of the Volga runs a thUd quarter, 
consisting of a long line of neat houses of wood and stone. 
There is a Tartar suburb and mosque outside the walls. 
Costroma U an affluent and thriving town; it has eight 
asylums for the indigent, on ecclesiastical seminary, a high 
school, and a district hcIuhiI. The inhabitants ore em¬ 
ployed partly in trade and partly in the manufacture of 
linens, Berlin blue, sealing-wax, soap, leather, bolls, &c. 

COTA'RIUB, in the feudal ages, a sort of tenant who 
paid a stated ront in provisions or money, and thus held 
free socage tenuni; whereas the cotcrellus or coUethw 
appears to have held iu mere villuunge, and in a state of 
complete serfdom. They m e l>oth mentioned in Domesday. 
IVubahly the villani^ inclutling the hordarii and the cotarii^ 
were all depressed Ckoki.^. 

COTE lEOR, a department in France formed out of 
tho eastern part of the old province of Burgundy, and a 
small portion of Champagne, is bounded N. by tlie deport¬ 
ment of Aube, N.E. and E. by those of Haute Marno and 
Haute ^a6ne, S.E. and S. by those of .Tur.a and Sa&ne-et- 
Loirc, and W. by those of Nibvro and Yonne. Its length 
from N. to R. is 77 miles, from E. to W. 68. The area 
is 3382 square miles, and the population in 1882 was 
382,816. 

The department is crosst^d by a chain of hills which 
forms the connecting link between the Cevennes and tho 
Vosges Mountains, and separates the basin of the Scino 
from that of tbe Raoiie. Irving the Cevennes at the 
sources of tho river Dheunc, which forms part of tho 
southern boundary, the chain runs NJS. to within a short 
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«di8tAnce of Dijon, where it is crossed by the ix>ad from 
l^aris to Geneva; from tliis point it trends to N.N.K., and 
joins the plutcati of Lanp;rcs (on tiio ixtrders of Haute 
Mamo), which is connected at its north»easlern extremity 
with the Faucilles Mountains, an ofishoot of the Vosges. 
Tiiat portion of the chain which extends from the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Dijon to the Dhouno is properly called Cote 
■d’Or, or the “ Golden Slope,’* in allusion to the richness, 
>dolicacy, and value of the wines produced on its eastern 
•and southern declivities; but the name has been extended 
to the whole range, and hence to the department itself. 
From the mountain knot formed by the juuction of the 
Gevennes range with that of tlie Cuto d'Or, a chain runs 
H.W. under the name of the Morvan Hills, whicli forms 
tho watershed bctw«Ksn the Seine and tiie Loire. 

On the nortb-wcslcm slope of tliese mountains aro the 
transverse valleys of tlm AuIh;, the Ource, nnd the Seine, 
Ke^)arated fnnn emsh other by wooded lulls. Further south 
is the valley of tho river Arman^on, which, rising in tho 
‘mountain knot before mentioned, tlowB X.W. to the Yoniie, 
41 feeder of tho Seine; while from the same knot tho 
Armux flows S.S.W. to join the lioire, nnd the Ouclie 
X.E. to Dijon, nnd thence K. by S. on its way to tbo 
Sadne. Tho eastern slope stretches towards the Saunc, 
wliluh flows throngli n longitudinal valley of great extent 
nud fertility, nnd is navigable. At n little distance from 
the crest of the mum diain the slope bi'caks up into ranges 
of calcareous hills, the declivities of wdiich, liowcvcr, sink 
down into tho valley before reaching the Sndni. Several 
rivers of short course and small volume enter the Saune 
from the right bank. 

The Canal du llourgogne, or Oiiial do I’Est, ns it is also 
•called, has the greater part of its length in this department. 
It leaves tlie SaOue at St. .Teun-de-I^isne, and is carried ]»y 
a tunnel 2 miles long through the mountains south-west 
•of Dijon; from (his point it runs first south-west along 
the right bauk of the Ouclie, then turning nortli-wcst it 
reaches its summit level at Pouilly, beyond which it runs 
along the Amiau^on to its junction with the Yoime in the 
•department of Yonne. The Canal du Ehdnc-au-Rhin com¬ 
mences in this dcpoi'tmcut, also at the Sudue, a little above 
8t. .Tean-de-Losne. liy means of these caimls, the S:iOne, 
and llio Canal du Centre, whicli ]eav<;H the Saonc at 
■Chulop, the department has water eommunie-ation witli 
tho hlcditen'nncaD, the German Ocean, tho English Channel, 
and the Bay of Biscay. Cote d'Or is also travi'-rsi'd hy 
nine imperial and fifteen departmental roads; nnd tho 
railway from Paris to Lyons lias .a ermsidorable part of its 
length in this department, passing tlirough Sdinur, Dijon, 
■nnd Beaune. 

The valleys and plains of tho department are fertile, 
especially in the cast and south, nud they present a great 
variety of culture. Tim fields are very geniTully Inclosed 
by hedges. Wheat, maize, rye, barley, and oats arc nused 
ill large quantities, so os to aflbrd a considerable suiplus 
for exportation. Hemp, flax, oleaginous plants, fruits, 
mustard, nnd all kinds of kitchen vegetables, arc exten¬ 
sively cultivated. The ground is tilled in the plains by*the 
plough, in which oxen and horses are used, but on tlie 
hills spade-culture is the system universally prevalent. A 
large portion of the department is laid ont in grass-land, 
especially in the liasin of the Sauiie, and great numbers of 
sboop as well as cattle aro reared. Asses are used in farm 
labour. Pigs are very nunierons. Bees are carefully 
tended, and a good deal of honey is made. Gamo and fish 
aro plentiful. But tho most important source of wealth to 
the department is its vineyards, especially those of the 
Goto d'Or properly so called. This favoured district is 
divided into two parts—the Goto dc Nuits, extending 
from Dijon to Nuits; and tho Cote Beaunoisc, from Nuits 
to tho Dheune. The funner is famous for its red wines, 
the most renowned of which arc those called Homance, 


Vougcot, Chambertiu, Richebourg, and Nuits; while the 
latter produces both red and white wines, which for flavour, 
delicacy, nnd perfume arc not suTpossed in the world; but 
they do not bear transport so well as those grown on the 
Nuitonno slope. Among the red wines of flip Beaune 
slope the most famous niu those called Volnay, Pomard, 
Beaune, Peyrieure; and among tho white, MeursauH, 
Montrachot, and Gontte d’Or. Besides these famous Bur¬ 
gundy wines, a good deal of wine resembling Champagne 
is manufactured in the department, and sold as such. 

1'he department ranks tlio first iu Fninco with respect 
to the exteul of its forests, in which oak, beecdi, and elm 
are the principal trees. The chestnut does not flourisli. 
Tlie extent of forest-land, however, has greatly diminished 
within tho last fifty years, and it is said that the climate, 
W'hich is bracing, pare, and bcaltby, is becoming giudually 
colder in consequence of the stripping the mountains of 
trees. Tlie whole area amounts to 2,lid,881 acres. 

Iron, coal, marble, millstones, limestone, plaster of Paris, 
potter’s clay, «fcc., arc found. The iron mines, which lie 
chiefly in the tnoiinluins in the nortli-cast of tlie depart¬ 
ment, are among the most pnaluctivo in Franco; the ore 
is converted iuto malleable iron and steel near the minc- 
montli. There are factories of various kinds in tbo depart¬ 
ment, tho products being linen, woollen clutli, blankets, 
cotton and woollen yarn, beet-root sugar, brandy, vinegar, 
jiaper, seed-oil, beer, leather, and earthenware. The com¬ 
merce of tho department consists in tho ngricnltnral and 
industrial products already imincd, nnd in wool, hides, 
timber, oak slnves, hay, fnel-wuud, nails, and whetstones. 
The department is divided into the four arroudissemeuts 
of Dijon, Bc.annc, Chatillon-snr-Seine, and Sdmur. 

COTENTZN. See Manciie, La. 

COTSS DU NORD, a department in the north of 
France, formed out of the Haute Bretagne and a small 
part of Basse Bretagne, is bounded N. by the English 
Channel, E. by the department of Ille-ct-Vilaine, S. 
by that of Morhihan, and W. by that of Finisterre. Its 
greatest length, from E. to W., is 7G miles; its breadth, 
from N. to S., varies from 25 to 50 miles. The area is 
2f>58 square miles, and tho population in 1882 was 
627,586. 

Tho eo-ast-lino of the drparlnienl, reckoning all its 
windings, has n length of 152 miles, and presents to the 
sea a bold ivall of gianite rocks, w'hieh arc indented with 
nninerons Imys and harbours, and form several bold head¬ 
lands. A great number of small islands aro scattered 
along the coast. A district colled Xre CinctUTA Jf>r>ree, or 
the Golden Belt, which extends along the c^oost, and about 
8 or 10 miles inland, is of great fertility, producing largo 
quantities of wdicat, barley, hemp, flax, clover, and all 
kinds of table vegetables. Sea-wced, which is found iu 
great abnnd.anco on the sands at the foot of tho rocks on 
the sea-shore, is commonly used for manure in this district. 

The Armorie Hills, which cross the middle of the depart¬ 
ment from e:ist to we.st, 1j:ivo a breadth from nor^ to 
south of about 16 miles, and in their culminating poh.t, 
Mount Menez, reach a height of about 1200 feet. These 
hills are in gencml barren and stony; they aro broken by 
narrow gorges here and there, and send forth numerous 
spurs to the north nnd south, which sink gradually down 
into two hungry sandy plains, tho northern one of which 
extends to tho southern border of the Golden Bolt. In the 
interior of the department, where the farmers have neither 
sca-wced nor lime, to manure their land, agriculture is in a 
very backward state, and tbo people ore steeped in poverty 
and misery, which are increased by the decay of the linen 
trade. Here rye nnd oats are grown; draught horses, 
homed cattle of inferior breed, and goats ore reared; a 
good many sheep are kept, but as they are chiefly pa-stured 
on heatli-fand tliey arc small, wretclied, and feeble in the 
j extreme. The cider apple-tree is extensively cnltivatcd 
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tbrooghout the dopartmont, to tho ncj;1ect of nil other 
trees. Among the Armoric HUls there are somo good 
forests, but in general the range presents large tracts over¬ 
grown with broom, gurse, holly, evergreens, and other 
iinprodoptive shrubs. 

Among tlin wild animals of tho department are wolves, 
foxes, baflgcrs, roebucks, and wild boars; hares and rabbits 
are numerous; along the const and in the adjacent islands 
the numlKir of land and sea birds is prodigious. The deep- 
sea fishery nilorde employment to a great number of liunds, 
and several vessels aro engagt'd in the Newfoundland fish- 
ci'ies, BO that the deportment furiutdtos a large number of 
ex}<encnccd seamen to the French navy. 

Iron mines on; worked, and a good deal of pig and bar 
iron is manufactured. Lend also is found; slaU'.s and 
granite oro quarried. Suit is madu at several places o]i 
tiie coast. 

The linen manufacture, iiitruduecd in the fifteenth cen¬ 
tury ])y tho Baroness dc Quintin, a Flemish lady, Im sineo 
continued the staple trade of tho department, and, though 
il has declined of late years, it is still eonsidt'mble. Linen 
forms the clothing of the pr>urer classes of the population 
Loth winter uud summer, and it is hirgily exported. Ollier 
articles of tixiwt are caltlr, horses, talhiw, salt biithir, 
honey, wax, &c. Ihuidical remains and old feudal castles 
are numerous in this department and in all parts of 
Bretagne. 

TJih principal river is the Rimcc, which, rising in the 
south-east of tho Armoric Jlilts, sweeps round to iiorth- 
ciist through a gap in tlic range, and passing St. .louan-do- 
rislo, Kvran, and Dinan (vs here it begins to ho navigabhi), 
outers the sea at St. AI:ilr). By means of the Kunce, the 
Yilainc, and tho Canal dc I'llle ct liance, which, running 
from Dinan to near Rciiiies, niiilcs these rivers, tho inland 
communication between the English Cliannel nnd the Bay 
of Biscay is completed. The Aulne and the Blavet, wlticli 
flow through the deparltnent of Alorbilmn, nnd the ^Icu, a 
feeder of the Viiaiiie, lisc in tin* Routhorn slopes of the 
some range. Tho rivers that flow into tho English Cluiunul 
are famous for lovely scenery; tln*y aro short and unim- 
}>ortant, except that at IheJr mouths they generally form 
commodious harbours for small craft, and are navigable at 
high waUT a few miles inland. TJio rhief of tliom^ besides 
tho liaiico, are the (lucr, the Trieux, the Lefi', tho (juuet, 
the Kvron, the Gucssaii, and the Argnenou. 

The department is ^vided into live aTrondissemonts, 
viz. St. Brieuc, Ditiaii, Loudeac, Lmiuiun, nnd Guiugamp. 

COTHUR'lfnS, th(‘ buskin of ancient Greoco nnd 
Rome. Jt reached to the middle of the leg, or in some 
cases to the kuej*. and when not used merely for protection 
in hunting was n badge of lunk. The heroes in tr.agcdy 
always made their api>earaucc on tho stage in large 
cothurni, witli soles of great thickness, to increase the 
apparent height of the wearer. 

COTZN'GA (Ampilis) is the ty}>ical genus of the family 
Ampclidaa (CHATi’RRhJis) belonging to the division Mao- 
KiuosTRES of the order Passicues. These birds are all 
inhabltaiit.H of tho tropical parts South Atnerion, of 
wblcli tlicy arc among the most hrillijint denizens. They 
live in the forests, generally on tho shores of the Hinall 
rivjTs and in mar^y places, and feed i)riiicipally upon 
insects. Tho Blue-ribbon Cotiiiga (^Ampelii cotinya^ is 
of a fine azure-blue colour, with the throat, hrt'ost, and 
upper part of tho belly of a beautiful purple; an azure 
band separates the pur)de of tlie breast from that of tho 
helly, and from this the name of tJie bird is derived. Tho 
female of this, as of tho other species, is for moro sober in 
her colouring. 

CcmiNXAflT'SB. a genus of jdauta belonging to 
the order Rosacje.£, and to the tribe PomesB. The 
calyx-tube becomes thick and fleshy, adhering to the 
carpels in fruit, and forming what is teclmicadly called 


a ** pome,” of which tho apple is an example. In thui 
genus tho nuts do not cohere at tho centre. There are 
several sptHsies, natives of Europe, the mountains of East 
India, Mid and West Asia, Siberia, North Africa, and a 
few aro found in Mexico. Only one is British, Cotone^ 
otter vuJynrit. The petals uro rose-coloured. It is a 
native of Europe, found in Nortli Wales upon the clifTs at 
Great Onnes Head. There arc other spedes natives of tlie 
soutli of Europe and various parts of tl)o East Indies. All 
the species aro adapted for shrubberies, aud many of them 
arc vciy commonly cultivated in Europe. Cotoneatter 
mUTophylla is a valuable ornamental phont. ^^Its deep 
glossy foli.igc, which no cold will iinpur, is, when the 
plant is in blossom, ;?trcwcd with snow-white fiowers, 
which, reposing on a rich couch of green, liuve so brilliant 
an appearance that a )HH‘t would com 2 >ni'e them to diamonds 
lying on a bed of emeralds” (Lindley). 

COTOPAXI. Sec Andes. 

COTTAGES. That a large proportion of the ugri- 
cultnr.'il labourer.s of Great Britain are os yet unprovitlt'id 
with cottiiges in whieli they nnd their families may enjoy 
a moderate degree of comfort, and in wliieli the dcccuclea 
of life are posbible, uiniiot be doubted. During the last 
twenty or thirty years vigorous efforts have been made by 
many landowners to remedy this sttite of tiling upon their 
r(\spcctive estates, i)ut the great obstacle to tho success of 
these efforts has hitherto been the question of expense. In 
cxccptiomd cases cothiges H.atisf>ing all tho demauds of 
health, decency, and comfort have been built for about 
XlOfi. This, however, has only been accomplished in 
places where there was an ample supply of local materials, 
and hi most instances the cost has ^en X180, and 

even JC140. It will readily be perceived th-it the amount 
of rent which an ordinaiy agricnltur.il labourer can afford 
to pay will only yield a small percentage upon outlays liko 
these. It is CBtiuuUed that the proportion of rout which a 
cottager can manage to pay is uiio-sevcnth of his weekly 
income; comsequontly, with an income of aweek ho 
might succeed in paying a rent of ]^. Gd. per week; with 
1a week, 'It .; mid so on. It is, liowevor, generally 
conceded, that the higlirst rent which tlio or^nary agri- 
cultnral labourer can afford to pay is from 2s. Gd* to 2s. 
per week—tlio mean being 2s. a week. As XG per cent, 
is regarded as a fair retnm on cottage building, X7 1 Os. a 
year would be a proper rent to secore such a return upon 
an outlay in building a cottage of Xi26; but 2s. a week 
gives only £b 4s. a your, li is evident, therefore, that 
although mnuy generous landlords have erected admirable 
cottages at a large cost, and have let them to their labourers 
at prices which barely ndum 2^ iier cunt upon the cost, 
yet such c.xainplcH cannot be very widely followed. 

COTTSSWOLD, COTXBWOU), or COTSWOLD 
HILLS, a chain of hills stretching from tlie middle 
of Gloucestershire, in tho uurtli-costj to near Bath, in. 
tho south-west. They separate the lower Severn from 
tho sources of tho Thames. The highest point is Cleave 
Hill, 1184 feet, and the average height of the range from 
GOO to GOO feet 

COTTXAN ALPS. ScoAt.ps. 

COT'TON is a vegetable jiroduct consisting of tho fibrea 
finiToundiug the seeds of the cot ton planls, natives ohiefiy of 
tropical climates. Tho cotton plant is a member of tho order 
^lALVACRAt, and belongs to th<‘ genus Gossypinm. Cotton, 
plants have been cultivated fur such a long period that it 
is now extremely difficult to dctennhio which of the cul¬ 
tivated varieties are true Bpeeies. In Italy, for instance; 
where cotton is cnltivated, Parlatore admits only seven 
species aud two doubtful ones, whereas Todaro, in Iuh 
M onograph, published in 18/7^78, gives os many as fifty- 
tw'o s]iocies and two doubtful ones. A few of the moro 
important species will be hero eniuncmtcd. 

(jottypium herhaceum, a short-stapled cotton, is au 
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herb in temperate climates, but a sbrnb in bot climates, 


representation of this varictj, showing the leaf, flower, pod 





llerbsceous Cotton Plant {Gossj/piuni hf.rlaceum). 


growing from 4 to 6 feet high; the flowers are of a bright | before opening, pod after opening, and the seed. This is 

the common cotton plant uf India, and 
famishes such varieties as l)a(M!a and 
licrar cotton. It is also cultivated in 
the sooth of Europe, China, Japan, the 
United States, &c. 

l)e Candolle, in “L’Origino de» 
Plantes cultivJes,” 188fl, jxduts out 
that tlic Sanskrit word Karpasn refers 
tti the same plant ns the Hindustani 
word for cotton, Knpas. This gives 
a very ancient date to the time at 
which the plant was known. The 
Creeks liernn)e> oequaiuted with it in 
Bactria during the expedition of Alex¬ 
ander the Great. Thu same writer, 
Do Candolle, further considers that 
cotton was scurcoly used at all in 
Europe imtil it was introduced into 
Southern ICuropo by the Arjvbs, by 
whom it was culled Au/m, whence 
the European names. (toatn/pivm 
Stocksii is acknowledged by Masters, 
in ilookoi's work on tlio “ Flora of 
British India,” to he the truly wild 
form of GoMi/piuin hcrhtxrtnm. It 
grows on limestone mcks on the 
coasts of Sclndo. 

Coa^tffnmn burbadenaa is a shrub 
growing from d to 12 feet in height, 
and very rich in foliage; the flow'ors 
ai'o yelhiw, tiiey quickly fade and are 
followed by the fruit or “ boll,” con¬ 
taining numbers of black oblong seeds 
nestling in a white cradle of cotton. 
The cotton fibres are lung niid line, 
and easily separable from the seed. 
The principal varieties of this species 
are the New Orleans and Georgian 
cotton, and the much-esteemed Sea 
Island. This lost, the liighest-priccd 
of all oar manufacturing cottons, was 
brought in 1786 from the Bahama 
Islands, where it bad been introduced 
from the West Indies, and was 
flrst cultivated in Goorgiiu Tlie 
small islands extending along the 
coast fn)m Charleston to Savan¬ 
nah were found to bo well adapted 
for its gntwth, and hence its name 
“ Sea Island.” An attempt was 
made to cultivate it on the up¬ 
lands of Georgia; but while it 
still yielded a good ccitton, it 
degenerated greatly. This is now 
kmnvn a.s “Georgian Uplai«d." 
It is also cultivated in tropical 
Afrim and India. Do Candolle, 
in discussing the origin of this 
species, admits the great diflicnlty 
uf the question. \V’hen America 
was discovered the Spaniards found 
the cultivation and use of cotton 
generally established in the An¬ 
tilles, Peru, Mexico, nud Brazil. 
Seed bos been introduced iuto 
America from Europe, and from 
America into the Gld World, so 
yellow with a reddish spot at the base of the petal, and the the question of species is much complicated. Parlatore 
seeds are covered with a finely adhering grayish down be- admits three American spccics-^GoMi/ptfitn harbndtnaey 
neath the wool. Among our plates will !)e found a coloured Goagfjpiumldrstttumy oxiA Go*$ppium rdigiosim ' - 
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MnBtcrB unites aa CSoMypium harhnJentte^ tho seed of 
wljkli IK cliaractcrizud by Jiaviiij; only long halni, wbllo 
the Old World species have, iKJsides, a short down. 

A variety (acumlnatitvi) of the above {Goittypiumperu’- 
vlanvnt)^ a native of Ilmzil, forms the basis of the varie- 
tics of l^uth ATnerieaii cotton. It grows to from 10 to 
16 feet in lieigbt, mid produces a large yellow flower. This 
Kpocies is nt once known by itH seeds adhering together 
in kidney-sliapcd nuisscs of eight or ten; tho seeds aru 
bright black. 

(Jofsypium arhorevm (reUgioaum) Is of no commercial 
importance. It is the sacred tree cotton of India, distiu- 



Flbres of Cotton and Flnx contrasted (msfndficd 400 diamctcrB). 

A, Cotton; B, Itaw Flax; c, Mauufuctured. 

appears twisted, by which character the aduUemtion of j 
silk or linen with cotton can l)o ciusily detected. In tliiK 
way mummy^clotli WiUt kIiowii to consiNt of linen, and not 
of cotton. Tlie fibres of different kinds of cr)tton differ 
much from each otlier in fineness, delicacy, und flexibility, 
And, what is of very gixuit iinpurtoucc, iilso in staple or 
length of fibre, 

COTTON CI1I.TIVATZON AND TRADE. The 

distinctive nami'S by which cotton is known in commerce 
Arc mostly derived from tho countries of tlieir production. 
The exceptions arc Si'a Ishiud Cotton and Ui>land Cottem, 
described in the preceding article. * 

In America cotton is planted in rows uljout 4 feet apart, 
Aud tho stalks aro cut uw.ay from the first stand or Kpr<‘ut- 
ing till they are about 2 feet apart in the row. Thus 
planted, tlie boughs of tho plants by the month of .July 
lonch each other across the middles, and the entire field is 
•covered, so tliat in gpoj land not a spot of cartli can bo 
seen, except as tlie thick branches and leaves are pushed 
aside. Kui'lyin the month of August the ])ods wliicli con¬ 
tain the seed and the enveloping wool begin to burst. 
Then picking commences. As the season advances other 
pods expand, and the snowy wool pushing out from the 
crisp segments of the jwd gives a white and beautiful 
appcaranco to the wdiole field. A good yield is a bale of 
400 lbs. for each acre, and os one man cun easily plough, 
plant, and cultivate 10 acres of cotton, the labour id one 
man and a mule tliiis produces in a good season, and on 
good soil, 4000 lbs. of luntcrial for cloth. 

In India, and many of the islands of the Indian Ocean, 
the cotton plant has been cnltivatecl and its filatncnta spun 
and woven from timo imniemori.al. The Hindus imd 
Chinese, in fact, arc known to have used cotton with silk as 
a uatiomal staple for clothing 1000 years u.c., and the Kast 


gnislied by its dark-green leaves and red flowers, and is 
planted by the Hindus in groves round thrir temples, 
it furnishes a lung silky fibre, which, however, is only 
used for purposes considered sacred, such as making llio 
Urolimans’ holy thn'ad. This species is said to be wild 
in tropidtil Africa. Goaaypiwn anomalum^ according to 
Dr. Wclwitsch, is the only one truly wild in Africa. As 
natives of tlio Polynesian Islands, Parlatoro mentions 
Goaaypium sandwichenae and Gosaypium iaJiiUnae, 

When a fibre of cotton is examined under the micro¬ 
scope it is seen to consist of a series of cells placed end to 
end, forming a narrow flat tape. The dried fibre always 



Indian spinners and weavers became renowned for the fine¬ 
ness and beauty of their lawns many himdred years ago. 
With the rudest and most clumsy looking machines u 
w'oman sitting under a palm-tree on tho edgo of an oblong 
pit, with threads tied to her toes, c^uld produce a gauze 
uniform and delicate, that when wet and laid upon tho 
gi’ass the eye ct»uld barely detect a film spread over the 
green blades. In Mexico the Spaniards found cotton in. 
common use at the time of Ibeir conquest of that country. 
The Egyptians in the time of Pliny were acqumnied witii 
the use of cotton. I’lic Saracens cultivated cotton in Spain 
and Sicily in the tenth century. The manufacture of 
cotton did not rise In other countries till a much later 
period. It was not until the seventeenth century tliat 
cotton goods wero roa<)c in England, and even of these tlio 
warp was cninposcd of lincii and only tho weft of cotton, 
until the invention of Arkwright (17G9) afforded tJic means 
of producing good fabrics of cotton alone. Prom that 
date the trade in cotton in this country has gono on in¬ 
creasing witli astonishing rapidity. The quantity of cotton 
brought to Great Britain in 1764 was about 4,000,000 lbs.; 
in 1780, about 7,000,0(10 lbs.; in 1790, about 80,000,000 
lbs.; and in 1800, about 43,000,000 lbs. Tito imports 
did not increase very rapidly during the Napoleonic war, but 
in the year 1810 the growth of cotton received a perma¬ 
nent stimulus. Tlie demand, which under a state of war 
of iH'arly twenty years’ duration liad continued depressctl, 
assisted by the opening up of tho foreign trade of th(‘ 
country consequent on tho pcoco of 1816, exhibited a great 
tendency to increase, but Itccame firmly est^llslied; and 
ns a result, in the year 1817, wo received a greatly aug¬ 
mented supply. In tho next three years there was a still 
largt'r import and a corresponding decline in prices. From 
1820 to 1826 the demand contiitued in excess of the sup- 
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pljf and waa more or less so till 18B4. From that period 
up to 1846 the supply was more than equal to the demand, 
and prices continued to decline, till Upland cotton reached 
per lb. Fortunately, thou|;h the low prices of cotton 
goods had stimulated demand, there yet aecum^ted n 
considerable stock of the raw material, and in thrOT years, 
to 184fi, it increased at the rate of 70,000,000 lbs, per 
anmun. At tho end of that time it was 453,000,000 lbs. 
—^an amount of greater magnitude than had crer beforn or 
lias since been accumulated, and but fur which provision 
the failure of tlie two succeeding American crojis must 
have been more severely felt in this country. Tlie great 
falling oil’ in tho rate of supply at this pf^riud will be seen 
ill the annexed table—showing a decline in 1H4G of 
240,000,000 lbs., of whieli 208,000,000 Iha, wci*o supplied 
from tho oecumnlatcd stocks, the price, nevertheless, rising 
dis])roportionatcly from 4^rf, to l^d. per lb. It, however, 
proved fortunate that this immense augmentation of price 


took place, seeing that there enhsequently proved to bo an 
equally short supply in 1847—or a deficiency, as companid 
with 1845, of 247,000,000 lbs., of which ouly 61,000,000 
wore made up from tho stocks—the price fluctuating about 
the same mnge as in the prcvlons year. In 1848 prires 
fc*ll in six weeks from to per lb. Tho sttKks, 
however, which up to 1853, with considerable fluctuation, 
had again slowly but certainly increased, as steadily dc- 
ciineil till 1863, and the gradual rise in prices, even before 
the commencement of tho American Wai*, renewed tho 
anxiety with which tho precarious nature of the supply 
was regarded. The annexed tables will furnish tho sonrees 
whence the supply of iho raw material has been obtaimnl 
from the year 1815 to the present lime. The rate of pro¬ 
gression in some countries, and tho decline in others, in- 
di(‘atu local or constitutional advantages or disadvantagcH 
for its production. Thus the supply from each source from 
1815 to 1857 was us follows:— 


Yean. 

I'lllti'd 

BtaU‘% 

nnuU. 

Mmlitcrranewi 

(pniidiAlly 

Kgypt) 

Is. R. Tn«1I«4, 

Sliiyapi'ire, 
iui«) CVyluu. 

A W. Indira 
, aiKl BriliMh 

Oilter 

Coautrira. 

• 

i 

nniiid 

TuUU. 


Lim. 

1.1m. 

Llm. 

Mw. 

J.lriL 

Dm. 

Dm. 

1815 

64,407,2Sai 

13,1(.M,20T 

3U.460 

7.175,243 

10,341,197 

10,650,074 

100.709,145 

1816 

61,291.J*J»7 

20,131.681 

239.900 

6,972,790 

12,731 822 

3,912:,H09 

95,290/106 

1817 

C0,«0.'»,2l»3 

1U,3.TK8<;1 

44 .<532 

31,007,570 

9,713,605 

8,473>128 

126,303,689 

1818 

08.217,056 

24^87,970 

1,1094182 

67,450,411 

11.249,861 

5.723,608 

178,745,677 

1810 

C2,412,(>r>4 

»».S0O.8fifi 

J.MS.H64 

58,8.'M>,201 

7,050.763 

1.785,767 

151,153,164 

1820 

89 900,174 

29,1J*ai.6.’> 

471.6S4 

23,125,825 

6,8:)6.816 

2,040,001 

151.072/15.1 

1821 

93,470,745 

lOAl-STWl 

J.l:jl/)07 

8.827,107 

7.1.TH.980 

2.432,435 

182.5.36,620 

1822 

101.031,766 

24.700,206 

518.804 

4,554,225 

10,295,114 

1.732,513 

142,^7,628 

1823 

142,532,112 

23/I14.6U 

1.492.413 

14,«3H,117 

7.a31,793 

1,989,427 

191.402,503 

1824 

92,187,662 

21.849.552 

841.9i).924 

16.420,005 

6,209,306 

953J173 

149/180,122 

1825 

139,008,099 

33,180,072 

22,nS 18.075 

20,00.1^)72 

8,1934)48 

4,018.206 

228,0(15,291 

1826 

130,858,203 

UJi71.002 

10.308,(J17 

20.985.135 

4,751,070 


177,607,401 

1827 

216,924312 

20,716,162 

f>..372.:)r.2 

20^1.30.542 

7,1654)81 

1,338,950 

272,448/K)9 

1828 

151,752,289 

29,143.279 

7.0.'K»,rj7t 

32.1874)01 

r>vK)3,b00 

1,743,709 

227,760,042 

1829 

107,187,396 

28.878;wa 

6,049/i97 

24.rt674<00 

4,64(»,4U 

1,163,816 

222,767.411 

1830 

210,K80,:)5S 

.13,092.072 

«,42S798 

12,481,761 

3,429,247 

044.216 

2G3/)61,452 

1831 

210,33.3,628 

31.69.6,761 

8.4604>r»9 

25.805,153 

2 , 401,(186 

078/167 

288,074,853 

1832 

219,766.753 

20.109,660 

9.163.092 

.3.1,178.625 

2,040,428 

58.%4fi7 

280/)92,525 

1833 

237,500,768 

28.403.821 

1, 02(1,208 

32.75.1.164 

2,0844(02 

1,82.V)64 

203,656,837 

1834 

269,20.V)75 

19,291,306 

1,081.025 

324120,805 

2.293,704 

1,484.670 

326.876,40.1 

1835 

284,45.'3.812 

24j)86,K0;l 

8,451,0a<J 

41,429,011 

li»15.270 

2.664i)31 

86:4.702,963 

1836 

280,610,002 

27.601,272 

8,226.1129 

7.5.919,845 

1,714,.3.17 

A951.882 

406,959,0.17 

1837 

320,601,716 

20,!)40,I46 

94J2().y7i> 

51/>32.072 

l/i9,»,702 

3.210,169 

407,286,783 

1838 

431/437,888 

2t.464,rA'> 

6,40(1,466 

40,217,7.34 

1.529,356 

3.791,628 

507/110,677 

1839 

311,607,798 

16,971,979 

6,429.671 

47,172,939 

1,248,164 

5,976,008 

aK9;)96/UH) 

1840 

487.8.>0A)-1 

14,779,171 

8,J»24.037 

77,011,8.39 

806.157 

3,049,402 

5ir2,48H010 

1841 

358,240,064 

16.1371.348 

9,097.1811 

97^88,153 

1,63:1,197 

5,501,513 

487/)92,3.l5 

1812 

4l4,a‘K),779 

1.6,222,828 

4.4K9.017 

92,972,(X)9 

593,603 

4,441.250 

531,760.086 

1843 

574,738,620 

18,075.123 

9,0744)76 

65,709,729 

1.260,444 

3 . 1 : 15,244 

673,193,116 

1844 

617,218.622 

21/)84,744 

12,400.327 

88,6:39,776 

1.707,194 

5;054,641 

(>46,Ul/)04 

1846 

626,600,412 

20.157,033 

144>14.099 

58,437,426 

1,894,447 

725/136 

721/)79/)53 

1846 

401,049,S{)3 

14.74(VV21 

14,278.447 

34/i40,U3 

1,201A17. 

1,140,113 

467356,274 

1847 

8642^,291 

19,9664122 

4,814.208 

8:3,934,614 

793,933 

598587 

474,707,615 

1848 

600,247,486 

19,971.378 

7,23W1 

64.1014301 

640,437 

827/130 

713,020.161 

1849 

034,004,050 

30,738,133 

17446!)4348 

70A'35.515 

944,807 

1/)74.164 

751,469,012 

1&X> 

403,163,112 

30,2994182 

18,931.414 

118,872,742 

228,913 

2^,698 

6C3376301 

3851 

696,038,962 

10^39,104 

164)504i26 

122.626,976 

446,529 

1/1774153 

757379,749 

lf»2 

765,630^44 

26,506,144 

484)58.640 

84^)22,432 

703,696 

8/KK»,992 

929,782.448 

IBM 

658,451,796 

24,190,628 

284)53,576 

181348,160 

.350,428 

24)84,162 

BS)5,278.749 

1854 

722.161,846 

19,703,000 

23,503,003 

119,H.364.K)0 

409,110 

1,730,081 

687,333,149 

3655 

681,620,424 

24,677,952 

.32,004,153 

146,179,216 

468.452 

6/192.755 

8U1,751/).12 

1866 

780.040,016 

21,830,704 

64,6164;48 

180,406,624 

462.784 

6,4.W/)2« 

l.()23/j86/K)4 

1667 

654,758,048 

29,9104^39 

244)82,144 

2.10,338.144 

1,44:), 568 

7/180,160 

960/)18/)06 


The quantities continued to increase till 1860, when 
tho imports reached the enormous ugpnrcgate of neaily 
1,400,000,000 lbs. Owing, however, to the civil war which 
then broke out in America, tho amount received from tlhat 
country in tho following y(>nr showed a dc>creaso of nearly 
800,000,000 lbs. In 1862 it full to a point less than it 
had been for more than fifty years, and was so compara¬ 
tively insignificant os to be scarcely worth notice in 1863. 
During the three years which followed a gradual inci-cjise 
took place in the total supplies, due principally to renewed 
commerce with the Southern States, and to gi^atly 
augmented imports from the Fast Indies, Egypt, and 


South Aineric.a. In 1866 the grand total was larger than 
ill any prc'vious year except 1860. The subjoined luMo 
shows the impurfs and their value from 1858 to 1882. 

The principal feature shown in both tables is the very largo 
supply received from tho United States as compared with 
all other countries up to tho year 1860. But j>erhap8 tho 
most startling fact is the great increase in juice which 
tuuk place in 1862 and 1863. In tlio latter year less 
than half the quantity of cotton cost X20,000,000 more 
than in 1860; and even in 1866 almost precisely the s:imo 
quantity as was imported in 3 860 cost considerably moro 
than twice the amount. 
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HtttUiii, 

BrariU 

LfiTpt. 


Lbs. 

l.bh. 

Lbs. 

1K58 

833,2.37,776 

18/517,872 

88,2:12,320 

IKV) 

961,707,204 

22,478,5 K«) 

87,6b7/)56 

1860 

1,115.85KMX(S 

17,28(5,8(54 

43,954,064 

18(51 

819^06,628 

17,290.336 

40/192,09(5 

1862 

r3.624,224 

2:1.3.39,008 

69.012,464 

IHC:) 

6 394.080 

22.603,168 

93..552,.368 

1N64 

11.148.0(54 

as,017/j04 

125.4955,648 

]8(>.> 

1;L'>,K‘t2,4K0 

65,403,152 

176.838,144 

ISWJ 

520,0.57,440 

(5B/)‘22.496 

118,2(50,800 

1S6« 

628,162,096 

70,421,232 

12(5,281.,502 

IsikK 

.57 1,444.752 

98,790,768 

129.182,928 

1S(50 

4.57,.*158,911 

79,(541,908 

169/587,61(5 

1H7(J 

716,218,848 

C*1.2:3-l,688 

14:1,710,418 

1S7I 

1,013.516,216 

86,013,872 

169,92:5,9:5(5 

1872 

(S29,2{K;,.504 

112.510.608 

]7(i.45;5.3i2 

is7;t 

K $7,876,502 

72^)17,(HO 

201.2 KS.IMSO 

1871 

hK-1,l46,U32 

79..319,7T6 

171.ir>})K5(5 

is;f. 

846 ,:i. 50 ,:mso 

71,65)7,024 

1C2.K31,218 

1876 

939,660..32O 

6:4.2(>9,904 

197,955.3.2.32 

1877 

911.990.188 

51,186.160 

liH.29.6.'(;«5 

1K7H 

1,025),100,012 

21/)10..54i 

112,.511,711 

1870 

1,087,990.060 

17,(HI«),77(5 

l.97.4.'7.2iiO 

1880 

1,226,916.912 

24,144,162 

1.''*0.I7.'»..80S 

IMHl 

12il(U)8(),288 

40.12.5.:$44 

I7.“».:4I7.072 

1882 

1,141.7.32,208 

655.062.132 

149,4 IHJ ISO 

IKKl 

1.2,30.492.468 

48 593,8.8.8 

1(57.411.192 

1881 

1,204.680.608 

.3',P.f>(il,9r)2 

175028.3:56 

18S.5 

],060/>46,000 

36,070,85)6 

177,f>l.V>20 


ToUl 

liniMiiHl. 

Lbsi Lbs. Lbs. 

13si,722^7(; 11 ;vtl ,fi.12 l,(l34,rt H ,l7f5 

192.33l.>,8S0 11,801.1)12. 1,225,'J8!I,072 

204,HI,1(58 0.0<M{,O4H^ 1,.900,038,762 

:iflf),04U,148 10,201,«2S l,260,08^l,7;Mi 

302,054,628 ,96.443,072 62.1.07.3,200 

4:M,420.784 112.012.804 000.583,201 

600/>27,392 2iK).n8,112 803,301,720 

44.5,y47,0(H) KKl.O’j**-*)- 077.07.8.288 

B1.5,:«»2.2-10 M.OSO.IW) 1,377.120.0:M5 

408,317,008 .30;).'>1.0S4 l,2fi2.5:W),0l2 

403,7(tB,040 31.‘r)2.02S 1,328,081.010 

481,377,311 42.iMJl.18l 1.221,227.0.'M! 

341,530.008 7.3.rNM5.528 1,310,,307,120 

427.0.H«.i*<k> 40.710,000 l,774/>i:».080 

440.117,010 5|.42(>,70S 1,41.*>.70H (MBS 

308.375,280 6t»,201..V.r2 l,.Vi:i,008,804 

411.712.210 28.;i84,4U0 l..'i74.i>r)2.40O 

;i.S5.JM».’i.rM2 20.623,01.8 1.4S»0,300,832 

270.0:)l,424 27,320,888 1.101,831.7(58 

l!>3.(501,3(hS 1H.|01),070 l.:i:»0/»;i."».728 

101,2(K),(rH(‘ 1(5,0(10.818 1.3I1,.30(:,12K 

1K1.1;»7..520 3l/j3l,472 1.47.*..1.»(>.1»28 

2((7.000.04(» 20,740,344 1.020.25»r..O!M; 

J5»7JS3iC170 51,8011,301 1,070,(M>8;iM 

401.610,2KS 21.308.1(50 1,8I8.1U,1(W 

l«5tJ,304,(;24 14,200.210 1,721,101088 

:iol.\87.o40 i<;.:i:>7.370 i.7:3G.(.5r>.3i2 

145.L10.048 l(j/);»4.272 1.426^510^30 


•itni i!,xrp«i of Vaiuflor 

F.iportetl. ImiMrU. ImporU, 

Lbs. Lbs. £ 

140,000,600 881,732,57 30,100,1)68 

176,11,050,81.5,030 34,630,036 
260.;J30.040 1,140,500.712 3.5.750,K») 

2ifS,287.»20 D.VS.OOO.aiO 3K,6.\3,30M 

214,714.528 0O0.2.5H.7C8 31,0051,04.5 

24l,.362.4S»0 428.230,708 60.277,05.3 

241.702JIO1 048.602,410 78.203.720 

302,0084>28 675,000.3(5») Or»,(XV2,103 

388,0.52,308 088,177,608 77,521,4(Xi 

3.50,020.410 011,010,400 61,000^17 

322.02(»,18() l,005,40;i,f>30 ..19H/>.V2 

272.ilJ8 514 048,208,612 60,861,040 

2.38.17.5.810 1,101,101.280 5:1477,755 

3(5.S.2.3-1,1IMJ 1,4(»(),281.520 .y).707,M5 

21.5.581 .(«52 1,2(K),210.470 r»:i.017.457 

710.0fi2,:KMi 817,600,'.)00 54.887;i20 

26H,5Kj7.0;i2 1.;K>5,U.S1,708 5(»,0.36/i00 

2(5;),I!).5,!»(‘.8 l,2.Tl,20O,S0-1 4«..320;Mil 

20:1.060.200 l,201,lirj..5(58 40,.'MO,.516 

HkS.260,8O8 l,118.:iri.5,020 3.\ 1K>,1!)7 

117,2.57.0:16 1402,308,102 ;J.V>21,.3(;2 
188.14:3.248 1.287,01.3.080 30,278.060 

224.508,((SO 1,404,007.610 42.7(15,1.83 
207.010,01(8 1,171,167,770 43,K3I.(5I7 

2(51.OiBS.lOO l,5l.3,n3.fX)8 4fi,0512»70 
210.7SO.h(Ml 1.474,321.188 44,278832 

2r>L617/>2(» 1.485.037.702 44.1 i:U>28 
20(i;j.3H.K12 1,2151,477,604 JKJ,472,012 


It \va.s prncrally Ixlicvcd tlmt ATneiicrt’s diflicully 
would bu India's opportmuly, and tlml uft('r tlii'ir loii^ 
nKseiieu from tJio markets of llic world Hit* Southern 
Males vonld never recover their old Fupveinacy. But tlm 
capabilities of fh(‘'r soil soon jjhu’ed the cotton- 
powing regions of the TJiiiteil State.s once more in a 
l(‘adinf; posilioii, and tlicy still su](i»ly the world with 
ahundanre of the most usi'ftil sorts of eotloii. A11]ioui;li 
the suj>[)1y from India wa.s peatly aufimented for sonic 
years, tliis was duo more to its attraeliuu from otluT 
markets timn to iiicreast^d production, and the high prices 
that prevailed created but litile iin]>roveiTient iu the 
quality of the Indian jiroduct. The American variety <ff 
the cotton plant is sujierior to that of Indi.a, .and will nut 
thrive in the latter countr}', it is said, oven if the inert 
and prejudiced native cultivator would give it a fair trial. 
Be this us it may, the Indian iiianufaeturers now iniptn l a 
great deal of their raw enttou from America, lh(‘re being 
an increasing (h^mand for a better quality than the short- 
studded nud bndly-ghiiied growths of their own ccmiitry. 

Kgj’ptiuu cotton 5.H used for vaiions articles, hut chiefly 
for uaip of a coarser kind tlnin the Sea Island. 'I'lie 
length to wliieh Eg)’ptiau cotton is usually spun is from 
60 to 100 Imnks to tlm ptmnd. I'he quality has been 
much improved of late years. Nanki.cn coll(jn is of a 
ver)' short fibre, from § to 1 inch Icmg. Its brown c<dour 
is considered iu he a mere degeneration from the whiti*. 
If a number of seeds taken from pods of perfectly white 
cotton be sown togctJter, a few of the plants are sure to 
]m)duce <nily brown cotton. Brazilian cottons arc in good 
repute, and rcceh'c the diflerent apd>cllutionK of Bernambuco, 
Bahia, Maceio, Maranham, &*c. The Pcrnanibuco enjoyed 
for a long period the reputation of being eujjerior to any 
other than Sea Island. Pernambneo is the principal 
eotton-gruwiiig province. The interior }>obsesses inex- 
iiAUStihle fields, where cotton grows wild; and witli the 
formation of prop(T roads, its ])rodne.tion has h4!(6i of late 
years greatly extended. Brazilian is principally a warp 
cotton, and is used for inferior qualities and coarser makes 
of ordinary goods. 

Until within the last few years the mnnufactnrers of 
Continental Kuropo obtained their cotton wool from tlie 
supplies landed at Britisli iK>rt8. But their consumption 
has become large enough to cneonrngc the accumulation of 
stocks at the chief continental ports, which now receive 
cargoes direct from the producing countries. The large 


(piaulity of Indian cotton u.sed on the Continent was 
fornierl>^dl bronglit to Knglaini round the Cape of Good 
}I(>j)e, alid then reshif)p(*(l. Now* the most of it is sent 
from India direct to Mediterranean }>ovts through the Sue/* 
Canal, at a gre.at sa\ing of liii'c and expense. In consc- 
qurnee of tlicM! elumges the i*ehljlpmcnt of raw cotton 
from this country, once an extensive and lucrative business^ 
has very greally deercuM'd. With new* facilities of eom- 
muiiieation nod tmnsport, not a few of our own spinners 
IKJW purebasu their inuterial in the countries where it is 
grown, thii.i bringing the plantation and the factory 
together, and Fuviiig tlu^ profits and commissions that go 
into tile ])uekutM of midillD-meu. If this country is to 
maintain its eottou-mauufncturing supremacy the middle¬ 
man profit mu.st in time be rcuiovt^, and the rapid 
truusinissinn of news in tliese days is helping towiurds this 
re.siilt. Before the days of sulnnarino cables, early infor¬ 
mation, was s])eeml to the few; now oviiry circumstance 
aflc'otiug the enips and markets in any part of thu world is 
known at oneo to the many. The deliberate movoments 
of ail older generntiou haw given place to a high-strung 
activity, which finds the electric current itself scaicely 
swift (‘noiigli. 8o lino is thu bulnuco of supply and 
demand that the vaguest rumours disturb its equilibrium; 
so sensitive tlie touch between seller and buyer that prices 
ui*(‘ daily ni.irked to the thirty-sceond part of a penny. 

For monufucturing purpoi^s three kinds of cotton am 
necessary — viz. the long stajdc, the medium staple^ 
and tlie short staph'. The long staple is mquired 
for the warp or longitiulinal threads, and no other 
quality of cotton is of sufliejent strength and lengtli 
to spin into thu fiiu'r numbers, i,e. above 50's, and even 
for the low'er numbers it w*ould still lie used wem it as 
cheap as inferior descriptirms of cotton. F(^r the highest 
numbers Sea Island is indispeiisublc. The medium staple, 
though largely used for making the warp, is chiefly 
required for the weft or transverse threads, for which tlio 
lung staple cotton is not adapted, and could not be as 
advantageously u&ed, even if it were of no higher value. 
The short staple cotton, used almost exclusively for weft, 
is adapted only for inferior descriptions of cloth, ancl 
though it may Imi combined with tho medium staple, it cun 
only be iu slender proportions. As tho quantity of cotton 
used for the weft is often five times as much as is required 
for the warp, and the medium staple is the best adapted 
fur the puqiosc, and as it is also largely employed In many 
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cases for making tlic warp, ns in 32'8 atul otljors, an all 
but unlimited supply nf tins de-scription is needed as com¬ 
pared with cither the long or short stajdc varieties. 

In an important sense of the word the inanufactnro 
of cotton begins at the plantation and the gin-lmuse. 
Cotton wool is, in reality, a species of hair or do%n that 
grows out of the seed and envelops or wraps it. The sc^ed 
is Komew'lmt smaller than the common pea, and when thn 
down or lint is pulled away from it, shows a hluek and 
rather oily husk. The weight the se«*d is about thrire 
that of the enveloping wool. Thus 1200 lbs, as it comes 
from the field will be wpanited by tlio gin into 300 lbs. 
of lint and 000 lbs. of seed, i'lic sepai*alion* of this 
seed from the cotton is the first process requii*ed to 
prepare it for the market, and is cfl’ected by varirms 
methods, but chiefly b}' means of a gin, eousistiug of a 
series of saws revolving betwmi the interstices of an iron 
bed upon which the cotton is jdansl, the fibre, Isdng 
<lnvwn through llin slits in the ]m*( 1, leaving the seeds 
behind. The gins first used broke the fibre more or less, 
and were espiT,ialIy injurious lo the long staple cotton. 
T'lio Macartliy gin, an American jn\enlion, si*parates tin* 
#iecd from the cotton without oecasioiiing any injury to the 
staple, tlie cotton being drawn by a roller eovend u'ith 
leather between a metallic ]>latc fixed laugeiilially to llie 
roller and a blade moving up and d<»un in a plane im- 
ineiliatcly behind and parallel to the tixed ])late, the se< ds 
being foreed out by tbe notion of llie niovalde blade. 

COTTON UANUFACTURES AND fUADE. 
Cotton was woven fiy the Hindus and (Tiincso many een- 
tiirie.s before the Christian c)*a. TJu* Tg^’ptians are sup¬ 
posed lo have imjHirtcd woven <‘otli»u hefeie tbe jilaiit was 
cultivated in their e,oiiiitn\ and the IJonians received 
woven cotton from India long hefoje tin; jdant was known 
in Europe. 

The first I'himpenns who spun and wove rertton wito the 
Italians of the commercial rejaiblics, who had bet-oino 
familiar with the mutma) while oxereli'iiig their trade 
as merchants between Kurope and tbe East. From the 
tenth to tbe thirteenth centunes cotton goads were inami- 
factur^d to a large extent by the iMoors of Spain, especially 
li course variety to which they gave the name? of ./tfst*', 
whence onr “ fustian.” The oilier nations of Kurojs* 
learned the manufacture of cotton, not fr<»in the Mooj s of 
Spain, but from tbe Christians of Italy. The art travelled 
from Italy to the Netherlands, mul thence to ICnghnul, 
where it was first practised i*arly in the seveiitccnl li century. 

The extension of this manufacture has been far more 
rapid in England than in any other country. The details 
given under OonuN CrLTivATii>x axd TuAin: will 
show, by the quantity of raw cotton im]iortod in dillercnt 
years, how largely the manufaetiire must- have iuen'ased 
year by year. The factory R}stem, now so closely con¬ 
nected with the cotton nmnufuctnre, arose out the 
invention of complicated picei*s of machinery, which could 


not be worked in tbe cottages of the weavers. About 
1700 .1. Hargreaves invcnti'd a carding engine to assist 
in btraightcniiig the fibres of cotton. In 1707 tbo same 
ingenious man invented the spinning jenny, by ^’hich a 
number of threads could be spun as easily as one tliread by 
the old spinning wheel. The saving of labour which this 
machine effected roused tho jealousy of the spinners, wlio 
for a time prevented the new machine fnun coming into 
general use. This opposition, however, being overeoinc, 
the spinning jenny became generally nsed for spinning 
w’cft threads in the niunufacturc of cloth wherein linen 
threiul formed the warp. In 1769 Arkwright patented 
his spinning frame, by which cotton yarn could he woven 
strong <*nougli for waiqi threads. All attempts to produce 
fine muslin, although India-spun yam was used as weft, 
were for many years altogether fruitless; but in I7H6 
Sainncl Crompton invented the mule jenny, by wliidi yarn 
was pnidueed much finer and softer than any beforo 
wrought iu this <‘onntry. 

This train of inventions led to an astiinisbing increase of 
maiiufaclun;. lint the manufacturers >vcre for a time 
subjci tcd to miieli discouragement, from the dct<'nniimtii>ii 
of the revenue officers to ttiarge for cloth composed wholly 
of cotton double tlio duty payable upon calicoes w<i\eu 
with linen w’nrji ami printed for exportation, and also by 
proliibiting tlielr »ise at lionie. With some difficnlty on 
Act of Pailiament was obtained for removing these obslaclos 
to the devclopmont of the manufacture, wbicdi from that 
time was prosei-uti'd with a great and continually arcclcr- 
ated rate of increase. Of the inventors who gave Do* spur 
to this industry', Hnvgrc*avps and Cnimpton died eomjinra- 
tively ptior, while Arkwright was enabled to acdinnulate 
(‘iiorinuus w'caltli. 

Arkwright brought out a suecesslon of itnprov(*nients in 
the various processcK of tho !nannfaeturo, and sinee liK 
time every year has added to the number, until the pu¬ 
paring and spinning machinery lias ri’anlied an cxIuot- 
dinary degree of perfec.lioii. Cott(>n »Sj’«nms<j.J 

Tho first successful attempt to tccarc by niac-hineiy via^ 
made in 1785 by Dr. (’artwrlglit; and Mr, MonteiDi of 
Glasgow w'as tbo fir.st person to make use of tbr m*v\ 
meDuid on a huge scab*. Ihidelifle added efllelemy to tin* 
power-bHims by inventing in 1804 the divssiug or staieli- 
ing machine. 

Conjecturing the jagniy elmraeter of llio trade less tlmn 
a century since, and then realizing the colossal proportio ns 
to w’liich it had atlaiued in 1860, it seems scarcedy cu-drl.U 
that Mieli })rogress should have been made. The caus< « l 
this Tnarv'cllous prosperity was tlie result of plentiful sup 
plies of tlic raw material at a low nangc of prie(*s. '11 1 
inercasc of onr exjiort tnule. for the sixty years fu*m 18 < 
to 1884 may be seen in tho annexed table, wldi h gi\>' 
the average animal quantity mid value of both lt^hhIs .n; 
yams in quiiiquenninl periods. Fuller details of the trod* 
in 1883'-ii-85 arc given in the tables in the follc»w ing 
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C»itun (aOMtlt- 








TotAL 






1 


Yalno. 

Qtiaritity. 

V.iluo. 



Yds. 

£ 

Lbs. 

£ 

£ 

<1820.24 

29;s.2f.O,5C7 

1433,493 

21.427.732 

2.718,277 

16,921.770 

1826.29 

34c;j)70,<j(>5 

13.410,712 

40.^131.108 

3,60.3.185 

16,973,807 

laao-H 

476,817, 

14.0(17,638 

70,247.712 

4,.‘>19,3t2 

18.B16it5U 

1836-30 

n20,lil(;.9l7 

10,600.026 

90.02H.(kK6 

C,014/>92 

23,210,917 

1H4(M4 

848.233,402 

10,665,003 

1.11,00'1.;)78 

7,204,459 

23/eo,!62 

1846-49 

1,100.7U4,S»61 

18,214.707 

140.6(}H.,'10() 

7,687,037 

24m,744 

1860-54 

l,6ao,190,612 

23,884.743 

113,000.616 

6,061,784 

aoAio.oi? 

1866-59 

2.108.112,850 

32,004.005 

183.2.‘W.K32 

HA014>48 

40,(>6»,ni3 

1860-64 

2,190.808,681 

89.076.623 

12.3,608,737 

8..'i02,460 

47,670,073 

1866.69 

2,660,H()il,U(M 

68,929,963 

161,098,080 


67.483,301 

1870-74 

3,401,804,720 

67,8.31,3X9 

206,40.6.818 

16,808,260 

73,199,578 

1876-79 

8,681,208,268 

65.050,963 

232,443,602 

12,671,202 

67.722.246 

1880>84 

4,616,636.760 

62.675.906 

248.017,860 

13,050,677 

754)20.483 
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TASLES OF THE VALUE OF COTTON TAUN, WECE-GOOOS, AND SIANUFACTUBES EXTOBTED FROM 

THE UNITED KIN(iD03I IN 1883-84-85. 



Quantity. 

Valuu. 

■unniity. 

Valiii 

Quantity. 

Vsloo. 

Cotton Yabn:— 

JibH. 

£ 

Lbs. 

£ 

Lbs. 

£ 

Riipsiii 

3.270,000 

244,303 

14)00,100 

167,233 

1,706,900 

148,668 

Swcilt-n mill Norway,. • 

4,00<,U00 

219,436 

4,736.300 

214A27 

4,431,700 

103,163 

DonmurJc,.. 

4.08!),200 

170.018 

4,406,000 

167,918 

4,161,200 

161.226 

{{•Triimiy ... ... 

38,305,000 

2,101,234 

39,407,;K)0 

2.168.115 

32,754,600 

1,724,225 

llodutiil.. 

40,.'l05.(MXi 

2,025/>68 

46.l2KJiOO 

2,3(K)4)22 

41,672,900 

1,061,566 

j |{clfi:iuin,. 

1.5,485.200 

8(:i,6»2 

13.1774K»f» 

770,5109 

12,218,100 

656X69 

l**riiiirc,. 

14,f»4r».2(X) 

RVi,405 

14-314.000 

874,204 

14,764,9(10 

831X26 

Itttiy,. 

1(),(S01400 

746.1.58 

14-59:1,7(X) 

65i-),327 

13,015,100 

609,509 

AiiHtrian Toiritorios,. . 

4,.T27.(?00 

20S.826 

3,362,800 

146.7(16 

2,CK»7,100 

99.226 

KoumauiAf. ..... 

0,42.‘tJI0ti 

:i7r>.02(; 

(5,996,8(.H) 

282,271 

7A57dK>0 

288,8.51 

1’tirkcy,. 

10.800,(100 

«»8,H6(> 

19,r»3fi.5()0 

883,828 

19.454,300 

8:J8.(«H) 

. 

,5.0:12.2(10 

loy/iso 

:i.467.<N)0 

150.369 

4.202.2(H) 

174,790 

('hum and lioug-KoDg, . 

13;i7(>,7(>U 

611.712 

1.5,7214100 

61.5.929 

20,.373,900 

783,308 

455,701 

fiftpai),.r . 

20,12l»,l00 

76.3,327 

23,134,S(H) 

835,820 

12,687,200 

UrltiKh Eaut Indies— 
liombay,. 

15-337.800 

860,462 

14.666,600 

875.006 

14,728,500 

79.3/X3 

Madras, . • • • . 


615,112 

1 : 4 . 15 : 4 ,2(K) 

72.5,846 

9,626.200 

17,166.900 

6004H'>7 

JU'tigal,'. 

l(i,234.N<K> 

1,070-314 

17,912,600 

1,197,017 

982,704 

Straits Suttlomcnts, 

a/HKi-'tOCi 

16!l,125 

3,2K7,:«X) 

169.<’i$6 

2,915.760 

147X14 

(Jeyloh,. 

185-'i(K) 

8,2.59 

1I6,(K)0 

9.086 

9.3.(KK) 

6,364 

Other Cuuntrios, • • • 


621,425 

10,632,100 

005, ObO 

0Ai7,2OO 

610X21 

Total,. 

2(U,772,(XK) 

13,500,732 

271.(177,960 

13,811,707 

245,732,900 

11X59,113 

('OTTON- Mantfactubxs:— 

Yds. 

£ 

Yds. 

£ 

Yds. 

£ 

(Jornmny,. «... 

47,0-12,(«X) 

797,362 

4fi,7.5lV)00 

82.1.084 

44.710.7<)0 

758,6.38 

ilollaiid,. 

:M5.7r)2,(H>0 

561.293 

47.:mi,4(K» 

705,221 

39 667,000 

668,745 

dclghim,. 

A'j/itT.WK) 

HI1.73iJ 

59,.8S9 600 

871.999 

51X27,60(1 

777,3J)7 

F raiipp,. 

6«,.377-f«»0 

1.091,813 

50,5S9,J(H» 

1,023,131 

45,052,000 

876,371 

Portugal, Azores, and Madeira,. 

£tO,710.iM)0 

W).740JXIO 

61.3.979 

54,924,-KK) 

690,479 

49,247,400 

627,220 

Italy. 

1.214,739 

86,719,(XK) 

1,119,134 

8j,5(>6.1(X) 

1X67X67 

Anstriau Ten'itories, • • . . 

io,ioi;kh.» 

132,33:1 

8.1.38,000 

104,141 

6,449,000 

76,156 

(Iropce,. .. 

34.022,1(10 

621.437 

42,0.'>4-500 

519.470 

29,921X00 

863.801 

Turkey,. .. 

320A5»5,iHK) 

4.201.038 

311,077,8(K) 

3,800,27.3 

316^36,300 

8,698,262 

K^ypt. 

1(14.021,{X»0 

1.703.219 

124,250,500 

1,236,125 

142,491,400 

1X14/88 

West Coast of Africa (Foreign),. 

rd,410.('>(K) 

789,666 

58-4)2.800 

710,442 

41,88.0-300 

480X74 

United BtatcH.. . 

()24>12.20f» 

lJ)57.fi«0 

5:1,302.200 

l,4n8,(U>4 

46,1.'>4,300 

1,218,356 

Foreign West IndiCB, .... 

o.vjaj.ooo 

1,19.3,437 

8-I,(j0;4^401) 

961,074 

77,170,700 

836,216 

Mexico,. 


485,!)68 

30.470.000 

862,090 

26,777,160 

36,911/100 

806,968 

Central America,. 

42,(i(Ui,2U0 

466,214 

46/>52,109 

515,304 

392,951 

United 8tatea of Colombia, . . 

0.3,0.50,400 

626,915 

42,231,000 

490,678 

22,236,700 

244,840 

Venezuela, .. 

.37.022,100 

425,207 

:i:4/iJ04KX> 

873.521 

13,601,100 

162,490 

llrozil, ... , .. 

2044Wi),l00 

2,581,158 

439,078 

209,101.700 

2,611,271 

190,096,700 

2,188,491 

Urupimy,.. 

30A(>!(,(KiU 

42,688.600 

671,051 

25;)30,000 

836X7(; 

Argcutl'ue Kcpiiblic,. 

84,.347dKX) 

l,16-l.979 

72.6S4.100 

978.146 

66,212,200 

836.227 

Chili,. 

63,748,000 

065,871 

49,120,4f)0 

691,481 

41,843,600 

20,033,900 

399,813 

I’eru,. 

17,248;i0y 

370,625,000 

223.460 

3l,88«,4U0' 

389,691 

2.39,446 

and 11ong>Kong,. . . . 

4,105.150 

09.5.288,0(K) 

4,197,100 

623,927,000 

6.291,281 

Japan, ... 

4.5,3.30,400 

529,819 

45-3.54,200 

407A2U 

45,391,400 

496,288 

Dutch PossoKslouH in India, . . 

127,4.5{U»UO 

l,574,iK») 

120.4.'I8,400 

1,485,259 

103,13.'},200 

1,220,798 

rhlUppino Iblauds,. 

r>.3,f»yf>-soo 

706A94 

39.786,700 

510,039 

191.418 

66X36,900 

610,765 

(libraltur. 

15.600,000 

2 (r 2 . 02 K 

1.5.756,100 

14,703/100 

167,728 

Malta,. 

24,200/100 

2H8.(K>2 

26,049,200 

275,763 

681.101 

27X27,400 

807,160 

West CoaRt of Africa (British). , 

45.115.300 

554.032 

47.1fi.3,(XX) 

31,694X00 

871,066 

British North America,. . . . . 

65.014.8iK) 

1,116,471 

29,056.000 

679.6.^3 

33,245,800 

629,196 

** W.lndia IslandR & Gulanaj 

62.813,7(H) 

679,0.50 

45,930,500 

674,.%‘2 

89,558X00 

487X13 

** PoaseRsionB in 8. Africa. 

l&dHi4,a)0 

276,768 

21,357,100 

359^6 

22X39X00 

866,064 

British East Indlea— 

Bombay, •••••••• 

5064)45,400 

6,401,128 

602.260,400 

5,956,246 

60.3,376X00 

6X30,16$) 

Madras, 

1,280.912 

llt),145,000 

1416i«R 

98,629X00 

1,080,97.3 

Bengal,.. 

1)47,782,700 

9,790,201 

921,170,500 

8,711A30 

062,624,900 

8,867,127 

Straits Settlementa, • . . 

126,720.200 

1,311.082 

127,4.36,500 

1,298.236 

121,167X00 

1,168,261 

Ceylon, 

194^3,(KH) 

237,1(3 

21/j07,000 

261.280 

10,461,660 

127,154 

Anstmlasia, ........ 

H(S,734,200 

1,619,810 

99,756,800 

1/!62.510 

110,492,700 

1,998;H9 

Other CoiintrioB, •••••• 

173,128,700 

2,260,484 

151,875,700 

1,996,»07 

147,486X00 

l>«2;i&8 

VV holly of Cotton— 

UiihieHched or Bleaelied, • . 

3,136,180,200 

34,161,833 

.3,095.963/iOO 

31,856X89 

3,150,118.700 

80X66.6,30 

Printed, Dyed, or Coloured, . 

14170,932,200 

20,831,161 

1,321,236,400 

19,795,713 

1X24,160X00 

17,701,853 

Of Mixed materials, Cotton pre* 
domiuatiin;. . .. 

22,776,100 

651,672 

280,800 

8,806 

204X(X) 

• 6,443 

Total,. 

44>38,888/iOO 

55,534,166 

4,417,481,000 

61,661,468 

4,374,478X09 

48,273/26 

Lace and Patent Net, • . • . 


2,707,604 


2,452,167 


2,381,143 

noBici7— 

Stockinga & Socks,. doc. pairs. 

1,706,675 

536,.315 

1,820,865 

660-516 

1,731,607 

610X30 

Other kinds. ....... 


634^2 


5l0,a5.3 


874.428 

Thread fur sewing, . . . L1 )k. 
Other Manuthetares, unonnmoruted! 

Total Cotton Manufkotures, 

14,143,100 

2,361,118 

14,682,300 

2,472,160 

15,050,000 

2,360,146 

1,162,680 

62,936,025 

1,259,4&5 

68,926,101 

1,197,044 

65,112,931 
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From these figures it will b« seen that during the a])Ovo 
period our export trade steadily expanded to more than 
teu times its amount iu tlie year 1820, and that its value 
mcreasod somothing like 450 per cuut., uotwithstanding 
the great reduction in tho price. In 1800 the unfortunate 
civil war broke out in America, and tlieu ensued that 
calamity which overwhelmed the cotton trade. 

Of conrso, the calamity was most severely felt in the 
manufacturing districts around and within I/incashire. 
TJ)u solo stay and staff of tliu vast populutlou here failed, 
un<l tho poor law oficred the only visible means of existence. 
T'ho wealth of tho cotton districts contributed with admir¬ 
able liberality; but it was due to a great national impulse 


that a sum amounting to about jC 2,000,000 was promptly 
raised for tho ])urpo«e of relief. In 1873, when it was 
decided to close tho accounts of the fund and appropriate 
the balance, there remained a surplus of X130,000 which 
it was decided lu upjiruitrinto to the building and partial 
endowment of a convalescent hospitul for the cotton 
districts. Tho pi*cs8uro of the catastroplio was further 
niitigatod by the passing of an Act of Parliament under 
which loans wc;ro granted by tho government to local 
boards, for tho execution of ]ml)lic works. 

Tho following table gives thn most recent statistics of 
.my interest in eonuecUuu with tho cotton factories of the 
United Kingdom:— 




Niim.'of Cliil- 



Total Number 


II 

ren workitif? 



nf l*t‘nion« 

tax: 

fio 

lluir ‘Jiiiiu. 

8 

Jr « o « 

Eiiiployoil. 

g:e 


Knolasd and Walks:— 

Bpltming Factorlog, .. 

Weaving Factories,. 

Spinning and Weaving Factories, 
Other Factories,. 

Total,.- . . . 

Scotland 

Spinning Factories,. 

Weaving Factories,. 

Spinning and Weaving Factories, 
Other Factories,. 


23.070,184 3,857,521 — U.lOl S.CIW 13,001 

7a‘» 218.H9H| 4,918' 7,6.S<i 5.4<^ 

58214.8Ui,081 2‘J2,020!271,062il2,l9; lO.OWH 14,17T 
145 12fi 192 

|2,r>79 a8,489,H(a 4,ir)0,444!4! i2;M7l 33,70.5 


37 687,099 612,974 230| 420 

3l>l » — 13,649! 1H9 

14 37)1^500 13,0201 190 

— 4 


Total,. 8{»1 626604 iX)! 


Ikrland:— 


8 piniiing Factories,. 

d5/>62 

1,480 


11 

WoavlDg Factories. 

— 

— 

1,956' 


Hplnning and Weaving Factories, 

Other Factories,. 

41,234 

252 

730' 

1 

Total,. 

7«,79G| 

1,732| 

2,r>8(i 

12 


ObAKD Total, , ..| 2 ,G 71 39 , 527 , 920 j 4 ,tJ 78 , 77 o] 514 ,{Hl 33,200 


07.910 40,244 05,210] 7<1.552 

59,700 25,0i8 3f»,4:)l OT^Wi] 

108;i27 62,020 78;i9 124,327 

2,607 l/)96 MU 2,792, 

2.38,676 118;i78 1HQ.4H5 271.02;i 

10.400 1,682 11,172| 

0614 761 961 0612| 

0520 843 1,103 7,021 

156 70 62 15( 

24,390 3..302 4,481 

212 43 81 223 

('•80 200 208 (iHO 

213 90 124 214 


1,105 339 5a3 i,ir 

2C-1,1T1 122,070 lS3,472j297,43 


A conipurison of some of tho cori'csponding figures for 
18(i8 nIiowr that, between that year and 1884 there 
t>rcurred a surprising odvaince iu the cottuu industry in 
the United Kingdom, and this expansion, we may remark, 
took place ahnobt entirely in the ten-year period of 1808-77. 

'fhe total number of spinning sphidlcs and looms iu the 
entire cotton trade of tho country was as follows :— 

Spinniag Spindlea 
1808. 1884: 

In spinning mills, . . • • 15,720,760 ... 24,800,000 
In spinning and weaving mills, 16,273,240 ... 15,200,000 

Total, - 32,000,000 ... 39,600,000 

Looms. 


1838. 1884. 

In weaving mills, .... 160,000 235,000 

In spinning and weaving mills, 220,000 280,000 

Total,, 880,000 515,000 


The Increaso in tho number of spinning spindles in tho 
period above mentioned was 7,500,000, as against an in¬ 
crease of only 4,000,000 between 1858 and 1868; and it 
is a singular fact that the rate of increase of the spinning 
spindles in Lancashire between 1868 and 1884 greatly out¬ 
stripped that in other districts. Of tho entire increase of 
7,500,000 spindles, no less than 6,400,000 were in Lan¬ 
cashire. The singular concentration of tho industry in 
I^ancashire (more especially), Cheshire, and Yorkshire, is 
shown by tho foUowbg figures 


Spinning Spindles. 

1868. 1834. Increase. 

Lancashire, . 24,160,955 30,562,781 6,401,826 

Cheshire,. . 2,998,080 4,517,192 1,619,112 

Yorksliire, . 2,376,517 3,288,586 012,069 

Total, . . 29,535,552 ... 38,368,559 ... 8,8.33,007 

The increase of spindles in these three counties alum* 
exceeded tho entire growtli of the country, and a compnri.sou 
of the actual figures sliows that in other ports of the United 
Kingdom no fewer than 1,.305,101 spindles were extin¬ 
guished. A still more rcmarkablo tciidcucy towards tho 
concentration of the cotton industry in I^ancashirc is 
observablo in the weaving swdiou of the trade. The ag- 
gi'Cgatc inerca.sti in looms, as shown above, was 135,682, 
utid of these Lancjushin! figured for no fewer than 131,167. 

Kut notwithstanding this enormous expoixsion, it is 
probable that never in the history of tho cotton industry 
had Laucashirn eiicumitorcd such an onlcol as that which 
occurred iii 1879-80. The busiDe.ss done was utterly 
nnprofit.a])bs limited liability compmics paid no dividends, 
largo numbers of mills stood idle, while tho failnro or 
retirement of many houses tliought to bo ns solid as the 
Bank of Knglaiid added to tho general gloom. Iu sub¬ 
sequent yeai'H the trade recovered itself to a great extent, 
niid incr4mcd manafacture somewhat compensated for a 
clos(!r rate of profit. 

The cause of this diminution of healthy and profitablo 
vitality in our cotton industry is not difficult to find. Many 
of those countries which liithcrto w'c hud supplied largely 
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with cotton goods, made great progress in providing for 
thcnisclveH. India, wliifh /onnerlj depended wholly upon 
US, now manufactures largely for !ie*i*self; America, which 
was one of our best cuf«t<»m»Ts for manufactured cotton 
goods, now competes with ue in our former markets; while 
the continent of Europe is yearly su]>plying more and more 
of its reqairements from its own spindles and looms. As 
might l>o exjsflcd, America is, and will probably be, our 
most formidable comjHitltor in unr stajde industry. She 
has coal and iron in prodigious abnndancc, the finest and 
most ninplo I’esourccs of raw iiialerlal, and a great, ingenious 
and imliistrionH popnlatioj]; and for some years American 
nianufaelurcrs have shown an eager spirit of improvement 
and mmomy, combined with a remarkable aftlnence of 
mcebanical invention. 

licJiring this in mind, it cannot but be regarded ns rather 
anomalous that the enterprising people of the United States 
should have been content so long to send llieir staple Ihon- 
sands of miles over sea and land to be tlienec returned in 
the slia{>e of the nianufnctiired article. This seems t(» have 
occurred to the American government, for in 1881 tl>o 
United States consuls in numcnius parts jtf the world wonj 
directed to report such facts as might inform American 
inill-owners of the condition of the trade in the varinns 
countries, and such details as would enable them “to judge 
whether tlicy ciun or eaimot j)rolllably compete for tlicir 
fair proportion of the irmle.” The circular sent to the 
consuls obserx'ed that “ in the matter of raw material tJic 
American manufacturers have .nn importmit advanlugo over 
all ethers. It should follow that the country pre-eminent 
for its production of the jaw material should be equally pre¬ 
eminent for the manufacture of the same into nil the vari¬ 
ous fabrics into which this staple enters, all other conditions 
being equal.” The circular is only one of many indications 
of u strong intention entevtuiiuHl by tlie American pcojde 
to avail themselves fully of all tlie advantagi*K given by 
]»os 8 essing tlic best and most proiitie supply fif raw inate- 
I'tul. This is the cAse not uolv in the noj'thern stales, but 
in iJio cotton-growj'ng stales f*f the snutlu In 1875 there 
were only dHOjfiOO spindles in tlie fifteen southern stales, 
but the saving in cost by being able to spin tlie yarn directly 
by the side of the cotton field was so obvious that in 188d 
tlie number bad increased to upwards of 800,000, wlnle the 
entire number tliroughout the States was aisiut 1J ,0tl0,000. 

England had in J 885 a much larger jiroductivc power of 
cotton manufacturo than the whole of America, Europe, and 
India cumbhicd, our spindles numbering nearly 40,000,000 
ont of a total of 71,‘25(1,000 in the world. It will there- 
fni’c he a long time before America with its 11,000,000, 
Elinqs: with 10,000,000, or India with 1,250,000 spindles, 
can equal us in productive capacity, liut in order to secure 
our advantages, there must first be wise and sustained 
national cflbrts to open new outlets; the intelligence of our 
operatives must be raised by diil'using ftomc measure of 
teelmical instmoth n; and our employers must slvive to 
improve and et«nomIzo all their processes. 

COTTON SPINNINO* Tlie raw cotton undergoes a 
variety of processes preparat-orj' to the spinning of it into 
the fonn of yarn or thread. Tlie first proceeding is that 
of iitixing th«! contents of dinerent bales together, to 
equalize* the quality. The cotton, when unbaled, is spread 
into layers so as to form a stack or “ mixing,” the number 
of HUperitnposed layers being made to correspond to that 
of the bales that have b(‘en o]>cm‘d. The cotton Is llicu 
turn by the worker vertically from tlie sides of this heap 
or “ bing,” by a rake, to feed the inachino, called the 
“ opener,” shown in Plate I. fig. 1, which represents the 
working parts of Lord’s cotton ojiener. The cotton is supplied 
by (be foed>pipo, a, is taken up by the heaters of sinallcst 
diameter, b 5, and carried in gradually to those of the largest, 
c c. A disc-fan, d d, with six curved or sickle-shaped 
fanners, is placed at this end, und by its action draws the 


cotton in the direction of the arrows, and delivers it to the 
inclined dust-box grids, e e. From these it passes to the 
revolving dust cylinder cages, f f and g g^ and is tbcnco 
taken off by the travelling upron, A. A fan, i », carries off 
the dust fuJling through the grids and creates a draught in 
the cages, f and ^r, sucking out the dust which still remains 
in the cotton. The beater cone, b c, is made up of a scries 
of seven arms or beaters. They aro of cast iron, but fur¬ 
nished at their extremities wdth steel plates. Another 
form of cotton opener, Orighton’s, is shown in fig. 2. Thoro 
tlin cotton is fed to the beaters, At, by the shoot,y A A 
The boaters are fixed at intervals round the ciremn- 
fereiice of a series of metal discs of progressively increasing 
size. The tapered side casing is made up of a series of 
rings, each of wliich is a gi id or circular grating. Through 
these the du.st from the wtton is drawn by the action of 
the beaters, and is removed at intervals by doors in the 
outer casing, A' A'. These holes aro varied in diameter ac¬ 
cording to the mixing of the cotton used. The material Is 
first acted upon by the beaters on tho lowest disc, and 
then rises,'passing from beater to beater until it is dLs- 
cliargcd with the current <jf air through tho openings, I in. 
at the top of the inacliiiie. 

Tlie next process is tlmiugh the g&itching nuirhine. and 
In this a weighed quantity of tlie opened fibro is Rpifnil 
out n])()n u measured length of motTible platform, by which 
it is can'icd under rollers, and is pushed on through a nar¬ 
row horizontal groove. As it peeps tlmmgh this groove, 
each inci^i of the cotton ri’ccives about sixty beats from n 
rujiidly revolving wheel. The fibre is dragged out by the 
hhnvs, and is submitted to tlio action of a current of air. 
whicii C 4 arries it on to a delivery roller. Tho douhlc-beatcr 
lap nirn'liine or scutcher is shown in section, fig. 8 , Plate II. 
The cotton is su]qdied to the movable apron or lattice, 
by which it is emried to the feed-rollers, a n, thence to tlic 
first hiMtcr, h A, then along in the direction of tho arrows. 
c c. The light cotton wool is blown forward by the current 
of air from tho heatci*, part of the heavier impurities and 
dust dropping through to the dust-box below. From the 
first grid, tiie cotton in a loose state is passed to the 
first dust cages, g < 7 , A A, where it is compres^ into a kind 
of felted weh, the dust being withdrawn by tho first fan, 
it. It is next passed over tho rollers,yy, thence to the 
second set of feed-rollers, A, from which it is token by tho 
second beater, 1 1 , and jiasaed over the [second grid, m nu 
lluth first and second grids are hinged at e and », so that 
they can be lowered at one end and tho accumulated dust 
bitot out into tho dust-box. From tho second grid the 
cotton passes to the* second dust cages, o 0 , /i, again to be 
pressed into a “ laj>” or species of web. From the rollers, 
rs, the lap passes to the pressing rollers, and 

liicncp to the lapping rollers, ays, where it is rolled round 
the lap rod, a\ The first beater is generally double, and 
tho cotton is usually passed tlirough a second machine on 
the samo princijde with only one beater, which further 
completes its purification from extraneous matter, and 
delivers it in tlie funn of a lap or roll ready for the next 
operation of carding* It should be mentioned that the 
cotton oiiener and scutcher ore frequently combined in one 
nmc.hiiic, as sliown in elevation in fig. 4. 

Tho next operation, of carding^ is essentially that of 
combing, or of laying thi; fibres of the cotton parallel tp 
eacli other; whereas up to this singe Uiey crossed and mixed 
with each other in all directions. The production of the 
mo.st perfect parnllcb'sm in tho fibres of the cotton is essen¬ 
tial to the attaiumeut of the greatest excellence in spinning. 

It is usual to employ two carding machines, the first 
being called a “ breaker ” and the second a “ finisher,” the 
laps fur tlio latter being produced from slivers delivered 
by tbe breaker to a machine called a *Map doubler.” 
The principle and general features of the breaker or first 
carding engine will be understood by reference to fig. 5, 
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Plate HI. The cotton is supplied from the lap roller, 
6 6. with its ends in piidin^; blots, and rcKtinj; on the 
roller, c, driven by gearing; from the engine, which governs 
the niiwinding of the lap. The fleece is passed from it to 
tho feed-rollers, e e, mn at a low speed (say 9 inches per 
minute). These deliver it to the taker-iu, f /, wliich, 
running at a speed of about 800 feet per minute, operates 
repeatedly on each individual fibre by the card teeth or 
wire points with which its surface Is covej-ed. As it re¬ 
volves in. the direction of the an'ows it takes the cotton 
round on its lower sido and delivers it to IhcMiioin cylinder, 
a < 1 , which revolving at twice the speed strips the cotton 
and carries it round to the dirt-roller, y, also cowered 
with card teeth, pointed to face those of the main cylinder. 
As the dirt roller revolves veiy slowly it assists in stretch¬ 
ing the fibre as well os collecting tho dirt. Tho fibres 
thence pass beneath tho first “clearer,” A, to tho first 
carding roller, tho inclined teeth of which also face those 
of the main eyiindor, and upi>rate to straighten the lib^os, 
holding them hack in its tcctli until stripped oft' by the 
clearer, A. which revolves at a much greater Kj)eed (about 400 
feet {>er miimt<‘), and it again delivers the cotton to tiio main 
cylinder. After passing the first pair the cotton is taken 
up in Kuecossioa by the difl’erent sets of rollers and clearers 
till delivered to llic doffer cylinder, * i, from which it 
is stripped by the dofling comb, A, Laving a rapid vertical 
reciprocating motion. As the film of cotton is tlius n*- 
moved from the dofling cylinrier it is made to converge to 
a smaller circular opening at which it entcis, i» received 
between smootli rollers, by vhicii it is pressed imo a state 
of greater cohesion, and finally emerges, under the natms of 
** sliver,” as a rope of half an incli or more in diameter, 
which will support its own weight , and may be handled 
freely. It is, in fact, the first germ of the yam, and tin; 
whole purpose of the subsequent operations is to stretch it 
to a sufticient degree of tenuity. The yarn which finally 
iHsucM from tho machinery is simply this sliver stretched to 
al>ont too times its original length, and twist<‘d to insure 
its cohesion. As the sliver leaves the eaidlng engine it is 
delivon'd through a tube and revolving plate to the rear 
in regular coils. By a machine called a “lap doubler” a 
number of these slivers are again conjbined into a lap or 
felted web, which is then ready to pass Ihrongli the 
second or iinislicr carding engine. In this machino the 
tnnin ryllnder is much the same us in the first e.:irder, but 
the rollers and tdearers are replaced by iJie “fiats,” a 
series of cards or bruslics connected together in the form of 
a chain (sec a o, fig. ft). At the point w'here the cjittnii 
leaves tho Hals there is a revolving brush. A, to clean tliom. 
The doffer cylinder, the dofling knife or ocmb, the }»rcssing 
itdliTM, and the coiling can for the reception of the linished 
sliver, are all repetitions of those in the first carding engine. 

Tlie rope of sliver, as it is delivered from tlie carding 
engine, is of unequal composition, a given length contain¬ 
ing an uncritnin quantity of cotton in an uncertain blate of 
couqu'CHsion. In order to prevent corresponding inequalities 
in the yarn, the sliver is subjected to the process called 
“drawing” winch is three times repeated. In the draw¬ 
ing machine of Aikwright six ropes of sliver arc made to 
pass t«>getljer through a scries of four ])airs of rollers, each 
pair running at a liigher speed than the prec'cding pair, so 
that the slivers are htrotched until the six are reduced to 
the thickness of one. The process is repeated three times, 
and in tins way tho ropes are so intermixed that their 
inequalities neutralize each other, and a nearly uniform 
result is obtained. When suflieiently drawn, two ropes of 
sliver are slightly twisted together in the sfuhhing framt 
into the foundation of the yarn, and the hiose threads thus 
obtained arc combined and filially twisted in the initr- 
mediatc and raring framas. 

The. Stubbing or Roving I^rafne.—This machine effects 
the first step in twisting the fibres into an actual but coarse 
von. IV 


thread. The operation Is termed hlubbing. Tho single 
slivers or ribbons produced by the drawing mucliine are 
passed from their cans at the back of the slubbing machine 
through three pairs of rollers speeded to pve an elongation 
of five to one. After quitting fheso rollers the elongated 
slivers severally pass to coircspondingly arranged spindles 
set in a double row along the front of the slubbing frame. 
Each spindle bus on its upper end a tubular flyer (f f 
fig. 7), Ix'iit twice at right anglos, cmhracing the bobbin, c e, 
which is slid on the spindle, a a. Both tho spindles and 
bobbins revolve, but at diiTereut speeds, so as to cause the 
stubbing to be wound on as fast as it is twisted. That tlie 
bobbin may be built rngubwly it is necessary th.at it should 
move up and down. To accomplish this tho bobliiii rail, 
carrying the bobbins upon it, is made to traverse up and 
down so as to cause each bobbin to move upon its spindle, ri a, 
from end to end, a distance equal to tlie length of the wind¬ 
ing space on the bobbin; and the ineehanism is othenvise 
adapted to suit the increasing velocity with the enlarging 
diameter of the Imhbin as it heeouM's tilled. The Isilibins 
eontuiuing the slubbing^ or the cotton fibres twisted into a 
coai’so thread, arc then taken in pairs t<» the inUrmetiiato 
framey and then to the roving frttmCy and the two ends of 
the sliih, or first rove, are ])assed through the rollers, twisted, 
ftn<l finally wound upon still siniillcr roving bobbins. Tho 
“throstle” is a nmclnnc which performs the w'ork of ex¬ 
tending the roving system to still finer puiqKJses. Its use 
is almost entirely confined to spinning warp yarn and 
winding it on small iKdjhins. It is represented in fig. 8. 
Tlie yarn from the bobbins, no, in llic creel at top of the 
machine, is taken riglit and left to the drawing rollers, A A. 
Tho bobbins, rest upon the lifting-rail, ddy which gives 
them lliu iiecesbary vertical traverse t<» soeurc eveji winding. 
It is moved by the system of levers and connecting rods 
seen at A A. The flyers, e e, are very light and small compared 
w'ith tliose, of the. niving frame. Tho spindle,s are made to 
revolve by bnnils passed round smull pulleys, yy*, on their 
low'd* ends, and a cylinticr, g g, near the eeulre of tho 
iiiacliine. The motion ol the lifting-rnil, wliieh carries tho 
bobbins, is given by a heart-shaped wheel or cam, Tlio 
sjiindle and bobbin movements are diflerential. tlie s]>iiulie 
and flyer only ladug direelly driven, while the bobbin is 
nominally quite free, lK!ing only caused to revolve by tlie 
tension of the yarn, while its iiiuvcment is retarded hy a 
friction-washer on the lifting-rail, or by covering tho latter 
with elutli. When the b<ihbius nio full the flyers are 
severally lifted off the spiudleb, and the bobbins removed 
for eonveyanee either to the. wurjiing mill for being wound 
off into warps, or for being reeled for bundling iii tho 
hank form. The throstle frame is the same in princi]de 
as Arkwright’s invention, but the inovenieiit of the parts 
has been simplified and improved. Instead <if using the 
bobbin nnd flyer, ns in the roving frame, a “ i ing and 
traveller” for the throstle have been introduced from 
Ameriea. This contrivance ib shown in figs. 9, 19, and II, 
Plate IV. The ring, A A, is fixed to the lifting-rail, and 
of course surrounds the bobbin, the vertical motiem of th * 
rail canyiiig the ring witli it, and filling the bobbin evenly. 
The ring lias a flange, <*, nt top, wiiieh can-ies the traveller, 
d (also shown in »«*ctinii, fig. li), by the motion of which 
round the ring the iiecesMU'y drag is obtained. The 
traveller is made of fiat stei l wire, with return ends, and 
grK*s round at the sfieed of GOOD revolutions per minute. 
The bobbins uscil in tlie ring and traveller frame are driven 
directly from the spindles, which run at G0t)9 to 8090 
revolutions pin* minute. Tho yarn is passed through 
tho movable traveller, dy and thence to the bobbin, tho 
motion of the traveller giving it tho necessary twist. 
Tlie self-acting mule takes up the fibre at tho samo 
stnge as tlio throstle, and is applicable to spinning both 
weft and twi.st or warp yai'iLs. The leading peculiarity 
of the mule is that while one great section of th« 
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machine is stationary tlio other lias a backward and for¬ 
ward traverse. The iixed ])arts are—first, the headstock 
(a in riate V.), containing tin* gearing for imparting motion 
to the whole machiuc, the creel for sujiporting the bob¬ 
bins from the iiitennt'diule roving frame, and the drawing 
rollera tiirougli whicli the yarn from the bobbins Is led 
and stretched in ]>assing to tiic spindles upon which it 
is wound ; second, the ])arts placed opposite and ^^tarallol 
to the hcndstock, as copping rails, friction pulleys, &c., 
fastened In the floor space between them and the liejul- 
stock. It is betwei'ii tin* frames at either side, and u]»on 
tlio rails fixed to tho floor, that the ])art ii is moved to and 
fro. This part is called tho carriage; it contains the 
spindles on which the yarn is wound, the faller-wires, the 
roller, wiuding-on drum, scroll-drum. &c. The bobbins, b, 
being placed in the creel, «, the yarn, «■, is led through tliico 
pairs of vcdlors to the s|undles (7), to which it is attached. 
Jly a])prapriate gearing the carriage, j*., is nijule to traverse 
outwards from the headstoek, a, and all its spindles to 
revolve. The yarn is stretehed, and at the same time 
receives its twist, by the lapid rolathni of the spindles. 
These are plaeotl at an /ingle t<i tlie base lino of tho car¬ 
riage, inclining towards tlie headsltick, so that <luriiig tlio 
inm out of the eAriiago, .and tin* consequent twisting, the 
yarn k/^ps slipping ufl' from them, and no winding round 
Ibom takes place. Towards tlie comjdetion of the outer 
lrav<*rse of the can’iago certain eliungcs in I he gearing are 
made; the motion of the drawing rolho's (13) ceases, but 
the spindles (7) continue, to revolve, .and as the yarn is 
thus held by the motionh'ss rolleis a further streteh is given 
to it. This change in the inolion, however, is only in the case 
of counts above -lO’s. 'J'be s]»indles art* Ihun made to re¬ 
volve in the opposite direction to I heir first motion, thas 
unwinding a certain part of the )arn, which by the previous 
action bud been wound loosely upon tln-m; the fa)!cr-wire 
is depressed, taking down the yarn to the point near the 
base of the sjuiidle at which the building up of the co]i 
commences. In tlic fin.a], ur tliird niovetnent, the caiTiage 
begins its traverse towards tho headstoek, and as it runs in 
the spindles, rapidly revolving, wind on the y/irn. The length 
of traverse varies, but averages about 5 feet 4 inches, and as 
this stretch is doni*, say, three times per minute, a length of 16 
feet of yarn per miimte is twisted and wound on the spindles. 

Yarns of low numlwrs, or below forty hanks to the 
pound, used to be spun by the throstle; hut high numbers, 
or fine yarn, is most frequently .spun by the mule. Vurii 1ms 
been spun to the nstuulshiug degree of fineness of No. 460, 
tlmt is, 460 by 840, or 386,400 yards, or nearly 220 miles 
in length, from 1 lb. of cottoiu From 300 to 400 hanks to 
tliC pound is as high as is regularly spun of Sea Island cotton. 

Tho we/iving of cotton will be noticed under the arllclo 
Wkavinq. 

Thread The twisting of two or more plies of 

cotton or linen yarn into one comp/iel thread for sewing 
garments or weaving bobbiuet. Is ])errurmed by a macliiiie 
resembling tbe throstle of the cotton spinner. 

Up to the beginning of tho century sowing Uiroad was 
madu up for sale and used in hunks, and it was not until 
the year 1814 that thread came to be wound upon bobbins, 
spools, or reels, by a method devised by a Taisley manufuc- 
turcr, and about sixteen years afterwards was very much 
improved by another inunufacturer belonging to the same 
town. The operation of winding thread is called ‘‘ spooling.” 
One of the most ofiective machines lor this purpose is entirely 
automatic, and will spool no fewer than 3456 bobbins of 
100 yards each per day. The bobbins filled by it are quite 
close and firm in tbe winding, and accurate as regards the 
measured length of tho thread. 

€#0TT01f or CALICO PRINTING. See Dyking. 
COTTON STATISTICS. LAW OF. With the 
view of checking the inordinate and often most ruinous 
•peculation which was formerly so rife in the cotton trade, 


and which was encouraged to a great extent hy the fact of 
there being no reliable statistics of the actual stocks in 
hand, uii Act of Parliament was pass'd in 1868 by which 
every warchouser of cotton at any }M>rt of the United 
Kingdom is compcllrd to mukc! a icturu to tho Board of 
Tnule on the first day of every year of tho actual quantity 
in his possession, and a inuiithly ruluru has to bo rendered 
of the quantities token out and forwarded to difierent 
])luecs. These retunis arc at ouce published by the Board, 
and iNiing compared with tho monthly returns of the qoon- 
titios imported and exported, also issued by them, tho 
ti'adu can form a good idea of the actual slock at any 
given tinn*. 

COT'TUS. See Biit.t,-iikai>. 

COTyLE'DON is the seed-leaf of plants. Tho situa¬ 
tion of the cotyledon is on oue side of the axis of the 
embryo or young )»luut conlalued in the need; the plumule 
is the apex of this axis, and the radirle the base. 'I'hose 
plants wineli have only one e-otyh'don ju'o called Mono- 
(•(n’Yi.KDON.s (Gr. mowo-, single); those wliich have two 
seed-leaves are called 1 >i-cot\lkdoN 8 (Gr. cf*-, double). 

COTYLE'DON, n genus of plants belonging to tho 
order OitAssiTLACiCyK The species are succulent shrubs, 
mostly natives of the Cape of Good Hope. Cotyledon 
. Unibilicus (navel-wort) has flowers of a grccnlsh-ycllow 
I colour, luid Is f/nind on rucks ur walls in the west of Kng- 
hiiul. It is also a native of l*orlugal. Cotyledon lutea 
lias been found uild in Kngluiid, but is nut a native of 
this eoui'^^y. The genus is known by the five sepals, tho 
I petals forming a tubular fivc-clcft corolla; stamens ten, 
inserted on the corolla; carpels five, with hypogynous scales. 

COUCH'ANT (Fr.), in hernldr}', a tenn applied to 
a lion or other beast rc]>reNcnted as lying down with the 
head raised. If tho animal he represented with the head 
down lie is said to be dornmnty or sleeping. 

COUGH. The act of coughing, considered physiologi¬ 
cally, consists of a rapid inspiration of air into tho lung.s 
followed by its violent expulsion, the latter being accom¬ 
panied by contraction of the glottis. By tlie gust of air 
tiius caused any foi'cign matter in the larynx or bronchi 
may be driven into the mouth for expulsion, and coughing 
must bo regarded as a natural eflbrt for the relief of irrita¬ 
tion. It must not bo considered a disease in itself, but 
rath(*r a .symptom that may uccoinpuiiy a variety of com- 
]i].ahits. The act of coughing may Iw produced by tho 
iiilittlation of cold air, of acrid or irritant vapours, or by a 
morsel of food “ going tbe wrong way ”— i.e» entering tlie 
air passages of the throat instep of tbe pharynx—S}r it 
may result from tlie irritation caused by a long uvula or 
enlarged tonsils. The absence or excess of* the mucous 
secretion in the respiratory passages, nervous irritability, 
and deranged digestion must also be included among tho 
causes of coughing, and it is a common accompaniment of 
most of the diseases of tho chest, such as asthma, brou- 
chitis, catarrh, consumption, pleurisy, and the local affec¬ 
tions of croup and diphtheria. The treatment of cough 
must of (tom*se be modified in every difierent ease accord¬ 
ing to the causes on whicli it depends. If it be induced 
by the congestion of the air passages, the remedies noticed 
under Coi.i> constitute appnipriato means of cure; if by 
inflammation of the lining membrane of the air tubes, those 
referred to under the heading Broncuitis; and for the- 
cough arising from disease of tho lungs, see Consumption. 

Of medicines that may be used for the relief of cough 
there is a considerable variety—aconite, alum, asafostida, 
belladonna, bromide of ammonioro, chloroform, chloral, 
camoniile oil, colfs-foot, cod-liver oU, drosera, gelsemiurn, 
ipecacuanlia, morphia, nitric acid, squill, sulphur, tartar 
emetio, &c., being nil pressed into service, bat it is obvious 
that in their uolcction skilled advice is necessary. Most of 
the so-called cough mixtures ” sold are ehieiiy sedative, 
and in some cases they may work considerable mischief by 
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causing the retention of secretions that ought to he re¬ 
moved, or by weakening an already disordered digestion. 

I'his objection does not apply to the use of the homely 
remedies, such lut gnin water, barley water, linseed tea, or 
the decoction of Iceland muas, which urn often cifectivo in 
allaying irritability of the throat, and have a valuable 
soothing iniluenev. A draught of cold water or a snudl 
piece of ice allowed to dissolve in the mouth will frequently 
serve to allay ii-ritability, and the oxterind application of 
mustard or hot liusced poultices to the chest, or the use of 
the iodine liniiiienl, may often be adopted with advantage. 
When cough arises in the morning from the ])rcscnce of 
mucus tliat has accumulated during the night a single 
ipecacuanlia lozenge sucked before lising, or tlie inhalation 
of stcuiii from a basin of hot water, will often soften the 
plilogiii and render its expectoration more easy. 

COULOMB, one of the standard units of magneto- 
electih'ity. Tho coulomb meitsures the quaiUity of elec¬ 
tricity in a current, and equals one-tenth of the absolute 
unit of quantity, the latter being ton large for practical 
use. Tlio absolute unit of quantity is that quantity of 
electricity which is conveyed by niiil current in one second ; 
and the unit current is tliat whieli exerts a force of oiin 
ilYNJi on a tiiugiiut pole of uuit strength when a centi¬ 
metre's length of its circuit is bent into an aie of a circle 
of one centimetre radius, luul the magnet-pole is at the 
centre of the circle. 

Tlie coulomb is named after M. Charles Angus!» Coulomb, 
the first of tbo modern school of exact electricians (ITJlfi- 
1 t<UG), a savniit of such acknowledged jtosition that ho was 
put upon the eutninission which gave to France, under tho 
Itevolution, the decimal system of winghls mul tin'osiires 
she still enjoys, and this ulthougli he had retired from 
public life on account of Ins royalist sentimeuts. Among 
other achlovcmculs Coulomb was the. inventor of the 
invaluablo iuBtrunieiit called Torsion Bnlancc.y 

which is used fur measuring the amount of a cliarge 
of electricity. In a glass cylinder u iicedht of shellac 
is suspended by a fine wire from a head which cmi be 
rotated. At tho end of the needle is plui:ed a gilt pith hall. 
Another pith ball can he lowered into the cylinder just 
so us to touch the first; and tho second ball, being removed 
and charged wiUi electrlcit}', is again inserted in tiio man¬ 
ner described. Of conrso the charge is at once shared 
between tlio two balls, and as both are now cliorged with 
like electricity, the movable ball is foi'cibly repelled (as 
^‘liko repels like” in electrostatics), .and tho uei-dio which 
supports it rotates on its 8U})porting wim, twisting the 
wire thereby. Presently the torsion of tho wire gets so 
severe that it balances the force of electrical repulsion. 
It is known from the laws of elasticity that tho force of 
torsion (or, to strict, tho Coui'Ln of torsion) is propor¬ 
tional to the angle of torsion; that is to say, a wire twisted 
through twice the angle exerts twice tho forc« towards un¬ 
twisting itself; or put tho other way, it takes ten times 
the furco to twist a wire through ten degrees that it docs to 
twist it through uiio <legrcc. By accurate experiments 
Coulomb discovered that tho force exerted by electrical 
cliarges varies inversely as tho square of the distance. 
Tho balls, when au inch apart, repel one another with four 
times the force of that they exercise on one another at 2 
inches distance. Beduce the distance to a quarter, and the 
force is incrcused sixtconfold. At the same time the tor¬ 
sion balance shows tliat at any given distance the force is 
directly proportional to the product of tbo charges of tho 
two b^ls. Thus if one ball is charged with two given 
quantities of electricity, and tho other with throe, they 
will exert a force sixfold (8 X ^ = 6) great os that 
exerted by them when each is charged with one charge 
of the given quantity (1X1 = 1)* 

OOUHA&XN. This is an extremely fragrant sub- 
etance, wUch gives the odour to Tonka or Xonquin beans, 


also to the woodruff (^Asperula odorata)^ to the sweet- 
scented venial grass {Atithoxanihum ndoratuin), and to 
several other plants. It ciy'^tallizos in largo colourless 
prisms. It inelts at 50° C, (122° Fahr.), anri hfiils at 270“ 
C. (518“ Fubr,), with an ngrconble aromatic vapour which 
strongly affects the brain. Coumarin is soluble in Imiling 
water, crystallizing out on cooling. The formula is OyilnOg. 
It forms several crystalline compounds. Heated witli 
potash it yields salicylic acid and ronmaric acid (C„Ht(0;^. 

COUNCIL OF TBX CBUBCB, an assembly of 
prelates who meet, being duly convoked by the legitimate 
authority, for the purpose of defining questions of doctrine 
or making regulations or canons in inaUcrs of discipline. 
It is clmi*actoristlc of tho clmrch of Glirist tliat it was left 
free to mould its constitution tu'.eording to its circum¬ 
stances. The founders of Christuinity left no detailed 
constitutional code. The most various Christian parties 
have sought the prototype of all councils in that assembled 
at .lenisalem under the apostles, and dcKcriU'd in Acts xv. 
Councils are generally divided into— 

1st, General or (Ecnmcnical Councils, wliich ar« con¬ 
sidered as representative and legislative assemblies of tho 
whole church, and to which all bishops ara Bummoned. 

2nd, Natumal Councils, consisting of the bishops of a 
whole kingdom or state, which can be convoked by tho 
representative so -ereigns; but tlieir authority is not con¬ 
sidered universal over the whole church. 

8 rd, Provincial Councils, w'hicli are convoked by the 
resjieclivc metropolitans, wit li the consent of tho sovereign. 
A bishop may also convoke a diocesan council with tho 
consent of his superior. 

Tlie Church of Kome reckons several councils, though 
not ojcumcnical, previous to that of Nice. 

General or (Kounwiuanl Councils ,—Nice (Nicaja, in 
Bitbynia, Asia Minor), 825; Coiistuutinople, first, 361; 
Fplicsus, 431; Chalccdon, 451; Oonstantiuople, second, 
553; Constantlnaplc, tliird, G80; Nieo, scr-(»nd, 787; 
Constantinople, fourth, Lateran, first (styled tho 

Ninth (Ecumenic), 1123; Lateran, second, llSfij Lateran, 
third, 1179; Lateran, fourth, 1215; Lyons, first, 1245; 
Lyons, si'cond, 1274 ; Vienne (in Daupliiiie)^ 1311; Con¬ 
stance, 1414-18; Pavia, 1425; Basel, 1431-48. This 
council was removed first to Feirani, and then to Florence, 
1430. It w.as attended by Pope Kugenius, tho Enijieror 
John Manuel IWuiologns, the patriarch of Constantinople, 
!Mark, nrelibisliop of Kpliesns, and about twenty more 
Eastern bishops. Tlio FreheU and somo other divines do 
not rec^ognize the authority of this Council of Florence, 
which, however, is fully ac^owledgcd at Rome. 

The Fifth Lateran Council was convoked by Pope Julias 
IT. in 1512 to oppose the acts of tho pretended CuiincU of 
Pisa, when a certain number of prelates hostile to Julios 
hud ttsscmblud under tho influence of tbo King of Franco, 
then at variance with the pope. Tho council continuod 
assembled under Leo X. till Mureli, 1517. 

The Council of Trent wa.s one of the most impoH- 
ant councils of the Lfithi Church. It was convoked 
by Pope Paul III. in 3515 for tho purpose of restoring 
peace to the cliurali, distracted by the efforts of Lutber 
and other reformers, and sat till 15t>3. All tho Roman 
Catliolic states accepted tho council with the exception of 
France, whiclt a^sertcd tho jurisdictional Independence of 
its dmreh and king. 

Tho Vatican Council was held 1809-70, and conse¬ 
quently WAS the first council which had been held focjnoro 
than 300 years. It was convoked by Pope Pius IX. for 
the purpose of declaring tho infallibility of the popo eat 
caihedm, and condemning Hie errors of science, liberalism, 
and rationalism. It was attended by six archbishop- 
princes, fifty cardinals, eleven patriarchs, and 740 arch* 
bishops, bishops, abbots, and generals of religions orders. 

Tho Greek or Eastern Chni^, since its separation from 
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KomOf lias held its own p;enoraI councils or synods nnder 
tliK presidency of tlio vcumcntc patriarchs of Constanti> 
nopic. 8eo Gukek Ciituu'ii. 

The FrutcHtaiit and Itcfonncd Chnrclies have also hold 
their councils or synods, 'riic Synod of I)ort was held in 
1618, It was attended by Protestant divines from Ilollund, 
Kurland, S<'otIaud, llossc, lUvnuni, and the Palatinate; 
and tlie loinds of the Anninians relating to predestina¬ 
tion and giiUMi were condemned by the assembly, whieli 
was childly eotnposed of tho •followers of Calvin. The 
Synod of ICmbden, In 1571, and that of Saudumir for the 
l*j*oti*stant ehurches of Poland, the synods of the Scottish 
Chnreh, and the c^invocations of the C^iurch of Kiighuid, 
are also in some sort national councils; hut tlie Protestants 
in gencriil do not admit the divine inspiration mid consequent 
infallibility of tho eouiieils, whether genersil or national, 
ihotigh they uektiowledge the doetrincs proponmieil by the 
lirst two eccmnenical couneils of Nice and Oonstantiiiojili*. 

COtTNCHa OP WAR is a rouiieil of military or 
naval otficers summoned by the otTicer in <'<mimand when 
he wisluis to obtain the fqiinions of Ids eolleagiies on an 
inijiortant question, such ns the, best ]dan of attack or 
defence, the })rolongcd investment of a plaec, the question 
of Kurrendering a fortress, iic. 

COUNCHf* THE KING'S, afterwards called the 
IWh'tf CiumcH. Besides the general eonnei! of tho 
realm there existed, even in the later Anglo-Saxon times, 
a butly of royal advisers, tho king's or they»s» 

closely attached to Ids person. I'nder tlie Noriiian and 
Angevin kings this continued as tlie (JouclUum Ordinarium^ 
nmi was composed of the gri*at oflirinls of the kingdom, 
Tlic ('aria Jicr/is developed from this euiiiieil in its judi¬ 
cial aspect, nnder Ifenry III. During the minority of that 
king the couiieil aeted as regent, and never lost tlie im~ 
porUuK"! thus itequired, eontlnning to diviile itself as time 
went on both from the courts of law and from Parliament, 
^liimtes of tlio council as a distinct body in this manner 
appear under Utehard 11. in Again, in the alisfiUce 

in France of Henry V., aiul in tho minonty of Jloiiry VI., 
did tho couneil exercise the supremo anthorily os regimt. 
All tho state and household oliieers, the arolilijshops and 
most of the bishops, the judges and tiie piineijial nobles 
seleoti'd by snminons, formed its members; and an oath of 
HeoH'ey nmi fidelity was administered to tliem. I'.arlia- 
inent attempted often to contnil the eouncil, even going 
theleiigtli of a statute under Kdward HI., in 1641, order¬ 
ing the ministers to he nominated in Parliament. 'J’his 
Htalute, however, the king annulled tlie same year. Tiider 
Kichnrd 11."s minority in 1877 J^irlimnent bueeessfully re¬ 
turned to the eiiargc,hut was soon after driven back ag;iin. 
Heniy IV^, In his poliLic way, htnnoiinsl tlie Parliament 
by ac5eepting its nomination of eouneillors, ami the pre¬ 
cedent thus set W’as maintained In llic inipurlant minoritv 
of lleiM'y VI.; hut from 1*137 onwards the king appointed 
the eouncil as of old, and the Parliament has never 
reeoxered tho ]>owcr it so long struggled to obtain. 

The ]KiW(T of the council xvos always tlinl of tho king, 
whose agent it was. Ordinane^is in council with tlie force 
of law were issued from Kdwai'd J. onwards; occasionally 
tuxes were set hy the council; and it heard ajipeals also, 
encroaching often on the common law. Against those 
assumptions of power the Parliament never ceased f<»r cen¬ 
turies to protest, somelimcs successfully, sometimes in vain. 
Under Henry VI. Hie eonnr,il sen-cd a useful piu'poso for 
the trial of great ctffmders against the ])eacc of the slate 
in those tronbluus times, and retaincal tliis special function 
thenceforward. Alsiut this time it look tiic title of the 
Privy Council (Lat. Concilium rrirutuin)^ and there grew 
up u distinction of ordinary eouneillors anil prixy council¬ 
lors. This distinction was abolished at the Bestoratiou 
(IGGO'). The custom then changed into councillors only 
attending when they were specially summoned, hut the right 


of all to attend never varied. This right was exercised 
ill a most critical moment, as is well known, when ou the 
death of Anne and the imminent peril of a Catholic Stuart 
restoration, the Whig Dnkes of Argyll and Somerset sud¬ 
denly appeared in the midst of the Tory councillors and 
forced on the ncknmvledgmeiit of George l.'s succession. 

The council had grown to the large dimensions implied 
by such a distinction through the jiolicy of many kings, begin¬ 
ning with Edward IV., who xvns the first to invito great 
eommoners to attend the Privy Council. It grew to forty 
members under Kdward VI. and fifty under Charles 11. 
’nial monarch finding tho council nnworkable for his iulri- 
e.'ito designs, hit ujion the idea of a selected Oaiiinkt, 
xvhich he elaborated against Clarendon’s earnest jirotest. 
Sir William Tcmplo»cndcavourcd to restore tho whole conn- 
cil’s former power, reducing its number to thirty, &c., in 
1G75>, hnt the failure of his plan made the cabinet stronger 
than over, an<l tJie eonneil ha.s never since been imjMirtiuit as 
a governing body of tbe state. Its number is at present 
indefinite, and tho members ai'c appointed fur life. They 
hear the initials P.O. after their names and the title Right 
Honmirahlo prefixeil. Formerly the Privy Couneil was dis¬ 
solved by the king’s death, hut by an Act of Queen Anne 
(1707) it now remains, a.H constituted, for six moutJis of 
the new reign, iinless the new king otherwise decree. 

The functions of the Privy Council under the Tudors were 
most important and its power enormous. Under James 1. 
and Cliarba 1. tho tcrriblo Stak CiiAMiinn Gouiicil uud 
the Council of the North were formed from it. The head- 
quuiters of llio hitter wci*e at York, and it exercised in the 
nortli the most hateful jxiwers 'wliieh tho St.ar Chamber did 
in tho south. Tho council too at this time, through the 
iniquitous Act of Henry VII1. deehtriug the king’s pro¬ 
clamation to have the force of law (IbSlQ, not uiifreqncntly 
heeame the means of direct legihlution. In 1641 all these 
varied functions wero swept away hy the Long Parliament, 
hut at tlio Restoration certain powers were roassumed. 
The council now remains the instrument through whieli 
tho sovereign works (happily most rarely) when exercising 
his prenigative. It retains tho power to inquire into oft'onces 
against the government, and was the supreme court of appeal 
ill many cases u)t to William IV. (IH33), when its Judicial 
functions wore transferred to a Judicial C’ommittee, and 
tins in turn bus become merged iu (he Supreme Court of 
Judicature by the Act of 1873. Tho Prii'y Council now 
works by various committees, except when tho sovereign 
issues ^'orders in council.” These are the Board ok 
T itADH, successor of Charles II.'s “Committee of Trade 
and Plaiitations” (1688), the Jt'DU lAi. Committric, tho 
(hiMMi'iTKK Kducwtiox (Appointed 183fi)i and the 
LocAii Goveusment Boaki> (established 1871), replacing 
the Poor-law Board. 

COUNCZZiXaORS* See ItluNinrAu Cuiu'ORatjoks. 

COUNSEL. nn abbreviation of tlie word counsellor. 
In Knghind a counsellor is a Bauiusteu, or one who 
has kepi twelve terms at one of the four inns of court, and 
lias liciMi willed to tho bar. After keeping his terms a.m>in 
may act ns a eonveyancor, special plenilcr, or equity drafts¬ 
man without being called to the bar, hut he must take out 
a cerliliejite under II Geo. IV. c. 49. Tlie word counsel does 
not change in the plui'ol, and is used to denote either one 
or more ixinnsel. The duty of counsel is to give advice in 
questions of law, to draw instruments and pleadings, and 
to manage causes for clients. Some only practise iu courts 
of common law, some only in courts r»f equity, and some, 
as I'onveyancers, only uilvise ou queslious of law, and draw 
up legal instniments. They cannot maintain an action for 
their fees, these being considered os gratuities which are 
given not us Incatio condurtio but us quiddam honor¬ 
arium. The counsel is paid by the attorney or solicitor of 
the ])(>rson whoso bubinoss he docs. Counsel may bo re¬ 
tained generally—that is, to advocate any cause iu which 
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tlio retaining party may bo engaged—or specially with 
reference to a pending ciinse; and, generally speaking, a 
connsel cannot refuse a retainer. There are certaiu rules, 
however, by which their prnclico is regulated. 

Counsel may urge and argue upon anything which is 
contained in their instmetious and is p(‘rtinent to the 
matter in question, and it is not their husiness to inquire 
wlietljcr it he true or false: they arc also at liberty to 
make comments on tlie e^ndeuce adduced on that part of 
the Ciise to which they ai-c opposcil, and t«) cross-examine 
the witiu'sses of the opposUe ]»aity. 

Queen's Counsel are certain h.irribters w’ho receive from 
licr Majesty u jmtent giving them preaudience over thuir 
hnithreii, and but for which tlicy would rank only accord¬ 
ing to heiiiority of tlieir stniidiiig as barristers. The 
appointment is made by the cmwti, on the nomination of 
the lord clianeedhir. The practice is mhq>t<‘d in Ireland, 
and recently in Scotland. When a queen’s counsel is 
engaged in a criminal c:ikc against the crown, xis. for 
oxuinplo, to defcMid a prisoner, he requires to get sp<*c.uil 
llc.eiiKi^ to do so from the cmwii, wliich is given on paviucut 
of a small fn*. 

COUNT, through the Froueh word runUr.^ from tlic 
Latin ctmien^ comitis^ m(5aning eomj>union. 'I'he word, 
though sinqdy meaning companion, received various p;M- 
lioular KignificationB. Young Ihmmiis of family used to go 
out with the gjwcrnor of n province fiml commander of 
armies, under wliom they got an insight into public and 
military matters. They weio called Comitvs. Tlic teim 
Com<% ns a title, was e&tablishcd both in the Eastern and 
the Western Empires. Some of them w’erc gijvernors of 
provinces or j>artieulnr distrlels. Under tho first two 
races of the Frank khigs tlic counts were, as under tlic 
lower empire, officers of various degrees. With tho pro¬ 
gress of timo tho counts, ns well as the other officers 
appointed to govern the provinces and frontiers, succeeded 
in rendoring their jilaces hereditary and in making lliein- 
selves sovereigns of tlie districts of which they had only 
been created removable and revoc^able administrators. 
The term count became hi Franco a mere title, conferring 
no political power. 

The title of earl, or as it was often rendered in official 
J^tin, comes, is of vcTy high antiquity in KngLand, being 
well known to the Suxoiis under the name of entdormau 
—or in modern Knglisli, elflfr-umn —and also shireman^ 
bc‘cause each of tlicm had the government of a distinct 
skit'e, or, 08 it is now generally called, county. Tho 
Hherifif, under his I^atinized name, is eulled vice-comes^ or 
viscount, which term is now one of the titles of rank in 
the British peerage. Tho term count seems not to liave 
been used in England as a title of honour, though the 
wives of earls, from a very early period, have been ad¬ 
dressed by tlie titlo of countess. Thu king, in mentioning 
an earl in any writ or commission, usnally styles liim 
“ trasty and wcll-belovcd cousin ”—a peculiarity at least us 
ancient os the reign of Edward III. 

COUNTBB-lBltZTANTS, in medicine, arc agents 
whicli have the power of exciting iiritation on any part of 
the surface of the body, and which are applied for the 
relief of any morbid process that may be going on mime- 
diately beneath, or in a more remote part of tlie system. 
Such agents arc classified according to the intensity of 
their action as—1, rubefacicuts; 2, epispastics, vesicants, 
or blistering agents; 3, pnstulunts. 

The first of these redden the skin by a dilation of its 
capillary vessels, and give a sensation of heat and smarting 
when applied. The more common of these remedies an 
the ammoniacal liniments and embmeatinns, tho fiour of 
mustard used as a plaster or dissolved in water, the oils 
of mustard, turpentine, or ciijeput, and iodine. 

Rubefacients are vciy useful in cases of inflammation 
and irritation of tho air-passages of tho throat and chest, 


and for tho alleviation of the pains of neuralgia, spasms, or 
colic. The distrubsiug pain caused by toothache may often 
be relieved by the application of a btimulaling application 
to the clieek, and few things are better for the purjiobo 
than a jiluster formed by immersing a piece of brown 
pajKT in KpiritH or vinegar and coating it with tx'pper. 

'riin second class of counti'r-irrilants, viz., epispastics, 
:ert their action by powerfully stimulating tho vessels of 
tho skin, causing an elevation of the epidermis in tho 
form of a vesicle with a secretion of serum bcnealli it. 
The ciiisentiul )iriiieip1e of most of tho blisturing npplica- 
tioiiH used is cantharis or S{)uiilsh ily, and of tliis tliu 
British Fhunnncopmia cuntuiiis several proparatiouB in tho 
form of liquids, plustiTs, pupiTs, &c. Blisters are used to 
advantage in ca'»os of inflammation of the Inngs, pleui’isy, 
bmiichitis, and sciatica. A small blistt'r hehlud tlio ear is 
often of great ser\'ice where the eye is Infiuencud, and a 
bimihir mode of tivatment is useful in earaehe. 

'1‘ho aetion of the thinl class of eouuter-irritants men¬ 
tioned is to produia' a pustular eruption on the part of thu 
skin wlierc tlicy are applied. Those must commonly used 
aie crolon oil and tavtared antimony in the form of oint¬ 
ment or solution. Tlinw cause considerable bufVering to tho 
patient, generally leave scars beliind them, and Tcquiro 
imu'li care in their application. Wln^n; crolon oil has to 
lie npjiliud tho hand sintuld bo protected, or it should bo 
rubbeil in with i piece of rag, and the bands should bo 
waslicd iimne<l!at(!lv uftenvards. 

<)tli(T forms of counter-irritants arc to be found in tho 
use of hot ii'ons to proiliieo blistering, tho inoxa, scions, 
and issues. Another a]»plication sometimes resorted to by 
travellers in iineivilizod countries is scalding w:itor. Tho 
part to be blistered ts left bare, and the eurroundiiig 
surface ladiig protected by a wet cloth a little boiling 
water is poured on, a blister being thus rapidly ]iToduced. 
Only the milder forms of counter-irritants should be used 
in domestic medieiiie, and especial cjirc is necessary in tho 
cases of young ebildren or old persons. 

COUN'TBRMINliS, in military engineering, arc gal¬ 
leries or chambers excavated under and immediately aTOaud 
the defence works of a fortified in order to intercept 
the mines driven by the besiegers, or destroy their W'orks. 
Countermines, listening-galleries (by means of which tho 
sound of a jnekaxe can bo heard GO £<*01 tbmugh tho 
ground), cnveh»po galleries, and counterscarp galleries are 
cfiTisidered abbulutcly necessary fur the efiuctivc defence 
of any fortress. 

COUN'TSRPOINT may be defined ns tbe art of com¬ 
bining iiiulodles, or of writing secondary melodies to accom¬ 
pany a given melody. Since these secondary melodies must 
satisfy the necessities of Uarmo>y, the laws of the latter 
enter necessarily into comilerpoint practically; but just 
as harmony makes melody snl^rvicnt to a well-ordered 
succession of chords, so does counterpoint make the 
succession of chords subservient to a fine combination of 
contrasting melodics. It has been well said that counter¬ 
point thinks of music horizontally, i.e. .along the staves; 
while Imnnony thinks of it vertieiUly, i.e. acmss the staves, 
chord by chord. There is no doubt that in our own 
day until quite recently counterpoint had become unwar¬ 
rantably iicglcctcsl. Fart-songs in which a mere tune 
was supported by chords which set it off to the best har¬ 
monic advantage, as an accompaniment docs with a song, 
took the place of the line glee or madrigal of our fore¬ 
fathers ; while ill the latter each part baa music full of 
interest to the singer, in the former all parts except that 
wiiich has the melody run on in an almost uumeanlng 
snccessicMi of sounds. Happily a greater individuality of 
]>arts Is now aimed at, and tho publication of several works 
on countcri>oiiit tilted to the needs of tho prestMil day is 
at once a sign and a result of this finer feeling for what 
is noble in music. Of tiieso the most important is tho 
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splendid work of Professor Maefarren (Lond. 1880), which 
has at once taken the first rank ua a elassic of its ait. 

Counterpoint is divided into simple and double. Tlicro 
aro five species of simple counterpoint, wLicli may be briefly 
enumerated, 'i'hc examples are compressed from Macfurreii. 

jf^irst Species, Note aj^ainst nolo (^punc/tum contra 
punctwii^ whence the name of the art), which was the 
earliest stj'le. The melody, or Canto Feumo, given for 
contrapuntal exercises is always made up of notes of equal 
length—to each of these another (which must he n concord 
with the original note) has to be added ; the whole of tlio 
added notes form >i compluto melody hy themselves, making 
a counterpoint of the first species. 


4 f*niini(>rnnltit 
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Secotiti Species. The cnimlorpoinl li.os tw'o notes in a 
har, the canto jertno having only one; and Jmre while the 
first note must bo concordant with tbo note of the erntto 
fenno w'liich it accompanies, tlie second note may bo 
either a concord or :i discord. If a discord it is passing 
note,” and is approached and quilled by bh^p of a second. 



Third Species. Here Ihc second 8tM>cies is extended, 
and the counterpoint has three, four, six, or eight notes to 
each one of the canto fermo. 

Fourth Species. This is another variety of the second 
species. Hero the second of the two notes of tlm counter¬ 
point must be a concord with the canto Jenno note, and is 
to bo continued hy syncopation to become the first note of 
the next bur. It should, whenever possible, be turned to 
a discord hy tlie progress of the canto Jermo to its note in 
tbo new bai'. The syncopation is allowed to bo brukem 
wheu its continuance would induce some p;rave error. Tlie 
fourth species is very elegant, consisting of syncopations 
and suspensions throughout, in felicitous examples. 
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Fifth Species. This is a florid variety of the fourth; os 
many BUSj[)ensions being obtained as may be, with variety 

. CjvnOi fonno. 
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in the figure *’ or rhythm of each bar, which should never 
be two bars alike; and syuco])atiou being invariable from 
one bar to the next, as in the fourth sx)ccies, Some au¬ 


thors tcodi the fifth species as a simple combination of the 
other four, which is of course the form in which counter¬ 
point is used in actual composition; but for exercises there 
is no doubt that it should bo confined to a variation upon 
the difiicult fourth species. 

Only a few furtlier gtiticral remarks come within the 
scope of the present article, since the student must of 
course be referred to special works on the subject. It is 
riglit, howtwer, to mention the principal restrictions in two- 
part simple counterpoint (first spccic-s). They are as follows: 

l)is(>ords arc forbidden. 

Not more than three thirds or three sixths ore allowed, 
simx* otherwise the counterpoint wonld merely slavishly 
follow the outline of the canto ftrmoy wlientas individuality 
of parts is the aim of counterpoint Unison is not allowed. 

Coiisecutivo and hidden-consecutive fifths and oeduves 
are forbidden. 

All augmented and diminiRhed intervals, the trltone 
fourth, aud false relations ore forbidden. 

Contrary motion is gicatly desired. 

Each of the five. sjMxies may be taken in as many 
parts as desired. Thus the first species, note against note, 
may be in tw’o parts, and the counterpoint may be orderrtl 
Ut he written above or below the melody. Or it may bo in 
three parts, and the canto ftrmo may be directed to be 
taken either for soprano, alto, or Istfs; or in four parts, or 
five or any other number of ]>arts. So with the scruml and 
third species. Or to a canto ftermo may Iw added one 
counterpo^it in the first species, and one or more in the 
cecuud, i&c. The fourth species by its nature usually bears 
only one counterpoint; if there is more than one added part 
the other counterpoints aro in the lower species. Tallis, one 
of the Klizabctliau writers, b.us left a coin}>u8itiuu in forty 
r(‘al ptirts, which is still occasionally jierformed; as, fur 
instance, by Leslie's Choir in 18K0. 

Double counterpoint is an invertible counterpoint. A 
double counto'pohit at the oclace is one which may bo 
played cither above or below the canto ftrmo^ and sound 
equally well. Hut as a fifth below, which is a concord, 
will invert into a fourth above, which is a discord (and 
vice versa\ and os in fact every interval becomes changed, 
this art, though so necessary for the higher kinds of com¬ 
position, presents cunsiderable ditfioultics. It is evident 
that the inten’o! of an octavo should not be exceeded, else 
in inversion the object of the counterpoint will not be 
gained. Double counterpoint at the tenth is a similar 
thing but at the different interval, the counterpoint when 
played below tho canto fermo being a tenth a£)art from tbo 
counterpoint wheu played above it. Of course it is not meant 
that the counterpoints should occur together, but that 
each should by itself be equally correct as a counterpoint 
to llie cauio fermo. Double connterpoint at the twelfth is 
rather more common than at ihc tenth ; but that at the 
octave is the most common of all, and is quite indispensable 
in fugue, &c. Double coonterpuints at the seventh^ at the 
ninths &e., are only used as exercises, and aic exceedingly 
difficult. They only serve to whet tho miud to encounter 
difficulties—in tliemsulves they are not worth the time 
their composition occupies. 

Triple and quadruple counterpoint (at the octave) aro 
like double counterpuhit, only that instead of two melodies 
whoso relative ]) 08 itioas may bo reversed we now have three 
(or four) which may be arranged in any order preferred, tho 
lowest clmngcd to tho higlwst, the highest to the middle, 
&.C. They are very little used except os trials of skill. 

Tho perennial freshness of Uandcl’s cliomses is chiefly 
due to tliflr being written in good counterpoint (oven when 
not, os usual, fngol); so that not only bos each singer the 
plcasnn*. of a fine mL*lt>dy to his part while at the same 
time contributing to form a massive harmony in the whole, 
but tlie ear of the auditor follows easily and with delight 
the concurrent motion of the several melodies. 
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COUN TmPOISB is, generally, a mass of brasa or 
iron HO disposed as to keep a part of some instrument or 
machine in e<inilibriutn, Itargc astroiionucal instruments 
are generally mounted fio thot their ccntrcH of gravity are 
supported, in which ca«e they require no counterpoiRo; but 
a reflecting circle is sonictimcs so placed as to require a 
heavy counterpoise on the other side of the jiillar which 
Hustains it. A transit inKtrument or nmrnl circle whoso 
pivots would press heavily on their supports is sometimes 
provided with counterpoines, <jne for e:uh point which is 
to be relieved. Lord Rossc’s great tftlesroj)e. has two 
connte^oiscs to assist in the rcqtusitc adjustments. A 
drjiwbridge usnally has its weight reliev<*<l, or almost 
wholly removed, by a counterpoise, so that the machinery 
employed to raise it has little except the. resistance lurising 
from friction to overcome. 

COVK'TKKSIGN is a military tenn apidiod to a 
watchword given daily by the cc'inmander of an aiany 
during actnal warfare or manoeuvres. It is generally a 
simple word, and th«} dnty of a sentiuel is to treat anyone 
who cannot give it when challenged as an enemy. 'Hio 
term is also applied to a Rccond Kigimturo wlien allaehcd 
to a document ns an additional gunrant^s; of its con'cetnoss. 

COUN'TXRVAXcLA'TIONv eliain of redoubts round 
a fortress to prevent the Korties of the garrison. The 
works are generally unconnected with each other, but they 
have been sometimes united by a continuous lino of 
parapet. When during a siege or blockade the investing 
force was menaced by an army coming up Ut elievo the 
fortress, in ord<‘r to .aj-t on the defensive without aban¬ 
doning the siege, a chain of n^doubts was consti'uctcd to 
atrengtheii tliat corps on the oxt(*rior. This is called a 
circumvallation, and originally^ like tlio interior chain, it 
entirely surrounded tlic fortress. 

During his famous siege of Alcsia, Ctesnr erected defen- 
mvo works of thin dr.seription. 

The long duration of ancient sieges rendered sneh works 
indispensable, but the use of artillery having greatly 
sbortened the time to which the defence of a fortified 
place can bo extended, they liave become of less im¬ 
portance, and in fact it is only when the gjirrison is strong 
and the quarters of the besieging army arc S(‘purated by 
the obstacles of tlic gronnil tliat any works are considered 
necessary; in tliis case a few simple redoubts and breast¬ 
works of earth are constructed at inten'ale. The siege of 
Paris in 1871 may bo cited as an example of this. In 
general the besiogors are protected by an rniny of obsen'a- 
tion in tho field when any effort on the part id the enemy 
to raise the siege is apprehended. 

COUNTY. See Siiiuk, 

COUNTY COURT. THX. was one of those micient 
English institntiuns which William the Conqueror left un¬ 
touched in his wise ordering of his new kingdom. As the 
nonnty (shire) in many cases represented the subkingdom 
formed at tho time of the English (ur Anglo-Saxon) con¬ 
quest, so also tho county court (shirc-mote) was the general 
nssembly of the kingdom, the folk-mote so dear to Teutonic 
nations. But also it served as tJio great people's court 
•of appeal. Disputants dissatisfied with tho decision of the 
Hundbisd-motk might cany the cause hither. Tho county 
court met twice a year by summons of the king's sheriff, 
and the bishop and the aldermau sat as prosldenta with 
him. The body of tlic court was made up of the reeve and 
four men and the priest from each towuship, and twelve 
chosen men from each hundred. All oificials were ex 
officio members. Usually in practice decisions were given 
by the twelve senior tliegus, bnt theoretically the whole 
court bad to take part. The English kings seized the 
opportunity which the county courts afforded tliem of 
reaching tho main body of the people to promulgate their 
laws. In fact there was no other oommuniiyition between 
arown and people at the time. Under tho Norman kings 


tho bishop withdrew from the county court and held a 
court of his owu for ccclosiastical matters, and by the 
natural decay and disappearance of the office of alderman 
the shoriir grew still more powerful in his place. 

Much of the machinery of Magna Charta is to be worked 
by the county courts, and so iocreasinf^y important did they 
become as the kingdom grew that under Henry III. they 
were ordered to bo held monthly. The judges now sat 
in them, the taxes wero assess(;d, and all proclamations 
were made. Tim legislation by Assizks of the Angevin 
kings was promulgated here. When Parliaments began it 
was the county court which elected the knights of the shire. 

But as tho jndieml system of the (‘ounli^' fell more and 
more to the officials of tho crown, judges, and others, as 
happened at this time, the ancient connfy courts fell into 
deitay, and by the close of Edwaid L’a reign they could 
scarcely be said to exist more than fonnally. Tho ancient 
title was nsed for the new courts introduced in 184(i for tho 
recovery of small debts, but there is neitlier historical nor func¬ 
tional connection between the two. See tho followin^article. 

COUNTY or SBEALL DEBT COURTS are local 
tribunals for tho recovery of small debts. They were 
first eHtablislird by Act of Parliament in 184G for the 
recovery of all debts under £20, a sum which was after¬ 
wards extended to XfiO, and again hi 1800 to £000. 
Tliese courts have entirely outgrown their original purpose, 
and now take logiiizanco, not only of small debts, but 
also of all personal actions, except criminal ones, wiicro 
tljc! debt or damage claimed is not mom than £50. They 
furtlicr exercisu all the powiTs mid anthorlly of tho High 
Oonrt of Chancery in all suits by creditors, legatees 
(whether speeific, peeuniary, or residuary), devisees, heirs- 
at-law, or next of kin, in whicli the personal or real estate 
shall not exceed in .amount or value the sum of £500; in 
all Rtiifs for the execution of trusts, for foreclosure or 
redemption, for specific pcrfoi*mance, or for the delivering 
up or caneidling any agreement for the sale or ]mrchasc of 
any property; in all proceedings under the Tnish'cs Relief 
Acts or Tmstees Acts, or relating to tho malutenanee or 
advancement of infants; in ail suits for the dissolution or 
winding up of any partncrsliip; and in all proceedings for 
orders in tlie naturo of injunctions, where tiie same are 
requisite for granting relief in any matter in which jurisdic¬ 
tion is given to tho conuty court; or for staying of proceed¬ 
ings at law to leeovcr any debt provable under n decree for 
the administration of an estate made by the court to which 
the application for tho order to stay proceedings is made, 
providing, in .all cases, that the sum to which tlie jirocecd- 
iiigs relate shall not exceed £500. Any vice-cliancellor 
may ord<!r the transfer of any suit or matter fnun the 
county court to the Court of Chancery; and tlie proceedings 
taken in the county court must have arisen in tho district 
in which it has jurisdiction. Rules and orders for regulat¬ 
ing tho practice, and .a scale of costs, have been drawn up 
by county court judges appointed for tho jiuipose, and 
provisitm made for aj)|H*nling, 

By the Debtors’ Act of 18G1) imprisonment for d ‘bt 
was virtually abolished, except in the case of penalties 
other tlian those for contracts, or of sums recoverable in 
the couiily court, and for default in payment of sums of 
which orders under this Act arc nntliorized to be made. 
No irnprisonmtMifc in the oxcepted instances can be for a 
longer p<Ti4>d tluin one year. With respect to small debts, 
subject, to the prescriUeil rules, a county court may com¬ 
mit for a term not exceeding six weeks any person who 
docs not pay in obediwiee to tho order of the conrt, which 
is only made when persons arc shown to bo able bnt nn- 
willingto pay—the iinprisoument is not to satisfy tho debt. 

Cheap as tho county conrts were meant tf> be to tho 
suitors, tho fees are a very heavy percentage on the sums 
sought to be recovered—about 16 per cent.—which is 
especially heavy when it is considered tliat of all tho 
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plaints entered only about half arc tried, the claims in 
the other (atsca being paid into court. About 7 per cent, 
generally of the gross claims are jiaid into (K)urt to stay 
proceedings. The uinount recovered in county courts is now 
four thiioH as great as that i*ccovered in the sujierior courts. 

Ily the .ludieature Act, 1873, appeals from county 
courts me heard in tlivisional courts of the High Court of 
.Tustiee. and (he decision of such court shall he final unless 
it gives sjMT.i.d leave to nppeal to the Court of Appetd. 
County c*'urts now have jurisdiction in probate (up to 
£200^, and in equity mid admiralty cases. By the con¬ 
sent of parties e^mnty courts may, in fact, have jnrisdic- 
titMi in any action. By the Bankruptcy Act, 1HS3, a con¬ 
siderable addition was made to the work of these useful 
eourts. Tim Bankruptcy Court, as a separate institution, 
was almlished, its functions being frunsferred to the Tligli 
Court of .Inslicc. For jmrposes f»f bankrui»lcy jnrisdietion, 
eoimty eourts wero, from .laiiuary, 1881, vested with all 
tile powers and jurisdiction of the High (kmrt; and how 
material an addition this was to (he already wide srop(* of 
1 ‘ounty eonrt functions may he gathered from Hie arlicle 
Bank nurr. 

In Scotland small delds under £12 arc recoverable 
before the slierill', and under £.") Iji-forc the Justices, with¬ 
out appeal. Imprisonment for debts under £8 iig. 8(/. 
had long ceased, and is now abolislnnl in all cases ex¬ 
empt those of nliinent, rates, and taxes. Tlie county 
courts of Ireland-^cniled in that country the courts of the 
dtuinnen of quiirter-bessions —are of a dale as old as 17lM’, 
and accordingly are more d<*o]»Iy rooted in tlic usages and 
instilulioiis of the nation than their comparatively modern 
English rivals. (Jumbiniiig us they do the whole authority 
of the ancient eoiirt of quarter-sessions with privileges 
conferred hy a vaiiety td statutes, they liavc a criminal as 
well ns a eivil side, and their criminal jurisdiction Is wide¬ 
spread mid very Important. In civil cases their jurisdic¬ 
tion extends to personal actions at law up to £40, and in 
cases of rent it may reacli £100. 'J*ho county court 
juflges of Engliuid and AValcs are by the 21 & 22 Viet. c. 
74, s. .1, limited to sixty in number, while there are thirty- 
three ill Ireland, tlie latter being a large staff considering 
the proportion of wealth and population in the two conn- 
tries. It hiis to be considereti, however, that their func¬ 
tions are more important and their jurisdiction ampler 
than in tlie Knglisii eourts. The county court judges of 
England and AValos, who must be barristers of seven yesu's’ 
slunding, are nomiiiuted by tbo lord clmneellor for the 
time being, and usually receive a salaiy of £11500 j>er 
annum ; tliey arc also removable hy him, and an; ahsolutely 
excluded from legal practice and fnan a seat in Parlia¬ 
ment. The Irish ofHeiuls of the Mime class iU’e a])point(;d 
by the executive govcrnnieiil; they can lie removed only 
by an address to Parliament, or in ci;rtain cases by the 
Irish privy council, and they are nut precluded from prac¬ 
tising at the bar. In addition to judges, registrars, 
treasurers, and high bailiffs arc appointed for each district. 

COUNTY RATS. County rates are taxes levied for 
the purpose of defraying the expenses to w'ldcb counties 
arc liable. They arc levied under the authority of Acts of 
Parliament, or on the ])rlnciple that, as duties are imposed 
upon a county, there must Iw a power to raise the money 
for the costs incurred in executing them. 

The ancient purposes of the comity rate were “ to pro¬ 
vide for the maintenance of the c^iunty conrts, for the 
cxfienses inddental to tlic county ]>ollec and the civil and 
military government of the county, for tlic payment of 
comiium judicial fines, for the maintcnunce of places of 
defence (sometimes, however, provided hy a separate tax 
coimnon to counties and to other districts called Ourffbote\ 
prisons, gaols, bridges (when these were nut provided for 
by 11 separate tax common to counties and to other districts 
called brukbote)y and occasionally highroads, rivera and 


water-courses, and for the payment of the wages of tbe 
knights of the shiro. Additious to these purposes, some 
occasional and some permanent, were made from time to 
time by slatutcs. The king’s aids, taxes, and subsidies 
were usually first imposed on the county and collected ns 
if tliey liad been county taxes. But the first statute 
dcbuliig any of its prc.scut purposes (Ihough now ri'pcaled 
as to the mode it prescribes for imposing tho tax) waa 
jiassed in tbe 22nd Henry Vlll. From that time up (o 
the pr<>sent new purposes have const.antly been added, and 
new an«l distinct rati*H were constantly croated for pui'po.sea 
of comparatively little im|>ortauec, and to raise sums of 
money quite insignificant in amount.” 

The county mto is levied on the same dcserijdiun of 
])To})erty as tlie poor rate, that is, on lands, homses, tithes 
impropriate, aj>pro))riations of tithes, cual-miues, and salc- 
ahle underwoods: the tenn “lands”includes impnivcmonts 
of lund.s hy mads, bridges, docks, cuiuils, and other works 
and erections not included under the term “houses.” This 
county rate i.s to be assessed upon parishes “ ratably and 
equally according to the full and fair annual value of the 
mi'ssuagcs. lands, tenements, and lieieditamciits liable, or 
which might he liable, to he rated to the relief of the 
poor.” The sum ns.sr.s.scd in Knghmd and Woles in 188(5 
WHS £120,000,000, and the reeeijits from county and 
police rates and uii allowance from the Treasury amounU 
to about £3,600,000 a year. Almut five-eighths of tbo 
ns.sessmcnt is paid hy land, and three-eighths by bouses, 
mills, inafors, canals, 

In 1852, by the Act of 16 & 10 Viet. c. 81, a consoli¬ 
dation of the law relating to county rates was effected, and 
this is still the governing law, having only undergone 
triflmg alterations hy tw'o subseqaent amendment Acts, 
which will presently be noticed. Thu main features of the 
Consolidation Act are that justices in quarter-sessions are 
authorised to appoint committees cousistiog of members of 
their own body for preparing bases or standards for tho 
county rates. The basis to Ik; arrived at is to bo a full aud 
fair value, and the committee are authorized to call for and 
inspect parochial rates, assessments, valuations, &c., U|)un 
refusal by overseers or rather parodiial officers to produce 
which tiiey arc liable to a penalty of £20, which is rocover- 
able before two justices of the peace. The committees 
apjiointod may cause new valuations to be m.ide, and if the 
parish officers or others neglect to make such returns, or 
make false returns, the cximmittco may charge upon the 
parish the expenses incurred in ascertaining the fair annual 
value, &c., in addition to the sharo of tho county rate 
payable by snch parish. When tbo basis or standard has 
])as8cd through tlie ordeal of correction and approval by 
the cornmittoe,UiH laid before tho court of quarter-sessiona 
for consideration, of which fourteen days* notice is required 
to be given in tbe public papers; and tbo court will then pro¬ 
ceed to consider, alter, and amend, as may bo deemed proper, 
and when uonGnned by qmrter-sossions becomes valid. But 
^loriabes may appeal against it, if inequitable, giving twenty- 
one days* notice, and stating the grounds. For the pre¬ 
vention, however, of frivolous app«;als, tbo sessions may 
award costs. Justices were, by sec. 26 of tliis Act, required 
to send printed lists of the parishes and places assessed 
to overseers, when a now rate was made out; but by a 
Bubnequent Act, 20 & 30 Viet. c. 78, this is only required 
when a new basis is made; but they are to issue prec^ts 
wiien new rates are made to tho guardians of unions, 
w'lio arc required to collect and pass the rates to the 
county treasurer. Power of nppeal against the rate is 
given to parislies or parties aggrieved. Provision is made 
for enforcing payments by liorough treasurers of money 
expended by counties under stat 114 & 117 of 6 and 6 
Will. IV. c. 7 G, before referred to. Tho Act contains all the 
usual provisions for enforcing observance of the law by 
union aud parochial officers and others, publislung abstracts 
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of acconntfl, settling boundariost in case of dispute, I 
and hns nndeigone no nmterial alteration l»y the only two 
finhseqiient amendment Acts, viz. 21 & 22 Viet. c. 38, 
which extends the provisions of the Consolulntjini Act to 
counties having sepumte divisional county treasurers and 
AuthoriticK—justices of divisions at qimrtur-ses.'.ions to raise 
and administer county rat(‘K in such divisions as formerly; 
and 2tl & 30 Viet. c. 81, wliich in Addition to tlie auiend- 
ment of sec. 26, already stated, only saves this Act from the 
operation of the'llniuu Assessment Coiiiniittee Act, 1862. 

COUP, a French word meaning a blow or a stroke 
(derived from the colaphtiit^y is tin* first word of 

certain expressivo plirnsc.s which are universally used. 
Coup (Vtidi sigiiiiles a violent and sTid<len stroke of 
jxdicy. Coup dc gracty the sti’oke of merer, <»r finishing 
stroke used hy an executioner or a spurtsmun to pul an 
end to the saflerings of the criminal or animal already 
woinnh’d. Coup dc mriiiiy literally a stroke of tin' hand, a 
military term applied to a sudden and successful attack. 
Coup (I'aily literally a glance of the eye, quick ohservation, 
used in art to exjU'css the general elVect of a picture or 
scene at first sight. Covp dc xoh'lK a sunstroke. Coup 
dt thuUrCy a stage trick to produce a Binhieii ellect 

COUPBRXK, FRAN9OI8, a diblinguished musician, 
commonly enllcd the great Couperin," was horn at Ihiris 
in 1668. Like the llaclis, the Couperins are a nnnier- 
OUH race of musleiaiis, extending uvei se\cra) geiierallous 
both before and after Couperin Ic Craiul.” Hach in 
particular was a diligent btudeiil of them, 'louperin's 
“ Methode dc toucher Ic Clavecin” is the first gi’cat teaching 
treatise. The titles of mnity of his pieces foreshadow what 
in oiu'own day is callctl “programme music,” e.p. “L’Kn- 
chanteresao,” “ La l^rude,” &c. Many of them are vciy 
happily named. Ouuperin was claveeinistc to Louis XIV., 
and died ut Faris in 1733. 

COUPUER, a valuuhle invention for eouihiuiiig the 
various parts of an organ. 'I'lie two mannal.s of the swell 
organ and the great organ may be coupled by the “ swell t 
great,” when the pi'rfoniKjr, playing on the great manual, 
moves the keys of the swell at the same time by means of 
the coupler. Similarly with the choir organ, wliose manual 
is coupk*d to that of the great orgsin bytlie “choir to great.” 
So also the pedal organ m.ay bn made to pull down tho 
keys of the various manuals by the “great to pedals,” 
** swell to jicduls,” &c. 

Finally, the manuals arc conpled to themselves, so that 
n key pulls down another one of tlie same manual an octavo 
above or an (K?tavc l>clow by the “octav«* conider” or tiie 
“ sub-octave coupler,” os tho case may be. 

Many methods are used for can'rying out tiic functions 
of the various couplers, but it would he beyond the function 
of this work to detail them. Sec Hopkins on “ The Organ” 
(London, 1855, and later editions). 

COUniiS. In problems of force a “ couple ” is tho term 
for two forces, equal aud oppositu, acting in one plane and 
upon the some b^y in pumllel directiou.s. It is evident 
at onco that such a couple” must ^ausc the body to 
rotate,, as wheu two sailors are pushing at the ends < * 
op])usite capstan bars. Tlie ann of tho couple is th 
perpendicular distance between Uie Hues of force, and tl^ 
axis is the centre of the arm. If the onn is twice ns 
long tho force of tho couple is twice as great, &c. Tin 
product of the intensity of the forces into tho length o 
the arm is the moment of tho couple. Couples arc there¬ 
fore equivalent when ilieir moments nrn equal. In tin 
Goniposition and resolution of couples tlio rules ns to com 
jHjsition and resolution of forces arc followed, taking tbi 
axis of the couple as corresponding to the direction of tin 
resultant force, and the moment of tlie couple to tin 
magnitude of the rcsultaut force. 

COUP'LXT. Any two lines which rhyme togetlicr inaj 
be called a couplet, but the term is generally applied t' 


wo such lines expressing a complete idea, and which can 
be used independently of the context; for example, 

“A man lie was to nil the country dear. 

And passing rich with forty ikiiiiuIs n year” 
^Oold^THitk'H '* Pcneitfid yUlaffc,'* 

COUPON (Fr. rovpcT^ lo cut), a term applied to a 
dividend or interest wanatil, to bo cut off wlieii due from 
its counlcrroiJ, issued to the liolders of various kinds of 
shares or stock. 

COURANTS or CORANTO, an antique dance meas¬ 
ure of French origin, in triple time, 3^, or the first 
being the most correct, ('ourantes arc in two parts like 
.iiinuets, hut nro (juiek and ftill of doited rhythms, the 
name possibly Is’ing from the French courii'. tci nm. In 
the Si’iTK, or c‘ol!(‘eli</n of modified dance niovi’ineiits, 
which euhninnied as an art-form with llaeli and ll.andcl, 
the couninte holds an impori.'inl jdneo, u.stmlly following 
the Alli:maniii:, find eoutr.asting by its vigorous staccato 
I'hythmsand its iudcpiuideiil parts with the steady flowing 
melwly and simple accomi»animcnt whieli <*haractcri/es its 
pii*dec<‘Hsor. Sometimes a rapid movement in trijile time, 
euiisisting chiefly of running passages, is ealh'd a eouvaute, 
but it is coiTcetly distiiignished from the dance, or tho 
modifii’afion of the dunce, hy tin* title Couranie Jlalictine, 

COU'RISR (fi’om tlie French courir, to run), a 
hearer of despatelies. I'lie advantage of receiving and of 
conveying the earliest intelligenee must have given rise to 
the employment of couriers at a very early pcrioil. Hen>d- 
otns (viii. 08) gives a pnrtieulur deseription of tlie sjA’cd of 
tlie I’ersinn royal messengers, who proceeded by relays. Tho 
mode of cnqdoying eonriers by Oyiiis, as ilese.vihed hy 
Xenophon (“t'vil Iii.slU.” viii. 6), appears to be nothing 
more than the system already referred to as dosiTibcd by 
Ilerodotiis. The Kuinans called such messengers cuTiforea: 
they were sometimes sent on foot and sometimes on horse¬ 
back. The earliest couriers of tlic Kuropeau iiutioiis were 
probably what have since been called nmiiing'fiMitmoii. 

Tiiere are now two distinct classes of couriers—the one 
employed by the government to rarrj% securely aud expe¬ 
ditiously, im]M)ilant despa.teiies lo and from ambassadors 
at foreign courts. Active and ucciistomed to travel, and 
speaking several Languages, they set out at a moment's 
notice, and ]iursuo their journey in the most expeditious 
manner possible—whether that be by steamer, rail, coach, 
or on liorsehaek—until they reach tlieir destination. The 
other class of couriers are somewhat bimilar in accomplish- 
inents, hut their services are limited to private persons, for 
whom they act as a kind of lialf servant and half guide. 
Tlieir wages avenigc from i^8 to £10 per month, exclusive 
of tmvelling fan's. 

COURIER, PAUL LOUIS, a modem Frcncii political 
pamphleteer, was horn at Taris in 1772. Ilis father was 
a substantia) fanner, and was enabled to give him a good 
edueatiuii. lie seived in tlie French armv till the battle 
of Wagnim, when lie gave in his resignation, which was 
readily .accepted, for Ins inquisitive turn of mind and 
independent temper made him looked upon as a trouble¬ 
some person by the more thorough-going officers of Napo¬ 
leon. He lived in Italy, acqniring great reputation as an 
nccurnto traii.slator, till the fail of the empire. Under tho 
restoration, however, be Ix-gan soon to find matter for his 
satiiieal Man. lli^ “Livret,” or memorandum book, and 
his “Letters,” several of which were published at tho timo 
in the L’cmeui'y liave been conqiarod for tlieir power and 
humour to Pascars eelcbratcd “ Provincialos" and to our own 
Swift. When, in 1821, a subHcription was opened all over 
France to jmrehase tlie estate of Clinmbord for the infant 
Duke of lionle^iux, lie wnitc his exquisitely ironical “ Simple 
Discours rtux Membrea de la Ctnnmunc de V'nretz,” for 
whicli he was tried and condemned to one month's impri¬ 
sonment. He publiKbed an account of his trial under tho 
title of “Froefcs de Paul Louis Courier, \'igneron.” Courier 
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WM now looked upon as one of the most fonnidablo anta- 
j^onists of the Bonrbonist party. At the beglnninj; of 
1825 lie was found shot near his house at Veretz, but no 
duo was discovered to the perpetrators of tlie crime. 

COTJB'LAXD or KURLAND, a province of Kussin 
in Europe, which until 1706 bolnnj;od to Poland, is boonded 
N. and N.E. bj tho Gulf of Riga and the govemments of 
Vitebsk and Livonia, W. by the Baltic, S. by the govern¬ 
ment of Koviio, and S.K. by the government of Wilna. Its 
area is 10,535 square miles, and the population is 600,000, 
among wliom arc many Jews. The surface toward the sea- 
coast is level, and presents u sandy pldn about Mitan and 
Guldiiigen, but Us general character is uiidnlating. It is 
interaeejed by two ranges of heights, one of which runs 
Piarallel with tho Dilna, or l)wina, while the other takes a 
more westerly direction and spreads its aims out in various 
directions. The coast is partly flat and marshy, and partly 
lined with sand-hills. The most northerly point is tho 
daiigcrons promontory of iJonics-Nu, wdiieh stretches out 
between the Baltic and the Gulf of Riga. Directly east of 
this promontory lies the Isle of Rouno, on which there is a 
lightiiouse. A largo ]ior(iuii of the soil is covered with 
furcbt-land, moors, lakes, ponds, and rivers. 

The Windau. Aa, and tlic Duna—tho latter forming the 
oastem boundaiy—arc the pilncipal rivers. 

Tho soil of Courland is in general light and sandy; it is 
most prodtielivc on the side towards Livonia. The climate 
is damp and ft*ggy, and the winters are ^ I'ly severe. Agri¬ 
culture is the principal oecupatJon of the inhahituiils, who 
raise largo quantities of lye, barley, outs, wheat of the best 
quality, hemp, flax, linseed, pease, and beans. These 
Articles, together with wool of tlic flne&t quality, hides, 
tallow, and timber, ore the princijuil exports, and are 
shipped chiefly from Riga. A little tobacco is raised. 
Horses, horned cattle, and sheep .are numerous. Tho 
fisheries along tho coast nro not very productive, Tho 
supply of game is abundant. Of niineruls Courland con- 
t^iins small quantities of bog-iroii, lime, and g\ 7 ).sum. It 
has also coals and marble, but they have not hitherto been 
tuiTicd to much account. Amber is found on the co.ast. 
The only manufacturing establishments worth mentioning 
are spirit distilleries and tile-works. 

Tho cajntol of the province is Mitan, or Mittan, .and 
Libuu, on the western coast, is the princij>al shipping iMJri. 

The landoNvners are chiefly of German extraction, and 
tho peasantry partly tho Kures or Letts of Courland, and 
partly Ksthouiun Letts. The general religion is tho 
Lutheran. 

In former times Courland belonged to the Teutonic 
knights, but for the sake of protection against Russia tho 
feudal sovereignty of Prdand was acknowledged in 35G1. 
It was finally united to Russia in 17h5. 

COUROUP'ITA is tho name (d a genus of plants 
belonging to the myrtle order (MYiiT.vrj:.i5), Tlie com¬ 
mon name is Caniioa-ball Tree, in reference to the size 
and shape of the fruit. It is closely allied to Bcvtholletia, 
which produces Brazil nuts, and to Ltcythi* Ollarin^ of 
which the fruit is tho remorkablo ** monkey pot,” and all 
are natives of the forests in tropical America. “ Tlio 
btem rises, without a fork, for CO feci or more, and rolls 
out at the top into a head vciy like that of an elm trimmed 
up, and like an elm, too, in its lateral water-boughs. For 
the whole of the stem, from the very ground to the forks, 
and tho larger fork-branches likewise, are feathered all 
over with numl>erle8S short prickly pendent branchlets, 
which roll outward and then down, and then up again in 
graceful ctnrves, and carry larger palo crimson flowers, each 
wilh A pink hood in the middle, hxikiiig like a new-born 
baby’s fist. Tliose flowers, when toi-n, turn hliio on ex¬ 
posure to the light” (C. Kingsley, ‘‘At Last”). There 
2 iro sU petals inserted on a disc sun-ounding the top^f 
the ovary. There ore numerous stamens, with llieir fila¬ 


ments united, and this union is carried so far on tho upper 
side of the flower that it iMsnds over the stigma and other 
stamens like a “hood.” Ibcrc are six cells in tho ovary. 
Tho frnit is very hard on tho outside, but within tho pulp 
is soft, and is vinous and pleasant when fresh, hnt Inter of 
n most abominable odour. The seeds whicli arc imbedded 
in the jinlp are delicious. 

COURSER (Cursorins) is a genus of wading birds 
(GuALL.ifi) closoly allied to tho PLoVEit. The species 
of this genus are all natives of the sultry climates 
of Asia and Africa, and it is rarely that stray birds are 
found in tho middle districts of Europe, and still more rare 
is their appeai’aiico in tho British Islands, lliey frequent 
sandy plains, and i*un with amnziug celerity, and their 
flight is rapid and powerful. The generic charoeterH aro 
as follows:—Bill ns long os the head, slightly arched and 
pointed; nostrils oval, surrounded by a short protuberance; 
tarsi long and shuidor, and covered with transverse^ scalus; 
toes, three before and verj' short, none behind; wings 
pointed; claw of middle toe serrated. 

Tho Cream-coloured Courser {Curtm'ius innhfMnun) is 
an inhabitant of the northern parts of Africa, and is said 



BIaek-1>clHcd Courser {Cnrsoriua 3Vmin{ncHj)« 

to be more abundant in Abyssinia than elsewhere. On the 
north coast of Africa it is known as a summer visitor from 
tho interior, and a few specimens have been known to ex¬ 
tend their migration into Europe, and even as for north 
os this country. This bird measunts only about 10 indies 
iu length. Its general colour is pale hufiy-brown above 
and bufly-whito tiencatb; the primaries are black, and the 
head exhibits a white and black streak on each side, meet¬ 
ing behind; tlie feet ai*c cream-coloured. There are several 
other species, one of whicli is figured above. 

COURSING may be defined us a method of hunting 
hai'CB by greyhounds, who follow their game by tight and 
not by nc&nt; It is a sport uf great antiquity, and from 
tlic description given by Greek and Latin antliors would 
appear to closely resemble the form in which the sport is 
at present conducted. There are private and public cours¬ 
ing; in the latter case meetings are held in a district 
wIkto hares ore plentiful and dogs are entered for diflerent 
stakes, os in tho case of horse-racing. A judge is chosen 
and a “ slipper ” appointed to hold a pair of dogs in leash and 
to start them at the liarc at the right moment. The field 
is then lieafim for a hare, and when one is found the 
dogs arc shnultanoouKly slipped after allowing the hare 80 
to 100 yards '‘law.” The judge follows on horseback and 
watclies the dogs very closely, and at the end of the course 
adjudges tho prize, not neccsBOrily to the dog who killed 
the bare, but to the one who has made the most points, 
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Le* shown the finest qualities of sanity, speed, endurance, I 
&C. Many coursiiig clubs have Iwcn formed thronghr]ut 
the country, and a National Coursing Club, composed of 
representatives from each of these, was founded to dniw 
up a code of rules and to decide disputed points. Tlie 
open Waterloo meeting held every spring at Altcar, near 
Liverpool, is regarded as the meeting where tiio coursing 
championship is decided. The conning season lasts fur 
about six months from tlie end of September. 

COURT or SRSS IOy. r>ce COUKTH. 

COURTBST TlTliXS arc titles which it is the cus¬ 
tom to allow by courtesy to individuals wJ)o have no legal 
right to them. The term coui'te.sy title is chiefly used in 
connection with the titles allowed by jK>pular consent to 
tlic sons and daughters of peers. English dukes, marquises, 
carls, and viscounts have various titles marking their dif¬ 
ferent steps in the peerage, and as it is customary to use the 
highest title, the second highest title is generally assumed 
by tlie ehlost son. Thus the iddcst son of the Duke of 
Devonshire takes by courtesy his fatlicr's second title of 
Marquis of Hartingtou. Younger sons and all daugliters 
of dukes and marquises have the courtesy titles of “Lord” 
and “ Lady,” and the daughters of carls share the same 
privilege. The younger sons of carls, and all the sons and 
daughters of viscoimts and barons, are by courtesy entilled 
to the prefix “Honourable” before their full names. Wives 
of baronets and knights have tlic courtesy title of “Lady,” 
aud all ladies who have acquired a title by a first marriage 
arc allowed by courtesy to retain the enlire nari.e duo to 
their first tnarriage, including the first husbutid's suniamc, 
even after a second marriage. No courtesy title raises the 
bearer obovo the rank of a ex>muioner, and any l)earer of 
such a title may therefore sit in the House of Commons. 
Members of the Privy Council |uro by courtesy addressed 
as “Right Tlonourable.” The title of “Esquire,” to which 
comparatively few have a legal right, is a familiar instance 
of a courtesy title almost universally assumed. 

COURT-MARTIAL, a tribunal occasionally instituted 
for the purpose of trying military and naval men for the 
commission of ofleucos aflccting discipline in either of 
those branches of tho public service. 

Courts for the trial of causes cxmnocted with militaiy 
discipline were regularly held, in the time of Henry VllL, 
by tho marshal of England; and in the reigns of Elizabeth 
aud her successor those courts of war, as they were culled, 
were superiTitended by a president chosen for the purpose. 
TIjIs president was probably a general or field*ofiicer, but 
captains of com|>anic8 were allowed to sit as members. 
Coui'ts-mortial in tbeir present foiTn w'ero instituted in 
the reign of Jamos 11.; and in tho ordinan<‘eH of war 
published in 1080 tliey arc distinguished as general and 
rcgimontal. Subsequently to the Revolution their powers 
have been expressly regulated by Parliament, and are fully 
detailed in tlie Army Regulation Act, Kaval courts-martial 
are regulated by the statute 22 Geo. II. c. 33 and tho Naval 
Discipline Acts of 1800 and 1800, and tho procedure is 
similar to that in military courts. 

General conrts-mnrtial ore assembled under tho authority 
of the sovereign, or of uu officer having tho chief command 
within any part of the Jlritish dominions, to whom such 
Authority may bo delegated. Kcgimental courts-martial are 
held by direction of the commanding officer of the regiment. 
Detachment courts-mortlul may be cither general or regi¬ 
mental, but tho name depends on the nature of the com¬ 
mand held by the officer couveniog tho court. 

The chief crimes of which a general court-martial takes 
cognizance arc—mutiny, abandonment of a fortress, post, 
or guard committed to the cliargo of an officer or soldier, 
disobedience of orders, and desertion; and these crimes, if 
proved to their greatest extent, are punishable with death. 
Ending challongcs between commissioned officers is pun¬ 
ished with cashiering \ between non-commissioned officers 


and privates, with severe punishment; and in all cases 
seconds and accessories are held to bo equally guilty witli 
the principals. Self-mutilation, theft, making false rotnms 
of stores, and neglect of ordinary duty in non-commissioned 
officers and privates, were formerly punishable by flogging, 
and they are still scvciTly dealt with. Non-commissioned 
officers may, in addition to other punishments, be sus¬ 
pended or degraded to tiic ranks. 

The provisions of tho Army Regulation Act affect all 
brandies of Hie regular army, as well as the militia during 
tho time that it is assembled and licing trained, and the 
yeomanry and volunteer corps. All arc subject, without 
distinction, to trial and puuishnieiiL by courts-martial. 

The rules of tlie service require tliut the president of 
every general court-martial should bo a field-officer, if one 
of that rank can be obtained, but in no caso must he bo 
inferior in rank to a captain; and it should bo nbsenud 
that none of tho members are to be suhulturns when a 
field-onicer is to be tried. A judge-advocate is appointed 
to enudunt the piYisccutiou in the name of the suvcrcign 
and act as tbo recorder of tho court. 

No general courts-mnrthd held in Great ISrilain or 
Ireland are to consist of less than thirteen or nine com 
missioned officers, os the caso may require; but at soino 
stations abroad the numbers may bo fewer, but not less 
than seven and live respectively. No officer hciTing in 
the militia can mi in any court-martial upon the trial of 
an officer or soldier in the regular army; and no officer in 
the regnlars is allowi>d to sit in a court-martial on tho 
trial of an officer or private serving in the militia. 

TIjc accused, who is furnished witii a cojiy of the cliarge 
luia the power of clialhiiiging any of the members; but Hie 
reason of the challenge iiiiiKl Im given, and this must bo 
well founded, ollienvise it will not he admitted. 

Witnesses are examined uiiun oath, and tho evidence is 
taken dr»wn in writing, so that every memlier of the. court 
may have the power occasionally of comparing tho pro¬ 
ceedings with his own private notes. At llic last stage of 
the trial the decisions of the several mcmlmrs arc takeu in 
succession, beginning with the junior officer on the eonrt 

Regimental or garrison courts-martial are appointed by 
tho commanding officer for th'? purpose of inquiring into 
criminal mat tors of the inferior degrees; and tliey arc em- 
])owered to inflict punishmeuts to a certain extent only. 
The articles of war require that not leas than five officers 
should r.onstiluto a court of this nature, or three when five 
C'lnnoL bo obtained. The practice is to appoint a captain 
as prcsidGiit, and four or two Huboltcms, os the case mny 
be; tho court has no judge-odvocato to direct it, thereforo 
the members must act on their own responsibility. The 
proceedings are taken down in writing, and the senteneo 
cannot be put in execution till it has been confirmed ))y 
the commanding officer, or by the governor of the garrison. 

No commissioned officer is amenable to a regimental 
court-martial; but if an iuferior officer or ]>ii\'ato should 
thiuk himself wronged by such otlieer, he may, on applica¬ 
tion to tho commaudiiig ofiicer of llic rogiinenl, have lr‘i 
ca.se brought before a regimental court-martial, at which, 
if the complaint is judged to be well founded, ho may 
require a general court-martial to be held. 

An appeal may be made from the sentence of a court- 
mai'tial. The iqipeal lies from a regimental to a general 
court-martial, and from this to Uio supreme courts of law' 
ill the kingdom. 

After the .sentence of tho court-martial has been pro- 
nciitneed, it is transmitted to the sovereign, who may 
either cuiifimi it, or, if sufficient reason Hhoutd exist, may 
return it to the court for revision, or remit the punish¬ 
ment awarded. 

The trial of tlie militia, yeomanry, and volunteers is pro- 
vMed for by the Volunteer Act, 1803; the Ucguktiuu of the 
h^ccs Act, 1671; and tho Anny Regulation Act, 1870. 
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COUR'nUZ (in Fl(‘mi>h Koriryh^ n fortiiiod town in 
Wiihl Fiandci'8, Ntandg on botJi hanks of the by means 
uf wiiicb uiiU the canals connected with it tlze town lias 
connnuiiicntiou with the jiriiicipal towns of I5el;;iuin. It 
has 25,000 inlmhitants. It is connudod by railway willi 
lallc, Bruges, and Olicnt, from which towns it is distant 
15, 3(5, ami 2ti miles lespccf ivelv. A cltnpid erected outside 
the town, near the I'orte do Ghent, marks the centre of 
tin* lieltl of tlie “ hat lie of the Spurs,” in which the weavers 
of (llu-nt ami Binges defeated the French in 1^102, and 
collected over 700 gilt spurs from their fallen enemy. 'J’lie 
stu’cts are >vidc and clean, and the houses well built. The 
jirim ipal buildings are—the town-hall, the Cimrch of St. 
jlartiii, and the Church of Notre Dame, which was built 
by Ibildwin, count of Flanders, in 123K, and contains tin* 
“ FAullatiun of tiie Cross,” by Vandyke. Courtvai con¬ 
tains an cxeliange, a college, and two asylum.s for uj-jihans. 
Till* town is famous fur tin* m.inufactuie of damasks nml 
otlier linen textuies, which are exported to all parts of 
ICiirope. The dyer.s of Cuiiitiai imitate with sneecss the 
cidoiir known as Turkey red. Thread and silk laci? are 
among the brunches of industry puisued. 

Courtrai is the ane.ieiit Boniaii Citr/orlnctitn, afterwards 
eoiitmcled to Curtriv/nu. 'J’he Fn-neh made it the capital 
of the department uf Lys in 5 7t»d. 

COURTS. The word court has eome from the Freueh 
ro«r, a space inclosed, hence a royal court-yard, the high 
]>ersons wlio assemble ihcie, sp;iees set apart for justice, 
and the judges who sit in tluan. 

Up to November, 1875, the siiiierior courts of justice 
were divuh-d into “common-law " courts ami an ‘‘ erjuity” 
court. The Jirim^ATUKK Arr of that year consolidated 
the wliolc intu one »Suprenie (lourt of Judicature, 
tlivided into a High Court of Justice and a Sujwetne 
Court of A])]>eal. Tin* High Court comprises five divi¬ 
sions, which retain the same names us formerly—viz., 
Chancery, Qium'u'b Bench, Kxcheipier, Common. Fleas, nml 
Fruhafe, Divorce, and Admiralty—all having concurrent 
jurisdictiun In both law and equity. LSee F.gi irv.] From 
them lies an apjx'ul to the Court of Apjiuol, which, how¬ 
ever, is nut now the Supreme Court of Appeal, the legis¬ 
lation of 187(> having cunfinneil the House of Lords in its 
functions as the final and sujireme npjHdlate court for the 
United Kingdom. JVactieally most appeals are settled in 
the intermediate court, which is very ably cou.stituted, the 
expense of carrying a case on to the I./>rds being very great. 
The sittingB in both the High Court and the Appeal Court 
arc “continuous;” and the lords of appeal in the House 
of Lords sit throughout the whole of the judicial year, irre¬ 
spective of whether Fnrliuuirut may he in session or net. 

In Ireland the court uf quarter-sessions is uiiulugons to tlie 
Knglisli county court, the chalnnaii of which is a hurristcr- 
at-law, who has exclusive jurisdiction in civil c;u^*s, and 
presides with tlie justices of the peace in criminal cases. 

In Scotland the supreme civil coml is the Court of Ses¬ 
sion. It consists 01 liilrtccn judges. Five sit singly in what 
is termed the Outer House, and arc called lurd.s ordinary. 
Of these the junior is attached to the Bill Chamber fur de- 
s^iatcli of summary ajiplieations. TJie Inner House consists 
of four judges in each division. The first division is pre¬ 
sided over by the lord president, and the second division 
by the lord jusiice-clcrk. Tlio judgments of the lords 
ordinary arc subject to review by cither division. In eases 
of difficulty the case may be decided by the full bencli. 
An appeal in maUertt of law lies to the House of Lords 
within two years. Sonic cases are tried by jury. Verdicts are 
received by a majority of nine after tlircc hours’ retirement. 
The Justiciary Court consists of si.\. of the judges of ses¬ 
sion. presided over by the lord president as lord ju8tic.c- 
geneial. Uic High Court sits in Kdinlmrgh—three judges 
being a quomnu There are three circuits made in 
year, with three circuit towns in each. At Glasgow there 


are six circuits, and two judges sit separately and simul- 
taneously. Tn other circuits two judges arc named, but one 
may net. No ajipcal exists from the Justiciary, hut tho 
judges at <*irruit may certify or remove cases to the High 
Court at Kdiiiburgh. 

There is a Hherill’ court in eveiy county, with a prin¬ 
cipal bherifT and one or uioro substitutes. Tlio shcrifT h 
juiisdiction in realty extends to £1000, in personalty 
it is unlimited both in practice and theory. An appeal 
lies in general from the substitute to the sheriif, who 
must be a memher of the Scottish bar. Cases exceed¬ 
ing £25 may also be apjic.alcd to the Court of Session. 
Ajmrt from their ordinary courts, sheriffs tiy in a summaiy 
form small debt claims up to £12 without appeal, and 
also certain c.'iscs of contract debts up to £50, but subject 
to appeal. Tlte KhorilVis the primary judge In bankrupfev 
uiid in snec('S.sion; but he has no jurisdiction in actious 
relating to jnnrriage, divorce, soparnliuu, &c., all of which 
an* .np]iropiiali‘d li» the Court of Session. His powers us 
a criminai judge do not exceed two years' imprisonnieiit. 
Thu jiroeedure is bv jury, as in the High Court, and lio 
also tries smaller ofl'euecK iii a summnr}' manner, lii addi¬ 
tion to hLs judicial funelionH, he discharges duties similar 
to those of tlio I'higlish high sheriff. 

ISIagistrales of royal burghs Lave in 1110017 a jurisdiction 
both eh il and criminai nearly as extensive ns that of tho 
sheriff. In practice, however, it is generally exercised only 
in matters of police. Justices of tlie peace have u limited 
criminal* jurisdietloii, nml a small-debt jurisdiction to the 
extent of £0. 'J'iiey also hold licensing courts. Their 
puw ers are purely statutory, and arc not nearly so extensive 
us in Kngl.and. 

COU'SXN, VICTOR, a celebratid French philosopher 
and writer, was liorn at Faris, 28th November, 17h2. 
After giving liigh early promise. Cousin was apjiointed 
in 1K15 by Iil. Jloyer Cullard to deliver lectures on tlie 
history of philosophy at tho Sorboimc. Uis prelections, 
whicli were charaelerized by great vigour and brilliancy, 
attracted an mmsual amount of attention. They wore, 
liowevcr, suddeuly intemipted by the reactionary meas¬ 
ures of the government, wliieh in 1820 caused hf. Itoyoi* 
Collard to witlulraw from the council of the university. 
'I'ho leisure which Cousin had thus unwillingly forced 
upon him he employed in perfiK:ting his ^ihilosophical 
studies. He travelled also for some time in Germany, 
wliere lie met Hegel and Schelling, and where the too fn*e 
expression of his liberal scutiinentH mode him acqtiaiutcd 
with the prisons of Berlin. To this period, it may he 
added, belongs his edition of Froclus—“ Froeli phllosnphi 
platonici Opera,” six vuls. The reign of Jesuit ascendency 
having ended, Cousin was restored to bis chair of philo¬ 
sophy in 1828, and coiiimeneed liis famous series of lec¬ 
tures, which immediately attained a popularity altogether 
unprecedented since the age of scholasticism. After 
the Tcvulntion of 1830, when his friend Guizot was 
prime minister, Cousin resigned his chair and became 
inspector-general of education. In 1802 he was made a 
poor of France, and in the same year ]uihlishcd his ccle- 
inatiKl report on the state of (olucatiou in Prussia and 
Holland. Hu was meanwhile n regular contributor to the 
Journal dcs i^avimUy and, having i>cen chosen member of 
the Frencii Academy, and of the Academy of Moral and 
Political Sciences, took an active part iu theirvarious labcmrs. 
Cousin ugaiu held ofiice os minister of public instruction 
during the short administration of M. Thiers in 1840. 

In 1852 he retired into ]>rivate life, and died at Cannes 
Idth JanuiuT, 1867. Cousin was not only the greatest of 
French philosoplicrs of his time, but also, by tho admission 
even of his rivals, the best of French writers. His chief 
works, besides his editions of Plato (thirteen vols.), Proclus, 
DcBcurtes, and Abelard, are his writings on the philosophy 
of the eighteenth centuiy, on Kaut, bis edition of Pascal’s 
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“ Pens^es ” and a book very popular in this cotintrjs entitled 
“ Discours du Vrai, du Ueau, et du IMen.” Jn addition, 
Oonsiii contributed largely to the philoboidiie and literary 
reviews of France. 

COUTANCSS, a town of France, in the department of 
Manche, the capital of the. old district of Cotciitin, is situ¬ 
ated at tbo confluence of the Sonlle and tlio llulsard, 8 
miles from the English Cliannel and 41 from Cherbourg. 
It is in general ill built, with narrow crooked streets, but 
tho situation is very piotnvesqiic. 'J'iie town is said to 
have existed in Roman times, and to have taken its name 
from Constuntius Chlorus, who fortified it, and the Romans 
nre, crronotmsly said to have built tlm aqueduct now called 
Los Pilicrs. It was probably erected in the fomtoenth 
eeutury. The principal buildings are tlie cathedral, which 
18 universally aduiin'd, and which staiids on the sito of u 
chnreh eonsee.rated in the prcRene<» of William, dnke of 
Normandy, in and the churches of St. Nicholas and 
St. Pierre. Ooutanocs has a prefecture, puhlic library, and 
handsome public garden. It giv«‘s title to a bisliop, mid law 
a connnuiial college and 7G44 inhuhitants. 'Die industrial 
pividiicts are cutlery, parchment, drugget, muslin, worsted, 
lace, &e,; the chief trade is in <'«)rn, Imtter, poultry, eggs, 
(‘uttle, horses, hem|)en and liaxen thread, wool, feathers, i^c. 

COV'XNANT (Ijit. conveiiirv., to c‘>me togethcT; Ileb. 
beritk ; Gr. diathH'e)^ ti tenn frequently iisi'il in Scripture 
to signify solemn eornpacts or agrccnu’iits made between 
nations, tribes, nr individuals, and also in connection willi 
the relations subsisting between God and man. (hwenmits 
of tbe former kind seem to have Imm-u ratified in various 
ways. Sometimes a solemn oath was publicly taken, a 
heap of stones or a pillar being set iip as a niemuriol of tho 
transatttion (Gen. xxi. 31; xxxi. 44, -lo); .and sometimes 
a present passed ladween the contracting parties (Gen. 
xxi. 30). The agreement was confnmed by tlio parties 
eating together, or in the most sohaim instances animals 
were Mcrificed and the bodies, cut in halves, laid upon 
the ground, Iho parties to the covenant passing between 
them (Gen. xxxl 54; .Ter. xxxiv. 

In accordance witli the antliropomorjdiic ulens concern¬ 
ing God which prevailed among tlic Jews, during the earlier 
periods at least of their history, Jehovah is frequently re¬ 
ferred to as having made c«>veunnt8 with his people. In 
tlio Ktoiy of the Hood Jio is represented as pntling the 
rainbow in the clonds as a mark of the covenant made 
with Noah and his descendants not to destroy them by 
another flood (Gen. lx. 8-17). In the life of Ahrahmn 
Jehovah is represented as ]»assing In tlic form of a smoking 
furnace and lamp of firo between the )iicccs of a sacrilice 
laid upon tho ground (Gen. xv. 8-17), and ns giving the rite 
of circumcision ns a mark nr sign of the covenant made. 

There are very frequent references in tho historical and 
prophetical books of the Old 'i'ej^tuinent to the covenants 
mode between Jeliovah and Israel, and in tlio Epistles to 
tho Galntittus and to the Hebrews the old and new cove¬ 
nants nro brought Into contmst 

In many systems of tlundogy three covenants between 
God and his people are recognized, 'Die first of these? is 
t(?nned tlio covenant of works, and is used to designat?? 
the relations sustained between God and man previous to 
tho fall, by which contimious existence and happiness were 
promised to tho latter in reward for perfect obedience. 
Tho seennd covenant is that id r(?dcniption, entered into 
by tho first and second persons of the Trinity, Christ he- 
cunung snrety and substitute for man, and tho Father 
accepting him and promising salvation to all who shoul(f 
hullovo; while the third covenant is that of grace, in which 
salvation is oflTered to man by believing in Christ. 

Tho entering into a Rolemn eoveiiant with God ns a 
devotional exercise has (iften been practised by pious |M*r- 
sons, uud the Methodist societies have an authorized form 
for this observance. In their public services it is only 


used onee :i year, on tho first Sunday in January, and 
tho meetings are generally restricted tu eommnnicants and 
members. 

COV'SNANTt m the specially legal and technical 
sense, is a written agi'ecment under seal, betweiMi two 
or more persons, wlicreby snmi? act or nets is agreed to bo 
done or not to be dono; or upon tbe happening of sumo 
event, some charge or liability is agreed to 1 m? borne by 
some party thereto. 'I'lie peraon who subjects himself to 
a penalty or to nn action for breach of his agreement, is 
called the covenantor, and the person with whom it Is 
made tho covenantee, Tl»c doctiine of covenants belongs 
to the general subject of contracts; but in the English 
system, covenants, being ap'ceincnts in a jicculiar form, 
require a separate eonsuteration. 

If there aro scveml covenantors, the writing usually 
declares tlic e«»venant to be several, or joint, or joint and 
Kovt?ral. If the coven.ant is several, each of tho covenan¬ 
tors covenants for himself alone, and muy be sued ulom*; 
if joint, each of the covenantorH coveuaiits for himself as 
well ns for each other, and all must bt? sued together; if 
joint and hovcral, each party eoveiianU for hiins(?lf and as 
a Kur(?ty for those with him, and un action may he brought 
against one of the covenantors only, or against .all. 'J'ho 
coui’ts, however, even in these cases, regard iho interests 
of the parlies; and if the interest, or cause of action, is 
joint, the action must be brought against all the covenan¬ 
tors, though the tenna of their covenant may Iio j«>int and 
several; and If tlic interest, or cause of action, is bevcrnl, 
though tlie covenant is joint, the parties must b<? w.vcraliv 
sued. The mere terms of a eovenaiit aro not therefore a 
suflieient guide to (hderminu the propriety of joining parties 
in ail action upon It. 

Covenants are divided into real and personal, though, as 
n<»w used, they arc as to remedy chiefly personal. 

Real covenants are tliose which have an interest in land 
for their ohjeid, and may bind the real estate of llie cove¬ 
nantor in the hands of the heir and of lii.s assigns. Personal 
covenants hind only tho cov(?iinnt(»r, or his cxeeutors and 
ndministrators, that is. hU personal estate in their hands. 
Tin? objects of ival covenants arc generally to aflbrd some 
specilic inUaiitage or protection to those into wlume hands 
tlic reality' to which tliey relate hhall jiass, or to secure the 
])erfonuaiice of some specific duty fiy those who may possess 
tlie reality to wliich they relate, 

Jn tlie cousliuction of covenants the iiitention of tlio 
parties is tho tiling to ho RNcertsiined; and when this in- 
teiitiou is clear, a long form of words is a uselcRS biipcr- 
fluit}', and ought to 1m; got rid of. 

Hut tbe intenliou of the ]iaitles is uot always Huffleieiit. 
It is frequently desirable, when land is sold, that tlie pur¬ 
chaser and h’s assignees slionld always be able to resort to 
the vendor or to his heirs for protection, or that the pur¬ 
chaser and his assignees shoidd jierform ci-rtaiii duties, 
and tliat the eovenanls for thehe [»urpoM*s .should always 
hn connected with tlie ]iarty enjoying tlic land, or, in other 
words, that Midi eovenanls bhall ‘‘ run with llie land.** 
In onler that this shall oc’cnr, the mere intention of tho 
parties, lic»wevor defiiiilidy exjircsscd, is insufficient; there 
must al.so be what is calb-d ]»rivity of estate. 

In Scotch law covenant, though sometimes used in a 
popular sense, i.s not a teclniical word. Its nearest repre¬ 
sentatives are contract, agreement, Ktipnlatioii, obligation. 
I.ikt; English covenants, Se^itcli contracts and their ecjui- 
valents musl, strictly speaking, involve mutuality. The 
obligation may be several, or joint, or joint ami several. 
This is generally stated in tho document, but it may bo 
inferred from tho general context, and i« in Rome eases 
fixed by statute. Upon this—mneh a.s in English law— 
di'pcinlb who arc to be made parties to the action. Con- 
tnuds alVectiiig land and other important interests are 
required to bo in writing duly attested, but no deed 
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requires in Scotland to l>p under seal uuless emanating | 
from tbc crown, or from a coi jmmtion posHcssing a p(»m- 
moii Rcnl. When a Scotch exiutroct is auch that if inude 
in Kngland it would have to Iw under beal, it mnat, gmierally 
Rpeuking, he in writing duly attebted. Wlmt in an Kng- 
libh Icaue or sliiillar (UxMiincnt are termed the “covenanU," 
ore ill Seotlund railed the “ BlipnlntionH.” Guncraily 
Rpenkiiig, the Scotch contract, even when it relates to laud 
rights, is much less embarrassed by sulitlctics and tcch- 
niciUities of ronstmetion than is the. Knglish covenant. 

COV'XNANTBRS, in Si'ottish history, a religious body, 
BO called from Uii*ir adherence to the Katiunal Covenant of 
Scotlmid, subscribed and ralitied in nod the Solentn 
7/‘aguc and Covenant of three kingduiiiH (1G43). The 
Kati<aial Covenant, hsised on an earlier one drawn up in 
1 <>81, euiidcmncdKpiscojial church govcrniiient, and the sub¬ 
scribers to it in IGdH bourn) theinsidvcs byoatli toniaintain 
roligionin the.same state os in loKO. Thebolemii Lt'ngue 
and Covenant had for its object the extirpation of “popery 
and prelacy,” and the bringing nl«»ul of a nnifunnity in 
redigion and church discljiliiie in the three kingdoms. It 
was subseribed to by many in Iwith nations, approved by 
the rmliumcnt and Assembly of Divines at Westminster, 
and rutiBed by the Generul Assembly at Kdiiilmrgh, 1643, 
and by the Scotlish Varluuneiil, UM4. One of the pro¬ 
visions made with the Kiigli.sh J’ailiament was that the 
iScotch sliould send an unny into ICiiginud against the king 
(Charles I.), and in the event of tliu success of the rarJia- 
mciilmians liopes were held out that the ICpiscopalian 
iiiifdel bliould not be established in cillier of the three 
kingdoms. Charles 11. by outh dcchin'd his approbation 
of both covenants in l(io(), and again at his exiroiiatioii at 
Scone in 1651. in the second yem* after his restoration in 
1C62 they were declared illegal. 

During the period between the restoi-atitJii and the 
revolution of 168K, the CovenuiiterR fought and sufTered 
much in maintaining tliut tlie provisions of the covenants 
were still binding on tltc whole nation, and the battles of 
Drumclog and llothwell Ilridge. are important events in 
Scottish history, but after the Kevolution settlement of 
1688 tlie covenants had no longer any ))nictical cflect. 

COV'liNT GABJDENp a square in London deriving its 
name from having formerly been the “convent garden” of 
Westminster Abbey. It is now celebrated ns the great 
market of I/uidou for fruit, flowers, and vegetables. Tliis 
originated in a few wooden stalls that W(*re erected about 
1656. Tlie present market building is very inadequate. 
Covenl Gardcu was a very fnslnonable distric-t in the seven¬ 
teenth century, and frequent allusions aro iiiodn to it in 
the literature of that time. 

COV'ENTIlY» a city and ninnieipal and parliamentary 
borough, is situated in Warwirkshin*, in a level tract of 
country, 91 miles N.N.W. from l..on(iun by the rotvd and 
94 by the North-western llailway. llw' bjiiuII river 
Sherbimrnc flows tlm ugh the city. Coventry was consti¬ 
tuted a county by uu Act of Henry VI. in 1451. The 
county of the tity of Coventry was annexed to Warwick- 
whiro in 1842 by tho Act 5 & 6 Viet. c. 110, The 
population of the city in 1881 was 46,563. It is divided 
into five wards, governed by a mayor, ten aldermen, and 
thirty councilors. The parliamentary borough formerly 
returned two inembei*B, but was deprived of one by tho 
Kedistribntion of Seats Act of 1885. 

The VPiy early history of Coventry is somewlint obscure, 
though it is certain (as its name betokens) that a convent 
existed here in tho time of Canute, of which the abbess 
was St Osbnrg, famous for her sanctity. After its dc- 
Btruction in 1016, by Canute and Edric, this is all that we 
know of Coventry until tlie reign of Edward the Confessor, 
when Lcofric., fiHh earl of Mercia, founded a monastery 
and bestowed many privileges on tho town, of which ho ytaB 
the lord. Earl Leofric’s wife was the celebrated l^ady 


Oodiva. The old Icgcfid of her riding naked through tlie 
city seems to rest on no good antliority. Leofric died in 
1657, and tlie strange and improbable story is not men¬ 
tioned in any known writer earlier than Matthew of 
Westminster, who was living in 1807, 250 years after¬ 
wards. An effigy of Peejung Tom is shown in tlio top 
storey of an inn culled tbc King's Head, but it is in all 
probiibilily a figure of SI. George taken from one of tho 
religious houses at the Reformation. The lordship after¬ 
wards became vested in the carls of Chester, thy ejuls of 
Leicester, and, in the reign of Edward lit., in the curls of 
<Jt>rnwall, when, being thus annexed to one of tlu' royal 
titles, Coventry became an esjiecial object of royal favour. 
TJjjs eireuntslance accounts for the three feathers Kwn 
in the city arms. Edward the Black Prince frequently 
re.sitled tlierc. 

The wall was begun ju 1355. The thickness was 9 foot. 
There were thirty-two towers and twelve gates. 'Ihe cir- 
cumfevenee Mas 3 miles, and it was forty years before tho 
wall was entirely finished. It was jiulled down by order 
of (Hilaries TI. because Coventry had set at defiaiico 
Charles I. and his army when he appeared l>eforo tho 
gales and demanded admission. 

Ill 1.397 Itiehard II. seleeted Coventry for the gntat 
trial by eoinlmt between the Duke of Hereford (afterwards 
Henry IV.) and tho Duke of Norfolk (Shakspare’s 
“ Richard II.,” Act i.) In fact veiy few towns in England 
<-an boas|. of bo many royal associations as Coventry, though 
after Hewry VII. the only royal visits it received were from 
Mary < juecu id Scots, who was imprlMmed temporarily in tho 
mayors parlour, and tho Princess EJlzaU'th, daughter of 
Jatnes I., wlio was brought for safety from Coombe Abbey at 
tbe time of (»un])owder Plot. The priory was founded by 
Karl Lcofiic about 1013 for twonly-four monks of tbc order 
of St Benedict. It was hurremlered to the commissioners 
of Henry VUI. in 1538, and was booh afterwards token 
doM'u. There was also a cathedral, a splendid edifice, 
built on the model of Liebfield Cathedral. It was taken 
down at tho same time as the prioiy. A beautiful Gothic 
cross, for which Coventry was forrocvly celebrated, was 
sufTered to fall into decay, and the lust fragments of it 
were removed in 1771. The Gray Eriara, or Eriars 
Minors, and the Carmelites, or White Friars, liad each a 
monastery in Coventry. These buildings arc entirely gone 
except a fine steeple with a spire springing from an octagon, 
which belonged to the monastery of the Gray Friars. 

There arc throe ancient and several modem churchcB in 
Covcntiy. The beautiful piece of architecture, the stceplo 
of SI. Miehaol’s Church, was begun in 1373, and finished in 
1396, The sqnare tower is 136 feet high, and supports, 
on eight arclics springing from the pinnacles, an octagon 
32} feet high, from the inside of which the spire, fluted 
and embossed, rises to tho height of 139j feet. Tho 
entire height is lliercforo 308 fi-ct. The iuterior of St. 
Michael's is lofty, the columns clustered, and tbe ceiling 
of oak ribbed and can’cd. Trinity CImrch is stnollor than 
St. Michael's, but is a handsome structure, with a tower 
and spire. St. John’s Church is also an ancient edifice^ 
but is smaller than cither. 

St. Mary’s Hall, one of the glories of ancient Coveutiy, 
still remuiuB. It is 72 feet long, 30 wide, and 88 high. 
The roof, wlilidi is of carved oak, the gallery for minsMs, 
the armoury, the chair of state, and especially tbe great 
painted window facing the street, furnish a vivid idea of 
the nmnners of tbe ago in which Coventry was the favour¬ 
ite resort of princes. A ta[ieNtry mode in 1450. meas¬ 
uring 30 feiit by 10, and containing eighty figures, is a 
curiouR and beautiful specimen of the drawing, dyeing, and 
embroidery of that period. This hall is tho property of 
the corpurution, and is used as a coundl cham^r and for 
civic festivities. The hospital in Grayfriars Lane is very 
ancient, and richly ornamented with carvod oak.. 
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Covcntiy was renowned for its- exhibition of pageants 
and processions, and in the moimstlc ages was remark¬ 
able for the costly performance of the religious dramas 
called myH«Tie$* Accounts are extant of these shows as 
early as 1416. They worn perfunued on movable street 
stages, cliieHy by tiio Gray Friars, on tiio day of Corpus 
Christ!. Tlio subjects wore the nativity, the criicifixiou, 
doomsday, &c., and tlie splendour of the exhibitions was 
such tliat the Ung and tlio royal family, with the liigliest 
dignitaries of the church, were often present as spectators. 

The general appearance of tlie town bus la^cn much 
impraved and un^cruized in recent years. In addition 
to the buildings already noticed, there are—the comity 
hall, a stone edifico erected in 1785; tlic drapers’ hall, 
wliiuli Is ornamented with Tusean pilastcra, ami is nsed for 
assemblies and other public eiitettaiiimcuts; the murket 
hall, erected in 1867; a theatre; the lumse of industr}', or 
}»oor-boiisc; the workhouse; the general hospital; Ibiblukc 
iichuol and Hospital; and Noverai guilds and other cltarit- 
able institutions. Coventry bus also a wcH-cndowcd free 
school, a large Luncasterian '>cboo1, a school of design, 
Sunday schools, and several good piivale ncndeinics, with : 
places of worship for Catholics, rreshyteriaus, Unitarians, 
liidejiciideiits, Baptists, Methodists, and Quakers. I 

Previous to the war between England and Frunec in 
tho 8ta]>le manufacture was woollens, broadcloths, and cups. 
Huriiig tlie eighteenth century tlierc was a lluuri&liing 
inanufuctnro of taminios, camlets, Klmlloons, calimaiieoes, 
gauzes, &C. The ribbon niauufacluru was iiitrodiS'ed about 
173U, and for more thou a century lliis trade nflbrded 
employincnt to several thousand persons in the town and 
neighbourhood. AftcrthcFronch treaty in 1860 thisiiidnstry 
declined, and the town is now best known for its numer¬ 
ous manufactures of bicycles and tricycles. The making 
of watches was introduced about 1800, and has becoino so 
extensive that the annual number iiuinufuctured is said to 
be equal to that of London. The sanitary eomlitiuii of the 
town is better than formerly, and the supply of water bus 
been increased. Since. 1874 the stm'age of the city has 
been purilicd by the prccijnlation process with such .success 
ns to show that the pnriiicutioti can ndtlioul diiliculty or 
ho.avy' c.vpcDsc bo eli'ected by c)icniie.a1 treatment and with¬ 
out creating any nuisance. 

Coventry wsis fonnerly joined lo Lichfield ns the sec of 
a bishop, bnt on the recummciidatiun of the ecclesiastical 
commissioncni it was transferred to tho diocese of Wor¬ 
cester. The Kuyliig, to send to Coventry,” was probably 
derived from the name of the town, “ Oonveiit Town,” 
implying to send into a religious life, or to .shut out 
from society. 

COV'SRDALS. BULKS, Bishop of Exeter, a native 
of Yorkshire, was bom in 1487. In 1614 he entered into 
holy orders, uml was ordained at Norwich, but he after¬ 
wards changed his religions opinions. About 16H(1 or 16«^1 
various eminent men at Combvidgi*, and Miles Oovord.a)c 
among them, began to assemble for confemiee on those 
pointa which been discussed by the continental re¬ 
formers.. In 1582 he was abroad, and appears to have 
assisted Tyndale in bis translation of the Bible. In 153a 
his own translation of the Bible appeared, with a dedication 
to King Henry YllL, who warmly approved it. About 
the end of 1588 Coverdale went abroad again on the 
business of a new edition of tho Bible. Grafton, the 
English printer, had permission from IVuneis I. of BYaiice, 
at the Toqiiest of Kuig Hemy VIll. liiinsclf, to print a 
Bible at Paris, on account of the superior skill of the 
French workmen and tho goodness and cheapness of th( 
paper. This edition was seized by the Inquisition, but t 
few copies escaped, and were brought to England, whicl 
enabled Grafton and M'hltchureh to print, in 1589, what is 
called Cranmer’s, or Cromwell’s, or “ the Great Bible,” in 
which Coverdale compared the translation with the Hebrew, 


corrected it in many places, and w.as the chief overseer of 
tho work. Tho l*sahns us read in the churali service aro 
from this Bible. Coverdale bi^came Bishop of Exeter in 
1551. On the accession of Queen Mary, and the conse¬ 
quent re-establislimimt of Calhulicism, ho was ejected from 
his sec, ami thrown into prison. On his release lu* joined 
several other English exiles at (Jeneva in producing that 
version of the English Bible which is usually eullcd tho 
Geneva tr.'inslation” (printed 1657-60), the first which 
divided the text into vcrncs, and the favourite Bible of the 
Puritans. On tho accession of (^uueu Elizabeth Coverdale 
returned from exile, but having Imbibed tho principles of 
the Geneva reformer he was not allowed lo resume his 
bisbojiric. He died in 1568. 

COVKRKl>*WAY, a road outside tbe ditch surround¬ 
ing n fortified town or a military post. It is usually about 
50 feet broad, on tbe level the tmtnral ground, .ind is 
jn'otected by the mass of <;artb called the glacis. As tho 
woiks of afoiti'e.ss form a series of angles wiiicb are allor- 
iialcly re-entering and salient, the covered-w.ay necessarily 
changes its direction at each angle; and the Kpnc.es which 
arc there formed by its iiranelies an* res|)( ctivcly designated 
“re-eutcring” and “s.alient place.s of arms.” 

llndiT the name of orlo the covered-way is nu-t with in 
the writings of the lU'st Italian engineers, uiul it is said lo 
liavc been invented by Tnrtaglia ip the sixteenth century. 

An attack on the eovered-way is n dirtteiilt enterprise, 
and is usually attended with great loss to tlic iH-siegers. 
Tin* thickness of the glacis renders it imjiossiblc to faeili- 
tatc the assault by forming a breaeb in it; a grazing fire 
of musketry from Ibc covered-way disorders the assailants 
during their approach; mid when arrived at tlm crest of 
the glacis, one and siinictimes two rows id palisades form 
a seiiuus hnpiHlinient to ii dcsiaait into tbe work. Even 
if an entrance sbuuid be gaim'd, tbe as-sailants arc con¬ 
fined between the Tuavicuskh, and nnno)cd by the fire of 
tlic defembTS, who have retired behind tliom, or by a plung¬ 
ing lire from the p.arapets of the fortress. It w eiusy lo 
conceive, therefore, that such an attack will senreely bo 
made unless those firo.s liavo beenpniviously'in j»uit silenced, 
,md the palisades in tlio covered-way deranged by a fire 
of guns or howitzers from the oufilading battcrii'.s, 

COW. In the article Ox we give an emiinerntion of 
tho principal breeds of this most useful of our domestic 
animals, and under Buti kr and Ciikesk an acfjiunt of 
Ihesc products of Ibo milk. We sliall liero confine our¬ 
selves to a few liints relative to tho proper Tnanageinent of 
A cow, so us lo insure tho health of tho auimnl and render 
her most productive. 

Whero only one or two cows are kepi, and tlic pastnre 
is liinitod, earn should bo taken in the selection of tho 
animals. They ought t<» he of a snisTior slock, ami bred 
upon land in the neighbourhood of the same quality. 
Wlieu, however, from inferiority <>f the breed in the neigh- 
bonrhood, it is deemed adrisablo to bring u cow from a 
distant district, she slionld have been accustomed to worse, 
not better pasturage, than that to wdiich she is to bo in¬ 
troduced. Cows of good breed, fed in rich pastiiroB, do 
not thrive on inferior land, and would stan'O on poor land 
or on liilly or mountain ranges, where a small active hardy 
cow, a native of the district, would keep herself in toler¬ 
able condition. H is, however, only from cows well fed, 
and under no necessity of wandering about over poor but 
extensive pn.stiirL‘S, that a full supply of milk is to bo ex¬ 
pected. At the same time the should be siu'calent; 
ulhenviso fat instead of milk will be produced. A cow 
may be safely milked to within a month uf her calving. 
It IK better that she sbould be dry before tbe uow milk 
liegins to spring in licr udder. A little attention will pre¬ 
vent her from becoming dry too soon. Heifers with ^eir 
first calf should be allowed to go dry sooner than older 
cows, in order that tho system may nut be too much taxed. 
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The hull should uot be allowcil Access to the heifer till slie 
is fifteen or sixteen months old, and the time should if 
possible be bo calculated as to insure the production of the 
calf in May, wheu the weather is mild and the grass kuc' 
culent. With res}»ect to the treatment of the calf, it has 
been previously uuthuMl. [See CAi.t'.") Cows must be 
carefully lookisl to nt the time of ualving, and except in 
cases of necessity tlic j»roce.S8 of nature must not be inter¬ 
fered with. W'heii that necessity exists the aid of a veter¬ 
inary surgeon must be called in. Heating and diHgiistiog 
dreiiclicH should be avoided. A little warm water, witli 
barley or bean meal in it, and a little ginger, is the most 
cotTifortable drink for a cow after calving. The first milk 
yielded by the cow after calving is of a peculiar quality, 
and is intended by uaturo to he t.^ken by the young cnlf. 
as a means of clearing its intestines from a mucous fluid 
(tnv.coHium)i and when this Is nut permitted tlie calf is 
inure liable to diseasit tlian it olhenvi.su would he. 

A cottager witii about two iut<*s of moiiev.ite luml may 
h(M>p n cow, and Uius add imicli lu his doineslie etonforlb. 
Eor this purjioso lie will reipiirc a siiiall portion of ]>er- 
mauent grass h'uwd olV, to allow the cow to take exercise, 
which i.s necessary for her liualfli. Her food must l)e raised 
in legul.ar 8uecussi<jn and cut for her. 'I1»e earliest green 
food is rye, then tales, ti«ea clover, wJiIch may bo niadu 
to succeed each otinn* so us ft) give an amide supply. 
Cabbages, U^et-root, pofatoes, and turnips will coutinuH 
the supply during llie winter; and manure produced hy 
tlie cow carefully collected uill he foiuul suHicieiit tt» keep 
the laiul ill condition. 

It is impossible within a limited space to enter into 
any observ'ati»)ns on the disesises of the cow ; nevertheless, 
we may obscrvii tliat when the animal appears sickly, or 
looks dull or yellow .about the eyes, with a staring coat, a 
gentle a]>cTiunt once or twice repealed will often prevent 
further mischief. It may consist of half a pound of (ilau- 
ber or I'.p.som salts, four ounces of sulplmr, ami two or 
Ihrecj draehm.s of powdtued gingiT, lui.xed in a quart of 
gruel. This dreueli should bo allowed to trickle slowly 
down the gullet, and m)t. given so quickly as to oblige tlio 
animal to gulp it. In aecitieuts, or in mmtu discase.s, the 
attmidance of a vctcrluaiy pimditioner is indispensable, 
I.et the keeper of a cow beware of the plan of frequently 
drenching the animal, and let him avoid all udverliscd medi¬ 
cines. Air, exercise, due shelter, and }n'oper attention to 
diet, with great cleanliness, will in most case.s ]>e found 
sullieieiit for the preservation tif the animal's healtli. A 
sound cow inny thu.s be kept without any serious illness 
for many yc'urs. A cow is old mul unpiulitable when slus 
reaches twi-lve or fourteen year.s. 

COW-BIRD pn'orh), also called<'ow-]>cn 

Bird, Cow lllaekbird, and C'ow Itimting, is one of tlie 
StakLIXU family (Slurnidoc). This biid is remaikalde 
for its enckoo-liku parasitic habits. It is a n.ative <»[ thu 
Ainerinan continent, wlicro it lemls a wamlerijjg life, ap- 
jwariug in 1h« middle and uorthi‘rn st.ites of the I'liion at 
the cud of March or the bcgiiming <»f A]iril. The winter 
is jiassed in the soulliem states and waniur parts of the 
contimnt. The.se birds attend on tlie cattle eoiistautly, 
intent (»n lucking up the insects which are disturbed hy the 
qnadruiK‘dK <ir haunt their dropping.**; nor do tliey in the 
colder vve.itljcr nduw! to hunt for aquatic insects and small 
inoliuses on tin* margins of iKUids, wliere they may be seen 
ill the winter seaboii iiniustriou.sly turning over tlie leavo.s 
of water-plants ti» glean sueli u.h may there adhere. But 
though they, with their associates, are occ.asionttlly found 
ill the rico and corn fields, it seems that tlieir depreda¬ 
tions are not coequal with those of their companions, for 
the foc»d of the cow bunting ap^fears to consist ehicHy of 
insects and such food os liiaki'S them independent of the 
former. The cow-bird is never known to build a ticst, but 
drops its eggs singly in the nests of numerous species of 


small birds, among wliii’h the yellow-thmat and the rod- 
eyed fly-catcher appear to be. its greatest favourites; and 
in this selection it is jostified by tlio great cai'e wliicli these 
birds take of their nurslings. Those birds do not pair, but 
yiolygamy prevails among the ilock without exciting any 
great jealousy, tliongh now and then tlicre may bn a battle, 
as is usmil in such eases. The egg, which is nearly oval, 
varies in colour; sometimes the gi'onnd colour is white 
tinged with green and sprinkled with spots of brown, and 
buiuetiine.s piu'C white with nearly bl^k spots. It is a 
very little larger than that of the blue-bird. This sup¬ 
posititious egg is always hatched linforo the legitiniato 
ones, usually two day's in advance. The young cow-hird 
apparently never expels the ofFspring of tlio rightful 
owiiei*s, us docs the cnckno. But as it is insaliublo in 
appetiti^ and grows r.apKUy, its unfortunate companions 
are soon either suffocated or stan'ed. According to IMr. 
Nuttall, tiu* dead young are removed from the nest by tlie 
parent. When tbc egg of the cow-bird is deposited in the 
nest before tliuse of the owner the latter usually deserts 
luT nest. It U a singular fact that the young of this bird, 
like that of tlie ciu koo, seems to po.H8es8 s<ime ]>uwer of 
ultraeting to itself the affeetioiiR of almost all other small 
birds, as these cannot see It in a helpless state and want¬ 
ing food without itmiK'diutoly administering to its neces¬ 
sities. ^^’iIsuli ydaced a young bird of this species in the 
same cage ns a e.'irdiuul grossiK'ak, and the latter, as soon 
as Ills companion began to Im clamorous for fotnl, set to 
work to if^iti.sfy its appetite, and tended it like an affeo- 
tiuiiate nurse. When he found that a gnisslioppcr which 
ho brought to Ills nui'Miing was ttm large for it to swallow, 
be broke it into small pieces, which he passed through liis 
bill to soften them, and then placed in the expectant 
moutli of the little cow-bird witii the greatest genlleiu'ss. 
The h'ligtli of the cow-bird is about 7 luclies. Its plumage 
j.s black, with a greenish gloss; tlie liead and neck are 
of a dec]) silky drab colour and the breast violet. Tho 
female is of a brown colour, jmler below. 

COWXS, Wkst and East, are two towns situated 
respeidively on the we.st and cast sides of tlio mouth of 
tho Medina, u river in the Isle of Wight, in the county 
of Hants, wliicli is licro about half a mile wide. East 
CovvfCN is a small place with only inhabitants, but 
it contains the castoin-houso for the whole island, an 
Kjtlscopal chapel, and a collection of villas, called Faist 
(lowcs Bark, stretching up a tolerably stei»p hill. At 
Slatwoods, ill this neighlKiurliood, was liorn Hr. Arnold, 
tho illustrious headmaster of Kugby and tho historian of 
liuine. A))uut a mile from East Cowes lioH Osborne, tlio 
inarinn rcsid(‘nre of the quern. Thu jirescnt nmn.sioii was 
ImiJt about 1841—12, from the designs of Mr. Thomas 
Cubit t, assisted by tlie lute jn'ince consort. The style 
employed is I'all.adion. Tlie campanile or bell-tower is flO 
feet high, tho flag-tower 1 (17 feet. The interior i.s rich in 
works of art and vertu, while the aiTangement of tlie 
grouiid.s evevj'where exliibits Die most refined taste. 'Hie 
model farm presents many notable fealuros, and tlic various 
lodgi's and cottages on the estate, which comprehends a 
circuit of 8 miles, arc n(«t only Imilt with architectural 
execllcnce, but with considcmle regard to the comfort of 
their oceiipaiit.s. Oshome is situated in thu parish of 
Whipyungliain, ami the clmrch was rebuilt at the expense 
of Iht Majesty'. IL contains a memorial to tho prince 
ci>nsm‘t. 

Wkst CowiSR is built nt the bottom and on tho side of 
n steep liill, and has a fine appearance from the sen. A 
promenade lOUO feet lung was fanned along tho sea in 
18t!4, and a steamboat pier and quay, in all 580 feet long, 
was constrnetud in 1808. The lower streets are narrow 
and iriegular, but thu upper part of tho town is pic- 
tun'squely situated, and there are many elegant villas and 
gcntlcmeiTs seats in its vicinity. The town-hall and 
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inarket^houBO form a very plain bulldinp The parish church, 
8 t. John's, was restored and a new tower and spire built in 
18Cd, Rt. Mary's was rebuilt in I 8 fi 8 , Holy Trinity was 
enlur^nd in 18(52, and All Saints* (Ihurch, Gurnard, was 
erected in 1H(53. There arc also scveml nonconformist 
places of worship. West Cowvs Castle w'as en*ct«d by 
Henry VIII. about 1638-39. Here Sir William Davennnt, 
the poet, was imprisoned in 1(551. It was sold by the 
fjovernmeut in 1860-57 to the Royal Yacht (^lub, who 
have made their headquarters licrc, and who have almost 
entirely relmilt it, <x>nvprtim' it into a picturesque and 
commudious club-house. Thu annual regatta, occurring 
in (he first week of August, is one of tho most attmetive 
sights of the island. The harbour and roadstead of Cowes 
arc among the best and most convenient in tho Kiiglish 
Channel, and many outward and homeward bound vessels 
toudi here befora proceeding oil tlicdr voyage. There is 
also u good co.asting trade, 'fho munber of vessels 
ngihtered as belonging to the port, in 188.6 was 800 
(J(i,(»U0 tons). The number of entries and clearances 
amount to 15,000 (1,300,000 ttms) ]tt*r annum. The 
customs revenue in 1883 was XIOOO. 'I'he shipbuilders 
of West Cowes have acquired celebrity for llic construction 
of largo Y.achts and smaller naval vesMil.s of the fastest 
eburneter and finest models. There ait; store and bonding 
warelionses, docks, extensive wire-ropc works, an iron .and 
brass foundry, and sail iofls. In the Medina is an oyster 
fishery. The Marine Parade is a finely situated range of 
haiidsoinc mansions. West Cowes is connected uitli New¬ 
port by a short Hue of railway, with East Cowes, on the 
opposite bank of the river, by a steam feivy, and with 
Port.smouth and Southampton, from both of which it is 
about 11 miles distant, by frequent steamers. It is about 
94 miles from I/indou. Population. 7772. 

COW'HAGK or COW'ITCH consists of tho hairs 
found upon tho pods of dincreut species of Mucuno. They 
arc oxr.cedingIy slender, brittle, and easily detached, and the 
fragments r^ily stick into the skin and pntducc an in¬ 
tolerable itching, hence they are frequently employed for 
mischievous purposes. Cowhogo is also used medicinally 
as a vermifuge by being mixed witJi syrup till of the eonsist- 
cncu of honey, and given in doses of two or three teaspoon¬ 
fuls. Muenna urena and MucunapntrienB usually furnish 
tliH snbstnncc, but that from Mucuna monottperma is said 
to cxr.ecd the others in the irritating burning piroperty of its 
hairs. Gowhago is a mechanical anthelmintic, as the hairs 
enter the soft body of the wonn, and compel it to abandon 
its hold. It is not suitable for tape-worm, but for the 
large, round, soft-bodied worm known u.s AncarU lumlri- 
coideSf and to some extent also for the small thread-worm 
OxyurUf vtrrtuc,ularit. The word “cowhago** is Hindu¬ 
stani, and has been comipted into cowiteb. 

COW'UV. ABRAHAM, the son of a stationer resi¬ 
dent in Fleet Street, London, was bom 1(518, and educated 
at Westminster School, and Trinity College, Cambridge. 
He wroto poetry at an early age, and at fifteen publisiied 
a volume called “Poetic iJlossoms.” Having refused to 
take tho covenant, be was ejected from Cambridge in 1648. 
He followed the queen, Henrietta Maria, in her flight to 
Paris in 1646, and was appointed secretary to Lord .Tcrmyn. 
Returning in 1656 ho was seized, but released by Cromwell, 
and lived in some favour. After the Restoration he lived 
in Chertsey, where he died in July, 1667, in bis forty-ninth 
year. He was buried near Cliaucer and Spenser in West¬ 
minster Abbey, where in 167.5 tho Duke of Buckingham 
erected a monument to bis memory. It ought to be added 
that in his own day bis fame quite eclipsed that of Milton. 
His famous, though frigid, love poems were published in 
1647 ; and his extremely fine essays were the result of his 
last retirement. Their thoughts are excellent, and their 
style so perfect that it remiMlellcd English prose. The 
turgid long sentences of the Elizabethan age were once for 
VOT.. IV. 


all set aside by Cowley's clear accurate diction. Cowley 
studied medicine and botany while in England during 
the Coinmouweolth, and was one of the founders of tho 
Royal Society. 

COW'PXB, WXZiLZAM, was bom at Great Berk- 
hninpstend in Hcitfordshirc, of wliich place his father, tho 
Rev. .Tolin Cowper, was rector, on 15th November, 17.31 
(old style). Ho was first placed at a school kept by 
J)r. Pitman, at which the cruelty of an cider boy rendered 
the two years which ho spent there a time of misery. T«o 
years more of his Imyhood were passed in the house of nu 
oculist, as fears were cnlertainect that he would I<»se Ills 
sight. At the age of ten be was sent to Westminster 
Rchool, where he stayed till ho was eiglitoen, and Hludled 
very diligontly'. After leaving Wi’stiuinster Cowper \v:is 
articled to a solicitor, aud afterwards took up his abode iii 
chambers in the Middle Temple. In 17.51 he was ealli-d 
to (lie lair, and in 1759 lie was appoiut<‘(1 a eonunissioncr 
of bankrupts. Ho resided in the 1‘einpie ele\eu 5 ears. 
In 17(53, tb (5 last year of that iTsideucu, the ofliees of 
tho clerk of tho journals, reading elork, and clerk of tho 
committees in the House <d T.ords, all which ofliees wore at 
llic disposal of a cousin of CowperV, ijeeanu* vaeant al«>ut 
the s.'iino time. Tho last two were (conferred on Co\>p<T, 
hut he rcHigned them ahnot<t immedi/vtely, from n uervnvm 
apprehension of what ho cAlicd a piiblio exhibition heforo 
tho House of Lords. He then aceepted the oflleo of clerk 
of the jounuvls. Before, however, he could enter on its 
duties ]i(‘ was unexpectedly required to suinnit Jdiitself to 
an examinatioual the bar of tlie. House; and this hud siudi 
an eftect on his mind that, after two or three attempts at 
suicide, he abandoned tho place on the very day app^duted 
for the examination, and slmrtly afterwards became insane. 
Ho was placed under the enre of Dr. Cotluii ut St. Alban's, 
with whom ho stayed until liis recovery in .June, 1765. 

The f<»rm which Cowper’s madness assumed was that of 
religions melancholy. In the tlireo subsequent perhuls (>f 
his life during which madness returned to him, fnim 177.3 
to 1776, for abont six months in 1787, and during tlio 
six yciors preceding liis death, its form was tlio fame. 

On Cowper's recovery in 1766, he took up Ins resideneo 
in Huntingdon, in the family of Mr. Unwin. On Mr.Unwin’s 
death in 1767, Cowper and Mrs. Unwin removed to Oliicy 
in Buckingbamslnrc, attracted thither by their esteem for 
the Rev. .John Newton, wlu» was tlien curate of the place. 
Mr. Newton had formed a plan for publishing a volume of 
hymns, and prevailed on ^iwper to assist iu composing 
them. They were afterwards published in 1776, under 
the title of Olney Hymns; but Cowper, bt^foro he bad pro¬ 
ceeded far in their composition, was visited with his second 
attack of madness, which lasted nearly four years. 

In 1776, after Cowper’s recovery, he was induced to 
commence a poem, taking, by Mrs, Unwin's advice, tho 
“Progress of Error” for his subject “Truth,” “Table 
Talk,” and “ExjMJstulation” followeil, and these with bonio 
smaller pieces, were formed into a volume in 1782. He 
published a second volume in 1765, containing the “ Task " 
and “ Tirocinium,” the former of which poems h.ad been 
commenced at the suggestiuu of another female friend, 
Lady Austen. It is to the same lady that we arc indebted 
for tho history of “.Tohu Gilpin.” Cowper's translation 
of Homf 5 r was published in 1791. In tho beginning of 
1794 he WAS again nfHictcd with madness. Mrs. Unwin, 
his fnitliful companion, died on tho 17th of DecemlxT, 
1796; and after three dreary years Cowper followed her 
to the grave on the 26tli of April, 1800. Ho died in hia 
sixty-ninth year. 

Though not one of tho greatcat of F.nglish j>oet 8 , bis 
works exercised considorablo Infincncc upon the literature 
of Ids day, and did much to bring forth a true study of 
nature. Simple, hearty, and truthful in character, bis 
poems arc marked by grace and vigour, and by a spirit of 
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t(!udcr caniost piety. Ah n liyinnologUt also ho takes hi^h 
rniik, fur his productions of tiii.s kind, though comparutively 
few in niiinljcr, arc liipljly eslccnuul and constantly used by 
all hoctionsof ovanpclioal J’roti-slantism. A life of Cowjh'i-, 
with a t>oiiipli>le edilion of his workH, wok published by 
ISuutliey in fifteen voIh. 12ino (1833-37), and Uis ‘‘ Letters,’’ 
selected and edited by Ifev. W. lienhain, appeared in 
COWRUBS tCypneidae), a family <if molluscous nni" 
inals belon;;in<; to the class GASTKUorooA, eeltsbraled 
ha- the beauty of their kIioIIs. In this family the shell is 
Kinodlh and polished, being entirely covered by the mantle, 
which has large expanded lobes on each side, meeting o\er 
the back of the shell. These lobes arc often ornamented 
exteiuully with forked or jiouited lilaments. The epider¬ 
mic is covered by aii additional layer of porcellanous shell 
ilejiosited by the inantlo externally. The spire is entirely 
eonee.iled. The shc-11 is eoiivolnte, with a narrow aper- 
tme, having a channel or groove at eaeh eiul. 'I'he 


Tlie Money Cowry {Cyprasa moncta) is used as currency 
in many jmrts of Asia and Africa. According to Woodward 
many tons weight of this little slid! am annually imported 
into this country, and again exported for barter with tho 
native tribes of Western Africa. In the year 184ft, GO tons 
of the money cowry were iinjiorted into Liverpool. TJio 
shell is small, oval, dcjaesscd, and somowbat nuduled, flat 
npd white beneath, with thick edges, and of a yellowish- 
wliiLi! or pale citron colour on the upper surface. It in- 
Imlats the I'acitic. Ocean ami the Indian seoa from the 
Jloliiceas to tho Atlantic Ocean. 

Tile geuuH Trivia contains a numlier of small shells of a 
subglobose figure, and generally ribbed across the back, 
'i’lie species are about thirty in number, and arc very 
widely distributed, iiiliubiting Greenland, Clrcat Britain, 
the West Indies, South Africa, Australia, the Bacitic, und 


operculum is wanting. Tlie tmler li}i in the adult is 
curUul inwards, and enonnously thii’kencd aiul tootlied. 

The foot is large and cl«ngat<*d. The eu-s are placed 
on the ti'iitueles or at their base. 

4 lie. eiiaiiges which the eonrv shell undergoes In 
eoriespundeiiec with lh«* growth of the animal are 
>ejy curious. ’J’hey are thus desevihed by Mr. i 
Gisiy:— “'riie shell ailiTs its ajipearaiice considerably 
lUTonling to tlie age of the jmlividnal, and exhibits 
tlir.T very distinct stages. In llie 3 oinig 
iirlhht stage tlie shell is geiUTully smooth, 

.1 |>!.iin grayish colour, or with tlirec 
]"ngiludinal bands, and the upper ]>art 
of tlie inner lip is smoolhantl convex, tin* 
hmer ]»arl. flat or concave, the outer 
Jiji Ihin. In the second stage the sliell 
iiegins to sushunu* mom the clmrueler of t.b« geims, as ] 
Du* outer lip begins to be iiiileeted or rullier thickened, 
and approaches iic*aver tJie]»iTleelappeurauee of tlie sjicr.ies 
as I lie second coat of colour is tlcposited, hut dill’ers from it 
in tlie want of thickness <*f the shell iiiul tlic sjiire being 
moie distinct, uiid in the want of the dor.sal line, which is 
usually distinct in the tliird or jierfect slate, uhcre the last 
coat lias been deposited niid the aperture is more ]»liiited 
on bolli hides. colouring, or at least the <lisjjositioii 

of llu* colouring lan-e, is a mucli moie certain cliaracli'vistic 
of species llmii either the general outline of form or size, 
Die latter of which is exceedingly various." 

Tlie majority of the Gyprieidoi are nnlives of tro 2 .i«*al , 
M'a."', bi4ng found in s1i:illow ^Yale^ near tlieslion* or among i 
coral reefs. A few species are iiilniliitants of European j 
hcas. TJieir food consists of '/.oopbytes. 

Tim 1,>picul genuH Cyianja emituins ‘of Di iiaiid* 
somest, largest, and most valnatib- of all the cowrii The 
lUauge Cowiy, for instauce, at one lime fetched j 
mous sum for a single .'^peeimen. It is .an inliabitant of tiic 
.S(,uth I’acitic Oci-.in, and is worn as mi by tl... 

n.dives of the JNdyiiehian Isbnid.s. Among Die Ibicndlv 
l.‘ilanders it is norn .as a inaik of chieftainship. Tlieie are ' 
one or two species in the collection of the Britisii Museum, 
the s|x‘cimcns of which are niibpu'—such, for c\am}ile. U \ 
Die (Jyprtva hm'odon. Tlic Cypraa prinvep* Is perhaps ■ 
the most bctmitiful of all the cowiies. It is also exceed- j 
iiigly rare, only two other fipcciniims ln*lug known hesiiies J 
the splendid one in tin* nntioiml collection, wliich is valiu'd \ 
ut 4^00. The Tiger Cowry (f //y/rtta tlffni) is one of the most | 
cotmnoii, l^ut still a very beautiful specie.‘?. It has a thick, | 
oval, .ami kwoUcu sliull, of u bluish-vvhit<‘, doited with a j 
nuinlier of rounded, scutleied, Maek spots, ami a dorsal , 
lino of ferruginous c(*lour above, .nud very white beneath. ' 
It is tt native of the Indian seas frmn Madagascar to tlu i 
^loluceas. In the luiuexed figure tin* sliell is exposed to i 
view; it is usually entirely covincd by the mantle when the 
auinud is crawling. 
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Tiger Cowry {Cyprtra ti'jrls). 


Western Ameiiciu The species found on our coast.*; is 
Trivia i'nroj)o:(i. 

Another genus of cowries is 0\nlum, somotnnoH eallcd 
“J'oaclietl iCggs.” The sliell differs only from tliat of 
Cyptma in having the inner Up smooth. In Ocnluin rolra 
(*• the weaver's sliuttlc’’) tho aperture is produced into n 
long canal at encli end, Tlie species are aliout Diirty-slx In 
numlier, and for the most paitan.* di.stiDmtcd lhn>uglionl the 
^\arin .seas of Die West JmJic.s, tlie Meditcrrmioim,China, .wd 
\S cslcru America—a few also occurring on our own coasts. 
The shidls ill tliis grims aic never oriiamcMited with rich or 
varied cob-ur-s hut are usually while, ]>iuk, pale violet, or 
yi-llow, without cxliibiting any jiarlieulor markings. An¬ 
other, found on tlie.Ilrilish coasts, is Krato hvrin. Tho 
eowri<*s are f(<uud fossil front Iheclialk foruiatioiihdownward. 

COWSLIP, See I'niMimaii. 

COW-TREE, a plant In longing In the geiuis Biui.si- 
MUM, from wJiich, when wonmK'd, a milky nutritious juieo 
is discharged in such abundance iw to render it an import¬ 
ant objeet to the pooivr n.ili\es in whose couiiDt it grows. 
Tliere me large fon-sts of these frees on the cordilleras of 
tlic const of Canwus. Jn these jil.occs it forms u tine tree 
resembling the star a)»ple of the West Indies. From 
incisions in its tmnk flow's .a glutinous milk similar in eon- 
sistenct to the first milk yieldcil liy a cow after calving* 
It lias an agreeable baksamie. smell, is e.atcii by tlic natives, 
who fatten upon it. and lja.N heeii found by Europeans per¬ 
fectly innoxious. If h-ft standing a little it forms a sort 
of cream, mid thickens into a cliecsy mutter before pulix*- 
fnetiou sets in, but in its composition It differs very mate¬ 
rially frtiiu the milk of animals. 

COX, DAVID. This udmirnbln painter was iKirn at 
Biriningliam ill 1783. He was one of the eiirly members 
of the Society of raiiitors in Water Colours, and few liuvo 
done more to uphold the imjiortance of that branch of art. 
David Cox resided the greater ]iart of his life at a small 
eottage oit Ilarborne heath, Warwicksliire, lliopgli Wales 
and VorkshlR' have furuUhed the principal Hubjects for his 
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puntiofcs. Ho (lied on the 7th Jane, 1H59. (3go “A 
Biog;mpliy of DaA’id Cos, with remarks ou his Works nnd 
Genius,” by W. Hall, Luiidon, 1881.) 

COY'PU (^Myopotamwt coi/pvg) belon^^s to the fmully 
Ocioduntulus, of tho order Kodumtia. Tbis animal is one 
of the lar/^cst of the rodents, usually ulaiut 20 inches 
in leu^Uj, exclusivo of tho tail, w'hich ineuKurca Mune 11 or 
15 inches. The head is large, tho muzzh* obtuNO, and the 
cars sni.'ill nnd round. Tho feel have five toes, but the 
thumb is rudimentary in the forefeet; the hind feet are 
webbed. The tall is long, rounded, sciily. and sprinkled 
with scattered hairs. The teeth aro twenty in number— 
two very large and |)Owerful incisors in caeli jaw, and four 
molars on each side of each jaw, Tlio fur has u dusky 
brown colour generally, the tip of the muzzle nnd chin 



being whitish; tlio sides and under ])aiis are brownish- 
yellow. Ill rniiKsi the skins of this uuhnat are sold under 
the name of Ihiroondo. 'I’liey an* iinpcjiied into Great 
Hrllaiii in large numbers, principally fiom Hnenos Ayres, 
under lb(! iiiinie of Kiilria, an appellation derivisl finm some 
supposed similarity in the niiiinars habits .iiul a]>pearancc 
to thosti of the otter, llio Spanisli name of wbiidi is nutrUi, 

Tb(} coypu is extensively spivad in Sontli Auieriea, and 
is grcgarioiLS nnd luiuutie, residing in burrous ubieh it 
(‘xeavales ahnig (be bunks of livers .nnd lakes. It is not 
exclusively e»»ntined to fresh waters, hii* Mr. Danvin states 
that it is aliiimlaul iu the (Jhonos Ar«.'hipeIago, living 
ill the buys and cliunueis formed by (lat sinnll and 
numerous islantls of that group. The female ]»ro* 
duel's from iive tt> seven young at fi biiih, to vvhioli 
she nuiiiifests eoiisiderable rdlaelmifiit. 'J'bougli the 
{trincipal food of tins nniinal consists <»f the rmits of 
plants, it also, ns is nilinneil, feeds ii])oii shell-lish. 
\\lien attnekod hy dogs it defends itself fiereely, in- 
llictiug severe wounds with ils teetb. Its llesh is white 
and excellent. In captinty the eoyjm heeoines g<'ntlo and 
fmniliur, and is pleased with maiks of attention. 

CRAB is the eomiiioii name .ap^died to many meinhoTs 
of the Dhc’APiiiiA, an order of OursTAi'i.A, but more 
generally i*eslricted to the “short-tailed” dccajiods, firm¬ 
ing tho snhorder Braehyura. The order Deeapoda is 
usually divided iuto three suborders, represented viry well 
by the lobster, the hermit crab, and the eominoii crab. 
These suborders arc based upon tbe length of tJa* abdomen 
or “ tail.” It is with the.‘‘sbort-tailed ” anmials that we 
have now to deal. Instead of the elongated abdomen of 
the lobster, fnrnislied with swimming feet, the erab Las n 
very short rudimunfary abdomen l»ent under the Imge 
overshadowing carapace. In the male tlio ubdmiieri lins a 
tiiangular shape, and fulfils no function wluili'ver. In the 
female it is broader and rounded, and is used ns a recep¬ 
tacle for the eggs befoi c spawning. Tii an early stage of 
its existence, however, the crab has a most uinnistakabio 
tail The metamorphoses that some of tho crabs undergo 
before they reach maturity are veiy interesting and sugges¬ 


tive. On emerging from the egg the young crab preaeuts 
a ver}' cnrlous contrast to its parents. The enormous head 
bears two largo fixed eyes without eye-stalks, 'J'lic body is 
lung and narrow, and as yet bears no trace of limbs. Tho 
only organs of motion are tlic jaw-feet, with wliich tho 
little animal swims. A little later on the head is drawn 
ont above and below into a lung, pointed spine, tho abdo¬ 
men ends in a forked tail, and tniees of tlio future limbs 
arc seen. It is only reeenlly that naturalists have found 
out tliat this curious little cruatiure is u huby crab. It 
was urigiimlly described nnd named as a distinct animal, 
and tbe name ZntJa then given is still retained. After 
several moults the liody bccumus hrt)a(ler, (lie large eyes are 
placed at tbe extremities of movabb* stalks, the jaws arc 
more developed, and tbe tivc pair of thoracic feet typical of 
a decapod are present. Kven now the little animal is far 
more like a lobster than a erali, and like tin* Zoi'a, having 
been regarded ns a new form of animal life, was ebristened 
Megalopa, or “big-eyed,” 'riie Megalitpa still changes it.s 
skin frequently, after every iiiimlt beioming morn and 
m<n*c crab-like, the Isidy, or to speak more eorrcclly, tho 
cephalothorax fcoali-seed head ami eliest) liroadeuing, and 
the tail rlvvindlliig away into iii>igniHeance, These inter¬ 
esting changes do not take place iu all the eraiis, some 
of till} land er.dis (tJeeareinus'), for iiisrani-e, (juiltiiig tlie 
egg iu the same slinpe jts tlieir iiiolhers. The inonlts, 
wliich are very frequent iu the rally stages, hre«jme rarer 
in the adult state, taking place not at regular periods, but 
in eoni-spoiuleiii'e with the giowlli of llic aiiiiiml. Like 
many otlier eriislai eans, crabs posses.s the power of repro¬ 
ducing injured or lost limbs, ll is well known that they, 
througli fright or as a moans of ese:ijie, often voluntarily 
llinav oil' a limb. Tbe new limb at first is not quite per- 
feid. and d<jes not become so till after several moults. 

'i'lie bodv of tbe eraf> is eonstrurted on the crustacean 
type, .and consists of u ceplialutlior.'ix made up of fourteen 
segments (.’oomTrs) and a nidiinentary ubduiiien of seven 
segments. 1’lie eeplialotbornx is eompletrly covered by tbo 
huge carapace wlnelj is (leveltij»ed from one of llie eejilialio 


somites. 'ri:o le','S are generally ainbnlatoiw, hut aro 
inoditied in some easo into swimming organs, Tlie great 
ehivvs (f7i(7«) ai'e eiit>tinously developed, and jirove hniniil- 
ahle weaiions. 

Grnb.s are flie most highly devekipeil mcmliers <*f the 
class C'nl^lacea. 'I’he nerviius system is greatly eoueen- 
traf«‘d. and loiislsts of a large nerve-kiuit placed in tho 
centre of the Itody and eonnecti'd with a smaller nerve- 
knot jdaeed nearer the head. 

Tlic Great or Edible Crab (^Cancer papurus) is one of tho 
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inoKt fainlliar of tl»o jlccajXMls. Tlic carapace ' 

is liirpc, rounded in front, naiTowed posteriorly, and tlui 
dorsal surface is ^rnnulatcd. Its colour is reddisli-browii, 
but the claws are smooth and black. Of all the sluirf- 
tailed Crustacea this crab is the most esteenuMl ns mi 
article of food, and its iishury couHtitutes an important 
trade on ninny ]>nrf.s of our const. It inhabits the wliole 
of the shorch of tlrcat Briluiu, especially those parts which 
arc rocky, and the numbers annually taken are immense. 
They arc caujjht in wicker traps railed “crab-pots,’' made 
of llie twijjs of the gohlcn willow, and fiwmed on the 
pririiiple of a common wire mouse-trap, hait«‘d with ]»ieces 
of tish. The great crab is tlm Carabus of the Romans, liy 
whom it was esteemed a delicacy. 

The Sliorc Crab (CV/mawa iHtruai) is met with in nbun- 
duiice all round tlio British coasts. It is found ebiefly 
bi'tween low and high w-ater murk. It is less esteianed as 
food tlian the great enib, and is eaten jirim-ipally by the 
po(»rer e.lnss<‘s in seayiort towns. 

For other species of crabs .“ce I.VMi OuAits, J‘i:a 
C itAiiH, and iSrii>KU Okaus. 

An Act of I’arliament was jmssed in IH77 prohibiting 
the K-ilc of erulis measuring les> tlmn inches across the 
broailcst part of the back, or *ff eralis carrying s]iawii. 

CRABBS, GBORGB, was liorn at Aldliorongh, In 
tSuilblk, on ‘Jltli December, 1754. Jlis parents were in 
an hiiinble condition of life, the father being collector of the 
Biilt duties at Aldlkirougli; but they gave their son a g<»od 
education, and a))prenticed him to a surgeon. Orabbe had 
no liking for his pn)fession, and even during his apprentice¬ 
ship occupied hiinwdf in WTiting verses. He worked his 
w*ay on boar<i a s]or>p to L4)udoii, where he arrived in April, 
1780. His first effuits to obtain einploymont wore un- 
Buccessful. lie was soon reduced to a state of extreme 
distress, and after imviiig been neglected or repulsed by 
Lord Shelburne and Uivd Tlmrlow, he ap])lied in a simple 
and eloquent letter to Edmund Burke. Burke immediately 
received him with great kindness, and himself took “ Tho 
Library” and “Tho Village” to Mr. Dodsley. “ Tlie 
library” was in consequence published in 1781. But 
Burke's attention did not stop hen*. He assisted him with 
money, introduced him to Fox, Sir Joshua Reynolds, l<ord 
Tlmrlow, and other distinguished friends, and procured 
him entrance into the church (1782). Shortly afler- 
words Crabbe obtained the situation of domestic chaplain 
to the Duke of Rutland, and resided In consequence at 
Bclvoir Castle, where ho w.as intensely miserable, os was 
Swift in a similar position. “Tlie Vill.ige” appeared in 
178H, after having been revised by Dr. Joimson. Its suc¬ 
cess was great, and Crubbe’s reputation was now fully 
estublisbed. In the same ycai* Lord Thnrlow presented 
him with two small livings in Dorsetshire, and Crabl>e 
married Miss Sarah Klmj. 

Crabho published “The Newspaper” in 17K.'>. He did 
not come forward again as an author until 1807, when, 
after an interval of twenty-two years, appeared “The 
rarisli Register,” in three bouk.s—births, deaths, and mar¬ 
riages—actual romances of real life from tho registers 
of Aldborough, marvellously told. Together witli “ The 
Parish Register” there appeared, in 1807, “Sir Eustace 
Grey ” (perliaps the most w<nidcrful representation of mad¬ 
ness after “ Lear”) and other pieces. Three years after¬ 
wards he published “ Tlin Borough.” In 1818 the Duke 
of Rutland, the son of his former patran, gave him tho 
living of Trowbridge, in Wiltsbira. 

Tile remainder of Crabbe’s days were, with tlio exception 
of occasional visits to his friends in London and elsewhere, 
passed at Trowbridge, where his conscientious discharge 
of his duties and his amiable character gained for him 
the love of all. His “Tales of the Hull” (1819, Murray) 
brought him £8000. This was his last work. Some pos¬ 
thumous talcs were pnblishcd, but were not of gicat v^ue. 


Orabbe died in 1882, in his seventy-eighth year. The 
memoir of him hy his son is osleeined ns one of the beat 
in the language. It is prefixed to the collected works 
(London, 1881). 

For those who will pardon lines occasionally stilted (but 
as often redeemed here and there by line's of the purest 
beanty), and are not offended by a vorsifiL'atioii in the 
lieroic style of subjK-ts in themselves Immble, Orabbe will 
never perish. Sir Walter Scott and Fox alike called for 
“ PJjojIjo l)awa<>u ” on Iheir death-bed to soothe their 
(Iving hours. Wordsworth rlaimed iininortality for him. 
Byron declared Orabbe to be “ Nature’s sternest painter, 
yet the l»est.” He w'as nicknamed (l»y lloracf? Siiiitli, 
wlio parodied him amusingly m the “Rejected Addresses”) 
“ JNipc in worsted stockings,” but has Iwm styled far more 
happily “the Chaucer of inodt'rn common life.” Crnhbc's 
description is like a photograph, and his analysis of emotion 
almost unrivalled. His muse, as ho said, was often llie 
“muse of the mad, the foolish, and the poor,” !)ut it is 
truth itself within its own limits. 

GRABRON'ZDA is a family of insects belonging to 
the (»rder 1 Iymknc»i»tjcua, and suborder PoBHcmEN. Tlio 
CrabronldiU arc dlstingiiislied at once from the. true. Wasi*s 
(Vespitlffi) in the structure of their wings, which are 
Incapable ot being folded longitudinally. The fore wings 
have only one submarginal ceil in many genera, and never 
more than three. The head is large. The body is oval or 
clliptieal, narrowed more or less at tho base. Tho eyes 
are eitftpr oval or kidney-shaped. The antenno! are short, 
and often thickened at the end. Like most of the 
Fossores, the Crubroiiidu! form cells or nests for the recep¬ 
tion of the eggs by burrowing cither in the grtiund or in 
decaying wood, or even in the branches of shrubs or tracs. 
ThcRC nests the females store with insects, so that the 
Lirvoe on emerging from the eggs may find abundance of 
food ready at hand. Some species do not kill their victims, 
but merely paralyze them by a severe sling. 

Tho typical genus Cral)ro is very extensive, over 150 
species being known. The fore wings have only one sub¬ 
marginal cell. In the males of some species the joints of 
the front tibise and tarsi arc much dilated. In one species, 
Crabro cribrarius. found in Britain, the basal joint of the 
tarsus forms a broad thin plate. Tho eyes are rounded, 
the face being usually covered with a silvery or gulden 
puboBcena*. Thirty-six British species arc described, of 
which many burrow in decaying wood, and some perforate 
bramble sticks and rose branches. Crahro luteipatpin^ 
which burrows in tlie mortar of old brick walls, pn>vi- 
sions its nest with the n>Ho aphis. Ono species, Crnbro 
variuttn ctirrios gnats tu its burrows. Crahro podagricus^ 
Crabro ltur. 09 tomn ^ and otlier species provision their nests 
with dipterous insects. 

In the genus Tr)’|M)xylon the eyes are large, and deeply 
notched on their inner orbit. I'hrce British species are 
known; one of these (7V//pox^fon is very abnn- 

duiit everywhere, and may be frequently noticed conveying 
its prey, consisting of spiders, to its nest. 

The genus Oxybelns, of which tliere arc seven British 
species, liclongs to this family. The insects of this genus 
prey upon Diptera, and their mode of capturing them is 
singular. Several females were observed running among 
blades of gross which shot up from the suriace of a little 
hill(K!k upon which the sun shone, and tempted various 
Diptera to occasionally alight. Tho Oxybeli continued to 
run about, apparently without noticing the flics, until at 
length the latter became somewhat accustomed to their 
presence; but when the Oxybelus came within five or six 
inches it darted upon the luckless fly in the same manner 
as a cat springs upon its prey. The most common British 
sjieeles is the Oxyh^ut which occurs in most 

sandy situations. 

In the genus Pbilonthns the bead (figured In the Plate 
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IIymkxoitera) is wider than the thorax. There is only | 
one English Bijecius, very abundant in the Isle of Wight. 
It preys on various species of bees. 1 

The g<‘nu8 Ceixeris contains some of tlie most beautiful 
species of insects of the whole tiilm of fossorial Ilyinenop- 
101*0. It is found in all parts of tlic globe. In this genus 
the antenuffi ai*e gradually thickened, and the segments of 
the abdomen have their margins constricted. Some of the 
Indian species are the giants of the family, being upwards 
of an inch in length. 

Most of the species prey on weevils and other beetles. 

There arc many other gt'ncm containing nmnerous species, 
many of which are found in Kngluud. 

CBAB'S-SYSS. SeeAiiuPs. 

CBA'COW (Ger. Krakau; Polish, Krakotp\ a city of 
Austria, the capital of the old kingdom of INdarid, is situated 
in a dcilightfnl and exten-Mve valley on the left bank of the 
Vistula, at its confluence with the Radeva, and has 50,000 
iiilmhitants, of whom onc-fourLii ar(» Jews. It is inclosed 
by three hills, on one of which a monuiiieiit, 120 feet high, 
lius been erected to Kosciusko. It is united to tliu Uallchin 
town of Podgorze, on the right bank of tlie Vistula, by a 
bridge (»f rafts. The town is surrounded by promenades, 
which have replaced the old rainparls, but it is btUI 
defended by detached forts. It consists of throe distinct 
quarters, Cracow, Stradom, and Kaziiuierz. the Inst of 
whicii, on an island in the Vistula, is joined to the rest of 
tbo town by a bridge. 

Crueow received its name from ICnikus, duk''‘‘ of the 
Poles and Boliommiis, who Is bold to Imve fouiulcd it about 
A.p. 700. It wjui made the capital of Poland in 1020, 
and remained so until lOOi), when the seat of government 
was transferred to Warsaw, thougli the coronations of the 
Polish kings took place in its cathedral until 17(54. H 
fell to tlie share of Austria, together with the district of 
the Kuine name, by tlie partition treaty of 1700. In IHOO 
it was included in the grand-dncliy of Warsaw. At the 
Congress of Vienna, in 1815, Austria, Russia, uud Prussia, 
not being able to agree to which of them the district of 
Cracow should be assigned, formed it into an independent 
repuhlii, and guaranteed the perpetual neutrality niid in- 
violubiiity of its territory, exee))t in case of its harbouring 
otreTiders against any of tlic three jirotecting powers. In 
tlic general attempt at revolution in Pol.and in 181(5 the 
city of Cracow was seized by the insurgents; tlie throe 
protecting powers therefore c<>ncentrate<l a large force on 
the city and territory of Cmcow, nn<l, after cmshlng the 
insurgents, nisolvcd by a decree dated ICth November, 
1840, that the territory of the republic should be incor¬ 
porated with Austria n.s previous to 1800, which was 
accordingly d<mo. it was fimnerly much larger than it U 
now, and its })upid:Ltinn treble of whiit it is at the ])rehcnt 
day; it had also a nourishing commerce, and its nmnerous 
lofty towers and buildings still give to it, in the distance, 
the appearance of a large and handsome city *, but this im¬ 
pression is destroyed on entering its dark, narrow, and 
deserted precincts. The town is however clean, and 1ms 
a very sptvciuus public 6<pmrp, but which is sniTOundcd by 
low miserable shops. 

The most striking of its ancient monuments is the 
cathedral, the finest- 8|>cclnieu of (iothiu architecture in 
Poland. Here the kings of Ptiinnd were crowned, find its 
numerous eiiapcls recall the oveiits of the history of this 
kingdom from Boleshius to Koseiusko. It has fifty altars, 
above twenty chapels, and contains the tombs of most of 
tlio Polish kings uud lierocs. The nrehives and library 
preserved in this edifice contain many valuable iimnuscripts. 
Its bell, the largest in Poluiid, was cast in ir)20. 

The castle, called tlm Kbnigsburg, mi Mount Wnvrl, a 
very spacious structure, was founded about tin* year 700. 
It was rebuilt by Augustus II. of Polnud. Of the seveuty- 
one churches which Cnieow once contained only forty arc 


at present devoted to the purposes of divine w'orship. The 
finest of these are the Church of St. Mary and that of 
St. Stanislaus, which is the oldest clmi'ch in the city. Tbo 
other remarkable edifices are tlie episeopal pulnee, n spacious 
bnilding of modern constmetion, and the old town-hall. 
Among llic public establishments of Cracow are—u gvm- 
niusium, a iiuniml school, several hospitals, a university, 
Inch was founded in K)(>4 by Caslmir tlie Great, a 
museum of natural history, and a valuable library. I'lio 
trade, ^Yhich is principally in the hands of the .Tews, is not 
extensive, though increasing. Cracow Is the chief dejiot of 
llungniian wines, salt, and wax, and the central ])oint of 
commerce between I’oland, (Jalicia, and Huugaiy. It is 
connected by railw'ay with Warsaw, Berlin, and Vienna. 
A short distance from the town, at the village of Kryeiwowicc, 
there are sulphur baths and iron and zinc mines, and about 
8 miles distant are the famous salt-mines of Wiehorka. 

CRAG DOFOSTTS. A name givim to the English 
Pliocene strata, found in Suffolk and Norfolk. The base 
is formed by the WJiitc Crag (called also Cojiali.ink or 
Suffolk Crag); above this came tlie Red Crl^^, then the 
Norwich Crug, then the Chillesford beds, and finally tlio 
J’oiest beds. 'J'he crag is rich in plios])batic remains, 
bmies, 6Le., which are extensively W'orked for manures. 

CRAKS. See (>i>KN-rUAKK. 

CRAM'BE. SSka-kat.k. 

CRA'MER, JOHN BAPTIST, a famous jilanist, 
one of the founders of the modern classical school of piano¬ 
forte playing, was one of the hist of a numerous tribe of 
musicians (see also Bai’Ii and CoiMM'UitN), the rest of 
whom may be passed over without mention, except .lulin, 
the f.ather of .Tohn Baptist, who was principal violin at tho 
original Hanuki. Fk.stivat..s in Westminster Abbey (1784 
and 1787'. .1. U. Cramer was born at Mannheim in 1771, 
and was brought to fxmdon by his father while still an 
infant, ho that he can be regarded even more os an EngHsh- 
mau than Handel himself. He worked under dementi, 
and soon rose, to such proficiency as a pianist that Beet¬ 
hoven, who heard him in his continental lours, declared 
him tho only jilayer of the time worthy serious attimtion. 
Evenness of touch and individuality of fing(*rwas Cnimoris 
great aim; nn»l Ills celebrated “ Studies ” t-o attain these 
(lesimble obji-ets have influenced pianoforte playing more 
than any woik except Cleineutrs ‘‘ Gradus.” Even at thia 
day every pianist feels compelled to use so excellent a 
method. Countless editions of it have ap[)cared and am 
appearing. Cramer lived to ]>lay a duet with Liszt (to 
whuiii u e owe llie romantic school of playing now in tho 
aseendaiit). Like Cleinenti he lent his name to an estab¬ 
lishment in the imihic tradi*. He died in London, 1858. 

CRABIP, a p.ainful spasmixlie contraction of a volun¬ 
tary muscle or hivoluutary muscular slructun*, which may 
occur alone, but which is also a prominent symptom in 
many diseases. The most common form of cranifi is that 
which alVeels the muscles of tlie limbs, those of tho leg 
and thigh lieing most communly attacked. An attiu'k of 
cramp generally comes on siidtlenly, often during sleep, 
and it is markwl by a sensalion of severe pain and a 
gathering nji of llie muscles afTecled into si hard lump. 
It does not usually last more th.au a miiintc or two, hut 
sometimes extends lu a much longer period. 

Cramp may he e*aused by' exposure to cold, from over 
exertion, or from placing a liiiib in a position that impedes 
circulation during sleep. It is often associated with a leu- 
demy to gout or rheumatism, or with irritation of tlio 
digestive organs, is often present in cases of dinrrhrea and 
ilysrntery, and fonns oin* of tho most painful accomp.ani- 
luents of Asiatic eliolera. 

In geiuTal tlie pain emised by tbi-s disorder can bo 
greatly relieved by friction of the baud, the use of a stiiim- 
laiit or liniment, or the application of w'annth to the 
aftected part. Sometimes a firm voluntary contraction 
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of irmsclcs of tfjo foot or ji vigorous motion of Iho limb 
ulTrctcd will serve lo cut slmrt. nu nttaok. Whore tiiere is 


a teiuleiicy towards rraoi]) during the night the bed or mat- 
tress slnmld he s<i slojx'd tlml the foot will be 12 iiu'lu-s 
lower than the ht ful. For internal cramp see <k)i.ir, 
CRAN'ACH, LUCAS, or Luthrig tSundeVy an old (h r- 
man painter, was horn Jit Cranach,near Bamberg, in 1172. 
11 c was npjKuently iustrucled by his father, uiid in his 
twenti-lhird year (1*11)5) was appointed court painter to 
the Fha-tfir «>f Saxouy; he 8en*ed in this eapacily Ilje 
electors Fiech-i’ick the Wise, doJjn the Constant, and .lohii 
KrcMleriek the Idagnanimous. In 1 Ihd he aeconipanied 
the Elector Frederick the AVisc to Falesline to tlu; Holy 
Bejmlclire, jtnd made draAvings of all tluit was remarkahle 
and interesting Iheie. !!<» alsti painted a series of family 
portraits of tlie house. <if ,SjL\ony, of himsi-lf, and several 
of Luther, Avlth whom he was intimately {leqiuiinted, and 
whose marriage with Cjitlnirine Ihira he is sahl to Inivo 


promoted. C'ranaeh di«-d in lb5l». Ilis msisterpieees are 
Lis altar-pieee.s in vaiious Saxon elinrehes, and one of tlio 


po}inlafion in IHKl was '12U5. It was formerly one of the 
i'hi<*f seats of the l)i*oadcluth manufueture, established by 
tln> Flemings in llie thnr! of Kdwiird III. Sir lliehard 
Baker, the chionicler, was born in a house in the Aicinity 
erected in the lime of Edward VI., hut iiow' in mins. 

CRANE, a lUJiehine employed for raising weigljls ver» 
tically by means of a rope or chain Jieted upon l)y a wind¬ 
lass, hnt carried over :i jjulley or wheels attached to the 
exlreinity of a projecting nnn or jib. The common wnri!- 
Inaise crane, which is UMndly formed of irrm, may he twim- 
pnred tr) an inverted “1, the v<*rtieal ]«ortion of wldeli is so 
mounted as lc» fonn a piv<n or .axis ii]ion Avhicli tin* wlnde 
may he swimg round, so that the horizontJil arm, Avhicli is 
strengthened hy diagonal struts, may extonl in any direc¬ 
tion. 'J'he rojxi nr chain of such a cninc is conducted along 
the Imri/outal arm, and connecteil with a kind of wiiidhisa 
or crab, wlucli is usually provided with tw'o sets eif geai'ing 
for working Jit difterent velocities, so that in misijjg light 
gocsls i\ much greater speed may be given to tltc (diainwillj 
iJie sjune nioliiin (»f tin* wiiieb handh s than when the load 


priin’ipjil of tlies<- is iJic l.nge mxsticjil repn’sentation of 
the crueifi.\ion hi the chnrdi of Weimar, Avitli portraits 
of himself, T.ntlier, t'ie. ('i.maeli was inferior to AllierL 
DUrer alone in his best period, Jiiul even Dlirer's supi'riority 
is conlineil to design and ciunposition. 'iho 'National (5al- 
lery p(jsscssi*s ont! (jf liis line poitraits, llis son, Lucas 
CraiiacJi (1515-15}<l>^\ painted, though with less excellence, 
in the style of Ins father. It is ju'ohable tills has caused 
some pictures to he assigned to llie elder Crunui-Ji painted 
milly hy the s(»n. 

CRAN'BERR'V, the fruit of two species of Oxjcoecus. 
The English (b'anherry jtalNuiriy) grows in 

peaty bogs and marshy gi’oumls, but draining has made it 
scarce when* it was once jihaitiful. It always grows hy 
the side of little lills, and not among sta’^iaiit water. The 
fruit is u round austere ml berry, whhdi makes (*\cellciit 
tarts ami one of the many kimls of marmalade. The Riis- 
fiian cnmhcriicH, of which large quantities are annually 
imported into England, are hoj-ne by tills species. It is 
a native of Europe, North Asia, and North America, 'riio 
Aincriean Cranberiy (^Oxgnwcun viacrorarpua) is like the 
other, but its leaves, flowiTs, and fmits.are larger, and it is 
considered of inferior quality. Craubun*ies may bo ke])t 
for a long time in bottles closely corked. 

CfRAN'BORNE, a small market-town of England, in 
the. county of Dorset, situated on the little river Allen, a 
feeder of the Stonr, near its head, about 27 inih-s N.E, by 
E. from Dorchester, and lO.'lJ from I.ondon, being 3 miles 
distant from the Verwood station of tlie South-western Rail - 
way. There was formerly a priory at Orsinhorne, The parish 
church, which was tlie ])riorA" chim'.h, is one f»f tiui oldest 
and largest in the county. 'I'ln* tower is of Perpendicular 
architecture; the church has portions of an earlier char¬ 
acter. Bisliop StilUngflcct was born hero hi 1(!15. Craii- 
bomo Chase is a tract of wood and park land extending 
nearly to Salisbury, and still contains deer. Its castel¬ 
lated inatision-honsu W’os fonnerly a royal lodge. The 


is A j‘ry lu’jivy. AVluirf-c.ranes an; fmpieiitly of somewhat 
dilli'rcnt c.onslrnctioii, owing to the eireumstJincc llnit tliey 
usually htjind uhme; that is lu say, lliat they are w>If- 
Mipported, instead of being attjudicd to and hUpjKwled by 
n Av;ill, or a secured to ji Avail. 'J'lierc is n v«Ttii jil 
pillar of iron or Avood, the Ioavit end id which is tinnly 
seemed to a foundation of masonry, Avhilc the u])pcr cud 
Icmiin^vtes lii a jiointed or conical pin, U}M)|i Avliich. as a 
pivot, t*Mi jx'A'olviiig part of the c*niiu* rests and tnrn.s. 'J’hc 
jirm or jib projects obliquely from tlu* pillar, and is strength¬ 
ened by diagoind braces. Tla* Aviudlass or crab for working 
the crane is attached to the central pillar. »Some cranes 
arc worked hy horses or oxen, some hy the compro.ssioii of 
air in a strong a’cssc], some by hydrostatic jjressurc, but tlio 
ordinary mode is hy a AA*im*h-hjindle. Sueh a crane is 
reprc. enled in our Plate in three views- figs. I and 2 
being side and end elevations of a very usual foim, and fig. 3 
a pcisjieetiA’c view of a more poAverful crane. The letters 
serve for all alike. An u])riglit iron ]>osl, (t. Is sunk in 
the ground, Avorkiiig on a jnvot, ft, in a circular iron or 
stone plate, c, held down by brick-Avork, &c., (f. The curb 
plate, c, steadies the crane, and its clrcuhvr orilieu is turned 
tnic for the friction ndlcrs,^*, to phiy in; g is a toothed 
ring cjxrr}’iiig a pinion,//, at the end of a spindle, t. In 
fig. 1 i is Avcll seen, tenninatiiig in the horizontal wheel, 
bevelled into a pinion, f, wbieli can Ixe turned by a winch; 
uiid the object of this urraiigcmciit is, by means of the 
winch, to enable the ovanc to be easily rotated on its axis 
even with the heaviest Aveight BUspeiidcd. The upright 
post of the crane soon branches into tljc twu) checks, m /»; 
the pall spindle, h, carrying three pinions, o o o, of dificrent 
diameters, pusses through these cheeks. TIh’sc pinions givo 
difTcrent poAvers t<» the crane, and the spindle, «, is shifted 
to and fro horizontally to bring them into play as required; 
when the desired position is attained it is kept secure by 
the pall, j:>, falling into Us suitable iiolch between the col- 
Ijirs, 7 . The winches, r r, are of course attaihed to this 


town confers the title of viscount on the Alarqnis of Salis¬ 
bury. The }>opulatiun in 1881 was 2317. Close to Cran- 
bome is the seat of the Earl of Shaftesbury and his model 
village of AVimboriie St, Giles. 

CRAN'BROOK, a market-town of England, in the 
county of Kent, 53 miles from London, being 6 miles from 
tlie StAplchurst station of the South-eastern Railway, is 
irregularly built. The church is a handsome structure in 
the Perpendicular style, Avith buttresses and fine windows. 
It has a baptistry, in Avhich baptism by immersion used to 
be administered. There arc several dissenting chapels, 
a grammar and other schuols, n savings bank, and a 
vestry hall. The business of the toAvn consists in the 
•upply of goods for the Weald of Kent, the mannfactnn! of 
WoolleuSi brewiagt nialting, a trade in hops, &c. The 


spindle. The spiudle piuious, o, work into toothed wheels, 
on whose coimnoii jixis i.s a pinion, t, tuniing the Avheel, u, 
uud thus the main barrel of the crane, v. 'J'he chain, .r, 
passes round this barrel, r, forward over the jib, a, and over 
the Avhocl pulley, ip, and at its end is the r.'inihcocl hook, 
;/. If the chain is hanging loose it falls on the i*ollcrs, ze. 
The jib is firmly fixed in its fM>cket, n, Kuppi«*tcd by straps, 
c c, and by the sta 3 ' 8 , i£ v. Steps lend down into the well 
of the crane, that the socket may occasionally bn lubri¬ 
cated. The weight having been raised, it will have to bo 
loAvorcd to its new ppsiliun; this is done by depressing tho 
brake, in its A*crtical slot, 11 , and securing it by u pin 
passing through it. The weight is thus kept steadily sus¬ 
pended while the crane is turned to the required angle; 
then the brake being freed, the wheels are turned backward 
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and t]>c w(!i^ht lowered, or in ensos wlicrc care is not bo | 
jicccKsary llic wlioels are allowed to nm ixiuiid of tliein- ! 
selves, under control (»f a special form of brake easily and ' 
quickly Applied. Sleam power, liowe\er, is imw peuerally 
applied to snpersude niaiiiuil labour whero cranes ure. 
iiiueh i'lnployed. 

CRANE (drus) is a genus of wading birds ((»i:all/k'), 
fonning the type of tho family druida*. Tile cranes are 
large and bandstmic birds, inhabitants btr tlie most part <d 
the warmer regions of tlie globe. 'I'liev liave a lurg** and 
^tnmg bill, whieh is somelinies str.iiirhl and ]iointr<l, some¬ 
times more or less arched u( llie extremity; their nostrils 
mv ]dae<‘d in large gnsjves, .ainl gelieially la-ar tho miildle 
of the Tippt'r mandible; their legs .iie of great length and 
lather shnider, witli the tarsi eompresseil and eo\erfd in 
front vuth brood sliicids, and the iiala-d skin eonlimn'd np- 


onr ancestors bolb .as nn <ibjcot of sport and as furnishing 
a ilish fit for the table c/f princes. CiviH7.atioii in the shape 
of tlie drainage and inciosurc of its old liunnts bus driven 
it away fmm tins eoimti'y, and it is now only n very rare 
and occasional visitor. These cranes inhulnt Kiirtipe, Asia, 
and Africa, jitissing the winter in Indio, Kgvpl, ninl i>lhcr 
wanu })arts of Asia and Africa, in the spring lliey go 
northward lu pass the Kumtma and breed, stopping for the 
most part in Russia, (Jermany, and Sweden and Norway. 
A few, larn'evi-r, get no fuilher Ilian S)>ain, while otlu-rs 
jwess on to Siberia and I^iphmd. The inlgratioiiH ai*e 
performed high in the :ur, and the ])rogivss of tlic flot'k 
may he Inieed by the haul tnun]»el-like «Ty of the l*ird!i 
when they aie ImwoikI the reacli ot sii'lit. 'J'lie niglit time 
is Ireqnently ehoseu for these eimng<‘s of lo<-ality. 

Tlic cianc nn‘asnres about •] leet in height, mid Iho 
general colour of its ])luin:igt* is ash gi*ay. 



Tlie Kuh'H <if the liead and ms'k are vvliite, 
the w’ing primaries nie blaek, ami the elon¬ 
gated and dei’omposed terliaries, whii-h were 
formeidy mncti in reiiucst .as ornaments for 
the head, are varii'giited and lipped willi 
him* hi.’U'k. 'I'lie bird has a hnig and slender 
neek,and a long, stniiglit, ami pinnled hill. 
The* traehe.a, as in the wild swan, is much 
con\oln(ed, and .1 great ])oition of it lies iii 
a cavity of the sR'rnnni. (’r.mes use tlieir 
bill as a dagger, and when Wounded are esp<‘- 
cially dangerous in this respect. In liicir 
inigT.atioiJS tlie cranes, like the wild geese and 
Rwnns, fly in a regular tmily, nsnally in the 
form of a wedge, but .som(>times in a long ex¬ 
tended line. In these lligbts tliey mrasioinilly 
alight in liehls or inar.shes in search of food. 

The favourite haunts of the crane are 
marshy districts, wlicn* it finds in alnmdiincn 
the norms, iiiolhisen, and frogs wliieh con¬ 
stitute a great, part of its nonrislmumt. It 
does not, howiwer, eonliiio itsejf to tins diet, 
but feeds fre<*ly on grain and the leaves of 
aquatic ]»I;intH. Its nest is generally plneed 
among the tlilck rccils, osiers, or luxmiant 
herlsage in tlie mnrslics whieh it fn'qnents, 
but occasionally upon the top of a mined 
Imlldiiig. Tho female lays only two eggs. 
Them are B<*veral other species of cranes. 
Tho London Z(»ological Society possesses a 
iiiiu collection of lUeso birds, one of tbe most 
maguillcimt lieing the Mantclmrian Crane 
{(irm Hridirostris)^ a native of China. 
Other species an*— Ornx If.ucauchff.H Mini 
Grua monachtta^ from Japan; Grua antif/une, 
frcjin India; Grua cnundenaia ami OruM 
amrricnnn* from America, and (/'rtia 
tralia^ from Australia. 'J'ln* 1)kmoisei.t.k 
(^AnUintjKildea r/r//o), found in Kurope, 


The Common Crane {Grua efacrea). 

^ards to a considerable distunco on the tibiro; their toes 
are rather long, with the exception of the Iiinder one, whieh 
is small and elevated on tho back of tbe tarsus, so th.at it 
docs not touch the ground in walking. Tho two outer 
anterior toes are united at the baso by a very small mem¬ 
brane. The tail in these birds is usually very short, but 
tbe wings ore broad and strong; and in the true cranes 


Asia, and Africa, and the BAt.KAUif: CiiANi<: 

{Bafeark'a a I'ative of Africa, 

also belong to iliLs family. 

CRANE*FL Y» Sc‘e 1 )a i>]> Y-LONCi-nKG.s. 

CRANE’S-BILL. Seo Gkkaxium. 

CRANK, in mnchineiy, is a Wnd in an axle by which 
the rceiproeatiiig motion of a rod is mode to ]irodm*e a 
revolving motion of the axle and of a wheel which may he 
connected with it. 


tho tertiarics arc greatly developed, fanning elegant de¬ 
composed plumes, whieh hang gracefully ov’cr the hinder 
portion of the bird, and often give it a most elegant appear¬ 
ance. The head is frequently adorned with a crest. 

The Common Crane (Gras cmrred) is one of the largest 
of wading birds, and was formerly common in England, 
especially in tho fen country. It was highly esteemed by 


CRAN'MER, THOBIAS» a prominent rafonner of the 
English (’linrcb, wius bom at Aslncton, in Nottinghnm- 
sliire, on 2nd July, 1480. Ho was sent to n villago 
school, and Ihonco to Jesus College, Cambridge, in 160;i, 
of which he bec.amo a fellow in ITilO or 1.011. In the fol¬ 
lowing yc.ar he married, and in ctmsequcnce forfeited his 
fcUowsIiip; bat his wife dying in childbed in about a twelve- 
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month Ije was restored by a Boinewhat iirepibir proppeding 
to Jiis fi'Ilowship. in lie took tlm de^^reo of D.l). 
(’uminrr’s opinions iis to the invalidity of the marriage of 
Jinny VIll. witli Calliarine of Aiagoii, his brother’s widow, 1 
Ills usscrlinn of the iiieoinja'lenee of tlie pa)ud milhority to ] 
legalise such a iiiarriage, and his proposal to siihinit the { 
question to Kiiglisli and foreign universitioH paused liiin to | 
be introdiieed at court. He was a^ipohitcd chaplain to the i 
king, urcluleacon of Tanntou, and sent willi others as utn-' 
bussiidor to Ihnne in 1621>. The efforts of the emhassy to 
perMiatle I’opc Cleiiieut VII. to consent to the, divorce were 
iin fl'eefnal. In 1530 Craniner visited France and Gemmny 
oil the same business. While in Oennuny, in 1532, lie 
inauli'd till* niece of Osiauder, flic pastor of Nurnberg, an 
inijiriulntt act that reduced luni to many unworthy evasions, 
Jor M*ry shortly afterwards Henry nominated him to the see 
of Ciiiiterbniy, and after some delay lie aeeeptcd the pro¬ 
motion, and ]ironouDued the oaths of e(‘lihncy and obudieiiee 
io the ]>ope in March, J533, making a protestation, liow- 
e\er, ^'tlial he. did not intend by this oath to I'estriiin 
himself from anything that he was bound to cither by his 
duty to (lod, or tlie king, or tliu country.” 

Oranmer, soon after ids apjKjintmenl. discussed the king's 
e.uise in eotivoeatiou, and on the 23rd £lay, 1533, at Hun- 
stnhh', deelared llie king's matriage mill and void. Five 
days afterwards lie puldiely inairied tlic king to Anne 
lioleyn, a private rnarri ige having taken plae.e in the .lanu-* 
niy {>Ie^ious. lie also oflieiated at their coronation on the 
1st of .luiie, and stood sjxmsor to the I'rincess Klizabuih, 
^^ho was horn in the following Septeinher. Thu pope, lus 
miglil be expected, deposed and excoinmuidcated the 
aiclibisho]); but the latter only threw himself the more 
nanidy into the work of Thoina.s Cromwell and the 
sejmration of Kiigland from Rome. In 1534, when 
i’isher, Inslinp of Uoeliester, and Sir TJiomas More refused 
tile ojith of supremacy, Crainner’s lx*st endeavours were 
used m vain, first toovercouie the scruples of the reeubants, 
and aftenvurds to dissuade the king from executing the 
sentence pronounced uj>oii tlnin. In tluH year, with the 
eonseiil of tlic eonvoeation, he set on foot a Iraiislution of 
the Itibli*, whIcJi was completed aud ultimately prluled at 
Vuris. Ill 1535 Cramiier assisted in the correction of n 
second edition of tlic ‘‘King's IVimer,” a book eontaining 
doetiiiies bordering upon I'rotestaiitism, of which it has 
been asserfeil that the urchbislio]) was originally the. com- 
])iler. Cranmer eontiuued in favour throughout the reign 
of Henry, and thougli ec»m]>elled to assist Lis muster in 
several matters of a questlona!>lc churue.ter, such as the 
divorces of Amie Holevii uml Anne of <3cYes, and the de- 
stmetion of the. abbeys, be on the whole contrivi'd to for¬ 
ward the intercbls of the refonned church and of leaniiug. 
In 153H six articles were |sissed hi tin- House of Lords, to 
which Oramner offered a 8trenuou.s rqqHJsition,oue of them 
being directed! against the imuTinge of the clergy. In eon- 
scqiieitce of tills loshops I.Jitinier aud Shaxtoii resigned 
their sees, hut Cnuiincr retained his, and lived for a time 
ill letiremcnt willi his wife, who, however, was toon cuiii- 
jM'Uevl (o retreat to (Jermaiiy. 

Ill 1544 Crauiner successfully exeried himself in Farlia- 
inent to carry a hill to mitigate tlic severity of the statute 
of lh(‘ Six Artieli’s. He also a.ssisled in compiling an 
improved Kngli^h Litany, essciilially similar to lliat which 
is now in use. Some jioliticnl clianp*s in the later years 
of Heurv's reign sei'ined 1o revive the hojies of the enemies 
of the Itefurmation, but Oramner eontiuued to retain his 
iuHui'iiee, and in 15 1(1, the last year of the king's ivign, he 
sanet lolled a resolution that tlic mass sliould lie eiiunged into 
u mininunion, the form of which Oraiinier w'lis ordered 
forlliwith to draw uji. Henry dieil on 27tli January, 1547, 
find Oraumer was named one of (lie exmitors of his will 
and one of the regents of tlie kingdom. 

On the at'ccssioii of Edward the bishops received anew 


their bishoprics at his hands, and on 20tli February tho 
new king was cniwned by Cranmer. An inquiry into tlie 
stale uf religion, by ine.ans of a visitation of tbc whole 
kingdom, was immediately set on foot; twelve huiriilies, 
four of which ore ascribed to Cranmer, were drawn up and 
ordered to bo placed in every church, witli the translaliun 
of K.''asmub' jmraphrase of the New Testamout, for the 
iiistiiiction of the ]Niople; and the Act of the Six Articles 
aud other st*vcre statutes were repealed. The marriage of 
the clergy was once moi'c sanctioned, and Crunincr's ow'H 
wife returned to him from Gcnnany. 

Craniiicr’s labours were incessant during the reign of 
Edward VI. in forwarding the Reformation. In the legis¬ 
lature he was the active leader and promoter of all measurea 
for that purpose, and the able antagonist of all the adher¬ 
ents of tile Roman Catholic ritual. He translated a cate¬ 
chism, now* known as Craumer's Catechism, written in 
Latin and German by one Justin Jonas; ho was ut the bead 
of tbc commission for framing the Liturgy; Iio wrote a 
“Defence of tbc True Doctrine of the Sacrament;’’ and ho 
iLssisted in ])roenriiig tlic ^Sen'icc Rook and the Rook of 
Common I’rayer to be adopted by Farliamunt hi 1552. 

On Mary's accession in 1553 the hujies of the IVotrslniilH 
were at an end: her unshaken uttachinent to tho Itumun 
CatJiolic creed w'a.s universally known. Gaidiner was releasinl 
from prison and mode chancellor, aud the jsiwcr of appoint¬ 
ing preachers was given to him instead of to the primate. 
(Vaunier's friends reeoinnicnded his hiimediutc fliglit, since 
be hud dot only grievously injnrcd the queen in her birth 
and her religion, but bad actually sworn allegiuuce to Lady 
June Griy; but he rejected their advice. In the Iniginning of 
August he was summoned before the council, aud ordered 
to couHiic liimself to his palace; on the 27tli he was again 
brought before the same tribunal, and iu September, together 
with Latimer and Ridley, was comudtted to the. Tower. Soon 
ufterw.ards lie was sent with Ids fellow-prisoners to the 
prison of Rm'urdo at Oxford. After repeated oxomluatiuns 
he was at length declared contumacious by tbo pope (Paul 
IV'.), guilty of lieresy and other enormities, and condemned 
to be executed. On l Uh February, 155<», he was degiiuled, 
and a few days nftenvards, having maintained an admirable 
euiibtancy till then, his firmness gave w'ay and he recanted. 
Tlie recantation, however, could not preserve Ins life. On 
the 20th of Mureli, the eve of his execution, he was visited 
by one Gai'cina, who requesU'd him to transcriiie a recanta¬ 
tion, to be delivered by him at tho stake, wliieJi he consented 
to do. On the following day he was h*d to St. Mary’s 
Church, where, after an exhortation had been read by Dr. 
Cole, the provost of Eton, and Cranmer laid finished his 
private devotions, ho solemnly addressed the people, openly 
prof(*ssiiig his faith, uml .it length declaring, ‘‘ Forasmuch 
as my hand offended in writing contrary to iiiy heart, 
thercfiire my hand sliull first bo punished. For if I may 
eume to the fire, it sliall be first burned. And ns for tho 
pope, 1 refuse him, as Christ’s enemy mid antichrist, with 
all his false dwtrinc.” He wiu. then Imrried away to tho 
stake, where he stood motionless, holding up ills right 
hand and exclaiming until his ulterunec was stiKed, “ Thin 
unworthy hand! Ixird Jesus, receive my sjiirit I ” 

CRAN’NOO or CfRANNOGS is the name given to 
till* J/\kE-i>tvKM.iN(is III Ireland aud Scotland. It is 
derned from .a Celtic word a must or tree, and 

tiierefurc prohahly refcj-s to the use of wooden jiiles in the 
construction of the lake-dwellings. 

Piimitive man had to guard against tlie attacks of wild 
beasts a.s well as of his fellims, and an island in n lake 
would he a natural stronghold ready for use. Ju tlio same 
way apiece of 111711 ground iu the middle of aiiioroKH would 
KeiTc a.s an admirable retreat, csis'clally if a zigr^ig path 
W'ere coiistnietcd, known only to the iuhabitaiit.s. If the 
isle was liable to be inundated by u rise in the level of tho 
water, it could be raised by the dc^iosit of sloues and mud, 
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especially ronnd the slioro. In larger lakes, the storms 
Tvhich frequcutly occur would tend to wash away thcbc bar¬ 
riers, M) far as they rose above the water-level, and us wood 
was common, piles would be used to keep the mass together. 
When the only tools man poasesKcd wen? rude stone axes, 
it was a work of ccaisidciablu dinieiilty to make the piles 
sharp cnou^rli to he. driven into the bottom of the lake, and 
the met hod adopted seems from the icnmins to have been 
to deposit sods, mud, and stones round the bottom of the 
stakes. Cross pieces bound the.se piles tofjether, and some¬ 
times these were mortised. From the artiiioial heighten¬ 
ing and strengthening of natural Islands by wtsjdcn piles, 
it was but a step to the making of islands in lakes where 
none already existed, and these “ pilo-dwelling.s ” are of 
inobt frequent oucurrenee in (Switzerland. Another slop in 
the development, which was a long time in appearing and 
necessitated a groat advance in civilization, w!i.s the con¬ 
struction of feudal castles surrounded by moats, that is, 
of lake-dwellings where no hike existed. On the i.slanil 
crannog or pile-platfonn huts were alM» eonstrucled of 
basket-work ])]u.stcrvd w’itli .ehiy, or Bomelimcs of sods 
w:tlj upright beams at intervals. The flooring was also of 
basket-work, with portions paved ]»rob,ably for tin*plaees; 
but the reguloi' hearths were outside the dwellings, ns 
evidenced by the a.sh hea]>s. In some cases a causeway 
w'us made from tho island to the mainland. PiUt-dwelliiigs 
were not at all so eoimnou sis the earlier types, but that 
they were constructed in the Hritisli Isles is known from the 
reeonls of exploiers. For instance, («. >1. Kinanaii, in his 
“(Icologyof Ireland,” mentions a crannog in Lough Itea, 
County (jidway, which, except that it was round, wa.s 
very himil.'ir in c.onstnie.tlon to some of the Swiss Lake- 
dwellings,” as on piles driven In the lacustrine nccumulu- 
tiun two sets of horizontal biuims at rigid angles to one 
another were placed, and on the upper wooden stnictnres were j 
built.” The same author, in a notice of Irish lake-dwellings 
contributed to Keller's work, btates tlmi some crannogs 
“were in u.hc up to modern times, Cramiuugh Mackiiavin, 
County GtAlway, having boon destroyed in UilO by the 
Kiiglish, while Ihdlynaliuish Castle was inhabited lifty 
ycai.^ ago.” Among the lowest remains found in the lakes 
are stone and bronze implements, and at a higher level, 
some highly fini.shcd gold ornaments. Further details will 
be fcuud under LAKK-iiWKLLl2i<iS. 

CBANTA'RA, a singular cnstoir: which jirevaileJ among 
the northern nations of Kuro])c during the muldln ages. In 
cases of iaimincnl danger the inhabitants were summoned 
by a kind of alann-sigmd imule of a piece of wood half 
burned and dipped in bhsid, and conveyed w'itli all expedi¬ 
tion from one hamlet to another. This was the crantara. 
The burnt end slgniHed that their house would bo burnt if 
they did not attend; the cord at the other end was to slinw 
that they should bu hanged if tliey ncgltHited the summons. 

CRAPS JR a light transparent fabric, coinjinsed of raw 
silk, from which, by the mode of its preparation, all the 
gloss has InN'n taken, and which when dyed, as it usually 
is, of a black colour, is used in ip.oumiiig dross and for 
nuns* veils. For thin erapu Ihci only prcpaiation which llio 
iilamentb of silk undergo previous to tiic weaving is the 
simple twisting, W'hieli fomis the first process of the thiw- 
ing mill, and in which state the threful is iC'chnically called 
nuf/leg. When it is ialeiiueu to make a mure buhstantiul 
fabric the. w'urp is mmle of two and sometimes three fila¬ 
ments twisted together, wLieli in that state are called 
the weft is still cuinposeii uf singles. The wrinkled appear¬ 
ance of crape is prodnci'd by t)»e applie.'itioii of a solulioii 
of gum. If washed in hot w.atcr it will rcRcmble thin gauze. 

CRASSUIaA'CEAEk an order of roi.Yi'ETAL.’K. It 
consists of snccjileiit ]>lant8, with herhaecons or shrubby, 
and annual or perennial i-oots, growing in iiot, dry, ex- 
jKised places in the more temperate p-arts of tho Old World 
ebiody. Ou the sun-scorclied clltl's and volcanic soil of 


tho Cunarie.s, and on the dry sterile plains of the Cape of 
(lood Hope, they ai’e most abundant, kluuy arc found 
also ill Korth America, tliougli very few in South America; 
They are raic in Australia and the Polar regions, and are 
altogether wanting in Polynesia. Fram their allies in tho 
cohort Rosales, they are distinguished by their regular 
iiowei's; by the sejials, petals, and carpels being of the samo 
number; by the stamens being of the same or double tho 
number, the carpels generally free, and th<‘ ovules nmner- 
ous in tlic carjmls and uiBxcd to the central angle. 

Many Rpcciea of Crassula, Roclica, Sempervivnm 
Sednm, &e.., .an* cnitivatnl for tlie beauty of tlieir flowers; 
tho various annual Tilltcas, &e., .arc ohsenre weeds; and 
house-leeks (diircreiit sorts of Scmpervivuni) arc grown 
for their refrigerant qualities. 

All tho hardy species may be grr»wn on old walls, roofs, 
rock-work,or oilier placestlmrraighly drained of moisture; 
the greenhouse kiuds require to be potted in a mixture of 
limit rubbish, broken ])ots, and earllu In summer they 
are (o be fruely exposed to the weather in stmny siliuiliuns 
witliout protection, and in winter they are to be kept 
moderately cisd, and ne.irly wilboiit water. 

CBAS'SUS, LUCIUS LICINIUS 1 was 

consiilercd the greatest orator of his time. Cicero (** Ilmt.,” 
e. pronouncc.s him perfect, and in the dialogno “ Do 
Oiatoro ” he delivers his own sentiments on eloquence in tho 
pmon of CrasMis. In tin: lii‘giiiiiing i»f the third b<»ok ho 
laments the untimely dcatli of the interlocutors in tho 
dialogue, Crussus and Aiilonius. 

CRAS'SUS. BKARCUS LICINIUS, the triumvir, was 
probably hont a littlu before 116 ii.i'. He sidl'd with 
Sulla in tho civil w.ar, n.<'. Sd. I’lie first important event 
in his life was his victory over S|)artaeus and the revolted 
gLadiutor.s of Capua, near Ulieginm, when Spaitncus fell with 
40,0()0 of his men. Orassiis was rewarded with an uvatiun 
on his return, and the following year (71 H.c.) lie was 
chosen con.sul with Poiiipey the Great. The itiHuenco 
which Pompey gained by his popular manners Crassus 
snccecdcd in acquiring by his hospitality and munltlcencc. 
Fruudo, in his brilliant .sketch of “Cwsar” (Loud. 1H7R), 
calls CriLssus the head of “ business Rome,” alluding to his 
vast cummcrciul truiisuctiuns, the source of his great wealth. 
On one ms'asiou he gai'e a gcnci*al entcrtoimiieiit to the 
whole people, and distributed corn enough for threo 
inontlis' provi.sion. After some years Crassus .and Pompey 
I joined Om.siir in what is eonimonly called the first Tri¬ 
umvirate. After a lime the alliance ivas discontiimcd, 
but it was renewed again; and in 6(1 Pompey and 
Crussu.s ulVcred themselves ns candidates for the consul¬ 
ship, and were elected. Ca-sar had been ajq>ointetl over 
tbc province of Gaul for five years; and Crassus and 
Pompey Kticceedcd in gaining respectively the provinces of 
Syria and Spain for the same periiHl, Crassus set out for 
Syria without delay, before the year of his consulate was 
expired, it.t\ 5.5. Fnnn the great prcp-aratioiis which he 
made, and his known love of jduiider, it was clear tliat a 
war with the Parlhians w.os the real object at which ho 
aimed. Cras.sus pns-eeded, by tin* way of Macedonia and 
the Hellespont, to Asia. 11c plundiTcd the temples o 
Syria and of .Icrusalem, enissed the Fluphrates, and 
rav.ngi'd Mc.'^opotumia. Me next year imprudently led his 
tro<)ps into tlic desert, .md wa.s dcfuitid by the Parthinn.s, 
and his son Publius lust his life. Thu clamours of his 
soldiers obliged him to accept proposals of peace. His 
ri'sislancc to llie insulting treatment of the Partliians jiro- 
voked their fury, and they put him to death without delay, 
n.r. 511. Ills head and right htuid were rut oil’ and sent to 
(h'odcs, the Parthian king, wdio filled the. month with gold, 
.sariug, “Take thy till of what thou hast lucu so greedy.” 

Crassus posscssi*d no great talent, and ho would pro- 
bahly have been scarcely known hut for his great wealth, 
which was not acquired by the most honourable means. 
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He is »*nul to liavo rnricljwl lihusclf by pnrclmsin" fit a | 
very low prit'O tho CHtiitus of those wlio wens proscribed 
by Sullrt; also by b ttini; for Jiiie slaves wbom li« bad 
caused to be iiistrucUsI in vaiious arts and trados. 

CRATJC'GUS, all exleu.sive peims of burdy trees and 
bushes, the diilereiit hfieeles of Mliieli arc cultivated for 
the sake of their oruau»eiit;il ajjpj'araticc!, espeeially when 
loaded willi brie,Ijlly eohmred fruit. It belongs to tlw 
poiuaeeous div’i>i(*u of the UosacK/K, and is very nearly 
nllied t(» the apjilo, wliich it ditVers in the fruit eon- 

tainiii^ a variable nnml)er of st<»ncs. as the medlar does ; 
from tlic medlar it is known by its fruit beiuj; closed, not 
Sjn'ead ojs*n, at tbc apex. 

Tlio s]»eeies iiibabit wcxids and lu*d"es Ibrouffliout iliii 
nortljeru b<*misphere, fr<an Uarbary ami I‘alesliue t<i alnait 
M. hit. <a» the eastern eonltnent.-, and from Jilesieo 
to A similar latitude in the nest. iSoutli of these limits 
they do not occur in Anicrie;u 'J'lie tiowers ajipear in tlio 
pyeatest pnifiisioii, usually in terminal eymes, In tin* early i 
inoiitliH of tiic Year, and are sueeecded hv small round , 
fruits, coloiin'd yellow, red, jnirple, or hlaek. Mrjst of , 
them arc jncrely haws, and til »nily for tin* hind of birds; , 
a few aie lar;'<'r ami more llcsby, hut. none of tlieni have , 
been hmnd worth enltivatiui; ior llii* fruit, execpl the : 
Azarolo {('ral<pi/fiH A^’ttroltut), whivh is ealen in Italy, nml | 
the Arohia, wliicli is sold in the markets of Montpellier | 
inider the name of jntmmflft'.t u t/iuir clunci'. 

J5etw<'en sixty and seventy well-marked sjiee.ics and 
varieties an* known in the j^ardens of this (Miniitry. 
pxtt'usive culleclicms they are all wtnib iutr(}(luetion, except. 
Vrfttii f/UK purrifoliit ami tlmse immediately ullnMl to it; 
and f<*r tlu- onmmeiit of paik seenery there is pr<»lia!»Iy iio 
j;enus <»f ilowerin*; trees at all to he compared with Ora- 
tu'fjus t*ir varii-ly, fra^ivanec, and beauty. 

lliuler the name of Jhtirllmrtis are comprebeTulcd all 
the numerous sorts wbieh are tdtlier varieties of Crafert/UH 
Oxifarantha^ <»r iicuily related to it. Tln‘y have all deeply 
lobed rather shining leaves, so litlk! liairy that their bri^jlit. 
green colour is not deadened, small fragrant flowers, and 
small sliining haws. I'lu'y are distinguished for tlic grace¬ 
ful nmnmT in which they generally grow in rich soil when 
nnhartned hy the pruniiig-knife. 

Very nearly nllied to those are tJio Orwulal Thoru^^ 
spcc/nw whieli havctlieir deeply-cut loaves covered so closely 
with hairs as to have a dull giuy or hoary as]»ect, larg<5 
fragrant flowers, and largo succulent rather angular fruit. 
These are loss graceful in their manner i»f gnjw’th than tlic 
true hawthorns, some of them, especially Crala\</us tanareli- 
foliti and CraUvfjvs odoroifsslnta having a round formal 
Jicod; but their flowers are even more fragrant than the 
May-bnsh, and their fruit reiuh*rs them striking objects in 
the autumn. The azarole is one of them; but it docs not fruit 
or flower readily, and is the lexst valuahlo of the group. 

The Sninll'‘lcaife(I Thorns are all North Ameriean ; they 
form small straggling bashes, and are not worth enltivaiioii. 

'lilxt Evergre.nn consist of Cratcpyus mexiemm 

and Cratirgug pyrar.antha. The former is a small tree, 
with lance-shaped bright green leaves and large round yellow 
fruit j it is pmbably too tender for hardy cultivation north 
of London. The latter, an inhabitant of rooks and w'ild 

C ces in the south of Knropc and the Caucasus, has so long 
n cultivated for the sake of its flame-coloured berries 
end evergreen leaves as to require no description here. 

All tbcRO ]ilantH may bo budded or gi'^ted upon the 
common liawthorn. 

CBATJE'VA, n genus plants belonging lo the order 
CAPi'AniDACK.^. 6Vo<ff’ra ffgmndra (garlic pear) is a 
native of bushy places and linekets near the sea-sido in 
Jamaica. Tho whole plant 1ms a nansooiis smell and a 
burning taste. The bark of the root is said to blister like 
cantharides. Cratava Tapia (tho tnpia or e<nnmnn 
garlic pear) is a tree about 20 feet high. Us fruit is the 


size of a small orange. It is brought both from the West 
Indian Islands and from South America. The fniit has 
liio .smell of garlic, and communicates its odour to animals 
tb.'it feed on it. The bark is hitter and tonic, and has been 
einployi’d in the cure of intrrmiltenl fevers. 

CRA'TER. The crater of a voleani» is the basln- 
slmpcil dej>re8.sion, at tlic Imttom of wlii<'h i.s its vent. In 
its sinqdest form a volcano consists of a cone and a crater, 
hilt many volcanoes, <*.<7. Ktna, have several ciaters, each 
ciater correspomiing lo a vent. The crater Is generally 
lonmi at the siiiniiiit of the mountain, and in all oases 
must at one time have been at <n‘ nenr It. But it some¬ 
times ba]»pci»H that the vent coric.sponding to tin* crater at 
the snininit becomes iimctive. and the crater itself may be 
denuded away, while secondary vents, with their corre- 
s))ondiuL'Cl liters, are formed on the flanks of the moun¬ 
tain. 'rids is till* case .at .Sln>inboli. Vulouno has a cmlcr 
at its summit ami others on the flanks. 

'riie fonnntioii of a eoiic and cratiT will readily bo 
nnder.slood if the iVt of a fountain be jdcluml throwing 
iH» liii(‘ shot instead of water. It is obvious that a conical 
mound witli a cup-sliaped cavity will be formed: the shot 
tlu'owii out of the vertical, isilliiig over each olh(*r out- 
w:uds towards the base of tlie cone, those whose projection 
is moj’o nearly vertical will .«lide back inwards towards thii 
jet. The .sh.a)>e of the crater will depend (Hi the viscosity, 
limmcss of division, &c., of tlie cjtrted maltin’s, just as in 
the case of the thiSKs. 'Ilius, hiv;i rones often Imve very 
llat :iiid ihjjon.spiciious craters. 

(h'iiter-nngs arc cases where the centre pnrt of a vol¬ 
canic iiioniitain bos been blown out, hsiving a ring-shaped 
wall with a st(‘cp inner and more gradual outer sl(*pc. 
One of these near N:iples has been used ns a royal game 
pn'si'vvc; it has only one entrance, which is closed by gates. 

Both crntevfi and crater-rings are often tilled with water, 
forming ei*jUer-lakes. Jnstances of these arc—the L'l.acher 
Sec, near Andeni.neJi, in the Rhino district, T.:igo (II Brae- 
ciano and T<ago di Bolseiia in Central Italy, tlie loikc of 
(instavila in Mexico, and liar. Raven in Auvergne. That 
of Bagno, in Isuhia, has had a channel made jmtting it in 
communication witJi the sea, .anil now serves sis a harlxnir. 

CRAY'FISH or CRAW'FISH (A.stncns) is a genus 
of crustaceans b(*longing .to the order Disciai'oi* t, and 
that division of it known us Muemra, or “long- tailed.” The 
English w'ord crayfish is a curious instance of ;ui ortho¬ 
graphical blunder. The Old English form of it was crerts, 
derived cither from the French ecrefhec or the Txjw Dutch 
n'evik. As the crevD, like its near r(»hition, the lobstcT, 
was popularly eul)(}d a fish, in course of time, when the 
tnic etymology was forgotten, it was thought that “vIb” 
represent(‘d “fish.” Up to the time of Miliie-Kdwards 
the crayfish and the lobster were plaewl in the one gciiUK, 
Astocus, By him they wera separated, and the genus 
Uoinarus erected for tlic lobster. Tlie two animtila re- 
Beinblc one nnotlnn' very closely, the chief diflViviiceB being 
in the gills and abdominal appendages; the last segment 
of the thorax is partially free in tlie crayfish, but united 
with the rest in the lobster, 'rhe body consists of a 
cephalothorax (eo.alcsced head and elicst) and an abdomen, 
cacli niad(‘ up of a number of segments. All the seg¬ 
ments of the ccphalothonix, csccjit the arc finnly 
united together, and prater.ted by a shield or carapace, 
developed from out of the cephalic segments. 'There 
are four p-airs of w'alking limbs, of wdiich the firat two 
])airs end in claws. Immediately in front of these arc 
the enormous claws (chelct\ whiidj form the cliicf weapons 
of offence and defence. The crayfish, unlike the lobster, 
goes through its metamorphoses in tho egg, and tho 
young, when liorn, present a general rascmblaiMic lo their 
parents. Tho most important difference is in the ehclec. 
For some timij after the young are hatched they are noticed 
to held on to the swlmmcrets of tlic mollicr's abdomen, and 
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are carried abont till the first imjiilt. Tins attachment ! 
5s by m(‘ans of the chelae, t!ie cnils of wliu-li an? sliarply ! 
pointed and bent down into tibmplly inrnvvc<l IkkiR*?, wliich 
the yoinii; cmylisbes bury in the hjirdeni*d cf^-"lue wliicb 
Is smeared «iM*r llio mother’s swimmends. 

The (Simmon Crn,Uif>b {A»tavu* JlHriatUU") is found in 
Enj;lmid, Ireland, and most pin ts of Sontlicni Europe. Tiiese 
nninials are found in rivers, sheltering llieinselves unilei* tlie 
shade of stones and banks dnrin^ the day, from a dislike 
of and .awakinp; to ftreater activity in the evening. In 
winter they excavate burrows in tin* banks. In England 
they are imt so inueli csloeined for food as on the (Joiiti- 
lieiit. Tliey are eangbt in various ways, .somuliines with 
tin* h.and, and sonietiiaes with lasip m*ts baiti'd with frogs. 
They aie UMially of a dull greenish or brownish colour. 

'J'wo varirdies of the comnion eravlisli are kaow’ii, ami it 
IS not certain wliollier they should rank as species. One 
is kiunvn in France iis “ Kerevisse a jnetis bbines," and in 
Oennaiiy as Stone Craylisii. Ibe <dlicr is liw Kcre- 
visKo ii ]>ieds rougi's/* or Noble Craylish. This second 
variety has its ehuln; and walking legs of a red colour. 
It is also much larger, usually attaining iu u lengtli of 
h inelies, and has a Ixdler flavour; tin* stone erayfisli is 
UHiially about JtJ iiielies in lengtli. 'J'lieni am also some 
Ktruolurul differenees in the eanipaee. The noble crayfish 
is never found in Xiritahi, but iiibiil>its I'Vanee, (teriu.Lny, 
Italy, and Denmark. Some natnr.'ilists, ermsidering tlio 
ditlemnres ladwecn the two ^arietil•s Huflieicnlly import¬ 
ant, restrict the name AaIucux JhivintUU to the noble 
crayfish, making the blom* luayfish a scjiarato H])eci<*s 
tinder the name.XWacMx from the liking it dis¬ 

plays for rapiil highland streams. Several other species of 
^staeus are known, as Aifitwun IfptodartyJui^^ found iu 
Southern Russia, and a native of Japan. 

'J'lio name crawdisli is also apjilied to the Sjiiiiy Loh- 
Bter or IRfck L.obster {I’afiinnunt riih/nrl't'). (“The 
Crayfish: an Introduction io flic Study of ZiKilogj',” by 
Professor T. II. Huxley, l.oiidon, 

CRAYTONS (from the I'Veucli rroj/fm, derived from 
miiV, chalk) are a s]>eeie8 material ft»r drawing. Black 
chalk, found iu Italy, red ehalk, found in France, and 
wliite chalk, foitn three of the bust varieties of cmyons; 
uacli has its own peculiar value us a drawing nmteriul, 
Art'lieial ernyoiis arc cum{M)sed of different-eoloured earths 
and other ]iigmeuts, rolled into solid sticks with some 
tenacious stutt', ns milk, eommou gin, or heer-wort; the 
best arc procured from Sw*xtz(‘rlaiid. The native crayons 
am the legitinialo materials for the artist in the study of 
drawing and in tracing tlie first thoughts of design. Some 
of the sketclics of Raphael, Michael Angelo, the Caracei, 
and others of the gnuit iminters arc in this material. 
CRSAM. Sco Buttkh. 

CRR'ATXNX, u {leculiar constitnont of all flesh; it is 
obtained as u white colourless powder, having the fonnuhi 
C4HflNj,Oj,. It forms a crystalline hydrate C4lIgN30jjH20. 
Greatino is a w&ik hose, forming salts with acids. It is 
very stdublo in boiling water, but insoluble in alcoliol 
and ether. 

CBSCHE, an institution which has lung e:;isted in 
Palis and other FreiK-li towms, in which mothers who are 
cuuipelled to work for tlicir livelihood during the day are 
enabled to leave their infant cliildren under proper ciuu 
and suptuvihion. The plan has answered ad mirnbly in I^ramu*, 
and in 18G9 tlie first cr6chc was eslablished iu London by 
Lady Petre. It has liad many English imitators. Any 
mother who works for her livelihood during the day may 
leave her yuuiig child or children from six o’clock in the 
morning until hnINpast eight at night On arrival iu tlio 
morning the children are bathed, clothed for the day, and 
tended carefully until their mothers fetch them away iu 
the evening. Nursing mothers arc allowed access to their 
infants once or twice a day; but the nurslings, as well as 


other children, aro fed plentifully on jdaiu and wholcsomo 
food as their needs require. For all this the charge made 
to the mother is Ih/. a day for one child, or id. for two 
cliildn’ii if they aro taken away by six in the evening. 
Aiiotlier penny is cliarged if they rcinnin after six. No 
child is allowed tu be left during the night, and any child 
left for threo nights would be considered deserted, and 
seuL fo tlio workliouse. Duo care is taken lu soouru 
vaeeinatimi and to exclmlc contagious disorders. 

CR^GY or CRESSYi a small town of France, in the 
de]>artinent of Soimm*, Mlnatoil inil«*s N. from Aldieville. 
It is famous us the seem* of Ihu givat \ictorv of Edward 
111. over the I'rench, 2i;ih Aujpist, J.'ilC. On the field of 
battle there is a cross and a windmill, near wliiidi Edward 
is said t<» have Rt«)(»d during the engagement. There wero 
only from 25,000 u> .10,000 Ihigli.shinen to oppose 100,000 
li’renchmeii, who were eummanded by the (’<»mit d’Aleiivuii. 
The best of Kraiiee’s warriors, together with tlie King of 
Bulii'uiia. fell in tJuj battle, and from tlie crest of the last 
tlie Black ihiiiec assumed the triple fe;ith«‘r:md the motto 
/rlt dit'u. Gannon are said t<i have been first used in this 
engagement. The population of Creev is liltUt. 

CRE'DKNCE. the iiaino given t«» a small table placed 
iiR.ir till* altar of n cliuroli, on whii'ii the Iwi^ad and wine to 
be used in the cucharist are laid bi'fore being conseerated. 
Some altars ;ut furnished with two tallies of this d«*scrip- 
tion, 0111' on eitln'r side, and when tin's is tlio case the ono 
on the epistle side is used as indieated, the other being em¬ 
ployed to liohl I lie hooks, caudles, and ornuiiieiit s of tlie altar. 
It must he added lliat although ‘^credence” in this namo 
means as usual beli(*f,” it is not in a tlieologieal sense, 
Wlien poisoning was rife in the dark ages, all food and 
drink had to Ik* tasted, and Ihfi taster’s table, nr iahio of 
security, was la avdutza. Tlio Italian credenztirey to 
taste, ill this sense means evidently to **give Ixilicf” in 
tlio wliolesoineness of the food. 

CREDEN'TIALS are the instminents whiidi an am¬ 
bassador or other diplomatic minister rer<‘ives from his 
own government, and uliieh authorize him tu appear in his 
di])lomatic character, and dihiie the extent of his powers. 
Tho erudeirtiuls are usually in the form of a closed letter, 
addressed to the |K)wer to wliieli (he minister is sent; hut 
ministers aro sumetiines accredited by letters patent. Sco 

AMHASS.\l)nit. 

CREDIT is that part of a contract by wliieli one man, 
to whom money is duo, agrees that the debtor shall pay at 
a futuTO time. The man who trusts or lends is said to 
give credit, and he who is trusted is said tu tihtain it. The 
one is called a creditor, and the other a debtor. 

Gredit is given either in goods or in money. By the 
former mode goods are supplied to a purchaser, for which 
the payment is deferred for some fixed jM*riod, or indefin¬ 
itely, and the person who supplies thoiu imlemnifles himHclf 
for the delay by an increased price. By the latter modo 
money is advanced, upon soeurity or otlienviso, and interest 
is charged upon the Joan. Botli those modes ave used, in 
conjunction with each other, in the large transactions of 
commerce. A manufacturer, for example, sells to a mer¬ 
chant, for exportation, goods to the value of £1000. The 
merchant, however, is unable to pay for them until bo lias 
rtX'eived remittaneus from abroad, and the manufacturer, 
aware of his sfilvcncy, is contented t«» receive in payment a 
hill of exchange due at some future period. But in the 
meaulimo ho is himself in need of money to carry on his 
business, and, instead of waiting fur the payment of tho 
hill when it shall become due, he gels it discounted by a 
banker or other capitalist. Thus, having given credit to 
ono person in goods, ho obtains credit from another in 
money. In this and other ways <‘apital is circulated and 
applied to the various purposes for wJiich it is required. 

There can be no system of credit until there bus been a 
considerable accumulation of capital, for when capital first 
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to he accumulated tliOHu wlio posscaa it Apply it 
directly in uid of tlieir own lul)t>ur. An a country liici'caHeH 
in wealth many poruunK acquire capital whicli they cannot 
employ in tlieir own ]m«tinu.sh, or can only employ by olFcr- 
in^ iiulucemeiitH to purchase in the shape of deferred pay¬ 
ments. Ah soon us a suBieicut capital exiats n system of 
credit has a natural tendency to arise, and will continue to 
i;row with the iiiereasc of eapital, unless it bo checked by 
a general insecurity jiropcrty, by imjs'rfect legal securi- 
ticH for tin* pii^iiKMit of debts, or by a want of confideiice 
in the Integrity of the parties who desire to borrow. AV'Iicn 
the society and lawH of a country uie in a sound slate, and 
ca]>ital is abundant, credit comes fully into operation. 

The preeisi* use of credit as an agent in the production 
of wealth is that it gives circulation to capital and renders 
it av-iilable wherever it can be most pixiiitably employed. 
It does for capital what division of employments does for 
laliour. Wilbout augmenting its quantity, it increases its 
utility and pruiluctlveness. Credit, in f.tet, may lx; best 
understood by regarding it as one. of the many funiis in 
wbicli ibc division of ciiqdoyinents fueilitatcs the pvodue- 
tion of W'callh. Without the aid of capital tlic labour of 
man is comparatively ineifectual; and credit, by circulating 
capital ninong those who are viigagtsl in the productive 
employment of labour, pronioti's tlie most essential of all 
ilivisions of industry—that which uses and makes effective 
the ingenuity of men in those pursuits for which they arc 
iniaptud. As one of the forms in whieli capital is dis¬ 
tributed, a sysban of credit is of tin* highest value; but if 
iclied oil as an independent equivalent of capital, it is 
ilelusivc or fraudulent. 

Tiiat description of cnslit which consists in a dcfeiTL'd 
]>uyinrnt for goods is a valuable auxiliary to capital aud 
industry; but whenever it is injudiciously given or accepted, 
it becomes injurious. In this respect it docs nut differ 
from other forms of credit. In whatever fonn credit is 
judiciously and honestly applied, it is an cBicicul agent in 
the circulation and productive use of ejipitnl; hut when¬ 
ever it is used without judgment or fraudulently abused it 
becomes injurious, and wastes capital instead of encouraging 
its growth. All great means conducive to social good are, 
unhappily, liable to perversion and abuse. The public 
credit of n.itlonH and men'untilc credit have too often been 
abused, and the s\steni of tradesmen's credit has also been 
hluuncfully perverted ; but all alike arc conditions Insepar¬ 
able from the appIiealioTi of capital to the infinite purposes 
for w'liich it is required. Tlic advantages of credit are so 
great that it will always bo extensively used in every form 
of whic.h it is susceptible. 

CZtSl>rr» XjX^TSR of. is an ordi'T given by 
bankt>rH or others at one place to enable u person to 
receive money from their agents at another place. 'J'he 
person who obtains a letter of credit may jiroceed to the 
place specified in it, and need only carry with iiim a sum 
Mifticient to defray hi*'' expenses cu route. Some l)ankerK 
having numerous agencies abroad issue “ circular notes,” 
usually for £10 or £20, each payable wherever they have 
agents, ami witli the incrcabed numln’r of continental 
travellers tln*se notes arc extensively used. A letter of 
credit is not tvan.sfci*al»Io. 

CREDXTON or KIRKTON, n market-town of Ei 
land, in the cojuily of Devon, near the junction <if the ^’co 
with the river Cns'ily, 8 milc.*» N.W. from Exeter, aud 
178^ from London by the South-vvcslem Ihulway. The 
town is divided Into ICast Town and We.st Town; the 
jirincipnl street runs nearly cast juid west, between two 
hills. The church Is a liandsiime (‘niclforin strueturo in 
the late Perpendicular style of nrchiteetuif, and w'us 
probably erected about the close of the fifteenth century. 
It has be<*u thoroughly restored. There .are sevenvl dis¬ 
senting cha|>els, public rooms, grammar school, founded by 
Edw'ard VI., and some clmritics. The town hud formerly 


a couHiilcmblo manufacture of woollen goods, but now the 
inhabitants are jirincipiilly employed in shocmaking and 
igrieultnrc. In the neighbourhood much cider is made 
for the London market. Creditou was once the seat of a 
bishopric, which was afterwords transferred to Exeter. It 
was several times the heailquarturs of each party during 
the Civil War, The population in 1881 was 5747. Credi- 
toii was the hirtliplacc of the Anglo-Saxon St. Boniface, 

“ the apostle of Gennuny,” alwut U80. 

CREEDS arc brief suinnnu'ies of tbo chief doctriliCR 
of the Christian Chnrcli. Their use dates from a very 
•ally jieriod in the history of Christianity, aud many 
writers nn ccelcsiast ical subjects c.;uTy thorn back to the time 
of the ujiostles. lu the New Testament wc find that a 
confession of belief was required of those who applied for 
baptism, us in the case of the eunuch buptixed by Philip 
the deacon; and in the latest of the epistles of St. Paul, 
namely. 1 and 2 'rimolhy, the apostle refers to the “good 
deposit,” the “form of sound words,” and the “faithful 
sayings,” which had been comtfiitted os a sciuiid trust to the 
evangelist. Commentutors, however, arc not agreed as to 
the signiiicuiute to be attached to tht'se expressions, .and 
though from what is known of the cnndilion of thu c;u-ly 
cijureli the use of ceriain short doctrinal formulas wotild 
app<*ur to have been necessary, it is not until the hittci 
part of the .second century that such formulas arc to bo 
Lund in Christian literature. In the writings of both 
Trciucus and Tcrlullian aiu to be found more than one 
funii of crc^nl, but it is not by any mean.s clear that these 
had any uutlmritative character. It is certain, however, 
that ft fitrnial cxpre.ssion of belief in certain Christian 
doctrines was required of all candidates for baptism, and 
certain stiininaric.s were prepared during the second and 
third centuries which such caudidaU*.s wore required to loam 
privately, and thru to publicly profess in church before 
they were admitted. These cn-cds appear to have been 
drawn up in several difTereiit ways, each church having its 
own form of w'ords, hut no single form obtained general 
acceptance until the Kicene Creed was formulated in 325 
A.i>. Of the controversies that led to thu calling of the 
Gtmncil at Kica‘a by Constantine an account has already 
been given in the articles Akius and Atiianakius, and 
it will bo suflicicnt hove to note Hull at this council tlicre 
were throe distinct pivrlies rcpivsonted—the Arians, Kuso- 
biaus, and Athanasimis. The victory n*iMajncd with the 
latter, and the creed was drawn up with spccuil reference to 
the doctrines of Arius concerning the Trinity. Thu form 
contained in the Book of Common Prayer is substantially 
lliat whicl) was agreed to at this council, with certain en¬ 
largements made soon aftenvard.s, which were sanctioned 
by tlie (x>uneil of Constantinople in 381. An alleralion 
made later, at the conneiJ of Toledo in 58J», adding the 
“ filioqno ” clause (“and from tlic Son” in reference to the 
proc'Chsion of the llol} GboKt), led to the schism between 
the. Eastern and Western Churches, which has continued 
ever hiuce. 'I’bc Nicene Creed if the only on<5 tliat has 
lK‘cn generally accepted throughout the whole chtircli (save 
iXH regards the “ filioqne,” rejected by the Eastern Church), 
the creeds known ns the “Apostles' ” and the “ Athaiiusiaii ’* 
are acc<*ptud only by the NW-stern Chimhes ns authorita¬ 
tive stivtenients of belief, aud arc nut Us(*d at all by tho 
Kusteru or so-called Gi'«*ek Church. 

With res|M*ct to the form known as the “ Ajiostlcs' Crwd ” 
eonsidiTuble obscurity exists eoneerning its origin. Tla> 
tradition that it was composed at a council of the apostles 
llicms<*lve.s, c.ich JuemlHjr c.ontributlng a clause, is purely 
legendary, but the creed itself appears to be an enlfirge- 
meiit of the baptismal fonnularies used iu the second and 
third centuries to wiiieh rcfurKiico biu l)een made. In tho 
Christiau literature of the fourth century there is to be 
found more than om* form of creed essentially the same as 
the “ Apostles',” with the exception of the chiusos referring 
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to the “commnnmn of saints’’and the “descent into hell.” 
These were certainly not introdnred before* (JOO a.d., and 
there is no certain historical evidence of the use of this 
creed in its present form until about the middle of the 
eigliUi eentury. 

The third and last of the cn'cds referred to—viz. the 
Athannsinn—is of still later date, and tli<»n;jh its origin 
cannot bo traced with any degree of certainty, the earliest 
date that can he ascribed to it is that of soincj tiin<* during 
the first half of the ninth century. Its authorship is quite 
unknown; and its ascription to Athanasins is ceirtaiiilv 
lictitions, and so must be regardetl ns a “ pbms fraud” 
hinillar to tliat whicb produivd Iho iniagiimry “iXuctals” 
.and Donation ” of Ouiistantine, It very soon, htiwever, 
obtained general ncceptanec, and became included in tim 
services of the Western (Uinrcli, a ])osition which it has 
ever since retained. 

These wen? the only c.re«Mls that obtained general ac- 
ceptaiiee in tbn clmveh before Ilje ]>cnod (»f the Refor¬ 
mation, when the rise of Protf‘stantihin rendered fr('sh 
statements of doctrine necessnr}'. On the side of the 
Refunners the deebu*utiou of tlieir dm'trinal ])<^*‘iLion. known 
ns the Augsbnrg (kmfession, was drawn np by Mcdunetliou 
in 15i)0; tins w.'is soon afterw.ards followed by an apology, 
also ilrawn up by Melaiicthon; niid In 1580 a scries of 
articles was drawn up by LutluT and signed at an 
assembly at Smnlknld; and these three documents, with 
Luther's Catechisms, form the ebief doctrinal standards of 
the Lutheran Churches. In addllioii to tlie^C a formula 
of concord was drawn np in 1.57t» by the Lutherans, the 
('nlvinist Churches during tho same period having issued 
the Helvetic Confessions (1530 and 1570). the Tctrapolilan 
Confession (1631), tho Gallic Confession (1559), whicli re¬ 
mained up to modern times the Confession of the Krench 
Refonned Chnrch, and the Heidelberg Confession (1575). 

To these I’rotestnnt confessions of faitli must be added 
the Thirty-nine Articles of the Church of England, gener¬ 
ally believed to have bm^n written by Cranmer some quarter 
of a century before 1671, but accepted in that year by Con¬ 
vocation and Parliament, and the Westminster Confession of 
Faith, completed in 1G48, The latter, which forms the last 
of tlie great Protestant creeds, is tho largt'st and most 
elaborate of them all. It never attained to legal authority 
in England, but it became, by tbe decision of tbe General 
Assembly, the doctrinal standard of the Sc.otti8li Presby¬ 
terian Churcbes. 

On tbe Roman Catholic side afresh statement of doctrine 
also became necessary, and this was provided for by the 
Council of Trent, wliich lasted with intervals for eighteen 
years, fn)m 1545 to 15fi3. The decrees of this council 
form an aulhoritaiive confession of the faith of the Roman 
Catholic Church. 

CRXBK is a small inlet on a low coast Snch inlets 
occur also frequently in harbours inclosed by a low shore 
and along tho bonks of rivers. Sometimes creeks art: 
formed by the mouths of small brooks and rivulets. In 
(lie United States the name creek is very generally applied 
to small inland streams, which in England would be called 
brooks or rivers. 

CRSEP, ill geology. This word was first used by 
minors, but lias now liecomo a recognized goolopcal term. 
In coal scams tho roof is generally compost of hard shale 
or sandstone, and the floor of cky, whicb, though hard at 
first, becomes soft while tho work is carried on. As tho 
coal is removed masses of it are left standing as props 
to support the roof. The immense pressure from above 
squeezes up tho soft clay into tho passages. At first 
there is only a slight rise in the level of the floor, but us 
this continues the ridge cracks. After weeks, or it may 
be years, from tho first signs of the creep, the ridge reaches 
tho roof, and quite fills up the passage. Sometimes, when 
the roof is not composed of very hard sliale, it settles down 


somewhat, and this is known as a “thrust.” Tho change 
of level on the surface is very gradnal, and often not 
noticeable unless water collects or a railway passes through 
the district. The creep is noticeable sometimes as much 
ns 200 feet below the worked-out seams, but is less per¬ 
ceptible tho lower tho bed, until It quite dies away. 

CREEP'KRS (Certhiidic) is a small family of Pas¬ 
serine birds placed in the division TKxniuosritiss. The 
creejicrs are birds structurally adapted, by means of Ibeir 
large fret and strong claws, for climbing about the tninks 
of trees, or tho precipitous faces of rwks or sloop banks, in 
quest of ft»od. The toes, Iniwever, are not zygodactyle, as 
ill the woodpecker, nor is tho tail universally com|K>sed of 
rigid pointed feathers. In general tlie beak is elongated, 
sometimes straight, goiiorally more or less arched and 
sh'iidcr. The ftmd cousists of insects and their lsir\'fe. 

The Common Cri*opev, or Tret* creeper (Cerihta famUi” 
nrist). is a small bird, measnring only a little more than 



Tree-creeper {Ctrthia familiaru). 


5 inches in length; and from this and ita general dull 
brown colour, coupled with its shy and retiring habits, 
although a common British bird, it is comparatively rarely 
seen. Tliis species occurs in all parts of Knmpe, but 
becomes rare in Russia and Northern Asia; it is, how¬ 
ever, a well-known bird in North America. 

Tlio creeper is a restless active little bird, ever on the 
alert, and common in groves and orchaids, where it maybe 
observed spirallyrnn- 
nliig up tlie stems 
of trees like a mouse, 
and using the sharp 
shafts of its tul as 






a prop or aid in its 
ascent; it is search¬ 
ing for food, and 
if narrowly watched 
may be seen probing 
with its hill into the 
chinks of the bark, 
whence it extracts ,• 
its insect prey. Ilav- 
ingascendedthestem ^ 

(.TiOoirema «uraM). 

^ot attempt to descend, but fiits otT to an adjacent tree, 
and again commences 1(8 scrutiny. Its note is monotonous, 
and often repeated. The creeper makes its nest in a hole 
or behind tho hark of decayed trees; it is fonnod of gross 
and tho fibres of hark, and lined with feathers. The eggs 
arc from seven to niue in iiumlier, of a white colour witli a 
few pale red spots. 

The VVall-crecper (77cA(idfwna muraria) is u native of 
the mountain districts of middle and soutiicrn Europe. 
There it tenants the loftiest crags, and the hoary mins of 
castles and other huildings which top the frowning heiglita 
of Alpine scenery. It does ifot creep, mouse-like, as does 
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our creeper up the baric of tri'os, but flits from point to 
point over the vert iral surfaces of jirneipitoua rocks, sucuriiij; 
itself by its claws, wliicl» arc remarkably powerful. In the 
winter it descends to a le\el jnliu)>itcd by man, and seeks 
iis accustomed food upon old liclicii'Clad walls. Spiders 
are its favourite food. 

It breeds in llic lisMtros of inaccessible precipices or tbc 
crcviecH of ruins. Tiie walUcn'upcr is about 7 inclies in 
Icnf^b, and lais a longer bill and a shorter tail than tlte 
common creeper; the ^encrnl colour of its pininap'o is ashy 
f^niy, hcroinm" blackish in particular i>art:s; the checks, 
throat, and quill feathers of the whijjs and tail an; black, 
the win;;s spotted, and the tail feathers tipped with wliite 
or asli colour; the wing coverts are red. In ilic male, 
during lljo spring, the throat acquires a deep bhick colour, 
N>hlch is lost at the autumnal moult. 

The Australian tn*c-cr(*ejiers form the ffeiius ('limacteris. 
Tlicy are extclb nt climhcvs, traversing tin* IhjIIow lijiihs of 
agcil eucalypti and the rugged bark t*f decayed trees in 
<|nest of inseets, on wliich they joey. They incubate in 
the holt s of trees, and tin* eggs arc uhitc. The llrown 
'I'lce-crccpi'r (f//<wu/r/ens vcandtun), a native of the south¬ 
eastern pari of Austi.ilia, is al»oul i* indies in length. Its 
Jiliunagu exhibits ^alio 1 ]s shafics of brown, with a Inoail 
bull' baud : npr >0 of 

hair of ojiossnnis, .aiul Mr. Gould s;iy& that, judging from 
its brightness and frcslmcss, this nmtciiul is no doubt 
plucked from Ihc Ihlng animals uhih' leposing in hollow 
trees. The lU'st is usually jilaccd low down in a hollow 
br.anch, and ctnitains iwo pale icddish eggs wliieh arc 
biolchcd with rcddish-bi'own. 

'J'lic J»cd 'j’ri'o-cieepcr (f7/'»ioc/cm ropn*sents the 

j>rccediug species in Western Austraiiiu It is dark, iwown 
above ami reddish beneath. TJie nest is placed in the same 
Kilnaiitm as tliut of the la.s{ speeics.lnit composed (>f gnusses, 
down, niul ieatlaas. 'riicrc are several other s})ucu*s. 

CRB'FSIiD or KBlSFBLiD, a town in the go>erumcnt 
of lJUssddoif, in tlic I’lussi.ni lihch) I’rovin;^, lo miles 
N.W. from hUssddurf, had 7 inhabitants in 


its reintrodnetion. It has boon pointed out that the burial 
of a large number of bodies in a limited space, us is cus¬ 
tomary ill most town eeinetcrica, is very often the means of 
coiiiuminating lioth tlie air and water of tbc iieighbour- 
liood. Where a proper soil is selected, overcrowding 
avoided, and pi*upcr attention paid to drainage and plant¬ 
ing, these evils may be guarded against; but in many 
instances it is difficult to Kcmire tlicse iHUiditions. Tho 
practice of burning tho bodies of the dead, when properly 
carried out, i-flcetivoly jmwi'uts nil risk of this kind, for in 
the furnace used by Sir Henry Thonipsim a body weighing 
over 1‘1U lbs. cun be reduced in less than an hour to d lbs. 
of while ashes, all noxious fumes being also entirely con¬ 
sumed. The (siflins are pkoced in the furnace, resting on 
firebrick and iron plates so fix<*d as to allow tlic tlnna s to 
piny freely up, but to prevent the ashes falling througii 
into the fircj below. The first cremations in Eiigluinl wero 
! those of liOdy Jlaiiham and her daughter-ln-hm* on Ntli .and 
bth October, On the Continent several cremation 

societies have been established, but the praclico has up 
to the pri'scnt not made miuh progress. llawiis’ 

“Ashes to Aflics,” I.mulon, IM7-1, and Kassie's “Cn-nui- 
tioii of the l)ead,‘' London, 

CKEM'NITZ or KBBUNZTZ, a inliiiiig-lowii in tlio 
ctiunty of Lars, in Hungary, Is hiluat<*d in a narrow' valley 
closed In by scwcii high hills, :iml has fi(Mb) iiihuhitanfs, 
who deriv'e tlicir subsistence ehielly fiom the adjacent cold 
and silver mines. It is the place where the curliest mim‘S 
in lluiigarf^ were opened. 'I’lu! town is the seat of a 
board ol mines; it has a mint, In whicli the Oremnllx 
ducats arc coimsi, two paper-mills, and a mnnufaetory 
of ('art lien ware and of red lend. It is supplied vvith 
water by an aqueduct bO miles in length. 

CREMO'NA, u])ro\inec of iamdiaidy, Italy, is bounded 
N. by the (>glio and tlie proviiu'e of Hj-eseia, E. by tho 
Ciiiese and the provinecof Mnntiia, S. by Ibc To, wbiclv 
divides it from lie* <liu-liy of Ramia, and W. ]>y tlie Adda, 
wliieh separates it from the province of Lodi, il.s greatest 
leiigtli is about *15 miles, and Its brcadtii about 15; ib 


It is well and vegulaily built, and, la-ing encircled by 
garden.s and countn' seals, is one of the prettiest spols 
ill that pari of (Icnuany. The town contains a Komaii 


contains (Sd'J square niiles, and lias a pi^iulntion of 1,507. 
I'lic surface is level, and the soil very fertile, ybdding 


wiieal.rlee, inaiw*, wine,oil, and flax. 'I'he white mulherry- 


(’atliolic eliurch, two Proti-slant ehnrches, a synagogue, an 
oiqdiaii asylum, liospitnls, .and a liouse of correetioii. It 
Is a ])lace of gi’i'at mumifacluriug aelivity, the principal 
fabrics being silks ainl velvets; the latter are chiefly woven 
by hand, anil give emjdoyinent to 0000 woikprople. These 
muiiufactiucs vvioe estalilished by religious refugees from 
the duchy of dulders alioiit the eiul of liio seventeenth 
century. Jt has also inaiinfaeltnes of ealieoes, woollens, 
tape, ribbons, linen, hosierv. glass, relini'd sugar, soap, 
inui ami copper wares, &c. In J7(i2 Hie town, logellier 
with tho county of .Menrs, to which it had long pertained, 
fell by inheritance to the crown of JVttssia. lii.Tnne 175H, 


tree is extensively eullivalcd lor the j>rodiietion of silk. 
(ni(‘cse, wax, and honey are iinporlniit aitides of produce. 
Horses, honied eatlle, and pip> arc iiumerou.s*. Although 
p*eat facililies exi.sf for irrigating tho grounds, in eonse- 
qnence of Ihc l*o and the Oglio flowing within endmiikinl 
elmnnels considerably above the level of the adjacent soil, 
yet tho sy.'item of inigation does not prevail iieaily to sm*h 
nn e.xtcut as in the province of Milan. Tho chief manu¬ 
factured fabrics are silks, calicoes, and linen; cream of 
tartar is prcj»ar(‘d. Tlie embtinkiiients of the Dglio and 
Hie I’o require constant vigilance, and .are kept in repair at 
great expense, in order to prev'cnt llio disasters that would 


l*rince Ferdimand ef Inunswiek, (he general of l ieib'iiek 


oecur from tho iimndution.s to wliieh these rivers are subject. 


Hie Great, defeated the French under Count Clininont in 


CuhMoN.v, the ca]iital of the aliove juovinee and a 


till* vicinity. 

CRBMA'TXON, The metliod of disposing of the 
bodies of tlie dead by means of five i.s one that lias Iieen 
practised fj-om tlie earliest antiquity. It was the method 
that pnwailud most extensively throughout the wlioJe <)f 
the East, and it was regularly practised by the Greeks and 
Romans. TJie mudent .lews lu-eferred sejiulehral entomb¬ 
ment wherever it was possible, hut they were acquainted 
with the practice of burning the dead, as may he scon from 
1 Sain. xxju. 12, and Amos vi. 10. Cremation is still jirae- 
tised over tho greater pait of Asia, willi the exception of 
China, where interment has always been the rule, and it is 
also adupted by' many of the uncivilized frilw^K <>f Aniorien. 


bisljfip’s sec, *15 miles south-nust of Milan, is situati'd on 
this north bank of the I’o,and 8urroundt‘d bvwolls flanked 
with towers and wet ditches, A navigable canal, wbich 
joins the Oglio to Hit! I’o, passes through the town. Tho 
cily, which is well built, with regular and wide streets, is 
5 miles in eircnmfcrciiee, and has a jtupulalloii of ;»2,0n0, 
Cremona has many good buildings, such .is palaces and 
churches, all of wliicli are profusely adorned with frescoes 
.iiul ])aintiugs by nutivo artists, the most noted of vviiom 
arc Loccaccino and Canipi. The facade of the Huomo, or 
eatlicdnil (which Ls a Gothic, bnildingl, is ornamented with 
curions sculptures representing the sigiiH of the zodiac and 
the rui'ul hibonrK of the various soasoiis. I’lin oH>i*r re- 


It has not been generally used in Christian Kumpe since markable churches aic those of San Nazario, San Pietro, 
the end of tho fourth century', but there hits been a disposi- Saul’ Abboiidio, San Lorenzo, Santa Pelagia, Santa Agata, 
tiuu in ccrhiiii quaitors duriflg the lust few yours towards ! and Santa Margherita, which last was built under tho 
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dircclluns of the cele!>ratc(l prelate Jeroim* Vitlsu Tlio 
iowU'liouse on the |^eat .square, tlie Oampo Santo, near tliu 
Ouomo, the new nuirket, the tln-ntro, and .some of the 
pitcB of the town, arc worthy of notice. Hut the famous 
Torazzo, or belfiT, surinonnttsl by a spire, wliicb is el<iso 
to the Duonio, yet detached from it, and oiiu of the loftiest 
towers in Italy, Is the wonder of Ovnnnna: there are u)>oiil 
hOO Hteps lending up to thu bells. About a mile outside 
of the town is the tine clmrch of San Si^ismoiido. Cre¬ 
mona lias ei^il, crimin.al, and commercial courts, a lyceum, 
a ^Yiimasium, and a se.hnul of the tine arts. 

Cremona can-ic.s on a con.sidcrable traile in aj;ncultnral 
produce by means of tin* I’o and the vaii(»us canals eoni- 
muuicalin;; with that river. It h<^s manufactures of silk, 
cottons, porcelain, earthenw.'Ue, and chemical products. 
Its trade in cheese, oil, honey, wax, silk, flax, I'ic., is a«‘tive. 

For two centuries, from tlie middle of the sixteenth till j 
that of tho cii'htw'nth, Oremoua was tJie homo of the j 
most fainouK violin makers tlie world has ever seen. 
(ia<:par <11 ISalo brought tlic violin from Hn‘sci<i, and la*, 
1h(‘ Amutls, Stnulivariu-s, and (jimnieiius, Her^onzi, 
<tund.i;;]iini, and iMonla;;nau:v made those violins, viol.us, 
and A'ioloiiccllos whose "cnerie name, (h’emtma. sounds for 
<!Vfr .sweet in .a nm.si<’iau’.s ears. Sloriom' is considered tlio 
]a->l of tlie ^reat uiaktas, and ivilii him died ihe (^perhaps 
mylhic.al) secict of tin* true varnish anil the other prepara¬ 
tions ncc«*ssavy for the wood, it is ladleved that the only 
preparation necessary was tlie minute <*aie and love <if cviwy 
ihtail wliirli these ojeat. .irfilieer.s Imni^rht to liii-ir work. i 
Some of them, for instance Antonio SLiailivari t^Sfriuhvaiius) 
hccanie. very wealthy. 

(^It should he mentioned that tho favoiirili* orf^an-stop, 
eivmona, ha.s nothing to do with a (h-eniona tiddle. It is 
aeorruptioii of kr^m-horn, a IJerman wooden horn, whose 
tone it is snjtposed to iuut.xte.) 

Oremoua was in the lenUojy of the Chilli (Vnomniii. 
It was colunizedhv tlio Romansat the time when ilnimilial 
w;is marchinj; against lt.dy Cl*‘W'ilus, ‘‘Hist.” iii. lii). 
In till* civil wars of the triumvirate it was plundered hy the 
soldiers of Octavianus. In thu war between V'itellius and 
\’o''pasian, the vict'iriniis .army of the latter plundered and 
Imint the city (TacitU'., ‘*Iiist.” iii.) It was restored by 
Vespjvsian. After th<' fall of the empire, it underwent the 
s.nne' icl-'sIUules as the other cities of. Loinhardy; it Butieied 
sovciely at the Jiatuls of I'Vederick Harharossa, W'as after- 
w.pds dlMractcd by tin* (Inclf and tJIiiiielliiK* factions, and 
nl last fi'II luid'T the dominion of tlio Visconti of Milan. 

CRB'OIiES (Spanish f'ri»//o), a t<'rm fonncily used to 
designate the <’l)ildreu and descendants of Knro]iean parents 
who were lioni in the South Amcru-an or \Vcsl ludiaiv 
colonies, .os distinct from iiiuni}^raut Kuropeans, as well as 
from the oilVpriii;; of mixed blood, such as the imilaltoes 
and nu'sti/.oes, horn of iie^ro or Indian motliers. It is now 
more loos(dy ciiiploy(>d, the name heiu;^ frequently a}ij)lied 
to a native of the. West Indies whose descent is partly, 
hut not <'ntircjv% Eunqiean. 

CREOSOTE or CREASOTE is a fluid compound of 
oxv^eii, liydroj;cn, and carhou, first ohttiineil by Relchen- 
bae.li in iHiJO. 'J'liis substance exists in crudo pyroligne¬ 
ous jK'id, but it is best jirepared from tbat portion of the oil 
distilled from wood-tar vvliicli is heavier than water. It is 
a cohmviess tr.ansparout fluid, and has a odour wideii 

pvally rosoinbles that of smokcsl meat, with a caustic and 
burniiif:; t.^stu. it i.s highly antiseptic, and comidnes both 
with .‘iciils and w’ltli alkalis; but it is diTompOBcd by 
slfoii^; nitric and sidplmric acid. Tho Bpecilic p-avity 
is It b*)ils .'it C. Fahr,), and bums with 

a smoky llanic. It is soluble in acetic acid, mid Kli;;ht1y80 
in water. It is misciblo with alcohol, ether, Jind l)i.sul- 
phidu of carbon. Sulphur, phosphorus, and resin dissolve 
in it. According to N'olckel its fonuula is OiallHOg. 

CreoBoto coagulates albumcu, even when much diluted, 


and it mso coagulates serum. jMuat and fish are preserved 
after having been brushed over with creo.soto and dried in 
the Buii; the antiseptic ]>ow’cr of pyndigneous acid and 
vvoud-.xmoko is supjxised to be drived from its presence. A 
few drops added to ink arc said ofTcctually to prevent its 
becoming mouldy. 

Medical iVopcrtfcA—Chemical analysis shows this 
eonipound to contain a very large proportion of carbon; 
vvhicii circumstance, along with other pucullaritlos, renders 
it in certain cumcs a valuHldu medicine, and in othiT coses 
a formitlahlo poison. l>ropped upon tlio tonguo it ciiuscs 
violent pain, und nnluss largely diluti'd it atnnot be 
swallowed, as, inde])eiideut of the pain, it coagulates tho 
ulhumeii of all the lluids with which it comi'.H in contact. 

A few dvo]>s of a very dilute solution of creosote taken 
into tlic stomacli cause a sensation of vvurintli, and if 
rejieated at sliort intervals, or the dose gr.idually increased, 
giddincs.H and other sign.s similar to those oi intoxication 
ire experienced. In lavgiT doses it bus all the cllccls of a 
uarcotico-Hcrid poison. In sm.all do.ses, juid coml>in«*il with 
other drugs, it i.s adniiuisteveil with atUautage in cases 
of olistiiialo vuiniliiig, including sea-sickness, dlaivlura, 
cliolera, bleeding of tin; bowels, chronic gleet, und diabetes. 

Creo.sotc possesses great iulluenei; •>vcr exliirnal uli'crs 
>vli»Mi it cuu Ik; ajiplii'd sulficicutly slrinig to riiagnlato liio 
albumen, and so form an artlllclal skin, under vvhieh tho 
healing ])rocens goes kindly. Tims in ponigo, csjiec.ially 
ring-worm of the scalp anti pMiriasis, it is umivullcd. 
Hut poisoning has resulted even from lU eytcniul apjdica- 
(ion. Its power of co.igiilatin;'the nihiimen of tlie blood 
lenders it .*i most valuable styptic,and it maybe, employed 
to stop the bleeding moullis of cvlmi tin; largest arteiies, 
sucli a.s tho caiolid, during surgical ojicratioiis, or the flow 
<if )»)oo<l from lul'C'h-bites. In ease of poisoning by creo¬ 
sote, iuod<*riVte venesi'ction and aitilicial respiration may 
be employed; the latter should ho <*nntinucd till, by tho 
operation of tiio lungs, the liver, and Ihe kidneys, tho 
system can fifs; itself from the cxcu.ss of carbon. 

Crcof^olinff .—In modern tinu's the rapitl ilecomposition 
of timber and its predisposition to pivinature dce.ay Imvo 
Bindonsly »-ngagcd tlic altentiou of n.atiiralist.s, ciiemisis, 
ami scientilic imai. Various remedii's li.'W from liuic to 
time been jiroposed, but the plan whitdi ha.4 come into 
most general use for submarine and out-<loor purjiosea, 
more espeihilly for railway slei-pers, is flnit of saturating 
tin- limber willi cveo.sote ur oil of tar. Om* hundred ]iart8 
of coal tar ei ntuiii, when suhmilled to distillalio.i, li."> 
pails of jiileli, -0 of es>ciilial oil (creosote), 10 of naphtha, 
and h of aminoni.a. The oil produced from this distiilatiuii 
is tlie isoto of commerce, now so cxti'n.sivcly uscil for 
preparing limber. The p»x‘M'iTativo ]»ro]u'iti»‘s irf this 
iiialeiial appear to he threcfolil:—1. it ]ire\eiits tho 
.'ibsorptiou of moisture In any form, or under any cli.ingo 
<it t<'in]icratnre, *2. It is noxiou.s to mnin.d :iml v<;/ctal)lo 
life, thereby repelling the attacks of inseels and pnweiitilig 
tlic propagation <»f fungi. iJ. It arrests the vegrtatioii, f r 
living principle of the tree, vv'hicli continues for a time after 
its separaliipii from the mol, whieli is oue of tho primary 
eau.ses of dry-rot ami other sjiceies of dee.ay. 

Creosote is at present umsI for preparing timber either 
und<*r pressure in stion;; clo.scd cylinders, or by placing tlio 
timber in «]>i-u latdcs and keoyiing the solution up to a 
temperature* of 120 ’ to IdO"*, until the required quantity is 
absorhed. The former proe.oss is bv far the mo.^t geiicnil, 
being so mill'll morv* dlectual and expediliouK; :iiid in tho 
bcsl ereo.soting works the oil is injected at a tempcr.'Vtnreof 
I2(i'* under a pressure of IfiO ibs. on the square 
that ordinary tir timber nhsurb.s on an .average from 8 
to 10 Ihs. of crcuHote to the cubic /<m> 1. For all build¬ 
ing or hydraulic engimuTing pnrposixs fir timb<*r Ihns pre¬ 
pared is f.ar morn durable tlian tiio best unprep.ared oak, 
teak, or other hard woods; and aii tho cost of tho operation 
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Is vory small it is resortnl to on most occasions when tlic 
wnoU ol croosoto is not likely t<i lie objectionable. Lonj; 
experience has proved tliat tlie injection of creosote is an 
cflVctnal protection against the most inxeternte tiinber- 
tleslroyinj; insects—men the teredo in the water, and tlic 
white ant on land, both <*f which are the most destructive 
of their kind. 

'rhc> j)i'ineipal supjdie.s of <'r('OKoto arc obtained from 
Nl(H;kholn), Au'han^el, and America, but mucli of that 
which is sold for creoKt)lu is merely impure carbolic acid. 

CBSSCEN'BO (It alian, p-owinj;), a musical term ex- 
j)ress)n.i» increase of p<iwcr of sound. It is expressed by 
the sipi <1; ita converse, having the sign 

; or IIjp etjulractions crese., (Vm.^ nw used, or llie words 
written in full when there is mom for them. Rossini raised 
the crescendo almost lo the dignity of a mnsirnl f<»rin. 
Every hear(*r of a Rossini overt\ire cannot fail to )»otiee the 
renuirk.nhlo manner in wliich sonic sinqde figure is repealed 
ngaiii and again, aimply witli inere*.nsing power and addi¬ 
tional JiistruuieiilH, (ill at last the wliole oreliestra, hig 
drum and cymbals n<i|. exeepteil, crashes tiut the scrap of 
tunc with all the noibc proilncihle. U<»ssini worked the 
effect to death, and modern composers Inno ahaiidonod 
this use. of t he <'rcsceiido. 

CRXS'CSNT, THS. of the Turkisli power, has, 

as might not be sunnised, neithei* Asiatic nor Mohammedan 
origin. Tt is Kim)ilv a Ry/antinc Kymliol. In the old 
times of (treece I’hiltji Jl. of J^Iai'edon hesicg(‘d llyzan- 
tiuni, and planned a daugeruiis nigiit assault. Jnst at the 
critical moment the moon slinnc out from behind the clouda 
on w'lifisc pixitcetion he had reckoned, and the attack was 
frustrated. So signal a favour <if the goddess Diana, as it 
was held, naturally led to her being lulopted as protectress 
of llie inty, and her syinlHil, tlic crescent, slioiie on all great 
buildings and on many houses. Under the Christian cm- 
pen-ors the favourite symlK)! contimied, lliuugh now in a 
heraldic fa.sliion purely. When the Turks took Constanti- 
jjoplo in 14/i3 they saw the crescent displayed (m every 
public building as the arms of the city, and fearing tliis 
was some magical sign, they thought it wise to propitiate I 
the unknown pow'ers by themselves adopting the s)Tnbol. 

CRBBCXN'TIA, a genus of plants belonging to the 
order BioKONrAOKiic. The species are largo spreading trees, 
W'ith solitary flowers rising fnnn tho trunk or branches. 

Crefceniia Cujete (cujeto or common calubash-trcc) is 
a native of the West Indian Islands and tropical America. 
It is a tree about 20 feet high, and i.s readily distinguished 
from all others by its habit. The form and size of the 
fruit is very vanabie, being from 2 to 12 inches in diame¬ 
ter. It is covered with a thin skin, of a grecnibh-yellow 
colour when ripo; and under this is a hard woody shell 
which contains a pale yellowish soft pulp, of a tart un¬ 
pleasant flavour, surrounding a great number of flat seeds. 
The shell is of great use to the inhabitants; the smaller 
oblong ones are fonned into spoons and ladles, the larger 
ones form drinking cups, basins, and bowls for every variety 
of domestic purposes. There are fourteen other species, 
natives of the West Indies and South America, having tho 
saine. general characters as the abov(‘. 

The tribe Ureseentiote, to which Crescentiu bidongs, was 
at one time considered a scjiarate order, but it is now 
united to the Digiioniaccae. in this tribe the ovary is onc- 
cclled with two p«arietal placentas covered witli o^^lIes, 
prujceling into tlie cell, and becumiiig in the ripe inde- 
liiscent fruit a fibrous pulpy mass, in which the seeds 
(without wings) arc imbedded. Tlie genus Phyllurthron 
is found in Madagascar, and is noted for its leaves being 
composed of oblong joints. In Crcscentia the tube of the 
corolla has a trausversc fold in front. 

C^RSSS» the name given to various plants with acrid or 
pungent leaves. Cummuii Cress is htpidium »atimm; 
W'ater Cress, Nailurtium oJJicinaU; Bellcislo or Nor¬ 


mandy Cress, Bnrharen pritrox ; Bitter Cress, Carda- 
minc prntennitt; Indian Cress, Tropaohim 

Lepidium (from Eat. a scale, in allusion to tho 
form tlie pods, which resemble little scales) is a gemis 
belonging t<i tho order Ciim'iFEii.*. It is known i>y its 
Miinll white ilowcrs with equal ]>ctals, by the roundish 
pods with the valves keeled or winged at the back, and 
i»y its having only one seed in each cell. Lepidium 
sfUit'um is a native of Persia. There are? three varieties 
of the Hpeeie.s, namely, the broad-leaved cress, wliieh is 
enltiv.'ited cliiclly for lenriiig young turkeys; the curled 
vnviety, wliich is sometimes used ns a salad, hut is con- 
bidered preiernble ns a garnish; and the common phiin- 
lenveil crcss, wliieh forms one of onr earliest spring salads, 
and 1ms a peculiarly xvarm and grateful relish. All the 
vnri<‘ties are raised from seed, of which 1 oz. will serve for 
a bed 4 feet square. 

Lepidium lalifoUimi is a native of Europe, also of 
Algiers, and of several parts of England ami Ireland, gen¬ 
erally near the snu It has a very hot biting taste, and 
has heeii used instead of liorsc-nidish. Poor people are in 
the habit <if eating it as a condiment to their food, henee 
it has acquired tJu* name of Poor Mnifs I'cppcr. 

'fhe genus NastiiHiuni also belongs lo the Cuui'iKF.it.K. 
It has long pods, witli convex, veinlcss valves, and seeds 
ill two rows, XaehtHium ojfu'iuuie is a native of tho 
British isles, and is largely ctiltivalcd around London. 
Meissner, about the iniildlc of tho sixteenth cciitiir)', wms 
tho lirsl cultivate water cress at Erfurt, and oven now 
this distrfi't supplies many cities on tho Rhine, and even 
Berlin, at a distance of 120 miles. The leaves possess 
medicinal properties similar to those of scurvy-grass. 
Clear, shallow, nminiig water, with a bottom of sand, 
suits the plant best. See also BAUitAlticA, Oakdamimk, 
and Titor.’KoiA^M (Indian cress). 

CBXS'SET, a signal light given by flaming tow and 
pitcli in an iron basket hung to the top of a pole. Tim 
word comes from “cruse,” a cup, especially of oil; tlic 
old French crci/scf, small cruse, giving at once cresset and 
the familiar cruet of our tables. 

CRSS'BZDA. The fickle beauty who is tbo heroine of 
Shakspeare^s “Ti*oiluB and Cressida” is not a character 
of tlic ancients at alL Dryden assorts the tale to be the 
invention of “one lyillms, a Lombard, in I.iatm verse;” 
but even if this Lolllus existed, which is doubtful, Sliak- 
speare unipiestionahly drew his plot from the brilliant 
translation of Chaucer, the “ Troylus and Creseidc..” 
Cressida is there made to be the daughter of tho Chalcas 
who figures so prominently in tho Iliad; Trollus is one 
of the sons of Priam, king of Troy. Cressida, being taken 
prisoner, falls in loco with Truilus, but when ransomed 
proves fickle in favour of the Greek hero Dioined. 
CRXSSY. SceChtEOT. 

CRBST (from the Latin cristtu the ornament of the 
helmet), a term in heraldry sometimes msed for the helmet 
itself. The principal use of crests was in jousts or hosti- 
IndcR, when the iliicld was not borne, hut where they 
aflbrded an equal distinction*, or by tho chief contmanders 
ill the Add of battle. Crests are of classical origin, and 
wo find them borne by generals such ns Alexander the 
Great, Julius Cosar, and Pyrrhus; in the Roman anny tho 
crest scn'cd to distinguisli the various cimturinns, and con¬ 
sisted of either figures of animals or horse-hair. In the 
middle ages kniglits wore a plnino of feathers either of tho 
ostrich, peacock, or heron, os marks of distinction, and 
these gave place to various figures of birds or animals, 
which were at first made of stuffed leather gilt, silvered 
over, or painted, and later, though smaller, of wood or 
metal. Crests are said to have comn into general use in 
England abont the time of Henry III. The lion crowned, 
now the crest of the royal family, was first borne by 
Richard Cueur de Lion while fighting in the Holy Land. 
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The aAramption of the crest is uow almost Tmiversal, and so | 
^prcat is the vaiioty of crests that it would be alniust impos- | 
sible to classify them. They are not held to ho absolutely | 
hereditablc, but may be assumed, and as females could not | 
avail themselves of their primiiry use, accordingly no woman 
is allowed to bear a crest. 

CRStSYL'lC A1.COHOL, or hydrate of crcsyl. This 
substance is always found with hydrate of phenyl, often in | 
largo proportion, in the so-called creosote or dead oil of 
coal-tar. It is a colourless liquid, boiling at the samo 
temperature as pure creosote, 203“ C. (097“ Fahr.) It is 
slightly soluble in water, and very soluble in alcohol and | 
ether. The formula is C7lIflO. Treated with potosh it is 
converted into crcsylato of iJotassium. It has similar anti¬ 
septic properties to those of the compounds of jthonyl, ' 
niid in the form of commercial creosote is iargedy used iii 
pickling timber. 

CBSTTA'CXOUS. the name given to the great scries of 
formations which closes the Secondary or Mesozoic penod. 
It gets its name from the I.ntin word rrHa^ clmlk, the 
cljalk being an iinjwwtant member iu Western Europe*. 
[See Chalk.'] This system covers large areas in Europe, 
Asia, North Africa, North America, and Australia. It 
varies greatly in litliologiwU (dior^uder in various parts of 
tho world. In Saxony and Bohemia it consistH ohioHy of 
sandstone, and sandstone predominates in North America. 
I'me chalk is almost confined to tlie Anglo-Purisiau basin, 
'i'ho “Waipara” formations of Canterbury, Now Zealand 
(supposed to bo cretaceous), consist of saiidstoni-s, shales, 
and seams of- brown coal and irrmstone. Coal is found in 
the Lower Cretaceous of Northern (jcnnany, and in the 
Oosau beds of the north-eastern Alps. Tx^cal action has 
often caused a considerable difierence in tlie present litho¬ 
logical nature of beds which wore onginally of mucli the 
same cliaruetcr. Thus the chalk of Antrim has been 
converted into a hard compact limestone, probably by tho 
action of intrusive basalt. In North America clays that 
correspond in position and in the organic remains they 
contain to the Gault of our (»wn Ixsls, ore altered to hard 
slates, like those found in the SUnrinn rocks. A remark¬ 
ably constant feature, however, is the presence of glau¬ 
conite, a green subsilicate of iron, in the sands and con¬ 
glomerates wliich generally constitute the base of the 
OrctaceouK system. In thiekness there are wide difTcronccs 
in diflercnt areas. While the system is h'ss than 200 feet 
thick in Scotland, it is nearly 13,000 feet thick in some 
pai'ts of North America. 

The great area covered by cretuceons n)ckH, cKfcndiug 
over the south of France, the Alps, the Mediterranean, and 
passing through Russia iuto Persia, shows that tlic Atlantic 
covered the south of Europe and the north of Africa, and 
extended almost to the centre of Asia. The cretaceous 
rocks of Britain, tho Paris basin, Belgium, North Germany, 
and Southern Sweden, probably mark a great hiisin partly 
cut off from the main ocean, many of the beds being 
apparently of littoral origin. 

The Cretaceous system is divided into Upper and Lower 
Crotacoous. The ^wor Cretaceous consists of—(1) the 
Hastings Sands (resting on the Purbcck beds, tho upper¬ 
most member of the Oolitic system); (2) the Weald Clay; 
(8) the Lower Greensand or Neocomhin. In Yorkshire 
^esc betls are represented! by the Speeton Clay, which is a 
marine formation cqm'valent to the Neocomian of France 
and Switzerland. Some geologists raise the Wealdeii or 
Neocomian (for they are parallel) to tho rank of a separate 
system. The uame Wenldcn is given to the cstuariuo and 
fluviatilo beds of the Weald of Kent; the Neocomian, a 
marine formation, gets its name from A'eocomtum, tho 
Latin name for Neufch&tcl, where it is well developed. 
The base of tho Upper Croloceoua is the Ganlt, a stiff blue 
clay, above which comes the Upper Greensand; then follow 
^1) tho Chloritic Marl, (2) the Chalk Marl, (3) the Lower 
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Chalk (without flints), (4) tho Upper Chalk (eontainlttg 
flints). The uppermost member of the chalk, the Norwich 
chalk, is absent from tltc London basin, but is found in 
Hampshire and in Norfolk. The cretaceous rocks are 
very poorly represented in Ireland and in Scotland. 

Cretaceous paleontology is exceedingly interesting, but 
it puts the geologist in an awkward dilemma; fur though 
the fanna, os a whole, is distinctly Mesozoic, tho flora is 
decidedly Kainozoic in character. The system, however, 
is invariably considered Mcsusoic. Wlietlier any cretaceous 
species still exist is not yet settled. Terebratula caput- 
jitrpenti* is probably identical with the existing form, 
bearing the same name; and a species of Orbitolites (a 
Foraminifer) may be common to tho Neocomian period ami 
the present time. There is, howevt^r, some reason for 
believing tliat the chalk Ghibegerina does not belong to tlie 
I same spenies as tliat now being deposited in tbe Atluutiu. 

Tho flora is characterized by many new types, a large 
number of genera being among the most abundant of living 
forms. Angiosperms app«'ur in great niiinbcr at tbo base 
of the Upper Cretaceous. Maplo and willow appear in tlm 
Saxon mid Bobeminn nsks. Froteae-em alnmnd near Aix- 
la-Cliapelle, some of tbe genera being identical witb exist¬ 
ing ones found at the Capi* of Good Hope. SevtTuI sjieuies 
<if ouk are found. Screw pines, ferns, bog-myrtle, &e., 
flourished, showing that the climate of Europe at this timo 
WHS decidedly warmer than that of the Cape. A must 
startling and inten'sting ease of cliange of climate is 
! afforded us by Gn*enlami, the cretaceous rocks of which 
eontnlii cycads. tigs, magnolias, and several other plants 
requii'iiig a warm, tcmp(*rate, if not subtropical, climate. 
The American strata afford ns species of nuinerons exist¬ 
ing genera, among which may bt? mentioned oak, willow, 
beech, plane, ]iopiar, maple, and liickory. Indeed, half the 
species of Angiospenns found in these roeks may be referred 
to living genera. 

The known fauna is very extensive. Foraminifem 
abound and form nxtk masses (e.t/. the chalk), ('orals are 
rare, but sponges abound. Kcbinodumis are very abundant, 
and one of the most interesting results of the ChalUsntjttr 
expedition is tho discovery, by dredghig, of numerous living 
genera idonticol with, or closely allied to, crctoccous forms. 
Brochiopods and J^mcllibraneiiH alioundcd. The great 
groups of Meso^ic Cephalopoda, the Ammonites and 
Belcmnites, die out—the funner passing into numerous 
curious and alicrrnnt forms. Fish were fairly abundant; 
the cretaceous beryx closely resembles tho existing form. 
Keptilia ore not as well represented as iu the Jurassic sys¬ 
tem, but several gigantic fonns are found which disappear 
At tho end of this system, ichthyosaums is found in the 
Cambridge greensand, and there were soverol species of 
Deinosauria, among them iguanodnn, ImdrosauruH (about 
28 feet long), and omiihotarsus, which is supposed to have 
reached a length of 36 feet, l^terosanrs, or flying reptiles, 
some with a spread of wing of fmm 20 to 25 feet, are 
well represented. A turtle of 16 feet from flipper to flipper 
is found. The huge Saurian elusmosaurus hod a snaxe- 
liko body about 40 feet long, its long neck enabling it to 
raise its bead 20 feet above the water. Its stomach has 
lieeu found full of tbo teeth and scales of flsh. No less 
than forty species of sea-serpents have been discovered in 
I the American rocks, some of them over 75 feet long. 
Mososaurus inay be taken ns a type of this group. But 
perliaps llic most interesting remains of all arc those of tbe 
birds, which in this system retain many reptilian clnirac- 
tevistics, especially iu the structure of their skulls. They 
j hntl teeth, somctinics in distinct sockets, and In-concavc 
j (ainphiecglous) vertebraQ like iish. IlesperorniK, which 
measured 0 feet from bill to tail, had only rudimentary 
wings, with a long beaver-like tail, and was probably 
aquatic in habits. Ichtliyomis (the fish-like bird) was much 
smaller, but j^ossessed of jtowerfnl wings. The English 
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crctoccona rodui stretch from Dorset into Yorkshire, and 
arc well exposed in many localities. 

CRKTS or CAN'DIA (the Kirid of the Twks, the 
Krili of tho modern (in:elcs, and the ancient Crete) is u 
largo island in tho Mediterranean, sitmited immediately 
south of tho Oreclaii Archi|Nilago, between 84” 84^ and 
35“ 42' N. lat, and 23“ 2H' and 2G“ 19' E. Ion. Its length 
from E. to W. is ICl miles. The breadth is very unequal; 
betwuen the town of Candia and Cape Matala, the most 
soullit'Di point in the island, it is about 85 miles; between 
Istrona und Uicrapetru, only 7; and between Betimu and 
Sfihnkia, about 10. 

The island is connected with tho most ancient traditions 
of the Greeks. Here, in Mount Dicto, Zeus (Jupiter), 
nder of the gods, was i>om and brought up, and hither he 
carried the Phcenician princess Kuropa. lu tlie age before 
the 'I'rojan War, Crete was ruled over by a just and wdse 
prince named Minos. Near bis ca}>ita1, Gnossus, was the 
famous labyrinth built by Daedalus, with which the story 
t)f tlte Minotaur, Theseus, and Ariadne is coimeeltK). Ido-^ 
mcnons, a grandson of Minos, was at the siege of Troy. 
After this time Gorlys, or Gortyna, a city near the foot of 
Mount Idn, ruse into eminence, and eventually became the 
capital. Tho island is said in ancient times to have 
contained 100 flourishing cities. The inbubiumts were 
famous bowmen,and were frequently employed as mcrcotiary 
soldiers by other nations, lii G7 u.c. Crete was subjisded 
to the Homans by Quintus Metellus, surnamed Croticus, 
niid it fonned a part of the Koinuii province Cyrenaiea till 
823, when it was taken by tiie Saniceus, who built Candin, 
or Khandia, which (;outiunud tho capital until tiio year 
1840. Niee]dioras Phocas retook tlic inland in 961. On 
the Cviipfnro of Constantinople by the I'Vauks, Baldwin 1. 
gave Candia to Bniiifnoc, murrpiis of Montserrat, who sold 
it to the Venetians in 1204. For more than four ccDturieH 
tile I'f'netians held it, and under tlieir sway the island 
pms]>ered. In 1645 the Turks landed witli a force of 
50,UUU men, and besieged and took Caiieo. In the following 
year they took Retimo, and in 1648 commenced the siege 
of Candia, tiio most famous in modern history, which lasted 
twenty years. The town iiiially eupituJated on 27th Sep¬ 
tember, 1669, since which time tho island has remained iu 
the hands of the Mohammedans. In 1821, and for several 
subsequent years, tho native Greek population maintained 
a sanguinary warfare with their TurJcisli musters, in the 
hope of shaking off their oppressive yoke. In this struggle 
they failed. According to a decision of tho allied powers, 
the island was mode over to Mchemet Ali, in 1830, to 
indemnify him for his losses in tlic revolutionary war of 
the Moreu. He. hold it til) 1840, wlnm, by a convention 
of the great European powers, ex(!ept Fmnce, it was restored 
to Turkey, from which another iusurretdion in 1811 and 
1842 failed to set It free. An insurrection also broke out 
in 1866, winch threatened the subversion of tho Turkish 
nilc, and was with difficulty quelled. Anotlier rising look 
place after the war between Russia and Turkey in 1877-78. 

Se.vcral good roads have been made in Candia since the 
insurrection of ] 866-68, which are at certain points com¬ 
manded by bloekhouses. Many remains of antiquity Imvo 
recently been discovered; among them are the Testiges of 
several Cyclopean, Hellenic, and Roman towns—namely, 
Gnossus, Gortyna, Olus, Eleuthema, Folyrrheniu, Por** 
gamus, and others. 

The island is traversed in its whole length by a moun¬ 
tain range, in the central part of winch is Mount Fsiloriti, 
the ancient Ida, rising to the licight of 8000 feet; while 
the western part of the nmgo is railed tho Sphakinto 
Mountains, from the Sphakiotes, a hardy Greek tribe who 
live in tho valleys and gorges along the south-western 
coast. Tho main chain sends out offshoots to the north 
and south; tliose on the northern side slope down gradually 
towai'ds the sea, inclosing many phiiiis and valleys of great 


fertility, and forming by their projections the numoroua 
bays and gulfs with which the northern coast is indented. 
Th({ southern offshoots descend abmptly, and present a 
st<*ep, rocky, and aiid surface, terminating in a precipitous 
coast, provided with uo good harbours. Mount Ida sinks 
down rapidly towards tho soath-ea.st into au extensive 
plain watered by the Iliero-jHitamos, the ancient Lcthseus, 
whieh, rising iu tho mountainous district of Arkadioti, 
flows westward into the sea a few miles south of Mount 
Idu. Tho finulhem boundary of this plain is a rango 
Avhich, springing from the main chain near the source of 
the Hiero-potomo, runs south-west, and tenniiiatcs iu 
Ca])o l^fataln. 

North uf the principal range of mountains the island 
contains extensive wimkIs, pastures, and meadows, and 
produces corn, wine, oil, opium, liquorice, ilux, cotton, 
bilk, ciirobs. oranges, lemons, dates, and other buuthoTii> 
])ruduce. Besides the common domestic animals, game, 
W'ild sheep, chamois, goats, boos, and fish aio very numer¬ 
ous and abundant. About 600,000 sheep and goats are 
fed on the mountains; their wool is coarse, aud their milk 
is made into cheese. There are in the island about 50,000- 
homed cattle, which are used chiefly for ploughing; the 
milk of cows is not used, there being a prcjudicp against it. 
The habitations of tho jHiasantry arc rude in tho extreme. 
The chief iiianufueture is soap, which is made very pure, 
and lienee is in great request at Constantinople and some 
other parts of the T^ovant. It is also much esteemed in 
I'rieste. ^Tho ingredients used in tho manufacture ore olivo- 
oil, soda-osh, and a little lime. 'Thero are also several 
tan-yards and dyo-houst's. The other native manufactures 
consist of <‘urpcts, blankets, sacks, and Silk gauze, calhkl 
“ hoshlama.” Tho exports are chiefly olive-oil, the poda 
of the carob or locust tree, soa;), and sponge. The imports 
are some British and Austrian roanufuuturod goods and 
metals, colonial produce, and corn. The climate is warm, 
and in tlu> low valleys unhealthy In autumn. 

In ancient times the island seems to have been very 
thickly populated. The number of inhabitants in 188R 
wa.s 228,000, of whom 130,000 wore Greeks. 

Candia, or Mcgalo-Kastro, about 40 miles E. of 
Retimo, the former c.apital of the island, is much decayed 
since tlio time of the Venutians. TJio harbour, which is 
formed by a mole, had become blocked up with sand to 
such a degree that only vessels drawing less than 8 foot 
water could enter. It has now, however, been thoroughly 
dredged, and made available for large vessels. Cundin has 
12,000 inhabitants; it is the residence of tho Greek arch- 
lushop of Gortyna, and of tho chief pasha of tlio island. 
It possesses fourteen mosques, several churches, a monas ■ 
tery, baths, bazaars, and a lighthouse. Leather is largely 
manufactured for use in the island, and wine of good 
quality is produced. The principal trade consists in soap 
and oil of a superior kind, large quantities of which aro 
exported. Not far distant are the ruins of the ancient 
Clno88U9^ and about 2 miles off lie the remains of the old 
city of Candia, Outside the tow*n Ls a village inhabited 
GxeluMivcly by lepers. Its bistory and siege have boOQ 
already referred to. Though uo longer the capital it is 
the most populous town in the island, tho inhabitants 
numbering from 15,000 to 18,000. 

Cauea, the capital since 1840, will be found under a 
Hcjiaratc heading. 

CRB'TINBt the name ^ven in the Valais and other 
Alpine valleys to certain deformed and frcauently repulsive- 
looking persons, who are more or less idiots, and most of 
whom have large swellings ou their nocks ^led goitres. 
The goitre or wen is not, liowevcr, always a necessaiy sign 
of crctiniKm. Many bnvo goilres without being cretins nr 
idiots, and some cretins, it is said, have no goitres, but the 
latter fact seems doubtful, or at least rare. The goitres ore 
of all sizes, from that of a walnut to a quartern loaf. 
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CBBUBKt B river and departioent in Franco^ formed out 
of tlio PayS'do-Combraillcs, Haute Marclie, and small por> 
lions of Limousin and Berri, is bounded N. by the depart- 
ments of Indre and Cher, N.E. and E. by those of Allier and 
Puy-de-D6mc, S. by the department of Corrbzc, and W. by 
that of Huuto Vieuiie. Its length from K.W. to S.K. is 6H 
miles, from K.E. to S.W. 60 miles, and the area is 2166 
square miles. The population in 1883 was 278,000. 

The department is almost entirely covered with moun¬ 
tains and hills, and contains no valleys or plains of largo 
(ixteiit. A great portion of tho eastern bonudury is formed 
by tliut range of tho Auvergne Mountains which separates 
tlie basin of the Cher from that of tlie Allier, while the 
Routlicni boundary is formed by the crest of another range 
tliat forms the watershed between the Loire and the Bor- 
d(»gnc. [See CoBREZK.] From the mountain mass in 
the angle between thest^ two ranges a chain runs due north 
into the centre of tlie department, whence it turns north¬ 
east, separating in its whole length the waters of the Cher 
from those of tho Grease. Another chain, springing from 
the mountmns on the southern border, runs for a consider¬ 
able way aloiig tho wcsttuii bonk of tlie Creuse, and then 
diverges into numerous Hoes of hills whicli cover tho west 
and north-west of tho department. The spaces between 
these ranges of monntMns and hills are in many instances 
occn]iied by isolated or irregularly grouped elevations, 
which arc locally culled puyt^ and of wiiich the basalt and 
scorlte found near them clearly attest the volcanic origin. 
Tlici monntains generally consist of granite. M) ay of tlieir 
crests are naked and barren, but their sides are clothed 
with forests of timber trees and chealnuts* The valleys 
arc narrow, and each of tliem is watered by a clear stream 
or river flowing over a gravelly bed. Tbe bitnatlou of tho 
department on the northern slopes of tho Auvergne Moun¬ 
tains, and tho extent of surface covered with mountains, 
rivers, and ponds, render tlie climate cold, moist, and 
variable. A considerable quantity of rain falls, storms are 
frequent, the winter is long and ngorous, autumn being 
the only flno season. 

The river, which gives its name to the department, 
springs from the mountmns ou the southern border, and | 
flows through a narrow valley first northwards os far as i 
Aubusson, and tlience north-west, dividing tho department 
into cwo nearly equal portions. Entering the department 
of indre it pusses Argenton, a little below which it turns 
west as far as I.o Bhmc, where, rcKUining a north-western 
direction, it divides for hevoml miles the deportments of 
Vienno and ludre-et-Loire, passes Gucrche and La Have, 
and enters tlie Vienno on the right bank u few miles 
north-west of the latter town. Its whole length is about 
160 miles, only 61 of which are navigable. It is subject 
to floods, which frequently rise to tho height of 80 feet in 
tho narrow valley drained by it in this deportment; 
but in summer it is in many places almost dry. Tho 
western slope of the department is drained by the 
Monde and tho Thorion, feeders of tho Vienne, and by 
tlie Gartempo and tho Sedelle, feeders of the Creuse. Tlie 
eastern part is drmned by the Cher and its tributary tho 
Torde, which is itself fed by tho Vonize. Tho Petite 
Creuse rises on tho eastern border, and flowing west enters 
tho Creuse on the right bank, near the north-western angle 
of the deportment. None of these rivers ore navigable in 
this department. 

Rye is the chief object of cultivation; buckwheat, oats, 
potatoes, and tumipa are also raised. Agriculture is in a 
very badeward state, and the consumption exceeds tlie 
produce. The best land is in the basin of the Cher in the 
east of the department; in the other parts the soil is poor. 
Homed cuttle and horses are numerous, but small in size; 
the sheep are much esteemed for their flesli, but they are 
small, and their wool is bad. Great numbers of pigs are 
led. These unimak form the most important exports of 


the department. Asses and mules are commonly used as 
beasts of burden. Honey of good quality is gathered, and 
game is plentiful. 

Iron, copper, manganese, antimony, and lead are found; 
coal mines are worked; granite and building stone are 
quarried, and potter s clay of good quality Is raised. Tho 
department is famous for the manufacture of tapestry and 
carpets. Coarse calicoes, worsted and cotton yams, leather, 
and paper arc also made. Great numbers of the inhabit¬ 
ants emigrate yearly, uud are to bo met with in most parts 
of France as stono-raosons, tilers, sawyers, hemp and wool 
combers, flox-drossers, caiqienters, && A large part of 
tho human hair supplied to the liiurdressers of tiie capital 
comes from this department, tho young women generally 
bartering their hair for silk handkerchiefs, shawls, and 
other articles of dress. The department is crossed by the 
rtulway from Paris to Agon, and by branches betwocii some 
otlier towns. 

It is divided into four arroudissements, viz. Gui^ret, An- 
busson, Bourgancuf, and Boussaa The chief town is Gudret 
CREUZOT or LX CBEUZOT, a town of Franco, in 
tile department of Sacme-ot-Loirc, situated 12 miles S.S.E. 
of Autun, in tho midst of a great iron and coal district. 
It had 28,000 inhabitants in 1883. In I8‘il tho popula¬ 
tion was only 4000. Tbls great increase is ciiicfly due to 
the cstnblislunenl by Messrs. Schneider & Co., In 1826, of 
an iron foundry and manufactory, wiiich has become the 
largest in France, employing upwards of 10,000 men. The 
greatest possible care is t-okcii by the owners for tho moral 
and physical welfare of their iieople. Tho glass manufao- 
lory of Creuzot is one of tlio most im^iortant in France. 

CRXVASSX, one of the huge rents or Assures made in 
tho substance of a glacier when it turns a curvo or bends 
over an uneven part of its bed. Crevasses arc tbe great 
danger of all ice-climbing, as they may bo masked by 
newly fallen snow, and so prove fatal to tho traveller. It 
is iinpossibie to map them, as they cliangc slowly but con¬ 
tinuously, suddenly appeai’iug and then (by Rrgelation) 
gradually disappearing as their side.s freeze together when 
approaelicd by the changes in the pressure of the glacier, 
so that each season tbe guides liav< 
afresh. CiTtain general rales are, 
however, always known, as that 
crevasses will form, roughly speak¬ 
ing, parts of catenary curves or 
gentle angles })()inting back against 
tho diroution of tho glacioris flow, 
the apex of these angles or curves 
being in tho middle line of tlie flow. A wide crevasse con 
always be “ doubled ” therefore, by walking towards the 
middle of tho glacier, slantwise and downwards, till it 
becomes narrow, or ceases altogctlier. Tho middle of a 
glacier, unless tlie descent is very rapid and the bed 
uneven, is tolerably free from crevasses, 

CRXWB, a municipal borongh and market-town ol 
England, in tbe county of Chester, which lias risen into 
importance with amazing rapidity, in consequence of ita 
having been made the junction of seveial lines of railway 
and the eugine<‘ring depot of tho North-western lino. It 
is 34 miles S.K. of Liver{K>ul and 168 from Loudon. The 
site of the town was, about tliirty years since, occupied by 
a solitary farm-house. In 1881 the municipal borough 
contained a population of 24,386. Crewe is well built, 
and the liouses erected by the railway company for their 
workmen are all that could bo desired for comfort and 
health. The water for the supply of the town is brought 
a distance of 11 miles. The railway works consist erf 
forges, rolling mills, and engiLO and carriage factories, 
and employ tbo great bulk of the mnie population. The 
company have provided good schools for the children. 
There are sei’eral churches and chapels for all denomina¬ 
tions of dissenters, some of tlicm being very handsome 
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stnictiircB. Tlie principal building; in tlie town, liowcver, 
is the riulway station, wliich is 270 feet long, and lias 
])1atfonns extending altogether to over 1000 feet in length. 
TJ]cto are markets for corn and general produce in the 
town, and cattle and ehet^se fairs arc held. The munici¬ 
pality consistH of hix aldcnnen, including the mayor, and 
seventeen councillors. 

CRBW'KERNXt a market-town of England, in the 
county of Somerset, 131^ miles from London by the I^ni- 
don and Soutli-wcbtem Itailway, cuusists of several streets 
meeting in the inorkct-placc, in whose centre stands a 
ooinniodionN market-house; the houses arc generally w'ell 
built. Tho church, a large and handsome cruciform build¬ 
ing, is a line specimen of the HftcciiUi century rcrpendicular 
architecture. Its windows are adorned with ricli tracery, 
and the tower is lofty and embattled. The west front has 
bmi compared with tho west front of Rath Abbey, the 
comparison Indng in favour of the church. The f^^c 
grammar-scbool, one of the most ancleiil in England, was 
founded in 1433. It has an annual revenue of about 
^00, and four exhibitions to any (M)llegu in Oxford Uni¬ 
versity. T))c name Crewkeme signilies the “Ilonnitagc 
at tho Cross.” It was important enough to Imvc a mint in 
Saxon limes, and coins struck Itcre in the ndgns of Ethel- 
red, Canute, and tho first Knrmnn kings are still extant. 
Tho town has a mnnnfaeturc of sailcloUi, sacking, huir- 
seating, webbing, girtJis, and stockings. It is situated in 
the midst of an amphUheatre of highly cultivated hills. 
Tho jiopulation in 1881 was 483C. 

CBICH'TON, JAUES. commonly called tho Ad¬ 
mirable Crichton,” son of Kohert Cricliton, who was lord 
advocate to King Janies VI., w.as honi in Scotland in tlie 
year 1660. lie received part of Ins education at St. An¬ 
drews, where the illnstrious George Buchanan was one of 
Ids masters. At the early age of fourteen years he took 
his degree of Master of Arts, and was considered a prodigy 
not only in abilities, but in actual attainments. When not 
more than seventeen years old he was scut to the Oijn- 
tinent. He had scarcely arrived iu Paris when he publicly 
challenged all scholars and philosophers to a disputation 
at tho College of Navam*, to bo enrried on in any one of 
twelve specified languages, “in any scJcncc, liberal art, 
discipline, or faculty, whether practical jor Gicoreticand 
as if to show in how little need he stood of jircpamtion, or 
how lightly he held his adversaries, lie spent the six we<'ks 
that elapsed between tho challenge and the contest in a 
continue ruund of tilling, hunting, and dancing. On the 
ap]>ointed day, however, he is said to have encountered all 
“ the gravest philusnphers and divines,” to liave acquitted 
himself to the iistonishnicnt uf all who heard him, and to 
have received the public pmiscs of the president and four 
of tlie most eminent professors. I'lie very next day ho 
appeared at a tilting-matcb in the Louvre, and carried off 
tho ring from all his accomplished and experienced com- 
j)etitors. He next served for two years in tho army of 
Henry ITT., and then repaired to Italy, and re[>eatcd at 
Home, Venice, and Padua the literary chiillengc and 
triumph that had gained him so much honour iu Paris. 
At Venice, however, it appears that, spite of his noble 
birth and connections, he w'os miserably jtuor, and becamo 
for some time dependent on tbo bounty and patronage of a 
Venetian printer—-the celebrated Aldus Manutius. We 
next hear of Crichton at Mantua, where he fought a public 
duel with a professed swordsman, in which he was victori¬ 
ous and tbo Italian left dead on tint spot. 

Soon after this the sovereign Duke of Mantua engaged 
Crichton as companion or preceptor to his son Vincenzo 
Gunzaga. At the court of Mantua Crichton added to his 
reputation by writing Italian comedies and playing the 
principal part in them himself. Ilis popularity was im¬ 
mense, bnt of brief duration. He was cut off iu his 
twenty-third year, without leaving any proofs of his genius 


except a few Latin verses, printed by Aldus Manutius, and 
the lestiinonials of undoubted and extreme admiration of 
! several distinguished Italian authors, who were his con- 
I temporaries and associates. Ho was attacked one night in 
i the streets of Mantua by several armed men, and it is 
! generally said that it was by the sword of his pupil, 
Vincenzo Gonzago, that ho was killed. 

CRICKET, the most national and popular game in 
England, supposi^d to bo a modification of tbo more 
I ancient game uf club-ball, and first known nndcr its pre- 
I sent name about the end of the seventeenth century. At 
I the present time there are few places in Great Britain 
I without one or more cricket clubs, and in recent years tlic 
game lias grown into groat favour in our colonies, and is 
gaining ground in tho United States. 

The first essential fur cricket is a piece of level turf 
alamt to 2 acres in extent, and next a ball and a set of 
stumps, bats, leg-guards, and sj>edal gloves for the wlcket- 
kee|H‘.r and batsmen. The wickets, two in number, made 
np of lliree stumps each, ai'c “pitched” opposite each 
ot)i(T at a di^ lance of 22 yards in tho centre of the ground, 
which is carefully levelled, watered, and rolled beforehand. 
Two sides of eleven players each arc then formed, and caclj 
in turn, decided by a “ toss,” take their innings. The side' 
which has the innings ^ends in a batsman to each wicket, 
while the jilayors on the other side take up curfiun rccog- 
I nized positions in the field, and are known under tiic fol¬ 
lowing names:—Bowler, wicket-keeper, long-stop, short- 
slip, long^slip, poiui, cover-point, mid-wicket, long-off, 
long-uti, and leg. In matches there is usually an uinpiro 
and scorer for eaidi side. The game then begins by the 
b(jwler delivering the bull from one wicket towards Ihc! 
other with the object of hitting it, and the interest of the 
game centres in the defence of the wicket by the batsman, 
who cither merely stops or “ blocks ” the ball, or hits it to 
some part of tho field, gaining time during its recovery to 
change plac-rs with his fellow batsman, and thus score a 
run. The side scoring tho larger number of runs wins tlio 
game. When, however, Uie bowler succeeds in hitting tli(> 
wicket, or the Imll after being hit is caught by a fielder 
before it touches the ground, oris thrown in and strikes tho 
wicket before the hatsinaii arrives, in such case tlie bats¬ 
man is out, and must give place to another. In cases when 
one of the batsman’s legs is in front of the wicket and 
stops a ball coming straight to his wicket ho is ruled out— 
leg before wicket (Lb.w) This rule is now extended 
to any part of tho batsman's person, though its old name 
is still retmned. The ploc^: of the wicket-keeper is 1>e- 
liind the wicket opposite tho bowler, and his duty, which 
requiroa a quick eye and a ready band, is to stop the ball 
when it passes the batsman and to receive it when thniwn 
in by the fielders; it is one of the most important posi¬ 
tions. Tlim are two styles of bowling, termed “over¬ 
hand ” and “ under-hand; ” in tho former, which is almost 
universally practised now', tho ball is delivered in the hand 
over the shoulder, and in the latter from the hand kept 
near the side. During the last few years the visits to this 
country of a picked cricket team from Australia, and the 
exciting matches with tlie best English teams which fol- 
low'cd, excited keen interest. Return visits have been 
made by English teams, and have proved for the most 
part very successful. The Marylebono Cricket Club is tbo 
autliority on all matters affecting cricket Foil details 
of the laws and by-laws, together with all information 
respecting this favourite game, will be found in lilly- 
whito’s “ Guide to Cricketers.” 

CRICKET (Gryllidic) is a family of orthopterouB 
insects belonging to the division Saltatobia. In tliis 
family the hind legs are long and adapted lor leaping, the 
antenns of great length and bristle-like, and the wings 
and wing-covers (^egmina) folded horizontally when at 
rest. The wings are large, and when closed are gathered 
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into a sort of bifid tail, which projecta beyond the abdomen. 
Tlio “ singing" or chirping noise made by crickets is well- | 
known. This is eflbctcd by rubbing the wing-covcrs 
together. There is a clear space in the wing-cover consist- 
iiig of a tense membrane inclosed by strong and prominent 
A'cins; near this lies a strong vein which is rcgula''ly 
notched like a file. When the wing-covers are closed tho 
file of tlie overlapping wing-cover mbs against tho file of the 
niidorlying one and causes a strong vibration^ whicli is com¬ 
municated to the drum-like membrane. This stridulation 
U for the purpose of attracting the female, which is destitute 
of this apparatus and emits no sound. In some gonera the 
fi'innlcs have a long, slender, cylindrical ovipositor. 

The House Cricket (Ortfllus dfimcgticut) is a well-known 
member of our firesides. They are of a pale colour, and 
.^ro particularly fond of warmth, preferring kitchens and 
j>akpra’ ovena. 

The Field Cricket (Gryllus campestrii) is rather rare 
in England, bnt abundant in the south of Eurojic. It is 
larger than the common cricket, and of a black colour. It 
burrows in tho ground, performing tho operation with its 
sti'oug jaws. This habit of burrowing is more or less 
<u)mmon to all tho crickets, attaining its greatest develop¬ 
ment in the Mole-cricket. Even the common house 
cricket makes its passages in the mortar of walls. The ' 
field crickets cat indiscriminately of sneh plants as grow 
near their holes. In the day-time they seem to keep close 
to their homes, never stirring more than two or three inches 
from them. They chirp all night and day at e entrance 
of these barrows from tbo middle of May to the middle of 
duly, and are particularly vigorous in hot weather. 

'J'ho Wood Cricket (^Ntmohius sylvestris') is a small 
species, also found, though rarely, in England. Tt is dis- 
tingnished from the two preceding spccicB by tho mdi- 
inontary character of its wing-covers. Another cm'iuus 
species is Myrmecophiln arerronm^ nii insect devoid of 
cither wings or wing-covers. It is found in ants’ nests. 
'rhc‘rc arc several other species of Gryllidis in which the 
front legs arc converted into special digging organs. These 
will be noticed under Mole-ckicket. 

Uy some naturalists the name Gryllidse is given to the 
grasshoppers, while to tlie crickets the generic name 
Acheta and the family name Achetidae are assigned. 

OBICK'liADS, a market-town and parliamentary 
borough of England, in the county of Wilts, 85 miles from 
Eondon, being 8} miles from the Pnrtoii station of the 
Great Weslern Bailway. It occupies a level track on the 
south bank of the Thames, or Isis, and contains two 
])arish churches—St. Mary, which has some remains of 
Norman architecture, and St. Sampson, a large cruciform 
Btructore which was carefully restored in 1KG4. There 
nro also several nonconformist places of worship. There 
is a neat Gothic Rchool-bouse and public rooms, erected in 
1K61. The Thames and Severn Canal passes near the town. 
The population in 1881 was 1600. Tho town was twice 
destroyed by the Hanes. The parliamentary borough, 
which includes Swindon, Highworth, Wootton-Basset, and 
iiliont fifty other places and parishes, returns two members. 
The population in 1881 was 51,951, and the number of 
voters in 1888 was 7700. 

CRZCrom CABTlXdkOK. In the article Art- 
TKNOii) it was said, for tho sake of simplicity, that tho 
arytenoid cartilages wore, roughly speaking, fixed upon 
the hu4t ring of tlie windpipe. To be accurate, they are 
fixed on tho hinder part of tlie cricoid cartilage^ which is 
an entire ring of stiff cartilage surmounting tbo windpipe, 
high or verticdly broad behind (and bearing the arytenoids 
there), and low or vertically narrow in front. Tho thyroid 
cartilage (the “Adam’s apple") is not a complete ring, but 
a horseshoe-shaped body (or rather of the sbape of a Gothic 
nrrdi) hinged to the cricoid by its two lateral processes, 
and so embracing it and rotating niMui it; and when at 


rest there is a gap between the lower edge of the thyroid 
and the thin front part of the cricoid ring, the gap being 
filled only by flexible membrane. Tho vocal chords stretch 
from the arytenoids to tho Inside, tho point of tho thyroid. 
The action of tho muscle connecting the thyroid and the 
cricoid is therefore twofold: it brings down and forwards 
the tliyroid, and it rotates up and backwards the cricoid, 
caiTying with it the arytenoids, fixed on top of its hinder 
hn)ad edge, so that the vocal chords are doubly stretched 
by this double movement. The remainder of the operation 
is shown under A&ytenoii>. 

CRISFF, a town and burgh of hurony of Scotland, in 
the county of Perth, situated near tho north bank of the 
Korn, 15 miles west from Perth, at the terminus of a 
hranck of tlie Caledonian Bailway, 445 miles from London. 
Jt stands near the base of the Grampians, and has some 
small manufocturus. It is a favourite place of resort in 
summer in consequence of the purity of its air, its fine 
drives and \va1ks, and the beautiful scenery of its neigh¬ 
bourhood. It has a largti hydropathic establishment, and 
there ore numerous educational establishments in the 
vicinity. On a mound about half a mile east of Crieff 
tho Stewards of Strathcarn hold their courts, :iud from the 
number of Highlanders condemned there tho “ kind gallows 
of Crieff” became well known among the northern Scots, 
who burned down tho town in 1715 on account of the 
grudge they bore it. The jiopuhition in 1881 was 4359. 

CBIBfS. A crime is such an act or omission as makes 
the person who is guilty of the act or of the omission liable 
to a puiiishmciit or penalty provided by law. If tho act or 
omission is such that the person or persons w'ho are injured 
by it can legally obtain compensuiiou from the jierson who 
lias injured them, the act or omission is called a civil 
injury, and the compensation awarded Is in law a complete 
atonement. It has been said that malice or evil iutenliuu is 
essential to make conduct criminal, hut criuut iitay also be 
committed by negligence and culpable carelessness. This 
is enforced by the law in many cases, such as that of a 
sunti'y, a railway ofiiclal, or a navigator, in all of whom 
neglect of dnty is criminal, and the principle might be ex¬ 
tended considerably furtiier than it is at present with mucli 
public advantage. 

In English l.aw crimr.s are divided into two classes, which 
depend uj)ou the mode of proceeding peculiar to each 
1st, Such ns are pnnibhable on indictment or information 
(the common-law methods of proceeding); 2ud, sucli as 
are puulHhable tin summ.ary conviction before a justice or 
justices of the; peace, or other authorized persons, without 
the intervention of a jury—a mode of proceeding derived 
from certain statutory enactments. The Summary Juris¬ 
diction Act, which came into op4!ration in 1880, invested 
magistrates with a large amount of discretion as regards 
offences which cannot bo regarded as serious crimes. Tiio 
Act also laid down varions judicious precautions against tho 
abuse of this discretion. 

Indictable offences an; distributable into three divisi ns 
or classes—treasons, felonies, and misdemeanours. Persona 
who commit tlio offences which constitute the losi-men- 
tionrd division may also be prosecuted by criminal informa¬ 
tion instead of being indicted. 

Treason is the lilglicst crime known to tho law, and tbo 
following offences, tenned acts of high treason, are all 
punishable with death:— 

1. Compassing the death of the king (which term in- 
clndes a queen regnant), or of his queen, or their eldest sem 
and heir. 

2. Violating the king's companion (i.e. his wife) during 
the coverture, or the king’s eldest daughter unmarried, or 
the wife of the king’s eldest son and hvtr. 

3. Levying war against the king in bis realm, or being 
adherent to the king’s enemies in his realm; giving them 
aid and comfort in the realm or elsewhere. 
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4. Slaying the chancellor, treasurer, or the jndges in 
their places daring office. 

Many ofleocos that were formerly regarded as treason¬ 
able nro now considc*re<i felonies, and ore panished by penal 
servitude instead of death. 

Felonies may be described n? crimes of a more serious 
character than niisdemcanonrs. Murder, arson, burglary, 
robl>ery with vi(ilcnco, and such like crimes, are felonies, 
while petty thefts, UUds, frauds, common assaalts, and 
riznilar offi'iicoK arc mtsdomcononrs. 

According to the law of England all persons above the 
age of seven years, except such os by reason of unripeness, 
weakness, unsuundness, distinsc, or delusion of mind ore 
incapable of discerning’at the time they do an act that tlie 
act IS contrary cither to tlie law of God or the law of the 
land, ore criminally responsible for such act; but temporary 
incapacity wilfully incurred by intuxication or other means 
is no excuse. An infant of the age of seven or under 
twelve years, however, is presniTicd to ]>d incapable of com¬ 
mitting a crime until the contrary be proved. 

The Nummary Jurisdiction Act divided into two sections 
the class winch had previously been known as juvenilo 
offenders. The luw now takes cognisance only of the 
“child” hetween seven and twelve and the “young person” 
from twelve to sixteen. 

Duress, inducing a well-grounded fear of death or griev¬ 
ous bodily liann, will exensc a ^lerson acting under such 
duress in all eases except treOHiiii and murder; and a 
married woman committing any offence except those last- 
moniioued, if her husband present at the time, is 
presumed to have acted under his coercion, unless it ap¬ 
pear that she did not so act. A married woman is also 
not liable to conviction for receiving her husband or any 
other person in his presence and by his authority. See 
also ClUMlNAL rROCKDUUK. 

ClllBIli'A(aucientiy the Tauric CherionEnf^Mos between 
44” 20' and 4G” 10' N. lat., and between 32“ 40' and 
86” 80' E. Ion., and forms a part (»f the Itussiaii government 
Taurida. Its figuru is nearly a quadrilateral, whose angles 
ore directed to the cardinal pomts. From the eastern point, 
however, a peninsula stretches out between the Sea of 
Azof and the Black Sea. On tliree sides the i>enlnHula is 
inclosed by the Black Sea; on the north-estst it is washed 
by the Sea of Azof. Its area may he ulamt 36,000 square 
miles. The iia’k of land hy which iliis peuinsula is con¬ 
nected with the continent is about 20 miles long, and in 
one part only 5 broad. 

Few countries of equal extent present a greater variety 
than tlio Crimea. The istlimns of Perekop and tlireu- 
fourths of tlie jaminsulu form an arid plain or steppe^ 
which is occAuunally diversitied with lioilows. The soil 
varies in quality, but fur the most part consists either of 
sand alono or sand comhined with day. Towards both 
Boas there are nurooroos salt lak(‘8, some of which are 
from 15 to 20 niilos in circuit. They nro generally 
divided from the beach by narrow aud low strips of hmd, 
and ill their neighbourhood the country is of a dry, clayey, 
and saline nature, resembling the steppes on the Casj)uin 
Sea. The plain declines imperceptibly towards the h^es, 
and IS desUtnto of water and wood, but in some parts 
covered with grass. It is nearly uninhabited. 

Along the south-eastern shores a mountainous tract 
extends from Cajie Chersonese to Kofla, thence to the 
Straits of Ycnikalc, which divide the Crimea from the 
Caucasus. Some of iiie mountains near the sea rise to the 
height of 2000 feet, and rajnd streams how from them to 
the sea. The summits of the mountaius consist of extonsivo 
flats, which may be compared with the paramos of the 
Andes, and sometimes extend several miles, wltli occasional 
eminences on them. These mountain table-lands, called 
hy the Tartars Tailas^ are only visited by them during 
hot summers, on acoount of the rich pastures which they 


supply for cattle; srnno of them arc covered with snow 
till the end of May. Most of the remaining portions of 
the country are tolerably level. The vegetation of the 
sontliem districts is almost subtropical in character and 
extremely luxuriant. 

The winters and the summers show great extremes of 
temperature. In very severe winters the mercury some¬ 
times sinks 9” below zero. The crops cultivated in open 
fields arc w'heat, rye, barley, oats, maize, spelt, millet, 
cliiuk-pease, flax, and tobacco. 

More than two-thirds of the population arc a mixture of 
Mongols and Turks. Thr>8c who live on the plain are of 
Tartar origin, but tlioso in the iiorthcon valleys display a 
strong mixture of Turkish blood. There are also a few 
Russians, Germans, and Greeks. The chief town is 
Simferopol. 

Manutocturing industry is confined to the preparation of 
leather, morocco, cutleiy, sodlors’ and shoemakers' work, 
and coarse earthenware. The chief exports arc salt, 
latnb-bkins, sheep's and bullock's hides, wool, camel's 
hair, leatliur, hare-skins, wines, walnuts, fruits, togotlier 
with the dry fruits imported from othcT parts, and fish. 
The iinports arc gi'oiu, provisions, iron, cotton, silks, 
wines, and tobacco. 

CTtIBIE'AN WAR* Soon after the declaration of 
war against Russia on tbo part of England and France, 
ill 1854, tb« united armies of the two countries sailed 
from Vuima, and on the I4th SeptemW landed at Old 
Ford, ncUr Eupatorio. They immedintoly advanced to¬ 
wards Sebastopol, and on tbu 20th occupied the northern 
bank of the river Ahno. They there saw tfao Russians 
])lnc(‘(l in a stnnig position along two miles of the high 
ground on the souUiem bank. The allied armies advanc<>d 
to the Attack of the Russian position, and, after a sanguin¬ 
ary encounter, defeated the enemy, and t(K)k possession of 
tlicir hatteritis. Thu Russians fled, leaving 700 prisoners, 
and 4000 wounded on the field of Wtlo. The loss on tho 
allied sido was about (100 killed, and alsmt 2600 wounded. 

The allied armies then proceeded south frotn tho Alma 
niK)n Sebastopol, and on tho 24lh lialted at tho village of 
Bcibck. Here, finding tlie Russians strongly posted on tlio 
river of tlnit name, tlie allies took a detour, and proceeded 
on towards Balaclava, which was token porar^ssion of on 
tlie morning of tho 2Cth, several steamers and transports 
hoving already entered the harbour. Tho siege of Sebiusto- 
]>ol commenced on the 17th of October. On tho 25(h the 
Kussiaus inodo their appearance, to tlie number of 25,000, 
in the valley of Balaclava, with the evident intention of 
cuttiug off the besieging army fmm its base of operation, 
but were signally defeated. On the 6th of November was 
fought the battle of Inkerman. While the operations of 
the siege wore being carried on with great slaughter on 
both sides, an expedition to Kertcdi sailed on the 24th 
of May, 1855. The Itussion garrison in tho place fled at 
the approach of this squadron, first blowing up tho maga¬ 
zines and destroying the stores. The allies proceeded to 
Ycnikale, which was gnrrisoiied. Tho war steamers cap¬ 
tured and destroyed about 250 vessels, laden with gnun, 
supposed to be tho supplies of the Sebastopol garrison. 
Arabat und Gcnitcli were similarly visited, and immenso 
quantities of Russian stores destroyed. At Arabat a 
magazine was blown up. The whole Sea of Azof was 
scoured, and tho corn supplies intended for Sebastopol 
cut off. During the month of May the Sardinian contin¬ 
gent of 15,000 men arrived. 20,000 French, tfao whole of 
the Sardinian force, and 20,000 Turks, mainbed for the 
Tchcruaya heights. Being evacuated by the Russians, the 
allies occupied tfao position. On tlie 6th of June tho 
French attack on the Maraelon took place, and in a few 
minutes they bad full possession of it On tho capture of 
the Mamelon, tho treuclics of the besiegers were pushed 
out towards the Molakoff and the Redan. On tho 16th of 
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Anpist TrnK fought the battle of the Tchemayo. The 
Ituesian force crossed the river at several points; but it 
was attacked from all sides by on unerring fire fnim the 
English, French, and Sardinians, and hurled back to its 
former position. The Russian loss, on this occasion, was 
estimated at 5000 or 0000 killed and wounded. On tho 
0 th of September the south side of Schnstofio] was evacu¬ 
ated by the Russians, in conseqnone^ of the deadly fire of 
the allies, and tbe successful attack and capture, by the 
French, of the Malakoff 'I'owcr. In leaving the place the 
Russians burned all tlic bnildlngs, blew up tho magazines, 
and destroyed the remaining ships of tho Block Sea fleet in 
Sebastopol liarbonr. The siege of the sonth side of 
•Sebastopol lasted 31G days, reckoning fmm the time the 
fire was first opened on the Ifith of October, 1854. 

'i'liu capture of Sebastopol soon led to the peoeb of 
Paris, iu March, 1850, when the Crimea was evacuated by 
the combined forces of England, Fraucc, and Sardinia. 

CRIMINAL PROCRBURK. It is a leading fea- 
tnre in English jurispmdenco that any person whatever 
Htan set the criminal law in motion if ho chooses—that is 
to say, if he chooses to be at tho trouble and expense, and 
cliooscs also t-o run the risk of the consequences in the 
<‘Vcntof hi.s proscention failing. Those risks include liability 
to compensate tho defendant for the inini-y done him 
tbrongli having l>een suhjccti'd to criminal procc'cding.s—a 
liability very properly enforced in cases where tbe pr<i- 
cA^edings have originated in carclossncss or gross blunder¬ 
ing. The most insignificant person in the land run institute 
proceedings against any other save tlje highest—^in whoso 
name all criminal procoedings are conducted—even though 
the crown officers liave been applied to on the subject, 
and have refused to enter upon it. This applies not only 
to cases of wrong done to private pereons who are directly 
concerned in the punishment of the wrong-door, but also to 
cases in which the accused bears no personal relation what¬ 
ever to the ni^UBcr, who simply stands forth as the cham¬ 
pion of principles which ho decius to have been outraged. 

To guard against facrions juterference and annoyance 
from imuldlers—to prevent also the malice of spiteful per¬ 
sons, who might wantonly set tho law in motion in order 
to gratify private hatred, even though tim trial end in an 
acqinttol—the law has provided various protections, which 
bhmd ns barriers between the liberty of the subject and 
those who would infringe it What these protections are 
it i.s proposed now to consider, and to point out at the 
same time the various steps which have to be token, not 
only to set tho criminal law in motion, bnt to secure a 
conviction. 

If a constable or a justice of the pc.acc sees a man com¬ 
mitting ft breach of the peace or a felony, he may arrest 
him then and there, and so indeed may anyone; but an 
unofficial person is responsible in damages for any mistake 
he may make in the matter, by taking the wrong man or 
otherwise, while the constable or justico is not The ordi¬ 
nary way, howevei*, in which tho law is invoked is by 
application to a justice of the peace for a warrant ordering 
tho arrest of tlie acensed person. This warrant is not 
be granted except on sworn testimony of such a character 
as to convince the magistrate that tliere is a strong posfd- 
bility of the accused having committed the offence imputed 
to him. The warrant is fd^cn to a constable to execute, 
and in ordinary cases tho accused is arrested and bronght 
before tho justice as a prisoner. Sometimes, Imwcver, when 
it is desired not to put the accused to tho disgrace of an 
arrest by policemen, the warrant is pven to the high shcrlfi' 
of the county, who undertakes to bring the person therein 
named into conrt at tbe time appointed by the justices. 

So soon as a British subject is arrested be is entitled by 
the andent law of England, and also by special Act of Far- 
liament, to be brought before a magistrato, whether justico 
of the peace or jud^ of one of the superior courts, in order 


that it may be publicly ascertmned in open court for what 
reason ho is detained iu custody. Magna Charta asserted, 
among other things, that tbe king was not to “deny or 
defer to any man eithtn* justice or right,” and because In 
the course of time tlierc came to be crooked notions in the 
minds of the crown lawyers as to what titis meant, and 
Wause the birthright of all British subjects came to be 
invaded, Farliament, in tbe thirty-first year of Charles II., 
passed tho Habeas Corpus Act, a new law declaring what 
tho old law was, and providing means for tho immediato 
examination of [lersons arrested for any canse whatever. 

As a matter of fact prisoners ore now with all convenient 
speed brought before a jnsiice of the peace, who hears the 
charge agmnst them and the evidrnca adduced in support 
of it, and then hears the defence. If at tho hearing tho 
justico is persuaded of the truth of tlio charge, he cither 
punishes the prisoner himself, by virtue of an Act of Tar- 
lioment giving him authority to do so in certain cases, or 
he sends him back to custody with a view to his trial at 
tho next quarter-sessions or at tlie assizes, in the event of 
the case not being one for summary conviction. The ac¬ 
cusers of the prisoner arc bound over to prosecute, and ibi) 
witnesses to givo evidence, and tho prisoner is then Haiti In 
]>e committed for trial No accost person should Imvu 
to w'ait mure tliau three months for his trial, ur if in 
London, one month. A cose was hronglit forward in tiio 
session of 187C in which a man at Watford had been kept 
eight months waiting for trial, partly through having 
tho only prisoner committed iu a particular district, ami 
measnn'H wera at once taken by the government to prevent 
any such exceptional case of hardship in future. Should it 
be deemed advisable, on a(!eouut rtf the state of public feel¬ 
ing or other circutUKtanccs, to remove the trial of a prisoner 
from his own locality, he may be transferred to the ('eiitml 
Criminal Court in London, which is vested with special 
jiirisdietiuu to meet such cases. 

Except in cases of a very serious nature, as murder, high 
treason, or strong cases of felony, the justice in empowered, 
and for certain matters required, to accept bml fur tJic ap¬ 
pearance of the prisoner at the sessions, and not to remit 
him to custody; and it was insert'd as ojio of the capital 
items in the Bill of Rights that excessive boil was not to 
he required. Jn the event of tho prisoner not being able 
to find hail ho is committed to prison till the day of trial, 
bnt should satisfactory bull bo offered after committal the 
mi^^istrate committing is bound to toko it and to Uherate 
the prisonnr. Should the accused be remitted to custody 
ho ought not to b(i treated more harshly than is necessary 
to secure his safe keeping. He ought not to be put to 
menial work, nor indeed to be deprived of anything but 
In's liberty, tbe object being simply to guard him till trial, 
not to punish him. 

At the quarter-BcsHions or assizes, whi<‘hevcr it may he, 
tho case as it prrscuted itself before the magistrate is stated 
to the grand jury by the chainnaii or judge of assize, ancl 
they are required, after hearing his dtarge, and, if they 
wish it, oxamintng witnesses, to say whether there is ** a 
tmo bill” or “no true bill”—in other words, to say 
whether the prisoner is or is not to be put his trial 
before npHit jnry of twelve of lus peers. 

If tho grand jury ignore the bill the prisoner is forth¬ 
with dischm'gedy no one being responsible to him for injury 
caused by bis detention and imprisonment, nor even fur 
tho expenses incurred by him in his defence. If the grand 
jury find a tme bill he is given in clmrgo to a jnry of 
twelve, who hear the case in open court, witli the advantage 
of counsel to represent both sides (the judge himself gener¬ 
ally finding counsel for the prisoner when ho is undefended), 
and with tlie further advantage of the judge’s summing up. 
Upon the unanimous verdict of the twelve the acquit^ or 
conviction of tlie prisoner depends, and against tho sentenco 
there is no appeal on tho merits of the case, except te 
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the mercy of the crown. Sometimes the jndj^e who trios 
the case will allow of the roser\’atiuQ of some point of law 
whici) may have been miscd fur the consideration of the 
Court of Cntwn Cases Ru&erved, u court composed of all, 
or nearly all^ the jud;;uK, who carefully review the legal 
matter placed before them with urguments, and lay down 
the law tipnn tlic subject. They liave not any power to 
rehear the case itsolff ns the French Court of Cassation lias, 
nor iiuh'od can any cose come befurti the court on ajipoal 
oxcejif on a point of law, for the further argument of which 
the judge who presided at the trial has given pennissioii. 

Should this court take a view of the law favourable to 
tlie arguments of the prisoner’s counsel, the senteiiee on 
the prisoner is modiiied so as to suit the justice of the cose. 
Ho may be set at liberty, or ho may receive a loss punish- 
nieiit tliaii that to which ho wiis condemned, hut any favour 
(if tills kind must bo sought from tlin crown as the sole 
source of mercy, and even concessions which should be 
made on the broad principles of justitte arc theoretically 
considered given by favour of the crown. Thu maxim that 
the king can do no wrong goes the length of Bujiposing 
that the king cannot err by liis representatives administer¬ 
ing the eriininal law. Any hcntcnce, tlierufuro, which may 
have been ]iasscd upon n prisoner cannot he revoked, and a 
bentenced man who is afterwards proved innocent must be 
content to accept os an act <»f grace a free, pardon for an 
o(iene.e which he has not conunitted. 

One material point orihingout of the present state of (lie. 
ciiniinal law is that if a man is roblK-d, half murdered, 
swindled, or outraged in any wiiy, he has to bear nut only 
t ii(> injury or loss din^ctly accruing from the wrong done 
to liim, but also the cost of prosecuting the wrongdoei-—at 
nil events up to the point of his being committed for trial, 
when the prose(!utor is relieviMi by the co.sts devolving upon 
tlio county rate. Tlie costs of prosecution, however, borne 
by a private imiividuul wiio lias been injured often amount 
to an almost ruinous fine. Of couiue when the crown 
lawyers take up a ease all expenses of prosecution are borne 
by the crown, but in tiie great mnjurity of cases it is left 
to private persons to initiate tlie jirosecutioii of criminals, 
and it docs not seem fair that such persons should have to 
pay the cost even of prujiiiiluury proceedings against tlioso 
who are indiete<l os public (Micniies, breakers of the peace 

<»r our lady the queen.” 

On the other hand, it seems equally hard on the innocent 
man who is accused, tried, and a(tquittcd, that he should 
have to bear thu costs of defence against a criminul clmvgo 
in which he had uu part. A prisoner must cither raise 
money with which to bring up witnesses, and with which to 
defray other neecbsary expenses, or h(^ must appear at the 
trial '^undefended,” and trust to the generosity of some 
liarrlstiT who has Jiut b(H3n iiislnictcd in the case, und who 
has to gather the lines of defence from wlint may ho pre¬ 
sented by the prosecution. If a man be guilty it is scarcely 
an aggravation of bis pouitioii that he should be thus 
placed, but to an innocent man, nccn.scd in error, from 
mistaken identity or any other cause, it is » grievous midi- 
tiou to hU miafortuiie that he should have to boar the ex¬ 
pense of proving his own innocence. Of course where maliexi 
iuis actuated the prosecutor the late prisoner can bring his 
action for fal.se imprisunineiit and for a malicious prosceu- 
tiou, hut it may well happen tJiat the man is too poor to 
indulge in the costly luxuiy of civil proceedings, by which, 
even if he wins a verdict, he will he considerably out of 
pocket. In cases of prosecution through sheer mistake, 
niid where malice caiiuot in any way be Imputed to the 
pursuer, the prisoner has nut any remcnly against his 
accusers, and must put up with tlio line imposed upon him 
llirough having to i>ny for his defi*nce. It has been sug¬ 
gested that costs in such cases, if not also in eases of pro¬ 
secution, might lie paid out of the mtes of the county in 
which the trial takes place. 


The judgment of death in tlie case of all capital felonies 
except murder is that the offender be hanged by the neck 
until dead (2 Hale's “ P.C.” 411), and in tto case of mur¬ 
der it is the same, with the addition that the offender's 
body shall bo buri^ within tho precincts of tbo prison in 
whicli he shall have been confined after conviction (2 & 3 
Will. IV. c. 7y, s. 16; 4 and .‘j Will. IV. c. 26). The court, 
however, is emjxiwered, if it shall think that the offender 
is a fit subject to be recommended to tlie royal mercy, to 
abstain from pronouncing judgment of deatb upon hhn, and 
to order such judgment to be ent<‘rcd of record instead, and 
the jndgment so recorded has the same effect us if pro- 
nouneed and the party were reprieved (4 Geo. IV. e. 48, 
B8. 1 and 2; 6 & 7 Will. IV. c. 30, s. 2). 

The now criminal code of Sir James Stephen, proposed in 
1878, rocommtjndcd that two degrees of murder should be 
recognized, the one including cases of premeditated homi¬ 
cide, punishable by death, and the other murders committed 
under jiruvocation, not to Ims visited with tho capital pen¬ 
alty. This distinction is now tacitly enforced. 

Varioii.s feloiiicH lu'e still punishable with death, but it 
is now scarcely ever intlictcd except for actual murder. 

Tho punishment in the case of misdemeanours, wbero 
none is specially provided by statute, is generally fine and 
impriHonmeut. 

Formerly the criminul law had to be sought f<ir in an 
Iminense mass of statutes, reported decisions, records, 
ancient ui^l m<Kicn], und text-books, and on that account 
could be *'in>wn bnt to the few, and those jiruicipally 
engaged in the pme.tice or admiuistration of the law. lu 
.Sir dames Stephen’s “ Digest of Crimlual I^w,” published 
in 1877, tlie whob* mutter was set forth in a manner as 
jdain and gen<*rally intelligibln ns the nature of the subject 
admits, and it is not exaggerating tho value of tlic work to 
say that it makes the law of crimes and punishments more 
accessible to laymen than it formerly was to lawyers. 

In Scotlund the ]irosccution of criminal offences is in¬ 
trusted to public authority. For tliis purpose the kingdom 
is divided into districts in each of whic^ there is a pro¬ 
curator-fiscal charged with the. duty of investigating and 
prosecuting all offeiiees ocenrring within his district. In 
this he is aided by ull the local authorities, such os sheriffs, 
magistrates, police The whole of this maeliinciy is under 
the control and direction of the lord-advoe.ate, assisted 
by tho solicitor-general and four or five members of the 
bar termed “ depute-advocates.” Private prosecutions uro 
not indeed incompetent, yot so well does tlie above system 
work that they are practically unknown. For the same 
reason probably, the office of coroner bos become obsulcto 
for more than 200 years. The grand-jnry was always 
unknown to the law of Scotland; though sliieo the Union 
it is summoned, when coses of treason arc prosecuted, in 
the Knglibh form of “ oyer and terminer.” 

The distinctions of felony and misdemeanour are un¬ 
known; but grave offences involving capital punishment or 
penal bcrvitudc are approprlatifd to the High Court of 
.Tusticiary or its judges on circuit, while minor offences 
may Imj prosecuted Iw^foro inferior courts, whose powers of 
sentence do not excx^ed two years imprisonment. Several 
offoiiceH, no longer capital in England, still remain so lu 
Scotland; but the public jiro-secutor always restricts them 
to an arbitrary punishment. 

When an accused pt^rson is arrested, he most witliont 
delay be bnmght before a magistrate, in presence of whom 
ho makes what statement bo chooses, and wlio may remand 
or commit for trial mucli the same as in England, with 
this differi'nee, that the procedtu'u in Scotland is secret, 
lu all charges not capital the accused is entitled to bail; 
in capital uffonceB he eiui only be bailed with consent of 
the lovd-advocate. Tho Habeas Corpus Act does not 
extend to 8(‘othind, but in lieu thereof there is the Act of 
1701 c. 6, in virtue of which a prisoner may compel tho 
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prosecutor to bring him to trial and baro the trial con¬ 
cluded within 100 days, with the altcmatiTe of his being 
for ever freed of the charge. Fifteen days before trial the 
accused must bo served with an indictment contmning a 
list of the jurors and of tlie prosecutors'witnesses, and of 
such articles or documents os will be produced at the trial. 
On the other hand, the accused must lodge in reasonable 
time a list of such witnesses as he intends to adduce. As 
a rule no other evidence is admissible on either side than 
that above mentioned, nor can any one serve on the jury 
whose name does not appear in the above list. In aU 
luises the accused is entitled to legal aid in the preparation 
and conduct of his defence. If lie is unable to proenre 
this, it will be furnished by the court, if the charge is 
found relevant a jury of fifteen—not. twelve, as in England 
—is bollotted from the list above mentioned, both prose’ 
cutor and accused being allowed certain ohallengos. The 
jiiosGCutor then leads his proof, followed by that for the 
d(‘fme. Both parties may then address the jury, but so 
that the acens^ shall have the last word. After the 
judges charge the jury consider tlieir verdict, which may 
be in one of tliree formsGuilty, not guilty, or not 
proven. They are nut required to bo unanimous; a verdict 
i>y a bare majority in any of the above forms is suificieut. 
The legal effect of “ not guilty*’ or •* not proven” is the 
iiimf —viz., that the accused is acquitted and can in no 
( Ircumstances be again tried on the same charge. When 
:i verdict of guilty is pronounced the prusocutot may or 
itiay not move for sentence. When he docs so the judge 
(iiscltargcs his function; if he declines to move for sentence, 
which is sometimes the case, the judge is powerless, and 
ibo prisoner must be dismissed from Uie bar. And hero it 
is to be observed that there is no such thing in Scotland us 
a new trial in criminal cases after tlio jury have delivered 
their verdict. If a’guHty man escapes, whether on a verdict 
of not guilty or nut proven, or because the prosecutor 
declines to move for sentence, he is for ever discharged. If 
an innocent man is convicted by a miHcarriage of justice, 
the only remedy is a royal pardon, unless where tho High 
Couit quashes the proceedings on matter of foim. There 
is no appeal to the Ilunso of Lords. Police offences and 
cobcs of a trifling kind are tried under certain statutory 
forms without a jury. But tlie general principles above 
niontioncd are carried out. 

These peculiarities in Scottish criminal law—viz., tho 
tung down the prosecution to tho list of witnesses, the 
\mlict by a majority, and tbo finality of trials—havo 
often been commented on as inimical to tho intca^sts of 
justice. And ciirtainly, if applied to u system based on 
private prosecution, tliey iniglit produce dangerous conse¬ 
quences. But associated os they are in Scotland witli a 
]>ublic prosecutor, who has no interests but the ends of 
justice, who will not prosecute withont reasonable grounds, 
who lias tho most powerful and elaborate means lor dis- 
rovmng tho actual facts, and who will at any time, if he 
.‘<ee cause, drop the prosecution, they have not been found 
to work otherwise tlian beneficially. It has been claimed 
for the Scottish criminal courts that tliey have an inhcrcTit 
power of punishing acts which are Tiuila in se, though not 
declared crimes by the legislature. And such a power has 
justly been characterized us dangerous and unconstitutional. 
It is doubtful, however, whether in an absolute sense it 
ever existed. In Scotland, as in other countries nut pos¬ 
sessed of a code, certain acts have always been punished as 
crimes, though the statutes making tliem such are no 
longer extant; and well-known crimes do not lose that 
character because their mode of perpetration has, with a 
ciiange of manners, become somewhat varied. Bearing 
this in mind, it will probably be found that the Scottish 
courts are to the full as careful as tbo English to abide 
within the limits of the British constiution. 

The sources of the criminal law of Scotland are statute 


and ancient custom. Originally very similar to the con¬ 
temporary nsage of England, it subsequently became greatly 
modified by the influences of France, and later by those of 
the Kefonuation. It appears to have borrowed little or 
nothing from Roman or canon law—in many respeotSi 
indeed, it is broadly distinguished from both. 

CRIN'AN CANAL, in Argylcshire, is about 9 miles 
in lengtl), connecting a branch of Loch Fyne with Loch 
Crinan, in the Sound of dura, and was constructed for the 
purpose of enabling vessels of small burden to dispense 
with the circuitous and rather dangerous passage, about 70 
miles, round the Mull of Cnntyre. It was opened in 1801, 
the expense of construction being £188,000. Since 1818 
the canal has been under the management of the com- 
missiouers of the Caledonian Canal, with the navigation of 
which it is intimately connected; together they foim an 
important portion of the inland pasfuigc between Glasgow 
and Inverness. Vessels of 200 tons c.'ui pa.<is through tho 
Crinaii Canal, which is 12 feet deep, and has 15 locks. 
The average breadth is 24 feet. 

CRINOrDSA is a class of Eciiinoi>eiimata, com¬ 
posed for the most port of star-shaped sea'anlmals. fixed 
during the whole or part of their life by a pointed, flexible 
stalk. This class is usually divided into tlm'n orders: 
Crinoidca, Crystcjidea, and Blostoideo. Tlio whole of tlio 
hwt two orders a 'e extinct. The order Crinoidca is divided 
into two families, the first containing the stalked crinoids, 
which are fixed throughout life, representt'd by tho Ska- 
i.iLiics (Pcntiu;rinus), and the other, containing animals 
free in tho adult state, represented by tbo Fkatiikr-htaus 
(Comatula). In this order the body is cup-shaped, com¬ 
posed of a series of calcareous plates, and provided with 
rays or arms, whicli are from five to ten in number, Tho 
mouth is usually central, and on the opposite side of the 
body to the stalk. 

T'l)e order Crystoidea has been entirely extinct since tlio 
PalsBozoic ciM)ch. The body was mero or less spherical, 
iiudosed in numerous polygonal plates accurately fitted 
together. Tlie stalk in some coses w«is absent. Tiiore 



nemlcoBTTiltes pyriformis (one third natural size). 

were rarely true arms prc.scnt. At the side of tlie hotly 
was a Inige aperture, closed by a pyramid formed of tri¬ 
angular plates. Its function is not known; probably it 
w'as the mouth, or rather served os mouth and anus. 
Recently a living form, Jij/jxmofne aar«, found in Torre.s 
Straits, has boon referred by some to this order. 

The order Blastoidea is also Palaeozoic. Tlio body was 
rounded, iuclosediu solid polygonal plates,andfurnished with 
a jointed stalk. From the summit of the body radiate fivo 
areas, which are grooved longitudmally. There are no arms. 

CRIB'PIK, ST«, according to tradition was iKim of a 
ntible Roman family, and about the middle of the third 
oentiiry fled with his brother Crisplanus from Rome to 
Gaul, and settled in tho town now called Soissons. Ho 
there devoted himself to spre.ading tbo Christian religion 
and to works of charity, and in order not to be dependent 
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on otlicrs woriced as a Blioemakor dnrmg tlid night while 
preaching during the day. 'J'he ehoes made were Bold 
at a low price, and according to the legend angels miracu* 
lonsly supplied the leather in order to benefit the poor. 
Both he and his brother sniTered martyrdom in 287, 
during the penteention of Diocletian, and tlielr festival is 
kept on tho 25th October. Crispin is regarded as the 
])atron salul of shoemakers. 

CaiBrOT ' OBX , b^tolobibizo. di fban- 

CBSCO (1651—17211^, inveutor of the pianoforte, waH a 
harpsichord maker of Florence. In 1874 l^nliti clearly 
proved, and tho clmm is now generally admitted on all 
hantls, that Cristofori invented the “family orcheKlra,” 
which has given a new birth to music, and rondemd it a 
liOiisehold pleasure among all nations. In 1711 the author 
lilnfl'ei visibd Florence, and found Cristofori working under 
the patranoge of IMncc Ferdinand, son of the grand duke, 
and producing these now instruments, yravicemtmU 
(claviccmbflli) col piano e foric^*' probably in one of the 
royal palaces; and be has h^ft on record iin excellent 
dcHcription of them with an engraving srf the action, show¬ 
ing the main principles which guide the grand pianoforte 
action even to our own day. An authentic Cristofori, 
D to F (four octaves and a quarter), tnchord, bearing date 
1720, was exhibited at the Cristofori festival at Florence 
in 1870; and on this occasion a memorial stone wuk placed 
in tho Westminster Abbey of Florence, tho cloister of 
2)anta Croce, to tin? memory of the inventor. 

CRITH'BIUBI. See Samphikk 

CRITXCXSBI. Criticism pniprrly means an impartial 
judgment of a subjwt, the Greek root of tho word signify¬ 
ing to separate, to distinguish, to judge. Criticism, then, 
by no means implies censure. Criticism may either praise 
or blame, but the praise or Idame is not arbitrary, but 
must be founded on sulbeiont re^tsons; and it may neither 
))raise nor hlame, for the object of criticism is simply to 
judge truly of the matter wliich it examines. 

Ill philosophy tho word “ critical ” signiiics that method 
of reasoning which is opposed to “ dogmatism.” A dog¬ 
matist maintains an assertion wiiliont proof; tho critical 
iiniuiror not only endeavours to prove every assertion which 
be makes, considering fully both sides of the subject, but 
also e^nnraences his iuvastigaiion by an analysis of (bo 
powers of the hnman mind, iu order to ascertain what cun 
be known and what cannot. Upon this principle KanFs 
wdebrated work, “ Kritik der Rcinen Vcmunft,” or “ Cri- 
ticlbm of I’ui’c Reason,*’ was written. 

€SROA'TlA {HorvalA flrzrt^), together with Slavonia, 
fonns a province of the Austrian Kmpire, bounded N. 
and E. by Hungary; K.W. by Oamiula and Styria; S. by 
Servia, Bosnia, and Dulmalia; and IV. by Dalmatia and 
the Adriatic. The united province is divided into eight 
comitate—Agram, which contains the chief town of the 
division, Fiuroe, Krentz, Warosdin, Bello var,Ksseg, Fozsegii, 
and Bnkovar. Tito division is i-epresentcd by its own 
minister, without a portfolio, in th(5 central government, 
by thirty-fonr deputies in the Hungarian diet, and by two 
envoys from the national diet on the table of magnates. The 
national diet comprises tho bishop of tho Koman Catholic 
Olmrch and that of tho Greek Church, the prior of Aurana, 
representatives of the nobles, and seventy-seven deputies, 
representing the towns, districts, &c. Thu highost judicial 
court is held at Agram. In 1854 Croatia was united to 
iSlaronia. The population of the muted province in 1881 
was 1,892,390. 

The surface of Croatia is extremely irregular. It is 
traversed in tlie north by an ofirshoot of tho Comic Alps, 
whicli forms tho watershed In-tween the Save and the 
Drave. Between tho Save and ih<i Adriatic it is almost 
wholly covered with the continuations of the Julian Alps, 
which are intersected by deep valleys, and inclose high and 
extensive plains. The loftiest ridge, that of tho Velebitehi, 


is in the southern port of the country, and extends from 
Zennagna to the town of Segna or S^ugli. Its general 
altitude is from 4000 to 5000 feet. The second chain, 
called tho Eapella, commences in the sonth-westem 
extremity of Croatia, and runs east to the bank of the 
Unna; the elevation of its highest summit, the Plcssiovicza, 
on wliich tho snow scarcely molts tlironghont the year, is 
more than 5550 feet above the sea. The mountains 
which compose tho chain from the banks of the Knlpa to 
those of the Unna oro niucli lower and less ruggod. 
Towards tho Save tliey gradually decline, and at its 
conHnenco with tho Knlpa tenninato in a plain. Tho 
greater port of these mountams consists of limestone. 
Croatia contains many mineral springs. Copper, iron, 
coal, sulphur, lead, ro(^ salt, and silver are found in vari- 
uiis parts; and gold is obtained from tho sand of several 
of the rivers, especially of tho Drave, 

The chief rivers arc tho Save, with its afflocut the 
Culpa, and the Drave, with fts affluent the Mur. Owing 
to many of the valleys being almost entirely shut in, and 
the nature of the soil, some of the streams find their way 
to the sea through subterranean channels or form oxten- 
sivo marshes. 

Tho climate varies considerably in different parts. The 
snulliem districts enjoy an Italian diniatc, and here tho 
vintage takes place in August; but in the high plains and 
valleys the harvest does not commence till the beginning 
of September, soon after which Uio snow begins to fall, and 
docs not^nclt till April or May. On the higher summita 
it frequently lies tho whole summer. 

Tho scourgj! of this country is tho wind called 5ow, 
which blows from the north or north-east, and g;ener:illy 
sets in between 7 and 8 a.m., and ceases at 4 or 5 p.m. 
It is accompanied by excessive cold, and blows with such 
violence that large stones are carried by it a great distance. 

Tho eastern and iiortlicm parts, which are more level 
and less mountainous, and especially the parts watered by 
the Drave and Save, are very fertile, yielding wine, various 
kinds of grain, particularly barley, maize, and oats; the 
soil is abso favourable fur fruits, among which the damson 
is most carefully cultivated, as from It is distilled a sort 
of brandy whicli is the favourite drink of the Croatians. 
Croatia has immense forests of oak and he»H*h, Flax, 
hemp, and tobacco arc grown only in sufHcient quantity for 
homo consumption. Tho rearing of liomed cattle, horses, 
sheep, and swine, all of which are very numerous, is 
the most profitable occupaiioii of tho inhabitants. Th(i 
mulberry is cultivated in favourable districts. There are 
extensive fislicries, and nmeh wax and honey are gathered. 
The manufactures are unimportant and of the rudest 
description, and the commerce is chiefly confined to tho 
transit trade. Tl»e three great roods for trade are tho 
Louisa, from Carlstadt to Flume, and tho Caroline and 
Josephine, heading into Illyria and Bosnia. 

The inliabitanls are nearly all Roman and Greek Catho¬ 
lics. Tho public system of education is that of the 
national schools. There arc two gymnasia at Agram and 
Warasdin, and a coliego at Agram, whidi lias also a 
seminary of theology. 

Though tlie light cavalry regiments in the Austrian 
army ore called Croats, they are not entirely composed 
of mon from these districts, but contain many soldiers 
from other parts of the empire^ 

Several islands lie to the west and sonth of tho MoUcca 
Channel, in tho Gulf of (^narnero, the principal of which 
are Veglia, Arbe, Cborso, Lossiui, and Pago. 

Croatia and Slavonia were in Roman times included in 
the kingdom of Ponnonia. In 640 the territory was taken 
possession of by the Chrovats (or Ohorvats or Horvats) 
and tho Slavs. In 1075 an independent kingdom was 
formed by Zwonimir Demetrins, which included not only 
Croatia and Slavonia, but also Dalmatia. The conntiy 
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pA88od under the rale of the Turks in lo24, but it was 
^together lost by them by tlio peace of Cailowitz in 
1609. Owing to a feeling of dislike to the Magyars 
entertained by tiio Croatians, the latter took a rery strong 
part against tho Hungarian cause in 1848 and 1849. As 
a reward Austria declared tho conntry independent of 
Hungary, bat in 18C0 tho policy of the Austrian court 
changed, and it was agun subordinated to Hungary. 

CROCHET, a kind of fan(^ needlework done by 
ladies, Hinular in many respects to knitting, which lias 
at times been very popular. It is a French word signify¬ 
ing a hfX)k, “the crochet needle” being made in that 
form. The material, usually c<ittun or wool, is liooked or 
looped together in on almost infinite variety of patterns— 
crochet-work being made available fur large l)C(l-quiltH, as 
well as tho smallest laco-liko fabrics. 

CBOC'ODZLXS (Crocodilia) arc nnhnals forming a 
well-defined order of Reptiles. In general appearance 
tiiey resemble gigantic lizards, but differ from tlie order 
Lackiitilia in having the body covered witli square, 
kisOed, iKiny plates, imbedded in the skin, in tho solidily 
and formation of tho skull, and in tho teeth being lodged 
in distinct sockets. The heart has four complete cliam- 
bers. Tlio vertebne of tho neck have short false ribs, de- 
))viving it of mobility—hence tho difficulty croeodilus 
experience in turning. They arc distinguisluHl for their 
great size and ferocity. 

In general f»)rm the body of tho croctnIili‘ Is dejn’essed, 
and the tail is long, tapering, thick at tlie hiise, and cr>m- 
j)ressed at the sides, so us to fonn a sort of paddle or oar. 
Tho legs are so very short that they appear ns if they 
could never support the weight of tho h(»dy. They have 
no clavicle or collar-bone. Tlie fore feet have live toes, 
the two outer of which are destitute of <‘laws. The toes 
in tho bind feet oio only four iu number, the outermost of 
which alone wants a claw. These Latter aro connected to¬ 
gether by a inernbrano or web, wliile iboso of tho fore feet 
are free. The partially webbed feet, the fiat compressed tail, 
and the position of the nostrils at tlie tip of th« muzzle, 
nil sufficiently show the aquatic nature of the crocodiles. 

The female deposits her eggs in the sand. In some 
species she makes a sort of nest in which she lays them, 
then covers thorn with leaves and debris of plants, and 
thus lOfives them to bo hatched by the heat generat<*d ilicre 
from the fermentation of the vegetable matters. Somt^ of 
the crocodiles aro said to lay three times after short inter¬ 
vals, and from twenty to thirty cat;h titne. Tho eggs are 
covered with a liard white shell, and are of a spheroidal 
form. They arc not much larger than those of the goose, 
and ore esteemed as food. The young aro hatched in 
ftbont twenty or thirty days, and tho moment they c]uit 
the shell they moke with all speed to the water. A great 
many of these eggs are destroyed by the ichneumon and 
c*ertam birds; and vast numbers of the young are dovourc'd 
by the fresh-water tortoises, voracious tlshos, various am¬ 
phibious animals, and even, it is said, by the old crocodiles 
themselves when pressed by hunger. In all prolwiblUty 
these animals live to a couaiderablo age, ]K*rhaps at least 
that of man, and tbdr pn^wth appears to bo slow. They 
are able, like other reptiles, to sustain long fasts, and 
some of tho species, where tlie boat is not so very great, 
bury themselves during the winter in the mud. TJieir 
principal places of abode arc tho banks of largo rivers and 
marshy lakes, and they ore often found living iu society 
together in large troops. Tlieir chief food consists of fish, 
frogs, water-biMs, and any other auimals they can sccuie. 
Even dogs, swine, and oxen cannot always escape their 
voracity. Man himself sometimes falls a victim. Itlniigo 
Park mentions tho case of a negro, one of his company, 
who was thus seized in tho Gambia, and only esc^ipcd by 
thrusting his fingers into the eyes of the crocodile. They 
are said to swallow stones, apparently to assist digestion; 


while most of them appear to prefer food that is in a state 
of partial putrefaction. Hiding away their prey, they will 
wait till it has reached this condition before returning to 
it. In order to obtain Ihcir food they often have recourse 
to artifice; swelling out their lungs with ur, so as to moke 
their bodies specifically lighter than water, they allow them- 
Kcdves to fioat immovable on tI>o surface of the river, where 
they look exactly like a branch of a tree, and thus their 
unsuspecting prey comes around them. 

Tho cr(Kx>dilea are all strangers to Enropo, and with tho 
exception of one or two, are equally so to Australia. In 
the three other divibions of tho world, however, they are 
found, and often iu great numbers. Of tho living croco¬ 
diles there arc throe families—the true crocodiles, tho 
gavinls, ami the alligators. 

The true, crmutdiltn an* chiefly characterized and distin¬ 
guished scientifically by the (oeth. The lower canines fit 
into a not-cU in the edge of the upper jaw when tho mouth 
is dosed. At the same time they are known by the 
muzzle behind the nostrils being much narrowed, by tho 
hind legs haring u fringe of compressed scales behind, and 
hy the toes being w(*hl>ed to the tip. This family contains 
twolvi' speeicH, all assigned by st)nie naturalists to Crocu- 
dilus, but by others distributed under three genera. Thu 
Egy])li.an Crocodile, or Crocodile of the Nile {Crocodilux 
vnlgaTifi)y see Pla*c Omu’oiirLiA, fig. 2, m.ay be taken ns the 
t y ])0 of tho family. TJjis huge ercatnre, wliich usually reacln;s 
tlie length of Id feet, is a native of tho Nile, tlie Senegal, 
Niger, Gambia, and probniily most of the rivers of Northern 
and Western Africa. It nppi'nrs to Lave been well known 
from the earliest periods, and it even seems to have been 
w’orsbipped in Egypt jireviiais to onr histone, records of 
that countiy'. Al Alcmphis it was reared Avith the greatest 
(^are by curtain prusls who had charge of it, and who 
nourished it with abundant food. Sacrifices and offerings 
wore pTuseuteil to it; it w.as adorned with trinkets and 
jewels, and lodged in a lake or hiiMiii iu the midst of the 
t<‘mple. Treated in this manner tho crocodile lost its 
ferocity, and hcuAnie so tame as to 1 h> led about in ndigiuus 
processions and ceremonies. When the Greek historian 
Herodotus vihitud Egypt, which was about 400 years be¬ 
fore the birth of Christ, the habits of this animal were 
well known. Ills object was, lu a grcMit mcasnn!, to iu- 
vestig.ato tlic religious liistory of that people, and tlieruforo 
he was insensibly led to the study of an animal which w'as 
so mixed up with their sacred rites as tho crocodile. At 
that lime he infonns ns that the inhabitants of the Tbobais 
and the shores of the I^kc Mceris regarded these creatures 
with tho highest ruvcrenco. Koch person in that district 
reared a crocodile, which ho trained up, suspending gold 
and jewels from its car-lids, and adorning its fore feet with 
rings of gold. It was fed carefully and with delicacies, 
and when it died it was embalmed and placed in some 
consecrated rciiository. Numerous mummies of young 
cro(!odile8 in tho British lilusenm, obtained from their 
primitive roi>ositories after a lapse of more than 2200 
years, attest the truth of that statement. In some parts 
of Egypt, liowuver, tlu? en*ci>dilo was looked npon with 
very o])posit(i .sentiments, being one of the symbols of 
Typlio, an evil deity. 

Ill the luler veal's of tiio republic and m the early part 
of the empin?, tin* Remans were mode well acquainted with 
tho crocodile of the Nile. About fifty-eight years before 
th(‘ Christian era, the tudilu Scaurus exhibited at Rome five 
cracodilus fnun that river. Strabo mentions, on another 
occasion, that the inhabitants of Denderah bi'cnght many 
to the great capital. But the most astonishing speotucle 
of this sort ever witnessed was when the Emperor Augustus 
cansed the Flavinian Cirens to ho filled with water, and 
there displayed tliirt 3 '-six crocodiles, which were encoun¬ 
tered by ail equal number of gladiators, for the amosemont 
of tile Roman populace. 
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It may bo noticed that crooodllo is not tho Ej^yptian 
immo for the anhnaL The name crocodile (Gr. krokodeilog') 
M'ns first a])plicd to it by the lonians, from the resemblance 
it bore to that of the liziirds which they were in the habit 
of seeing on tlieir walls, and which they called by that 
name, llcrodotns tells us that the ancient Egyptian name 
for it was chumpm. The Coptic name at tlie present day 
i.H which is no doubt a corruption of the old word 

i'hampsa. 

It would Appear that in the times of Herodotus the cro¬ 
codile was found in I^ower JSgyjit, but now it is only found 
in Upper Egypt, and is never seen below Thebes. In that 
region the temperature is very high, and accordingly 
it is never found in a lethargic state, os is the case with 
tlio KpecicH found in A.merica and elsewhere. It is msetur- 
iml in its habits. During the day it comes asliorn, taking 
tip its abode iu some qnict retreat for th(5 purpose of 
sl<>e 2 >ing; but when evening comes on it resumes its acti¬ 
vity and returns to the water, where alone it is able to suc- 
tiessfully secure its prey. The princljial place of abode is 
a scries of small islands la the. river, and there the croco¬ 
diles live in stsdely. 

A little bird, one of tin: ])luvers (Gh.aradrius), is often 
se(>n in usKoemtion wilh the crocodile, attracted liy the in¬ 
sects which infest tluj huge reptile’s jaws in great numbers, 
'rjie presence of these is owing to the fact that the tongue 
of the crocoditu is iuciipalde of protrusion. 

TJic (favUil family (tig. 1) difTers from the true cnicodilcs 
in having the jaws elongated and very narrow, and in the 
teeth being not so unequal in size and lengtli, but much 
more numerous. Si»e Gavial. 

In tho alligator family (lig. Jl) the head is short and 
broad, the canine teeth of the lower jaw fit into u pit in¬ 
stead of A uot-ch in the edge of the upper when the mouth 
is closed, and the hind legs are destitute of tho fringe of 
scales on the hinder part, and their toes are scarcely 
webbed. The sjiecics arc not numerous, and they arc pecu¬ 
liar to tho New World. See Ai.lioatou. 

In common language the tenns crocodile and alligator 
me often used iudiscriininatcly. 

Fossil Crocodiliu occur in the rocks of the Trias for the 
first time, and thence downwards they ai’e numerous. The 
fossil forms difier from the recent in having the body of 
the dorsal vertebric cither coiicavo at both ends (aniphi- 
ccelous) or concave behind (opislhuecclous), W'hile in the 
neent forms it is concave in front (prnctBlous). The pro- 
offclian division also includes fossil forms, some wilh this 
type of vertebra) being found in the Eocene rocks of South¬ 
west Europe. 

CROCO'ISZTE nr CROCOITE is native chromate of 
lead, PbCr 04 or rbO,CrOrt, found in bright red translucent 
erj’stals belonging to the inonocliiuc system. Its hardness 
is from 2*5 to 8, and its spisjific gravity G. The chief locality 
lor crocoisite is Beresowsk, in the lira) Mountains. It is 
I'oiind also in Minas Gcracs (Brazil), and in the Philippine 
Islands. Vauquelln discovered the metal chromium in this 
mineral in 17ti4. 

CRO'CUS, a beautiful genus of plants Indouging to the 
order liiTDKJi, consisting of many hardy spodes, some of 
wiiich aro among the commonest ornaments of gardeus. 
Crocuses are chiefly found iu the middle and sonthom parts 
of Europe and the Levant, two only being wild witli us— 
namely, Croimn nudiforvs and Crocut venius. There are 
sixty-seven species altogether, and some arc found as far 
east as Ceiiti^ Asia. 

The CoicH is u mass of cellular tissue, containing nearly 
half its weight of starch. “It is obviously a wbolcsome, 
nutritious root, and the corms of several species are largely 
usi*d for food in Syria, aud form a regular article of com¬ 
merce in the markets of Damascus, where they aro sold at 
about 2 an imperial pint under the name of * Httrsineeu.’ ” 
The coi-rns are enveloped with the bases of the outer 


leaves, the which are very diverse in pattern and stme- 

tum, so much so that a small fragment often sufiices for 
the detciinination of the species, Tlio inner leaves are 
long and narrow, and commonly known as the “gniss” of 
tho crocus. The flowers are single within a leafy organ, 
culled tho tpnihe. Tho perianth is fonnol-shaped, with a 
very Jong, thin tube. I'he capsule dehisces loculicidally 
by three valves. 

Crocu* vtmuK is the common pnrple or white crocus 
of onr gardens in the spring. It has pitidnccd a multitude 
of florist’s voriotios, some of which are extremely beautiful 
and well marked. Croewt vtrsicolor (the common sweet- 
S(M>nted and variegated spring crocus) grows wild about 
Nice and in tho eastern parts of Provence. Ctoeui hljl(ytu» 
(tho Scotch crocus) is a native of the most southern parts 
of Italy, growing wild in sterile uubalpino pastures in the 
kltigduin of Naples, aud in similar situations in Slc.ily. 
Croeust aureus (the smull yellow crocus) was found wild by 
Dr. Sibthoq) on the hills of tho Morco. Crocus svsianns 
(the cloth-of-gold crocus) is a native of the Crimea and 
other jiurts of Soutli-westcra Kussio. 

Crocus satims (tlie saffron crocus) is a native of Asia 
Minor, but is cxtcuslvcly cultivated in the more southern 
countries of Kuro])C. English-grown saffron is scarcely now 
to bo met with, being nearly quite supplanted by the safirou 
imjKirtcd from Spain. The officinal jiart is the stigma of 
the flower, with a small part of the stylo attached. The 
plant flowera in Sojitomber and October, and onixi a d.iy 
the stigiiyis are carefully plucked out of tho open flowers 
und dried. See Safki.owkk, Sakfuoi?. 

CBCE'SUS, son of Alyaltes, succeeded hia father as 
king of Lydia at th« age of thirty-five, b.o, 560, He was 
contemporary )Yith Pisistratus, tymnt of Atltens. TT(> 
attacked and r(‘dnco<l to subjection, in the early pait of 
bis reign, all tlio lonians and Delians in Asia, and all the 
natiouh w(‘st of tho Halys (the KizU-Ennak), and also 
the Cappadocian Syrians i^ast of the Halys. His wealth 
became prodigious, since many of the conquered cities were 
most flourishing trading communities, yielding enormous 
revenues under the grinding Orieutal taxation. GTeek^. 
flocked to the brilliant court, among them Solon. “ Am 
I not happy?” (iir fortunate) said the great king. “Deem 
no man Imppy till his life is done,” replied the philosopher. 
Creesns soon realized the uncertainty of such happiness as 
his, for his favourite son was killed wliile hunting, his other 
and only son being dumb. Further, dreading the growing 
power of Persia, ho was led by an ambiguous oracle from 
Delphi to dcclaro war against Cyrus. Ho was told “ he 
should overtliniw a great empire.” The empire, however, 
proved to bo his own. After an indecisive engagement witli 
Cyrus, Crccstis was attacked by him in his own capital, 
Surdis, which was taken by the PersumK n.r. 546. Croesns 
was mode prisoner, and was placed on a pile to be burnt, 
but his repeated exclamation of “ O Solon!” awakened the 
interest of the conqueror, and an explanation being afforded 
Cyrus relented, and tlie fire was extinguished. After Ills 
captivity he became tlic favourite companion of his con¬ 
queror, whom be survived. He enjoyed tho friendship of 
his son Cambyses, whom he accompanied in his expedition 
to Egj’pt. While there he ran considerable risk at one 
time by the fearlessness with whleh he denounced tho 
cmelty of tho Persian invader. The date and manner r>f 
his death are unknown. The wealth of Creesas during his 
kingship has jiasscd into a proverb. 

CROFT, WILLIAM, was bom in Warwickshire in 
lfi77, and educated in the Chapel Royal, London, undet* 
Dr. Blow. He became successively organist of St. Ann’s, 
Soho; gentleman-extraordinary, oiganist, and composer of 
the Chapel Royal; organist of Westminster Abbey; and 
was made Mns. Doc. by the University of Oxford. Ho 
died in 1727. His anthems, organ-exercises, and other 
church music are held in tho highest ostimation. Ho 
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compuHed also ReTeral sonatas and son^, and published a 
lar|^ work, “ Musicn Sacra,” iu two folio volumes, 

CBODC, ST., or SANTA CRXJZ (meaiiinf; in 
lisli Holy CroM or Holy Rood\ is tiio Kouthernmost and 
latest of the Virgin Islands, the principal Danish pos¬ 
sessions in tho West Indies. It is about 24 miles long by 
^ broad, with an area of about 84 square miles, and is very 
fertile. It lies 65 miles K.S.E. of Porto Rieo; lat. (E. point) 
17“ 45' N,, Ion, 64“ 84' W. It is generally flat, though a 
range of low heights follows the line of its N. shore, and is 
well watered. The climate at times is unhealthy. The 
temperaturo varies from 54“ to 80“. Earthquakes and 
hnnicancH are frequent Two-fifths of the island arc laid 
out in sugar-cane plantations, and about one-half is occupied 
with general crops, only a small portion remaining uncul- 
tivati'd. Sugar and rum are the principal products; the 
otliers are cotton, coffee, and indigo. Some cattle are 
reared. The population is 23,000. The greater number 
of the whites arc of English origin, and English is the most 
common language. Discoverccl by Colnnibus on his second 
Yoynge, St. Cndx has I>een alternately in the hands of the 
Dutch, llritish, Spanish, and French, by the lost of whom 
it was ceded to Denmark in 1733. Tlie English took 
Si. Croix in 1807, but it was restored to the Danes by the 
tr(*aty of PariH, 

CROM'ASTY. Sec Ross axd Cuomauty. 

CROMB, JOBNt mi artist of great merit, commonly 
called “ Old Crome ” (as his sim John Bemay Crorno was 
also an artist), was a native of Korwich (17CH-t821), 
and founded there a school of simple realistic landscape 
pm'nting, which was a healthy reaction against the artificial 
work produced at that time in London. A clump of trees 
or a hit of heath become full of poetry in his hands, lie 
is represented by some excellent examples in tlie National 
Gallery. A most interesting exhibition of his works was 
held at the Royal Academy of Arts in London in the winter 
of 1H78. Stork and Vincent and others, together with 
tlw younger Crome, continued the Nonvich school for some 
time in a worthy though not distinguished manner, 

CBO'MXB, a seaport town and favourite tvatering- 
place of England, in the county of Norfolk, 20 miles N. 
from Norwich, to which city a line of railway was 0 |>eiicd in 
187G. It has a fine beach and romantic s<‘.encry. Its jetty 
is 220 feet long. There are some good lodging-houses and 
hotels, and the usual aecommodaliun for sea-side visitors. 
Herring, cod, and lobster fisheries are proseemted in the 
neighbourhood. The bay, from its dangerous character, 
has been named by sailors the Devil's Throat. The church 
is a very beautiful building, in the Peqieiidicnlar style, with 
a tower IGO fwt high. It was thoroughly restored in 18G3. 
Tlie populaUon of the parish in 1881 was 1507. 

Tho sea bos been gtuuing on the land here for cAmturius, 
and the inhabitants, though making many attempts to save 
their property, have been gradually driven back. All at¬ 
tempts to a harbour have fmlcd; and Sliipden, 

formerly near Cromer, and a port and town of importance, 
was washed away about 1350, and it and its church now 
lie 400 yards out to sea, and much of the old village of 
Cromer itself has been wtished away. A pier, intended nt 
doubt 08 a protection for the sliips os well as a bulwark 
agmnst tho sea, was begun in 1301, and fora very long whil 
was bountifully supported by the inhabitants, but was 
eventually abandoned, and until 1845, when the new jetty, 
esplanade, and sea-wall were built, the sea came in 8lowl;y 
and surely at the rate of a yard a year. Even now these 
works only protect the town itself, and right and left of i 
tho clifis are gradually e.nimbling away, so that at no very 
distant date Cromer will probably stand at tho end of a pen¬ 
insula. The old lighthouse to the east slipped into the set 
one windy night, and if tho high cliffs at the new light 
hunse are worn away the sea will be let into the whul 
f-ortile valley behind. 


CBOMXBCH (Ctdtio crom, curved, vaulted; Uac or 
'ecA, A stone), a name given to those monuments which 
'onsist of a large stone in an inclined position upon other 
(tones set up on end. Two of the largest cromlechs in 
ilritain remain at Plas Newydd, iu Anglesey. Many others 
ire seen in Wales. They are likewise found in Scotland, 
reland, Jersey, Brittany, and in fact wherever the religioi 
if the Druids prevailed. The theories of the old anti 
[uaries as to the use of cromlechs are now set aside. I'hey 
ogarded them oa altars on which victims woro sacrificed, 
mt there is now no doubt that tlio cromlech was a sepul¬ 
chral monument. 

CBOU'WBLL, HENRY, fourth son of Oliver Crom¬ 
well, I.nrd Protector, hut. tho second and youngest that 
survived him, was born at lluntiiigdun in January, 1G27. 
He was educated at Foisted, in Essex, and enrolled in tho 
parliamentary army at tho. nge of sixteen. In 1640, having 
become a colonel, he went with his father to Ireland, 
where ho behaved with considerable gallantry. In D‘>57 
was appointed lord deputy of Ireland, and showed 
Kucli ability that his father said of him, “ He is a governor 
if wliom I myself might Icoi'n.” Hod he stood in Richard's 
place the history of England might have been changed. In 
1660 he quietly retired to Spinney Abbey, near Solmm, in 
l^ambridgcshire, where he spent the remainder of his lifu 
n the cultivation of his estate. Ho died nt the age of forty- 
six, leaving six children. 

CBOH'WEIJU, OUV^. LORD PROTECTOR, 

he son of Rols^rt Cromwell and his wife Elizabeth, 
[laughter of Sir Richard Stnurt, was bom in tlio town of 
Huntingdon, on 25t)i April, 1501). His grandfather, Sir 
Henry Cromwell of Iliiichinbrook, claime<l affinity with 
Tliomas Cromwell, earl of Essex; and his motl)cr is shown 
by Carlyle to Imve been of the royal Stuart line of Seot- 
*and. Ho was educated at a scliool in Huntingdon till 
1616, when he was seul to Sidney Sussex College, Cam- 
iridge, but did not distingnisli himself greatly at cither. 
He afterwards came to London, probably to study law; 
hut no record of this is found in any of the inns of court. 
In 1620 he married Klizubetii, the daughter of Sir John 
Bouehier, a virtuous and sensible woman, wdih a moderate 
fortune. Cromwell was now twcnly-one, and his attach¬ 
ment to the Puritans iK'gan to be publicly shown, his housu 
nt Huntingdon being the resort of many of the disaflected 
clergy. In 1628 his dissatisfaction with the proceedings 
of the court being well known, he was elected member of 
Parliament for Huntingdon, but the king very sjieedily 
dissolved that Parliament. Soon after the dissolution 
Cromwell sold his property for £1800, and with the pro¬ 
ceeds stocked a grazing farm at St. Ives. In 1686 Sir 
Thomas Stuart, his maternal uncle, died, and Cromwell 
succeeded to an estate in the Isle of Ely prodneing abont 
£500 a year. In tho hope of obtaining civil and reli- 
giims liberty, denied in England, he determined in 1637 
to emigrate to America, but was prevented by a proclama¬ 
tion forbidding such embarkations, unless under a liceoF) 
from the government, wliieJi he knew that ho ^ould bo 
nnable to procure. IIo then lived at Eiy in retirement 
with his wifo and children; and in such esteem was he 
held that he was elected representative of the town of 
Cambridge, both to the short-lived Parliament of 1640, 
and afterwards to the l»ng Parliament, by which it was 
speetlily followed. He was popularly called Ix>rd of the 
Fons,” sintte he led tho resistance to the king's attempt to 
stay the draining of tho Fens by the Bedford Level. 

The tyranny and maladministration of the weak and 
obstinate Charles bocamo the suoject (1641) nf a violent 
romonstraiico from his Parliament, which at once insured 
their rupture with the king. Cromwell, now associated 
in the councils of his cousin Hampden, of Pym, and the 
rest of the democratic leaders, strenuously supported this 
remonstrance, and in 1642, when the Civil War commenced, 
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he cn^crl^ raised a troop of horse, under the authority of 
tlie Parliament. All ^vriters bear testimony to tlio niilU 
tary abilities that he displayed tliroughont suceesKlou 
of battles between tho parliamentary and royalist forces. 
HU eldest (surviving) sou, Oliver, fought with him, and was 
slain shortly before Marston Moor (1()44). As he was his 
father's great hope it went to my heart like a dagger, 
indeed it did,” as the Protector said on his death-bed. 
Cromwell was forty-three and hod not tho sliglitest know¬ 
ledge of soldiering when he began the career which was to 
prove so brilliant. Tho royalists led off with a scries of 
successes, and Cromwell, hghting as a captain in the 
battle of Edgehill with John Hampden, was the first to see 
the re:ison why. In skill and knowledge the Piudtans 
were of course inferior j their only chmu'e lay in enlisting 
men of earnest conviction, “ who liad tlie fear of God before 
them,” and whose zeal might out burn the loyalty of the 
cavaliers, and at tho same time soon make tliein their 
equals in military capacity. Tlumpdeii answered, It is 
a good notion if it could he exeeuted.” Cromwell threw 
himself heartily into the work of the Eastern Associa¬ 
tion, one among several gioiips of counties formed by the 
Puritans all over England in that s:ul >vinter for purjKi.scs 
of mutual defence. It was in skirmishes and small battles 
at tills time that he gained the iiaiiie of ** Ironsides,*’ u 
title afterwords transferred to that fiunous invincible body 
of 1000 horse which inudo the scarlet unifonn first u 
IciTor to men; “ and truly,” said their commander, 
with a soldier's pride, “they wore uGctr beaten!” The 
Eastern Association, the Earl of klunc.hester at its head 
and Cromwell as colonel of the Ironsides nud governor of 
Ely, was the mainstay of the Puritan cause that first 
winter of defeat. In 1044 tho Scotch Covenanters, united 
with Fairfax, invested York, and Manchester and Crom¬ 
well (now lieutenant-general) joined tl>cm. Prince liuport, 
advancing to tho rescue, was encountered on Mai'Ston 
Moor, near by, and although in his iinpctuons attack he 
drove Fairfax before him, his own army was served in 
the samo way by Cromwell, who then fell upon tho prince 
in the rear, and so gained the first complete victory fur 
the Parliament (2nd July, lG4d). Mtinclicster and Crom¬ 
well were next ordered to support Essex and WalJcr in the 
west, and on their way thither they fought tho doubtful 
battle of Kowbury with the king himself (27th October, 
1644); Charles fled, and bad Croinwcirs advice of instant 
pursuit been taken, tlie war might have been stayed by 
his capture. But no one, save Crumwcll, was us yet pre¬ 
pared to go tlie full length with the king. Cromwell’s 
observation, that if he met tho king in battle he would 
firo his pistol nt tho king as at another,” was held mon¬ 
strous. Other such hesitations soon caused a rupture 
between Manchester and Cromwell, and indeed the latter 
denounced the earl to Farliuinent as neglecting to gain 
the fruits of bis \ictories. Cromwell, having got the car 
of the House, went on to urge tlicm snccessfully to re¬ 
model and purify the whole army on the plan of the 
Ironsides, and obtained (after one rejection by tho House 
of Lords, January, 1645) the passing of the “Self-denying 
Ordinance" (3rd April, 1645), whemby generals in tho 
£cld forfeited their seat in Parliament. Tlie Parliament, 
liowevcr, refused to allow Cromwell to retire from the 
army; and dispensing him from tho Ordinance, sent bun 
into the west, now more than ever the scene of royalist 
successes. Cromwell’s presence in the field was soon felt, 
and after some minor successes the Civil War was virtually 
brought to an end on Kasoliy field, tho Ironsides deciding 
the fortunes of the day, 14th June, 1645. The fall of 
Bristol, of Basing House, and of all the west followed, and 
Cromwell returned full of hononr in April, 1646. 

Cromwell’s life for the next two years is as yet quite 
obscure; he made but few appearances in public work, and 
quietly fulfilled his parliamentary dutio.H. 


The king, who had passed tho winter 1645-46 at 
Oxford, escaped from that city in May, and threw him¬ 
self upon the protection of tlie Scottish army at Newark. 
After some negotiations ho was given up to the parlia¬ 
mentary commissioners, from whom he was token by Cornet 
Joyce on the part of tho army, and lodged at Hampton 
Court. On 12th November, 1647, tho king csc^ed from 
Hampton Court aud fled to Corisbrooke Castle, Isle of 
Wight, where, however, the governor detained him. His 
trickery daily grew more manifest, no bonds or engage¬ 
ments were sacred in his eyes, and by January, 1648, the 
Purliaiiient were able to decide “not farther to address 
ills Majesty.” Charles’ plots were now taking efiecl. 
Ii eland was aflame, the Scotch under Hamilton were invad¬ 
ing the north, and Wales was in revolt. Tho Parliament 
bruuglit Cromwell forward from his retirement in their 
great iie.ed. He loft Xxindon in March, aud by July had 
conquered Wales; thence swiftly marching northward he 
cut in two the Scotch anny at Preston, 17th August, 1648, 
and chased imlf of it nortliword three days. Cromwell 
Imd 8C0U men, tho Scutch 17,000. Returning upon the 
soutliward division of tlie Scotch, no less than 10,000 
priHnncrs were made. By October Cromwell was able to 
return, leaving Scotland quiet for tho time. He reached 
London on the very day of Puidk's Puugk, 6 th Pecem- 
her, 1648. In January, 1649, Cromwdl aat as one of tho 
king’s judges, and after tho execution of tho king he was 
nominated in the Council of State, the now oxocutivo body 
of tlie Commonwealth, witli Juhu Bradshaw as its president. 

DifiicuiticK soon crowded round their government. A 
mutiny breko out in the army, which was suppressed only 
by CrumwcH's prompt action, and Ireland was still hostile 
to the Parliament. Cromwell joined in August, 1649, as 
lord lieutenant, tho army which had been sent there; hu 
besieged and took Ditighcda, gave no quarter to the gar¬ 
rison, and proceeded to capture Wexford, Kilkenny, and 
Clonmel. The causes of CroinweU's victory in Ireland are 
obvious: ho allowed no plundering by his soldiers and 
kept his anny under strict discipline; he was careful that 
food, clotliiug, and all other necessaries should be regularly 
provided, and paid in ready money for the produce of the 
countr}'; he perfectly understood what he proposed to do, 
commanded the loyal co-operation of his officers, and never 
failed to jirovide tlie neei'ssary material; he always pro¬ 
posed favourable terms to tho garrisons of tho enemy, but 
coupled this offer with tho declaration that in the ease of 
their refusal no quarter would be given—“ those refusing 
offers reasonably made were put to tlie sword;” ho dis¬ 
tinctly repudiated religious persecution, granting all full 
iiherty of conscienec, althougli refusing liberty of worship. 
In nine montlis the country was nearly subdued, and, 
leaving Iroton to complete the task, Cromwell returned to 
I^ndon, 81st May, 1660, where ho was received with fresh 
honours by the I’orliament. His recoil was due to the 
pressing danger in Scotland. 

Prince Charles, tho lieir of tlie crown, had arrived in 
Scotland, and was received as king by the Presbyterian 
party. Cromwell was named captain-general of the Com¬ 
monwealth. He began bis march north with 16,000 men in 
three days after his nomination, 29th Juno, 1650. The 
miscarriage of provisions was severely felt, and Cromwell 
was brought Into some difficulty by the Scotch general 
Leslie; bnt he took advantage of an error of bis opponent 
in bis brilliant manner, and won the crushing victory of 
Dunbar, 8rd September, 1650. Edinburgh soon fell, and 
next year Perth, thus cutting off Prince Cbai'les’ supplies. 
Upon this Charles suddenly marched into England. Crom¬ 
well by forced marches overtook him and Imught him to 
an engagement near Worcester, tho result of which was a 
total defeat of the royalists, 8rd September, 1651. 

The wearisome “ statesmanship ” of the Bump Parlia¬ 
ment has been referred to in the article Cobimonwkaltiu 
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It became at laat evident that the members meant to make 
themselves in some form or another rulers for life, and 
Cromwellf at the request of the army, after submitting to 
many subterfuges, at length dismissed them, ^oiug down 
to the House with a iiaudful of soldiers on 20th April, 
1053, and thna usurping the sovereign authority in England* 
Uo at oncb summoned 156 persons to consult what was to 
be done, and these men met on 4tb July. Their work, its 
grand and honest purpose, and its unfortunate failure, has 
been skotdiod under Baubdomus Tabliamekt; they 
resigned their office on 12tb December. Four days after¬ 
wards Cromwell, by the advice of a council of officers, 
assumed the title of Lord Protector, and was solemnly 
installed as such in Westminster Hall 
His ^vermnent was most energetic. Ordinances of 
reform issued one after the other—reform of Chancery, 
reform of chnrcJi-ministry (by connuission of “ triers,” 
men to “tiy” the fitness of ])reachers, who, os Baxter 
bears witness, did good service to the church), &c.j 
and foreign countries soon acknowledged the new mlcr by 
entering into treaties of peace witli him. Peace at home, 
however, was not to bo had, further than cessation from 
acfunl warfare. Cromwell called a Parliament tf>gcthcr 
(1654), but could get no help there in his task; nothing, in 
short, but Gousidcratibiis as to whether they should acknow¬ 
ledge his authority. He hod therefore to dismiss them, 
and to set aboot quieting the country by hiinHelf. Tills he 
accomplished by ffividing it into districts, and setting over 
each a major-geueral armed with military powers. •Thongh 
stern to euforce order, Cromwell was very tolcftint. No 
one was persecuted for opinions; all Protestants except 
Episcopalians might worship openly; the century of perse¬ 
cution agmiist Catholics was closed; .Tews were invited to 
return to the country whence Edward I. liud driven them. 
Yet this toleration sprang from largeness of mind, such as 
allowed George Fox, the (Quaker, to hold long personal 
conferences with the Protector; it bad uothiug to do with 
laxity of principle. This Is nowhere better shown than iu 
tlie linn way in which iu 1655 be insisted upon Franco 
iloing justice to the persecuted Protestants of Switsserland, 
the treaty with France being held unsigned till the Protector 
was satisfied of their safety. Blnko mcanwhih% with as 
strong a fleet as could he mustered, cleared the pirates 
from the Mediterranean so os to free English trade, and 
at the same time sternly exacted from tlie sovereigns of 
ilft shores reparatJou and apology for wrongs committed. 
England never stood so high among European nations 
before. Another attempt to return to constitutional 
government failed, for though the Parliament called to¬ 
gether with that object (17th September, 1656) drew np 
a new constitution, and Cromwell was again, on the 26th 
of June, 1657 (this time by parliamentary authority), 
installed as lord protector—the title of king being after 
long discussion refused by Cromwell—yet when this same 
Parliament met under its own new constitution for its 
second session it proved quite unworkable, lost itself in 
intestine quarrels, and was almost at once dismissed with 
the stern exhortation, “God bo judge between mo and 
you I” The enormous labours and terrible responsibility 
of a tyranny (however nobly planned and carried forward), 
joined to a naturally feeble constitntion, broken this year 
by watching at the deathbed of his favourite daughter, 
Mrs. Claypole, proved too much for nature in but a few 
months longer. Though the Frotcctoris spirit never quailed 
his health gave way, and he died of fever and ague on 6rd 
September, 1658, the anniversary of his victories at Dunbar 
and Worcester. “Uis burial,” says Sir Walter Scott, 
“ was conducted with unusual pomp oud uiaguificenco at 
Westminster; hut his corpse was not suffered to rest iu 
peace. At the Restoration it was disinterred by the 
royalists, and having been huug at Tyburn, was cast into a 
hole beneath the gallows.” 


Until neai* the middle of the present century very scant 
justice was done to Cromwell either os a statesman or as a 
soldier. The falsehoods of Heatli under the Restoration 
(“ Carrion Heath,” as Carlylo names him), the ignorance of 
the better men, such as Johnson, who “would have written 
his life hud not oil tliat can be told of him been already 
in print,” throw a veil over Cromwell. But there are now 
comparatively few intelligent men who do not regard him 
AS England's greatest mlcr since Alfred the Great. This 
chungo of opinion is to bo traced to the researches of Car¬ 
lyle, and to tho abundant nso mode of these and the excel¬ 
lent furthcranco of their end and aim by fiopular writers. 
Cromwell, as a statesmai), is one of tho most remarkable 
stadi(‘H ever submitted to the semtiuy of the student of 
history. Submitting to pomp whenever the dignity of bis 
office required it, he was yet one of tho plainest living men 
in the country. A strict soctariau himself, he felt and 
admitted tlie statesman's necessity of ruligioos toleration. 
Unlearned himself, he was chosen chancellor of Oxford, 
and protected and sought out luaniiug; a rough orator, 
tho fato of England hung on his speeches. Never jealous 
f his persoual fame, ho was a must stern avenger of 
nny slight tu the authority of the state, from within or 
without. An ardent lover of freedom and constltutiunai 
I'overnmeni, tho unsettled times compelled him to he ou 
irbitrary tyrant. A man desiring pciice, he was forced in 
his late years to become a suldJier. Finally, he who was 
practically unknown up to forty uiul over, became in a few 
yours the sujierior of every warrior and statesmaD, not only 
of England, but of tho world. By sheer righteousness 
and colossal sticngth of intellect ho held a jarring state 
t(jgethcr. Had lie hut lived, to what height might not 
England have risen! But in n terrifio storm, fit pmsago 
of ^e woes to fail on tho unhappy country, he passed 
away: chaos came again, and—worse than chaos—the mire 
and filth of tho Restoration; und that country at tlie name 
of whose protector Ma^ariu was seen to turn pale, was in a 
few years to find its king a paid spy and tool of Mazoi’in's 
successor! 

Cromwell's family consisted of five sous—Robert, who 
died in youth; Oliver (already mentioned); Ricuaiid 
and IIiiiNUY; and James, who died in infancy; and four 
danghtiu's—Bridget (1624-81), first the wife of Ireton, 
then of Fleetwotnl; Kllzabctli (162U-58), Mrs. Claypole; 
Mary (1637-1712), whom Dean Swift knew as Lady 
Fauconberg; and Frances (1638-1721), Mrs. Rich, after¬ 
wards I.ady Itussell. It was Frances whom Charles IL at 
one time thought of marrying. 

The main authority for Cromwell is the exhaustive 
collection of “Letters and Speeches of Oliver Cromwell, 
with Eiucidations,” by Carlyle, the greatest biugra]iliicul 
service ever rendered by any auiliur, and one of tlio 
grandest books of the century. It has passed tiirough and 
atllL passes through many editions; it first appeared in 
1845. More recent is the excellent smaller and moro 
popular work of Mr. Picton, Oliver Cromwell ” (Loud. 
1882), A short life by Mr. Cornish (Loud. 1868) presents 
the less favourable view as it is now held liy a few persons. 
The best work on “Cromwell in Ireland” is by Father 
Morphy, a Jesuit (Dublin, 1883), an exceedingly fair 
account in general, from the Catholic side. 

CROM'WKU* BXCHAR]>, tho third son of Oliver 
Cromwell, but the eldest that survived him, was horn at 
Huntingdon ou 4th October, 1626. He was admitted at 
Lincoln's Iiiu in 1647. His study of tho law was only 
nominal, and he took no part iu tho public offiiirs of the- 
time under his father. At tho ago of* twenty-three be 
married aud retired to Hurslcy, Hants, following the sporta 
of tho field aud otiier rural pursuits. When, however, his 
father was mode Protector, he forced him from his retire- 
, meat, and nominated him for tho counties of Monmouth 
1 aud Southampton, for which he was elected in 1C54, and 
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him first lord of trade and navigation. In 1656 
lie was again choMm member of Parlianiunt for Uompshin; 
and the Ilniversity of Cmnbridge; in the following year 
liu succeeded his fatiier in the chancellorship of Oxford; 
and shortly afterwards lie was made a privy councillor, a 
colonel in the nmiy, und leader of the newly-constituted 
lIouHc of Lords. 

On the deulli of his father on 3rd September, 1G58, 
Richard Ojomwcll succeeditd him as Protector, and for a 
^hort time tlie {>cacc of the kingdom was undisturbed. 
Tliurlue, Whitluckc, and BroghilL were Ids chief counsellors. 
But soon, Oliver’s strong liand removed, the Parliaincnt 
tmd the army ft*ll to utter variance. Tim army finally 
demanded the dissolution of the Purlinmcnt, which the 
Protector wanted resolution to deny. The dissolution wus 
equivalent to his dethronement, and he soon afterwards 
aipied his abdication in form, 22nd April, 1653. llis 
brief reign ended, Richard Cromwell descended into humble 
life burdened with debts, arising partly from tin. splendid 
atate fuuerul of bis father, the cost of which, amounting to 
£2H,0tM), the state unworthily snflered to descend upon 
him. The Parliamout voted i)2U,UU0, but only a sinull 
portion of the money w.as paid. To leave England was 
his only method of escape from his en'ditors, and he there¬ 
fore resided KoinetiiiH's at (Icneva, and soinutiiiies at Paris. 
At length he viaiturcd to return to England about 1680. 
A house was hired for him at Oheshnnt, in Hertfordshire, 
where he continued to live in strict privacy until 1712, 
when he died In his eighty-sixth yaor. 

CROU'WSLL, TB02UAS, I'Carl of Essex, an eminent 
statesman undor Henry VIII., was the son of a blacksmith 
at Putney, and wus born there about 1430. He spent 
some time at Antw’or]) as clerk in an ICnglisI) factor}’, and 
afterwards went to Rome, wliero he ina’uased his know¬ 
ledge of the Latin language. On his return to England 
he entered the service of (lardinul Wolscy, whose ooiifidencc 
ho completely secured, and on tlm downfall of his patron 
courageously defended him in the House of Commons from 
the charge of treason. His fidelity to tbo fallen minister 
gained fur OroTnwell tlie respect of tlie king, who also 
adopted his suggestion to take the matter of Queen Cath¬ 
arine’s divorce into his own hands. Henry conferred on 
him the honour of knighthood in 1531, made him a pri>’}’ 
councillor and his coulidential favourite and prime iiiinis- 
tcr. Cromwell held in succession tho olllces of chancellor 
of the exchequer, principal secretary of state, master of the 
rolls, and keeper of tbo ]>i'ivy seal. He wiis also appointed 
cliunccllor of tlio University of Cambridge, visitor-gtmcral 
of English monastencs, and lord chamborlaiu of England. 
Ultimately he was elevated to the peerag<*, and appointed 
vicar-gencral and vicegerent in religious matters next to 
the king. Ho employed his great infiuonce to promote the 
cause of tho Keformatiou, nud zealously forwarded the 
overthrow of the papal authority, the reading of the holy 
scriptnres, tho dissolution of the nionosti'ries, the <leinoli- 
tiou of images, und tho religious instruction of the people. 
He also instituted |>ansh registers and various other social 
Improvements. Tho king rewarded his zeal by the gift of 
some thirty monastic manors and valuable estates, and 
in 1533 created him Earl of Essex. The honours aud 
wealth heaped upon him, os well as his energetic supjiort 
of the principles of the Reformation, raised him up many 
powerful cncinios. The haughty nobles despised him us a 
plebeian, while he rendered himself obnoxious.to the com¬ 
mon people by tJie subsidies wbicli lie exacted. In his 
foreign policy Cromwell aimed at uniting the Protestant 
princes of Germany witli England against tho emperor, a 
conception worthy of Richelieu. His fimt step was to 
promote tlie marriage of the king to Anne of Cloves, but 
this proved his min. The disgust of Henry at the ill* 
favoured form of his bride, and his alarm when the timid 
German princes began to back out of their engagements 


aud he was left alone face to faiX) wltli the ofi’ended 
Austrian, caused the king to turn from the bold stat^^s- 
mau. The enemic.s of the falling minister promptly 
availed themselves of the favourahlu opportunity afforded 
by the king's caprice to pour a flood of complaints into tlio 
royal ear. Cromwell was suddenly arrested and accused 
of treason, heresy, oppression, bribery, and extortion, with¬ 
out tile liberty of reply. He was of course found guilty, 
and executed on Tower Hill on the 28th of July, 1540. 

Like llis friend aud fellow-reformer Cranmer, Cromwell 
has been both unduly eulogized and rituperated. He was 
not a high-minded patriot or a sincere and consistent 
Protestant, but an ambitious statesman, often unscrupulous 
and rapacious in liis policy. It must bo admitted, how¬ 
ever, that he li.ad a vigpruns understanding and a very 
retentive memor}', combined with great shrewdncKs and 
knowledge of character; and though his motives may have 
btnm often of A mixed nature, he was the author of niiuiy 
valuable ciu^lcsiastical aud social reforms. 

CaON'BTADT or KBONSTAI>T, the capital of the 
district of Cronstadt, and tlio largest and most commercial 
town of Transylvania, stands in a narrow valley at the foot 
of tho Knsleni Carpathian Mountains, and has 28,<l00 
iiihalntants. Tho inner town is surrounded with walls, 
lowers, nnd ditches; it is well built, and is inhabited 
mo.stly by Saxons or tlicir descendants. 

Tbe iiiliabitants manufacture cloth, linens, cottons, coarse 
woollens, hosiery, woollen yam, paper, &c. Tho town has 
a veiy important commerce in manufactured goods, Austrian 
and Turkisli produce, suit, &c. 

Cronstadt was the first place in Trani^Ivanla where a « ^ 
printing press was cstablislied, and the first works it i.s.siied 
were the “Confession of Angsbuig” and Lnther’s works. 

Tlio climate is very cold, and snow often falls on tlio moun¬ 
tains ill J uno. 

CRON'STADT nr KRONSTADT, a town, fortress, 
and port in the Russian government of St. Fotersburg, is 
situated at tiio south-eastern extremity of the island of 
Cotlin, in tiie Buy of Cronstadt, about IG miles from tho 
mouth of tho Neva and 20 [from St. Petersburg. The 
population during summer, including the garrison and 
those employed on the river, amnnnts to 50,000. At tiio 
entrance of the h.orbour, on an island opposite tlic citadel, 
lies tlie fortress of Cronschlott, built by Peter the Great. 

The pa.s6age between this fortress and Cronstadt is 2000 
pa(K*s in width, and has ample depth for the largest veN.sel.‘«. 

Cronstadt is the harbour of St. Petersburg, nud was 
founded by Peter tho Great in 1710. It is tho principal 
naval station of Russia. It is built in the form of a tri¬ 
angle, and is strongly fortified on all sides. The citadel is 
built on a rock in the bay, and commands the three har¬ 
bours of the town, one of which, capable of containing 600 
ships, is allotted to merchantmen. The imperial naval 
harbour is formed by a mole, and con accommodate up¬ 
wards of thirty largo war vessels. Adjacent to it are slips 
for building ships, a powder-magazine, a mannfactory of 
pitch, tar, &c. V^esseb arc repui^ and built in the large 
canal of Peter the Great, which runs directly into the town 
between the middle and merchants’ harbour. Near it are 
tlie various docks for repairing ships; the foundry, whicli 
supplies annually 1200 tuns of bombs, balls, &c.; tbo 
admiralty rope-walk, tar-works, and exi^lent wet docks. 

By the Catharine Canal vessels are enabled to take thoir 
stores, monition, Ac., directly from the storehouses. Large 
vessels load and unload at Cronstadt, and tlie cargoes are 
conveyed to and from St. Petersburg by lighters; but ves¬ 
sels drawing not more tlian 8^ feet water can get over the 
bar of tho Neva and proceed directly up to the city. The 
chief exports are tallow, hides, timber, hemp, and fiu. Coal 
from England forms a large proportion of the imports. Tho 
navigation is shut in consequence of the ice from the end of 
October to tho end of April generally; during the trading 
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Bcasun Ibe waters of the bay and rirer present a most ani¬ 
mated appearance, ships arriving in fleets with foreign pro- 
(Ince, and the long harges tliat navigate the interior of Rnssia 
dropping down tlie Neva with the produce of the country. 

'i'he town is very regularly built, and contains mauy fine, 
straight, well>paved streets, and several pnhlic squares. 
The honscM, however, with the exception of those belonging 
to government, are chiefly of one stcjrey, and built of wood. 
There are several churches and chapels of the Greek wor¬ 
ship, bosidos Luthprau, Anglican, and Roman Catholic 
chapels. The city has three gates, mid is divided into two 
parts, the commandant and admiralty quarters. It has 
II school of pilots, whicli is held on the site of the Xtalmn 
jialacu built by Prince Mensehikoff; a naval hospital witli 
uctuaninodation for 2500 patient^, and a separati^ bnilding 
for ofiiocrB of the navy. 

The plaen was reconnoitred by tlie Rritish fleet in the 
Knssinn war of 1854-56, bnt was considered so impregnable 
that it. would have been madness to make any attempt on 
it. The batteries ore of the very stroiigi^st description, 
and defend every part of the channel; and the ntw sys¬ 
tem of fortilication, by means of wronght-iron shields, 
eonstnicted at Millwoll Iron-works, J.oiidnn, have, it is 
believed, rendered Cronstadt impregnable. 

CKO'QUST 16 a very plcneant <mt-door summer game. 
It is pIuYcd with mallets and bolls, and small bridges or 
hoops of wood or iron placed in diflen'Ut positions, the 
pune being won by the side which succeeds in first driving 
ol) their balls under the hoops round n eertuiu Kpecifled 
i'ourse from the storting point to tlic turning post and 
back again. It would be hardly possible tu give a clear 
idea of tho manner in w’hicii the game is played without 
the aid of numerous and elaborate diugraniB. 

Fonnerly the rules of the game (littered very much, but 
in 18(5fl a conferenee was held consisting of d(d('gales from 
all known croquet clubs, and after much deliberntion a set 
<»f rules w’as agreed on. 

GRO'SSBB (from erocio, in tint i.:itin of the middle 
ages) is tbe title given to the ofliidal stalT of an arch¬ 
bishop, which is surmounted by a cross, and is thus dis- 
tingnished fi*(nii the postorol crook or staff’ formerly nsed 
by bishops and abbots, which was curled, and some¬ 
times very richly ornamented. The abbot’s staff was 
usually of a sunplor form than tlrnt of the bishop. One of 
tlm e^irliest abbutic^l stafis the form of which can lie seen 
in England, is jirolKibly that represented on tho tomb of 
Abbot Vilalis, in the cloister of Westminster Abbey, who 
died in 1082. The most splendid cpi.seopal staff remain¬ 
ing is that of William of Wykeliam, of silver gilt, richly 
enamelled, which is exhibited to visitorK In the cliapcl of 
New College, Oxford, to Ibe society of which the hislioj: 
himself bequeathed it in 1404. 

CROSS. Tlio use of the ei* 08 s os n mode of puiiish- 
meut was practised by the Egyptions, Assyrians, Persians, 
thirtliaginians, and from the earliest times among thi 
Greeks and Romans. In its earliest form it consisted of e 
single stake of wood, on which the cnminal was impaled 
or to wiiloii he was fastened so as to hang by the arms. 
Other forms were afterwards introduced, of which the 
principal anj—the ertw? immissa or capitata^ formed by 
an upright beam having a cross bar near tho top, thus *t’ 
tbe crux commitsa or annaia^ in tho sliupe of tho letter T 
and the crux dtcuttala^ in form like tlic letter X. The 
first of these forms is also termed tlio I.atin Cntss, th* 
second being designat’d the Gross Tuu (fi'om tho Greek 
capital T) or tlie Cross of St. Anthony, while tho lost ic: 
generally known as St. Andrew’s Cross, from a tmditior 
that tlie apostle Andrew suffered martyrdom upon a eros 
of that shape. The Greek Cross has equal ai*ms, -f-. 

Among the Carthaginians persons of all conditions wer 
enbjccted to tho punishment of the cross, but among 
the Romans it was reserved for slaves only, except ii 
vou IV. 


cases of tho most heinous crime. With respect to the 
Jews it seems doubtful whether cmciflxion, as we under- 
itand it, was a mode of punishment used by them in 
ancient times. Wherever used it was always considered 
o bo tho iriost degrading and horrible form of the drntli 
muishmenU Among the Romans its infliction was pre- 
•eded by tlio scourging of tho prisoner, and tliis was snme- 
inics carried out with such severity os to cause death of 
tself; bnt more gcncrully the sufferer was left with siiftl- 
Mcnt strength to bear his own cross to the place of execu- 
ion, usually a public road or conspicuous place outside a 
city. When this was reached the condemned person was 
stripped naked, bis clothes becoming the perquisite of the 
xccutioners, and it is prolwible that he was generally laid 
down on the cross for the purpose of having his hands and 
'cf’t fastened by nails or by cords, or in some cases by both 
ncthods. In the centre of the stem of the cross a jirojec- 
tion was placed, on wbicli Iho weight of the sufferer rested 
when the cross was elevated. Inmost pictorial representa¬ 
tions of tho crucifixion of Christ a rest is plaited under tho 
feet, but it is very doubtful whether such was ever used. 
As death in many cases did not ensue for a length of time, 
guards w’ere placed to prevent the relatives or friends of 
tlic crucified from gix’ing them any relief, or taking them 
away while .olive, or removing thvir bodies after they woro 
dead. In most eases tho body was left on tho cross to be 
devoured by birds and beasts, or to rot, hut a national ex- 
ceptiuii to this mlo was made in the case of the Jews. 
Crucifixion as n mode of puniKliineiit was abolished in 
Europe by the Emperor Constantine. During tho reign of 
Louis XV. heverul women (relippous enthusiasts colled 
Convulsionaires) voluntarily underwent cmcittxion, ibough 
not unto death. One of these females, Sister I'elicito, de¬ 
clared to an eye-witness of one of her crucifixions that it 
was the twenty-first time sim had undergone it. 

Tbe death of Christ by cmcittxion caused the cros.v to 
bo regarded with grejit veneration by Christians from tlm 
earliest times. As a saered symbol its use can bo traced 
back to the second century. The story of the appearance 
of o flaming cross in the sky, which led to the victorj’’ of 
Constantine over Maxentius and his conversion to Chris¬ 
tianity, is well knovm, and it wius in consequence of this 
vibion that the banner of the cross, or the Ijibamm, 
substituted for the eagles of the imperial army in 323 a.t>. 
The legend of the “Invention of the Cross,” an event com- 
mcmorat(‘d in the Roman Catholic Church on tho 8rd of 
May, is also worthy of mention. According to the story 
related by tho four Uyr^ntine ecclesiastical historians, 
Jfnttnus, Socrates, Thoodoret, and Sozoinen, tho Empress 
Helena, tho mother of Constantine, while visiting In lier 
seventy-niuth year the holy places at Jerusalem, caused un 
excavation to bo made at Calvary, and found three crosses 
buried there, near one of which was the title written by 
Pilate. The tme ctosh was idoutitted by its power of 
miraculous healing, and portions of it were distributed 
between Jenisulem, Byzantium, and K<»me. A festival to 
commemorato the discovery was established, and an order 
of friars, known as tlie Crosiers, was founded, the name 
afterwards becoming eormpfed into Croucdicd or Cnitched 
Friars. Pieces of the wood became in eager request as 
sacred relies. The portion sent to Rome was diqiositcd 
in the Church of Santa Croce in Gcmsalemme, which was 
built to receive il, and it is still sliown ds a sacred relic 
(•very year at that place. 

After the reign of Constantine ornamental crosses began 
to he set up in pnhlic places and on public buildings, and 
the sign of the cross became deeply impressed on all Chris¬ 
tian architecture and decorative art. It has been very 
largely used as the ground-plan of churches and cathedrals, 
nod the majority of uhornbcH exhibit the cross on their 
gable ends. As a personal ornament it was held In the 
liighest honour, tbe most costlv materials and the highest 

24' 
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artittUe Bkill boing omploycd in tho conBtruetinn of crosKcs 
t<) bo worn on tlio pcnsou ])y princes, warriors, and 
oci'lesiasticH. 

Many religious ediiices Lave also been erected In Kug- 
laud aud on tlie Coiilinent, which aro termed crosiicH from 
tiiuir being surmounted by tins cmbleiri of Christianity. 
Tho most remni'kabie of those which remain in Kngluud ure 
the incmorml emssos croctod by Edward I. and tho inaiket 
c'l’os&cs of bonio of the more uncient towns. Tho memorial 
nobsoM were erected between 121)1 aud 1294 in memory of 
CuiHui Eleanor, and were placed on thn stations where her 
fiin<‘ra] proecKsion balled for rest on its way to London. 
'J’hcrc were originally nine of thi'se entotions—^viz. at Lin¬ 
coln. Northampton, Sbmy Stratford, Woburn, Dunstable, 
St. yMbans, Waltham, CheapHide, and Olniring. Only two 
now remain,the ono atNurthunipton and theonc at Wallham. 
'! he latter, which liad lHH»)mn much dilapidated, has been 
le.stDrcd wilhiii u recent period, and forms a beautiful 
S]»e<’iinen of the Noiman memorial cross. 

Of market crosses some fine examples are to be found 
nt. Uiistol, ChieheslJT, Oh<*ilUar, Malnisbiiry, Salisbury, and 
>\'incheKter. A market ciuss was generally desipied with 
iiiche.s or vaulting, uinl wius used jis a shelter from tho 
weather and as u place for preaching. St. Paul’s Cross, 
which was en'ctcd on tho north side of the cathedral, a 
littb; to the oast of Caamiii Aili^, Wfis famous as n preach¬ 
ing place, and there are many jofenmeea to its use for 
this purpose to be found in English history. It was 
demolished in l(i-1X 

’J'lio name crucilix is given to a Latin cims having a 
hguro designed to represeuL the body of Christ attiiehed. 
[Sec CuuciFix.] Making the. sign of the cross as an act 
of devotion is customary huth in the Greek and Roman 
Catholic Churches, thougli tiieir manner of making it differs 
ill some respects. It is admitted by the I.utlieran Churches 
a*' a coinniemorative sigu, and is eximmonly practised by the 
Ritualists of the Clinrcli of England, but it is geiiertdly 
rejected by Protestants as tending to superstition. Among 
tlie fK'asantry of Ireland and the Roman Catholic countries 
of the Continent tho sign of the cross isregardiMl somewhat 
in tho light of a charm, mid ns a protection against the 
induenee of evil spirits and witchcraft. (“ Runic Crosses 

Cumberland,” by Cliarles A. Parker, I/mdon, 18811.) 

CROSS, CONSTSXXATZON OF THK, ono of the 
most interesting stellar i)bjoets of the southern hemisjdiero. 
It consists of foui- brilliuut stars of the first maguitude, 
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The Rinitburn Crosii. 

which present a cruciform appearance, the right and left 
stars pointing directly cast and west, and tho upper and 
lower ones being the asUouomical pointers to tlie south 
]Hde. Its celestial motions have been w*cll described by 
Humboldt. The two gi'cat stars, he says, wliich mark tho 


summit and tlie foot of the cross have nearly tho same 
right ascension, aud it therefore follows that the constella¬ 
tion is almost perpendicular at the moment when it passes 
the meridian. 

This circumstaucc is familiar to every nation that lives 
beyond the tropics, or in the southern hemisphere. It is 
known at what hour in tho night, in different seasons, tho 
southern cross is erect or inclined. It is a time-picco that 
advance's very regularly nearly four minutes a day, and no 
other group of stars exhibits to the naked eye an observa¬ 
tion of time so easily made. In the southern liemLsphero 
It is a common remark, that midnight is past; tho cross 
begins to bend.” Tho cross is seen in our Plate Con- 
8 TELi,ATioNs, Soutberii Ilemisphcrc, on the equinoctial 
colure (xtf.), above the Qentaur, towards the South Polo. 

CROSBAR'CBUS. Seo Mangur. 

CROSS'BXIiId (lAixia) is a goims of Posscrino birds 
belonging to the Pinch family, remarkable for the struc¬ 
ture of its hill, which, instead of being a simple cone like 
that of the finches iu general, lias both its mandibles curved 
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in such a manner tbat ilioy actually cross e.ich other near 
tlie apex, and tho whole bill has a ^icculiarly twisted 
appc'arancc. 

A great portion of tho food of tho crossbill consists of 
the seeds of the pines and firs among w'hicU it dwt'lls, and 
in order to get at these it has to wrench asunder tho iiard 
scali'sof the cones in which the seeds an* concealed. Fur this 
purpose it insinuates the point of its bill between UioB('.n]os, 
and then by u powerful twisting motion tears them asmider; 
the seed is then exposed, and the bird LriiigH tlie tips of 
Us inandihleu together, picks out the seed, and cats it in 
the ordinary way. It is, <»f course, by the movement of 
the lower jaw that this effect is prixluced; and Mr. Varrcll, 
who has given a long desenjition of its mechanism, states 
that the lower mandihlc of a speeimen examined by him was 
capable of moving to a distnnro of threc-cightbs of an inch 
from the up{}er nmndible on the side upon which it lay 
in repose, although it e.oald not bo carried farther in the 
opposite direction tlian so as to bring tho two points into 
contact. I'iio wings ore moderate, the first quill being 
longest. The tail is forked. The s]>ecics are very few*, 
anil confined cJiiofly to tlie iiortlicm parts of Europe and 
America. The bcht known is the Common Cixishbill {LoxUt 
curvirQatra\ which is frequently met with daring the 
summer in Britain, whero it sometimes breeds, its true 
Eui'opean home being in tlic vast pine forests of Germnny 
and the northern parts of the Continent. The nest is built 
among tho bi'anclies of the pine tree, and composed of 
grasses, with a few twigs on the outside and a lining of 
fine grass and hair within. Tliis bird is very destructive 
in orchards, splitting apples in two with one or two blows 
of its bill to get at tho pips, of which it is particularly 
fond. Tho young birds in the Host do not present tho 
peculiar crossing of tho mandibles Gharactcidstic of tho 
adult, this iKiing unnecessary to tliein os long os they oi'o 
supplied witli food by tbclr parents. 
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Tho of tho common crossbill U aitont 7 inches. | 

III continumcut it is very parrot>like in many of its actioii.% i 
frequently cliinbiti); about tlio wires of its cage witli tho 
ii.^.si.sfant'e uf its booked beak. In Gcnnany, wheiu they 
lii-e iibundnnt, these birds constitute a favourite article of 
food, and are regularly exposed for sale in the markets. 

The Parrot Crossbill {Lnxia pityopsittacui) is u rather 
larger sjieuics than the preceding, measuring upwards uf 
7 J inches in length, but in most respects closely ro-seinbling 
the cuimnon crossbill. It is an iuhabitant of the Kuropean 
]>Ine forests, and has only occasionully been scon in this 
cuiintry. It does not apjicar to occur in America. 

The White-winged Crossbill (^Loxia leucopUrti)^ which 
is easily distiDguisbed by the two white bunds crossing its 
bl.ackihh wings, is, like the common crossbill, an inhabitant 
of the northern parts of botli hemisphores, bnt does not 
nppoiir to be abundant anywhere. It has occasionully been 
l.illed in England. Tho whole length of this bird is about 
C inches. 

CROSSBOW. Sco Arciikry, Arms. 

CROSS-SSCABONATZON is the examination uf a 
w itness by the parties against whom he has been called. 
The following are some of tho principal rules with regard 
to cTOhs-oxainination as at present practised in the Euglisli 
courts:—1, The witness may be cross-examined on the 
^ wliule case, and not merely ou tho points ou which ho has 
been examined in chief. 2. leading questions may bo put 
ill eross-examlnatiou. 8. Irrelevant questioas may often 
1)0 put, but if for tho mere purpose of impeaching the 
witness'credit, they are inadmlssiblo. 4. For the purpose 
of testing the worth of his evidence, a witness may be 
usked whether he has been guilty of a ci‘hno, but be is not 
always bound to answ'cr. 5. Evidence may bo brought to 
coiitradiui tho answers given ou cross-examination on 
relevant facts, but not on irrelevant, unless the irrelevant i 
fivet be tho conviction of the witness of a felony or mis¬ 
demeanour. (i. A witncHH may bo cross-examined ns to 
any previous statement made by him relative to the trial 
(except in matters of mere opinion as to the merits of 
tlic case), and evidence may afterwards bo brought to 
cuntrailint him. 

CROSS-FBRTZLIZATZON. Seo Fertilization. 

CROTAl«'ZD.AL See Rattlesnakk. 

CROTCH, WILLIAM, a souud musician of great 
merit, was born at Norwich in 1775. As a cliild of live 
]}(> performed publicly in London on tbo organ and harpsi- 
chord, und at fourteen wroto an oratorio, the Captivity of 
.ludah,’* perfonned at Cambridge. He left Cambridge for 
Oxford in 1786, became organist of Christ Chnrcij, and 
eventually professor of music there (17D7). In 17DU ho 
became doctor of music. In 1812 his masterpiece, the 
oratorio “Falestine” (to Heberis poem), was produced. 
This still forms part of tlie repertoire of tlio Sacred Hor- 
mouic Society. In 1822 the Royal Academy of Music 
w'as founded, greatly by Dr. Crotch’s effort, and ho beenmo 
its fii*st principal. At this time ho was delivering lectures 
ul&o at the Royal Institution, and indeed was at the head 
of his profession. His last oratorio, ^^Tlie Captivity uf 
.Tudali”—a distinct work from the production of his boy¬ 
hood—was produced in 1884 at Oxford when tlie Duke 
of Wellington became chancellor of tliat university. Several 
sterling antliems by this compober still form part of tho 
current cathedral music. Dr. Crutch died in December, 1847. 

CBOT'CHST, in music, represents tho fourth part of 

a semibreve in duration. Its name in German __ 

is ** tho fourth part” (wertcQ, in Frencli “the 

black note ” (noire), either of them being pro- —— 

fcrablc to our own. Soo Time, Notation oe Music. 

CRO'TOK, a genus of plants belonging to the ord»>r 
EuriioRBUCK A, comprehending a largo number of species, 
many of which havo important medici^ properties. 

Cascabilla bark is yielded by CVoton EhuUria, 


Croton TipHunif an inhabitant of the Moluccas, Ceylon, 
the Malabar coast, and other parts of the EoKt Indies, 
is at once the most active and (hiiigerous of drastic pur¬ 
gatives; ev'ery part—wood, leaves, and fruit—seems to 
participate equally in tho energy. Tbo leaves are so acrid 
as to inflame tbo mouth, lips, and throat of those who 
merely chow them, bringing on swelling, and pniducing 
internally a sensation of burning. The seeds were formerly 
used as a drastic purgative medicino, under the name of grains 
of Tilly or Molucca grains; hut at present tho oil only is em¬ 
ployed. Tho tast(} is at first slightly rancid, afterwards acrid, 
causing a fooling of bnming in the throat for several hours. 

A portion of the oil is taken up by alcohol, and more by 
ether; it i.s, however, sulublo in every proportion in fixed 
and volatile oils. In the done of one drop (when the pure 
oil is used) it produec^s cunsidiTahlc purgative cfl'ci't. It 
may also l>c very advantageously employed when difficulty 
of swallowing cxishs, since its application to the iouguo is 
often sufficient to insure the purgative action; hence in 
jjcrsons suffering from apoplexy or paralyhis of the tliroat 
the desired effect may bo obtained, even when the putieut 
Is insensible. 

CROTOPK'AGA is a {n?nus of birds belonging to tlio 
Cuckoo family of the Scansorks, found in tlu5 warmer 
]>ortions of Aiiierica and tho Antilles. They ai'o charac¬ 
terized by tho bill being Khoii:, compressed, elevated, arched, 
and ridged above; the nostrils are placed at tbo biise, and 
the toil is long and nmnded. 

Bushes, tho skirts of woods, and tho Ix^rtlers of flooded 
SAvannohs are favourite haunts of these birds. Tlielr food 
consists of lizards, insects, and smis. One of Hie beat 
known species is fljo Aiii (^Crotophaya an%). This bird is 
.alxiut J 4 inches in length, and of a black colour, with a violet 
gloss. It inhabits the savannahs and tho banks of streams 
in the West Indian islands and in Brazil and Paraguay, 
living in ainnll societies in the fureals, oven dnriug tho 
breeding season, when aovcml moles and females work 
tffgetber lu tho formation of a common nest, after tlin 
completion fif which the females perform tho busiueas of 
incubation and rc:vring tho young in common. Its food 
consists principally of insect and their lan’ic; It is fond 
of sc.ai'ching tlie skins of c.attlo for tho parasites adhering 
to them, .aiid may even bo seen snspeiidcd from the tail of 
a cow, carefully cx:uniiiing tho tuft of hairs at its extremity 
for any insects that may harbour there. Flies and other 
winged insects are captured by it on tho wing. It also 
feeds partially upon fruits and berries. 

CROUP* tbo name commonly ^ven to a specific in¬ 
flammation of tlio upper part of tbo windpipe, giving riso 
to a peculiar secretion, which concretes almost immediately 
it is formed, produdng a falao membrane, which lines the 
affected parts. By many modem medical writers croup is 
regarded as Wing essentially tho same disease as diphtlioria, 
the only diffci'enco being that in croup tho larynx is nlono 
affected by the growth of the false membrane, while in 
diphtlioriu other parts, sncli as tho soft palate, uvula, and 
pharynx ore affected as well. This point, however, has 
hardly yet b<‘en fully iiivestigalcd, and thoro is at least one 
itnpoi^'int diffcrciieo bctwTcii these affections—viz. that in 
cronp it is not Ubmil for the disease to spread to other 
persons, whiio the contrary is tho cose with diphtheria, 
which often attacks tlie different members of a family in 
succession. Tt Is an affection tliat is almost entirely con¬ 
fined to children, among whom it is most common during 
tho second year of life. It seldom occurs before tlu‘ age of 
twelve mouths, and afttT two years the liability gradually 
lessens uutil tbo age of ten, beyond which it is rare. 

It is one of those diseases which is favoured by heredi¬ 
tary tendencies, is cinefly prevalent in those districts that 
are low and damp and sucli as ore imperfectly druued. 
The chief exciting cause is exposure to cold, hence tho 
disease is most common in tho spring and winter and 
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dunng the prevalence of north or easterly winds. Gener¬ 
ally there are hut few premonitory symptuniB of an attack 
of croup. There is sometimes a little hoarseness, and the 
itsnul symptoms of a slif;lit cold may bo inatiifcst, but it is 
not an uncommon tiling for children who have Rono to 
sleep with apparently but little the matter with them to 
awake in the iii^ht-timc with alt the symptoms of cronp. 
These Hymjitoms are very characteristic. Owing to the 
membranous growth referred to, the air passage, which in 
children is very uamiw, is often obstructed to such a 
degree as to produce a most ptunful feeling of sufibcation. 
This symptom is intonsiiied by a spasmodic jiarrowiiig of 
the YvindpijM*, arising from the inflammation, and there is a 
terrified struggle for breath on the part of the suflerev. 
Tiiu condition of ilie air-tubes also cause's the acts of 
respiration and of coughing to produce peculiar suiiuds. 
The inspiration is sonorous and ringing, as if the sound 
were fonned and resonnded in a brazen luls‘. .Sometimes 
it is dry and hissing, resembling the sound produced by a 
piston forced through a dry pump, or it is altended by a 
crowing iioisc^ or a sound as if the breath were drawn 
through muslin. The cough, trio, has a peculirtr clanging 
sound, the eyes become watery, tlie face purple, and the 
wliule iKidy is batherl in perspiration. Croup is a very 
fatal disease, and one lltat is very rapid in its action. It 
has been estimated lliaL lialf of those who are attacked die, 
and generally within two or three days. Sometimes the 
progress of the disease is even mure rapid, and death takes 
place a few hours after tJio iirsl onset. 

Ill the treatment of this disease !t is most important 
that remedial measures shrmid be adopted at the outset; 
delay is indeed dangerous in dealing with croup. The 
moment the hoarse voice and rough (tough arc penteived a 
tcas]KH)nful of ipecacnanha wiuc should he administered 
neat, and this should ]>e repeated every five miuutes until 
fnte vomiting is excited. After the sickness the child 
should be placed in a bath of w.'irm water at a temperature 
of from to 100'^ F.'ihr. for about a quarter of an hour, 
after which it should be placed in bed and kept there in 
nil equable and warm condition, especial coie being taken 
to keep up the temperature of the feet and legs. A warm 
poultice may be a]»plied to the throat, or a spongti dipped 
out of hot water may be used in this way, being ixmewed 
as it cools. The air of tlie room should be kept at a 
modiTate temperature, and should be rendered moist by 
the steam from a kettle. Wheie the attack, after thejse 
ineuiiH have bu('n adopted for two nr throe lionrs, still con¬ 
tinues violent, the applieatinn of a ]necc of blistering paper 
to the throat or to the upper part of the chest may he of 
advantage, and the emetic must be repeated. 

In protracted coses alcoholic Btlmuluiits and a sufiicienry 
of tJie most nourisliiiig forms of liquid food are required, 
care being taken not to overload the 8toma<‘h with too 
much nt one time. Where there is imminent danger of 
saflbcatlun the operation of tracheotomy is sometimes 
resorted to with success. This consists in making a small 
cut into the windpipe below the obstruction, and the inser¬ 
tion of a small lube through which the air can be drawn 
into the lungs. Even when unavailing to prcscn’c life, 
this operation tends to relieve sufTcring and to prevent tlie 
terrible struggles against Buffocation which oth(n*wiso pre¬ 
vail. During convalescence from croup the patient must 
not be exposed to cold, and a child should not bo allowed 
to mix with its compauious until every enmpy symptom has 
disappeared. It is hardly necessary to add tliat croup is a 
disease of too serious a character to l>o left to domestic 
treatment, and that when it occurs skilled medical assist¬ 
ance should be obtained as early as possible. 

There are two afToctionR of (be throat which are com¬ 
monly but erroneously called croup. One of these, termed 
** c'atarrhul false croup,** consists of a simple inflammation 
of the upper pari of the wiiulpipe, to which some clilldrcn 


lietwccn the ages of about four and twelve are liable. It 
comes on as the n>$uH of a cold, and is accompanied with 
a cn»wing inspiration and diificulty of bi'oathing. The 
sound is, however, diflurent in several respects from tliat of 
true croup; then) is usually an absence of husklncss from 
the voice, and the symptoiius after the flrst sudden onset 
diminish rather than increase in Uieir severity. A mild 
emetic dose of ipecacuanha wine nt the outset, attention to 
the bowels, the application of a mustard plaster to thn 
thruui, and the iiilmlatiun of st(*:ini, ni'o the means usually 
mlopted in the treatment of this (complaint, and they are 
generally found eflbctual. The other aflection, tennod 
KpjisiiKHlie false citmp,** or child-crowing (technically 
“ larvngisiuns stridulus *'), generally occurs daring the 
period of dentiliuti. It comes on in paroxysms marked by 
a sudden suspension of reKpirution. There is a struggle for 
bi'cath,and tium, as thesimsm of the wiudpipc relaxes, tlie 
breath is drawn into the lungs with a loud crowing noise. 
After the paroxysm the child appears to be quite well, hut 
similar attacks re-cur at uncertain intervals. During tlie 
attack the toes are Is'iit down and become stilT, wliile the 
thumbs are lightly hciit across the hands, and when) the 
spasm Ik prolonged death may result. IVeatinent must bo 
directed tow.oi'ds the removal of tiiu cause of this aiFeulion, 
hut during mi attack the child should 1>e put iutu a warm 
bath up to the iu*ck, and cold water should be repoat(*dly 
dashed upon the head and face. A smart pat upon the 
back will sometimeH cause a relaxation of the spasm, or 
the foretm^r may 1)o put down the throat and the tongue 
pulled foiward. After recovery from such a lit great cm*o 
as to diet is necessary, and the child Khould have as mudi 
fivsh air as poasible, 

CROW is the name commonly applied in England to 
one or two Passcrim* birds of the gciins CorvuR, but used 
in a wider seiihc by imturaliKts ok the name of a large 
family (Corvidai) of birds belonging to the division 
Ma<5KIRO.sti;j£s. Tills family is very extensive, and its 
limits are ill deflned. The birds belonging to It have a 
more or less elongated, strong, and compressed conlenl hill, 
in which the ridge of the upper mandible is curved and its 
tip slightly notched on each side. The nostrils are placed 



Head of Crow (Corvus frug^gv»\ 


at the base of the upper mandible, and concealed beneath 
a group of small feathers which grow there. The wings 
are generally long and powerful, and the feet of moderate 
length and strong. 

Tliose birds seem to be almost equally adapted for a 
terrestrial and an atlrial existence; they wiUk and mn 
witli great facility, rise easily from the gronnd, fly well, 
and display considerable activity among the branches of 
trees. They are very generally distributed over the face 
of the globe, and everywhere readily find the means 
of living; for most of them are by no means particular 
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abont their diot, feeding indifferciitlj npeo grain, fruit, 
Insentft, and carrion, or even attacking and devouring 
small birds and such wcaklj animals as iliey can easily 
overcome. They are for tue most part noisy birds, with 
iiincb slyness and drollery in tlieir dis]H)8ition, and many 
of them, especially when tamed, exhibit a strong inclination 
for tluevcry and mischief. 

The genus Oorvus contains some of tlio best known 
crows. The generic characters are*—bill straight, large, 
compressed, and a little swollen on the sides, convex and 
curved towards the point, its edges cutting; nostrils open; 
fotirth quill the longest; tail even, rounded, or rectilinear. 

The Carrion Crow (Corvus corom) enjoys a very wide 
geographical range, being found in all the northern parts of 
tiie eastern hemisphere; it docs not, however, occur in 
Nortli America, where its place is taken by a closely allied 
species. It is common in Britain. This crow measures 
rather more than 18 inches in longtli, and is of a black 
colour, glossed with violet and green in certain lights; the 
feathers covering tho nostrils are shorter than In the raven, 
und tho iridcs ore brown. In its general habits it resembles 
the raven, dwelling and brcu<ling in wooded countries, aiid 
feeding both upon carrion and small animals, which it cap¬ 
tures and tears to pieces like a raptorial bird. To sickly 
shi-op and lambs it is a dangerous enemy. Its noto is a 
hoarse croak. Tl>e carrion crow is n<»t so fn«|ucntly domes¬ 
ticated its the raven, but when kept in captivity it dis¬ 
plays a considerable amount of sagacity. Mr. M^Oillivmy 
mentions an example <if tho accurate memory of one of 
tlicso birds which had buried a dead molo in its owner’s 
giu'deu, covering it over so cleverly that, although he hnd 
}»ccn watched througliout tho whole operation, the plocts of 
hurial of the mole could not be discovered. He was ex¬ 
cluded from tho garden for nearly u wTok, but on getting 
in liu went directly to tho spot where the molo was buried, 
und brought it out immediately. 

l1io Gray or H(X)ded Crow (jCnrvu$ comix) is migratory 
in Kuglainl, appearing in October and retiring on the 
approach of spring; it is stationary in the northern parts 
of Scotland, and common in the mountainous districts of 
hlabtern Kurope and in the Alps. It is abundant about 
iioyston from October to March, und liunec is called fre¬ 
quently tho Roystou Crow. The adult male is about 20 
Inches in length, tho female rather less. Tho hill ond feet 
are shining black; tho whole of the head, the 
front of tho neck, the wings and tul, are blue- 
Mack; and the remainder of the plumage gray, 
tinged with brown in the female. The general 
habits of tins bird resemble those of the car* 
rion crow, and like that species and the raven 
it is charged with dc8tro)ing young lambs and 
poultry. Wlien tliose birds take up their 
abode on tho coast they feed upon marine 
animals, including shcll-tish, such as cockles 
and mussels, and in order to obtain tho latter 
they will fiy np with them into the air and 
drop them u|>on a rock. The nest of this 
species is built cither in a tree or upon a ledge 
of rock; it is formed of sticks and straws, 
and lined with wool and hair, and serves for 
several snocessive seasons. There is no stmo- 
turol difference between this species and the 
preceding one; tho only distinction is in colour and in 
range, the hooded crow l^ing found to the north-east of the 
carrion crow. Considering this, and tho fact that they fre¬ 
quently interbreed and prodneo fertile hybirds, it is possible 
that they aro merely local races of the same species. 

The Indian Hooded Crow (Cormu $plende,n») resembles 
onr hooded crow in its general appearance, but is a for 
more handsome bird. It has the top of the head and the 
face black; the nape, neck, back, and breast ash colonred; 
the wings shining violet blue; the belly slate colour; and 


the rump and tail black, with a violet-blue gloss. It is 
very bold and familiar. Other well-known si>ecieB aro the 
Jackdaw, Raven, and Rook, all found in Britain. 

The Bald-headed Crow (Picatkartta gymnoccphalwt) 
prosentH a remarkable rcNcmblance to the vultures in hav¬ 
ing the head quite bare of feathers, and tho neck clothed 
with short ones. It is of a brown colonr, with the back 
bimkish, tho neck white, ami tho bare head reddish; the 
bill is black and the feet yellow. Tho whole length of this 
singular bird, which inhabits the west coast of Africa, is 
about 16 inches. As far as is ut present known, this bird 
builds ill rocky ground in the neighbourhood of streams, 
and feeds on fresh-water shcll-hsh, snails, and reptiles. 

The following genera aro noticed elsewhere r-Pyrrho- 
corax (Choughs), Pica (Magpie), Nucifraga (Nut- 
CK.vcKKit), Garruhis (Jay), Unrita or Crocticus (Pipino 
Ciiow). 

CROV^AIO) or CROYLAND. an ancient town of 
England, in the county of Lincoln, situated on the river 
Wellainl, near the south border of tho county, is HGj 
miles from London, being 5 miles from the Peukirk station 
of the Great Nftrtlicrn Railway. The west front of tho 
magnificent Croyland Abbey (formerly a rich inonostio 
establishment) has lH»un rastorud under the direction of 
the late &)Ir G. G. Scott. It was founded by King Etliel- 
bald in 714, and after having been twice destrayed was 
rebuilt in 1112. lugulfus the historian was one of its 
abbots. It is siiid to have been founded over the tomb of 
Guthinc, a youth of the royal race of Mcrcio. Eiwth was 
brought in bouts, and tlie foundations were formed by 
oaken )dles driven into tho marshy koH. Population, 21)29. 

CROWN, tbo oTtnutienl of the head wliich denotes 
imperial or royal dignity, from the Ijitin corma. The 
stiophium, bandelet or fillet, and the laurel wr(‘atli were 
the original crowns. The radiated appears to be tho ear¬ 
liest form of the royal golden crown, as on tho Persian 
dnrics, on the coins of Antiochus IV. of Syria and of liis 
successors, on many of those of tbo Greek cities, and 
on those of the Roman eiiiper >ra In Constantine's 
time the fillet of pearls carnc inlu use, which the later 
Byi^antine emperors turned into a kind of coronet. Tho 
trefoil appears on tiie crowns of Clovis and his sons, but 
these trefoils wen* used on Constaiitinopolilan crowns 
before the time of tho Franks. Aubrey was of opinion 



Triumphal Crown 
(prosentod to a 
vletorious'gone 
ralby hisarmy). 


Mural Crown (given to 
tho first to outer a 
boHiegeil city; on coins, 
the symbol ot a city). 


Civic Grown (for saving 
life on the field of 
battle, Ac., equivalent 
to our Victoria Gross). 


that tbo fleur-de-lis is really a spear-bead adorned, no 
flower of that kind having the middle part solid. 

Crawns wore placed on tlio statues and images of the 
hentUon gods, as well as worn by the priests in .sacrificing. 

Among the Romans there were various kinds of crowns 
distributed as rewards for military and other achievements. 
The principal were the triumphal, the mural, the civic, 
tiie naval or rostral crown, and tho obsidional. 

In England Alfred is said to have been tho first sove¬ 
reign who wore this symbol of kingly authority, a.d. 872. 
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In 929 Athelstan wore a coronet somewhat similar to that 
of a modem earl. In 1053 Pope Damasos 11. introduced 
tlie papal cap, and shortly afterwards William the Con¬ 
queror added a coi*unei with points to his ducul cap. In 
1160 the ])apa] cap became encircled with a crown, in 
1800 Boniface VXU. added a second one, and about tho 
year 1834 Benedict XU. completed the ftara, or triple 
crown. Wo read that in 1886 Richard 11. bad occasion to 
borrow £2000 from tlie city of Iiondon, for which he placed 
his crown and regalia in pledge. The crosses which now 
appear on the crowns of England wera introduced by Kiclinrd 
111. in 1483, and the arches by Henry VII. in 1486, The 
oldest crown now existing in England is that of Charles TI., 
IGGO. The present crown was made in 1838, old crowns 
being broken up to supply the jewels. It contains a large 
ruby and a large sapphire; and the smaller stones are— 
sixteen sapphires, eleven emeralds, four rubies, 1863 bril¬ 
liants, 1273 rose diamonds, 147 table diamonds, four drop- 
bliapcd pearls, and 273 pearls (Tennant), For full details 
of this interesting object see “ The Crowns of the World ” 
(William Jones, London, 1883). 

The piece of money called the crown (now obsolete, 
crowns or silver five-shilling pieces not haring been coined 
since 1861, on account of their great size) was introduced 
by Edward VI. in 1663, and a copy of this handsome 
piece will he found in Coiks, Plate IV. 

CBOWN.THE. as denoting the power of the monarch 
in the English constitution, has had a checkered career. 
Though it never sank so low os in France, where till the 
accession of Louis XL the king was the ieast of the great 
lords of the realm, nor never rose so h'gh as at this day in 
Russia, where the autocrat holds every man's life and 
liberty at his mercy, yet it has seen some strange varia¬ 
tions in its power. 

Tho kingship among tho early English (Anglo-Saxons) 
scarcely existed till tho English conquest of Britain. Tho 
iiatioUH were ruled by aldermen^ elected by the people, and 
were led to war by specially chosen commanders or heretogs. 
These licretogs, as Hengist and Ilorsa, soon added civil 
]>o\ver to their military command, and so kingship sprang 
into existence. At hrat it was very limited, but increa.se 
of wealth by success in war, the giwlli of a special body 
of nobles attaclied to the person of tho king, his getiUia or 
thegns, and the elevation of one or another kingdom (first 
Mercia, then Northumbria, then Wessex) to the ovcrlnrcl- 
ship of Britain, all tended rapidly to increase the kingly 
office; and by Athelstnn’s time the word ^*king ” meant much 
what it does in our own day. 

Alfred the (jrcat created the special crime against the 
crown known as llir.ii Tuicasun, with its well-known 
seven heads. 

But the monarchy, though gradually gelling into the 
hands of one family, the family of Cerdie of Wessex, 
remained throughout elective, not hereditary. Neither 
Canute, nor Harold, nor William the Conqueror, held their 
crowns by any otlier title tli.an that i>f elt'c.tioii by tho 
people. The rule was to choose tho oldest male of the 
r<tyal family. Not till Edward II., who was the first 
“ Prince of Wales,” was tho hereditary principle developed. 
The neglect to observe this has plunged many inferior 
historians into hopeli^ confusion in dealing with early 
English history. Thus the eldest son of the Conqueror 
(Robert) never reignt;d at all, and Stephen was chosen 
against the daughter and grandson of Henry I; John w.as 
chosen over his ncpliow Arthur, and must not at all be 
regarded as a usurper. But from Edward II. tlie prin¬ 
ciple of hereditary right was nndisputed; and althongh 
Henry IV. was elected, yet he was elected upon a (very 
poor) hereditary claim. Heni-y Vll. Imd hardly a shadow 
of a claim, however, and his title to succeed Richard III. 
must be held strictly parliamentary, i.e. eiuctivc. Henry 
YllL repeatedly altered the snccession ]»y pnrliameutaiy 


methods, but nevertheless tho hereditary prindplo pre¬ 
vailed, and his cliildreu, some of whom he had sought 
to exclude, all succeeded him^ At the great Revolution 
(1088) Parliament interfered so far witli tho hereditary 
])riuciplo as to limit it to Protestants, but went no further. 
The preseut title to tho ciown is therefore at once heredi¬ 
tary and parliamentary. 

The power of deposition has been exercised repeatedly by 
Parliament. Not to speak of many instances before the 
Conquest, the depositions of Edward II. (1827), of Richard 
11. (1399), of Henry VI. (1460), and of James II. (1688), 
arc sticking instances of the successful use of this right, la 
the (‘Obe of Janies 11. the Convention shrank from the word 
“deposition,” and preferred to say tlie king had “abdi¬ 
cated ; ” but the fact remained the same. 

'i'lie power of the crown, at first personal under tho 
early English kings, grew enormously and to undefined 
limits under the powerful Norman line. Tho solid phalanx 
of the court officers and their discipline, the wealth acquirod 
by forfeitures, and the support cheerfully given by the 
people to the crown agolust their oppressors tlio Itaron- 
age, all ashisled this powerful family to increase their 
nutiiority. Tho only check was, in fact, tlie elective fran¬ 
chise by which the crown was held. 

The Angevin kings (Phntagenets) were almost despots, 
though the strugcjlo for liberty grew fiercer witli tho nil- 
vanco of civilization. At Icngtli Maona Charta (16tU 
June, 1216), established English liberty as against ihu 
crown, tfie exactions and crueUies of the kings having 
united theWminon folk for the time with Uio clergy and 
the barons. The ground thus won was added to by the 
instilution of Parliaments under Edward I., powerful king 
though he was, and popular; and tho prestige of the 
nionarcliy almost expired under his weak sou and suc- 
cessor, Edward IT. But Edward IIL regained the royal 
6 U])romaey, and Richard II. attempted to follow his arbi¬ 
trary rule, with what result has been named. Under 
Henry IV., parliamentary king os ho was, Uie principle o£ 
piirUameutarg catiaent to legitlalion or taxation was 
finnlyfixed,andthatof the rtapoimbUUy ofminisUrs iH'guii 
to appear. This is the season of parliamentary supremacy, 
lasting over the X.ancastrian period ; but with the outbreak 
of the great civil w'ors of the “ Roses” this supremacy died 
nw’Ay. The country grew weaker and weaker as its best 
blood was pourod forth; and, parliamcntaiy king though 
he was, Henry VII. was able to rule with almost unchecked 
authority. The powerful Tudors seized cvci'y opportunity 
of strengthening tlie crown, until the lowest point in onr 
history was touched by tlie Act of 1689 giving the piu- 
ciamation of the king (Henry VIII.) the force of law. 'J'ho 
lust of the Tndors, Klizabetli, as her life was closing, was 
beaten more than once (as in 1601 on the question of 
monopolies) in struggles with the Porlianicut. 

The attempt of the Stuarts to assert the “ divine right” 
of kings, and to trample, like the strong Tudors, on parlia¬ 
mentary rights, led to their overthrow in tho Civil War 
(1646); and at the Restoration (16G0) care was taken to 
prevent for ever the resumption of its mcdiscral supremacy 
by the crown. The feudal rights were purchaned. Stiil 
furtiicr security was taken on the accession of William III. 
after tlie dejiosition (or abdication) of James II., by means of 
the BiTiL Rkjhts, and again just before the accession 
of his successor, Anne,bythe Act of Settlement (1701). 

Ctcorge HI., it is true, attempted to circumvent Parlia¬ 
ment with tho help of the “ king's friends,” but only to pro¬ 
duce (1780) the stem resolution of the House of Commons, 
on the motion of Mr. James Drummond, “That tho in- 
llnenco of the crown had increased, was increasing, and 
ought to be diminiMhed.” 

l^arlianient has now, happily, tho undisputed supremacy 
in tho afiairs of the nation. As a matter of fact the Houso 
of Commons dictates the imuisteriol appointments of the 
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crown. Tile sovereign Btill remains titular head of tlie 
church, of the army and navy, and the Jaw; he retains the 
power of making peace anjjl war (though the power of 
the purse lies with the Commons), of vetoing any bill, of 
summoning, proroguing, and dissolving Parliaments, of 
creating peers, and of pardoning offenders. Bui every 
year sees these prerogatives fall more and more into the 
hands of the ministers, and therefore of the I’arliament, 
since ministers cannot exist except by favour of tho House 
of Commons, The personal influence of the crown tends 
almost to vanish, except for matters of pageantry, orna¬ 
ment, and hononr. 

GBOWN-SOUerrOS* in state prosecutions in Eng¬ 
land the solidtor to the Treasury acts as solicitor for the 
crown in preparing the prosecution. In Ireland there are 
oflicers c^led crown-solicitors attached to ctu:h circuit, 
whose duty it is to get up every case for the crown in 
criminal prosecutions. They are paid by salaries. In 
England prosecutions are usually conduct^ by solicitors 
appointed by the parish or other persons bound over to 
prosecute by the magistrates on each committal, but in 
rare instances tho duty is undertaken by tlie public prose¬ 
cutor. In Scotland there is a crown-prosecutor in every 
county, who prepares every crimiual pnjsecution. 

CBOW-SHKIKES. See ririNo Cuow. 

CBOY'DON* a busy and prospcn)ns market-town and 
mnnlci])al borough of England, in tho county of Suiruy, 
situated to the north of the chalk range of tho North 
Downs (Hiddlesdown being in easy walking distafice), near 
the source of the Wandlc, 10 miles south of London Bridge. 
It has several stationH on the Loudon and South Coast and 
South-castem Railways, and one at Addiscombe Road, a 
mile east, on tho Mid-Kent line. It is a place of great 
antiquity, and was formerly famous for its charcoal trade. 
Much of its present importance, however, arises from its 
popularity as a suburban residence for the citizens of Lon¬ 
don, who are attracted tliither by the railway facilities and 
the salubrity and pleasantness of tho town and neighbour¬ 
hood. For their accommodation houses have been built in 
every direction, and the town has thus lost much of its 
rural character; but with wise prudence the beautiful bills 
at Siiirlny and Croham Hurst have been retmnod as open 
spaces by the town anthoritics, while parts of the neigh¬ 
bouring chalk downs at Hurley and Coulsdon have been 
preserved by tho city of London in the same manner as 
Kpping Forest and Burnham Beeches. A thorough system 
of drainage has also been carried ont, and Croydon Is now 
one of the healthiest towns in Engknd. The sewage is used 
in fertilizing the well-conductcd farm of tlie corporation at 
Beddington, from which tine crops arc obtained. The supply 
of water is obtained fnim an artesian well, and tho town is 
now thoroughly provided for in this respect. The remains 
of the archiepiscopol palace, attached to the see of Cauter- 
bury from tho days of Lanfrauc to 1750, including a noble 
rerpendicnlor hall, a great chamber or gallery, and the 
chapel (now used as a school), after serving as rooms for 
troiio purposes, were, to tho luting discredit of the town, 
sold by auction in 1863. The present arcliiepiscopal 
residence is at Addington Park, 3^ miles from Croydon. 
The fine fiftccnth-cenlury parish church, foundf^d by 
Archbishop Chiclieley in 1420, and remarkable for its 
monuments of several prelates, was unfortunately de¬ 
stroyed by fire in 18G7; but a new one, as Hiinilar as 
possible to the old, was built under tho superintendence of 
Sir G. G. Scott, and opened iu 1870. The other churclios 
And chapels are of comparatively recent erection, some of 
them possessing considcrablo arohitectural value. Whit- 
gift's Hospital, built by Archbishop Wbitgift about 1500, 
is a plain Klizabotban building, restored in IdflO. It sup¬ 
ports several poor brothel's and sisters, who each receive a 
certain sum per annum, and in connection with it n 
grammar-school for 300 bo^'s was erected in 1871 at a i 


cost of i)15,000, and a laigo middle-school in 1882, the 
latter taking the place of the old poor-school.” These are 
well-conducted and high-class institutions, tlio governors 
of the Whitgift charity holding control over them. Croydon 
has also a high school (for girls) of very great reputation, 
located iu a handsome building erected in 1878. It has 
also the best Kindergarten establishment, both for training 
teachers and for educating little children, in the country. 
Besides tlicso there are many private schools of consider¬ 
able size, and the town is one of the centres of the London 
Society for the Extension of University Teaching. The 
town-ball is used ns a court of assize and bs a corn-market. 
There is also a largo and very convenient public hall, in 
which arc two well-apportioned assembly rooms and several 
rooms for tbe Litcraiy and Scientific lustitntc, School of Art, 
Microscopical Society, &c. A theatre was opened in 1868, 
and an hospital in 1878. Addiscombe, a mile to the east, 
was the site of the well-known royal military college for 
cadets of tlie East India Company's army. Tho building was 
sold and demoliNlied in 1863, and tlie site is now em ered 
wiUi houses, forming tlie favourite residentiary suburb. The 
new portions of Croydon arc well laid out, and contain soino 
Hiibstantial houses. Tho population of the parish iu 1H81 
was 78,793. The county magistrates hold petty sessions 
weekly. Croydon was not incorporated till 1883. 

A little west of Croydon is tlie supposed site of the Nor!- 
omagus of Aiitonine's Itinerary. A Baxon seLtleinent, 
foniitid in the valley below, took the name of Croindeiie, 
which is found in Domesday Book. It is thought to 
signify the vale of sheep; but, in any case, it disposes of 
the fancied derivation of Croydon from crofe, the French 
for chalk, and don or rf«n, which in Celtic tongues meant 
a hill Thu town, iu fact, does not stand upon a hill, 
and never did. Its oldest part lies iu the low grouud 
near tlie sources of the river Wandle. So late us the 
time of Charles II. it was thus unfavourably dcNcribed 
by a contemporary poet:— 

“ In midst of these stands Croydon, dollied in black, 

In a low bottom sink of all those hills; 

And In reeidpt of all tho dirty wrack, 

Whieli from their tops still in abundance rills.*' 

Why was Croydon in those days “clothed in black? ” 
F(3r tbe same cause as we might say that Sheffield or 
Wolverhampton is now. It w.aN a place of smiths and 
“colliers,” that is, of cliarcoal-burnerH, who were so calUtl 
long before the Ke.a-coa1 of Newcastle camu this way. “ Grim 
the collier of Croydon ” is mistaken for the devil in a rude 
>ld play of 16G2. All over the Weald of Surrey and tlm 
Weald of Snssex a bnsy iron maoufacturo was practised 
for ages, by tho aid of cliorcoal got from tbe extensivu 
forests. Croydon, only 10 or 11 miles from London, throve 
by this kind of industry. It is now famous for its ales, fur 
its turret-clocks and bells (as, for instance, the pcul of tlio 
Royal Courts of Justice, Ix>ndon, hung in 1883), ami Ims 
a very large maunfacture of bouts. 

CBOZOPB'ORA i.HagCDUsof EurtiORiUACK.i' found 
chiefly in tropical Africa, but also in Southern Europe and 
tropical Asia. There arc* six spccit^s. 

The small green flowers are collected in racemes, the 
pistillate at the lower port, and tho staminate flowers 
above. 1’liero arc generally eight stamens in two rows, 
tho outer consisting of five short and the inner of three 
long stamens. Tho plants arc covered in all their parts 
with hairs, cltlier star-shaped or like a shield. Croz(h- 
phora tinctorla is n native of barren places all ovtT tbe 
sonth of Europe, and is cultivated about Montpellier for 
III© sake of tho deep purple dye, called Tournesole, whicli 
It produces. Its properties are acrid, emetic, corroRlvo, 
and drastic, like tbe most virulent euphorbioceous ])1anta. 

CRU^CXBLE, a chemical vessel iu which substances 
are exposed to high temperatures. Earthen crucibles are 
used In assaying ores; for these purposes the refractory 
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land, called Hessian or Cornish cmciblcs, are prepared. 
Black-lead ci*acibleB« formed of about tbree parts of pluin- 
bago and one of good clay, ari' much employed, ospccinlly 
in melting metals. Glass-makers' crucibles arc usually 
made of Stourbridge (day. Crncibles of silver and of 
platinum aro employed in various chemical pn)resscs. 

CRUCXF'SRJE!, a very extensive and must naturivl 
assemblage of plnntH called Totradynainn and Cruciato) by 
Linnaeus, and llnissicocete by others. It cunipridionds ttic 
mustard, cress, turnip, cabbage, scurvy-grass, radish, borse- 
radisii, and similar plants, all of which have a pungent 
vuiatllo principle. 

About 120U K})ocic8 are dispersed over the milder parts 
of the world, refusing alike to exist kmeath the severe cold 
of the arctic zone and the cxc4»sive heats of the tropics. 
A large proportion consists of inconspicuous and useless 
WMds. Many ore objects of heanty, from the size and ga}' 
colours of thoir petals; and the names already numtioinni 
show that anoth<‘r part of tlu; order consists of plants 
useful to man. Their use as a condiment depends on 
their jmsscssiug an acrid volatile principlo, and their anti¬ 
scorbutic action, accordiug to recent researche.s, Ht'cms to 
dojKiiid on tlioir containing ]H)taKh. The Omeiferse belong 
to the R<>LTrKTAL.«, cohort Rarietalcs. From otlier 
orders in tlie same cohort it is distinguished by the follow¬ 
ing particulars:—There an? four sepals; the corolla i.s 
cruciform, composed of four p(>Uils; the stamens nro six 
ill number, of which two are longer than the rest (tetra- 
dynamous); the pistil consists of two carpels; the fruit 
lias gcuerully a partition (scpfu7/»); there is no perisperm 
ill the scod, and tlie embryo is curved. 

CRU'CZFIX (Lat. ertuSy a cross; and ,/iffo, 1 fix), a 
cross to which an imago designed to represent Christ is 
fastened. It is supposed to have first come into use in 
connection with Christian wursliip in the time of Con¬ 
stantine, but there are no cert.ain references to tlie exist¬ 
ence of crucifixes until the middle of the sixth century, 
and the earliest existing specimens are believed to date 
fnmi tho ninth century. Tn the earliest crucifixes and 
pictures of the crucifixion Christ was represented clothed, 
alive, triumpliant, and without any sign of pain. The feet 
were always separate, tho figure being fastened with four 
nails. Afterwards it became the aim of the artists to give 
the figure an aspect of intense suiTcring and distress, and 
Christ was represented as nuked, except for a cloth round 
the loins, the feet being often placed one over the other 
and fastened with a single nail. Tho crucifix as a sacred 
symbol is largely used in the Roman Catholic Church. 

CAUIK'SBANK, OXOBGX, probably the greatest 
satiric draughtsman of the nineteenth century, was born in 
the heart of London, 27th September, 17b2; and died in the 
metropolis, 1st February, 1878, having rc.acbed bis eighty- 
sixth year. He was the son of an artist of inoder.ito fame, 
and from a lad bosied himself in book-illustration. Fuseli 
discouraged him in Lis harsh way, or ho would have entered 
till' Academy, no doubt to his own benefit and our greater 
pleasure. The illustrations of Dickens' earlier novels and 
of the Waverley novels are known to all, and the fertile 
imagination was perfectly backed by the facile hand 
tbrougli long and cuiitinuons practice. Buskin, the art 
critic, even recommended the copying in large of Cmik- 
shank’s work as excellout practice fur a young artist, 

being careful never to say with two lines what ho has 
expressed with bat one.” As he grew older Crofksbank 
became intolerant of any use uf alcoliol, and bis work lost 
its merry hnmour, and in the eyes of some became dull. 
He devoted himself to attacks on “ the Imttle.'* In his 
latest years he almost abandoned etching in favour of 
planting, and a large rambling uninteresting picture (of 
course on **the bottle”) haugs in the National Gallery. 
His humorous book-illustrations are his true monument. 
He was universally beloved. 


CRtTSADXS (Fr. iroisade^ from Lat. crux^ a cross). 
Under this name aro designated the rcHpous wars carried 
on for two centuries lietween the Cliristians and Mobnm- 
tnedans. At firat tho Christians demundod only a fi-ee 
pilgrimage to the Holy Sepulchre, but afterwaids tho con¬ 
test WAS for the possossion of JeniKalem, and the wars had 
:ni im]iortnnt infiueuce upon the civilization of Europe. 
As long as tlie caliphs of Bagdiul, and after them the 
Fatimides of Egypt, possessed Poiestine the ChristioiiH 
were not checked in tho exercise of the religious practice 
of visiting tlie Holy Sepulchre; but when the Turks bad 
(‘fleeted the conquest of Palestine the hospitality of the 
Arabs gave way to the brutality of the new possessors, 
and Cluistians were subjected to so many cruelties that 
Europe re-eeboud with tbn complaints of the pilgrims. 

It was in 1095 that Pope Urban IL decreed tlie first 
Crusade. Fii’st at the Council of Piacenza, in March, 
afterwards at that of Clermont in Auvorgne, in Novomber, 
supported by the ambassador of the Emperor of Constan¬ 
tinople and numerous powerful lords, lie proclaimed th(‘ 
sacred war, and appoint^ the IDth of August, lODfi, the 
Day of Assumption, for the departure of the army. The 
minds of the Christian warriors had been previously excited 
by the preaching of Peter of Amiens (the Hermit), uud by 
the loud complaints of the Patriarch of Jerusalem, who, 
provid(!d with letters of credit from tho pope, travelled 
through Eunipe, and tilled all classes of society with 
eiitliuhlusin for this holy warfare. Those who determined 
to set out for tho Holy Land wore on thoir breast the 
figure of H rod cross, and hence the name of Crusaders. 
The first Crusade ended by the taking of Jerusalem in 
1099, and the election of Godfrtiy of Bouillon to be its 
king; the gi'odual conquest of the whole of Palestine fol¬ 
lowed, and the kingdom was transmitted to his successora 
till, under Guido of Lusignan, in 1187i Soladin pat an 
end to the Christian domination, and retook Jerusalem 
after a fortnight’s siege. The second Crusade was led by 
Louis VII. of Franco and Conrad IIL, emperor of Ger¬ 
many, early in tho year 1147. It consisted of 140,000 
armed knights and nearly 1,000,000 foot soldiers; but 
it ended in complete failure in 1149, chiefly through tho 
opposition and intrigues of Manuel Comnenns, tlio em¬ 
peror of the Ea.st. The third Crusade, in 1189, numbered 
among its chief leaders the Emperor Frodiiriek Barliarossa, 
Philip Augustus, king of France, and Richard Coeur-de- 
Lion, king of England. Dissensions among tho leaders, 
and particularly betwcH^n Richard and Philip, led, notwith¬ 
standing some brilliant successes, to tho abandonment of 
tho cnteqiriae in 1192, on Saladiii agreeiug to allow pilgrims, 
free access to the Holy Sepulchre. I'he fourth Crusade, of 
which the chief promoters were the Venetians, principally 
occupied its force in conquering Constantinople, iu order 
to restore Alexis, the son of the Emperor Isaac Angelos; 
but after elevatipg aud deposing si'veral emperore, the 
imperial crown was placed on the head of Baldwin, count 
of Flanders, in 1204. Frederick IL, emperor of Germany, 
undertook the fifth Crusade in 1221-28, aud lie succeeded 
in obtaining possession of Jerusalem by treaty with Melek 
Kamoel, sulton of E|ypt; he then returned home, and 
Jerusfdem was retaken by the Turks in 1244. St. Louts 
(Tjonis IX. of France) led tbe sixtli Cmsado, in 1249. He 
took Doinictta, and advanced towards Cairo, but was sur¬ 
rounded by tho troops of tho sultan and taken prisoner 
with tho remains of his anny, which bad been wasted by 
battle, sickness, and fatigue. I/inis was afterwards ran- 
Hum('d, and in 1270 undertook another crusade, but died 
ou tbe way at Tunis in Africa. The seventh and last 
Crusadn was undertaken by Edward I. of England; he 
efiected nothing permanent, aud soon returned home. 
Before the close of tho thi^ontb century tho whole of 
Palestine and Syria became a possession of the sultans of 
Egypt, and obeyed the laws of Mohammed. 
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There were other expeditionSf also called Crusades, iu 
the west of Earopc~-a^ainst the Moors in Spain, the 
heathens in Prussia and Lltj^unnia, against the Waldcnses 
and Albigensos in France, and others; bnt tliese diflenMl 
from other civil wars only in the cruelty with which they 
were pursued. 

Though the Crusades sacrificed the lives of sevonil 
millions of Christians, among whom were many women 
and children, and though they were one of the causes 
which contributed to give the popes such an overwhelming 
power in Europe; although they were iustrumeutal in 
bringing about the religious wars or persecutions which 
adheted Europe, and also in weakening the power of the 
eastem princes, and rendering thorn nuable to withstand 
the attacks of the Mongols—it cannot be denied that 
•.he Crusades were accompanied by mauy beneficial effects. 
Such, for instuice, were the increased activity of political 
life in Europe; the breaking up of the feudal system, by 
tlie sale of estates to the merchants in exchange for tlio 
money required by tiie nobles for their military accoutre* 
monts and provisions; tho increased wealth of the mercan¬ 
tile towns in Italy, wliich led to the revival of tbe line arts 
and the sciences in that country; and, finally, tho diffusion 
of more liberal modes of thinking in matters of government 
and religion, occasioned by tho intercourse of the western 
and eoBteni nations. The great influence of tbe Crusades 
in extending cominerce has been pointed out by Tleeren, in 
his Essay on the Influence of tho (husades.” 

CltUSTA'CKA is a class of the subkiiigdom An- 
TiiitoruDA, containing an extensive group of animals, of 
which Uie lobsters, crabs, shrimps, king-crabs, and barnacles 
are familiar examples. Tbe body is composed of a series 
of rings or segments, to which tbe name somites has been 
given. Tho normal number of tliosc somites is twenty-one, 
and each possesses a pair of jointed appendages. Tlio 
body is covered with a hard external shell or crust,” 
which is merely a modification of the epidermis. This 
epidermic membrane is originally tbiii but tough, as is seen 
when the lobster or crab lias cast its shell; but it becomes 
more or less inflltratod by a deposit of calcareous matter, 
wnth more or loss cbitiue, albumen, and pigment, and tlicn 
assumes the character of shell, replacing the sboll pre¬ 
viously cast off. In fact it is never fonnd in the perfectly 
membranous state, save at the time of tho Crustacea cast¬ 
ing their old slicll, wliich this tissue, newly exuded, is to 
replace, undergoing tho pruct'ss which made that cast-off 
shell what it wm. Tho degree of liordnoss and amount 
of calcareous matter deposited within its tissue vary 
considerably: in some, us the shrimp, it is homy and 
transparent; in others, as the lobster, it is highly cal¬ 
careous. llie colouring matter or pigment is, in tho 
greater number of species, changed to red by alcohol, 
ether, the acids, and water at 212*^ Falir. According to 
Huxley tho typical crustacean somite consists of a convex 
upper part (tergom) and a flatter lower part (stenium), the 
angle of junction at each side being produced downwards, 
and forming the pleuron or epimera. Tlie body is usually 
regarded us divided into three regions, tho cephale 
(head), the thorax, and the abdomen. Tho first two are 
usually blended together, and form the cepholothorax. 
Tho last somite of the abdomen Is called the telson. It is 
blended with the sixth abdominal somite, and is destitute 
of appendages. Accordingly Huxley regards it not as 
a true somite, but as a median appendage. In many 
instances some of the somites of tho body are blended 
together or may be altogether wanting. The appendages 
differ veiy much in form and functions in tbe different 
orders of this class. More than four pairs, however, are 
always used for locomotion and two pairs as antennso. 
These appendages are always divided into joints, the num¬ 
ber of which varies, but is nominally seven. They are 
covered with the same crust os the body itself. 


Most of tho Crustacea respire by moans of organs analo¬ 
gous to tbe gills of fishes, and called, as in them, branobin. 
These organs oi’c either exclusively formed as gills, or they 
Ai*e members moditlod and adapted for that purpose. By 
their means the animals separate the oxygen contained in 
Holntion in the water in which they live. They vary much 
in number and in sliape in the different species, but are 
genf'rully placed near the hose of the legs, and are pro¬ 
tected by the border of the carapace, though a few have 
them placed externally. Some of this class, however, 
have no special organs for respiration, but carry it on by 
the general surface of tbe body. Tho blood in tbe Crus¬ 
tacea is colourless, and when observed by the microscope 
is seen to contain a great quantity of albamlnons globules 
suspended in it. There are no absorbing vessels, and it 
appears that the chyle is carried into the blood by 
imbibition. Crustacea (with tbe exception of Cirripedia) 
possess a heart, which by its mnsculur action pnipels the 
blood over eveiy part of tbe body, through a well-dovoloped 
system of arterial vessels. After it has served for the 
nourishment of tho diffurent organs it is carried into tlie 
veins, which are rather reservoirs or lacunui than vossols 
properly so called, and from them through the brauchis or 
gills. After traversing those organs it returns directly to 
the heart, to run anew tlie circle just mentioned. The 
nervous system of the Crustacea consists of a chain of 
ganglions, more or less nurneious, nnited by nervous cords. 
The nunnal numlier of these ganglions is equal to that of 
the joints of tlie body; bub sometimes they are double, and 
at others they appear to be much fewer in number, owing 
to several being united together into one mass. From 
these ganglions the nerves are distributed to the different 
organs and members of tho body, and to the muscles which 
move them. 

As regards tlie son.si's, that of taste i.s no donbi in con¬ 
siderable perfection, and is seated most likely in the tegu- 
mentary membrane that lines tlie mouth and msophagus. 

JSmell is also enjoyed, but where the organ is situated 
has not been ascertained witli any certainty. According to 
Professor Owen it is seated in a small sac, fringed with fine 
hairs, open cxtenially by a narrow cleft in the basal joint 
of the first pair of autenns. 

J/earmtj is at least in some degree of perfection. The 
organ, with some modifleations iu particul^ orders, conaista 
of a cavity filled with fluid, over which a nerve is distri- 
bnted, assisted by an clastic membrane, and placed neat 
the base uf the largo aiiteunsc. 

The sense uf sight is possessed by the whole class at 
some period of their lives, and in the great majority the 
organ is of a highly complicated structure. Tbe parasitic 
Crustacea possess eyes in the early stage of their existence, 
though they are subsequently obliterated; but the great 
mass of Crustaceans are pfted with the sense of sight 
from their birth to their death. The eyes are—first, 
smooth or simple^ without facets: secondly, intermediate^ 
with the cornea undivided externally, hut with a small 
number of crystalline lenses and vitreous humours, each in 
its siqiarate pigmentary sac; and thirdly, compound, the 
cornea being divided into numcnius facets, each being n 
distinct eye. Tiie position of the eyes differs iu the 
various groa|>s; in some they are immovable and sossilo, 
in otliers supported on movable peduncles. Tbe sense 
of touch appear.^ to reside in the antennso; these vary in 
length, slemleruoss, and tbo power of mobility. 

Tho sexes are distinct in all the Crustacea except the 
Cirripedia, which are liermaphrodito. Even in tliis subclass 
there are found small pararitic males on the hermaphro¬ 
dite individual, called by Darwin compleroeutal nudes.** 
In some tlie males differ very much in appearance from tha 
females. They always produce their young by means ot 
eggs, which, in most or all instances, aro fecundated 
within tho body of the female before she lays. In nearly 
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•all tbo young undorgo a sories of motamorplioHcs before 
.attaining maturity. In Koine tlie.se dmnges take place 
before quitting the egg, but in most after. Three larval 
forms are distinguislKnl— naupliutt^ zoea, and mtynlopa^ 
nil of which were till recently considered distinct species. 

Among other curious facts in tlie history of the Cnistacea 
may be noticed the power tliey posscHS of reproducing 
tholr limbs when lost by accident Tlie loss of a leg 
seems to be of but little importance; indeed when suddeuly 
alarmed a lobster will frequently throw off a claw with u 
sudden jerk, and when the limb is injured the animal 
goncrnlly breaks it oil' at the second joint from tlie trunk, 
where the growth of the new limb most speedily takes 
place. No pain appears to attend this strange operation. 
The wound becomes c.overcd with a delicate pelliclo, and a 
now claw is in due time jtroduced ; it remains unprotected 
by a hard shell uutil the next general moult, and seldom or 
ever acqnires the size of the corresponding claw, although 
dt is perfect in all its ])arts. 

A moult, exuviation, or eedyni*^ us it is variously called, 
appears to l>o undergone by all tho species. Imprisoned 
in their armour, which cuuiiot grow, the necessity of fre¬ 
quent changes of it, in order to allow the body to develop 
in size, is imperative. Hence this process is more frequent 
in the young Uiaii in the older aiihimis; and indeed, M’hen 
•complete fulness of size is att.aincd, no further moult 
appears to take place. Strange to say, it is not only the 
shelly plates that arc cast off, but also the covering of the 
•eyes and antenucc, tlie lining inembrauo of the stomach, 
the teeth cuumcled with it, and also the c:ilcHreu-tendinou8 
•expansions to which the muscles of tho claws arc attached. 
Ruleastul from its hard enntsemont, the soft body suddenly 
puslics forth its growth, a new epidermis has been secreted 
beneath tho old shell; in duo time it becomes consolidated 
into a coat of mail, to be again and again changed fur a 
fresh covering. The time occupied in throwing off the 
shell varies in different species and under different con- 
•ditioDs of atmosphere; tuid this observation applies equally 
to the number of days requiix'd for giving the new tegu¬ 
mentary Khcath the consistency of tho old slicdl. 

The Crustacea differ frooi each other very much in form 
and appearance ; they differ al.so very much in their habits. 
Most of them live constantly in the water, but there are 
some which dui'ing the greater pari of their life inhabit 
ftho land. The larger number are carnivorous, and may 
•even devour their own species. 

With respect to bystuiiiatic arrangement, almost every 
•writer on this class of animals Ji.is embodied ins own views. 
They may be divided into six subclasses—CinuirEDiA, 
£i*IZOA, KnWMOSTUACA, EniClOPlITnALMA, Poi>OPH- 
TiiAT.MA, and PoDoaoMATA, the lu'tt very aberrant and 
•ofteuclossed with theAuAOUNiuA. The.sulirluss Podoph- 
tbalma is divided into two orders, Stomatopoda and 
Drcapoda, the las; of wbicli contains the more familiar 
'Cmstacea, as Crabs, Tobsters, and Sluiiups. This claK.s 
is fully illustrated in tho annexed Plates. In Plato I., 
tigs. 1-4 arc examples of the subclass Cirripedia, the 
Kcssllu and pedunculated forms being represented (sec also 
Plate under that heading). Figs* 6-1U are devoted to the 
Entomostraca. Fig. 9 shows the upper (a) and under 
nurfaue (u c) of the King-crab (Limulns), in many ways 
an extremely intcrusting fonn. Tlie two shields, »/>, en¬ 
casing the soft parts ore well shown. The limbs, o o, 
attached to the howl seiwc as ambulatory organs and jaws. 
The first pair of appendages, n, is the small antennm 
{anUnnule9\ which are chelate. Fig. 10 (Cypris) shows the 
liivalve Bholl-liko carapace, a, covering some of this gi’oup. 
Figs. 11 and 12 represent the Kdriophthalma, in which 
the eye, n, is sessile, and the head, thorax, 6, and abdo¬ 
men distinct, the two latter being segmented. Plate 11. is 
•devoted to the Podoplitlmlma, which contains two orders, 
llocapoda and Stomatopoda, Figs. 1-5 show the structure 


of tho leading types of the Decapods, under which heading 
the body of a Decapod with its appendages, &c«, as shown 
by the index letters, will bo dealt with. Figs. 8 and 10 
show two of this order in a sta\e of nature, a Crab (Grap- 
sns), and tlic Hermit Crab (Pagurus), which has taken 
up its abode in a whelk hIicII. Phyllosoroa, fig. 1), is now 
coiisidend to bo a larval form of the Scyllaridm, a family 
nearly allied to tlie lobster. Tho order Stomatopoda is 
represented by fig. 11, showing a species of tho genus 
Squillu, and by figs. 0 and 7, showing portions of the body. 
For furtlier details sco tho article StOmatoi»oi>a. 

Crustacea havo a very wide distribution in point of time. 
They are tolerably abundant in the Palicozoic formations, 
cumiug apparently into existence in tbo Cambrian period. 
In tlie Palaeozoic agt; tbo subclass Ent-omostracu, repre¬ 
sented by the orders Trilobita, Eurypterida, Ostrocoda. and 
Pliyllupuda, predominated; the highest and most important 
suborder, the Podophthalma, not being found before the 
Carboniferous period. 

C&OTH or CRWTH, a musical instrument of the 
violin kind, formerly inucli used in Wales. It had six 
strings, and was somewhat of tho zither form. Its bridge 
was flat, so that all tlie slriugs were played at once—that 
is to s.ay, the instrument gave a succession of chords. This 
proves the truth relative to tho existence of Diaimiony, 
Ko often doubted on account of its barbarous sound lo our 
more cultivated ears. 

CRY'OZilTE, or /ce-stone, is fiuorido of smlium and 
aluminiuif), CNnF-(- Al^Fg; it is m<i88ive (a few crystals Imvn 
been found;, translucent, white (when pnre), and possesses 
three well-marked cleavage phmes at right angles to each 
other. Hardness, 2*6; Kp(*cific gravity, 3. Till compara¬ 
tively recently the only locality where it was found was 
Ivigtok, in tlic Arksutfiord, West Greenland, whence it was 
shipped in largo quantities to Europe and to Pennsylvnnm, 
United blates. It is used fur the extraction of the metal 
alumininm, and, in Pennsylvania, in tlic mannfoctnn; of a 
kind of glass resembling porcidain. It has also been found 
in smni] quantities at Minsk, in the Uml Mountains. 

CRYxHr (Gr. krypiO^ to hide), a low-vanlted cliamber, 
tho roof of which is supported by columns and the base¬ 
ment walls of a church or cathedral. Some crypts have 
bi*en used as plant's of sopulturc, as at the Abbey of St. 
Denis. Crypts are far from being common to all churc1i<‘s 
and cathedrals. The largest and finest in England is under 
Canterbury Cathedral. 

CRYPT0C1:PH'AI.VS is a genus of beetles of tlic 
section Tetramcra and gronp Phytophaga. Upwards 
of twenty species of this genus are found in this country; 
of these the Cryptoctphalun tmtlctun w the most abundant. 
This little beetle is of a brilliant golden green, and is 
found during tho month of July in the flowers of the 
Hicrocium and similar plants. 

CRYPTO-CBYSTAUnnC, a term applied by 
RoKcubuHch to any mck-matrix or ground-mass wliich is 
composed of crystallino aggregates tho constituent par¬ 
ticles of which exhibit no definite mineralogical character. 
Some other authors use it to express the fact tiiat ciystal- 
lization has just set in, or that tho individual crystalline 
parlielcs cannot be seen by the naked eye. The prefix crypto 
is fi-om the Greek krypion^ hidden. Many fclsites are s^sikcn 
of as having a crypto-cryslalliiKj base or matrix. 

CBYPTOGAMIA. or (’ryptognmons plants, a class 
of plants popularly described as flowerless. They are 
destitute of true flowers, and havo no distinct anthers and 
ovules. To this great and very heterogeneous class belong 
seu-wceds, fungi, mosses, oquisetoms, club-mosses, ferns, 
&c. They correspond witii the Aeotyledons of Jussieu, the 
Acrogens and Thallogens of Lindley, and tlie CellnlareB of 
Do Candolle. The Cryptogamia may bo divided into the 
following groups;— 

I. Thaliopb)'tes, which include Algie, Fun^p, and Lichens. 
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II. CliaracesB. 

III. Muscincsc, which include Ilepaticsc and liloRsea. 

IV. Vaueular Cryptogams^ which include Ferns, F.qnl- 
aetacee, Ophioglossaceo}, Rhizocarpeo:, and Lycopodiacco*. 

In Thallophytets the must proniincnt mark whicli sepa* 
rates them from the following groups is that there is no 
morphological distinction of stem and leaves; such a stnie* 
tiire is known as a ihallun^ and tlie plants are called thallo- 
phififjt (Gr. pliyttm^ plant); whereas other plants which 
have the stem and leaves distiuct are teitned cormophyie* 
(Or. ktrnnos^ stem). Living things do not c^nfonn to tlie 
absolute divisions of a formal logic, and hero as elsewhere, 
though it is convenient to establish various groups, it is 
well known that there is no sharp lino of demarcation be¬ 
tween one group and another. Many Algffi exhibit a dif¬ 
ferentiation of stem and leaf, while some Hopaticn:, in their 
vegetative part, are nothing bat a simple thallus. In the 
sAine way no sharp line can be drawn between Algae and 
Fungi, but generally speaking, Algis contain the green 
colouring matter chlorophyll, whereas Fungi, being dcsti- 
tuto of chlorophyll, ore unable to assimilato inorganic food- 
materialH, and are consequently dependent upon organic 
maienal, either living, when tliuy are called parasites, or 
dead, when they aro known as »aprophytM (Gr. sapros^ 
rotten). Liclieiis are considered by Sehwcndcncr to con¬ 
sist of Fungi parasitic upon Algs, which, when combined 
with the Fungi, are called Gonidia. 

Among Aix^ac the following may be mentionedB ao- 
TKUIA,NOHTOC, VoI.VUX, OOX,TIJGAT/K, DIATOMS, FUOTIR, 
Dulse (iS^cAu^mema tdulity Plates OuYi*ToaAMTA, Hg. 1, 
Ulm laU9$im4t^ fig. 2, Nitophyllum punctatwn^ fig. H). 

Funoi are represented by Agaricus tnuacariun (lig. 6), 
Gkastrr (Hg. 4), rhragmiditim. mucronatum (fig. C). 

Liciiems aro represented by Cudhkau {Lecamtra tur~ 
<ar«a, fig. 7). 

CiiAKAOK.E lire noticed under that heading. They iiro 
easily recognized by the Spirally striated nucule. 

Muscinesc have a distinctly marked alternation of genera¬ 
tions. The sporogonia of Hepatiese have elators as well as 
spores, while mosses have no elators. 

Kaamples of HkuaticvF. ore Jungermatmia divarlcata 
(lig. 8), FruUania (fig. 9), Marchantia polymorpha 
(fig. 10). 

M(»s 54K8 are represented hy Ptyckonuiriumpolyphyllum 
^fig. 11), Mnium homum (fig. 12), Bariramia foniaua 
(fig. Xli). 

Of vascul.ar Cryptogams, Ferns, Equisetacese, and Ophio- 
glo8sac.e4e have only one kind of spore; the other groups, 
Rbizocarpeso and Lycopodiaceae, produce large and small 
apores. 

Feuxs have the prothalliom above the ground, and 
green, and the sporangia are epidermal structures of tlio 
leaves; \Vood$ia kyperhoita (fig. 14) is an example. In 
fig. 19, a and b represent sporangia; c, a spore. 

Equirktacka« is represented by JSquUetum ari^cnae 
(fig. 18); a is the barren stem, b the fertile stem, c and d 
apores, e a peltate scale. The prothallinm is als 
ground, and green; the leaves are very simple, in whorls, 
forming sheaths; the sporaugia are formed in gi'onps on 
the edges of metamorphosed leaves, and are jiroducod as u 
terminal fmctification. 

Opuioglossackac have two British species—A drer's 
Tohoue {OphiogloMum vulyatum, fig. 16), and Moon- 
woKT (Botrychium Lunaria^ fig. 17). Tlic prothallium of 
Ophioglossaceae is produced underground, and 1b not green; 
the sporangia uro formed on a brauch of the leaf. 

In Bhizocarpras the sporangia are produced many 
together in receptaclcs(sporQcarp8), and in each sporangium 
there is cither a single large spore (macraspore), or a 
number of small spores (microspores). Fig. 20 is Pilu- 
laria globuUfera (a, sporocarp in sections). 

In LrcopomACE.K the sporangia are produced singly 


oil the upper side of the leaves, near their base. Fig. 19 
is hoeUa lacustria (n, 9, sporocarp and sections), and 
fig. 21 is Lycftpodium clavatutn (a, loaf with sporangium; 

A, sporangium). 

C^YPTOG'BAPHY, the art of secret writing, or 
writing in cipher, was nsed at a very early date in the 
correspondence between diplomatists and others employed 
in important afioirs rctpiiring secrecy. Owing to the great 
success and ingenuity of those who have studied the moans 
t)t deciphering secret writing, cryptography has been very 
little practised of late years; though the telegraphic de¬ 
spatches between a government and its agents abroad aie 
still sent in cipher,” in order that the officials connected 
with the apparatus may not understand the message being 
transmitted. 

CBYPTOBCB'RXA is a genus of Coxifer® belonging 
lo the tribe Taxudietc. There is only one species, Cryp- 
iomeria japoitica^ a native of Japan and Chino. It is a 
hardy evergreen tree, witli spreading branches, and is very 
generally grown in England, as it stands a mild climate 
well. At Dropmore, Buckinghamshire, one of these trees 
has grown to a height of 45 feet, and is beautifully syni- 
meti'inal. The cones are small, globular, and Hituatud at 
the end of the hranchlets. Tlie ovule-bearing scale has five 
lobes, and bears tlircc to six ovules. Cryptomcria is very 
closely allied to Taxodium. 

CRYPTOPROC'TA is a genus of Carnivora belong¬ 
ing to the family Vivkkkip.e. Only one species is known, 
Crj/ptoprocta Jkrnx^ a native of Madagascar. This ani- 
msd is very rare, and is of great interest from the fact, that, 
while belonging undoubtedly to the civet family, it exhibits 
some of the diameters of the cats (Fj5Lti»At). The cryp- 
toprocta is about 13} inches in length, exclusive of the 
tail, which is almost of equal length, long and hairy. The 
body is very slender. The head is narrow, the muzzle 
lieing short, witli the nostrils deeply notched laterally. 
Tito mouth and eyes are comparatively small, more pai*- 
ticularly the former. Tlio ears ore remarkably largo, 
conspicuous, and hairy; they have an oval outline, tliu 
margin being folded upon itw'lf iwsteriorly; tho internal 
surface is also marked by sinuosities. The whiskers aro 
immevous and strongly developed. Tho limbs are stoutisli, 
and of moderate lengtli, tho anterior pair being rather 
shorter than the hind ones. The feet are plantigrade and 
furnished wilh five toes, the soles lieing naked and the 
digits furnished with compressed, retractile, incurved 
claws, those of tho anterior feet being more sharply 
pointed than the posterior series. The general colour is 
light bro^vnish-red. It is said to be remarkably active 
and savage. 

CRYS'TAL (derived from the Greek word kryataHon^ 
ice) originally denoted a clear transparent variety of quartz, 
now known ns rock-cry$tal» The term in scientific lan¬ 
guage is applied to the definitegeometrieal forms assumed by 
many natural mineral snhstauccs and by a largo number of 
artificially prepared bodies, A crystal may be defined as a 
body bounded by plane eurfnecK and commonly exhibiting 
a tendency to separate, when broken, in the direction of 
planes (called CLEAVA<iK planes) parallel to some of its 
bounding planes, or making .a definite angle with them. 
Some crystals, however, have enn^ed faces—c.^. diamond 
and dolomite; some also (quartz, for example) have no 
cleavage. One of tho chief points of interest in crystals 
is their aflbrding tis tho only instance in which inorganic 
bodies yroir. Their growth difiers totally from that of 
plants and animals, since it takes place by snecesbivo addi¬ 
tions of the same kind of matter to the exterior, and not 
by feeding—that is, by the taking on and assimilation of 
exterfial matter which may be more or less difTercnt to tlie 
growing body. The. growth of crystals may readily ho 
>vatc)ied. If .a crystal of alum, salt, soda, or any solublo 
salt bo placed in a .•saturated solution of the same salt tlie 
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crystal will gradually grow, and by careful “nursing” 
(keeping up the strength of the sulution. preventing small 
crystals from fonning, &c,) crystals of very largo ske nuiy 
be produced. 

One of the most important facts ahont crystals is that in 
all crystals of the same kind the same two planes will always 
make the Kunio angle with each other. Thus, the angle 
between tJie adjacent prism planes in any crystal of lK?ryl is 
always hO". This fact is important clnefly from its afi'urd- 
ing ns a basis for tbe suiuiititic examinutiun of crystals. 

CRYS'TAUINS is a term applied to bodies which, 
though not absolutely crtiftallized (r.e. composed of distinct 
crystals), exhibit a tendency to form crystals. Inorganics 
bodies are found in every stage, from the |M*rfcct]y ainor- 
pbuuB to the dehuitely ciy'stallir.ed. Tlic 8tago.s arc known 
08 i'Tyatallint^ and mts 8]>okGn of ns cryi)to-crysta!linc, 
micro-crystalliuc, &c., according to their btage of advance 
towards a distinctly cry8talli7.cd state. 

CRYS'TALLXNK liXNS. See Eve. 

CRYSTALIiOG'BAPHY is tlic srimee which treats 
of the constitution and properties of crystals. Many physi¬ 
cists have investigated tbn geouictrieul, optical, thermal, 
and electiical pmperties of cryst.'ds; hnt thn geometrical 
researciies have !>cen pu-slied with tlic greatest activity, and 
in common language the term crj'stallograpliy is frequently 
used to denote simply the study of the geometrical pro¬ 
perties of crystals. Tho law of the cunstaney of angles 
j see CkystalJ Is tho basis of crystallograyihic research. 
This law was first enunciated by Nicolas Steno, a Danish 
naturalist, in IGtiO. Many untliors treating of mineralogy 
had cither ovcrlor>kcd the acts on winch this law is based, 
or liad recorded observations of an opjMisile nature. Lui- 
nceus pointed out its importance, but did not pursue the 
subject. Rut tbo law which enables us to group the facts 
of crystallography is the law of rationality of indices. 
Tills law bears the same relation to cr)'slAUograpliy that 
the law of multiple proportions does to cliemistry. It 
points out definite and simple rotations, and enables us 
to use an cosy but accurate notation. 

Geometrical crysta]lugr.ap})y was founded by two French 
mineralogists, Abbd HaOy and Runic de Lisle, towards the 
end of tho lost century. Both of those philosopbers referred 
all crystal foims to certain geometrical solids, wJiich they 
called primary forms. De Lisle adopted as primary forms 
the tctrohudruii, tlie octoliedron, tho cube, the rhombic 
prism, the rhombic octahedron, and the dodecahedron; 
Haiiy, the cube, the rhombolicdrou, the oblique rhombic 
prism, the dodecahedron, tbn octahedron, the tetrahedron, 
the b(‘xugonal prism, and the tripyramidu! dodecahedron. 
But this method of referring to primary form, though used 
with great skill and elegance by its inventors and tlieir 
disciples, was soon abandoned fur the method of systems 
proposed by Weiss and Mohs, two celebrated German 
mineralogists. Thoir method, with some important modi¬ 
fications, is tho one now in use. Crystal forms aro referred 
to six systems, which aro characterized by the relations of 
tl ]0 so-called crystallographic axes to eacli other and to 
tlie parameters. Each system has, moreover, a symmetry 
pecnliar to itself. The terms here used require a brief 
explanation. The crystallographic axes arc imaginary 
lines passing through a point within the crystals. Each 
system, except tho hexagonal, has thn'O axes. Tho para¬ 
meters are intercepts taken on the axes, and constant for 
ail crystals of the same species. Each parumtder is taken 
as a unit length on the axis from which it is cut off. By 
symmetry is meant ilie disposition of tlio faces witli regard 
to a given plane or line—generally tho former. A plane 
is sud to be a piano of symmetry when every face on one 
side of it hns u face exactly cuiTes|tondiiig to it in position 
on tho other side. 

Tito six systems are named and cliaractcrizcd ns follows: 

1. The cubic system., in which the axes are at right 


angles to cncli other, and the parameters ore all equoL 
There are nine pianos of symmetry in this system. The 
system is also called by dillbrent autliore the octahedral, 
liie regular, thn tcsscral, and the isometric. There are 
seven holohcdral forms, including the cube, tho octahedron, 
and the dodecahedron, and six hemihedral forms. A 
licmihedral form is one in which only half tho faces of a 
complete form arc developed, ulteniate faces being sup- 
jiressed. Among the substances crystallizing in this 
svhU'in may lie mentioned salt, di^ond, alum, garnet, 
flimr-spar, and iron jiyrites. 

2. The tetragonal system., which has its axes at right 
angles, two of its parameters equal, and five symmetry 
planes. This system has also received the names quadratic, 
pyramidal, and dimetrie. Zircon, tin-stone, and Vosuvian 
ganict crystallizo in this system. 

3. The hexagonal system is referred toj^r axes, tlireo 
lying in the same plane and making equal angles with each 
other—that is, CO^—the fourth being perpendicular to the 
plane containing tlie other three. The parametral inter¬ 
cepts un the first three oi'c equal; that on tbo fourth difi'ers 
from the others. Tlii.s system has seven planes of sym¬ 
metry, but in spite of this liigh degree of symmetry it is so 
iucunvenient in practice that a hemihedral modification of 
it, known ns tlie rhombnhedral system^ is generally used. 
Tins sy.slfin is rofcm*d to three axes making equal angles 
with each other. The parameters are equal, and there 
are three symmetry planes. Quariz, rale-spar, hammlite, 
sajiphire, and beryl crystallize in this system. 

4. Tlie rhomhic system bus tlireu symmetry planes, and 
is referred to tliree axes at right angles to each other; all 
three parameters are unequal. This system has received 
the names prismalie, rectangular, and trimctric. A largo 
numlMT of minerals, including to^iaz, heavy-spar, and 
sulphur, ciystalli/o in this system. 

b. The oblhjue sysievi^ in which one axis is (Mirpen- 
dicular to each of the other two, the parameters aro all 
unequal, aud there is only ono plane of syminetry. The 
system is also called monudinic, hemiprismatic, and clino- 
riiombic. Soda, groeii vitriol, sugar, potash, felspar, and 
hornblende ciystidlize in this system. 

G. Tlio muvrthic system., also called the triclinic and 
doubly oblique, in this system the axes make, angles with 
each otlier diifering in each species. Tho parameters aro 
unequal, and tliere is no symmetry plane, tlic only kind 
of symmetry being ccntro-syininetry—that is, every face 
has one corres^iondiiig to it on the opposite side of a point 
within the crystal. Very few snbstimees crystallize in this 
system; among them arc blue vitriol and soda felspar. 

The symmetry of a crystal is deduced from mcasuro- 
ineiits of the angles between its faces, these meitsnrenieuts 
being obtained by means of an instrument called tho 
rcficcting goniometer. 

1'ho optical properties of crystals, os far as they have yot 
been examined, siiow that there is a rcmarkablo correspond¬ 
ence between optical and geometrical symmetry. Light on 
passing througii a cubic crystal undergoes no alteration, 
and posses with equal velocity in all directions through tho 
crystal, just as though it were an amorphous substance liko 
glass. But light passing through crystals belonging to auy 
other system undergoes wliat is called double refraction, 
except in certain directions. The term double refrtwtion 
is used to indicate that the ray of light is split into two 
rays travelling with unequal velocities and with diverging 
paths. Thtls any object looked at through a transparent 
crystal of calcite a])pcarH double, one image being due to 
one of the rays thus produced, tho second image to the 
other ray. Now the crystals of the tetragonal and hexa¬ 
gonal Rystems have one direction eoiresponding to a crys- 
tallograpliic axis, along which there is no double refrao- 
tlon (hence they arc called uniaxial crystals); but rays of 
light passing in other directions are idtcred, and all rays 
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whose paths make the same angles with the axis ahovo 
referred to undergo the same amount of alteration. Tills 
is exactly what might have expected from the geo- 
inctneal symmetry exhibited oy crystals beloiifpng to these 
systems. GiysUls belonging to the other tliree systems 
Iinvo two directions, along which there is no double refrac¬ 
tion, and are for this reason called biaxial. 

C^YS'TAUiOIDS. Grolioiii classed all substances 
into coUoidt and crystalloids —the first passing with 
diiliculty, the latter with ease, through u membrane when 
in a state of solution (Ohhosir); tlic first being gluc-like 
and shapeless, the latter crystallizing into deiinite fuims; 
the first inert as adds or as bases, and feeble as chemical 
reagents generally, the latter on the contnury very active in 
these relations. Albumen, gelatine, starch, &c., are col¬ 
loids; alcohol, sugar, salt, &c., ore crystalluids. 

CBYS'TALS are frequently found in the cells of plants. 
As mineral matter is absorbed by the roots, and evapora¬ 
tion of water goes on through ilie loaves, ilic excess is got 
rid of by being crystallized. That this process is one of 
excretion appears probable from its gcmTully taking piaco 
in enfeebled cells. The most common composition of the 
crystals is calcium oxalate, occurring in tlie form of prisms 
or octolicdra in groups in the cavity of the celt; liUt in 
Conifene and Giietacese they are found in the outer layer ; 
of tlie thickened cell-wall. Calcium oxalate occurs also | 
in long needle-shaped crystals called ra/thuks, especially | 
in Liliaccte, Aruideoi, and other monocotyledons. 

Crystals of calcium carbonate occur in T.Vticacejr, , 
gnmpcd togotlier and attached to Ibo cell-wall oy a ccllu- ' 
lose process developed from it; lliese are called cystulithes. \ 

CTX'NOID SCAUS (Gr, ktei* = htens, cninb) are | 
horny plates without a covering of enamel, and having j 
fheir posterior margins armed witli rows of acute jioiuts, 
like the teeth of a comb. 

CTKNOPH'ORA (Gr. kteis xsi I'lens^ comb; phoros^ 
heariug) is a class of tliu Ccklrntkkata. The meiiihers 
of this class arc frec-swimraing, simple, marino nnimals, 
swimming by means of rows of vihratilc cilia, disposed in 
comb-like plates. The body is usually spherical J»r cylin¬ 
drical in shape, transparent and gelatinous. The combs 
or ctenophores are eight in number, and are placed like liiit'S 
of longitude on the body, between the two poles'* mark¬ 
ing its opposite extremities. Each ctcnophoni consists «»f 
n baud of surface elevated into a uumlxir of successive 
ridges or platens, to each of which a row of cilia is attached. 
TbesG ctenophoi'cs divide the body into an equal niimbcr 
of lubes (actiuomeres). The lateral lobes contain each a 
sac which gives rise in some cases Ui two long, fringed ten¬ 
tacles, which can be retracted at will into the sacs. Tlie 
mouth is situated at tlie top of the body, or “ oral polo.” 
At the othei' end, the “ apical polo,” is a small spherical 
vesicle, known os the cUnocysf. This is considered an 
organ of sense. I'ho Ctenopliora are hermaphrodite. B(>- 
productloQ is by ova, wliich are expelled by the month, 
'fhe species vary considerably in size and shape, the Venus’ 
Gihdlk (Cesium veneris), a species common in the Medi¬ 
terranean, having a flat, ribbon-shaped body, 3 or 4 feet 
in length. Another genus, Beroe, is of the size and shape 
of a lemon. 

According to the latest observations on tbe Ctenopliora, 
namely those by Ernst Haeckel, they must he considered 
08 a peculiar modification of tbe mednsiform Hxduozoa. 

CTTB'SZASt a valnable ancient historian, was a contem¬ 
porary of Xenophon; and at the time of the Anabasis, 
while Xenophon was with Cyrus and the insurgents, Clesios 
(a native of Curia in Asia Minor) was with the King 
Artaxerxos as bis physician, b.c. 401. His residence of 
seventeen years at tbe Persian court enabled him to write 
his great work on Persian history (“Pcrsica”) in twenty- 
three hooks, of which unfortunately only the abridgment 
by Photius remuns. Even this, however, is very valuable 


as a cheek upon Herodotus. Better fate has overtaken 
his lost work on India (“Indica”), os Photius has given a 
fuller abridgment of this, though marred by many absnrdi- 
tics. Ctesias gives the most accurate description of ancient 
India we posscKs, of rourso from Persian sources. The 
latest translation and work on this author is that bv 
M*Crindle, 1832. Of these two great works we have 
numerous fragments srattcred in quotations, but of Ctesias’ 
many other smaller works we know only the names, which 
it would be useless to euumeratc. 

CTSSZB'IUS. ail Alexandrian Gn^k, originally a bar¬ 
ber, who lived about n.c. 250, was the instmetor of Heron 
(a<*.cordiiig to Pliny), and the inventor of various hydraulic 
and other machines, including the CLEpaYimA and tbe 
force pump. In the latter tlie water was mised by cx- 
haiistioii into u cylinder with an (Mitering and an issuing 
toIvc ; it entered by means of tlic fonner, and W'us ex¬ 
pelled througii tljo latter by tho descent of the piston. 
Oteslbins also iiiv(‘n(cd the hydranlic organ, where tlio 
constant pressure of water wm mode an excellent air con¬ 
denser; tlic water w'us exp(dled by the air which a piston 
drove into tlio upper part of an inverted chamber, and con- 
btAiitly tended to reluru, urged by the weight of tlic exterior 
water in the eisteni in which the air-coinprcssor stood, and 
thus tho intermittent snjiply of the piston was ronverted 
into a steady lluw of wind. Ciiappell, in his History of 
Music,” has the credit of fciinplifylng the compliejiteii de¬ 
scriptions of Heron and Vitmvius, and of rendering intelli¬ 
gible the pailiculurs of this favuurito instrument of (iio 
anci(Mil8. As for pipes, the construction was tlie smiic as 
now, (Jtewibius’ invention refemug only to the blowing. 

CUBA* the largest and w'calthiest of tho West Indian 
Islands, and the most important colony still remaining to 
Spain, it is situated at tho entrance of the Gulf of 
Mexico, which it divides into two channels, and lies be- 
twiHMi lb'’and 23" N. hit., niid 74“ and 85" W. Ion. It 
has somewhat the form of a cornucopia, with iis month 
1 turned towards Hayti or San Domingo. Its small ex¬ 
tremity is separaU*d from the nearest point of Yucaitan, in 
Ceiiti'al America, by a channel 124 miles wid(}; while it is 
distant from Florida, at the narrowest jfart of tho Gulf of 
' h’lorida, about 130 English miles. Following a curved 
j lino from Cape Mogm on the cast to C.ipc Antonio on tlie 
' west, the length is about 8U0 miles; its breadth vurii's from 
28 to 127 miles, the average lioing about 80, The total 
area, including somit of the small neighbouring islands, in 
4.'),883 square miles—that of Cuba alone 43,310. The 
populutiun in 188b was 1,400,000. 

{ About two-thirds of the coast lino is rendered dangerous 
for navigation by rocky reefs and muddy shallows, which 
offer great fae/ilities fur smuggling; still Cuba has imnior- 
uus splendid bays and line harbours. That of Havana W'as 
long considered the hnest haven In tlic world, hut it is 
surpassed by Cienfuegus, on tho west coust, Santiago and 
Gaiitanamo on tho sontii, and Matanzos, Hucvitas, and 
Nepe on the north. The low character of mneli of the sho’ i 
line subjects tho (xnintrv near it to constant floods, and 
considerable quantities of salt are obtained iroin the lagoons. 

The interior of Cuba is mountainous, being traversed 
throughout Its whole length by a range which is generally 
known l>y the name of Us chief gronji at its oastern ex¬ 
tremity. There the mountains rise more than 7000 feet 
above tlio sea-level, the Pico de Tarquirio attiuning a height 
of 7070 feet. This group is known as tho “Montanos 
do Maestra" or “ Cobre” (“Copper Mountains,” from the 
abundance of copper found there, but aometimes translated 
“Snake ^lountaiiis,” as if from the snake “co!»ra”). A 
low ridge continues the range through tho centre of tho 
island, rising in the extreme west to an elevation of about 
3000 feet, the Pico de Potrcrillo, au almost isolated mass 
bcliind the harbour of Trinidad, having a height of 2000 feet. 
In tho soutii-cast part of Cuba tlio mountains are com- 
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]i<is<*d (if u (‘alcnreoua rcKtiiiK un a BchiKtoso fcirmalion. 
'ilio hi<;)iiaiidH of tbc rid;;e tiiat continues along the cciitie 
(>l lliu itdand are alinoKt universally coustitntnd of a vege- 
t.'iblt* soil, resting on a limi'.stone of a porons character. I'ids 
liinobtoiie overlies, near the middle of the north coast, a 
hluty formation, in which, east of Havana, veins of serpen¬ 
tine often occur, mid petroleum frequently isKues from 
cracks in the rock. Petroleum is also abundant in springs 
in the oiisteni jarts of the island. Gold and silver have 
het n found, especially the latter, in tho copper mines, but 
not in ipiantitics large enough to pay tho ex|M‘nse (if work¬ 
ing. Coal of u bituminous character is abundant. Finn 
)n.'irhl(>s and jaspers are found, but those quanii^d in the 
neiglibouring Isle do Pinos ai(5 the most important. 

'riie calcareous rocks abound in ctivems, suiiie of w'lntdi 
are of great beauty, csjiccially those at Uellamar, a short 
distuucu from tho city of Matanzas. They extend for 3 
niil<‘K. The sparkling columns of crystal arc said to pio- 
duco a wonderful cfiect when lighted np. 

Thu numiituins towards their suininits are rugged and 
bare, but are richly clothed with forests in thoir lower re¬ 
gions, yielding mahogany, ebony, cedar, fustic, and (ilher 
dye-woods and useful tn^K. The mahogany of this island 
and that of llayti is tho finest in tho world ; it is known 
as »S|uiium1i mahogany, u,h distinguished from the Honduras 
or bay mahogany, and is of suiicrior Iwauty and durability, 
and lilghor specific gravity—that of tlie hay wood being 
and of the Spanish 802, to distilled water 1000, 

T’hero nie more than 150 streams in the island, hut 
owing to the cliaractcr of the surface none of them are of 
any great size. The longest and deepest is the Ilio Canto, 
flowing from the Sierra Alaestra westward, with a course of 
250 miles. It is navigable for large schooners as far as the 
town of Canto del Embanuidero, 03 miles from its mouth. 

The climate is inon! tJunperatc than that of the other 
West Iitdiun islands, cRiKcially in Ihe elevated land.s of 
the interior. In the low-lying districts of tho coast tlie 
heat is that of the torrid zone, and during the wet season 
tlie yellow and other fevers rage with fatal eilect. Bain 
tails more or less during every month in the year, but tho 
jierlod between May and Oelobcjr is called the wet season, 
riie north-east trade i.s the prevailing wind, though it often 
changes to nortli in the so-called winter. It is only at 
elevations of 300 feet above the sea that the thermometer 
ever falls below freezing point. At tliis height hoar frost 
is n<»t uncommon, and thin icc sometimes forms ; snow is 
unknown anywhere. The temperature in summer rui-ely 
rises above 86° Fahr. The huttesL time is between 10 
and 12 n.in. In the montha of August and Septcml»er, when 
iho heated pavement scovclies the bouts of pedestrians. 
Siiocks of earthquakes .nre olteii felt, and hurricanes of ifx- 
trenio violence sometimes sweep over the country, thougli 
imt so frequently as iu other West liiilian islands. 

Tho beauty of its scenery and the luxuriance of its 
Ycgetution has led the Spaniards to l>o lurish in the end(Mir- 
ing epithets they shower upon Cuba. To them it is tho 
‘‘ (.^ueeii of the Antilles,” the “ Garden of tlm West,” the 
“ Summer Isle of Kdcn,” &c. The greater jmrt of the 
uu(-ultnut('d land is covered with tLi(*k forests, and it has 
been estimated tluit more than 2,000,000 aciHis of virgin 
f<jrcst still remain untouched by the hand of man. Trapi- 
cal productions, sucli as the banana, cacao, indigo, cotton, 
rice, tbc plantain, and tbc sweet and bitter cassava, attain 
tiiu sn‘cstc8t pcrf(iction, while a double crop of maize is 
raised annually; but the (diicf agricultural products arc 
sugar, colTee, and tobacco. The sugar jdantations are 
culled ingenios” in Cuba, and though *BtIll producing the 
greater part of the sugar consumed in tho world they arc 
not so flourishing as formerly, jiartly owing to the greater 
]>ri)duclion of beet-root sugar in other countries and partly 
tu the unsettled state caused by tho various rebellions. The 
cotfeo planlatious, or ** cofctelas,” rank next to the sugar 


])lantations in importaneex The seeds were brought from San 
llomingo, and the first plantation was established in 1748. 

'J’he “ vegas,” or tobacco plantations, are principally In 
Vuelta Ahajo iu the west, south of the Gnaniguaiiico 
range, the best of tljcm lying in an extensive level plain 
w'atcvcd by the Cuyugualejo. Tho cigar is an original 
iiiveidion of tho natives of tho island, and was called by 
them tnhttccoit^ a word afterwards applied to tlio plant 
itself, th(j true name of which is cohiba. Henco tho ex- 
pi-CBsion “fabrica do tabaccos” on cigar boxes really means 
“cigar unmufaotory,” not “tobacco iimunfactory.” Cattle 
brci'ding is carried on to some extent, and very fine horses 
arc sometimes reared. T'hc only quadruped peculiar to tho 
island is the hintia, a kind of largo tailless rat; them are 
u few snakes, aUigntors, and other rcptllos; and the birds 
and insects are immcraus and beautiful, especially, amtmg 
the latter, the phosphorescent Hy. These are often used 
among the poonT classes for lanterns, fifteen or twenty 
being placed in a calabash pierced with holes. 

Cuba is wretchedly provided with roads; oven in tin* 
neighbourhood of tlii! capital the so-culhul highways arc 
more tracks niaiked by ruts and puddles. In the interior 
the traveller lues often to cut a way for liimwlf along them. 
On the other liand Cuba is unusually well provided with 
railways, which Imve been very cheajily (Miuhtnicti'd, as tho 
plaiitiTs, with a clear sense of thoir own interests, waived 
all chiims for coinptm.satioii for tlic lauds required for tlicm. 

1 iavana tlio centra) point, and there arc nearly 12U0 miles 
of railway^ A submarine cable to Florida connects its 
lolegiHpliic Rystem with that of tho United States. Cuba 
is divided into tlireo departments—llio western, cuntahiing 
the capital, Havana; tlm central, with Puerto Principe as 
its chief town; and tho eastern, with .Santingo d« Cuba 
for its capita). It is also divided into six territorial parts 
for ndministrativc puiqHises, under the heads of judicial, 
jiolitieai, military, eccle^lastiea1, muritiinn, and economical 
or “Rt^al Hacienda.” The whole island is under the con¬ 
trol of a superior gov(‘mor, who is at tlie same time cap- 
tnin-geiicral. This Is a position of great power, for tho 
holder is practically despotic and tlio revenues arc very 
large, though they are too often in great part derived from 
srmrccs that would not Is'ar <>xaminution. Iu fact briluTV 
and corruption permeate the whole system of government 
and justice, and ms to grind down and t» insult thn native 
(Jrebles seems to fonii one of tho first objects of the 
Spaniards, who keep all public offices iu their own bauds, 
it is not much W'ondcr (hat there have been several rtihel- 
lioiis. The aborigin.al red men, 6 U]iP 06 ed to have numbered 
1,(100,000 in 1402, had becoiim entirely extinct by the end 
of the sixteenth century. Tho present populatiim may bo 
divided Into four classes—the SpauiardH by birth; tbc Creoles, 
who arc chiefly employed in farming or planting, or as law¬ 
yers ; the free muhittoes and negroes; and ihe slave class, 
which is subdivided Into the ladinuB^ or those born before the 
prohibition of the importation of slaves in 1821, and (hn 
cnsolloB^ or those born in the island. Iu consequence of 
the decrease in tho number of slaves, large numbers of 
Asiatic coolies have been im}K)rted; nominally they are 
free, but practieully tliey are slaves, and the work is almost 
certain death to them after a short time. 

"JTio ecch'siastical government consists of tho ardi- 
bishupric of Cuba and the bishopric of Havana, the two 
dioceses being divided by a line cutting tho island in half, 
beginning at the mouth of the bnsik Yana, and terminat¬ 
ing at Sabann-la-Mar; this line also marks the two great 
military divisions. 

Cuba was discovered by Columbus, during his first 
voyage, on tho 28th of October, 1492. He gave it 
tho name of .Tnann, in honour of tho son of F'c^inand 
and Isabella. On tho death of Ferdinand its namo waa 
altered to Fernandiua, and again to that of Santiago, the 
patron saint of Spain; the inhabitants yet again christened 
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it Avc Marie, but tbo old lodiau name Cuba ban outlived 
all its otlior desi^ations. Tbo aborigines arc said tu have 
boon a gentle tractable people, who submitted without 
diiUculty to the earlj Spaniel authorities. The first capital 
>\a<i Baiacoa, but in 1522 tho scat of govcruineut was 
transferred to Santiago. Though Havana boeaiiie the ca])i> 
tal in 1549 in fact, yet it was not for forty yours that it was 
formally acknowledged as such. In lubO the cultivation of 
tlx- sugar-cane and of the tobacco plant was commenced. 

Havana was token by the English iu 17C2, but restored 
to the Simuiurds in 17(111, and the present pruspeHty of 
lliu ihluud is considered to have had its commeucement at 
this time. The population was largely increased by a great 
inimigratiuu from Florida, and in 1795 a number of cull'cc 
Ijlunters came from San Domingo. 

In 1823 a society was fomieil for tho purpose of obtain¬ 
ing some measure of frccduin, the pretext cmi>loycd heing 
tiuit Cuba was about to be sold to England. In 1829 
another attempt was made, cUleHy thnmgit the instnnnen- 
talily of Mexican settlers. An insurrection of tlie blacks 
took place in 1844, and was remurkable for its <'xcellent 
oiguui/ation, although it aimed at tho murder of every 
nliito ]KTSun on the island. In 1848 made a iili- 
Imstering descent from the United States, and another in 
1851, which cost film his life. 

It is said that during Mai'shul rrlins guvcrinnent he 
would have sold the island to America if he could have ob¬ 
tained the terms demanded. But there is a po\\erful class 
in ISpalu, made uji not only of those who deMiu f(> retain it 
ftum mutivi’H of patriotism, but of those nlsoVho are in- 
llneiH'ed hy motives of self-interest, since not only do iri- 
ilividuols reap illicit profits, but the eoniinercul classi's 
aic emicillated by tarlfis tliat compel Cubans to lake the 
inferior and expusivc manufactures of Spain, and to send 
tlieir iiwn prodnetions into Spanish ports. 'I'hesc circum- 
staiuM5S, together with the treatment the Creoles linbitually 
rect ive, must necessarily be fertile iu insurrections, Ktieh as 
tliat which broke out inl8fi8 and lusted until 1878. This 
lelieliion cost Spain 200,000 soldiers and an enormous 
tieusiue. During Ibis rcUdliun the commercial prosperity 
«if Onba decreased, os her crops were reduced, and licr 
Creoles deserted to the United Stales and tlie Spanish 
republics. The principal articles of export are sugar, about 
8,009,000 cwts., value £12,000,000 ; tolaieco, 0,000,000 
ewfs., value £3,000,000; and coffee, 140,000 cwls., value 
£500,000. 'riio chief trade is with Spain, the Lluited 
States, and Great Britain. Tho exports of Cuba to the 
United Kingdom { 0*0 included with those of lN>rtu Rieo, 
and tlie total from both islands is between £2.000,000 and 
£3,000,000 per aininin, consisting chiclly of sugar, cigars, 
and copper ore. The exjiorts theuen from the United 
Kingdom are valued ut about £2,000,000 per annum, tlie 
eliief articles being cotton ami linen inanufaetnres. 

CUBB (Gr. kuho8^ a cubo or dye) is a rectangular solid 
body of six equal sides; dice are, or should he, perfect 
cubes. If a line be represented by a letter o, or a figuve 
2, the square of wbit^ that line is a side may be repre¬ 
sented by tho second power of that letter or ilgure (that is, 
t ho letter or figure multiplied hy itself), as ca, or a***; 2X2 
or 4; and these last give in square units tho area of the 
square supposed. Tho second power of any quantity h 
Iherefore called its square. But a ctdie formed of sucii 
squaies (tho side whereof is of tho length a or 2) may lie 
represented by tlie third power of Ibu letter or ffguro de¬ 
noting the linear unit (that is, tho square of the letter or 
figure multiplied once again by the letter or figure), as a^a 
or a^\ 4X2) last give in cubic units 

corresponding to the original linear units the solid cxintcn 
of the cube. Hence the third power of any quantity ii 
called its cube, is the cubo of a (and is the some ns aa> 
or a X X ^)) S is 2, 27 of 3, &c., being 

equal to 2 X 2 X 2, to 3 X 3 X 3) 


Tlie cube root of a number is that number whose cubo or 
third pow'er will equal the number given. The cube root of 
125 (expressed /^L25) is 5, for iiistaiicc, because 5^=125. 
If wo ubservo tho cubes of ttie numbers from 1 to 21 (f.e. 
those of one digit) wo tiud them of ono, two, or throe figures; 
and so those from 10 to 99 (of two digits) have in their 
cubes four, five, or six figures, &c. If wo set off groups of 
three, therefore, from any number whose cubo roof we wish 
• ascertain, wo at once sec of how many digits it consists. 
Again, if wo observe tho behaviour of a binomial, as 
4“ 5, for oxuinplr, wo shall lind on raising it to the third 
lower that its cube is of the following form:— 

(1) a3 4- 3 «=* h 4- ;j 4- ; 

If as we might express the three lost terms for conveni- 
nco, since tliey all contain tho factor 6:— 

(2) a=* 4- 5 (3 «« 4- 3 «6 4- ft^). 

Now let it be required to find llio cuIni root of 692,704: 
ly up])lying ilieso two principles this can be readily done. 

First wc see, since it has six figures, the root will havo 
two fignrcH; and of these tlie tens-tignro will bo 8, sinco 
80 = 512,000, very nearly tho numU*r given. We take 
80 as ri, and after a trial we siiall find readily that 4 will 
>0 about the value of b; tliu final operation will tlien bo 
.s follows, working out tho feiTnula ^2) in all its steps 

692704 (80 4-7 = 87 
803 I 512000 

3(80*)^ 19200 80701 ! 8«= 

1(80X4)^- 9C0 4-3«5 

43 ^ iG 4 - 52 


4 times 2017 (; 80701 *= b ( 3 a» 4 - 3 n 5 4 - 5 *) 

JhipUcatioii o f the cub(\ that is, the solution of the 
problem to find the side of a cube which sliall be double 
tlie sir.e of aimthcr enhe, is insuluhle with perfect exact¬ 
ness by the methods of oidiiniry geometry. It attained 
such u d<“gree of notoriety among the Greek geometers that 
its origin was llie subjeet of a inytliulogic fuhlo. Tlio 
arcliitect of Glaiiens’ tomb had ]iro{s)S(!ii one of 100 palms 
every way, on which Alinos, king of Gr«*te, declared that 
such a hise. would be t<K) small for a royal Rcpulchrc, and 
required that it should be doubled iu sue; and thereupon 
rose the difficulty. Eratosthenes also states another fable, 
namely, tliat the Delians, during a pestilence, had been 
ordered by tlie oracle to produce a cubical altar double of 
one which thini existed. They applied to tho school of 
Plato at Athens, who found that the problem elnded all 
tlieir effurls. Tho importunce of this problem declined 
with the rise of aiithmetic. 

Cubic equations are tiioso containing the unknown 
quantity raised to its third power or cuIm;, either pure 
(when only this power appears) or (uffvc.ied (when other, 
lower, pow'crs aliso appear). Thus, 

a-3 4-y=IH 

is a pure cubic equation as it'gards x ; and 

a:3 4-y:r2 + y = i3 

is an adfoeted cubic equatiuiL Solutions of these last are 
trouhlesonie, as tliey have tlirei* roots; that is to say, tlicru 
arc three values of x which, raised to the third power or 
rube, satisfy tlic equation. As a rule two of these roots 
are iinposbihle” quantities, and in this case a formula 
known as Cardan’s, from tho mathematician of tliat uamu 
(though really Tartalea and Ferrous discovered it, each in¬ 
dependently, and Cardan only popularized it), will assist iiv 
the extraction of the only “ real” rout. This is sufficient 
to iudicato the natui*e of cubic equations; tiicir considera¬ 
tion lies be}'ond the scope of this work, and the student is 
therefore referred to any of tlie standard works on advanced 
algebra for the proper treutineiit of the subject. 
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CU'BS«BS are the dried unripe fruits of one of the pepper t 
plants, Piptr Cfthfh(u Piper caninum also yields a $;reiit 
portiou of thccubebs of commerce. The fruits of both are 
stalked, but that of the furiiicT is lar^r aud lius more 
pnngoDcy than the latter. Both are common in .Tuva, 
where, as in oUier parts of India, they are used as u grate¬ 
ful condiment, as common |)cppcr is in Europe. They are 
also employed medicinally in the same complaints as give 
them repute in Europe. They have stimulant and diuretic 
properties, and are uinch used in gonurrheca and gleet. 
t)il of cubehs has been used instead of the fruits, hut the 
experiments of Bematzik and Sehinidt a}>}H‘ar to prove 
that the oil is only stiinulauL and carminative, and that 
the S()ecial efficacy of cubebs lies in the resiiis. They arc 
3'iiadily distinguished from tlie black pepper of commerce 
by tlieir stalks, wbenco they arc often called tailed pepper.” 

CU'BITp a measure of length in ii.se aiiiong the ancients, 
nnd moro esjteidaliy among the Jews. The cubit was 
measured from the joint or landing of tlie elbow to the tip 
of thu middle finger. Bishop Cumberland and rdletier 
fix the Hebrew cubit at 31 inclit-b; but it is usually cou- 
aidcred as IK inches. 

The best authorities assert that there were, tw'o cubits 
m usu among tlie Hebrews—one. sacred, the other common. 
In Ezekiel xl. 0, and xliii. Id, we tlnd the cubit for 
measuring the temple w'os a cubit and a handbrtadth ,* 
whence it appears that the larger cubit w'as longer than 
the common one by a Imndbreudth, or K inches. Thus 
wo may ree.oncIle the two lengths of 1H nnd 21 inches 
already specified. Among the Grei'ks the cubit (^pechm) 
was 24 fingers. 

CUCK'FISXD. a market-towm of England in the county 
of Sussex, siliiated 40 miles from London, being 2 miles 
west of the Hi'vward's Heath junction of the South Coast 
Itaihvay. It is a quiet place, clean, neat, and regularly 
hnilt, with exceedingly picturesque scenery in the vicinity. 
Hero is Crukfield Pkee, the original of Tinokwood Hall in 
W. II. AinswortliV romance, 'i’ho church, partly early 
English, contains monuments hy Flaxtnun and Westmaeott, 
and has a lofty spire. The building has been restored, 
some painted glass windows inserted, and a reredos of 
alubaster and marble erected. Tiiere was formerly a free 
grammar-scboul, founded in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
hut it has been allowed to fall into decay. Them are some 
breweries and nmlthouses, nnd in tlie nelghbonrhood free¬ 
stone is quarried to a large extent. A considerable num¬ 
ber of good houses, a church, and the county lunatic asylum 
have been built in Uie neighbourhood of the railway station. 
Tho oi'ca of tlie iiarish is 10,600 acres, and (he population 
iu IKHL was 4UU4. 

CUCK'IKG-STOOIi, used ns meiitly as the present 
century in the punlHlimeut of scolding wives nnd drunken 
men, &c., and sometimes confounded with a ducking-stool. 
It was a simple choir, in which tlie oBeiidcr was securely 
fastened and placed usually before his or her door to he 
6ubj(a:tcd to pelting and insults from the mob. It was not 
adapted for ducking purposes, though in conjunction with 
an Instrument called tho tumbrel it was occasionally used 
fur this form of punishment. 

CU'CKOO (Cuculids) is a family of birds belonging to 
the order Scansobes; contains one well-known British 
bird, tho Common Cuckoo. The cuckoos, with but few 
exceptions, liavc a slender compressed bill, of winch the 
upper mandible is orclicd along the ridge, and famished 
with a notch on each margin near tho tip. The gape is 
generally very wide, extemling hack near to the eyes. The 
nostrils arc placed at the base of the upper mandible in a 
membraiiouB groove; the tail is long and ample, with the 
tips of its feathers rounded ; the tarsi are rather short, and 
the toes long, but unequal in length. The feet are strictly 
zygodactyle; that is, the toes are arranged in pairs, two in 
front and two bchiud. This family is of great size nnd 


well distributed, being found in most ports of the world. 
Warm aud temperate climates am the chosen haunts of 
the cuckoos; it is only during tlie wanner mouths that the 
common cuckoo shows itself iQ our quarter of the gluiic, 
returning in the iintumn to the woods of Northern Ahica. 
The greatest number of species are iutertropical. I'hcir 
foud consists of soft insects and lan'oi, together with temkr 
fruits. In their breedijig thoy exhibit a remarkable dis- 
Kimilarity; for while many sjiecies build a nest and brii g 
up Uieir young iu the manner of birds in general, ulhcrh, 
among wliich is our own cuckoo, make over all the labour 
of inculuition and rearing the young to other birds, in 
whose nests they deposit their eggs. Mr. Walkco, in 
speaking of tho cuckoo family, says—“ Cuckoos, being 
invariably weak aud defenceless birds, conceal themselvrs 
as much as possible among foliage or herbage; and as a 
further protection many of them have acquired tlie colora¬ 
tion of rajianious or combative bink. In sevcrsl }iarls 
of the world cuckoos arc coloured exactly like hawks, v iiilc 
some of the small Malayan cuckoos closely rescmldu the 
pugnacious diongo-shrikes.” 

The Common Cuckoo {Cncidus roaortm) may be taken 
as the typo of this family. Tills bird arrives iu England 
generally about the middle of April, and departs kte in 



Common Cuckoo {Cuculu* etmoruJi)—male. 

July or early in August, though young birds have been 
known to remain a month or two later. In every language 
its well-known notes have suggested its name. In its 
habits it is shy and recluse, and its voice may be often 
heard while tho eye siuiks in vain to discover the uttercr. 
'J‘hc food of this bird consists of caterpillars, especially tho 
hairy kinds, and various insects, as dragon-flies, which it 
not unfroquently takes upon the wing. Tho cuckoo never 
constructs a nest, but lays her eggs upon the ground, and 
conveys each egg in lior beak to tlie nest of some other 
bird, such as the hedge-sparrow, tho wagtail, the white- 
throat, the titlark, and otliers. A single egg only ia 
deposited in each nest. 

Tim cuckoo’s egg is hatched in a shorter period than 
tliose of its foster parents, and thus the young cuckoo com¬ 
monly makes its appearance before many of the eggs of 
the latter are hatched. Its first business, after coming 
into the world, is to get rid as speedily as possible of all 
its companions, whi*thor hatuhcMl or not, in oriier to secum 
to itself the exclusive attention of its foster parents, for as 
it has to grow rapidly to maturity, it requires to be supplied 
with a much larger quantity of food tiian would fall to its 
share if the insects and worms collected hy the old birds 
had to 1 k‘ divided among a nestful of hungry ckimantH. 
With this exceedingly wdfish object in view, tho young 
cui'koo begins operations by gently insinuating his rump 
under the ixidy of one of the young birds, which ho then, 
with the assistanco of his wings, contrives to hoist upon hia 
back, which is provided with a peculiar depression for the 
express purpose of enabling the unfortunate llttlo victim 
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to rido there in safety. With his load properly poised, the’ 
young <;uckoo goes Kackvards until he reaches the edge of 
tlie nest, when, with a sudden jerk, he throws it oif to 
perish. The other young ftrds soon follow, and ho thou 
betakes himself to tho uiihatched eggs, which are disjMsed 
of in the same way. Tho instinct of getting rid of young 
birds in tins way is found to last In the young cuckoo for 
several days after he is hatched, but, sln^^arly enough, ho 
will allow an egg to remain if put into tho nest when he is 
nino or ten days old. The young cnekoo, loft by this 
moans the sole possessor of the nest, thrives rapidly upon 
the abundant nourishment, the enjoyment of which he has 
secured to himself, and in the course of iibont three wcciks 
he is able to leave the nest, although ho stil I makes constant 
demands upon his foster parents; and, indeed, there is 
reason to believe that the cry of (he yunng cnekoo will 
iudnee almost any bird in his ncighbunrlimid to bring him 
food. The egg of the cuckoo shows great variations in 
colour, in many instances resoinbllng the eggs of the bird 
ill wboso nest it is placed. 

It Is the male cuckoo only which utters the well-known 
call-note; the voice of the female is a mere chattering. 
Tho cuckoo is about IH inches In length. In the adult 
male the whole of tho upper ports of tho body are of a 
bluish-ttish colour, nnd Uds tint aW extends over tlic 
throat nnd chest; the ubdotnen is white, with nniiiermis 
blackish-brown transverse streaks; and the tail is black, 
with white spots at tlio extremity, and along tlig shafts 
and margins of tho feathers. Thu females havu the cliust of 
a reddish tinge. The young bird is blackish, inotthMl with 
yellow and gray. Tint cuckoo is an iiihai)itunt of tlio 
greater part of the eastern hemisphere, occurring as a 
Slimmer visitor in Europe and the other northern countries 
which it frequents, nnd retiring for tho winter into the 
wanner regions of Africa and Southern AkIa. 

Tlin cuckoo was considered by tho Koumus a delicacy 
for tho table. Many other species of the genus Ouculus 
arc known, one from Australia. Tho Yellow-billed Cuckoo 
(Coccyzui americatmi)^ well known in the United States, 
is not parasitic in its habits, the female performing the 
duty of incubation with great assiduity. This species is 
migratory in its habits, rapid and silent in its flight, and 
always appears in loose flocks on its southward passage, 
bnt returns northwards singly. It frequcMits the deepest 
shades of tlie wood, and builds a flat nest, like that of a 
wood-pigeon, on the fork of a branch. The eggs are four 
or Bvo in number, of a bright green. 

The Great Spotted Cnekoo {Coccysies glnndariu^^ a 
native of Northern and Western Africa, migrates in tlie 
snmmcr into SonUiern Europe. It is a loigo bird, and 
deposits Its eggs in tho nests of pies and crows. Another 
parasitic cuckoo Is tho Bronze Cnekoo {Chryaococcyx 
luddua)^ a small species distributed throughout Australia. 
The gcuns Eudynamys, from Australia, India, and eastern 
parts of Asia, has similar habits. Tho curious ScTTRRoi>a 
IS suspected of parasitic habits, but absolute proof is want¬ 
ing. The LABR-nEETJi:?) Cuckoo (Centropus) builds n 
nest and hatches and rear its young. Tlie Radiated Ground 
Cuckoo (fiarpococcyx radiatua) is a remarkable species, 
now represented in the London Zoological Gardens. It is n 
purely terrestrial bird with long strong legs, and resembles 
a pheasant in appeai*ancc and gait. It livc.H much on the 
ground, feeding on worms and avoiding danger by rapid 
nmning. In America a liird is found with like habits, the 
Road-runner (Gtococcyx califomianuay This bird is so 
Boot of foot that it is sometimes hnntcd on horseback and 
with hounds. In tho genns CBOi'oriiAOA nest building 
and incubation are carried on socially. 

CnCROO-8Pn. Soe Fbog-hoppbb. 

CU'CmCB3B3Eb (jCucumia a<Uiima\ a kind of trailing 
fisnual, the unripe fruit of wbidi is used for salads and 
pickles. The finest cucumbers arc always obtained from 
Toi* rv. 


plants growing in a worm damp atmosphere, and therefore 
growing rapidly. 

Whrn it is an object to procure very fmo and long fmft, 
the plant siiould not bo allowed to bear early. All tbo 
female blossoms should be destroyed until tho plant has 
become vigorous and well rooted in tho hod. A fruit sot 
after that tiuie will grow mneh faster than one fertilized 
at an earlier time. 

When cucumbers are needed for pickling, or to produce 
seed without the aid of a Imt-bcd, the seed should l>o sown 
in pots during May, plnciul under a haiid-gIaK.s, and planted 
out on a warm liorder towards the emd of June. In dry 
weather cucumbers require frequent and plentiful water¬ 
ings, and for a few days after planting out they should bo 
sliadcd from the suu by turning down large garden-pots 
upon them. 

Tho cucumber is mentioned In Numbers xi. 5 as ono 
of the vegetables lygrcttcd by the Israelites after leaving 
Egj'pt; but tho Hebrew word probably refers to something 
else, ns tliere is no indication, according to Do Candolle, of 
its })r<*scnco in ancient EgypL It bos been cultivated in 
India for at least .3000 years, but only reached China about 
tho tenth century before Christ. The nmno for it among 
the ancient Greoks was aikuoa ; with the Rr)maus it Wfui 
cuiiwmsy whence the name of tho goniiB. Tho bceds are 
not found in the lake-dwellings of Switzerland. Cncnin- 
bers were known in England In the time of Edward III. 

I'lic original of the eullivatod plant is Cucumia Uatd- 
wickii^ which is found at the foot of tho Himalayas, from 
Knmnon to Sikkim. (For Bitter Cucumber, see Colo- 
OYKTii; and for Squirting Cucumber, see EiiATRRiUM.) 

CU'CTTKIS, the genus of plants which comprehends 
the Mblon, the Cuoumiieu, Colocyntii, and some other 
sorts of Got)Ri>. 

CUCUU'BXTA* the genus from which tho order Cu- 
4;uRii}TACRAi derives its name. Tho Common Gourd ((7u- 
•jurbita -Tepo), thn Melon Pumpkin (Cucurhita maxima)^ 
with its endless varieties; the Yegetablo Marrow 
ofu/era), the Orange Gourd {Cucurbita aurantia')^ and 
the Squash or Bush Gourd {Cucurbita Melopepo) aro the 
principal types. See Gourd, PimPKiN, and Vk<4ktai*i.e 
Maukow. 

Generally speaking, the species nnd varieties of Cucur¬ 
bita ore harmless and eatable, constituting a very im}>ortant 
part of tlio diet of the poorer classes in countries which are 
subject to long summer droughts. Hence, In the south of 
Europe, in India, and Africa they are Invaluable; bnt tho 
Orange Gourd is bitter, and (lie ButUu Gourd {Cucurbita 
lagtnaria) is a dangerous poison. The species of this 
genus arc natives of warm countries, and ai'o mostly fonml 
within the tropics. 

CUCUBBITik'CSiE, an order of plants, consisting of 
climbing or trailing species, wltli tendrils. 

The order abounds in useful or remarkable plants, com¬ 
prehending OB it d*>es the melon, gourd, cucumber, e4>lo- 
cynth, bryony, and all the many species approaching tl.oso 
types. They arc chiefly remarkable for tho j»ower of 
adapting tliem.si»lvrs to the different situatious wlicrc they 
may be grown, 'i’hus wr hear of their affording large and 
juicy fruit in tho midst of tho Indian desert, where water 
is 300 feet from the surface; and they are equally grown 
in the dry season on the sandy islands of Indian rivers; 
but excess of moisture does not appear to be injurious, as 
the gi'cat majority are successfully cultivated in the rainy 
season; and Moorcroft described an extensive onltivation 
uf nieloiiH nnd cucumbers on the bedn of weeds which Boat 
on the lakes of Cashmere. They are similarly cultivated 
in Persia nnd Chino. 

Two principles especially deserve attention in this order 
—the ono Bocohorino and n^tritiuuH, tho other bitter, acrid, 
and purgative; and the qualities of tho products of the 
species vary according to the preponderance of the one or 
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tlic other. Ill the melon, the ^mrd, nnd their allied the 
iirHt exitits ahnobt exclusively, nnd hence the edible nature 
of their fruit; hut even liere its well-known laxative 
quality sunicicntly attests the presence of tlie bitter ])rin- 
eiplc in Kojne ilciirco. In the coloeyiith, the bottle goiinl, 
various ppccics of lufla, bryony, ami others, the hitter jirin- 
ciplo is found in a slate of eonceiitmtion, and lienee the 
active nnd even dan<;crou& qualities of those plants, from 
which the eucuniber itself is not exempt, only its bitter¬ 
ness is destroyed by the puculiaT cnltivalion of that plant. 

The (Jue.urbitaeeffi belong to the calycifioml series of 
ro7.Yi*i'.TAi,iic, Bentham and Hooker place tlie order 
toother with Tassiflon-u;, iie?«;oniace«, and others in the 
eohort VassUIorales. The flowers .are dimcioiis or niono*- 
cious; the corolla is usually ^amopclalous; tli<‘ve arc fnnn 
three to five slamens sprinf^inj; fn»in the corolla, fjenerally 
iiioro or less united ; tlie anthers ar<‘ lont; and wavy; the 
ovary is inferior, witli three parietal ]jlacciitas, which often 
unite in the centre, and aru tlien tiirin'd hack towards the 
circuinf<*ri*nco; the fruit is sneeuhmt. of tlie type known 
as a(gourd); the seeds are uIDioiit perlsjicmi. 
onia dioica is the only British s{i(*eies. 

CUD'BBIAR is a violet red powder nsud in dyeing wool 
nnd silk. It is ]iix‘pare(l fiuni tlie same lielnais as archil 
and litmus, and its iiuni<‘, a eorruptiou of Ciitlihert, is 
derived from i)r. OulliInTt (.Jordon, under whose mannge- 
ineiit it was lirst niaiuifaetiired at Jj« ilh about, the }ear 
1777 by Mr. Macintosh of (jla.sgow. See Aiu'IIIL. 

CUD'DAPAH (^Kadaijo). a district in the preMdeinw of 
Madru.s, British India, lying hetwwn 13“ 26' and 1(1" 20' 
N. l:it., and 77“ 66' and 711“ 40' E. Ion. The area is 83(J7 
sqriare miles, and the population 1,360,000. Cuihlajmh 
district lies beneath the western slopes of the Eastern 
Ghats, and the opposing fiu*e of the Mysore plateau, form¬ 
ing nn irregular purailelograin, hliiit in on the c.ast and 
south by higli monutuiu ranges, and on the west and south¬ 
west stretching away into broad plains. The Paleondannd 
Scshachahuii range bisect it into two divisions, wdiich difiVr 
materially in general aspect and character. The upper 
half coiiHUsts in part of a bare expanse of black cotton soil, 
and elsewhere of thickly wooded hills. The lower lialf 
of the district, skirted on the cast and north-cast by the 
Seshuclialam range, slopes up gently from the foot of tiiose 
lulls till it merges in the Mysore plateau, uudulaling so 
continuously throughout its exttmt that it would be difH- 
cull to lind in the whole a perfectly level mile of ground. 
The climate, though trying, does not appear to be un¬ 
healthy. In .Tunuary and February north-east winds, cool 
and dry, keep the temperature at about 75“ Fahr., but in 
March the heat begins to increase, nnd till the end of .luno 
the mean varies from 05“ to 100“ in the shade. From 
July to SepUmibcr inclusive cooler breexes, wdtli occa¬ 
sional showers, prev^ from the south-west, and from 
September to December, during the north-east monsoon, 
the temperature averages 70“ Fiilir. 

CuuDAPAH, a municipal town and administrative head- 
qaartem of the above district, is situated 161 miles by rail 
from Madras, nnd has a population of 16,000, 

The trade consists chiefly in the export of indigo and 
cotton, and the principal industry is the weaving of coarse 
cloth. The town, being inclosed on three sides by bare 
sandstone hills, is one of the hottest m the district, the 
mean temperature in the shade from March to July inclu¬ 
sive being 97® Fahr, 

ODD'WOBTH, BAIiPH, an eminent English divine, 
bom at Aller in Somersetshire in 1617, and died at Christ’s 
College,-Cambridge, 1688. He is best known as the 
author of “The 'True Inlellectnal System of the Universe.” 
He was at tho time of his death master of Christ's 
College. His “ Intellectual System,” a learned work, in 
which he attacked the Epicurean philosophy and its 
atheistic tendencies, was the first portion of a much larger 


work which was never completed. Several of Cudwortli’s 
uiipuhlishcd m.'inuficripts are in the British Museum. 

CUEN'CA. capit^U of the province of the same name 
in Spain, stuuds on a rocky hill near tho junction of tho 
Ilvcar with tho .Tncar, 82 miles from Madrid. Tho site 
is 3400 feet above the sea-level, and the hill is nearly iso¬ 
lated by the river; liigher hilis encompass it, tho form and 
surroiindings having suggcsti’d its name, from tho Latin 
a slicll. It i.s thus a very picturesiiue mountain 
town, with wooded gorges opening upon it, and ihongh 
now greatly deelincd has much to interest, as well in itself 
and ill its history as in the vicinity. It baa a fine Gothic 
<•atlIcdral, curious old ohurches built n|Km Die walls, a 
bishop’s palare, and a fine convent on a high rock over tho 
river. It formerly had a eonsidemhle wool trade, but the 
industry has entirely declined; a few paper-mills and .a 
little wool washing and silver working represent its ancient 
eommereial prospei ily, Fopulation, 6000. 

CUIRASS', a j>ieee of defensive armour, still used by 
some cavalry soldiers, made of mclal, and serving to covi‘r 
the body from the neck to the ginlle, both before and beliind; 
the front part (^breast-plate) and the hinihir part 
plate) wen* fastened to eiieh other by straps, buckles, or 
some such contrivance. The name is supposed to Ik? de- 
rivj*d iminedialely from mnuia or evroKsa^ a Latin wunl 
of the middle age, and (*rigin.ally from the Latin corium^ a 
liide, cuir.isbcs having at one time lK?eu made of leather. 

'i'lio I'^yptiniis are s.aid to have been tlie inventors of such 
annonr, hut among that ]jeople it consisted of folds of linen, 
(hiirassos of brass or steel, and occasionally of gold or silver 
highly ornamented, were «M*d l>y the (Jrecka and Koni.nns. 
After having been long disused the cuirass was revived in 
Europe about the middle bf the fourteenth century; and in 
the English service it was again disused after tho reign of 
George II. Since the. year 182(1, however, it has been re¬ 
vived as j».art of tlic accontrementR of the Life-Guards, hut is 
worn chiefly for show, having been left beltind hytlicm when 
proceeding on the Egyptian campaign of 1882. The liaml- 
some appe.ar.ance of the steel cuirass makes it a favourite 
for show-trmips; and there are a few regiments of cuir¬ 
assiers in every contincutal anny, used of course for pur¬ 
poses of ]>arade merely, as with onrselvcs. 'J'ho last time 
trooiis fought in cuirasses was at tho battle of Waterloo 
(181.5), where the desperate charges of the French cuir¬ 
assiers against the English squares have won the admira¬ 
tion of history equally with the dogged resistance winch 
they failed to overcome. 

CUL'DBES, the name of a religious order in Scotland, 
Ireland, and the north of England, whose origin may be 
dated from tho middle of the sixth century. The informa¬ 
tion regarding their origin is chiefly derived from the memoirs 
of their founder Coluniba, The Guldecs had establishments 
in various parts of Scotland, many of them in the form of 
colleges, where they kept small libraries of MSS., and gave 
instruction to youth; Their principal establishments, besides 
that of Iona, were at Abemethy in Perthshire, the island of 
St Serf in Loch Leveu, Duukeld, St Andrews, and Monymusk 
in Aberdeenshire. Besides the dispute as to the holding of 
Easter, and the diflerence of opinion on the marriage of eccle- 
siastieM persons, the Cnideos had many subjects of dispute 
with the Romish hierarchy, from whose customs they seem to 
have diverged on the subject of auricular confession, and on 
various others. They were at last obliged to give way before 
the growing influence of the Church of Rome. (Jamieson, 
“Historical Account of the Ancient Culdees of Iona.”) 

CULLO'DliN» a house and estate about 8 miles N.E. 
from Inverness, which has given name to tho battle fought 
16th April, 1746, on Culloden or Drummossie Moor, which 
put an end to the rebellion of the young Pretender, tho last 
of tlie Stuarts who made an attempt by arms to recover the 
English throne. The English were commanded by William, 
duke of Comberlond, and. the Scots by the Pretender in 
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fiereon. Tlic latter lost 2600 men in killed upon the field, 
or in tlie slauglitor which occurred in the pursuit, w'lille 
the loss of the English did iiofc much exceed 200. Prince 
Charles the Pretender und wandered among the 
wilds of Eeutland lor six months, although X00,000 was 
offered for him, dead or aliro, and tlm troops of the eon- 
jpieror wore constantly in si'arch of him. lie at h-uglh 
escaped from Uiat to Morlaix. He dhsl .at Uoine in 1788. 

CULM is u common proviueial term for anthracite. 
Sec Anthra^utk. 

CULMINATION (Lai. culmen^ the summit). A stiir 
culminatoB or comes to its highest i>uint at t ho moment wIumi 
it is on the meridiun. 

CULTIVATOR. See AuuirnT.TimAi- Implkmknts. 

CUL'VSRIN, a form of cannon which eamc into use 
during the sixte<*iith century. Itu.as desigiKd fora long 
range, und wsis m.adc with a very long and ruth(*T slciult-r 
barrel. It generally weighed about 2^ Ions, and threw r. pro- 
ji’ctilc weighing iHlhs. A r/cwM-rv/?rm« weighed ton, 
and was u iiinc-pounder. 

CUL'VSRT, the name given to an are.licd drain for the 
pas&ug<} of w’afer, .and sometimes t<i a j»assage made under a 
road or eanal. 

CU'M.ffi. an ancient town on the eoast of Campania, 
about 10 miles west by north of Najdc.s, Ijing on a .steep 
liill a little to the north of the promontory of MiNenum. It 
grew very powerful in tlie iiK»st aiu'ient limes, po.sse.s.sing 
a largo part of Campania; its population was 00,000, exclu¬ 
sive of Paloiopolis (Najdes), Puteoll, Messana, »>tc., whieh 
were Cutmcaii colonies. Cuino; is said to have betui built 
in ii.c. lO.'iO by a colony from Cumre in /Kolis, joined with 
some Oh.alcidlaiiH from Enhma, and was one of the earliest 
Gieek ('(donics. on the coast of Italy, It lost its iudepeud- 
ence in 417, oud was snpersetied as ca])it.al of Campania 
by Ca[iua. Under the Ihminns it was popuLir at first as 
41 watering place, but yielded to the superior .situation of 
llairo Inter on. Tarquiiiius Siiperbus died at Ounia;, and 
tiic earliest of th(; SliiYL.8 dwelt there. Ruins mark the 
site of Cuino; still. 

CUMBERLAND* one of the northern counties of Eng¬ 
land, lies between 64“ 0' and 66° 7^' N. hit., and 2“ 10' 
and 15“ 30' VV. Ion, It is bounded N. by the Solway Frith 
and Scotland, S. by ‘Weatmorland and Ijancashire, E. by 
Northumberland und Durham, and W. by the Irish Chan- 
jiel. Tlie greatest length, from S.S.W, to N.N.K., is 71 
miles; the grea^ist breadth, from E. by N. to W. by S., is 
60 inih'B. The area is 970,161 statute acres, of W'hieh 
ubout 300,000 acres are mountain, aud lake. The popula¬ 
tion in 1881 was 188,280, 

From the mouth of the Ksk to Mar}q)ort the coast is 
low and flat; os it extends S.S.W. it becomes more rugged, 
and is high and precipitous on botli sides of Whitehaven; 
uftcr passing St. Bees Head, the direction changes to 
S.S.E., when the coast again becomes low, and so continues 
to the estuary of tlie Duddon. 

The Honth-castem part of the county is mountainous 
and rugged, but contains many fertile vdleys and several 
beautiful lakes; the northern gud eastern parts of the 
■county arc hilly; the north-western part is flat, with 
Bandy tracts and barren moors along the shores of the Sol¬ 
way Frith; further inland tho country is a fertile lowland, 
extending for many miles round Carlisle in every direction. 

Tho group of mountains occupies rather more than a 
third of Cumberland, perhaps one-fifth of Westmorland, 
and a small part of North Lancashire. Tho road leading 
from Kendal to Carlisle through Simp may be considered 
fts its eastern boundary. From this line the mountains 
extend westwards, and torminato with Dent Hill, near 
Egromont. Tlie most northern point of the mass is Fell 
Top, near Hesket-Ncw-Markct in Cumberland, and tho 
most southern the slate quarries near Ulverston iu Lanca¬ 
shire. From north to south the group measures about 


37 miles, from east to west aliout 35. The whole system 
prohtiidy eovem a surface little short of 700 square miles. 

This group consists properly of one immense mass of 
rock, fuiTowed by narrow and deep valleys, the directions 
of whicli arc towards uU the points of the conip<ass. By 
these valleys a large number uf ridges is formed. That 
port, of the range which extends westwards from the Sliap 
Kells pus.sc.s through lUdvcllyn (3118 feet), embraces Red 
IMko and Filhir (2927 feet), and terniin.ates with Dent 
Hill (1110 feet). The high c.apc of St. Bees Head (222 
feci), wliich lie.H in the pruluugation of this line, is cut off 
from tlie range by low gnmnd, whidi extends Indwcciv 
Whitehaven and St. Bees. Several high peaks occur to the 
north of thi.s line. One extensive mass of rocks, lying to 
tiio c.ast of Bassenthwaile Water, is ovcrtoj»pi'd i»y tho 
tlu’ec high summits of Saddleback (2787 fetd), Skiild.aw 
(3068 feet), and High Dike, iic.ar Ileskct New-Market 
(2101 feet). Ti» the simth-west of Bassenthwaile W’ater 
is Grasmere Fell (2756 feet). On tlic soutli of tin* axis 
the highest summits are du(‘ south of rillur. In this part 
arc Scaw Fell (3162 feet) and Bow Fell, ^ai Eskdule 
(2960 feet). East of them ('oiiistoii I'^ell *677 feet) is 
more isolated. Black Comb (11U9 fed) is much further 
.south, near the estuary of tlu* Duddon. 

The gicatest part of this cluster of mountains is formed 
by stratified deposits of slaty texture, of whieli llu* north¬ 
ern part consists of grcen quarlzose nmfiiig slate, .and the 
buutheni portion of graywaeke state. 

This group of mountains is well known for its piclnre.sque 
he<*nei*y. Tlie mountains rise with sleep acelivitie.s, inclos¬ 
ing narrow but iu .some parts wcll-eultivalcNl vulh-ys, which 
derive a great iiarl of their beauty from the lakes wliieh 
occupy the wide.st ]).arts of them. Of these lakes Dlls- 
NNater extends ahoul miles between Cumberland and 
AVeslinorland, und forms part of the boundary of the two 
eoiintirs. 1 lurweiit Water (3 miles long) and Bosseiithwaite 
Water (4 miles long) arc formed by tho river Denvent in 
its course from liorrowdale to Cockcrmoulh. Buttennero 
Water (Ij mile long), Crummock W.ater (3 miles long), 
and Lowes Water (1 mile h>ng) form a scrie.s in nnother 
valley, from which flows the river Cocker. Kmicrdule 
Water (.3 miles long) and Wa.st Water (3 miles long) am 
isolated lakes which lie in the valleys of Eimerdule and 
Wastdale. Thirlmere (2^ miles long) occupies .a separate 
valley between Helvellyn and the Borrowdalc Mountains. 

There are some remarkable waterfalls in Cumberland, of 
wiiicli the largest arc—Scale-Force, near Buttormcrc (190 
feet); Barrow Cascade (124 feet), 2 miles from Keswick; 
and TA)wdoTo Cascade (100 feet), near Keswick. 

Of the rivers of Cumberland, the Liddell forms a part 
of tho boundary between Cumberland and Scotland, till it 
flows into the Esk, which passing liy Longtown falls into 
the head of tho Solway Frith. The Eden risc.s to the* 
south of Kirkby-Stephen, in Westmorland, and flowing in 
a north-west direction by Appleby, receives the K«amont, 
which runs from Ullswater, passes to the east of reiiriiti, 
then by Kirkoswuld, and having received the Irthing, fiowa 
past Carlisle into the head of the Solway Frith. The Der¬ 
went rises in Borrowdalc, and having formed Derwent 
Water and Basscntliwaito Water, receives the Cocker at 
Cockennouth, and falls into the sea at Workington. Tho 
other rivers uro siimllcr. The Whampool and Waver fall 
into tho Solway Frith. The Eden flows from Ennerdale 
Water, and passes by Egremont to the setu The Dnddon 
forms tho boundary between Gnmborland and Lancashire 
I for about 20 miles, and at its entrance Into the sea forms 
u wide estuary, which at low water ia nearly dry, and 
' across which runs the Whitehaven and Furness Railway. 

I The Ellen passes by EUenboraugh and falls into the sea at 
Maryport. The Greta, the Caldew, the Petcril, the Croglin, 
and fHWcral other small rivers and streams in the county, 

I as well as the larger rivers and lakes, abound in fish. 
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CumbcrlAnd is liituatod in the red marl dUtriet, which 
lineH the western base uf Ihc ^cat i^roup of luounhiiiiK. 
Wliito and red smidslojK* may Iw found almost everywhere 
west of the nionntuin group. »St. Bees Head is entirely - 
eoinpoHcd of new red sundstone. At Whitehaven the red 
marl funiiatiuii is seen reposing on the cosil formation, 
covered by the murl-heds containing gypsum. 

The miiicruls arc—iron, lead, plumbago, copper, silver, 
con), and limcKtoae. Iron ore is found in connection with 
the eoal hirmution, rspecially between Whitehaven and 
Kgreinuiit, in large quantity and rich in metal; lead, cliieliy 
at Alston; jilunibugo, the purest hitherto discovered, in 
Borrowilatc, bnt those mines are now nearly cxliaiisted; 
silver and copjKT, mostly in connection with lh»' lead- 
mines; coal, chiefly at Wliitidiaveu, and also at Workington, 
Brougliton, Graysouthen, and elscwherr. Limestone is 
very abundant in many p.avts of the county, and coarse 
marble, liuihiiiig stone, and slate are quarried, in 188G 
there were thirty-live iron mines .at work in tlie eonnty. 
'J’ho quantity of ore pi-oducvd in the previous year was 
uinnit 1,20^000 tons. Much of the ore is sent to South , 
Wales, Scomnd, Newcastle, and Cleveland, and the ro- ; 
ruiiiuder is used in the county at the large ironworks of : 
Oleator Moor, Workington, .and JIurriiigiuu. There are 
forty-five lead mines at work, chiefly in the Alston Moor, 
Keswick, and 'Jynehead Manor district. The annual pr(»- 
(Uiee is about 5600 tons of ore, wbicli produce 4000 tons 
of load and 83,000 ounces of silver. 

The climate of Oumborlund varies vin-y much. In tlio 
moniituIuouK districts it is cold, wet, and variable; on the 
coast it is mild. There is a fall of 50 inches of rain 
uniiuully at Whitehaven, and of 08 at Keswick; while at 
some places among the niouiibuns it is HutneUmes as much 
as 140 inches. 

Like the climate, the soil of this county varies much; 
it often differs in tlie same parish, and Bometimes even in 
tlio same field. The mountainous districts arc bleak and 
borixm, the most prevalent soil being mossy or dry gravel 
covered with bcatiu They ore chieliy used for sheep )>as- 
turcs and preserves fur moor-guim^ Some good land of 
dry brown loam is found in the valleys, and on the sides 
of some of the smaller mountains. On the margins of the 
rivers is much valuable ground, consisting of rich brown 
loam. Oil the coast the soil Is light, sandy, or gravelly. 
The lowland country, extending from Carlisle in every 
direction for mouy miles, is fertile, though a considerable 
portion of it i» cold wet loam and black petit earth; this 
laud huH latterly been mucli Improved by draining, which 
is now carried out to a very great extent There is a good 
deal of fertile clayey loam in the neighbourhood of Wi^n. 
Sand and light loam prevail near Brampton, and likewise 
near Penrith. In the west of tin* county there is some wot 
^ soil on a clay bottom, and also some hazel mould. The 
agriculture of the county Jins been much improved of late 
Years, and large quantities of previously barren laud have 
been inclosed and rondorod productive by m<iuns of nrti- 
ticiiU manures. Improved ugricuUnrul implements have 
also been generally introduced. The land being divided 
into small fainis, the dairies aro iieresaarily on a small 
scale, but their produce is excellent, and yields a high 
price in the market. Many of the farms do not exceed 
100 acres, and some are not more than 40 or 50 acres. 
Many pisrsouK, provincially colled statesmen^ occupy their 
own Iwds, which in some instances have passed for several 
centuries in a regular Hue of descent in the same families; 
bnt this class is gradually diminishing. These yeomanry 
generally hold small fanns willi a reutal value of from X15 
to ;£S0. They originated in the necessity in former times 
of having a class of men attaelied to liie soil by some in¬ 
terest greater than that of mere tenancy. Hence most of 
their land was held on a fixed tenure depending on their 
Igreemont to render militoiy service in the numerous dis¬ 


turbances to which the border was subject. Tlioy form 
an independent race of men, very conservative in all that 
cimc(‘m8 themselves or their property, but generally liberal 
in the wider and less personal sphere of polities. Tho 
peasantry of Gumherlaud, like those of the adjoining 
oiiunty of ^Vestinoriond, are superior in intelligence to 
those of many other countieB. They are as a rule well piaid, 
well fed, shnple and contented in their habits and disposition,, 
(if on independent iunt of mind, and uimsuaJly prudent 
and thrifty. 

According to tho official agricultural statistics published 
lu 188G, it appears that in llutt year there were 575,000 
iwrch, or somewhat more than half the entire area, under 
cultivation. The chief crops were—oats, 75,000 acres; 
whcMl, 15,000; barley, 7000; potatoes, 14,000; turnips 
and swedes, 32,000; clover and artificial grass, 102,000; 
and 3.'10.000 acre's wens devofi'd to permanent pasture, or 
uteudow land. • 

Grazing and sheep-fanning are e^iuried on to a great 
extuiil. The breeds vary very much in diiibrent poits of 
the cuinity- Tlerefords and Devons being found in Hie 
lowlands, and Galloways or some other small Scotcli breed 
hi the uplands. The old native race of big-bonod slieep 
has been almost snperseded by more profitable kinds. In 
1886 there were in the county 130,000 cattle, 470,000 
shecq), and 30,000 pigs. 

The lailwajs of Cumberland aro tlio Cah'doniun, the 
Ncwcnts^le and Cai lisle, the Maryport and Carlisle, tint 
Marypoit and Whitehaven, tho Whitehaven and Furness, 
the Cockefmouth and Workington, &c., making an aggre¬ 
gate length of over 120 miles within tho county. The 
chief industrial occupations are in eonncction with iron¬ 
works, potteries, paper and fiax mills, ;ind there are 
also some small manufactures of woolleiiH, cottons, and 
linens. 

» JJirisionx^ ^c .—Cumberland is divided into five wards, 
nanudy, Allerdalo Ward below Derwent, Allcrdalo Ward 
above Derwent, Oumbcrlund Ward, Eskdalo Ward, and 
Leith Ward. The number of parishes is 112, Tlie county 
is in tlio northern circuit. The assizes are hold twice a 
year at Carlisle, where the quarter-sessions are now also 
Ijeld. TJie county formerly had eight rapreseutatives in 
Furlianient, but under tho Bedistribulion of heats Act of 
1885 it has only six—viz, four for as many singlo-membcr 
divisions of the county, and one each for tho boroughs of 

Carlisle and Whitehaven. _ . ^ 

and Antiqtnticx.—^TUo earliest inhabitants of 

Cumberlund of whom we have any account were tho Bri- 
pintcs, who were conquered by the liomans about A.i>. 121. 
The Piets’ Wall crossed tho county from Newcastle, and 
terminated at tho Solway Frith. After tho retreat of tho 
Komans the county was laid waste and the city of Carlislw 
reduced to a state of complete ruin by tlio Scots and Pk'ts. 
Tho county hail also to endure tho ravages of the Danes. 
During tho Saxon lleptarcJiy it was joined to the kingdom 
of Northumberland. From 946 till 1237 it was alternately 
in the hands of tlie English and Scotch kings, and bocamo 
much impoverished; and, oven after its formal annexation 
to England it continued to be a scene of bloodshed and 
rapine, in consequence of containing tho debatable land of 
tlie Inirdcrs. The iubabitaiits were indeed not relieved 
from hostile attacks and inroads until the union of tho two 
crowns by tho accession of James 1. The county suflured 
miurh during the wars of Charles T. and the two Pretenders. 

There were formerly several monasteries and ancient 
hospitals in Cumberland—at Lanoroost, Carlisle, Wethoml, 
Nuimery, St. Bees, Seaton, Holm Cultram, Colder, Pen- 
rilli, Dacrc, and Wigton. Many of tho old churches ex¬ 
hibit remains of the Saxon and early Gothic architecture. 
Specimens of tho former may be seen in tho eburches of 
Aaputria, Torpeuhow, and Kirklintou; and of the latter in 
tho abbeys of Lanercost and Holm Cultram. 
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CTTK'BSRLANII, a city of the TTiiited States, in Mary¬ 
land, situated at the base of the Allcglmnics, on tbo Poto¬ 
mac Kiver, 171) inilcB west Baltimore. It has several 
fino churches, a court-house, a maikct-liouse, and an ex¬ 
tensive manufactory of steel rails iMdonf^ing U> llio Haiti- 
more and Ohio Railway. The district arouud contains the 
O umbe rland scroibituminous coal. l*opulali(»n, 10,700. 

CUBflTBRAB, Grisat and LiTTi-h, or Cnmhraf;. fslandx^ 
arc two islands opposite the oast cud of Mute, and sepa¬ 
rated from Ayrshire by a nan-ow clmnncl called Fairley 
Road. Great Oumbrac is about 2 J jnilcs lon^; and 1J wide; 
Little Curabrao about a mile loii^c oRd Jialf a mile wide. 
The ))opu1ation of the former in 1881 was 1850—mostly 
in Millpoft, a bathing-phvo at its srmtJi end; tbo latter 
has only a vciy few inhabitants. Millport has a pood 
Jmrbonr and pier, and maintains regular communication 
with Glasgow by steamer and rail. Liitle Gumbrae has a 
Jigbtliouse (in lat. 55“ -43' IC'^ N., Ion. 4” 68' W.) Hutli 
isluiids contain remarkable trap dykes, intersecting llie 
Old lied Hnndstone. 

CUBI^BBIA, a /tinner kingdom, afterwards a priiici- 
t»ality, comprising portions of the north-west of England and 
south-west of Scotland. The Cumbrian Mountains occupy 
])urtH of Cumberland, Westmoilaiid, and Tymeashire, and 
aro now gcucinlly called the T.ako Mtiuiltailis. Sciifoll 
l*ike, 31(15 feet, is the highest of the gnnip. They arc 
icmarkablo for their picturesque beauty, their geological 
structure, and for the extruordimii'y rainfall among them. 

cuM'm is the dried ripefrnit »»f Cuminnm Cyminum^ 
one of tbo TImhsxlifI'IU.i-;. 'J'bis .aimnal plant is native 
in Egypt, Ethiopia, &c„ aiid was cultivated by tlie ancients 
in Palestine, as it is by the modems in Malta and liidim 
The fruit (improperly termed seed) is the officinal part. 
Externally it is of u grayish-yellow eolour, and is lai'gcr 
than earraway or anise-seed, 'riic odnui is strongly aro¬ 
matic iuid rather unpleasant; the taste is waim, bitter, 
iuid disjigrwuble. Tbo odour and ttisle are mainly due to 
n volatile oil, w'bich is more abundiuit in this fruit than in 
most umbelliferous plants; 1 lb. yields half an ounce of this 
oil according to some, while 10 lbs. yield only 3^ ox. accord¬ 
ing to others. Notwithstanding tliis largo quantity of oil 
the fruits are frequently eaten by insects. 

Thu disagreeable, odour of euiniu seems to lisivu cansod 
it to be discarded in medicine for man, mid to bo re¬ 
stricted to velerimtry medicine. Its employment in this 
way may be a relic of its ancient repute, for the Israelites 
esteemed it highly as a i-eniody for cattle after the bites of 
insects. Still it is a poieut c.annmuiivc, and was esteemed ' 
by Cullen tlie best of this class of remedies, a preference lo j 
which the very largo portion of essential oil it contains 
justly entitles it. It was considered also ns a discutient, 
and employed as a plaster. In India it is used in large 
<juantities as a mild stimnlant and canninative. In the 
nurtli of Ennipo it in still much used as an addition to 
bread and ragouts. It entera into the composition of 
many curry powders, but should be introduced into these 
in very small quantities. 

CUU'ROCK, Ot.ii and Nkp’, a town and village of 
Scotland, in the county of Ayr. Old Cumnock i.s 
miles cast of the town of Ayr, and was formerly famous 
for the manufacture of beautifully nmdc and painted snuiT- 
boxes. This manufacture is now extensively carried on 
in Mauchline. The population in 1881 was .*i;i46, A 
hand.some. parish church was erected in 18G7, the windows, 
of stained glass, being given by the Marquis of Bute. In 
the neighbourhood arc some lead and coal mines, and the 
Lugar Ironworks. A very handsome viaduct spans the 
river at the north end of tlie town, Auchinleek, the 
ancestral home of Johnson’s “ Boswell,” is near Cumnock. 
The village of New Cumnock is about 5 miles from the 
town, ill the upper part of Kyle district; near it ironstone, 
plumbago, antimony, and smiths’ and canncl coal ai'e found. 


! CnU'MOB or CUM'RBR, a town of England, in the 
county of Berks, about 3 miles nearly west of Oxford. 
Tlie manor belonged to the abbots of Abingdon, who had a 
house licre for retirement in case of the plague, sickness, 
&e., prevailing at Abingdon. After Uie llefonimtiou this 
house was grunted to the last abbot for life, and nn bis 
death eanm into possession of Anthony Foster, who in 
Ahhmnlc’s “Antiquities of Berkshire” is repres(*nted as 
one of ibe parties to the murder of the unhappy Countess 
of I,eicesler, who was secretly put to death while slaying at 
Cumiior by tlie or«b*r of her husband, who was then aspir- 
, iiig to tb(* liand of Queen Elizalictb. Sir Walter Scott’s 
; novel of “Kenilworth” has given currency to the dreadful 
! history, which is eircumstaulially related by Aslimole. 
P<ipulution in 1881,1011, 

CUNARD. SIR SAMUSX. Hart,, WHS bom at Halifax, 
Nova Beotia, in 1788. llis father was descended from a 
Quaker family who omigialcd from Wales to Fbiladelpliia 
early in tlic seventeenth ecntnrv. At an early age Samuel 
Canard entered on a mercantile life, pr<)spered remarkably, 
au<l becoming a large shipowner engaged in the West India 
I triifte and the South Sea whalo-fishcry. In lnl6 be con- 
tnvoted with the admiralty to convey the mails lo Boston, 
St. John's (Newfoundland),and Bcnnnda,in cfuiueetion with 
Hie old Falm<*utli packets, an<i this service he continued till 
his dciitli, screw steamers being substituted in 18 J8 for sail¬ 
ing packets. In 1830, in conjunction with Messrs. Burns 
of Ghusgow and lilessrs. MTver of f.iverpool, he contracted 
with government to convey the American moils by steam- 
shi 2 >.s,and therepdarity with which thisservice was performed 
her AJajesty’s ministers acknowledged in 1851) by raising 
(Junard to the dignity of a l>aronet. of the United Kingdom. 
Ho died on the 28th of April, 18(»5. 

CUNE'IFORM CHARACTERS arc letters of ancient 
alphabets formed of elements which h.avc been likened lo 
wedges (Lat. cttfiri), arrow-heads, and nails, and approach 
in form to the wedge or arrow in proportion as the writing 
is clumsier or more slender. Cuneiform or wedge-shaped 
clmracters .are of two forms, the one notched at the obtuse 
end, Ihu other square. 'J’lie wedge-fonn of the characters 
is supposed lo have origlimted from flic custom of writing 
on moist clay witli a sharp stick, of which eustoin the 
earliest Babylonhiu bricks are examples; indeed, there 
appears .some reason to conclude, from passages in ancient 
writers and inodiirn fmgmoiitary remains, tliat thin slabs of 
clay fonned the B.abyloniau substitute for papyrus or vellum 
for keeping their hi.^storicul chronicles and astronomical 
obsovvatious. lu fact, vast ])iles uf flat bricks or slabs, 
inscribed with cuneiform letters, have been found arranged 
as though in record-chambers. Writing on such a sub- 
alance was analogous to the mode afterwards used by the 
Greeks and Romans when they wrote on tablets covered 
with wax, in which, with a sharp iastminent called a 
stylus, they engraved, or rather scratched, the characters 
required. It may bo conceived, and even tested by experi¬ 
ment, that in using a hard sharp point to mark eharaeteis 
deeply in soft clay, curves would be difficult of execution, 
and it would naturally occur to a person to form the 
diameters I)y means of a combination of straight lines 
placed at dificnuit angles, which would n.iturally be blunt 
at the end where this wooden stylus was first inserted, and 
Khari> where it w.as withdrawn, thus of necessity pro¬ 
ducing the wedge-form in each main line. 

Supposing the demotic character of Egypt tu have Ix'en 
the model or parent of tbo Assyrian system, wc may con¬ 
ceive bow its form may have b<*en tlius modified liy writing 
it with a sharp tool np<»n clay, and how the simple wedge- 
foniicd diameters may have eventually assumed the arrow¬ 
head shape by receiving another touch at the broad end by 
way of finish, ’lids modification of form may have been 
inoiii developed and better defined when, iii monumental 
inscriptions, tb>' letters had to be cut upon stonc^a process 
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K 
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q’i* 
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huuiH? 


wliiclj WOK porformrd more deliberately and with greater torieal document: it dntailH the genealogy of the monarch, 
care than in tlie archives inscribed on e.hiy. Inscriptions in the enumeration of tlio provinces of his empire, his acces- 
these characters arc found within tlic limits of tlie ancient sion to the throne of Versia, ui^d the battles he had to tight, 

&c. The language is closely allied to the Zend and Yedic 
Sanskrit. Its discovery touclios on the manrcllous. The 
alteulioQ of savants liaviiig been for years directed to tliese 
triliiignal inscriptions in this unknown writing, no one 
knowing whether all the three or any of thorn wore 
languages akin to those existing, in IHUO Grutefend was 
fortunate enough to hit almost at random on the name of 
Darius the king, in an inscription which l)is histuricul re¬ 
searches assured him was of that period. His conjecture 
was quite hypothetical, based on the assumption that a 
certain group often occurring might represent the king’s 
name jn the sounds of the ancient Fersian tongue (Dar- 
heusch). Testing this by an assumed Xerxes" ho found 
the sign ach, and the signs A, r, and e, all wan’.'int(Hl 
(Khs(d»hcrschc). “Darius” and “Xerxes” thus read, and 
tlie inscription fixed as in ancient Persian, the rest was 
merely long-continued arduous labour; and by the year 
1841 the Suinskril scholar Lassen had completed all tlie 
alphabets. Kawlinson meanwhile attacked the fai‘ more 
complex. Assyrian characters, and was equally successful 
in tiiis cxtruordiimry task. The “Median" monnmeuls, 
with a single exception, accompany 
thu**i^ursiun, and ore translations of 
them. 'I'lie language is Turanian, 
older than the i’ursinn, and as yet is 
but linperfuctly known. 

Inscriptions of the third class 
(“Assyrian” cuneiform) also accom- 
])any the Persian monuments, and from 
this accompaniment the first steps 
were made in deciphering the lau- 
guag“. But there exist also very many 
original and more ancient donuinents 
in these alphabets at Babylon, Nineveh, 
and other places on the Euphrates 
and Tigris. They are in the Semitic 

Assyria, and Assyrian Cylindrical 
v«Mr« Wipnot or Seal, witli 
^ ‘ ]>Qvlcfi and Cunei- 

. _ „ accur- form Inscription, 

called tlie Persian, the second the Median, and the third ary with which these characters have 
the Babylonian or Assyrian. The first two names arc arbi- been deciphered is deeply interesting in itself, and holds 
trnry, and tlie third elass comprises five varieties, among out a promise that much may yet be done, in addition to 
1 ^hicll there aie certainly two distinct languages at least. what lias already been achieved, by way of confirming <ir 
Thu Persian nlphabct is the most siinpl<5 und the most throwing light on Scripture and other ancient history. As 
recent; it is made up of thirty-nine 
letters, none eouUnniug above five 
wedges, phicetl side by side, with 
one exception, in which two nve 
crossed. The second class eontaiiiH 
about 100 letters, composed of a 
larger number of wedges never 
crossed. The alpbabels of the third 
class are more copious and complex 
(at least 400 characters arc known), 
und soiiK* characters in s(*veral of 
the. varieties contain a dozen ar¬ 
rows crossed and twisted in every 
possible way. 

Inscriptions of the first class are 
found at Porsepolis, at Unmadan, at 
Von, and at Bchislun. With one or 
two exceptions all were engraved by 
tximmand of Darius llystasjiis or 
his son Xerxes, at the close of the 
sixth centuiy ii.c. They generally contain an invocation to an instance of tliis accuracy it may be stated that th© 
Ormiizd, followed by a statement that the building upon inscription of TiglatU Pileser 1., embracing nearly 1000 
whieh they were engi*aved was erected by that monarch, linos of “ Assyrian ” cuneiform writings, was submitted 
But the great inscription of Bchistun, erected by Darius, is under sejil to Sir Ilenry Rawlinson, Dr. Hincks, M. Oppert, 
dl’^tinguished from all the rest by being a distinctly his- and Mr. Fox Talbot, and a translation from each of these 
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scholars was laid before a committee composed of Dean 
Milman, Mr. Grotc the historian, Professor Wilson, Dr. 
Gnreton, and Sir Gardner Wilkinson. Their translations, 
thus indcpondenll/ made, vahen examined, were found to 
agree in every essential particular. In moro recent years 
very great light bos been thrown upon cnncifonn inscrip¬ 
tions by the researches and explorations of Mr. Geurgo 
Smith, whose lamented death occurred while engaged in 
this work in 1876. (** Chaldean Account of Genesis,” and 
Assyrian Discoveries,” G. Smith, Lond. 187G; Baby- 
luuiaii Literature," Sayce, Loud. 1879; “ Keilinschriftcn,” 
timtefend, 1854; “Cuneiform Inscriptions,” Kawlinson, 
Ixind. 1850.) 

CUNNXNGHAM'ZA Is a genus of Cumikicii^'e belonging 
to t))o tribe AltAUCAKUi:. There is only one species, 
Cunuinyhamin smensts, a native of Cliina and .Tapan. It 
can only be grown in England in conservatories. The 
leaves are evergreen and like those of Arancoriu. The 
male flowers are in grouped catkias; the anther'Colls are 
two to four. The ovule-bearing lamiDU is mneli shorter 
than the scale, and there are three ovules to each. The 
seeds ore snrrouiuled by a narrow wing. The tree grows 
to a height of .-10 or 40 feet. 

CXTNOB'XliZK. See Ctmbclimk. 

CU'FAB or CUPA& FI7B, a royal, jtarliamentary, 
and municipal burgh of »Scotland. 1'hc W'ord Fife is added 
to distinguish it from Cui)ar Angus and Cu)>ar Grange, 
in Perthshire. It is the county town of Fifeshire. It is 
beautifully situated hi the vale of the Kdoii, at the conflu¬ 
ence of the Lady Burn with that river, 10 in'le* west from 
St. Andrews, and has a station on the North British Rail¬ 
way, 431^ miles from Ijuiidun. It is a very ancient place, 
and consists chiefly of one long street, with some public 
bnildiiigs, a parish church, Episcopalian chapel, several 
ini’oting- houses for dissenters, and numerous schools. A 
corn-exchange, with a spire 1.H6 feet high, was erected in 
1862. The town is a very thriving one. The principal 
occupation is the manufacture of linen; there are also 
browcrics, potteries, tanneries, corn-mills, and a coach 
foe.toiy, and in the neighbourhood are several collieries. 
Cupar is included in the St. Andrews burghs. Popula¬ 
tion of the royal burgh, 4916; of the parliamentary burgh, 
5010. In ancicut times Cupar was a stronghold of tlic 
MacdufTs, thanes of Fife. The patrimonial est.atc of tbo 
famous Scotti.sh poet. Sir David Lindsay of the Mount, 
was within a short distance of the town; and on a verdant 
esplunudo, still called the “Play Field,” was acted, in 1555, 
his witty drama of the Three Estates,” u popular satire 
on the priesthood, which undoubtedly hastened the religious 
revolution of the period. Cupar was the birthplace of l/trd 
Chancellor Campbell, whose father was the parish minister. 
The Scotch proverb, “ They that will to Cupar maun t 
Cupar,” referring to the determination of people to go to 
law, originated in the fact that Cupar was u seat of justice. 

C0"PAK or CUPAR AKGUS, a town of Scotland 
partly in the county of i*erth and partly in that of Forfar, 
situated on tlie Isla, a tributary of tlic Tay, 13 miles 
N.N.E. of Pertli, and 468^ from London. Its chief manu¬ 
facture is linen goods, and it has some trade in timber. 
It is popularly known as “ the capital o’ the How,” from 
its position in the valley of Strathmore. On the site of s 
Roman camp ore the mins of a monastery founded in 
1164 by Malcolm IV. Dnnsinanc Hill is about 5 mile 
south-west of Cupar. Population, 2154. 

CUPSU.A'TION. SeeAHHAYtNCi. 

CU'PZD (Lat cupido^ desire), in Latin mythology, th 
god of love, represented by the poets as a child, usually 
armed with l)ow and arrows, or playing with a butterfly, ir 
allusion to his amour with Psyche. Cupid is held to b 
the child of Venus, goddess of love. But both Amor an( 
Cupido oi'o merely Latin names for Ekos, a purely Orect 
conception. Sec that article therefore. 


CU'POLA, a roof like an inverted “ cup ” (Late Larin 
cupo, a cup), os its name implies: that is, a small Domk. 
rho word now seems becoming limited to the curved roof 
)f a turret or suiall apartment, especially if it is borne on 
nllars, instead of (like the dome) on a “ drum.” 

CUPPING is of two kinds: one by which some blood 
H taken away, generally simply termed cupping; the other 
vheii no blood is abstracted, which is accordingly termed 
Iry-cupping. The preliminary steps of the operation are 
.he same in both cases. The part to which it is intended 
.0 apply the cupping-glasses is washed with warm water, 

>r a warm cloth is merely applie<l to it, in order to attract 
>luod to the part. A small ^11-shapcd glass, a portion of 
.ho air of which has been expelled by bolding it for an 
instant over the flame of a spirit-lamp, is immediately 
applied to the s|)ot w'hich has been prepared. 'J'lie usual 
amount of pressure on the part being diminished, the blood 
hows to the part, and produces distension of the vessel 
and elevation of the surface, as well as a purple or livid 
olour. If it bo intended to take away blood, tbecnpplng- 
;la.ss is speedily removed, and tlicn an instrument called a 
bcnriflcator, coiitmning a number of lancets, sbnictimes as 
many as twenty, ig applied, and made to act so as to inflict 
u corresponding numl^r of incisions on the skin and sub¬ 
jacent vessels. Thu air Is ouce mure cohaustcil from the 
;l.is8, which is replacc'd over tlie part Kcurified, and the 
!>lood flows into tlio cup. Where dry capping only is in- 
ended, the glasses may be permitted to ruinmn on the skin 
'or a few moments, and replaced five or six times with a 
little variation of their position, in order to prevent the 
skill from being hurt by their pressure. 

Cupping, by which blood is abstracted, is used either 
where general bleeding is unnece.ssary, or as supplementary 
to it, for the removul of congestions or local aQ'cctions. It 
is .malogons to the use of leeches, over whicli, however, 
when the situation of the part admits of the application of 
the glasses, it has many advantages. 

Another and must iniporlaiit application of cupping is 
the prevention by its means of the absorption by the general 
system of poisonous fluids from wounds. For this jmrpose 
anything by which a partial vacumn over the wounded part 
can be produciHl will answer, such us a wine-glass, tumbler, 
or tea-cup, with a smooth margin, from which the air bos 
been |)arliully expelled by holding it for u muincut over u 
lighted candle.. 

CU'PRITS nr RUBY COPPRR is sulraxide of (top¬ 
per, Cti^O. It is of brilliant ruby red colour (whence the 
name ruby cupper). The crystals when fresh are trans¬ 
parent and claret red by transmitted light, but they soon 
tornisli when exposed to the light. The mineral has a 
specific gravity of uliout‘6; hurdiiess, 3*5 to 4; it crystal¬ 
lizes in the cubic system. Earthy varieties are sometimes 
called fife-ore, and a beautiful variety with acicular crys¬ 
tals, found in Cornwall, is called calchotrichUe or hair- 
coj)p&r. It is a useful ore of copper, and is found in toler¬ 
able abundance in Cornwall, at Clicssy near Lyons, In the 
Ural Mount.iins, and at various places in Chili and Peru. 

CU'PULX, iu botany, a kind of cup or involucre sur¬ 
rounding certain kinds of fruit, and composed of bracts 
more or less grown tugutbor. In the oak tlic cup of the 
acnm is the eupule; in the hazel nut it is the husk; in 
tbo beech and cbc'stiiut, the prickly shell; and in the hum- 
beam, tlie lobed bract. 

CXJPULIFRRAE! is an ordtT of plants belonging to 
the Monociilamydkac (series Uniscxuales). From other 
orders of the series it is distinguished briefly by the iuflor- 
csceneu of the male flowers, be'ng generally a calkin; the 
perianth small or wanting; the ovary willi two or three 
cells, ouch with two ovules; no perispei'm; a superior 
radicle, and simple leaves. 

Bcntham and Hooker divide the Cupuliferoe into three 
tribes—viz. Betulese, Corylese, and Quorcincse. la the 
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Betuleffi tlto male catkin iii ponduloiiR, and its flowers have 
generally four segments In tlio perianth, and two or four 
staiiiens. The female flowers are arranged in a spike, with 
the scales OTcrlappi^; tlicro are two or threo flowers 
under each brucl; the perianth is wanting; ovary two* 
celled, with one ovule in each cell; and two styles. Tlie 
fruit is a small, compressed nut. I'liis tribe contains two 
genera—Itctula (birch) and Alnus (alder). 

The Coryleffi have the male flowers in a peudulons eat* 
kin, with no perianth; and three or several stamens spring¬ 
ing fmni a rcceptaclo adnata to the bract. The iiiflur- 
csccnci* »»f tlic female flowers is spicate, excejit in Corylns, 
when it is a cupituluni; tiie perianth is adnate to the 
ovary, which has two cells, with ow. ovule in each; th<*ri5 
are two styles or style-branches. The CuryJeaj cun tains 
four genera—Caipiims (hornbeam), Ostryopsis, Osti^'u 
(Jiop liornbemn), and Oorylus (lia/.cl). 

Tho Querciticte have the male flowers arnuigcd in cat¬ 
kins (Qucrcus), or in upright spikes (Cjistnnopsis and 
Oustanua), or (in Kagus) in a capilulunt, or one to three 
together. The perianth of llie male flower lias from four to 
six lobes, and tlicre arc several staiiieus. Female flowers 
are aiTuiigcd In a spike, or two or (lirtT ^-ogetlicr. uiid are 
surrounded by an hivolucre of overlapping bracts. 'J'he 
ovary is generally three-ccllcd, with two ovules in each 
cell, Tlie involucro in the fruit of the acorn) forms 
a cup or altogether incloses it. This tribe Includes 
Quer(*us (oak), Caslanupsis, ('ostancui (sweet chestnut), 
and Fagns (heecli). 

CU'RARZNli. This is an alkaloid forming the 
active princijdii of the Ururi jxd.son, obtained from a 
species of Strychmis, and used by the Indians of South 
AiiKuicu for jiuisouing their arrows. It is not dangerous 
when taken internally, hut when injected into the blood it 
is rapidly fatal. Tho Indians eat with inipmuty the flesh 
of animals kilted by these poisoned arrows in hiiuting. It 
is a yellowisli j)owder, rather deliquuMamt and hitter. It is 
soluble in wab?r and alcohol, but insoluble hi ether. Cura- 
rinc foiins bitter halts witli acids, but the formula is not 
defliiitoly known. It paraly/ii’s tho nerves of motion, 
without aflecting those of sensation, and h:is tliereforc 
)>eeu proposiid us un antidote to stiy'cbnine. 

CURAS'SOW is the general name given to certain of 
the game birds (Gau.in-ik), forming the family Crocido?. 
These birds are natives of Mexico and South America, and 
several of them rival the Turkey in magnitude. Tho hind 
toe, instead of being urticnlatcd high on the tarsus, u.i is 
usual in the Gallium, is on a level with tho rest, and adapts 
the feet for arboreal habits. Tlie legs are spurless. The 
t>ul is ample, and comjioiw^d of stiff feathers. In several 
Hpocies the windpipe makes one, two, or even three dM‘p 
folds between the skin and muscles of the breast before 
passing into the cavity of tho chest, 'i'lie Ciavidie have 
a stout arched bill of moderate length, with the nostrils 
pierced neai* the base of the nppnr mandible, usually in a 
sort of cero somewhat resembling that occurrhig in tho 
pigeons. Their wings are short and rounded. I'hesc birds 
reside in the luxuriant forests of tropical America. They 
live chiefly on the ground, as their power of flight is rather 
limited, wliich indeed is shown by the fonn of the wings. 
Tlieir ilcbh in delicacy and whiteness surpasses that of 
the fowl or turkey. In many parts tif South America 
these valuablo birds have been long ago reclaimed. Tcm- 
minck states that th(>y were onco nt least thoroughly 
acclimati'zod in Holland, where they proved as prolific 
in their domestie state os common poultry. Tho estah- 
lishment, however, in which this h:ui been effected was 
broken up by the civil lumnnotiuns which followed in the 
train of the FVench Revolution. 

The Common Cnrassow, or Hocco (^Crax aleator)., is 
nearly us large as a turkey, uica.suring about 3 feet in 
total length. It is of a shining black colour, exhibiting 


purple and grticn tints according to the direction in which 
tlie light falls upon Its feathers; the belly and tml-coverts 
arc white. The bill in this bird is stout and black, but 
the basal half of both mandibles is occupied by a large 
yidlow cere, and the eyes are .surrounded by a naked skin 
of tho same colour. Tho feathers of tlie top and buck of 
the head are elongated and curlud, forming a enrious crest, 
which the bird can raise at pleasure. This species is a 



* Common Curassow'(lector). 

< 

native of Guiana and Brazil They build their ucbts in 
the trees, foi*ming them ex.tcrnally of branches intcrla(w?d 
with tho stilks of hcrbiwcous plants, and lining them in¬ 
ternally with leavo.s. They generally lay hut 0 U(;e a year, 
during tho rainy wsison, tho number of their eggs being 
from six to eiglit. Tliey arc nearly as largo a.s tliose of a 
Turkey, and of a white colour. Another species of this 
genus, Crax glohiceray extends as far north as Mexicio. 

The Galeatcd Gurassow ( Ouraxpaux'i) is distinguished 
by the shape of its bill, which is short, strong, compreHsed, 
vaulted, convex, and diluted at the haso of the upper 



Galeated Cnrassow {Ouraxptiuxi). 


mandible into a hard tubercle of a bliush colour and pyri¬ 
form Bha|>ti. This tubercle is larger in the male than in 
the female. Tlio nostrils aro basal and bidden. Tho bead 
is covered witli short and close-set feathers. The tarsi 
ore long and smooth. This Cnrassow is about the size of 
a small hen-turkey. Its general colour is brilliant block, 
except the abdomen and under tail-covcrts, which arc 
white, us are also tho tips of Uic tail feathers. The legs 
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are red; the heud and neck ore clothed with ehort velvety 
feathers. This species is a native of Mexico, and associates 
in large companies, perching upon the trees. The neat is 
generally made on the grotbd. 

Crax and Oarax, tho latter being also called Mitu and 
Panxiy are tho two principal genera of the Cracina:, a sub¬ 
family of the Cracid®. This family has two other suh- 
families, Penelopins (guan) and Orco]diasinsc. The latter 
subfamily contains only one genus and species, (lie Moun¬ 
tain Curassow (^Oreopha^la derbiamm^ which inhabits 
Guatemala, and is very rare and little known. 

CU^RATX (from Lat. curo^ 1 take care of), in the 
Church of Engird, a clergyman licensed by the bisliop or 
ordinary, who is engaged to assist tho incumbent, rector, 
or vicar in the performance of divine H'nnce. Having no 
lixed estate in the curacy, ho may ho removed at the pleas¬ 
ure of his superior. Formerly there wore perpHual cnratM^ 
not dependent on the rector, but supportod liy a part (»f tlic 
tithes or otlierwise. This title is now disused, having been 
superseded by that of vicar, 

CTJZUk'TOR (from Lat. enra, eare). Curators, in an¬ 
cient Koine were public officers of'various kinds, particularly 
after the time of Augustus, who established several officurs 
with this title (Suet. Augustus,” cap. ;-J7). Tho title 
is also given to the keepers of eolleotious in Tnuseiims. 

Curator is also tl^e name of the person, in tho Uoniau 
system, who was appointed to protect persons in their 
<ioa1higs who were above the age of puberty and nndcr that 
of twenty-five years. On nttuiuing the age pulK*rty, 
whicli was fourteen, a youth could act without ..hc interven¬ 
tion of a tutor; but tliough he had thus attained full legal 
capacity, it was considered that he still required protection, 
and this was given liim by a Lex Prxtoria, the date of which 
is uncin'tain. It is as old as the time of Plautus, who alludes 
to it in a comedy. 'I'hc effect of this law was to divide all 
inalcH into two classes, those above twenty-five years of age 
and those below, the latter being jaimetiines called miuorcs 
or miuors. The chief object of the law was to protect inmors 
Against fraud. 

lu ScottiKh law the name curator is given to any person 
w’ho is appointed by the (’ourt «»f Kession tho guardian of 
A minor above the age of puberty, hut wdio has not athiiiied 
majority, and also to the appointed gnardiaii of an idiot, 
11 ie powers and duties of curators vaiy with the nature of 
their apiioiutment. See also Guaudiak. 

CU&'CAS. Sec PimouiG Nirr. 

CtURCfDliXON'XDJE. See Wk]cvii.s. 

CUR'eUMA, a genus of plauts belonging to tlie order 
SciTAMiNKifK and tribe Ziiigiberc®. The Kpecles are stem- 
lesH plants with tuberous roots; the fiowers are of a dull 
yellow or reddish colour, arranged in spikes, with concave 
bracts. Tlie calyx is tubuhu' with three teeth ; the corolla 
lios six lobes, of which ouo is expanded into a lip; the 
iilument of tho stamen is petal-likc, it lias three lobes, and 
the middle lobe bears a two-spurred ontlier. 

Curcuma Ztdoaria (broad-lnaved turmeric) is the 
Zedoarin rotunda of the shops. Tho tubers of this plant 
nrc aromatic, and are used by the Hindus not only us a 
stimulating condimeut and a medicluc, but as a perfume. Its 
sensible properties are much like thoso of ginger, but not 
so powerful. It is employed in Die East in coses of disease, 
as colic, cramp, torpor, &c., where stimulants urn iisc'fiil. 
It is a native of Bengal, Chino, and various other parts of 
Asia, and of the Asiatic Islands. 

Curcuma iferu}»^e/(zcdoary), tho Zedoaria tonga of the 
shops, is only n variety. 

Curcuma rubescens is a uativn of Bengal. All tho parts 
of tho plant liavoo pleasant aron:utlc smell when the plant 
is bruised. Tho pendulous tubers of this and several other 
species of Curcuma yield starch, and are employed by the 
natives for preparing arrow-root. In Travancore it forms 
tho principal diet of the natives. 


Curcuma Amada (Mango j^gcr) Is a native of BcngaL 
It is used for the same pui*posn as ginger. 

Curaima hncorhlza grows in thi> forests of Bahor. It 
has remarkably long tubers, often a fpot in length, of a palo 
yellow inside, and they pniduco an excellent ui'row-root. 

Curcuma angustifoUa is a native of tlie forests of 
India from the banks of tho I^ma to Xagpur. Its tubers 
yield an exct'Ilenl arrow-raot, and are found at the end of 
lieshy fibres which meet together, forming a crown. 

Ctfrc07na louga (the common tunneric) is cultivated all 
over India. It is oecasioually wild, and it is also exten¬ 
sively cultivated in China, .lava, Malaeoa, and in Bengal, 
prospering in a moist but not swauqiy soil. The Chinese 
sort is most esteemed, rather on mutount of its superior 
richuoss in colouring tnuUer than from any other cause. 
Turmeric jwjssesses an acrid volatile oil and a colouring 
matter. It is used on aee^nmt of the latter piinciplo as a 
dye. As a chemical lest it is employed to detect alkalies, 
its yellow colour being turned reddish-brown. The volalil<^ 
oil gives it aromatic qualities, which render it useful to 
})crsonH of languid habit whose digestion is difficult and 
wliose cireuliiiioii is slow. It is of sniiic importance as a 
dye; hut it is as a I'omliment, both in tho East and in this 
country, that it merits notice, as it is an inp-edlcnt in all 
curry ysiwdera and cuiTy pastes. 

CUK'FSW (Fr. cnucre-Jhi, cover fire) is the tenn 
ajipliod to a signal, given generally by ringing a hell at 
eiglit o'clock, to the inhabitants of a towni to cover uj) Ihclr 
fires and put out their liglits. It is generally Bnpp(»Kcd 
that tho eurfow was inti-oduced into England by William 
the Conqueror, who exacted severe penalties from any who 
failed to comply with this regulation. It was, howe,vor, a 
common practic'<i throughout Europe long before this, and 
possibly existed in England, though not generally carried 
out. In limes when must houses were of wood, and the 
liru was placed in the middle of the fimw, it w.as a most 
necCbsaiy regulation as u precaution against fire. The 
euvfew-hcll is still rung in many places in England, though 
the regulation as to fire is of course* no longer enforced. 

CU'RIA was an ancient division of tho cilisons of 
Rome. 'I'en‘families t(» a gen* (clan), ten genien to a 
<mria (warti), ten curioi to tho ctoiiimunity; such was the 
general Latin ydun, soon, of course, outgrown when Ruino 
began to acquire numbers and power. The whole state of 
Rome was then divided into three tribes (bo fur us Uio 
burgesses were concerned—for tho existence of a larg<* 
body without the franchise, tho plebs, must never bo <»ver- 
looked), ami eacb tribe was made up of ten curl®. The 
eoiuitiu, or general assembly, was at first by curl®, called 
twice a year, unless ftw spix^isil purposes, and the vote 
was taken by heads. Wlieu the phdielans were, after long 
struggles, admitted to the curi®, tho enmitia euriata were 
restricted to legislativo fonnal acts, and matlers affecting 
the gentes or clans. The real pow'cr now pjisbed to the 
comitia centnriata. See Comitta. 

CURIA'TII, a noble hunily of Allia, selected to end by 
single combat the long contest with Kome. Three of the 
Ouriatii met three fd the lioman Horalli, and after a iicreo 
struggle (described under JItiKATii) tlie Curiatii all per- 
islied, but om* Roman remained alive. Alba, therefore, 
.accepting the judgment as from tho gods, loyally sub- 
milted to the younger city. 

CUR'IiSW (Aumeuivs nrqvafu»\ a common British 
l>ird, is one of tlie largest of the snipe family (Sculoparid®), 
the female me.'usnring upwards of 2 feet In length, the mule a 
few inches h-ss. It is of a brown colour, with the edges of (ho 
feathers whitish and the mmp white; the lower surface is 
white or Jieaily so, with the breast pale brown, and the 
n(‘ck and breast streaked with daik browiL Tlie bill, which 
is long and considerably curved downwards, is brown, and 
llic lUiked part of tho long slender legs is jmlc blue. 

During the late autumn and winter the curlew frequents 
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thfi sea-sliore, where it finds an abuinUnco of small Crus¬ 
tacea, worms, and other marine untmuls; hut at the approach 
<if spring it migrates inland, and nsuallj in a northerly 
direction, to breed upon tlio moors and hills. The nest 
consists of u few dry leaves and siinilnr materials brouglit 
together in a tuft of heibugo, and in this the eggs, four in 
number, are laid. They are of a pear-shape, and arc gen¬ 
erally' placed with the smaller ends togutlier. Our (K>mmon 
curlew is generally distributed in all parts of the Old World. 
A noiirlysillied KjicciesiK thcWbimbrcl(AtimeM(t/«;>/(icrr>puff). 
Tlic name Stone Curlew is often given to the common 
TiiiCK-KNiCU {iEdiciiemuit crepiiam^ 

CURI.ING is a favourite and well-known Scotch game, 
played on the ieu with round stones, weighing about eio or 
40 lbs., of which each player has a pair. Tlic object, of 
tile game is to hurl thesis to an assigned ]>oiui or mark, 
called a tee —the player who gets his stone nearest lliib 
point securing so many marks, of which a certain number, 
usually 31, is culled the game. On the skill displayed by 
the players in placing their own stones in favourable posi¬ 
tions, or in driving those of their opponents out of them, 
deponds nearly all the interest of the game, and yet the. 
keetmess with which the rival sides contend for victory is 
perhaps unparalleled in North Britain. The rules of the 
game arc n*gnlatcd by the Caledonian Curling Club. 

CtJR'RAGH, a large plain belonging to the ^'overnmont 
eoiituiiiing bOOO acres of fine pasture land. It is situated 
in the county of Kildare, Ireland, and contains an im- 
]>ertant military camp, and the finest rare-cuurse in (he 
kingdom. It has l>eei] a place of assembly and probably 
a race-course from very aueient times. Popularly it is 
sujipost^d 1(» have been granted as common land by St. 
Bridget, who had received it from the King of I.cinster, 
hut there <;an he no doubt it had been used as a common 
long before this. The Cuiragh has been the scene of 
numerous battles. In 1234 Lord OeofTroy dc Monte 
Marisco defeated the Karl of rembruke, th<> former being 
viceroy of Ireland at the time, and in HOG the Irish under 
the Prior of Connell were routed by the English. Jt was 
the place of gathering for the Irish volunteers in 1780. 
In 1804 about 30,000 United liishmon assembled here, 
and at the time of the Crimean War the English government 
chose it as the site of un encampment. 

CUR'RAN, JOHN PHIL'POT, a famous wit and 
orator, was horn at Newmarket, near Cork, on 24th July, 
1750. lie was sent to Trinity College, Uuhlin, and after 
taking his ^I.A. degi*cc ho went to London and entered 
the Middle Temple (l773), and two years afterwards was 
called to the Irish bur. He speedily acquired considerable 
reputation by his able, witty, and saicaslic speeches, and 
rapidly advanced in his prufes.sion. hi 1788 In* w'os in.adc 
king's counsellor, and obtained a scat in Parliament, where 
he became one of tlie warmest and ablest opponents of the 
poliity of the govemnieut towai'ds Ireland. lie strongly 
advocated Catholic Emancipation, and was bitterly opposed 
to tbc Union. In 1800 be was made master of the roils 
for Leluiid, which post he filled until 1813, when he re¬ 
tired on a pension of £3000 and came to London, where 
lie remained uutll his death on 14th October, 1817. Ui.s 
fame as an orator rests mainly un the speeches made by 
him in dufenee of the accused in the various state trials 
held between 1701 and 3803. His legal knowledge waj 
not profound, and his most succes.sful pleadings consisted 
in powerful appeals to the emotions. Curnm is, however, 
best remembered for his wit and ^iety. (See Life of 
CuiTan,” by his son, W. H. Curran, 1818, and “Curran’s 
Speeches,” 1805, 1808, 1845.) 

CUR'&ANT, a well-known hardy fruit, produced by 
two hpeeies of the gcuns Kibes. The one, Jiibes ruhrvm. 
is remarkable for the mixture of sweet and acid in its fruit, 
and for the beauty of its semitransparent red or white 
hevries. In the fruit of Itihea niyrum (the black curraut) 


a powerful and ugrtieuhle aromatic principle takes the place 
of acidity. The red currant is a native in north and tem¬ 
perate Europe, including Great Britain, Siberia, and British 
North Anicriea. It was unknowif to the Greeks and Romans, 
and w'as but little cultivated in England in the time of 
Gerard, at the end of the sixteenth century. It a(*quircd 
tbc name “currant” from its resemblance to tbc imported 
Corinthian giape (see below). The black (niiruiit is indi- 
geiiouK in Europe and Asia, extending further south than 
the red currant, even to north Italy, Armenia, and the wesL- 
eni Ilimuluyas. I’ho red-flowered currant of our giu'dciis 
i^liibes sangnineum') is a native of North America. Its ben'ies 
are insipid, hut nut poisonous, os so commonly Htip|K)sed. 

CITR'RANTS, of the grocers' shops, are the dried berries 
of a small kind of grape, cliiefly cultivated in the Morea and 
the Ionian Islands. They wore originally called “ corinths,” 
as they were imported cliiL'lly from Corinth, and this word 
was c<»mipted into currants. It is from six to seven years 
after tlte planlation has been fonned before it yields any 
produce, consequently the cultivation requires a gi’cat deal 
of capital. Tint crop is liable to he injured by rain during 
the ingathering, and is thus of a precarious character. 
Currants are in exliaisive demand in the United Kingdom, 
for when ml.xcd witli flour and suet they fonn a very agree¬ 
able food. The quantity imported in 1883, almost entirely 
from Greece and the Ionian Islands, was 1,020,5(>G cwts., 
value XI,410.442. The customs duty is In. j>er ewL 

CURRENCY. Sec Monky. 

CUR'ltENT is the term used to describe the coii- 
linuouH motion of a portion of water through a larger 
mass of the same fluid, such as in the ocean or sen. 

Cun’cnts arc of two kinds—drift and stream. The first 
are those that may ailse from any temporary or periodical 
cause, and having little depth or force are easily checked. 
Streams, on the <»ther hand, arc generally constant and 
])emtanenl, frequently following a course of tliousands of 
miles, and flowing along with an immeuso volume at great 
depths. Tiicy depend on the fixed physical configuration 
of the globe, their direction, force, and rapidity being 
controlled by the relationship held by land, water, and 
tein[>eruture to each other. Thus there is a tendency in 
the case of ocean streams for an upi>er current of warm 
water to flow from the equator towards cither pole, and 
for an under current of cold water to flow hack from tho 
arctic and antarctic {ades to the equator. But in actual 
fact this simple arrangement is modified by numerous 
causes, such as the couiiguratiou of the land and tho 
influence of the continents in producing variations of 
temperature, while periodical winds, submarine hills, and 
alterations in the level of the ocean bottom ore always 
nfrectiiig more or less the direction and rapidity of the conrst* 
of currents. Many arc, however, sufficiently regular to bo of 
great value in navigation, and to have a powerful permanent 
influence on climate. In inclosed seas evaporation plays 
a great part in setting up streams. This is illustrated in 
such a sea os the Mediterranean, where there Is a steady 
inflow of s.a1t water from the Atlantic into the Moditer- 
rutieau through the Slnuts of Gibraltar, while it is pretty 
certain tlsat there is an equally strong under current 
flowing outwards. This deep enrrent is iuteusely salt. 

The Red Sea is also u case in point. Notwithstanding 
that a strong uun*cnt sets in from the Arabian Sea at the 
rate of about 20 miles a day, the water at the northern end 
is about 2 feet lower than at tho southern end. Thero 
must, then, be an under eurreut flowing oatwards, or tbo 
sea would become brine. 

The chief cuiTcnts of tbc Atlantic are known os tbn 
Equal 01 iol, Brazil and Guinea currents, the Gulf Strkam, 
and the Avc.lic. or Polar current, which carries icebergs 
from tlic coasts of Greenland and Labrador oven beyond 
tho licaled watiirs of the Gulf Stream. Those of tho 
I’aeiflc are less defined. They include the Black Stream 
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of Japan, which coircnponds to the Gulf Stream of the 
Atlantic, the south polar current in the South TaciHc 
bringing cold water along tlie wostcru coiu*t of South 
America, reversing the o])lration of the Gulf Stream on 
Europe, and the Mozambique current in the Indian Ocean, 
whicli proceeding towards the pohu* regions flows along 
tluj 15081 coast of Africa, and contiimes with a gentle stream 
of warm water towards the Antarctic Ocean, und a counter 
current of <5old water towards the north. 'Khis is Hum¬ 
boldt's current. The term is also applied to tint motion of 
the winds through the atmosphere. See Atlantic Ocean ; 
lliHCAY, Bay ok ; Ocean. 

. Sco Klkctuicity. 

CUKRY POWDSR, a condiment composed of tui*- 
meric, coriauder seed, ginger, and cayenne jK-pper. 'I'o 
these salt, cloves, cardamoms, cinnamon, cmions, garlic, 
an d scra ped cocna-mit me often added. 

CARRYING, See Leathkiu 

CtTRSORXA is 11 section of OitTiioi'i'KRA, foi-ming 
only one family, Blatddffi (tlocKUoACiiKH). The body is 
ovate and depressed. The head is retracted into the pro- 
thorax. The antennsc arc long and hlemlcr. The nnder wings 
arc folded longitudinally only. The tegmina aix* coriaceous. 

CUR'TXUB, BCSTT US, the hero of one of the most 
famous of the Komuii myths. He was u Sabine, but 
heartily joined with Romo on the w'oldiiig together of the 
two nations. In n.c. .‘t(»2 there was an earthquake in tlic 
forum, and the soothsayers declared tliat the fissure it left 
could be filled up only by tlirowing into it UonTe’s greatest 
treasure, whereupon Cuitius, crying out Inat “ Romes 
greatest treasure was a brave citizen,” leaped us he was, in 
full armour and on horseback, into the ithosm, w hich closed 
above his h(‘ad. 

CUR'TIUS RUFUS, QUINTUS. has given us the best 
aecuunt of Alcxandisr the Great He wnitts under Vespasian, 
about 70 A.D., and nvaihd lums(.*]f of the best sources of 
information on his subject, now lost. Of the ten books com- 
])osing the work eight reiimiu, but in an incomplete Rtat<% 
Curtius is more interesting than the other principal autho¬ 
rity for Alexander, Arrian (who wrote under Nervn, a.d. 
06), but us far as cmi be tested Arrian is more accuraU*. 
Both tlie one and the other were namiting events whiel 
oceurred ueiu-ly four centuries before, and in that age of 
the world the n'curds existing in their day must have been 
very sisanly and unreliable. 

CURVR A curve is a line which lias curvaiitre. If 
a point moves in a plane witli a cunliimal change of direc- 
ti»)n ac(*uiding to some regular law, it describes a curve; 
and according as the moving jioint changeH direction more 
or less rapidly, it describes a line whicli is said to be more 
or loss curved. 

Two points, a and a, are describing two curves, the 
direction of motion ut a and a being a t and a t. That 
the first enrvo is mure curved than the second wo may 
easily see; and if wc wished to give some notion of the 
comparative dogive of curvatuio, we might proceed thus:*— 
Meuauro off cqnal arcs A it and a 6, Bay of one inch, fron 
each cune; oscortoln the direction b y and b r, fron 
whicli A and « arc proceeding when they arrive at it and 
b, and measure tho angles b y t and 6 v f. If wo fin< 
the first to be twice as gicat us the second, then the phe¬ 
nomenon by which we recognize curvature (uliange of direc¬ 
tion) is twice as great in tins first as in the second. Hence 
we say that tho curvature of tho first is twice as great as 
that of the second. 

This gives only a rough idea; the mure accurate method 
is to draw such circles as will nearly coincide with tho 
curves at tho points to be examined, and to consider tliem 
ns more or less curved according as tbo circles are smaller 
or larger. 

Those curves are sud to bo of the same species in which 
the motion of the describing point is regulated by the same 


nathcmaticnl law. Thus the general law of the circle is, 
hat all its points am equidistant from a given point. This 
law is the ehnmcterlstic of ilio species; one circlo is dis- 
inguished from amitlior by the length uf tho constant 
distance supposed in the law of formation. 

And ill like manner ns 0, or nothing, is classed under 
rlK5 general name of number or quantity, so the straight 
.iue itself (or the line without curvature) is, in algebra, 
s])okeii of under the general term euri^c. The path of the 

\- 




point IB called the focus of its curve; and when tho locus is 
expressed by aii algebraical formula this is said to be tlK5 
tf^nalion to the enree. If the equation is W'orked out to 
any value it will give som(5 one position of the moving jtoint, 
and when tho position of tho. point is thus found for several 
values of the equation the locwt can bo delineated, or the 
cnrv«‘ < un be described, as thus for thn Pauabola: —A 
pnmbola is a curvH5 which Is the locus of a point moving 
ill suoli a way that its disLauco from a given fixed point is 
always equal to its distance from a given fixed line iiicas- 
nrod perpendicularly. The equation satisfying this defini¬ 
tion is ;/* = 4aar (a being the p(5rpendicular distance bt;- 
tweon the fixed ^Miint and tho fixed lino, and x and y being 
Co-<»n.i>iNATK.s). 

It may ho convenitmt to ennmorato the chief curves 
•nsually dcsorilHjd and analyzed, an account of most of which 
will be found in this work under tiieir respective headings. 
They are—Circlo, Ellip.se, llypcrbiJa, Parabola (the four 
conic sect ions); Cissoid, Conchoid, Triscctrix, Lcinniscata, 
Cycloid, Hminoiiic, Troclioidal (including several varieties); 
(Curves of Sini*s (see Sines, &c., Cuiivks of); Logarith¬ 
mic (or Exponential), Spiral, Litnus, Quadratrix, Catenary, 
Tractor y, Tra ctrix, and the Ovals of Cassini. 

CUR'WKN, RSV. JOHN, a dissenting iniiiisler, and 
the son of a dissenting minister, was born in IH Hi at Heck- 
muiidwike, Yorkshire. In 18'Pi he became acquainted witli 
Miss Glover, the daughter of a clergyman atNorwicli, who 
look an intei-est in teaching, and learned from lier a new 
muHicul notation which she )md invented. This he improved 
into the well-known Tonic Sr>J.-KA system. He iva not 
u special musician, but he saw os n minister the value of 
the now simple notation for Sunday school work, and with 
that view devoted himself to its impruveiiicut. lii 1844 
his ministerial duties led him to Plaistow, and here, close 
to London, he was able to work more vigoroc^y at the new 
notation, with a result whicli wa-H aBtotiishiug. He wax 
ultimately (in 1864) forced to relinquish his profession for 
the new and absorbing work, whii'h took tho dimensions of 
a national movement; and this he gladly did for tlie cause 
of religion, education, and social life. Hundred« of classes 
for tho study of tonic sol-fa grew up, and thousands of 
pco{ile were by it inatle able to sing fiom note who only 
could sing by ear before. It is not perhaps too nmeh to 
say tliat the simplicity of the new system Ims done more 
tlnm anything witliin the pre.sent century to spread a taste 
for music among the mass of tlic English people. Although 
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imiBicians nvc imtiirully inclined to fnvoor tlic more ^rsjdiio 
“htaff iiotiition.” the new S 3 ’stL‘iii is fmmd to bo infinite!)' 
easier to the beginner, (-nrwen died in May, 18S0. Ilia 
li/e. by bia Bon. d. S. Ounven, appeared in 1HK2. 

CUSP (Lftt. a pointed end), n uiatliematieal 

term used wljere two brandies of the saine or diiTerunt 
curves appear to end in a jKiint. Thus, in a jiartiiil eclipse 
of tlie snn, the Ixirders of the sun and moon make cusps at 
their points of iutcrseclion, and the muon is always cus]ii‘d 
except at lliC full. Tn art the term is applied to the points 
tenjiiiiuting the internal curves of the trrfoiled, cinijnefoilcjl, 
^c., hesids of pointed arch-windows. »Sef< the plates on 
KNaiTHii Catiikdual AiMJniTmrruuK. 

CUS'SO, See Kousho. 

CUS'TARD-APPLE is llie general name for species 
of the genus Anono. Many <d them are more eonnnonly 
known under oilier names, such as Sweet-sop, Sonr-sop, 
Oherimoycr. The common ciistaid-apple is the fruit of the 
Amma reticulata^ a native of the VVesf Judies. Tt is ctil- 
fivaled also in all tropical e^Mintiies, and is naturalized in 
Angola and India. In the latter eonnlrv it is known os 
the ‘‘ bullock's heart.” Tin; yelhavisli jmlp is nt»t relished 
ns much ns that of uOut speeltis. 

In the genns Anona the calyx is very minute; the 
Btainens are numerous, with linear anthers, surmounted 
with an oval crest; the ovaries arc iiiirneroiis, partly 
nuiled, and in the ripe fruit lM‘coming fused t(»gelhcr to 
form a rounded fleshy fniit. Sec- Anoxati:.!-:. 

CUSTOM. The extent to wliich the less progressive 
communities of the world arc ruled by custom is only low 
beginning to be 2 >erceived, and a Jorge part of the m w 
acienco of Sociolog)' (n name we owe to Corate) is takem up 
with the collecUoii of materials and beginnings of classi- 
iicaliouH of customs and ceremonies. The develojiment of 
law and of society will by this means be tracked, and tlioso 
firm principles of natnre underlying the :issociatinn of man 
in communities may cveiilunlly bo evolved and clearly stated 
which already are dimly fell. One of the most brilliant 
and successful investigators in this wide field, Sir Henry 
Maine. Jays down in his “Village Communities” (Loud. 
3rd edit., 1870) that “authority, custom, or cliaiice are. 
the great sources of law in primitive communities as wo 
know them, not contract,” and he gives an instance of tlie 
growth of a custom as to water-right in India (the water 
being brought to the villages by the English government) 
clearly traced and ree.orded from its beginnings, and regu¬ 
lating the allotment of the water, which in more advanced 
communities >vouId havis liccn cflocted by a law. 

It is necessary in the few remarks which the nature of 
the subject permits to be given in tbis jdace—for all that 
can bo done is t-o direct tbe inquirer lo the best sources of 
information and to indicate the field of inquir}*—first to 
define a law. A law, then, is a <'ommand addressed by a 
sovereign to a subject, imposing a eiuti/, and pnnisliing the 
failuro to perform it with a penally^ ami conferring u 
ritiht on certain persons to enforce its perfomiaiico or tl>c 
payment of the penalty. But the council of village ciders 
—India for ex.ample—is not sovereign, it imposes no duty, 
it gives no riglit; tlie elders simply declare what has 
been the custom; any one brooking it oflbnds not against 
any other's but agaiiist the whole community. All 

bow to the custom. In tlie case of the above-named 
wat(*r-right, the elders with all gravity determined what 
the custom would have beau f Further, the custom hav¬ 
ing an almost ixdigluus sanctily, breaches of custom are 
nearly uuknow'n. 

E. B, Tyler's “Primitive Culture” and bis “Early 
History of Mankind” (I^ndon, 2nd edit,, 1870) give 
remarkablo Instances of the. power of custom; Sir John 
Lubbock's “Prebistoric Man” is strong on religions and 
marriage customs; (lomme's “Folk-lore Itclics” (Loud. 
1883) preserves valuable materials; Herbert Spencer’s 


work on “ The Principles of Sociology ” (Loud. 1876) also 
has iiitoresting accounts of the power of custom; and 
finally, Sir Henry Miunc’s “ Early Law and Custom ” (I^ond. 
1883) is at once one of the 'uest and the most recent 
wjirks on certain phases of this ever-enlarging topic. 

But custom does not reign over savage races only; It 
affects ourselves. Take the custom of house-warming, 
which exists practically universally hi this day. This, as 
Mr. (lommo shows, is no doubt a relic of the old communal 
feast, in which every villager took h*m share as of right. 
The custom, still prevalent in remote parts of England, of 
washing a new'-bom babe in W'aler wanned by Iho aid of a 
ml-hot poker, is a survival from boiling by heated stones. 
“For ordinary pnrjKises, and in ordinary circles of life, 
Hr* old way of heating has long been discarded. Tint the 
nursery at the time of eliildhirtli is not an ordinary circle 
Ilf life. To resort to the traditional means of obtaining 
the desired process of boiling is therefore a proceeding in 
strict acconi with the civcnmstnuces. It is in this way 
that folk-lore hands down lo ns the relics of primitive 
times in our own fatlierlaml.” 

The present marriage ceremonies and customs present 
sneh a mine of wealth in this respect that considerations 
of space prevent ns absolutely from entering upon them. 
The reader is therefore rcfcrrrd to the works named. 
And the like must, for the same restson, he said of iho 
deejdy interesting leligiuus customs, both those which only 
survive among savages, and those whicli survive in lato 
dovelofiinents among ourselves. 

But IIS an' cxam]ile on a large scale of the power of 
custom lo mould the w'orld, wc may lake the inheritance 
of the crown in Franc<i and in England. In France the 
Salk; Law is said to exclude females from the crown. 
But a reference to the article on that subject will show 
that the- Salic law <1ouh nothing of tbe sort. It was a enri- 
ous combinal ion of chance, developing into a custom, which 
exerted and >till exerts iliis prohibition of French femalo 
sovereigns. Then as to ourselves, with our strict hereditary 
succession, Sir Henry Maine, in one of his most inten'sting 
chapters, shows (“Early Law and Custom,” 188.3) that 
long before tbis it became settled to depend ujion primo¬ 
geniture. It appears first long prior to the Conquest in the 
form of the snccession, not of the king's eld<‘st son, but of 
the eldest male of tlie royal line—the order whielv prevailed 
tinder the. early English Bovereigns, and which prevails 
to-day in Turkey. ♦Sometimes, instead of the eldest male 
succeeding, a more capable younger brother is preferred, as 
designated by the last monarch or by some semblamm of 
popular election; and thus in England we find William II. 
and Henry I. both succiM'ding in preference to the elder 
brother, llobci*t. Females, mid descendants through females, 
are excluded; but as nations become more settled, first the 
sons of females aro admitted, and then females tlieinsclvcs. 
Thus, in England, ♦Stephen, the son of tlie Conqueror’s 
daughter, is preferred before Matilda, the danghtci of tbo 
last king; but though Matild.a herself did not reign, yet 
her son, Henry IT., succeeded. So that, on examining the 
system of succession to the crown in England up lo the 
time of Edward III., wc find that suns of kings succeed, 
and on failure of sons, not daughters, but sons of daiighters. 
In Fnmoe, on the other hand, the boub of daughters never 
suecn-d, .and the terrible Hundred Years* War that arose 
from Edward II I.’h claim to the French crown wan the result 
of this eoiifijct between the English and French custom of 
succession, the question being whether sons of daughters 
were to be preferred before male dcBe.endnnts of youngersons. 

CUSTOM-HOUSE, the building in which the liusincss 
is conduded of collecting that part of the public revenue 
wbit’li is derived from duties charged upon tlie importa¬ 
tion or exportation of mcrdiandise, and in which vessels 
arc entered and cleared, &c. In common parlance, tlm 
term custom-house has a more extensive significaHon, and 
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jH understood to embrace tho establlsbincnt by means of 
wliit'.h that branch of the public rovenue is collected and 
its regulations nro enforced. 

The principal custom-hSuse in the United Kingdom is 
situated ill Thamps Street, London, ttlM)Ut midway between 
London Bridge and the Tower. It is a large building, and 
with its spacions quay forms n coitspicuous object Irom 
the river. The cominisHioiicrs of customs, to whose control 
tho entire department is subject, hold tbelr daily sittings 
here, and there are offices for the supcriiitcndiug cstuh- 
llshmunts—viz. secretary’s, solicitor’s, survcyorH-gencral, 
accountant and controller generals’—and tho statistical 
department. Next come those whose duties ure connected 
witii tlio long room, the searchers’, and tlie various estab- 
lishments relating to the receipt, wuri housiug, and delivery 
of foreign merchandise. The wliolc hnilding is occupied 
for customs purposes, but in Livcrfiool, Dublin, and some 
other ports, one hnilding includes offices for customs, in¬ 
land roTcniic, post-ufficc, &c. At almost tdl iho various 
seaport towns the custom lumse Is a familiar object, but 
nut, as formerly, in inland towns. For many years customs 
establishments were iimiutuiiied !u inland iMiiidiiig towns, 
sncli us Halifax, Manchc.st(*r, i^c., but the collection of 
revenue in snch places now devolves entirely on tlic inland 
revenue department, duplicate sets of collecting officers being 
thus avoided. In pursuance of tliesame system, t1i<> mau- 
ugement of customs bonded warehouses in many ports lias 
been transferred to the inland revenue, while in other places 
those of the latter department have been placed under the 
customs. A considerable saving has thus iKM*n effected, 
and by the assiiiiilaliuu of the warehousing regulations of 
the two hoards tho way has been partly prepared for an 
umolgamatlen of the departments. 

For customs purposes the United Kingdom has been 
divided into “ coast districts,” each consisting of a ‘‘ head 
port,” BuhiHirls,” and “ creeks.” As a general mle the first 
is under the direction of a “ collector,” the socond of “ super¬ 
intendents,” and the third of “ principal coast officers.” 
Formerly almost all tliese snbdivisions were supendsed 
by a superior officer known as the cnllectoT—a title now 
elaefiy applh>d to the controlling officer of the head port, 
who undertakes much of the responsibility which, under 
the old Bystem, was borne by the subport officers. The 
syalcm met with great opposition from many municipal 
c<»rporation8, who strongly objected to changes which aji- 
pumed to reduce, the privileges of their several ports; hut 
the Treosary decided that tho public interest required 
the various changes, and they were nearly all carried 
cut in 1884. _____ 

CUBTOUS DUTIES consist for the most pari of 
taxes iovied upon goods and prodnee broiiglit for consump¬ 
tion from foreign (^antrioH. Such duties arc sometimes 
collected upon exports made to foreign coimtiics, and 
upon goods and produce passing from one port to another 
of the same country. Of this nature were the duties on 
coals, slate, and stone, carried coastwise fniin one ^>ort hi 
tho United Kingdom to another, which duties were repealed 
in 1831. At the preseut time there is no duty whatever 
on goods exported, that on coal, which was the last main¬ 
tained, having been abolislied in 1845. 

Tho customs duties sprang from the necessity of com¬ 
pensating the king for his expenditure in protecting com¬ 
merce. The earliest were priaagt (one cask in ten) on wine, 
and nuilctoU (*^evil toll”) on wool. Magna Charta ex¬ 
pressly bars tlicso “evil tolls,” and limits tho king to the 

ancient cnstomB.” These antiqua cuttuma wore Betth;d 
by the assembly (1275) of ** prelates, magnates, and com- 
inunitics, at request of the merchants,” and were half a 
mark on tho sack of wool, or on 300 wool-fells, and a murk on 
the last of leather, raised in 1204 to 3 murks on the sack 
and J 0 marks on the last. In 1207 tho king, in confirm¬ 
ing tho charter, abandoned all customs but those on wool, 


skins, and leather. The foreign merchants in 1303 agreed 
t»> tho nova cusiuma^ rather moie onerous. I’risAgc was now 
abandoned in favour of a duty of 2*. a cask or tun (tunnage or 
tonnage); clotii(exportcd)lx)rc 2s.apiece; uthei things, 3<f. 
in £1. l/ing contests took place over these customs, till 
the Statute of Staples (1353) lixed them at lOs. on the suck 
of wool, and 20.s. on tlio last of leather; all other things, 
Hrf. in tlic £t. Finally, by statute of 1302, it was declai-ed 
that no duty on wool should bo levied without consent of 
rarllameut, and hcnccfoilh violation of this, not only as to 
wool hut all other things, was very rare. Charles II. was 
granted customs hir his life; James II. assumed them with 
out a grant. Ho was tho hist king to levy illegal customs. 

Tho mode einployid in the collc'ction of these dnties in 
1373, and for long after, was to affix a cprl.'un rate or 
value upon each kind or article of merchandise, and to grant 
the king for life (until the lime of Charlos I.) what was 
called a avhudy iipoif those rates. The early Acts which 
grant these duties speak of them ns suhhidtes of tonnage 
and poundage*. The word tonnage was applied to u speciiic 
duty charged on the iiiqiortatioii of eacli tun of wiuo and 
the exportation of each tun of beer; and the word poundage 
was applied to otJnT articles valued as already explained. 

The first “book of rates agreed upon by the Ilonse of 
Commons’' is believed to be that cc»mpiled by a committee 
in U»42. The next book of rates of which we have any 
record was also puhlislicd by order of the House of Com¬ 
mons in IfftlO, tho year of the restoratioii of Charles II. 
In the ilftceiith and twenty-second yi'urs of the reign of 
that Icing the principle of ponndagc was altered us respected 
some articles, and u(Hjn those articles specific duties were 
choiged instead, though the syslem was still followed with 
regard to the great hulk of articles. But in the reigns of 
William HI. and Anne many additional speciiic rates wero 
imposed in place of the valuation for the subsidy. This 
course of substitution was e.uullaucd from time to time, 
and in 1747 as many os tliirty-iiino principal brannlnis 
of customs duties, with subdivisions applying to different 
kinds of goods, were found in tho Ixjok of rates, whereby a 
degree of complication was introduced which must have 
caused gi'Gal embarrassment to traders. 

A new era in fiscal legislation was introduced by the free- 
trade policy of Sir Kobert iVol, which, notwithstanding 
the temporary disfavour of a larg<» section of contempor¬ 
ary politicians, has proved of such incalculable odvuiitago 
to trade us to command the admiration of the commer¬ 
cial world. 'I'o that sagacious statesman is dno the estah- 
lisliment of tho great principle to which his pupil, Mr. 
Hladstonc, faithfully adhered. The fiscal changes conse¬ 
quent on Sir Rolicrt Peel’s policy have been v<*ry extensive, 
following each other in rapid succession. Of the 1150 
articles chargeable with dnty prior to 1842, Kir Robert 
Peel, by tho Act of that year (6 & 0 Viet. c. 47) reduced 
the duty on 750, and foreign cattle, sheep, fresh lieef and 
pork, fish, &c., previously prohibited, were .admitted on 
payment of certfun dutio.s, hut these were declared tree in 
1846. Tim duty on foreign wtml was repealed in 1844, 
and In 1815 the dutic.s ou cotton and over 400 other articlea 
wore abolislied. At the present time all foreign products 
aro free from duty on imjKirtaliun, with the exception of 
uiiio leading article.^, comprising cocoa, (4|eo, currants, 
tigs, raisin.s, spirits, tea, tobacco, and wine—tho minor 
articles placed under these heads being merely sjieci- 
ffed modifieations, enumerated to prevent evasion by ontry 
under tlio different names of their various compounds, and 
these have been tho snbjccto^ very considerable reductions. 
Until 1860 com and ffour contributed to the revenne at 
nominal rates, the former at 3^. and the latter at 4^d. per 
ewt. Both are now admitted free. The impost on sngar 
was repealed in 1874, and the only articles now Bubjts:t 
to cnsloms duty are—tea, coffis*, cocoa, tobacco^ wines, 
spu'its, aud dried fruits. 
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The fjrosR umonnt of «*tihtoniH revcTiuc derived from fliese 
liiiiitud Ktmrees in tJjo year lS8i> was .C20,284,096. The 
inanaj»oinent is coniiiilited to a Iward of fonr commissioner^, 
acting as a snbordiimte department of tlie Treasury. ’J'he. 
sjilar)* of the chairman is i:2000, tliat of the dejmty-chuii- 
man 4^1000, and that of the other comnuKsiniiers .£120() 
per uTinnm rael). 

CUS'TOS ROTTTLO'RUM is tlie chief civil officer of 
the county, to whose cnstoiiy .‘iro committed the records or 
rolls <»f the sessions. Jle is always a justice of llie peace 
and quorum in the county for whieli lie is appointed. 'The 
lord lieutenant luis the cliief militarv ecmimand of tJje 
c^uuity, and his ofilee is <juitc distinct fnoii tliat of eu.slos 
rotulurnm; Imt it is the invariahlo practice to app<diit the 
same ])cr.son to both offices, in whom is united the lii'^liest 
inilitaiT and civil authority within the county. 

CUSTOZ'ZA. a Kinall town near Verona, in Kortlu-rn 
Italy. It was the scene of two battles hetvvecn tlie Aus¬ 
trians and lUdians —the first on 2l}rd Julv, IKJH. in wliieli 
Marshal Kndel/.ky defeated the Italians; and the second 
on 21tli dime, 1866, in which they were ajiain defeated, 
after several de'<|ierat(* attacks on the Austrians. On tJiis 
last occasion the Italians were eominaiided hy Kinr; V'iclor 
Kminanuel, and the Austrians hy tlie Archduke Albrecht. 
The Italian loss in killnt, wounded, and missin;' was about 
8000 men, mid that of the Austrian.s about 6000. 

CUTCH. See OATKrnr. 

CUTCH (^KarhrfihX a native state under the political 
siiperinteiubnice of the* fjoverninent c»f Itombay, is boundeil 
on the north-west by the province of Selnde, on tbe east by 
native states under tlie Palaupnr a'rency, on the sciuUi by 
the ])eninsnlu of Katbiawnr and the (Tiilf of Cuteh, and on 
the boutli-west hy the Indian tlccau. Its limits, inclusive 
of the ;;vent salt marsii termed the Runii (Uann), extend 
from hit. 22° 47' to 24° 40' N., ami from Ion. 68° 26' to 
71° 45' K. Us jjrealest length, from ejist to west, is 205 
miles, and the breadth (which is neai'ly equal through¬ 
out its whole extent), from north to south, 110 iiiiles. 
The area of the state, exclusive of the Runn, isaliont 6600 
square miles; estimated pojmhitioii, 500,000. The capital 
is Ilhuj, where the chief or rao resides. The whole tem- 
tury of (/Utch is almost entirely cut uiF from the continent 
of India, north by the Great Runn, east by tbe Little Runn, 
south by tbe Gulf of Catch, and west by the Arabian Sea 
and the eastern or Kuri mouth of the Indus. 'I'hough on 
tlie whole treeless, barren, and rocky, the aspect of the 
country is varied by ranj^es of bills and isolated peaks, by 
rugRcd and deeply-cut river liods, and by well-tilled valleys 
and tracts of rich pasture land. There are no permanent 
rivers in Catch, but during tbe nduy season (.Tuly to 
October) many streams of considerable size flow from tlic 
central ranges of hills northwards to the Kunn and soiith- 
w'ards to tbe Gulf of Cutch. For the rest of tbe year the 
courses of these streams are marked by a Buccession of 
detached pools. 

The most striking physical feature of Catch is the Runn, 
or salt desert, stretebing along the north and east of the 
state, which is estimated to cover an area of nearly 9060 
square miles. It is believed to be tlie bed of an arm of the 
sea, raised by some natural convulsion above its original 
level, and ci|4oir from the ocean. It almost completely 
surrounds tW state with a belt varying in width from 26 
to 86 niilea on tbe north to 2 on tbe east. The soil is 
dark, and is generally caked or blistered by the action of 
the sun on the saline partieles with which the surface Is 
impregnated. At times the whole surface, particularly of 
the eastern part of the Runn, is covered wdih salt. With 
the exception of some of the smaller islands, on which 
grow a few stnnted hushes and grass, there is no sign of 
vegetable life. The wild ass roams over the Runn, finding 
BubKistcDCo on the grasses in the islands and at the borders. 
Thero is a fair proportion of good arable soil in Cutch, on 


wliicli wheat and barley, of indiflerent quality, are cultivated, 
as well as cotton, tb« ordinary varieties of millet and 
jnilse, and a little garden produce. Irrigation is practised 
over a conaidornble area. Of domejitic auimals the camel 
is the most important. The rao possesses large herds of 
tlicse unhnalK, as well ns of cows and bnffidocs. Cutch 
lias long teen famous for its horses. Lying along the 
parallel lino of tlie titipic of Cancer, CnteJi is almost 
beyond the ruin-bringing influence of tlio soutli-west 
monsoon. Along tho Kca-const throughout the year tbe 
eliniale is agreeable, and over tbe whole provinee for 
lu'urly nine montiis it is eool and healthy; but in April and 
Way burning winds and dn.st-slorni.s prevail, while during 
OetolsT and part <4 November tlic heat hr^omes cxeessive. 

CUTHBERT. ST,. wius bom in Norlhumbria, the seenc 
of his alter labours, about tbe year 685. When about 
fifteen years oltl a vision which lie fancied be saw wliile 
tending liis sheep determined liini to beeimie a monk, and 
be ueeordingly entered tbe inonastiay of Wclrose, of wliidi 
b'ata, one of the twelve discipb-s of Aidan, hisliop of the 
Irish missionary church in Scotland, was abbot. For some 
years lie wujked as missiiniury with great zeal and earnest¬ 
ness among the Nortlinmbrians (at that time a >ery savage 
jieojilo in a wild ciuintry), and M’ben Kata was a]>pointed 
stqierior of the muiiu.siery at Rijum be aceoinpmiied him 
Ihitlier. Some time after arose the dis\)ii(G between the 
Anglo-lhiiuan and Seolo-Irisli reclesiastics .os to the lime 
of ke(;ping EastiT, wbieb was ended in favour of the jiajial 
jiarty by division of King Oswi, in the Svxon ok Wiiithy, 
and wbicli r® Jtored England to the Biiprernacy of vSt I’eti r. 
Tlie Irish monks retired to Ireland or to Scotland, but 
St. Cuthbert remained witli a few monks at Holy Island, 
where be was prior. Even his ])ati«*neo was worn (*nt 
lit last with endless dis])UtcB, aud ho built himself a hut 
on a tiny islet (>6’ Rambonnigh, where lio lived long as a 
berinit. lie was cidlod from his retreat in Ids old ago to 
beeomo Risbop of i.indisfame in tbe Roman obedience, but, 
pining for solitude, resigniHl bis cliargi; after t>vo years, and 
retired again to his hut in Fame Island, where he died on 
20th Alarcli, 687, aud with liim died all independence of 
Rome for idglii and a half centuries. 

In the early ages the anniversary of SI. CuthlMU-t’s 
death was a great festival in the Knglrsh Olnircb, which 
also commemorated the 4th of September as the anniversary 
of tho day in wliich his liody was taken to Durham. Tbe 
iidlueuce w'hich he exercised upon the people was gieallv 
attributed to his fervent piety, persuasive eloquence, and 
prudence in tho management of affiairs. Numerous churches 
were dcKlicated to him io many parts of the country. 
CU'TICUB. See Sktn. 

CU'nCUB, in botany,, is a thickening of the outer 
walls of cells on the surface ol plants. This is hardly 
noticeable on roots and submerged parts, but is sometimes 
very thick, as in tbe veins of leaves. This thickening of 
tlie ccll-waU becomes continuous from cell io cell, and is 
often coated with wax, thus protecting the plant still 
better from atmospheric influences. Pollen grains and 
spores have also a cuticnlar tliickening of tho cell-wall. 

CUT'LBRT is a geiipral term for all kinds of cutting 
instruments, such as scythes, sickles, lancets, scissors, 
mzors, and machine, pocket, or table knives. Swords, 
which are mode almost wholly at Birmingham, are not 
gencr&Hy considered to come under the term cutlery, and 
saws and workmen’s tools arc also excluded, the technical 
name for tho latter being “ steel toys.” The principal seat 
of tho Knglish cutlery trade is at Sheffield, and tho manu¬ 
facture lias been associated with this town from a very 
early period. 

'The earliest entting implements appear to have eon- 
sisted of sharp shells, and fragments of flint, obsidian, or 
other bard stones, which were often fashioned and adapted 
to their work with wonderful neatness and skill. The 
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remains of sneli ioola arc very ahundniitf and tlieir use | 
appears to Iwvo extended ov(;r a Imij; puiiud. The earliest 
metal knives and tools that have been fnnnd are timdo of 
bronze, iron beinj; introdaoad at a comparatively Ule period. 
When introdneed, however, its Buperioiily wonld heeomc 
inniiifest, and iron in tho form of steel, or in combination 
witli it, is the staple article for the manufacturoof cutlery. 

The vaiious processes eonneeted iinlirectly or directly 
with the cutleiy trade are verj’ immiTous, and of a very 
complicate*! character, and the division labimr is curried 
out to ail extreme degree. It has been staled that about 
one hundred separate operations aie nsjuinsl to make an 
ordinary ]>enknifc with three bl:id(*s, ami tliat caeli opera¬ 
tion iniglit be the work of a diflurent pcrsim. 

Tliough llicn» nro a few hirgtj linns who have establish- 
inents which might be called cntl<*ry factories, yet, as 
alicady noted, tin* division of labour is .a noti*wortliy fact 
at SbcfTield. 'IIktc is notliing analogims to the factory 
aystein of llio colfou trade; uo chtablislnnent where a j 
rough piece of iron enters at one door and comes out 
finislieil cutlery at aiioUier. Sln'dield inanufactunus, or 
rather dealers, ns a rnh*, buy tlo'ir steel of one tirni, have it 
forged by another, and finished by am»ther; or they will 
pinehase ready-mude goods fr«nn majiufaetiirers of less 
#’a])ilal, or advance money to workmen to purc.ha‘*e iiui- 
terial, and agree to give a certain price for the fiuisiieil 
article. They stand in an intennediutc jxwitiou between 
the niamifiieturer and the merchant, as fhostt designatiotis 
are generally understood. • 

(hm department of the cutlery trade —tl» giimling - 
has the reputation of being the most unijoalthv of all oecu- 
])ations. Jt is divided into wet, mixed, mul dry gidndiiig, 
the latter being by far the most poisonous of tlic three. 
T’lie high rate of sp(*cd at which the stones revolve renders 
tliein liable to fly asunder, the fragments being endowed 
with a dangerous velocity. During the process of grinding 
particles of metal arc liable to iiy oil', to th<3 injury of the 
eyes of the workman, while the eomhiiied dust fr<im the 
Ktoiiex and metal entering into the lungs causes painful 
and, when prolonged, fatal irritation. Few dry grinders 
live to the age of forty, and the average duration of life is 
considerably less. At one time cfTorts were made to intro¬ 
duce a magnetic covering for tho mouth and nostrils, but 
the ivorkers obstinately refused to wear it, and when a 
revolving fan, de.signed to draw the floating particles away 
from the operative, was invented, its introduction was 
steadily opposed by the men, who were more anxious to 
keep up the rate of W'agcs tb.an to lead bealfliy lives, llie 
fan, however, is now iu general use where it can bo applied, 
and the rate of mortality is eniisideruldy lower than for¬ 
merly, thongh, 08 stated, it is still very high wlien com¬ 
pared with ordinary occupations. 

The quality of the best kinds of cutlery sent to the 
Great Exhibition of 1851 from Sheffield was admitted on 
all hands to be then nncquallcd, and the French and otlier 
continental mannfactnrers were so stmek by this fact that 
they made great efforts to equal the English goods. For 
some time after the exhibition held at Paris in 18(i7 tho 
question of tho rolativo superiority of French and English 
cutlery was warmly disenssed, and no doubt the public 
nltimatoly derived considerable benefit from the lively com¬ 
petition which ensued. It is, however, now pretty generally 
admitted that, while there may be more grace and delicacy 
in the handle and general conformation of French goods, 
the workmanship of the articles of British manufacture is 
nnequalled. Sheffield cutlers are, however, compelled to 
look sharply after each other and after their continental 
rivals. They liavo certainly learned to produce common 
goods at wonderfully low prices, and as tho best firms stamp 
their own trado-mork on the articles they make, there were 
formerly some dishonest enough to appropriate those marks 
and apply them to their own goods, which was thus of 


course sent into the in.arkftt under false pretences. Thanks, 
however, to the operation of tho Fraudulent Trade-marks 
Act, by which this practice was made a misdem<‘anour 
puidsliable by fine, it has now bi*en well-nigh nludishcd. 

The value of tho exports t»f cutlery t>f all kinds from 
this country amounts to about £500,000 per annum. 
Australia is our largest customer for Sheffield goods, and 
the coiuitiicK wiiieli take the next greatest quantities are 
llruzil, India, and AinericiL 

GTTTTACK' {Kutaka, the fort), a British district iu 
tho licuteiumt-goveriinrshijj of Bengal, Iving between 
V 60" ami 21® lo' 10" lat., and' 86” 36' 45" 
and 87 ’ 3' flO" K. hm. 'I'hc area is 3868 square miles, and 
the population 1,600,000. Cultuck forms the central 
district of the Ditsha cominissionership or divisloii. Tho 
staple crop of Cuttack, in common with tin* other districts 
of Orissa, is rice. Uiuli, eorrespomiing 1t> tlx? aus or 
autumn rice of Bengal, is sown broadcast on high land iu 
May, and reajicd in September. A tradition relates that 
this rice was not iniuh* by Brahma, the author of the 
universe, but invented by the Sage Viswaniitra. It is 
tberefon* coiisidereil less pure, and its use is pridiibiled iu 
religions cerernonieN. Tlie climate may be divided into 
three seasons—the hot, eommeiieing in March; the rainy, 
ill the middle of Jiiite; and the cold, In the bi'ginning of 
Noveinher. T.itermittciit fever is common throughout the 
ye.ar, and cliolera always breaks out in tJie mouths of .Time, 
•Inly, and August. 

Oiii'i'A<’K, the chief town and adiuinislrutlve bead- 
qnarters of tlie district, and capital city of the pro¬ 
vince of Orissa, is situated on the pmiiusula formed by 
the bifurcation of the MahanadI, where it throws off the 
Katyari. The city w'os founded about 1)00 years ago by one 
of till* kings of the lung-lmircil or lion dynasty, and has 
continued to be the seal of g<ivcrnment to tho present 
day. Us posltiun us the key of the hill territory, and as 
the. centre of the network of the Orissa canals, gives it 
both military and commercial importance. At present, 
however, Cuttack is mainly known in (he world for its 
beautiful filigree w(»rk in gohl and silver. The tow'ii 
contains a population of 60,000. 

CUTTINGS are jwrtions of plants or trees by means of 
which, when placed in the c.arth, fresh ones are produced. 
Nearly all kinds of shrubs, trees, and plants can be propa¬ 
gated ill this way, but some only with great difficulty. A 
stick of willow stuck into the ground will put forth roots 
and become a new plant. Every bud wbi^ a plant con¬ 
tains is a distinct sent of life, capable, under fitting circuni- 
stauces, of growing, fiowering, fruiting, and seeding inde¬ 
pendently of all other buds, and able, if separated from the 
mother plant, to fom a new one. The buds of a vine and 
of a potato are actnally so employed under the name of 
eyes; a catting is merely a small collection of ey^s adher¬ 
ing to a mass of woody matter. 

CUTTLE*F1SH (Dihrauchiata), an order of the 
Cepualopoda, contains, with but one cxe.pptii»ri, aB the 
living members of that class. The cuttle-fish are distin¬ 
guished from tlie Tetrabranchiata, of which the NAUriia’a 
is the sole living representative, by tho possession of two 
gills only. Tho cnttlc-fish have the typical cepbalopud 
structure, and though externally so unlike^ snail or a 
mnsHcI, a consideration of their stmetnro sh^s that they 
belong to tho same snbkingdom, Moli^UBCA. As iu the 
snail, the head is distinct and tho soft body is enveloped in 
the mantle. There is, however, no external shell (except 
in the female Argonant). There is an internal shell or 
skeleton, homy or calcareous in structure, lodgtsd in the 
Kubstanee of the mantle. It varies in the different species, 
being a liomy feather-shaped pen in the Squids, a spiral 
chambered shell called pbrogmocone ” in Spirula, the 
calcareous “cuttle-bone” or “sepiostaire” iu Sepia, and 
altogetlier rudimentary in Octopus. The long flexible 
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apptMida^eK—armn or feet as they arc variously cjilled— 
surruimdin^ tiio mouth aro inodifleations oX a gasieropod's 
foot. Eight of thew anns, thickly covered on their iiilrr- 
nai surface witli suckers, arc pressciit in all tlic cuttle-fish. 
Tlie majority, however, have two more, ft) which tho name 
teHtacies is u<)Uully given. These have (he suckers only on 
the tips, wliie.ii me expanded aud somcwliut clnlt-slmpcd. 
Tho body is rouiul or elongated, mid the sides in many 
eases arc produced into tins. These fins are employed 


in swimming head foremoht. 
The most eflcctive swimming 
jrgaii, how(!V(‘r, is the “ fun¬ 
nel,” which is a muscular 
IuIm! opening at the neck, 
and, serving primarily to 
esirry out the eff(*te w’.ater of 
respiration together with the 
undige.steil food, may ho used 
to expel h>rcibly in jets the 
water that has passed over 
(he gills. In Ihis way tho 
animal is driven swiXlly 
backwards. Tlic arms mid 
tentacles, besides being or¬ 
gans of jirehension, are used 
by the cuttle-llsh in walking 
at the Isittom of the sea or 
to moor itself to rocks. Tho 
cuttle-iisli see.retes an inky 
fluid, which it uses as a 
int'ans of protection against 
its enemies, staining the 
surrounding water and effecting a retreat under (sover of 
the darkness. This fluid was foniierly used for writing 
and in the manufacture of sepia. It is cunlained in tlio 
“ ink-Huc,” a bag witli tough (ihrous walls opening by a 
duct leading into tho funnel. The organs of sense are 
well developed. Tlioro is a central systcraie heart and two 
additional “brmichiar’ liearts for the propulsion of tho 
blood thi'ough the respiratory organs. It is usual to divide 
the cuttle-fish into two sections or suborders, according 
as they jkissoss only eight arms or have in addition twt) 
tentacles. Tho first section, to whicli tho name OetojMida 
IS given, contains the well-known Ocrorus or Dovil-fish 
and a fow allied forms, and the Ar«onaut or Taper 
Kautilus. The rest of the cuttle-fish fall under the section 
l)ecapoda, which includes Srmm.A, Rki.bmt^ites, Sei’ia 
(to winch genus tho common British cuttle-fish belongs), 
and the lai-ge family known as Stiuiim or Calamaries, of 
which Lollgu is the typical genus. 

CUVIXR. GEORGZS CHRATISN IJIiOPOLD 
DAGOBKRT, BAKON. one of tlio most celebrated 
naturalists who ever lived, was bom 2Jlrd August, 1769, at 
Montbeliard. lie was first sent to stndy at Tubingen, and 
afterwards at WUrtemborg. At the age’ of twenty-one he 
bccaino tutor to tlio only son of Count d’Hericy, in Nor- 
mundy, and the proximity of tho sea gave him the oppor¬ 
tunity of prosecuting a scries of researches on molluscous 
aulmals, fislies, &c. He afterwards became known most 
favourably to St. Hilaire, Jussieu, and others in Paris, and 
at their recn^st forwarded some of liis papers to tho So¬ 
ciety of Katnval History. In 1796 he went to Paris, and 
was appointed assistant superintendent of tho Jardin dcs 
Plantes. He commeucod the now splendid collection of 
comparative anatomy there, and in Decc-mber of tho same 
year ho opened his first course on that Inuneh of science. 
In 1796 tho National Institute was formed, and Cuvier was 
one of its first members. In 1800 he was named pro¬ 
fessor of natural philosophy at the Cfdlege de France, but 
still continued his lectures aud his labours. In 1808 he 
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married, uud in 1808 was commisBtonod by Napoleon to 
write a report on tlio progress of tbe natural sciences from 


tlic year 1780, The luminous and interesting treatise which 
he produced on this (H!ca.si()ii was formally presented to 
Nupoh'on in the council of state. Cuvier declares the Inio 
object of science to bo to le.'Vtl the mind of man towards 
its noble destination—a knowledge of truth; to spreatl 
sound and wliolesome ideas among tho lowest classes of tho 
j)oople; to draw human licings from tho empire of prejudices 
and passions; to make reason the arbitrator and supremo 
guide of public opinion.” His next appointment was that 
of councillor for life of the new Imperial University, in 
which capacity ho had freipient intercourse with Napoleon. 
Ill 1809-10 he was charged with the organisation of tho 
new aeade.inies, the name designed to be ^ven to the old 
univeihities of the Italian states which were annexed to tho 
einpiro, and in 1811 ho was sent on a Minilar mission to 
Holland and tho Hanseatic towns. In 1818 Cuvier was 
sent to Rome, then annexed to tho French Em]iir<', to 
organixo tlio univorsities there. Soon after Napoleon ap¬ 
pointed him matire dos requetes to tlie eumicil of state, uud 
in IH14, just before his abdication, he named him coun¬ 
cillor of slate—an appointment which was confirmed by 
l^mis XVIII., who soon after appointed him ehancellor of 
tho university, au oHice which ho held till his death. In 
1818 he vibUud England, and in the same year was elected 
a mernher of tho French Academy. In 1819 he was ap¬ 
pointed president of (he eunimitt(‘e of the interior in the 
council of state, and was created a baron by Louis XVlll. 
Ho was nppoiuted also teinjiorary groud master of tho 
university^ an office whieh he rcsigniid for that of grand 
master of the faculties of protestant theology in 1822. 
lie himself stipulated that he should receive no salary for 
this latter office. Ho was made at tho same time one of 
tho vice-presidents of tlie Bible Society, aud through his 
care fifty new Protestant cures were created in France. 
He also cRtahlishcd new professorships of history, living 
languages, and natural history iu the minor schools of tho 
kingdom. In 1827 ho, us mcmlH'r of the ej\hinet of the 
interior, was intrusted with the superintendence of all 
affairs exmcenilng the different religions professed in France, 
except tho Catholic. In the same year he lost his only 
remaining child, an umiablc and accomplished daughter, on 
the eve of her marriage—a loss from which he never entirely 
recovered, although a sense of his duties made him stifle 
his grief. In 18.10 Cuvier began a course in the Oollcgo 
de Franco on tho history and progress of science, e.spc- 
cially natural scicniw, iu all ages. In iliis year ho pmd a 
second visit to England, and it was during his absenco from 
France that tlie Ihwolution of Jnly took place. On his 
return he was graciously received by Louis Philippe, who 
made him a peer of France. Ou tho 8th of May, 1882, 
he begim tho third and concluding part of his course of 
lectures on the hLsiory of Hcicu(«, by summing up all that 
he had previously said. On the following day he felt ill, 
and soon after paralysis manifested itself. Ho saw the 
approach of death with resignation, and expired 18tb May, 
1882, at tho age of sixty-three. Ho was buried in the 
cemetery of Pfcrc-la-Chaise. 

The contributions mode by Cuvier to the sciences of 
zoology, c-omparativc anatomy, and palflcontology are tmly 
wonderful, both for their extent and value. In zoology, in 
the place of tho arbitrary and artificial system of clsssifioa- 
tion tliat had previonsly been used, ho laid tlie foundation 
of the true scientific method now generally adopted by 
naturalists. In comparative anatomy ho was the firet to 
point out its relation to scientific zoology, and to saiso tho 
study to the dignity of a science. In las appHoution of its 
principles to the study of tho hones of fossil animals ho 
gave an immense impetus to tbe study of geology, and 
opened up a field of investigation whieh has ever since 
bkm worked with increasing zeal and advantage. His 
works in relation to these sciences are so numerous that 
even a mere catalogue of them would exceed our limits. 
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CnTXHAV'BN^a se&port of Germany^ on the left bank 
find at tile mouth of the Elbe. Tlio town is built on a 
small pieee of ^und which bcIoUjiCS lu the city of limn- 
bur^y from which it in distant about CU inileH W.N.W. 
The harbour afibrds secure shelter to vessels, and when 
the. Elbe is fro 2 eu iii winter it is resorted to by the steam- 
packets from England and Holland. It contains about 
2000 iuhabitunts, chiefly pilots and fishennen; and has a 
lighllionse, excellent bathing establishments, and arrange- 
inents for the carrying out oi quarantine. The chateau, 
which is visible from the Elbe, is n castellated building 
of the fourteenth century, and (me of the oldest secular 
Btruciures in North Gcnnany. Tlio chief magistracy is 
vested in a senator of Hamburg. 

CUZ'CO, a town in South America, in the republic of 
Peru, 2(>U miles from the Pacific, floO miles E.S.E. of 
Lima, at an elevation of above the sea-level. 

It has a population of 4o,0U0. ik-fore the arrival of (ho 
Spaniards it was (ho capital of the einjiirc of tlic Incas. 
Cuzco, which means navcl^ lay in the very centre of their 
kingdom, in 18° 80' 8 . hit., in a small valley ciicireleii 
by lofty hills. Such valleys, aptly called by the Spaniards 
bolsoHts^ or pockets, are frequently found in the elevated 
land between tJjo two parallel ranges of the Anclc.s. In 
the year 1634, when it was tsiketi by Pisarro, it coutaiituil 
many splendid htiildings, among which was a temple 
dedicated to the sun, on the site of which now stands the 
luagnitkcenl convents of San Domingo. Tin* cathedral 
and the convents of Sant* Angiistiii and of La41erccd aro 
very large hnildings, inferior in Hivhiteeture ho few in Iho 
Old World. Upon a lofty hill, a litllc north of the city, 
are the ruins of a gi'cat forliess, erected by the Incas for 
the protection of their (^ipibd. These ruins present i>cr- 
haps tho finest specimens of (Jyclopcan nrchiteclun* in tho 
world. The inliabituiits arc distinguished by (lie.ir inditstry: 
they manufacture cotton and wix>llcu gocsis and leather. 
Their enibruideries and carved furniture are much valued. 
The town contains a university, three colleges, and several 
schools, aud consists of a somewhat irregular square, 
running from N.W. to S.E., and divided iutu two unequal 
p.art 8 by tho Huatany, a wild mountain torrent rushing 
down from tlie Cordillera do Sapi. The climate of the 
surrounding country is not healthy, though it is free from 
ychow fever. The cold winds give rise to tlie narachc^ a 
disease which is often fatal to those who have weak lungs. 
There is also no lack of hail, rain, and snow, so iimcU so 
that, as the local saying expresses it, it i*ains in Cuzco 
thirteen months in tho year. 

CYAN'XC ACID is a liydrate of cy.nnogon (CNIIO). 
It is a colourlcHB acid liquid, the odour of which retn^mblcs 
that of acetic acid; it docompust^s with great facility, 
clianging spontaneously into cynmelide. It is a dangerous 
substance to work with, contact with the hands producing 
instantly a blister accompanied with much pain. It forms 
with bases a number of salts called cyauates, having the 
general formula CNMO. These are generally decomposed 
by the mineral acids, cyanic acid being driven oflv Tho 
cyanates arc mostly soluble; the roost rcmaikable is tlie 
ammonium salt. The cyanate of ammonium (CNNH 4 O) U 
isomeric with carbamide or un*a, having the same fonnula, 
the solution giving tho I'euction of a cyanate \ but when 
heated or allowed to evaporate spontaneously, it is cou- 
verted into urea. This formed au im|)ortaQt chemical 
discovery by Wohler, being the first artificial preparation 
of a natunil product—urea, a substance found only in 
nrino. Cyanate of potassium crystallizes in small colour¬ 
less laminn resembling the chlorate. Ignition with char¬ 
coal converts it into cyanide. Cyanic adtX combines witli 
ethyl and methyl, forming ethers. 

Cy'ANXDBS are compounds of cyanogen with tho 
metals, having the general formula II ON or MGy. A 
large series of these salts are known, aud some are of iin- 
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portanec. There are also many double cyanides, and these 
salts liave a strung tendency to unite together. Cr/anide 
if miammium crystallizes in colourless cubes; it is very 
poisunoi s, and the vapour is inflammable, buiuing with a 
blue flame. Protucftatiide of cobalt is a flesh-coloured 
privipitule; tliore are a great number (»f cyanides of cobalt, 
and ^so double salts with nickel; there ore also a numher 
of double cyanides with copper and iron. The bicyanide 
if wercurif is ciystalHzed in colourless transparent musses, 
ill regular four nr six-sized prisms, and is highly poisonous. 
(■yaiutle* ofpalladium^ of sifeer, of ^oW,andof ziiicoxc al.so 
described, the last, being a brilliant white tasteless jiowder. 
The ct/ituidti of ethyl is a colourless li([uid, of specific gravity 
0*7H«!(, hulling at 88 ° C. (iliu° Kahr.) It has a strong 
alliaceous odour, and is very poisonous. Cyanide of 
hydroycu (UNH or 11 Cy) is tho well-known poison, hydro¬ 
cyanic or prnssic acid. It is found naturally in bitter 
aluioiulK, in tiie cherry laurel, in tlie cassava bread-plant, 
aud in the kernels of tho peach and plum. It is usually 
prepared fnnn feiTocyaiiidc of jKitassium, or yellow prus- 
siate of iKitasli, by distilling it with sulpliuric acid. It is 
extremely volatile, and s<» poisonous that the prL‘paratioii 
of the pure acid is attended with consideruhle danger. 
I'lie I*hnr!iuieu]Knia prep.aration only contains 2 per cent, 
of lliirt acid. I'ure liydrucyutno acid is a oolourtcss liquid, 
of specific gravity 0‘7t)68, and boiling at 2d*6° 0. (HO'* 
Fnhr.) It is miscible with water and alcohol, and is In- 
ilauimable, burning with a faint violet flame. It is excinsl- 
ingly ])oibonous: a single drop of the ]mro acid when 
swallowed is instantly fatal, as is also th(> vapour when 
inhaled. Even in small quantity it prodnecK giddiness and 
headache. Thu diluted acid is much used in medicine, as 
a sedative ami anodyne in chronic coughs and aflecUous 
of the heart, and us a lotion in skin diseases. In cases of 
poisoning it generally acts too quickly for antidotes ; when 
there is time, the best autidole is carbonate of li'on freshly 
made. Cold douches and inhalation of aiiinionia are iin- 
inediatoly required. CyankU «/’;*ofasi»*am(CXK=KGy): 
this salt crystallizes in colourless rubes. It is fusible at a 
dull red heat, and is geiiemlly sold in tho euncrete form 
obtained uii cooling. It is very soluble in water and de¬ 
liquescent, iiiid is Jn'gbly ])oisuiious. It is largely used 
in phutogi'uphy, and also in electro-plating, acting lus a 
solvent of metals In both cases. Cyanide (f 2 >otamnm 
and iron: tlie.se are two well-known salts in commereo 
—the ferrocyanidc of potassium (K 4 Fe 20 ye) or yellow 
prussiate of potash, and the ferricyanide of potassium 
or red prussiate (K 3 Fe<iCy 5 ). The former is a beautiful 
yellow salt, containing three equivalents of water of crys¬ 
tallization, and crystallizing in truncated pyramids; it is 
made on a large scale by fusing horn and other animal 
mutters with pearl-ash. The ferricyanide is obtained in 
largo prismatic crystals of a blood-riid colour. Both of tlieso 
cyanides arc largely used in dyeing and for tho nianufautnro 
of Pmssiau blue and Turnbuirs blue, both of which pigments 
aro cyanides of iron; the funner is ferrocyanidc of ir m or 
ferric ferrocyanidc, aud the latter ferricyanide of iron or 
ferrous ferricyanide, Cyamde of barium (BaCy) has 
acquired some iinjiurtaucu, its fonnatiuu having led to the 
hope of manufacturing ammonia from the mr. It is ob¬ 
tained by ])assing air over barium carbonate^snixed with 
carbon ami kept at a red heat. Wlien the cyanide of 
barium, thus produced, is again heated in the presence of 
steam it gives oft’ all tlie nitrogen us ammonia—tlie pro¬ 
cess being thus continuous. Tho manufacturo of ammonia 
by this method has not yet boon perfectly successful on a 
large scale. Cyanides in siftntion are characterized by 
giving intense blue precipitates with salts of iron; sulpho- 
cyanides give intense blo^-red colouration with these salts. 

CVAN'OOXSH', or bicarbnret of uitrugen (C-jN or Cy), 
is a gaseous compound, discovered by Gay-Lussac in 1816. 
It afforded tlie first instance of tho isolation of a compound 

26 
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Tudiclf. It Ik colourlesK, und lias a pocuUar and pungent 
odour, rcscmbliiij; pnibsic aci<l. Its density is 1*H064. It 
is iiiUaiTunahle, and hums with a blue tlaiiie; but a taper 
innuersed in it is extinj^iished. It eondensos to a ll()uid 
inidor a proKsnr(; of four atmosphurcs. Liejuid cyanogen is 
e.oluurleSB, and lots a s[H'eitic p'uvity of 0*8(10. It fiecxes 
into a crystallinr muss at —1J0‘' C. 

ChlorUha of rtiuiwyen. —'I'here an? tlnvu elilorides of 
cyaiiu«rcu— the jjaseous chloride CCNCl), a pniHonous jius; 
the liquid eliloride (OaNnOl), a ctdourlcss heavy lu|uid 5 nud 
the solid cliloride (C;)N.,C] 3 ), obtained in whiLu crystaliiiio 
iieeilles. All aru liigiily poisonous. Uroinide of cyuuop;on 
(CNUr) erystalli/es in slender needles. LslUle of cyanoj^eu 
(CNI) is foniid sometimes in fine d<'licale eoh)nvh!ss needles 
us an impurity in commercial iodimv Thu biouiidc and 
iodide are very poisonous. 

CYANO'SIS or BliUB BISXIASX: is a result of mal¬ 
formation of the luiuri, which allows the venous and arterial 
blood to mingle in the systeiu, and prottuci'S a blueness and 
coldness of the skin, the face and lips beinp: speciallv atl'ected. 

CYAinr'BIC ACID, or tricailionyl triainido. Tliis 
acid (CaU:jN:i() 3 ) forms rather small eolourh'ss jn-ismatic 
crystals, which are elHorescent. It is sli"litly soluble in 
water, is inodorous, has hut little taste, and is not ]>oison- 
ous. It forms a larj;e series of salts, m(mtly cryslalline, 
ealled eyaimrates. It also forms ctliers. When heated it 
is eonverted into cyanic neid. 

CYA'THBA, a ^(‘nus of plants Is'lonpn^ to the natural 
i»r(h*r of Kerns. Tlie species are arborescent, und the trunks 
often beautifully marked with the scars of tlm fallen fronds. 
'I’ln'y are found nujst hiffbly devcloptnl in Intpical climates. 
Tills ^enus, witii Alsophila, Heiiiitelia, and a few others, 
form the tribe Cyatheaj, which arc mostly tall titJcs, ristiij; 
60 feet iir more, with fnnuls of 20 feet in length* Thu 
hpore-cases, arriinged «»ii a raised receptacle, form round 
Buri on the middle of the side-veins of the leuflelb. In the. 
genus Cyathca the indusiuin is cup-sliap<’d. (V/af/ica 
wethiVarin is a native. <jf New Zealand and Polynesia; tlui 
])itli afTords a kind of sa^n. It is a tree fern, and is well 
suited for cultivation in this country. 

CY'ATHOS aud CYXIX, Greek artistic drinking 
tups. Sec CicuAMif Aut. 

CYB'SJaS, th<‘ famoiLH Asiatic Grtick goddess wur- 
fihip])ed under this name throughout Fhry'gia. She was 
tlie ‘‘Mighty Mother,” and lu diffei’ent lands luid different 
titles, iihea w;is the favourite lunne. for her in Kuro])ciui 
Greece. Crete was probably the earliest seat of her wor¬ 
ship, whence it iingrated to Asia. Cybele was the daughter 
anil Crouos was the. son of Uranus (Heaven) and Ge 
(Earth); tlie oilspring of t/ylsde by Crunos (Time) w’oio 
Hestia (Vesta), llemetcr (Oi'ics), Hera (.Juno), Hades 
(Pluto), Poseidon (Neptune), aud Zeus (dnpitcir). 

It was foretold to Cronos tliat be would bo overthrown 
by one of bis children, and Cybele only saved Zeus from 
being swallowed like the rest by giving Cronos a stone 
wra]>ped in swaddling clothes, which he aitcepled witliout 
cavil as tbq child, and swallowed accordingly. In some 
extraordinaiy way the children previously swallowed w(?re 
restored. The worship of Cyliele absorbed so many East¬ 
ern rites that it became an orgie, like tbo worship of 
Piouysus (baceliiib). The Koinans mixed up Cybele or 
lilien with their goddess Ops, wife of Saturn and mother 
of Jupiter, aud sliu had a temple on the Palatine. 

Cybele is aceompanied in designs by a lion. She is 
usually seated on a throne or in a e.liariut drawn by lions, 
and always wears a mural cri>wu (shown in the article 
Ohown). Ancient rock-cut statues of Cybele (cut in the 
face of certain precipitous j-ocks) exist still, very rude, 
almost sbapoIcKS figures, in Phrygia and Cappadocia— 
the most celebrated, on Mount Sipylus (4 mUcs oast of 
the town of Magnesia), being supposed to be tliat which 
Fausunios so well describes. 


CYCADA'CKJE is an order of plants belonging to the 
Gymnosj'eiimka. There are two cotyledons of unequail 
bIzo in the embryo, which remain in the seed absorbing 
nourishment from the ubundont'porispmii, while the radicle 
is imshiug downwards. Fur some time there is a vigorous 
growth laterally, so that the stem takes a tuberous form. 
In some genera, e.g. Staugcria, the stem retains this furm 
throughout life; but In Cyco-s it leiigthuus into a trunk, 
which (loos not branch rxtu^pt in very (txceptiunal cases. 
The inteniodes are undeveloped, and the surface of tho 
trunk is tessellated with the scars of tho fallen leaves, 
arranged spirally. The h*aves arc pinnate (in Howcnla they 
are bi])mnate), aud arc clustered at the summit of Uie stem. 
Ill some tile ]iiMmiIes have a circinute vernation. The 
flowers me either btaminate or pistillate, and th(^ are 
bornix on stqiarnte {ilants. Thu male flowers always 
(K^uur in cones, the anthers being attached in great num¬ 
bers to the under side of tho scjiles. (See Botany, 
Plate II., fig. lo.) lu the genus Cycus the ovnU^s take 
the place of tlie lower piiiuulos in certain whorls of leaves, 
which arc much smaller than the nrdimuy leaves (see 
fig. 4); ill the otlier genera they boriio at tho h.isc of 
fiat scales or uu the under side of sliield-sbapcd (peltate) 
scales. Tile stem uf CycAs is marked with altoniate bands 
of sears, left respectively by tho foliage leaves nud tho 
flora) leaves. In the Cycadaceie (except Cyeas) the ovules 
an* covered by the sitales, except when they aro ready for 
fertilisation, after which the scales close agoiiu K\cn if 
nut fertilr/.(‘d the ovules enlarge, tbo embryo only not 
being fonneJ. Iii each ovule there aro sovemi niiliiaeii- 
tary ernbryi^s fonued, attm'hed by long threads, but only 
one becomi'S perfect. (See fig. 46.) 

As regards geograpbical distribution, Cyeas is found in 
tropical regions of Asia, Africa, Australia, and Polynesia. 
M>u.rozamiaand llnwimia grow lu Australia. Eucepliulartos 
is native iu trupiiMil and South Africa. Zainia extends over 
tropical America northwards to Florida, and 0<*ratozamia 
fiuin Mexico to New Granada and wi^stern Brazil. I)iou 
is (aniiiued to Mexico, and Micriwycos to Ciilxu 

In geological ]M?rIods Cycadaceie privuiled in Mesozoic 
limes, first ajipearing in tho Trias, and only doubtfully re- 
prissented in Tertiary strata, 'fbe Cyctids of the Purbeek 
“ dirt Isids ” ai*c called by the quaiTj'meu “ petrified birds* 
nests •” these belong to the genus Mantcllia. Mr. Oar- 
ruthers lias, iu the Tramavtioiia of tho Linnean *S’«r*><//, 
described stems of Bucklandia, Y^atesia, BeniKiUileB, and 
Mantelliu. 

An inferior kind uf sugo is obtained from many species 
by washing the starch from the broken cells of tho tinink 
or tho perispenn of tho sctcIs. Cgc.ai reroluta and Cycas 
ch'cimlU are used in this way in Ja^uui and jiarts uf tho 
Malay Archipelago; Kiicephulartos is the “Kufir-bread” 
of the Hottentots; and the seeds of Diou supply an arrow- 
root in Mexico. 

GY'CIiADES, the chief group of islands in the OuRCtAN 
Auchii*kj.a<i><}, form a nomarcJiy of the kingdom of 
Greece, of which llcnnopolis in Syra is tho capital. 
Those of any extent are hi number about thirty, the 
principal being Tliera (or Suntorin), Zea, Milos, Syra, 
'J'cnoH, Aiidixjs, and Naxos, each of which gives its name 
to an eparchy. The name was fonriorly applied to the 
islands (dustcring round Helos, renowned as tlie seat of the 
worship of Apollo. The area is pquare miles, and the 
population, many of whom are of the Roman Gatholio 
faith, numlfers 124,000. 

CYCXABflBK, a genus of plants lielonging to the order 
PuiMiiLAdKAc. The Rpceies are horbAC(x.ns humble plants 
with very handsome flowers. 

Cpc.lafrutH hederijblium has been found in Great Britmn^ 
at Sandhurst, and near Cranbronk, in Kent. It is raro 
I and diflicult.of cultivation. Its flowers exhale a pleasant 
1 fragioncc. Cyclamen europceum (common cyclamen) ift 
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fonnd, as well ns tho above spedos, in the south of Europe multiple. Their continued product is therefore neccssnrj 
and Asia Minor. It is abnndaut in Sicily, whero the wild (IP X X Ih) to give a cycle which shall include all 
hogs prefer tho round flt^hy rootstocks Ui any other kind cycles. Tlie Julian period is thus of 7980 years. It has 
of food; hence it is calloa Sow-bread. not, however, boon adopted, tho reformed Gregorian colon- 

Tiic cal^'x has live divisions. The corolla is monopctiU- diu* huving well fuliilled oil chronological needs, 
ous with a short tube, and the limb largo with five lobes, CY'CLZC POSTS# Gcrtmn inferior poets of Greece 
which are turned bock so ns to give the flowers the ap- are usually alluded to under this term (Strosinos, Arctinos, 
pearanco of a shuttlecock.” One of the peculiarities of the &c.) They imitated Homer, taking all their subjects from 
geuus is, that the Howers ore seated on twisted stalks, tlie ct/clc of tlio Trojan War, whence the name. The term 
which, when the flowers fade, turn I'uuiid and round till is soinotimos applied to any school of would-bo epic poets, 
they bnry the capsule which they bear in tlie earth. In CY'GLOZX> (Gr. l’vklo»y u chcle) Is the uiiinc of a curvo 
this position the seeds ripen mid genninate. Tho name of traced out by any point of a circle rolling on n straight 
tho genus is derived from the Greek kukha^ a circle, in line. Thus, whih; the wheel of a carriage rovnlves each 
allusion probably to the spiral tnnis of the flower-stalks. nail on the cirounifcrenco describes a series of cycloids. 

CYCZiAIVTHA'CIlS, a small order of plants belonging Cuitcs made by a circle rolling in or around another circle 
to tho class of Momoci >tyli£DOKS. It is very nearly allied are called truclioidal; the cycloid is thoroforo a single case 
to the Au(iiDAciij£ and PAifDATtACKaK, Aiid is not easily of the Tkociidid. 

distingnibhed cxct'pi by its habit and tho plicate vemution l.ct O bo tho point on the circle whose locua as tho circle 
of its loaves. Tho flowers arc either male or female, and revolves and moves forward on the lino a n is to bo the 
u<‘cur on different plants or diffcviuit spadices of flie same cycloid. It is evident that by the tune c arrives at t* tho 
plant. Tho perianth is wanting, or consists of sliort seg- whole circle will have moved forward a distance, r q, equal 
iiionts. The species (thirly-flvc in number) are herbs or to the arc or# This then at once gives a means of 
hhrabs, either btuudess or with climbing stems; 
the leaves resemble those of palms. TJiero are 
only four genera, of which Oyclantlius and Garlu- 
dovica nrc the chief. They are natives of tropical 
America. Pauama hats ” are made from nuitcrlal 
obtained from the nnexpanded leaves of Curlndo^ciu 
These leaves are fau-shuped, and when expanded 
are from fi to 14 fiHst high, and the blade ahont 4 feet 
across. The plant is terrestrial, and does not climb. 

CY'CIaS (Gr. kuhlosty a circle) is the tenn applied 
to any recurring method of denoting time. The 
revolutions of the sun and muon are not used us cycles, geometrically constmeting a cycloid; at every point P 
and artificial measurements such as tlic .Tulian period do draw a line, v Q, parallel to A u and equal to the arc o P. 
not boar the name. The eliicf cycle is that of tho Greek Thu cycloid will he found to terminate in sharp cusps at 
astronomer Meton (n.c. 432). The Metonic a/de is of A n, whence it rises syimnetricully to the vertex, c. AVo 
niucteou sohu’ years, and is based cm the fact tliat tho sun, deduce readily some of the many properties of the curve, 
moon, and eurtli arrive at very nc.^irly the same relative Thus r q is equal to tbi^ ant c P, the tangent at ii is par- 
positions every nineteen years; thcrehire the Innar eclipses allel to tlie chord c i*, the arc <tg is twiite the cliurd c P, 
follow on the same days of the year as in the previous cycle, and tho whole cycloid arc, ao«, is four times the diameter 
But iu a century Calippn.s was able to point out that tlie of tlie circle. The whole area, AC Ji, is tlireo times the area 



error of seven hours in the Metonic cycle had already far 
exceeded u day by uctnmiulatiun; the Cnlipplc cycle^ there¬ 
fore, contained four Metonic cycles all but a day, leaving 
the error now so small as to amount to a day only after 
the long space of .*104 years. 

Tlie aolar cycle in the Julian calcndai* is of twenty-eight 
years, for after twimiy-cight years Sunday recurs iu the 
same order without variation; for the days of the week 


of tlie generating circle. 

The equation to tho cycloid is tlius obtained. Let 4 be 
the angle cop, letcH bex,and mq and let oi*=A. 


« a (1 - cos I) 


y =a(^X«inf), 


whence the properties of the curve are algebraically de- 
ducible. The so-called “companion to the cycloid,” winch 


being seveii, and the number of yeai^ iu the intercuhivy 
period being four (leap year being the fourth year), it is 
evident that the Sundays cannot again follow the same 
order relative to the year till after beveii times four—f.c. 
twenty-eight. But in the Gregorian calendar, which re- 
fonued the .Tulian, Uie solar cycle may be Uu’owu out once 
in a centarv by tho suppression of the leap year. Three 
century-years are ordinary years; the fourth century-ycar 
Is a leap year. I’hcri'forc, to bo quite accurate, a table of 
400 yeaxs is necessary for the Gregorian coleudax' to give 
tlio cycle of Sundays. 

Tho cycle of iudiciitm is quite ortiflcial, relating to cer¬ 
tain acts of tho Greek emperors taking place at stated 
intervals. Tlie cycle of indlction is fifteen years. 

Tlio Julian period (proposed by Joseph Scaligcr) was 
to include all these cycles. It was found that tho years 
varied continually relatively to these cycles, and therefore 
there was constant confusion in reading ancient writers— 
some referring to such a year of the indiction, some to such 
a year of the Metonic cycle, &c. Tho difliculty in correct¬ 
ing them is that the Metonic (nineteen), the solar (tweuty- 
eigbt), and the indictional (fifteen) have no common 


Is rightly the curve of sines [soo Sinks, CnivE okJ, is 
formed if instead of ineasuriiig p Q from r wo h;i<l carried 
it forward from m. Galileo was the first to investigate tho 
prujicrties of tho cycloid; Descartes, Merscmic, Pascal,and 
others added to its study. For some time after its dis¬ 
covery it set ilio whole geometrical world by the oars in 
angry controversii'S now h.^ppily forgotten. 

CY'CbOID SCALSS (Gr. kuklos^ a circle) aro thin 
liorny plates nut covered with eiiainel nnd with a smooth 
margin. On tlicir surface is a fine striation eoneentric 
and jiaiallel to the margin, while deeper furrows radiate 
from a central point towards the hind margin. 

CY'CLONS. A c^'clone is a whirling ma«>s of air 
which, tis it rotates in a vortex, sci'ows its way along a 
parabolic path, always tending towards the poles, and 
always (at all events for the greater part of its course) 
from west to cast. In England we get our cyclones always 
from America. They rise in tho tropical seas, upon which 
tho sun plays fiercely; and the surrounding air rushing 
from all sides into the vacuum mad(' hy the rising vapour, 
there forms a “ couple,” the tendeuey of wiiich is to rotate 
(see Coci'.'.k). The movement of tho earth gives the 
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directum of rotation, which accorJingly differs for each 
hemisphere, northern ryclones rotating; like the hands of 
a watch (from left to ri"hO, sontheru cyclones the opposite 
way. Frequently the velocity of tlie wind on the outside 
of a cyclone is very p’cal, amounting to a storm—(he centre 
of it is always almost windless. A cyclone measures froni 
200 to 000 miles across, and travels us a wliole at a rate 
varying from extreme slowness 1c* 26 or JJO miles an hour. 
I'yplicions and tornadoes are stormy varieties of cyclones. 
The* size and t>hapo of the ordinary cyclone and its rate 
of movement e.'istward can- easily be detc*rinined by bai'o- 
metrical i'c.adin;;s, tints enabling the weatlier to Is* pre¬ 
dicted with considerable accuracy. 

CY'CLOPSS (Or. l a circle; and o;m, an eye), a 
race of pants dwellinp; in Sicily wlio bore one circular eye 
in the nndst <>f tlicir forehead. The lioinerlc ('yelops best 
known is IVji.yi’jikmus, wlm.se crninection will) Ac js and 
with Odysskus (Olysses) is elsewhere described. 

Hesiod h.^s other Cyclopes—viz. three I'il.nns, sons of 
Uranus and (Ic, jjaincd ArKcs, Stcropes, and Hinntes, who 
forged the tliniiderbolts for Zciis. Tin* later jioets also 
adopted this view, aud ma<lc numerous (/vehqies assistant 
to IlephwstuK in his workslmps Wncath the firc-mount.ain 
Etna, which carried off the smoke and flame of his binithy. 

CyvUipcan ArvhUectnrv gets its name a.s if the Cselopcs 
had erected it. Its ehaineleristie. is its massive composi¬ 
tion, all of luige fw») 3 »gonal blocks c>f uuheuii stone, vi'ry 
thick, and fitted lirinly, but witliout mortJir. Specimens 
exist in (ireeeo and in many parts of Italy, as the fine 
Etnisean w.nlls of Fiesole, ne.Hr Florence, ami the “ iJornu- 
lus'^ frnpneiits at Unme. The oldest specimens aic not 
fitted at all, hut the inferstiecs Iwtwocn llie largo rough 
masses of slono arc filled in with small stones firmly 
jammed into the openings. A later monument of Oyclo- 
eau work, the Treasury of Atrons at Mycenrr*, is shown 
in our Plato AKt’iiiTKC’TriiK. Cyclopean architecture 




is sometimc's called “Pelu&gmn.” 

CY^CliOPS Is a pmuR of crustaceans belonging to the 
subclass KNT(»MO.sTUArA, and forming tho type of an 
order, CojKJpcsla (Gr. kope,^ oar; and podesty feel). The 
Cyclops has the cephalothorax (coalesced head and thorax) 
protected by a carapace. The segments of the abdomen 

arc distinctly seen. 
There are five pairs 
of feet, one pair being 
rudimentary. Tlieso 
feet tho Cyclops uses 
like oars. The first 
])air of anteimo!, 
which arc ^’e^y long, 
ore used in the samo 
way. 'I'hero is a 
single sessile eye situ¬ 
ated near tho front 
of the liead. The 
female has a long 
ovi-sac on each side 
of the budy^ in which 
the eggs ore carried 
till hatched. The 
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young pass through several metamorphoses before attaining 
maturity. Cyclops is found in fre^ waters all over the 
world. An allied genus, (k^tochilus, is found in abundance 
in tho northern sens, 8cr\’mg as food to whales and many 
fishes. It Is so abundant as to colour the sea for miles 
with a ruddy hue. Another enpepod, Kolodolphys, is found 
in the respiratory sa<i of Ascidians, 

CYG'NITS (the Swan), one of the old constellations of 
Aratus, who refers it to the fable of Lcda. Tho bright 


star (Doneb) « Cygni, may be s«m on the meridian at eight 
o’clock in the beginning of October; the bright stars in 
Aqulla, Lyra, and Cygnos form a remarkable triangle 


See Plate Constellations, Northern Hemisphere, meri¬ 
dians 39fl to 320, midway to the north pole, between 
Oeplu’iis and Lyra. 

CYL'ZNDICR, a name given*'generally to the surface 
formed by a straiglit lino u-Jiich moves parallel to itself, 
whatever may he tho guiding cui^*e; but frequently con¬ 
fined to the common dehnition, which sup]>oses the straight 
linit to he of finite length, and to move round the circum- 
ffrcuce of a circle, keeping always at right angles to its 
plane. The content of a cylinder (In cubic units) is the 
nuinbiT of squaiT units in the hose multiplied by the num¬ 
ber of linear units In the altilude. 

CYItlN'DRICAIi LBNSES are made by grinding 
each of the opposito surfuees of a plate of glass in the form 
of the segment obtained ou cutting h cvlitider by a plane 
)mrallel to its axis. Two segments thus obtained btdng 
placed with their plane surfaces In contact, and so disposed 
that straiglit lines parallel to the axis of the cylinder 
drawn on the convex s»u*f.ape of one may be at right angles 
to linos similarly drawn on the other, would constitute a 
lens of tho kind here iiulieatcd. A more usual form of 
le]js is the single eyliiidiical lens, with one curved and one 
plane surfuee. Tho cIVect of a plano-eylindrieol lens ou a 
beam of liglit is to bring it to a lino instead of (as witli 
sphet'ic:il h-n.scs) to a point. This property is very useful 
iu oj)Liral inslruniciils, and esjieciolly in spectroscopy. 

CY'XtON, an ambitious Atlienian who seized the Acro¬ 
polis, n.c. 1*^12, but w.as surroiuided there and starved into 
sul>mi*«Hi«>n. As soon us he and Ills followers emerged 
fr<mi tlic teinple, wheiv they had taken refugo, the y\rclion 
Mogaeles, who had guaranteed their lives, allowed them to 
be killed. For this sacrilege he and all libs family (the 
wealthy Alcmseonids) were luinislied. TJiey attempted 
several times to n turn, hut did nut succeed till after their 
splemlld rebuilding of the temple at Delphi, which won the 
applause of all (im>ce, and was held to have annulled their 
Nwjrilege in the matter of Cyloii. See Glk.istiiknks. 

CY'MA* a concave and convex moulding, the English 
OcuK. If the niouUlhig bits the concavity above it is a 
Cffma rertn^ if the convexity is above it is a rpma rervrjtn. 

CYM'BAXftS, metallic miLsicfil instruments of percuK- 
sion, which are traceable to the remotest ages of antiquity, 
and, with no peat change in form, are still used by the 
moderns. They are always iu pairs, are. made of brass, 
and are nemly fiat, about 12 Inches in diameter, tho cen¬ 
tral part sunk in, basiu-shupe; and at the back of tho 
sunken portion is a strap, by which each instrument is 
held. The sound is made by the cymbals being claslied 
together with a slanting stroke. Berlioz U the only com¬ 
poser who over attempted to tune tlio cynjbals so as to 
produce effects of harmony with them. 

CYM'BSlilZnB {CuwibeUttyy King of Britain about 
SO U.C., or rather Kiug of Flast Anglia, since his i-olns are 
found at Colchester, Ohesterford, Cambridge—territories 
of the Gaulish tribo of tho Iconi (or Ecenc, to use their own 
name). One of theso pieces is figured in Plate 111., Coins. 
Tho only interest in Cymbelino is tliat he is tlie hen) of 
a famous play of Shakspeare’s. The poet got tho legend 
from Holinslicd's “ Chronicle.” “Kymbtlinc being brought 
up at Home, and there made knight by Augustus C»sar, 
under whom ho served in the wars, ever showed himsolf a 
friend t-o tho Romans, and chiefiy was loth to break with 
them (about tribute, &c.), because tho youth of the Britain 
nation should not be deprived of the benefit to be trained 
and brought np among the Koinans,” &c, (UoUnshed). 

cimix. in botany, an iNKLOKRacRMCE having tho 
appearance of a corymb, raceme, &c<, but differing in that 
each branch is stopped In its growth after producing a 
single fiower, when it forms lateral branchos, which are 
themselves stopped after fonning one flower. Tlie com¬ 
mon Lanrustinns and the elder tree offer examples of this 
sort of infiorescoace. 
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CniRT or CWH&y (pron. Gum^ry), tho native 
name of the Welsh people. Welshis merely Tentonic 
for ‘‘foreign,” to this dav Italy being “ Welsbland” to the 
greater part of Southern Germany. Welsh, Irish, and Gaelic 
resemble one another so closely, while yet quite distinct 
languages, that their common (Celtic) origin is admitted 
by alt In his valuable “ Origins of English History” 
(London, 1882), Mr. Elton shows good grounds for hold* 
ing that Welsh and Erse (Irish) were originally one nation, 
diiferences between the two nations springing up ns time 
went on, so that the enlightened study of Irish antiquities 
may throw light upon the Cyinry. The furtlicr important 
consequence ftows from this discovery (the proof of which 
is also given in tho book jnst named) that instead of the 
Britons (Cymry) being, as often clnimed, a branch of the 
Gauls, and belonging to the second Celtic invnKion of 
Western Europe, they are shown to boloiig to tl)o Ewe, 
and to form part of the first Celtic inv.aslon. Upon them, 
settled os they wore in Great Britain and Ireland, the 
second wave d^icd, ns afterwards tho Danes fell on their 
kinsmen and pr<*de(«*ssor8, the English (or Anglo-Saxons); 
and the polntH of vaiitugf*, or colonics, gained and held by 
these late-coming Gauls are traced out and enumerated in 
a most ingenious manner by Mr. Elton. 

CYN'ARA. AiiTK'iioKh and Cardoon. 

GYNAXtA'CKffi, one of the ))riinary subdivisions, in 
the system of Jnssieu, of the order CoMi'dMiT.K It is in¬ 
cluded in the 'J’ulmliflorm of l)e Candolle. It<’q^rcspondH to 
Ueiithum and Hooker's trilw of Cynnroidero,^vbiub includes 
tlie four subtribes of Ecliinopsidtc, Curlincm, Carduineoi, 
and Centaurieu!. Its type is the genus Cynaru, to which 
belongs the common artichoke. 

The Cynaraireui dill'er from the Corymbifer® in llieir 
active properties possessing in a mont intense degree the 
bitter principle of the whole order. None of them seem to 
have a teudency to develop the narcotic principle which 
ehaiacterizes the Cichoracenc; nor is the volatile oil which 
gives to so many of the Corymbiferoi a peculiar aromatic 
smell develo}K*d in these plants. 

The Curduus wilnm (musk thistle) is the only one 
whicli possesses any reiniirkable amount of odour. The 
prevalence of the bitter principle renders many of them 
useful stomacbic, tonic, and febrifuge medicines. Some of 
them arc said to Imj cathartic, ns Kchinnps ttpharorephalus^ 
which has this property. I'he seeds of various species of 
Onopnrduin yield a fixed oil, wliieli in some parts is ex¬ 
pressed and used fur domestic pur})OHCS. Many of the 
Oynai'iicea) yield colouring inntlerK. The Carthamvn 
tinciorina yields a yellow colour, the iSerratula tinctoria 
a yellow dye, while a pigment of a blue colour U ub- 
taimnl from the flowers of Ceuiaurea Cffantm, Some of 
tliein sccrcto small quantities of tannin, and are used in 
consequence os astringents in medicine, os the ()iv>pordum 
Acanthiufii. Galls also arc fonnd on tho arvewiay 

wliich possess astringent properties owing to tho tonniu 
they contain. A number of s]>ucles yield food. Tho brnets 
of the involucre arc in sumo very large, and os they eontaiu 
starchy and oilier alimentary scicTetions, arc used as diet by 
man. The artichoke is a familiar instonco. Tho heads of 
the Onopordum Acanthium arc often eaten in the satm 
way. The tender sprouts of tho Arrtium Lappa arc 
gathered and eaten in the north of Europe. They ore 
cooked in the same manner as asparagus. Tho tubers of 
the Cnim$ tubtroam are frequently cooked and eaten, and 
many other species yield starch in their roots. Animals do 
not generally like tlie plants belonging to the Coin][>usita.'. 

CYN'ZCS, the name of a sect of Greek philosophers, 
who were so called, according to one interpretation of the 
word (Gr. ikuntibot,dog-like), from their snarling disposition, 
though it is possible that the name may have been derived 
from the gymnasium called Cynosnrges, in which Antis- 
thenes, tho founder of this school, used to lecture. [See 


Antibthknkh.] The Cynics hold that virtue was the 
only object at which men ought to aim, and that most of 
the sciences and ai'ts, as they do not tend to make men 
virtnous, but soinotiinos, on the contrary, interfere with the 
attainment of it, are unprofitable and pernicious. The true 
philosopher, according to their notions, could discard all 

110 comforts of life, and triumph over his bodily wants, so 
as to live only for virtue. Tho result of thesu priuciples 
was great strictness of morals and voluntary poverty and 
penance, and as long as these characteristics were coupled 
with ability in the professors and consisteut philosophy in 
what they taught, tho sect miiiutained its position, and 
some members of it, as Autisthencs and Diogenes, obtmued 
great celebrity. [Sec Diooenks.]] At length the Cynics 
became so disgnstiug from their impudence, dirty habits, 
and begging, tliat they lost tlic respect of all, uud tlie sect 
dwindled into obscurity. 

CYNOOALS. See Viveuuid.i<:. 

CYNOGliOS'SUM, a genus of plants belonging to the 
order BoicAOiNKiU* The species are herbs, with soft 
leaves. Tho corolla is funnel-shaped, with iivo lobes, the 
throat closed by five blunt scales. The fruit consists 
of four roundish nnts, covered with short'slmrp points. 
CyHogloaanm oJUdnale (common hound's tongue) is a 
native of Asia, Africa, North Ainciica, and Europe. It is 
found in the British Isles in waste ground. The whole 
plrmt has a disagrt^blc smell, roseinbliug that fnmi mice. 
It is said to possess narcotic properties, and was at one 
time used as a remedy in scrofula, but it is not employed 

111 medicine nt the present day. Cyuoyloaaum montauum 
is found in England and Ii-uland by roadsides and in hedges 
in sliady situations. 

About fifty-eight other Rpecies of Cynoglossum have been. 
described besides the British ones above named. They are 
all coar.se plants, having only small flowers, so tliut few 
only are desirable for ornamental cultivation. 

CYNOBIO'&ZUM is u genus of the order Balano- 
nioRHiR. Tbew is only one ajmcics, Cynainnrium cocci- 
ntuniy the Fnngua mditengia of the old herbalists, a plant 
once ill rejmte for its astringent properties, but now valued 
only for its rarity and the botanical interest that uttuclies 
to it. It grows most plentifully on a dctucbed rock on tho 
south-west side of the island of Goxo. It is there much 
celebrated for Us medicinal properties. The time of tho 
discovery of its virtues is not known, but from sumo 
ancient MSS. it appears to have been at a very remote 
period. About tbu year 1740 the Knights of Malta set 
sncii a very high value on this plant that they interdicted 
tbo approach of any ])ci'son to tho place where it grew, and 
guarded tbu passage with the strictest jealousy. Even 
after the English took possession of Malta, and succeeded 
to the territorial rights of the order, and, among other 
things, to the possession of tliis rock, a keeper was ap¬ 
pointed to take care of it, as previously, with a salary. Tho 
plant thus continued to be guarded and regularly gathered, 
deposited in tho state-oflice, and distributed Hm< ng the 
hospitals; and when Dr. llomiltou visited tlie rock he was 
accompanied by the keeper. 

This plant is also found throughout the Mediterranean 
region from the Caii.ary Isles, tlirough Northern Africa and 
Syria to Central Asia. It is a fleshy plant about a foot 
high, of a reddish colour. The flowers aro polygamous, and 
burrounded by a perianth. There is one epigynous stumcii 
with a two-celled anther, one style, and one pendulous ovule. 

CYNOSCXPB'ALJE, a high steep liill in Thessaly, 
where tbo consul Flaminmus met Philip 11. of Mneedon in 
battle in tbo second Macedonian War, n.c. 11)7, and de¬ 
molished the Macedonian tyranny founded by Philip, father 
of Alexander. Next year the freedom of Greece was pro¬ 
claimed by the consul at tho Isthmian games. 

CY'NOSIBUB (Gr. kwioa oura, tlie tail of the dog), a 
name given to the Lesser Bear. According to Aratus and 
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Hyglnns, Cynosnra was one of the nymphs of Mount Ida 
who nursed Jupiter. But it is at least as probable that, 
before the Greeks adapted their iiiytliolof^y to the constel¬ 
lations, thoj had from some Oriental wmree the habit of 
fif^oring Ursa Minor as a duf;, and that the tail of the do(; 
was the pole-star. Most readers probably know the two 
lines of Milton’s “Allc/;ro”— 

^ Whore perhaps some beauty lies, 

The CynoBure of neighbouring eyes." 

CYPMRA'tmJB, an cztcnsix'e order of glamaceoua 
MoNtM’oTvi.EDONH, having much the appearance of 
grasses, wth whicli they arc sometimes popularly con¬ 
founded. A large proportion of tlie order bears the name 
of ged</es, and hence the sodge family or tribe is given to 
these plants os their English appellation. They are mostly 
inhabitants of marshy or swampy grounds, a few are met 
with on dry upland pastures, and a gofid many are alpine 
plants. They occur in all parts of the world, and an; 
generally abundant; but little or nothing lias been dis¬ 
covered of their uses. Their most common application is 
to the manufacture of wdiat are erroneously called rush 
mats and rush buUoms for cliaira. Tin* )ilaiit used in tins 
country for stSch pm^ioses b not any kind of rush, but the 
cyperoceous species Scirpnn hvvstriit. It is not a little 
remarkablo that, nearly as these plants are allied to gausses, 
they scarcely at all participate in the initrltiuus quality of 
that useful order. It is only among the coarso bad herbage 
of munilu'S that they are allowed to form a roiistitueiit 
of hay. The stems oiv solid, usually angnlar; the leuf- 
sheaths arc not split, ns in grasses, and have no lignle. 
The flowers occur in spikes; they are hermaphrodite or 
unisexual, and are each subtended by a glumaccous bract. 
The perianth is wanting, or consists of bristles, or is 
tubular (wtWeb). The ovary is one-eelled, with one cn*ct 

anatropouH ovule. Tho 
omhrj'o is inelosed cen¬ 
trally in the base of peri- 
spenu. 

Among the numerous 
genera the following may 
l>e mentionedCyperus, 
Corex, Eriophomm, Papy- 
rus, ScirpuH. 

CYPK^'ZD^. See 
CowniKs, 

CY-FRlilS, the name 
given to a doctrine in 
English law by wliich the 
courts are guided in crises 
where the will of a testa¬ 
tor ainiiot bn legally car¬ 
ried out, or wlicro im¬ 
possible or unroosonabTc 
conditions arc connected 
with bequests. In such 
cases the administration 
is made os near to tlic 
terms of the will os tho 
law will permit. 

CT'PKXSS {Cnp- 
reasui) b a genus of 
CONIFBRiB. 

Cupre»8u$ sempervirenn 
(the common npright cy- 
press) b a native of South 
Europe, Asia Minor, and 
Persia, bnt has long since 
been transferred to gardems 
for the sake of its deep evergreen branehes and leaves, and 
the gloomy air it imparts to tlte situations which it occn- 
pleA Its timber b of great durability. It b not much 
enltivated in England, the climate being too damp and 
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cold for it in summer; otherwise it b snfliciently capable 
of resisting the cold of winter. Its formal mode of growth, 
mnriKiver, is not to the taste of the people of tins country. 

Cupre$tu» horizontalU (the** spreading cypnrss) b a 
handsome vaiiety, partaking of all the excellent qualities 
of the last, being more hardy, and with its graceful spn^ad- 
ing branches, loaded as tiicy usually are witli large round 
cones, becoming a beautiful object. 

Cvpr^tsut lusitanica (the cedar of Goa) differs from tho 
two precetling in its much freer mode of growth, and in its 
loaves having a singularly glaucous colour, Tlie wood of 
the cypress is remarkuble for its durability. Tho coffins in 
which the Greek heroes and the Egyptian mummies were 
deposited arc said to liave been made of it. 

Cupranmt* torulom bos bc<‘n introduced int-o Britain 
from tho Himalayas, and stands the climate u’cll, except 
in some exposed parts of the country. It b not so com¬ 
pact as the upright cypress, nor so dark in colour. 

There aiT twelve s|)ccies, natives of South-ciistern 
Europe, temperate Asia, North America, and Mexico. Tho 
flowers ai o mona*cious; the males arc terminal, solitary, grii- 
erally W'ith four untlier-cells. The female ceme is globular, 
woody, with four or six fertile scales, tho two outer and 
sometimes the tw<» inmtjst being empty. There arc scvenil 
seeds under each scale, each with two narrow wings. 

CYP'RIAN or CYFRIA'NUS, ST. THA'SCXUS 
CABCIL'IUS, OTIC of the most eloquent of the Latin 
fathers, wa^ Archbishop of Ciirthagc towards tho middle of 
th<! third ecntiiry, lie was probably bom about A.l>. 20h, 
at Carthage, Vhere before his conversion to Christianity 
he acquired considerable uffiucnce os a teachor of oratory. 
His career as a Cl>ristlan appears not to have exceeded 
ten or twelve years, for it was not until alsiut tho fiftieth 
year of his age that he was gained over to the church of 
Carllioge by Ceecilius. Having held for two years 
office of presbyter, he was importuned by tho {icoplo to 
become tlieir hisliop, which he did after making a must 
strennous resistance. TJio jK?r6ecntion under the Em¬ 
peror Dccins having soon afterwards commenced, Cyprian 
and comtealed himself for about a year and a half. 
When the persecution had abated he returned to Car¬ 
thage. and being reinstaU^d in hb bishopric held several 
councils, at one of which cighty-fivo bishops attended, 
to legislate concerning tho rebaptizing of heretics, apos¬ 
tates, and deserters, who, after escaping the severity of 
Dreins by renoiiiiciiig their religious profession, desired to 
be readmitted into the church. On tho renewal of tho 
persecution, about six years afterwards, by tho Emperor 
Valerian, Cyprian was banbhed to Curubis, about 40 miles 
from Carthage. He was, however, soon recalled, and t»n 
his refusal to sacrifice to the pagan deities in obedience to 
tho emperor’s e^mitnands, he was sentenced to death, aud 
beheaded ns an onemy to the gods. 

Uis writings arc namurous, and valuable as contiuning 
much curious and important information concerning tlio 
doctrines and diseij^dine of tho primitive church; they 
consist of two kinds, espistles and tracts or sermons. 

CTPRIN'IDA is a family of fislies of the order 
PlIYSOSTClMI. Sue Cakp. 

CY'PRUSt the third largest island of the Mediterranean, 
situated in the N.E. angle, equidistant about 60 miles 
from the coasts of S^ria and Asia Minor. Its form was 
compared in ancient times to tho sktu of a deer. Its 
Icn^h, from Cape Andrea to Capo Kpiphanias, the anrient 
Aeainas, b 140 miles. Its greatest breadth, from Capo 
Gatto on the south coast to Capo Kormakili on the north, 
is about 50 miles, but it gradually narrows towards tho 
east, being no moro than 5 miles wide near Cape Andrea. 

The caast of the islatid Gonsists of a succession of gulfs 
and bays, many of which, though not sufficiently land¬ 
locked to form natural harbours, would bo capable, with the 
addition of some artificial works, such as breakwaters, &c., 
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o! affording safe anchorage in all the prevailing winds. On 
the north-west and north the principal harbours or road¬ 
steads affording shelter from certiun winds are the Bay 
of ChTysochon and the Aads of Pyros and Morpha, the 
harbour of Kyrenia, and the Bay of Exarkos; on the east 
and sonthf the bays and harbours of Salamis and Kama- | 
gnsta, the bay and roads of Lamakn, the roads of Idmasolt i 
which latter wero greatly improved by the opening of 
an iron pier in 1882, and the small harbour of Paphos 
(Kuklia). The great disadvantage of all these harbours 
and roadsteads is the shallowness of the water for some 
distance from the land; this has Iho effect of raising a 
great deal of surf when the wind blows on shore, and also 
of compelling vessels of any size to anchor at a cousider- 
nble distance ont, thus making the operations of landing 
and embarking cargo both tedious and expeusive. It would 
not, however, he a matter of great expense to constnict 
breakwaters and deepen tlie old harbours, especially that 
of Famagusta, which, at the end of the sixteenth century, 
W'as sufficiently deep and large to afford safe anchorage to 
tljo whole fleet of the Venetian Republic, and where In the 
outer harbour there is now shclttir for about twelve iron¬ 
clads. Lamaka is the port at present most frequented by 
trading vessels. 

The aucient Olynipiis, now culled Santa Gnsjc, rises in 
the centre of the island, and two principal ranges of moun¬ 
tains run in the direction of its length, ke(‘ping closer to 
the north than to tlie south coast. The hi^^est summit 
of tho range of Santa Croce is Mount Troimos, with an 
elevation of C590 feet above the seu'level.* Here, on tho 
south-east slopes, are the summer quarters of the troops 
and tile summer residence of tlic high cummissioncr. The 
most extensive plain, called Messarca, is in the south-east 
part of tho island, and is watered by tlie river f^cdBcns. 
Tho south of the island is watered by several streams, tho 
principal of which is the river Kuris, or Lico, which falls 
into the sea at Kpiskopi, iho ancient Curium, But these 
streams, which were once rivers of some importance, had 
very much decreased, owing to the almost complete denu¬ 
dation, in tlie plains and lower slopes of the mountains, of 
the forests whicli anciently covered them. Since the British 
occupation greater attention has been paid to the forests, 
and the beneficial results arc already apparent. The 
Fedffius is the chief river. This and tht; other streams 
generally overflow their banks in the rainy season, and flood 
the land; as tho waters subside they leave behind a fer¬ 
tilizing mud, in tho same manner as tho Nile, but during 
tho rest of tho year they give but little if any help in the 
way of irrigation. The rainy season, although generally 
occurring from October to February, is not, however, to be 
Absolutely depended upon; thus it is recorded that in 1830, 
•daring the reign of Hugo of Unsignan, tho rainfall was so 
lieavy and tho rivers flowed to such an extent as to spread 
•desolation far and near; and nndcr Constantine there was 
no rain for thirty-six yemrs, so that most of the inhabitants 
left the island. Again, in modern times, ibero was a 
disastrously small rainfall in 1868. 

Tho soil is naturally fertile, and formerly maintained a 
population of nearly 1,000,000, but the number of in¬ 
habitants in 1881 was only 186,173, of whom the bulk were 
Creek Christians. Cotton of tho finest quality has been 
raised from American seed; excellent wine and all kitids 
of fruit are produced, but agriculture is in a most back¬ 
ward state. Besides the productions already named, 
madder, opium, oranges, lemons, pomegranates, &c., are 
grown. The eorob-treo abounds in some districts; its 
succulent pods are exported to Egypt and Syria, while the 
fnut called St. John^s Bread is used as an article of food. 
Of all the agricultural products, cereals hold tho most im¬ 
portant place. Wheat was largely grown until recently, 
but of late years it has been in great measure replaced by 
barley and oats, which ripen earlier, and so escape the 


locnsts. These insects have been for many years the 
greatest pest of the island. The species is the same as 
that which devastates Asia Minor; their eggs are laid 
always in nncnltivated land, and are iiatched towards the 
end of March, after which the young insects crawl about 
for four weeks, until their wings are strong enough to 
suable them to fly. Up to tho end of Juno they fly all 
over tho land, devouring every green thing within their 
reach, and after that the air and the streams are poisoned 
by their dead bodies. The only method which seems to 
have a chance of freeing iho island of this pest is the sys¬ 
tematic iicHtmetiun of the eggs before they are hatched. 
These ai'o purchased in large numbers from the villagers 
and destroyed, while for the young locusts that may bo 
hatched canvas screens are spread over the country across 
the direction of their flight, by means of which they are 
driven into pits topped with zinc lining. 

Tobacco of good quality usi‘d to be largely cultivated. 
Tlic nmlberry tree is grown for the pnrjiose of i-earing silk¬ 
worms ; this has been one of the industries of the island 
from ancient times, and the flypnis silk was famed in the 
thirteenth and fourteenth conturios. The liest cocoons 
come from the districts near Paphos, Kythrea, and Carpas. 
The women of Cyprus batch the silkworm eggs by wear¬ 
ing the dolh oil which they ara laid round their waists* 
The principa! industries of Cyprus arc leather tanning uml 
dyeing, and silk-weaving. The tanneries at Nicosia turn 
out from 1800 to 2000 boles of loatlier jwr annum; It is 
exported principally to Syria and Egypt. Tho word for 
the material “ crape ” is derived througli c.ypre$$ fmm 
Cyprus. When the olive cro]) is good soap is made in 
consldcrablu quantities, and in addition to the wines a 
good brandy is also made. 

The horses of Cyprus arc small and scarce, hut tho 
Cyprian donkeys and mules arc famous, and are exported 
tu Egypt and the East. Camels flourish, and are largely 
used as beasts of bunicu. Sheep and cattle tlirivc. Copper, 
asbestos, talc, rock-crystal, and various other minerals are 
found, but little advantage is taken of its wealth in tliis 
respect. It was not so, howe^'e^, in earlier ages, and there 
can bo but little doubt that it was as a metal-producing 
country that Cyprus was mainly valued by those great 
metal workers the rhocnieiaiiN. Frequent reference ia 
mode by the Greek and Roman writers to the Cyprian 
bronze, and it would appear that down to tho time of the 
Ruiiiaus swords and aniiour of this metal wero largely 
mannfm^tured; a sword of Cyprian bronze was given to 
Alexander the Great by the King of Citium, and it was 
celehratod both for its lightness and its good quality. 
Pliny mentions that the Romans drew their chief supplies 
of copper fnim Cyprus, and that the mines most in repute 
were situated at Tamaans (now Lithrodonto). Heaps of 
Bcurifie—tho refuse of smelting—are also found in several 
other parts of tho island, though the exact site of most of 
the old mines has been lost siglit of. Malachite, or car¬ 
bonate of copper, is, however, still found in the vicinity of 
some of these heaps of scoriie. Salt is made on tho sea¬ 
shore. There are 800,0(10 sheep and goats, and the quan¬ 
tity of wool produced averages 450,000 lbs. annually. 

Owing to its situation and tlie monntainons nature of 
the country, C)*prus possesses some of the climatic char¬ 
acteristics of the three adjiicent quarters of tho globe, and 
within a limited space there is in summer an ex^mo 
range of temperature, varying according to the altitudes at 
which observations are made. During the rainy season 
there are almost tropical rains; for the next three or four 
mouths the climate is delightful, with only slight rains, but 
from the middle of June to- the middle of September the 
heat is very great, and it is immediately after tiie rains and 
during the first heat that fevers prevail, especially in the 
lowlands near the coast. When England took possession 
of the island the dimate was thought to be extremely 
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nnhealtliyf bat this opmtoti docs not seem to be borne out 
by facts, and in 1880 Cyprus stood at the head of tho 
stations of the British army for licaltliiiiess. 

Tho chief towns of Cyprus art—I^fkosia, or, as it is 
more commonly called, Nicosia, the capital; Lornuka, 
Idtnasol, Faina^stu, BuiTo, and Paphos. Tho inhabitants 
ai’c chiefly Cypriotes, tJic descendants of the difTercnt races 
who have bad {losscssion of the island at various times. 
They are Greek in Janpinge and religion, but in nothing 
else. The admiulstration is in tlie hands of a high coin- 
missiouur, assistinl by a Icgislaturo of six nun-elected and 
twelve elected memhors. Tho courts whieli were in exist¬ 
ence wlien tlie island was lii’st uce.upicd have ht*en super¬ 
seded by new ones, under British administration. 

Cyprus is believed to be tho island referred to in llic 
Biblo UK Ohittim, and this idea is strengthened by the 
iiswno of the ancient capital—Citium, now Lanmka. The 
expression ‘‘Isles of Chittim” in the Old Testament seeins, 
however, to have been applied to the countries of Euro})C 
generally, perliaps so named because Cyprus was the near- 
<‘st island to the Holy Land, and tlms, us tho best known, 
gave its name to other lands situated beyond it Various 
derivations for the inodcrij name Cy))niH are given by dif¬ 
ferent writers, tho cliief authoriti(‘s deriving it from some 
of tlie natural products of the island. Thus some sei* its 
origin ill the shrub Law$ouiu iuernu$ (in Hebrew yophei\ 
Greek kiipros^ Latin which grows abundantly in 

tlio island, and from which the dye “henna,” used by 
bhistern women for Iheir hair, eyebrows, and for the tips of 
their fingers, is made. By others it is cousidered to bo 
derived from tlie Latin cuprum (wheiuw tho French cuhre, 
German kupftr, and English f(pper'). It is certain that 
copper mines were worked in the island at a very early 
date, but it is as pixibable that both plant and metal may 
have derived their names fi'um tho island whero they were 
found in such plenty tu that it w.xs named after them. 
Tliis latter coujcctui’e is somewhat strengthened by the 
Greek term chalkos KuprioSy or the. I^itin (Bft Cyprium 
(Cyprian broiizo), which arc frt‘qucntly used by ancient 
writers, and from which it seems probable that the name of 
the metal copper was really derived. It ajipeurs to Jmve 
Is'en colonized by tlio I^liceuiciaiis at an early period. 
Aninsis, king of Egypt, Is said to have invaded Cyprus and 
tjiken Citium. The island became subject to the Persians 
(lloi-od., V. 108), and afterwards submitted to Alexander 
the Great, upon wlioso death it fell with Egypt to the 
share of Ptolemy, the son of I,4igus. It continued under 
the Ptulemic.s uutll Pnblius Cluditiu Pulcher obtained a 
decree for reducing the island to a Roman province (Strabo, 
084; Lion., xxxviii. 30). Murcus Cato executed the decree, 
and Cyprus became u Roman pruvinec. On the division 
of the empire it fell to the Byzantine empisrors. Richard 
Coeor de Lion toc)k it in 1191, and sold it to tlie Templars, 
whose oppression drove the people to revolt. Rii'hnrd re¬ 
sumed the sovereignty, and gave it to Guido of Luslgnan, 
the expelled king of Jerusalem, in 11D2. The Lusignans 
ndalned it for nearly three centuries, winch was a iluur- 
ishlug jicriud for Cyjirus. It then passed into the hands 
of the Venetians, who kept po.sseaslun of the island 
till 1670, when the Turks invaded it, took Lefkosia by 
storm, and massacred about 20,000 people. They then 
laid siege to Fainugusta, M'hich was long and gallantly de¬ 
fended by tho proveditor-general, Marcautunio Bragadino. 
At la.st, in August, 1571, the Venetians were obliged to 
cajdtulate, on cuiulitiou of being sent safely home. The 
terms of the capitulation were violated by tho pasha Mus- 
tapba, who hud all the Venetian oflirors seized and put to 
death. From that time Cyprus has remained in possession 
of the Turks. Daring the unsuccesKful revolt of 1822, 
25,000 Greeks were massacred, the women and children 
sold as slaves, and the villages, churches, and inonasteries 
of tho Greeks destroyed. Li 1878, at tlie time of the ne¬ 


gotiation of tho Berlin Treaty, under which Russia acquired 
certain portions of Asiatic Turkey, a convention was con¬ 
cluded by which the Turks agreed that Cyprus should bo 
occupied and administered byVireat Britain, the latter 
power jiaying annually to the Porte £90,000, which might 
be considered net revenno after deducting lidministrativo 
expenses. The convention also stipulates that if Russia 
should restore to Turkey Kars and other Armenian con¬ 
quests, England would return Cyprus to the Porte. Under 
its new rulers the material prosperity of tlie whole island 
inas wonderfully increased, and there is every reason to hope 
Hint Cyprus may a^in see a return of her ancient prosperity. 

Cjqn'us is remarkable for its mcdimval architectunil ro- 
nmius, and the vast quantities of antiquities in the shape 
of coins, inscriptions, oniaments, statues, and pottery 
which have Imeu discovered. A famous collection, made 
by General di Ccsnola, formerly United States consul, is 
in the Metropolitan Museum at Kew York, uni there is 
also a local museum in tho island. 

CYB, ST., a village of France, in the department of 
Seiim-ct-Oise, near Versailles, famous for its stiecial niill- 
t.ary school, wliich was orginally founded in 1686 by Louis 
XIV.' for tlie education of the daughters of noblemen of 
the fourth descent on the father's side. Madame de 
^Taintenon, at whose snggestion the school W'as founded, 
died hei*e. After the Revolution it was converted into an 
hospital, but since 1803 it has been used ns a coilego 
for tlie training of officers fur tlie French army. 

CYRENA'ICA. an ancient region of Koi*th Africa, 
comyji'uiicndin^ the country between tho Groat Syrtis and 
the Gulf of Platea, now Benibah. The limits between 
CjTeTiuica and the Cartbaginiun dominions were fixed at 
the PliiliCJinruin Aro*, at Ibe bottom of Ibe Great Syrtis, 
and its cost limits towards Egypt seem to have been about 
the CatabathinuK Magnus. From these five cities, Oyrenc, 
Apollonia, Ptolomaih, Arsiuoo, and Bernice, tho country 
was sometimes called Peutapolis. Tho interior was peopled 
by Libyan tribes. It was wonderfully fertile, and owing 
to its soutiiei'ii frontier being protected from tho scorching 
winds of the Sahara by a lofty range of mountains which 
slope gradually to the sea. its vegetation embraced all tlie 
chief species to be found in ibe tropical and teuqierate zones. 

Of the five towns of the Pentapolis, Bengazi is generally 
believed to occupy the site of the nneient Besperu, The 
ne.xt town on the coast is Toci’a, the ancient Teuchira^ 
afterwards called Arsinoo, which, although totally deserted, 
is btill inclosed, except on the sea or north side, by walls 
of micominuu solidity and thickuess. Ptolemeta, or Dul- 
ineta, is also ruined; several of tho buildings, however, aro 
yiartly standing, such as a lofty gateway, an amphitheatre, 
two theatres, a palace or large building, the inner court of 
wiiicb retains its tessclntcd pavement; several columns are 
still erect, and a number of others ore thrown down in 
heaps. Barce, or Burcui, was occupied by the Arabs, who 
gave its name to'the whole country of the Pentapolis; but 
the town sank at lost into total desolatiou, and even its 
site is not now Ascertained. Ptolemeta lies in a delightful 
position at the foot of the hills, and on a slope stretching 
to the sea between two romantic wadys or raviuKs. Its 
extent, ns far as it can bo traced, was about a square mile. 

The road from Ptolemeta to Cyrene leads up a roniaiitio 
valley, and then oyiens into tbo plain of Merdje, a large and 
fertile tract about 5 miles in breadth, on the summit of 
tho first range of mountuius, with pools and small lakes 
formed by the waters from the npyicr ridge. From the 
plain of Merdje the path follows the track of the ancient 
road in a N.E. direction, leading tlmmgh a succession of bills 
and fine valleys to Ghreima, tlie Arab name for Ctrknb. 

Cyrenaica was fii-st colonized by tho people of Thorn, 
under a lender named Battus, and the city of Cyrene was 
founded in CBl b.<^ Under tho Ptolemies its commerce 
and wealth made it of great importance. After having 
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panned under the rule of the BomanB, a revolt of tbe Jews 
tix)k pUco in the reign of Trajan, and the dreadful Iohscs 
inflicted on both nidea in the content destroyed ita pros¬ 
perity. About G6U it was Gbnqucrcd by the Saracens, and 
has since }KH*n nominally subject to Tunis. 

CYREKA^ICS, a school of Greek philosophers who 
derived their name from the birthplacM; (Cyrene) of theii* 
louuder, AiusTiFrus. Liko the Cynics, their doctrines 
were a partial development of thorn) of Socrates, wlioso 
pupil Aristippus was, hot the only thing in wliich tlie two 
sects agreed with tho original system and with one another 
was that they all three miodo virtue consist in knowledge, 
riato, and in somo measure the Cynics also, placed the 
chief good in the attainment, by nieaua of diuleAttics, of the 
abstract idea of the good*, but tho C^Tcnaics placed it in 
the collection of tho greatest number of agreeable percep¬ 
tions, and the true ])hilo8opher, according to them, was 
ono who actively, methodically, and surAicssfully curried ou 
tlie pursuit of pleasure. Tho Cyrcnnics derive importance 
only from their suggesting the philuaupby of the lofty 
ICpicurcaniam; but while tho first placed the great object 
of man in the iM)sitivo and active pursuit of the agreeable, 
Epicurus made it (smsist in a ]>erfcct rest of mind and in 
freedom from pain, lie cousidored tho agi'coable as somo- 
thing merely negative, as the ]>leaslng harmony produced 
by exemption from all passion and a]>]H*tite. 

CYBB'NS. a city of Libya, near the coast, to the east 
of tlio Great Syrtis, was founded ii.r. CJil by a colony from 
Tlicra, an island in the A'lgcan Sea. Thera ifsoif was a 
Laecdasinoniau colony (Herod., iv. 14><). ^tattus, the 
leader of the colony of Cyrciiu, was one of the principal 
citizens of Thera. The colonists first settled on the coast 
of Libya and in an island called IMiitca; afterwards they 
removed to Aztvis, where tliey remained six years, and at 
length settled in the place winch tliey called Cyrcnc. Tito 
position they ciiobc for their city is one of tiie finest that 
can bo imagined, being ou tlio edge of the upjier range of 
liills, about 8U0 feet above the lower range. The slope of 
tlic lower ridge, which runs along the coast of Gyreiiuica, 
is thickly covered witii wood, and its height is about lUUO 
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feet, BO that Cyrene is about 1800 feet above tho sea, of 
which it commands an extensive view. TJie remains 
occupy a vast extent, hut the ruins arc in a very mutilated 
condition. There are two copious springs, from one of 
which tho water flows into a suhtemin(*ous clianiiel, and 
tlion issues out on tbe other sido of the mountalu. 

The country around Cyrene must have been in the time 
of its splendour a complete garden. A plant, 0 feet higl 
perhaps tlio silphium of the ancients, and resembling in 
shapo tho hemlock, grows here in grest abundance. Tlii 
is probably the plant wliich is represented on the coins of 
Cyrene. There was a series of kings of Cyrene, boginntiig 
with Hattus L,who died about u.c. 5*J1. About u.c. d.OU 
the government appears to have changed to a republic. 
Cyreuo became subject to Egypt in the reign of the first 
Ptolemy, and so it continued till tho time of Ptolemy 
Pbyscon, whoso natural son Apion, being in iHissession of 
the chief power, gave it iuto the hands of tho Romum- 
about B.G. 97. 

Cyreuo produced many celebrated persons—Aristippus, 
his daughter Areta, and her son Aristippus, Anniccris, 
Eratosthenes, and Curncadcb, besides Callimachus the |>oet. 


CY&IL, ST., of Jerusalem, was bom in that city about 
A.i>. 3id. and received among the clergy there an educa¬ 
tion for the cimreh. In 345 ho was ordained priest and 
catechist liy Maximus, the {mtriurch or archbishop of 
Jerusalem. On llie death of that prelate, 350, Cyril was 
tdiosuii to succeed him. Tho zeal with which St. Cyril 
enforced and defended the doctrine of tho runKubstan- 
tiality of the Son caused Acncius. the Arian bisho]) of 
Ctesarca. to commence a course of persecution against him, 
which tenniuated in his depuKition by a council, 357. 
After many alternations of ]H>wer and exile, in 379. under 
Theodosius, who favoured the Trinitarian sect, ho was 
finally lextorod; and notwitlistanding the ambitious and 
KcliiKinntic contests of tho bisliops and clergy, he remained 
in his sue until his death, 38G. Tim extant writings of 
St. Cyril arc in tlie (ireok langimgf, 

CYRIIi. ST. (CYRILXiUS), of Alexandria, was edu¬ 
cated under his uncle Thcophilus, the bisho]) of Alexandria, 
by whom St. ChrysuBtom w.as persecuted and dejiOBed. 
On the deatJj of Tlicopiiilus, 412, Cyril was clccti'd patri¬ 
arch, tliat is, archbishop of Alexandria. Ills episcopal 
power was first displayed in sliutting n]> and plundering 
the churches of the Puritau sect founded by Eovatian. 
Cyril next exhibited his zeal against lieroties by heading a 
furions mol> of fanatics, wiio drove out all the numerous 
Jewish population 11*0111 Alexandria. Tiio tragic story 
of Hypatia, the daughter of the matheinatuian Theon 
of Alexandria, furnishes further evidence of tlie revenge¬ 
ful disposition of St. Cyril. Tliis lady, whose wonderful 
abilities enabled her to preside over the Alexandrine scissil 
of Plutonic philosophy, was the u-spcciul object of tho 
bishop's envy and muiice; and iier nmrder, attributed to 
Cyril and his clc>rgy, is circumstantially related by several 
ef'clcsiastical historians. 

Thu titles of Doctor of tho Incarnalion and Cham¬ 
pion of the Virgin liavo been given to this bisho]) on ac¬ 
count of his long and tumultuous dispute with Neslorius, 
bishop of Constantinople. The condemnation and deposi¬ 
tion of Kestorins having been decreed by Pope Celestmc, 
Cyril was appointed his vicegerent to execute the sen¬ 
tence, fur wiiicli he assembled and presided at A council of 
sixty hishop.s at Kpliesu.n. But Jolin, the patriarch of 
Antioch, and forty-one hisho])S who supported Nestorlus, 
having excoinniuuicalcd Cyril, tho two parties appealed to 
the Emperor Tht*«>dosius, who forthwith committed both 
Cyril and Ncstorins to prison. Cyril, by the influence of 
Culustino, was at lengtli liberated and restovod, 431, to tho 
bce of Alexandria, which he retained until his deiiih, 444. 

His works are numerous, and chiefiy on subjects con¬ 
nected with the Arian controversy, the incarnation, con- 
substuntiulity of the Sun. and similar difiicnlt iMtints, 
which are involved in udditiniiai ohseurity by an iiitricalo 
perplexity of style and the use of barharnus Greek, 

CYRTAM'DItEJE. Sec G ksnijiai'K.ic. 

CY'RUS Z., generally known u.s “Cyrus the Gn?at,” 
founder of tho Persian monarchy, began to reign about 
u.o. 550. Aeeurding to Herodotus, Cyrus was the son of 
Cainbyscs, a iVsian, and Mundane, daughter of Astyages, 
king of Media (Herod., i. 91). In consequence of As- 
tyages liaving a dream wliicli portended that the off¬ 
spring of his daughter would take the throne of the Modes, 
he ordered Oynis to be destroyed as soon ns lie was burn. 
Hutpagus, a ])erson of rank in the king’s houselmld, was 
charged with tlie roinmission, but he gave the child to the 
king’s herdsman to put to death. The herdsiuaii’s wife, 
who was just delivered of a still-borD male cliild, ]iersuadcd 
her husband to preserve tho life of the royal infaut, and 
their owu dead child was exposed instead «»f Cynis, whom 
lliey hruuglit up. Among his boyish playmatos Cyrus 
exhibited a strung inclinatiou to command, la their 
games the youths made lihii king, and the severity with 
which he enforced his orders on one occasion led to hia 
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being brunght before ARtyagoSf who recognized hla likoncss 
to himeelf, and found tluit the lime of the exposure of his 
grandson and the age of Cyras agreed. The circumstances 
of his preservation were disclosed, and he was sent to his 
real parents, llarp^lg^s, who hud been cruelly treated by 
Astyages for his conduct in the exposure of Cyrus, induced 
him to rise against Astyages, wlio wus dethroned, d(>0. 
Aftor snlHluhig the chhd towns of Media, Cyrus next 
attacked and took Sardis, and mado Creesus, the famous 
king of Lydia, iirisoner, 646, [See CitcRSUS.] He be¬ 
sieged and took the city of Babylon, 638, and permitted 
the Jews who were held in captivity thei-e by Belshazzar 
to return to ralestine. At last he carried his arms against 
the Muss>^^tlc, and was defeated and slain by Tomyris, 
their queen, 62l>. He reigned twenty-nine years. This 
is tlie account given by Herodotus, which, with a few 
variations, is copied by Justin. Xenophon’s w'ork on tlic 
oducation of Cyrus is an historicAl romance. Both Xeno¬ 
phon and Ctc'sias make Cyrus die quietly a natural death. 
The fame of Cyrus lasted to the downfall of the Persmu 
Empire; ho was regarded by liis eountrnnen ns their 
national hero, and his fame is still preser>'ed in the annals 
of modern IVrain. The capture of Babylon by Cyrus is 
the point at which sacred history first touches on profane. 
Cyrus left lw(» sons: (’amhyses, who .succeeded him on the 
throne; and Snicrdis, who wius mnrdi*ied by the command 
of Canibyses (Herod, iii. 36). 

CYRUS THE YOUNGER, was the son of T>aritis 11. 
and Harysatis. Artaxerses, the eldest sou of Darius, suc¬ 
ceeded him as king, but Cyrus disputed the right of sne,- 
W'ssiou. Cyrus was the favourite of his mother, riu’vsati.s, 
and w.*is Indebted to her intercession with Artaxerxes for 
tho piTsm'ation of liLs life after he h-ad been convicted of 
conspiring against tho king. He wjis sent bock to his 
government in the western provinces of Asia Minor, bnt 
did uut relinquish his designs on Artaxerxes. He raised n 
large force of barbarians and a boily of (ircek troops with 
tho as.sistnnco of Clearclms and others. He set out from 
Sardis, the smt of tfao Persian authority in Western Asia, 
401, and in the plain of Cnnax.a, m Babylonia, met his 
hTOtlier, who had an iminenso army. Though the army 
of Artaxerxes was sfjon nmted, Cyrus fell iii :i personal 
conflict with his brother. Aftor the battle the Grei'ks who 
were in tlic army of Cyrus effented a sncccssful niarcli, 
known in liistor}' ns tho Itetrcat of the I’en 1'honsand, to 
Trapezus (Titibizond) on the Black Sea. [See Axabasis.] 
The character of Cyrus is highly eulogized by Xenophon. 
Ho wus fond of agricnltural and horticultural lubonrs, and 
worked with his own h.ands. (Xenophon, “Anabasis;” 
Plutarch, “ Artaxerxes.'’) 

CYST (Or. a bladder), n word used in medicine to 
doscrihe a bag, tunic, or closed cavity containing fluid or 
aoft matter, formed in diffenmt parts of animal bodies. 
Cysts may arise from the dilation of naturally closed cavi¬ 
ties of tho body, from tho obstruction of tlm natural outlet 
of n becreting organ, from the exudation of blood or in- 
fhunmatory products, and from new growths or errors of 
development. Thoro arc also cysts which are tho result of 
parasitic animals infesting the human Iwdy, tho most com¬ 
mon being tiio hydatid cy»t^ or the larval form of Tania 
echinococcus, 

CYS'TOPUS is tho botanical name for a genus of 
xninuto fungi, infesting cabbage and other Crucifcric, 
and often known by the common name of “ wliite rust.” 
According to De Bary’s researches, it is nearly allied to tho 
fungus which gives rise to the Potato Disuasic. 

The Cystopus grows in long threads (mycelia) be¬ 
tween the cells of its host, inserting root-like organs of 
suction into the cells themselves. These threads branch 
in eertain spots beneath the ejndermis, and tho branches 
produce at tho apex a bead-like string of reproductive 


cells. When very many of these “conidia” are thus 
formed, the epidermis is burst and tho conidia drop of, 
and are capable, when wetted by dew or min, of at length 
germinating. The thmads pAjidneod from the spore push 
their way thnmgh the breathing pores of the e^otyledons 
(s('ed-leav(*8) of a cruciferous plwt and form a myce¬ 
lium. The circular or long spots of this “white rust” 
are formed by the bursting of the opidemiiB and the 
appearance of the conidia. 

CYTK'ERA, the modem CRRTao, was a famous place 
for the worship of Apliroditc (Venus), which the Phoeni- 
ciaiis intrcMluced there. Hence the Greeks feigned tliat 
tin* goddess rose from the Kcn-fnam at her hlrtli close to 
Hus island, and made it her first home. She is tliercfure 
both by Greeks and Itomans often called Cythcrco, “ god¬ 
dess of Cvl Ihto.” 

CYTZNA^CEAS, a small order of Monociii.amyi>k>ic, 
tho type of whicli is Cytinus hypocisUsy a parasite found 
growing on the roots of certain kinds of Cistus in tho 
Mediterranean region. Its stems are a few indies high, 
succulent, of a bright yellow or tirango colour, and covered 
with overlapping scales, which represent tho leaves. Tho 
flowers are in a head at the top of the sttnn, polygamous, 
witli a fonr-lohed perianth, yellow and velvety on the out¬ 
side. There are four two-cdled anthers, sessile on a central 
column attached to the perianth. The fruit is baccate, 
inferior, with numerous seed.s attached to several parietal 
jdacentas. The in.spissated juice of the fruit is used in 
French pharmacy as a styptic, but it is not admitted with 
ns. Along* witli this genus are asKuciatiKl the curious 
genus Jlydnora^ of Africa, which looks like a great star 
of the Lyeoperdon; Apodnut/tes, a minute parasite upon 
tho branchcH <if trees; and Jiajjlesia, found in Sumatra, 
and consisting of a single immense flower, growing parn- 
BlLi<tally on a kind of wild vino. 

In Bentlmin and Hooker’s nrnmgcmeut of the Mono- 
chlamydcie, tlic Cytinace® are placed in the bame Hcries 
as Nepentliiiceue and Aristolochiococe, tho general m.arks 
of diflcrcnco being briefly expressed thus:—Parasitic, 
fleshy herbs, leafless or >vith scales; the ovary inferior or 
h.alf-ioferiur; perispenn wanting. 

CYZ'XGUS, an ancient town of Asia Minor, built on 
an isl.'tnd in tho Propontis, near the coast of Mysla, which 
was joined to the mainland by two bridges. An istlimus 
has gradually formed, and tho island is now a peninsula. 
Cyzicus w*as one of the first cities of Asia for splendour 
and extent. It became early allied to Rome, and remained 
faithful in its alliance. Its brave resistance to Mithri- 
dates, U.C. 76, corned it its frec'dom from the grateful 
Romans. This it retained till the time of Tiberius. It 
was mined by the Arabians in their conqnest of 675. 
Tho town of Cyziens was built partly on tlie soa-cuost and 
partly on a hill; there are some remains, and among them 
an amphitheatre. 

CZijEl or TZAR, the Russian title of the monarch of 
Russia. Some Imre supposed it to be dcrivod from Latin 
Cmsar, nr Oermnn Kaiser; but the Russians distinguish be¬ 
tween Czar and Kesar, which last they use for emperor. 
Tho title Czai', used as early as the twelfth century, was 
not formally adopted by Muscovite princes until 1647. 
The title of the Empress of Rusma is Czarina, and the 
eldest son of the emperor is called the Czarewitclu The 
sovereign of Russia styles himself also Autocrat of nil tho 
Rnssias. Since tho time of Peter the Great the title of 
Emperor lias been given to tho Czar by the senate, and 
recognized by the various courts of Kuropt*. 

CZECHS, tho name given to tho most western branch 
of the gloat Slavonic family. They not only form the 
predominant element in Bohemia and Moravia, bnt are 
found in considerable nnmhers in Hungary, Austrian and 
Prussian Silesia, and in Austria proper. 



D oconpiOB the fotirth place in the Hebrew alphabet, as ' 
in the Chaldee, Samaritan, and Syriac; and also in Gr(>ek 
and Latin. The charnctor is the Greek delta, A (which is 
tlie Phoenician dolcth), the sign being turned sideways, 
and thus found in the oldest l^atin inscriptions. 
Afterwards the Romans rounded the angle and arrived at 
the D as we now have it J) is the sonant mute consonant 
wlit^roof T is the corresponding surd mute [see remarks 
under the article Ji]. It readily interchanges with other 
“ dentals ” (t rf, /A), and oeeasiimally with (dher “ medials ” 
(Pi ^1 The German language mid the Knglish ofler an 
abundance of examples. 

1. i> in German corresponds to ih in English, ns c7e/n, 

thiiK*; think; rfa, thou; Arwrfer, brother; crrfc, 

earth; leder^ leather, &c. And, on tlio other hand, ih in 
German, which, however, is not pronounced as among us, 
corresponds to d in English, as ihnn^ dew; fA«t deed; 
tkeil, dole and deal; rotfi, red ; «oM, need. 

2. T in Gennan becomes d in Euglisli, as taff, day; 

/attA, deaf; word; harty beard. 77t (<t)^n Greek 
hccomcs/in Latin and d in Knglisli, as e?ccr, 

tier (old German), now tIUer, 

8. D in Greek and Latin corrcKpoiids to s nr or s 
final in German, and I in English, as r/c-Afl, rfeem, scAcn 
or seAn, ten; duioy duoy zionyy two; dm* ((ieat), 2 aAa, 
tooth; cor (corrf-w), Am, heart; «/d-or, gchweiss^ sweat; 
pe$ (;je(?-*a), foot; cd-trCy cw-ch, cat; qmdy waSy 
what; iri, es, it 

4. Greek d is interchangeable with lAtin L Compare 
the Greek forms Oduisewty Poludmkegy with the Latin 
Ulytxegy Pollux. 

6. J)i before a rowel is changed into a g or j, as Pianus 
or JanuSy the god of light (diiis) in Roman mythology; 
Piaua or Janay the goddess of light So PiMpitcr and 
Jupiter are the same name. Xlie Lallti hodie is in 
Itaban oggi, 

6. Du before a vowel is changed into h or r. [See B.] 
With this principle is connected the clmngo of d into r, in 
the words suavisy suadeoy and hadusy clai'is and claudoy 
and tlie river Suemu or Oder, 

7. Instances ocenr where d is interchanged with both 
the other medials; with 6, as iu Latin harhay rcrAuni, 
English btardy word; witli gy as in the Greek DmeUr 
from gc-meiery pedoty the beech, os well as phegogy and in 
the two names of the African city, Karktdon and 
Carthago. 

8. Dy when flanked by vowels, often disappears in the 
transition of words from Latin into French. Compare 
Melodmumy LudovicuSy vaduruy JideSy nudttgy cauduy as- 
ficfere, vid^y with MelvHy LouUy guoy foiy n«, queuCy 
<Mseo»V, voir. In the Latin numerical system D stood for 
£00, U for 5000. In this case M stood fur mile (1000), 
and being roughly represented by CIO, the half of tliat 
sign, or 10 ^ D, was madu to stand for 500. 

]>, in music, is the fourth letter of the musical alphabet, 
And the fourth note of the scnlc of the ancient Greeks in 
the Hypodorian mode [see Gkbek Musical System]. 
In onr typical major scale (that of C) it is the second note. 
Its name in France and Italy is re (not to be confused 
with the tonic sol-fa re, which merely means “ second of 
the scale," and may therefore apply Ut any letter of the 
mnsical alphabet); Djf is re dihey DJ? is re himol (Ital. 
re diesisy re bemolk). In German D natural is i), Lff is 


Digy Dh is Deg ; the key of D minor is D^molly that of 
D major is D~dur, 

1) was the key-note of the Dorian or principal mode of 
the ancient Greek musical system, and also of the Dorian 
mode of the medieval church system [see Modes, Eccr.Esi- 
astical]. In mtslciu music 1) has two sharps in its 
signature (Fj{, Cjj;); Dl^ has five flats (!![?, Eb* ^>1?, Gb). 
Dj is not used ns a key-note, Kb tnJcing its phir« enhar- 
muiu(»illy. The relative minor of 1) major is R minor; 
and 1) minor is the relative minor of F major. 

D is the second string of the viola and its octave- 
instrument, the violoncello, .os well as of both varieties of 

the contiubasso (the open D of the latter — q . .— 

being an octuve below that of the viohm- - 

cello); it is tbe third string of the violin, *y' 
the 1) string of the violin and of the viola giving tlie same 
note. So many open resonant notes make it therefore one 
of the most brilliant and favourite keys with cumpuserH fur 
the string orehostm. 

DA CAPO, or D.C. AL FINE (cAz rapoy from ilic be¬ 
ginning), an Italian musical term, signifying that the first 
part or strain of a piece of music is to be returned to, and 
the piece is then to conclude at the sign of the pause ^, 
or at the wonl Jine. 

DAB (Pleuroiiccteg limandn) is a common British fish 
belonging to the same genus as the Plaice. It is com¬ 
mon in all sandy bays on the British coasts. It extends 
throughout the northern temperate sens of Europe, hut is 
nut found further south than France. Iu some parts of 
Scotland it is known as the Salt-water Fluke. It is con* 
sidert'd superior in flavour to the plaice. Its food consists 
of small shell-Bsh, woniis, and crustaceans. It is about a 
foot iu length. It differs from the plaiea in the strong 
curvature of the lateral line, which forms a semicircular 
arch over the pectoral fin. The bony tubiTclcs found on 
the bead of the plaice ai-c absent. A larger species, the 
Smear Dab or Lemon Dab (I*kuronecte$ micrncephalus)y 
has a more iiorthcm range, extending to Iceland, and fre¬ 
quenting the northern coasts of Scotland. The head is 
small. The latcml line Is only slightly curved above the 
pectoral fin. 

DAB'CHIGK. SeeGuEBC. 

DABCE'GZA* a genus of plants belonging to tlic order 
Euicacea£. There is but one species, the Daho'cia 
polifoUay which is a dwarf bnshy evergreen shrnb. a native 
of Connemara, Ireland, the l^yrences, and tho Azores. It 
is a pretty shrub, and well fittod for decorating fronts of 
shrubberies or for rock-work. Tho flowers are large, pnr pie, 
and hang by short stalks at the top of the stem. Tbe fila¬ 
ments arc flattened, and are shorter than the linear anthers. 
Tho leaves are white, and cottony on tho under surface. 
This plant is the Connemara or St. Dabcoc’s Heath. 

DAC'CA* A division of Bengal, British Indio, lying 
between SI"* 4H' and 25“ 26' N. lat., and between 89“ 20' 
and 91“ 18' E. Ion, The area is 18,126 square miles, and 
the population 9,000,000. The district of Dacca is situ¬ 
ated in Eastern Bengal, at tho junctions of the river sys¬ 
tems of tho Ganges and the Brahmaputra. It contains an 
area of 2796 square miles, and a popuhition of 1,900,000. 
Tho soil is red with strata of clay and kankar or nodnlor 
limestone, and iron ore exists in considerable quantities. 
There are few rivers, and the surface is overgrown by a 
pictnresque jungle, amid which cultivation is beginning to 
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■pruad. Theao featares are iutensificd in the north-west of 
the district, beyond Dacca city. In the north-east, towards 
the Megboo, the land becomes less broken and jungly, 
aud the soil mure fertile. South of the Dboleswuri the 
country presents the familiar aspect cummon to the crenter 
part of Lower Itcngal. Tho whole is one uinfmmi level of 
rich alluvial soil, auuuully inundated by the overflow of the 
great rivers. 

As cl&ewljcre throughout Bengal, the staple fcjod crop is 
rice, which is divided into four varieties. Suflicient is not 
gn)wn to satisfy the local deiimnd. Other crops include 
inillctH, puises, oil-seeds, jute, e^tton, indigo, safflower, pan- 
Icaf; sMpar*-uut, cocoa-nut, and sngar-canc. 

The chief means of comnmnicatlun is by water. The 
rivers are covered with native craft and hy steamers at all 
seasons of the year, and n<» corner of the district is remote 
from some navigable channel. TJie principjil i-oad, the only 
one under tlio public w'orks de])nrtnient, leads from Dacca 
city through Tipperah to Chiltiigoiig. 

Tiic climate of Dacca, during tiie hut months, is sensibly 
cooled by the circumstance that the wind has passed over 
the wide surface of large rivers. The rainy season lasts 
from A}»ril to October. 1'he most disap’ccable weather in 
the year is exjM'ricncetl at tho close of this season. 

1)a<’ca, the chief town of the above district, ami the 
fifth hu’gest city under the licutcnant-govcmur of Bengal, 
is situated on tho north bank of the Bnriganga river, 
8 miles above its confluence with the Dlialeswari. Tim 
population is 70,000. 

Thf! towu extoods along the bank of tho river for a 
distance of nearly 4 miles, and inland, towards the norih, 
for about milo. The two principal streets cross each 
otlier at rigid angles. One runs iairallcl to the river for 
upwards of 2 miles, from tlie Lat Bugh Bulaco to the 
Dolai Creek. The other leads north from the river to tho 
military cantonments; it is about Ij- mile in length, of 
considerable width, and bordered by regularly built houses. 
The Cliueek, or market-place, a square of flue dimensions, 
lies at the extreme west. The riMnainder of the town is 
conipo.sed of naiTow crooked Janes, few of which admit 
whci'Jcd conveyances. Dacca preserves few traces of its 
former magnificence as the Mobuinniedan capital of Bengal 
during tho seventeenth century. 

During the eighteenth century Dacca won a new repu¬ 
tation for its manufacture of fine muslins, wbicli became 
famous iu the markets of the West. The weavers, wlio 
were mostly Hindus, by means of hereditary devotion to 
their industry attained a wonderful degree of taste and a 
great dexterity of manipulation. 

DACX (^LtucUcus Dvfgarii) is a fish belonging to the 
Caup family (Cyprinidic) and to tho same genus ns the 
Doacu. The dace is a fresh-water fish, found all over 
Europe north of the Alps. It is found in many English 
rivers, but is unknown in Scotland aud Ireland. It pre¬ 
fers clear sliarp streams and gravelly shoals. It spawns 
in May and June. It is gregarious and swims in shoals, 
feeding on worms, &c. The best baits are the red-worm, 
gent left, caddis, paste, and flies. It afifords excellerrt sport 
to tlie angler. The flesh, though considered superior to that 
of the roach, is uut much valued. Tho dace is about 8 
or U inches iu length, and somewhat resembles the roach in 
appeurnnee, but has a more elongated liody, with a larger 
mouth. The body has a silvery aspect. The scales are smail. 

BA'CXA, tlie ancient name of a country north of the 
Danube, bouoded on the E. by tbc Kuxinc, and on the 
W. by the Theiss. The ancient Dacia comprehended the 
nioderti Transylvania and Koumania. The country was 
iiiliabited by Da<u and tlic Getoc. The first expedi¬ 
tion of tlie Emperor Trajan was agmnst the Daci, headed 
by tbeir king, Decebalns; and tlie w'ar, which lasted nearly 
five years, ended iu tlicir submission to the Roman power. 
In A.b. 250 Dacia was ovemm and conquered by tlio 


Goths, to whom it was afterwards resigned by the Em¬ 
peror Aurelian. 

DACI^ ANDBX, was bom at Castres in 1651^ 
aud studied at Sunmur, under Tanncgny Lefbvrc, whose 
daughter Anne ho married in 16H8. Both husband and 
wife were eminent as classical scholars. Protestants both, 
they liecamc Roman Catholics together. They were em¬ 
ployed with others to comment upon and edit a scries of 
tlie ancient authors for the Dauphin, which form tlie col¬ 
lection “Ad nsum Delphini.’* filndame Dacior edited 
GallimachnK, Eloms, Aurelius Victor, Kutropius, and the 
history which goes by the name of “ Dictys Creteiisis,” aU 
of whicli have been repeatedly repriuted with her notes. 
She publlslicd French tranblations of Plautus, of Terence, 
of Aristopiiaiics, of Anacreon, and Sappho. She also trans¬ 
lated tlie Iliad and the Odyssey, with a preface and notes. 
Madame Dacicr's pursuits did not make her neglect her 
duties a.s a wife and mother, and hIio was cliaiitable to 
the poor. She died in 1720, and her husband in 1722. 

DACOITS', the tiamo given in India to bands of half 
savage robbers which infest some portions of tho bound- 
aiies and unsettled districts of tiint empire. 

DACO'TA, Sec Dakota. 

DAGBYD'IUM is a genus of GosriFRRAC, nearly allied 
to the Yow. Jiarrydinm Uurifolinm (tho Kakaterro of 
Eew Z(‘aluiid) glows to a height of 200 feet. A beverage 
is manufactured from its branches resembling spruce beer 
in its antiscorbutic pro{)crlieH. Dacrydium laxifoUum^ a 
native ot tho same islands, is quite a low-growing shrub. 
ItmiTydimi cxtpTtuinum is a lofty tree, of graceful appear¬ 
ance, with pendulous fcatliery branches. This genus differs 
from others of the tribe Taxeoc in that the female spikes are 
one to six flowered; tbc ovule-bearing scale is concave or 
cup-shaped, open at the inner side, and free from tho 
seed; tlie anther-cells are two in nnmbcr, globular, con¬ 
tiguous. There arc Urn species, natives of the Malay 
Archipelago and peninsula, Fiji, Now Caledonia, New 
Zealand, Tasmania, and South Chili. 

DACTYL is the name of a metrical foot consisting of 
a lung and two short syllables, as tho Latin word Omnia; 
or, in English poetry, of an accented syllable followed by 
two unaccented, as ydllcry. 

DAC'TYLORHI'ZA is an affectinn of “roots” like 
turnips, which become divided, bcnce this state is com¬ 
monly called “fingera and toes,” It is not the result of the 
attacks of insects, as in the case of Anrituy, but is prob¬ 
ably a mere reversion to the wild slate, which can only be 
avoided by tlie choice of good seed. 

DADDY-LONG-LSGS is the common name for some 
insects belonging to the genus Tipula, which falls under 
tlie Numuckua, a suborder of Diitjcua. The insect to 
which the name is usually applied is the Tipula oUracea, 
When seen iu the house the daddy-long-legs seems the 
clumsiest of insects, its long legs proving a fertile sourco 
of misery to it In its native meodows, however, the pur¬ 
pose of its stnicturo is clearly seen, the long slender- 
jointed legs being especially appnipriate for rapid and 
cosy progi'css through the long blades of grass. The 
feinulu has a sharp-pointed ovipositor. She lays about 
800 eggs. The larvic—sometimes known as “leather- 
jackets ’’—are tough grubs without feet, but provided with 
several conical flc^iy appendages at the end of the body. 
Tliey feed on the roots of grasses, corn, and other crops, 
causing gri'at havoc. The species of the genus Tipuln 
known as crane-flies are very numerous. They have a 
short fleshy pniboscis, lung thread-siiaped antunnoi, and 
sjireading wings vrith numerous veins. The legs and 
abdomen are lung. 

DAa>A'LBA 38 a genus of FtJMOi belonging to the 
order Polyporei, in which the spoi^-bearing surface (hy- 
tueniimii) lines the cavity of pores instead of tlie surfacca 
of gills, as iu the musbroum. In this genus tho folly 
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formed pores Imvo a tootlu*d or tom ftppenmneo; and ' 
the substance intennediuto between the pores (^mwa) is 
not diflerent from the substance which beun* the spores. 
DwHatca univohr is very cuftiinon ou stumps of trees, &c. 
J)€e.daltta tjutvcina is another common spi-cies on oak* 
etnmps, rails, &c. 

D^DALUS, Uio name of the mythical artificer to 
whom the Greeks attributed the orijiin of the imK'haiueal and 
plastic arts. Many uneiciit works in Siciiy, South Italy, 
and Greece were attributed to Dxdahis, and the antique 
wooden statues, pit and painted, bepiinniitjrH of the ^roat 
art of sculpture, bore the name of Jia>dn!a^ after their 
supposed inventor. To Dmdalus the saw, axe, pinlet, 
&c., were attributed. Ho was an Athenian, but beiiij!; 
bnuished went to Crete. Here, while enjoying tlie frieiid- 
ship of iMinos the king, Ihj built tl)C famous labyrinth in 
wl)ie.h tlio monster, the Minotauk, ol^^pri^g tjf the king’s 
daughter Pasi[>lm(^ by a hull, w:us concealed. Da’dalus had 
also fontid means to gnatify the fearful passhm of rjUMidiue 
nllnded to. On discovery he tied before the wrath of 
Minos, but could not cross the sea fi*om Crete, lie there¬ 
fore invented and constructed wings for himself and his 
son learns, which were fastened to the shoulders by wax, 
and flying thus he safely crossed to (ireece, and ultimately 
tii 8iciiy. leuriiB iicw too near the sun, and tlii! wax 
melting, Die wings fell oil', and he hdl into the Icarian 
Sea (so called from his fate*) and w.'is drowned. 

BJE'MON which Plato derives from 

knowing or inl(‘]iigcntj was the name given by tife Greeks 
to spirits corresponding somewhat to the im'tliaivnl con¬ 
ception of au angel. Like angels, <{{rtnons were both 
good and had, and were the spirits to whom the govern¬ 
ment of mankind was intrusted by the gods. Many 
passages would lead to a further eoincideneu with the 
term angel, namely, that daemons were }>robably translated 
human souls. The daemon of Socrates, which that gix*ut 
man believed attended him always, and which, though it 
never advised him to do anything, was constant in its 
warnings to refrain from improper actions, was probably an 
uiicoiiseions iHMlying forth of liis sensitive conscience. Ho 
carrii*d his ohodicnco to this duemon—or to be accurate, 
since be never uses the imun, to this damonic. hetng 
{daimnnioH U) —to sucl) a pitch as to refrain from prepar¬ 
ing a defence to the capital charge of impiety which cost 
him his life, although bo might very w'cll have shown the 
absurdity of the cliargc. What he said therefore on that 
occasion was merely said ou tho spar of the moment. 

DAFFODIL is the name given to speeies of Nau- 
exssuB which have the cup funned by the corona longer 
than the tube of the corollo. The Common Daffodil (Aar- 
ciiiui fiMudo-narciggfui) is a native of Great Britain and 
Europe, growing in open woods and postures. Tho bulbs 
are purgative and emetic, and the Huwers are not only 
emeUc, but are a dangerous poison. The large yellow 
flowei's are great favourites in the early spring. Words¬ 
worth’s poem on the golden daffodils”—beginning, 
wandered lonely as a cloud ”—is well known. 

DAGGBR, a weapon resembling a sword, but con- 
udcrably smaller, used for fighting at close quarters. A 
dagger is generally two-odged, and being specially intended 
for stabbing has a very sharp puiuL In the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries it formed the companion weAp<»n to the 
sword among the knights of Europe, and was worn on Die 
right sido in a sheath attached by a cord or chain to tho 
sword-belt. During the middle ages it w*rr customary for 
all civilians to habitually wear a dagger, but for modern war¬ 
fare it has been superseded by mdro deadly weapons, and is 
now rarely carried in times of peace in European countries. 

T>AciTiM«rAir\ one of the Caucasian governments of 
Bnssia, between the Caucasus and the west coast of tho 
Caspian Sea. It has an area of about 11,500 square miles, 
with a population of about 480,000. As its name implies it 


is a country of monntnliiK. It is wntored by the tribu¬ 
taries of the Sulak and other stn'mns that find their way to 
the CoKpiiui. Some of tho valleys and upland plains are 
very fertile, and afford splendid pasturage. Silk, cotton, 
madder, tobacco, and flax are produceii, and honio lead, 
iron, and sulphur are workml, but the chief wealth of the 
people consists in their cattle. Tliey are a fine warlike 
race, and were the last of all the tribes to yield to Iho 
power of Russia. The chief towns are, Derbcnd, by which 
name Die province is also called, Tarki, and Kouba. 
Daghestan belonged to I’erHia until 1812. 

DA'GOM' t.Hch, dng^ a lisli), the fish-god of tho PLilis- 
tines, worshipped at Ga/a, ut Ashdod, ^e. 

liis namo, Rea>mnnstor, upward man 
And downward tish.” 

—** Paradise LosL'' 

See 1 Samuel v. *1, where the linmnn part of tlio idol Is 
destroyed, “and only tho stump of Dagon was left to 
him.” Jonathan Macenbatas destniyed the ti'iiiple of 
Dagon at Azotus or Ashdod «.<?. 148 (I MaceahtM’s x. 84). 
Sec nlhO Judges xvi. 23, where Dagon is coiiuecled with 
tho story of Suinson. 

DAKL lA. a small genns of romposito flovrrrs (Com- 
rosiT.i-:), of which four or five species ato known, all nativea 
of Mexico and Ceiiiral America. Of these two, Jhthlia 
covr.iwn and JiahILa CfTmutcuii^ do not sport into varie¬ 
ties, and being much less bi^autiful than JJiddia varUibUiif^ 
are not so mnch seen in giurdeiis. ])uhlia rarud/ilU itself 
is, in its wild stulo, a bushy herbaceous jiliuit, 7 or 8 feet 
high, with single piirph‘ or lilac flow(>rs, ami is by no means 
remmkablo for its Iwauty. In cultivation, iiowover. it is so 
readily improved in size and fonn, ninl sports into such 
endless varieties in stature, leaves, and fiowen«, that it has 
become extensively cultivated. Its innumerable sorts are 
the glory of onr gardens in the aiitunin, and are quite 
unrivalled at that season of the year; they ore, however, 
destroyed by the earliest frosts. The tubers are eaten in 
Mexico, but the taste is nauseous to European^ A beau¬ 
tiful carmine dye has been extracted from the corolla. The 
genus is distinguished by the double involucre, <if which tho 
inner is composed of a single leaf divided into eight segments; 
by the chaffy receptacle, and by Die absence of jiappus. 
The name is derived from a pupil of Linnaeus, l)r. Ilalil. 

DABO'BIKY* a kingdom of Western Africa, adjoining 
Ashantce, and fonncrly understood to include the country 
betw’eeii the Volta, In Ion. O’’ E. on the west, and 
Badagaiy, in Ion, 2'’ K. on the oast, and to extend 
northwards to the Kong Mountains, in about 8” N. lat. 
At this eblimate, therefore, it has un an^a of ulsmt 15,000 
square miles. The actual coast-lino, however, extends 
only from Mouut Pulloy, a few miles to the west of 
Whydali, to Godomc, about 10 miles cost of that port. The 
boundaries are, in fact, very vague, and the jurisdiction 
of the king is butnomlnul nn}'where except iu the district 
immediately surrounding tho capital, so that the extent 
of country over which he possesses actual authority may 
bo roughly estimated at 4000 square miles. Abomey, in 
7° 69' N, lat. and about 20' E. Ion., U the capital, and 
Kana and Whydah arc the next towns of importance, the 
latter being the seaj>ort of the country. Tho population of 
Doliomey, aecvurding to the most recent estitnales, is about 
180,000, of whom nearly four-fifths arc women and children. 

The kingdom is situated in a vast plain, rising by a very 
gentle ascent from tho sea. Ko river worth uotico falls 
into tlie sen between the Volta and the Niger. The soil is 
a rich reddish clay, on which scarcely a stone is to be 
found of the size of a walnut. All who have visited tho 
coast describe it us a scene ofmatchlesa beauty and luxuri¬ 
ance. Its products comprise maize and other farinaceous 
crops; yams, potatoes, pine-apples, melons, oranges, limes, 
gnavas, and other tropical fruits; indigo, cotton, sugar, 
tobacco, palm-uil, spices, &c. Much of tho surface is 
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covnriHl with forests of palm trees, while of maize, with 
apiculture of the most barbarous kiud, two cj'ops arc 
gatheiH^d every year, owju;; to the wonderfol richness of 
the soil Cotton is ijot cultivated at nil, the supply being 
obtained from tlio wild growth. The climate is in general 
hcaltliy, and near the coast not too hot, the uvoragu tem¬ 
perature being HO” Fuhr. 

The country abounds with leopards, hysenos, buffulocK, 
deer, sbui'p, goats, hogs, and several viirieties of poultry. 
It is infested hy boa-constrictors and other serpents, many 
of which are held to bo sacred. 

Tho people nro sunk in the grossest supiirstitlon, and 
arc more particularly known to Europeans in couin'ction 
with tho horrible “ customs ” of human slaught or which still 
provail, although in tho noighlMuriiig kingdom of Ashautce 
these have been suppressed, to some extent, under the 
strong British influence which has pown up there sin<'c 
t>ir Garnet Wolselcy's expedition to Coomnssie in 1K71. 

Atrocious, iiowover, irs the “eustoms” arc, they have 
been much cxaggcnitcd in f<»nncr years. Tiny aie in 
reality certain static ccrcmoiiies, oc<mpying several montlis 
in each year, the jxtrfunnance of which is said to have 
bccoiiic imperative tlirougU long usage. The “ grand cus¬ 
toms” are only performed after the deallt of a sovereign, 
wiiile Urn “ annual customs ” of course take place yearly. 
One of the diief features at the annual customs is the pay¬ 
ment of Uix<?.s to iJie king by every person in the land. It 
is at these thnt's that causes are Jieurd and settled, pun- 
ishiiiKtils indicted, tuid rowaids coiifeired. Tlio division of 
the prize-money, th<5 prodma: of tl)e sales of the captives 
and aninials taken in the wars of tlie post year, is also 
ell’ected, a])]>nintmuuts made in tho army, the Amazonian 
regiments recruited, new laws passed, old ones repealed, 
imd all petitions heard. 

Thu more sanguinary practices on tho same occasions are 
founded upon a religious basis, which not only strengtheu.s 
but perpetuates the custom. 'I'he peo])le owu no fntiire 
state of rewards and punishments, Imt believe that in tlio 
next life the king will be a king and the slave a slave fur 
ever. Tho Dahornian sovereign, on liis death, must cnt<*r 
on bis future kingdom with royal state, aceompanied with 
a ghostly court of wives, eunuchs, sinprs, drummers, and 
soldiers. To supply him with these is tlic object of tho 
*''• grand customs,” when the victims may amount to about 
GOO. In former tiiiK»i as many as 4000 have been sac¬ 
rificed on such occasions, but of late years the number.H 
have been considerably reduced. Thu annual customs ” 
arc hut a cniitliiuancc of the same idea. To maliiluin 
tho dignity of the ghostly monarch lin must bo repilarly 
supplied with slaves, and ho must bo kept constantly 
infonned by messengtTs of jJl imporlaut events trans- 
I>Iriiig in his late kingdom. To this end numbers of 
war prisoners and criminals ore at the various customs 
first charged with messages and then des]iatuhcd—in a 
double sense. The wliolcs:Uc slaughter of human beings 
is regarded hy the people os u mark of the reigning kiug^s 
filial piety; and they believe, moreover, that in propor¬ 
tion as tlio king thus reverences his dcjiartcd parent, 
BO will the latter bestow upon his successor the counsel 
absolutely nce.< ssnry for tho proper goveniment of tho 
country. Tho inode of execution is by d<‘capitation, and 
the sc4;ncs arc sometimes cruel and revolting beyond de¬ 
scription. 'I'he iiumlHT of animal victims amounts to 
about 200. In addition to these iiinnbers of fowls, 
ducks, sheep, and ev<‘n nlligutors ore killed, all of whom 
arc supposed to perform some esstmtiul office for the de¬ 
parted ; and at cue stage of the castoms the. human and 
animal victims alike arc bluughturcd over a large trough 
sunk in the ground, which is presimtly tilled with blood, 
and ufKin it a small silver canoe is floated. This is 
doubtless what has given rise to the story of the king 
embarking upon tiie gory sea. Tliero ni*e various other 


personages in the shadowy world to whom messongera 
aro sent ” during the customs, tho whole being a siiigidar 
mixtni'e of superstition and dialxilical cruelty. The bodies 
of tbe victims ai‘e for tbo’most part thrown into tho 
common ditch outside tho town, or hung for a time trunk 
downwards from gallows erected in certain places, to act 
as charms. The vultures and hyouios in attundunco com¬ 
plete tho horrors of the sceue. 

In tho face of such ctistoms it seems mere Irony to say 
that iiowhoi'e is human life more jealously guarded than iu 
Duliomey. In some respects, however, such is the case. 
'Din king is the only judge who can pass bcntcne^i of death 
u]ion any subject, and a coroner’s in<]neKt is held on the 
occasiou of every ordinary death, in order to ascert.iin 
that the king’s sole prenigative of taking life has not licen 
encroached upon by any act of violence. 

The <r<jr]is of womtiu known as Amazons is also a pucu- 
Ihu institution of Dahomey. Female waiTiors were known 
in the cmmtry so fur hack as 1728, hut it wiui under 
Gezu, ttic late king, that thc^y were organized and attained 
tlicir greatest prestige. All daughters of a certain ag« 
liavo to he presented at court on uii apjKiiiitcd day, and the 
king selects from them the recruits fur his Amazonian 
corps. Celibacy is enforetid, rxccj)t in exirtain deflued 
eases, and any failure of virtue is punishablo with deatii. 
From this regiment many of the king’s wives and con- 
e.nhines are selecLed, the first person wlio niade tho present 
ruler a fatlier having been one of Ins colonels. 

Tile Amazous uflect male attire, especially wlien in 
uniform. ’fVheii young they aro conijiellud to dance and 
to tako violent cxcrcl.se, which renders them somewhat 
lean, but as they advance in years they grow in weight. 
They me not divided into rogiinents, hut iuto three distinct 
bodies, as in the male army. These three coi-ps consist 
of five divisions, under tlicir several officers, namely— 
1, The Azburga, or blunderbuss women, who imiy ho con¬ 
sidered tlio grenudiei's. They are tho biggest and strongest 
of the force, and each is necom|)aiiied by an attendant 
canying ammunition. 2. The ele.pliant hiiuter.H, who ai’o 
lield to bo tho bravest of tlio women. 3. Tlio Nyikplo- 
lieuh), or women armed witli the huge razor. 4, Tho 
infantry, or ling women, forming the staple of the forces, 
oud from whom the elite is drawn. Forsenally they aro 
clean and smart, without much muscle; tliey nro Imrd 
dancers ami indefatigable singers. 6, The Gokersto, 
or arcituresses, who ai‘e unnod with a peculiar bow, a 
quiver full of* light cano shoftH, and n small knife lashed 
witli a luuyard to the wrist. Thoir weapon has sunk in 
public esteem, and they are now never seen on parade, 
being only used in the Held us scouts and porters, and 
to carry tho wounded to tlio rear. Tho total number of 
figJitiug women is about 2000. 

The ravages of disease, losses in wars, and enforced 
nelibacy of tiie flow'cr of Doliomian women are activo 
can.ses at work in reducing the population of a power 
which under more civilizing inOuences might bavo been 
one of tiie most powerful in Africa. The slave trade 
formerly carried on liaa of late years been stopped by 
British inOucuce. 

The kingdom of Dahomey was founded in lG22by Daho, 
son of the last klug of Alludah. Aim reigned from 1G50 
to 1670, Akubah from 1680 to 1708, Agajoli from 1708 
to 1728, Tegbwesun from 1729 to 1776, Mpengnla from 
1776 to 1789, Agongolu from 1789 to 1817, Guzu from 
1818 to 1868, when the present king, GcUoIh, nscendod 
tho throne. Tlio country was visited by Captain Burton 
in 1868, and by several Europeans since. Missionaries 
huvo also resided in tho country, but without much appa¬ 
rent rcsulL In consequence of some illegal proceedings 
of one of the king’s agents at Whydah in 1876, a find 
was levied upon the king, and the coast was blockaded 
ill default of payment. ‘ 
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BAIBY, ihe name UHoolIy* given to the place where the 
milk of cows is kept and converted into butter or cheese. 
The ocenpatiou is called dairying^ and land chiefly appro' 
pnatod to feed cows for thi%purposo is called a dniry'-furni^ 

A dairy-house should bo situated on a dry spot bumowhat 
elevated, on the side of a gentle declivity, and on a porous 
soil. Coolness in summer, and an equable tumperutuie in 
winter, aie essential requisites in a dairy. As the milk 
suflbrs inure or less from being agitat<id or too much cooled 
before it is bi‘.t fur the cream to riso, the cow-hunse or 
milking-pluce sliould bo as near as ]>o.sbible to the dairy, or 
rather it should he under the same rmif. Tiic duiry-house 
sliould consist of three distinct apartments below, with 
lofts and cheese-chambers above. The principal place is 
the dairy projierly so called, sunk 2 or 3 feet below tlio level 
of the griiund, with a stone or blate bench or tablu round 
three sides of it to hold the milk puns. Air holes with 
sliding sliuttcrs should be jirovided in the walls. The Hour 
bliouid he of stone or jiaving tiles, slojiing gently towards a 
drain to carry off the water. The windows should be lat¬ 
ticed, or inudu like Venetian blinds. The next important 
place, the wash-lnmsc, should have a chimney and a large 
copjier kettle hanging on a craue. In this place all tlic 
utensils of the dairy uiv kept, and immediately after nso 
these should he riused with cold and hot water, well scoured 
with a senthber and scalded, and then put aside to dry, 
air, and sweeten. Between the last two apartments may 
be another cummunicating with bolh, and forming a kind 
of Yestibule, where tlie churning may Uko placof and over 
them A cheese-room and lofts, or any other uscCtil chambers. 
A verandah round the daily*, or on three sides at least, is 
very (•»)iiveni<*nt. 

Thu following description of a Netherlands cow-honso 
and dairy undei* one roof combines all that is useful, with 
consideiublo neatness internally and externally:—It is a 
building about GO feet long by oO wide, wlti) a verandah 
running round threo sides of it. The dairy-room is sunk 
below the level of the soil, and is paved with brick. The 
sides are coven*d with Dutch tiles, and the arched roof 
with hard cement. The cow-house, likft all in Holland, has 
u hroud passage in the middle, and the cows stand with 
their itcads towmds this passage, wjiicli is paved with 
clinkers or bricks set on edge. Tlicir tails are towards tliu 
wall, along wliich runs a broad gutter sunk G or 8 indies 
below the level of the place on which the cows stand. Thu 
cows stand or lie on a sloping brick floor, and have 1ml a 
small quantity of litter ailowed them, which is removed 
every day and carried to the dung-heap or to the pig-styes. 
Whenever the littiir is removed, tlio bricks arc swept clean : 
and in summer they arc washed with water. In Holland the 
cows' tails are sometimes kept up by a cord tied to the end 
of them, which passes over a pulley with a weight at the 
otlicr end, as practised witii horses that have been nideed: 
thus they canuut hit themselves or the jicrson who milks 
them. The cows are fastened in a way so as to give them 
freeilom of movement without striking their neighbours 
with their horns. The mangers or troughs are of wood, or 
of bricks cemented together, and are kept us clean as all 
the rest of tlio cow-house, la Switzerland the cow-liouscs 
ai'o similar, but there is also u rack for Hic food, the back 
of which, towards the passage, shuts up with a board on 
hingi'K. The food Is hnmght in carts, whicli are driven at 
once between the cows. What is not wanted immediately 
is stureil above, whence it is readily thrown down before 
the cows. From November till May the cows never leave 
the cow-house. In summer, if near, tliey are driven liomo 
to be milked; but if the pastures are far off, they ai'o 
milked there. See Bvitkr, Ciikkmk. 

The dairy-farms of England ore chiefly in Gloucester¬ 
shire, Devont^iro, and Cheshire. They require a smaller 
capital than arable farms of tho same extent. The clilef 
outlay is in the purchaso of cows. Tlie rent of good grass¬ 


land is gencmlly higher than if it were converted into arable 
laud; and the risk from seasons, and from a variation in 
tho price of the produce, is much less in a dairy-farm than 
in one where corn is chiefly cultivated, lleuce the rents 
are better paid, and there arc fewer failures among tlie 
tenants; but the profits of a daii'y-form without arable 
land are not considerable. 

DA'IS or DKIS, a word which occurs very frequently 
in old English authors. It originally siguifled the table of 
honour, tlien tJie canopy over such a tabic, and tlio seat of 
state beneath a canopy; iiuully it c:uiie to mean the wooden 
floor which was laid nt tlie iqiper end of a hall, as wo still 
see it in eollugc hulls, in those of the city coinpmiius in Lon¬ 
don, and thube belonging to the inns of court. 

DAISY, the common name for Beilis (from Tjit. hellttSf 
pretty), a genus of plants belonging to tho order CoM- 
I'OSlTiK. Due of the si>eeies, the Helliit ^>erc»ms, is tlio 
common daisy, a native of Groat Britain, and found 
throughout Buropc. It is an exceedingly common plant 
on birnks and in pastui'es in Kurojie, and blossoms nearly 
all tiiH year round. There are several varieties of the 
common daisy cultivated in gardens. There is a double 
variety ca)le4 tho Laigo-doubic, anotlicr Double-quilled, 
and a pmUferous vai'iety known by tlie name of Hi'u-and- 
chickens. Tiiuse vai'ielius assume various eoluurs, fr-om 
deep red to pink and white. They nro easily cultivated, 
ami form pretty plants for edges and borders, and coiitinuo 
in blossom for a long time. Ghaucer often speaks of tlio 
daisy in terms of gi'cat admiration; in one place ho thus 
speaks of it— 

** A nd Icning on my elbow and my aide 
The daie I bloqic im* for to' abide, 

For notliinK ellis, and 1 shall nnt lie, 

But for to look in uptni tho Uaisio, 

That well by re^nn men it calld male 
The DhIhIo, or els the eye of thn daio, 

The cnipi ibe, and the flotire of tluurib ulle." 

Christmas Daisy mid Miidiaehnns Daisy are names of 
species of Aster. The Ox-oyo Daisy is Ckrymnthemiim 
Leucanthemiuitu. 

DAKO'TA or DACO'TA, a territory* of the United 
Status of North Aitieriua, houuded on the N. by the British 
jiossessious, on the E. by Muinesuta and Iowa, on the S. by 
Nebraska, Colorado, and IJlali, and <rti the Vi, by Montana, 
idalio, and Utah. It lies between 42*^ 28'and 49" N. lat., 
and bi'tweeii 9G" 25' and 1U1° W. Ion. The le.ugtli from 
E. to W. is about 460 miles. Estimated area. 160,000 
square miles. It was organized as a territory 2iid Murcli, 
i8Gl. Tlie pu]mlalluu iucn'ased from 14,181 in 1870 to 
136,177 in 1880. 

This tixlensivc region presents a great variety of siirfaci*. 
The western part U very mountainous. The Koeky Moun¬ 
tain range extends along the W. Inmndary, and rises to on 
altitude of 13,570 feet in Fremont’s Beak. A |>ortion of 
Dakota is travci'sed by a biaiich of tiic Rocky Momituins 
called the Block Hills. 

The principal rivers are the Missouri, the Red Rivt-r of 
tho North, the NorUi Fork of tiic Platte, and the Big Horn. 
A largo part (»f tlie territory is drained by tho ilissouri 
River, which, after fonniiig |>art of tlie S. boundary, leaves 
Dakota at its S.E. extremity, ulsmt 600 miles from where 
it enters the territory. A gi*ent part of the K. boundary is 
formucl by tlie Red Jtiver of tho North. Tho western por¬ 
tion of Dukoti is drained by the North Fork of the ITattc, 
by the sources of tho Yellowstone, and the Big Horn and 
J'owder rivers. Tim Dakota nr Rivibre it Jacques rises in 
the N.E., flows sonthward, and eitUnii the Missouri after a 
course of about 600 miles. Dakota contains a number of 
lakes, the largest of which is Miuai Waken or Devil LakOi 
iu tho N.K. port. Its lengtli is about 41) miles. 

The valley of tlie Red River of the North is very fertUai 
Some districts adjacent to the Block Hills arc also smd to 
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be productive and well wooded. Amonj; the forest 

trees tbo pine, cedar, and coltim\vcK>d are found. In some 
parts the soil Lh midered uiiproductivo by a deficiency of 
ruin, and one distriet, between the White River and one of 
tlio main brandicK of the Jii^ Sheyenno, bears the name of 
the Mauvaiscs 'J'citcr. 

Among the aninuils indigenous to this region arc the 
buffalo or bison, elk, antelope, deer, grizzly bear, black 
bear, wolf, racfsin, and inusk-rat-. 

Geld, lead, iron, plumbago, coal, and petroleum, and ex- 
tenshe beds of limestone, gypsum, aud bandstone, eidbt in 
different parts of the state. 

J>ak(ita was purchased from the French cctlony of Louisi¬ 
ana in 180<>, iuid it In^gan to he colonized in 

DALAGOA BAY. See Dklac.oa Bay. 

DALBBB'GIA is a genus of trees and shrubs be¬ 
longing to the order Lkgijminos.^:, and inhabiting the 
tropics. Some of tlie species afibrtl excellent timber. 
JJalberffia a native of North India, is a largi* 

and fast-growing tree, with compact, ilurable wo(h 1 of a 
dark brown colour. Jl. is used for lioiise building, rail¬ 
way blecjjers, gim-cnrringes, &,c. J)all*n\tfiu latijoUa is 
mont valauhle even than the sissoo Bee, ns it is one of our 
best fnrniture woods. Flunks can be cut from tlio true 
4 feet brund, exclusive of the sa]i wood. The colour of tln^ 
timber is dark purple, and it is railed in the trudt* “ black 
woodor Fast Indian rosc-woud; but it lias nut Die 
dark lines which cuntribiito bo mncli to the he^iuty of the 
Brazilian ruse-wooil. Tlie wood is heavy, cloBc-giuimid, 
and takes a fine ])oHsh. 

The eorolla of the tiowers is papilionaceous; the calyx 
is cumpanubite with five divisions; lliere aie nine or ten 
stamcub; and the {Htd is incndiraiious and very fiat, witii 
one or several fijit seeds. 'The leaves arc pinnate, witli a 
terminal Icallri. 

BALECAR'LIA or BA'LARNB, an old province of 
Sweden, (hi tlie north it bordered on Heriedulen, on the 
east on Gcrtrikland, on the south on Wcstinanland, Ncrlke, 
and Vermland, and on the west on Norway. The province 
lay entirely within the Hegitm of the MinaHy and consti¬ 
tutes the modern division fif Falu LAii. 

XyALSMBXBT, JKAN LB ROND. On the ICdh 
or 17th of November, 1717, a new-lHirn infant was fonnd 
exposed in a public market close by the Church of St. .Jean 
Ic Bund, near tlie Cathedral of Notre Dame, at J'aris. This 
infant was the celebrated D'Alembert. How be obtained 
his sunmmo is not mentioned; probably it w'os that of his 
foBtcT-moUier. He was found by a commissary of police, 
and was intrusted to tlie wife of a poor glazier. In a fmv 
days the father iiuulc himself known, and s(>ttlcd an allow¬ 
ance of about ilfiO sterling for his supjiort. This father 
was M. DcMtouchcs, e.omniiss.iry of artillery; the mother 
was Madame de Tencin, a lady cclelirated fur her talents 
and profligate adventures. D'Alembert has loft an ac¬ 
count of himNclf written iu tin* third person, and Clondorcet 
and others liave contributed additional materials for his 
life. He commeitcc'd his studies at the College des Qiiatrc 
Nations at the ago of twelve years. When he left college 
he returned tf) his foster-mother, with whom he lived 
altogether forty years. After being admittcnl an advocate 
in 17HH h(‘ abandoned this profession and devoted himself 
to medieme, but eventually returned to the study of mathe¬ 
matics, which from prudential reasons ho bad abaiidoned. 

Ho WAS admitted to the Academy of ScienecH in 1741, 
At the age of twenty-four. In 1743 appeared his**Treatise 
of Dynamics,” founded upon the general principlo which 
bears his name. Tlie deductions from this new and fertile 
source of analytical discovery appeared in rajiid succession. 
The vorlouM metlirKls and hints which ore ho richly scattered 
in bis physico-mathematical works have alw*ays been con** 
aidored as rendering them a mine of instrnction for matlie- 
siaticians. The French ** Encyclopddie,” as is well known, 


was commenced by Diderot and himself as editors. On the 
stoppage of the work by the government, after the comple- 
tioii of the second volume, he retired from the cditorsliip, 
nor would he resume his functVnts when permission to pm- 
ccod was ut length obtained. From that time ho eonllned 
hiinsidf entirely to the mathematical part of the work. 

In 1762 Frederick the Great endeuvniircd to attract him 
to Berlin. D’Alemlicrt refused the offer, but in 1754 ho 
accepted a pension of 1200 francs from him. in 1750 he ro- 
eeived tlie same sum from Louis XV, In 1702 Catharine 
of Russia reipiestcd him to undertake the education of her 
son, wilh an annual income of 100,00(1 francs, which offer ho 
declined, in 1772 ho was elected jierpetual secretary of the 
Acadeiny. Jlis death timk place 2yth Oetolwr, 17M3, Tlio 
bust s«'V(*n years of his life had been passed hi bitter sorrow 
for tlic de.alb of Mademoiselle de Lespinasse, wbi> had at 
one lime Iweu much attached to him. She had subse- 
(jneiitly tn'ated him with contempt and unkindness, but 
tln'se were insufficient to destroy his regard for her. 
Friendship, it is nffinned, was their only bond of union. 

The character of IFAlcnibert was one of great simplicity, 
eaiTicd even to hluntnessof speech, and of unusual Ix-iwvo- 
lence, mixed with a keen sense of tJic ridiculous. H<* held 
that a man should be vvrif careful iu bis writings, careful 
fHouf/h in bib actions, and motftTntfit/ careful in his words. 
Another rnasim was that no man ought to spend money in 
sujjorfluities while others were in want. His altentions to 
his foster-mother, l«i tin* end of her life, wen? those of a son. 

DALHQUTB', a market-town and burgh of barony of 
Seotland, in«lhe county of Kdinbnrgli, with a station on the 
North British liailwny, (i inilcs S.K. of Kdinbnrgli. it 
stands on a [lenlnsnler ridge, which slopes dtnvn to tho 
honks of the North Ksk and South Ksk. The town is 
generally well built, and has many houses of recent erec¬ 
tion. The parisli church is an ancient Gothic ediliec, whh*h 
wu.: used as a collegiate churcli before the Refonnatiim. A 
ehurch, in the Karly Knglibh style, tvns built In 1840 by the 
i)Dko of Bue^dcuch. Tliere arc also Free churches; JCpis- 
copal, Congregational, Wesleyan Methodist, and Roman 
Catholic jilaees of worship; a scientific and literary insti¬ 
tution, and ail endowed grammar scImk)!. The town con¬ 
tains a large iron foundry, a brass foundry, some large corn 
mills, and manufactures of brushes, felt, beaver and straw 
hats, and woollen stuffs. It has a large weeklymarket for 
gi-ain, ami tbo general timio is still considerable, although 
mncli of it has been transferred to Kdinburgli. There are 
some extensive collieries in tbo neighboarluxxl. The popula¬ 
tion in 1881 WHS (>981. Adjoining the toivn is the mansion 
of the Duke of Bucclcuch, with its extensive park, which is 
watered by the two rivers. George IV. resided in the house 
during his visit to Scotland in 1822, and it was tho tem¬ 
porary residence of Charles I. in 1(»83, and of Qiietni 
Victoria in 1842. Dalkeith arose around an ancient castle, 
which was long a gn'at stronghold, and was called tho 
** Lion's Den,” from the fact that the Regent Morton mode 
it his residence during the minority of .lames VI. The pre¬ 
sent residence of the IJuke of Bucclcuch stands on its site. 

PALLBSy deeply cut river gorges on the Oregon River, 
forming dangerous rapids, and completely iutercepting the 
navigation. 

DALISA'TXA, a province of Austria It consists of a 
narrow marilime tract and several islands, along tho east¬ 
ern shore of tho Adriatic, and lies between 42” and 45^ 
N. kt., and and 19° K. Ion. It is bounded N. by 
Hungary, K. by Turkey, and S. and W. by the Adriatic. 
It is not a compact territory, inasmuch as the circle of 
Ragusa is disjoined from the rest of Dalmatia by two 
tongues of land, which belong to Turkey. The area, in¬ 
clusive of the islands, is 4881 square miles, and the popn- 
latioii 476,000, tho majority of whom are of the Slavonian 
race. The whole surface of Dalmatia Is covered with 
mountain ranges, nil of which are continuations of tho 
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Dmarlc Alps. These monnttuns, which spring from Mont 
Kleck in the Julian Alps, ran S.E. through Croatia and 
Dalinati.i, covering both provinces with their numerous 
ramitiivitioos, and form th%watersiicd between the Adriatic 
and the Save • they then run K. along the north of tho 
Turkish province of Albania, and join the Balkan Moun¬ 
tains in about 23^ K. lotL The main rnngo reaches its 
culminating |K)int on the eastern Inmndary of Dalmatia, in 
Mount Diimru, which reaches the height of 51)40 feet, and 
gifea name to the whole mass. The Montenegrin heights 
ciicirclo the Gulf of Cattaro, and terminate in Mount 
Dubovicsui, tho most southern point in tho Austrian domi¬ 
nions. The general clmracler of the Dalmatian mountains 
is bleak and bare; they nru full of fissures, ravines, and 
cbasTiiN, and in many places altogether without soil. Lime¬ 
stone is the prevailing rock. The whole Hue of coast is 
barren nud naked, except a narrow tract Indween tho 
Adriatic and the base uf tlio iiionntains; the background 
is formed by a continued line of dreary precipitous heights, 
seldom less than 2500 feet in elevation. Tho coost-linc, 
reckoning its numerous indentations, measures 300 miles, 
and presents many excellent harbours. The interior of the 
country is furrowed by glens and valleys, many of which arc 
btony and sterile. 

Few uounirioB oro eo poorly supplied with wntor; tlio 
islands in partienlar suffer greatly in this respect. The 
Dalm.atiau rivers run into the Adritalie. Among the larger 
streams are tlie Zermngua, which falls into the Morlaeca 
Ghaiiufl, near Novigrad; tho Kewka, which forms several 
tnngniiicent cascades, uud flows into the Adriatic near 
8elM*nico: the Cel line, which springs from the foot of 
Mount Diimra, and has two falls, one of which Is fmm 00 
to loo feet high; the banks of lliis river are extremely 
wild and precipitous, until it n'oehes a fine valley near 
Amissa, where it enters the Adriatic. The Narcnta, tlus 
broadest river in Dalmatia, enters it from Turkey, ami, 
after watering it for aliout 10 miles, jmrts into two chan¬ 
nels at Fui*t Opus, and reaches the Adriatic through ten 
arms. Dalmatia is full of lakes, most of which become 
dry in hot weatlicr. It has also numerous mineral springs. 

No other part of tho Austrian dominions is so hot as 
Dalmatia. In the lowlands the date-bearing palm, the 
American aloe, and the Cnctut opuniia thrive in many dis¬ 
tricts in the open air. The almond blossoms in January. 
Among the mountains, where the snow sometimes continues 
till May and even till dune, t)ie climate is much bleaker. 
Near the coasts of Zara, the inarshes of the Karenta, and 
elsewhere on the Adriatic, the climate is veiy unhealthy. 
Winter is characterized by six weeks of uninterrupted min. 

Tho arid character of the soil renders Dalmatia on the 
whole unsuited to agriculture. Turkey and Hungary supply 
the constant deficiency in the crops of groin, which do not 
furnish more than six or at most eight months* consump¬ 
tion. Tho whole amount of arable land does not much 
exceed 200,000 acres. Barley, maize, oats, ond 8om< 
wheat are the cliicf com crops. Other important product: 
arc figs, oil of superior quality, strong wine, both white an( 
dark red (of whicli about 6,600,000 gallons are annuallj 
exported to Flume, Trieste, and Venice), almonds, dates, 
dried enrrants, citrons, pomegranates, aud oranges. Thi 
country abounds in timW, but, being in the interior, it it 
almost inaccessible; the forests in the neighbourhood o 
the coast have been exhausted. The coast and rive 
fisheries employ about 3000 hands; the principal kinds 
fish taken aro anchovy, tunny, and salmon. Honey an< 
wax are produced in some quantity. 

The rearing of cattle is on a limited scale: the breedi 
ore inferior and small; the stock consists of oxen, cows, 
horses, mules, swine, sheep, and goats; poultry, exeep 
geese and ducks, are plentiful. Among the wild animo.' 
ore the eiaghlo, or wud dog, wolf, fox, and hare; swans 
pelicans, falcons, vultures, owls, turkeys, and other will 
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>wl are abundant. Dalmatia contains limestone, gypsnra, 
jal, pitch, and ospLolte. No precious metals have been 
ispovered. 

The iiilmbitants aro of fair stature, muscular, robust, 
tardy, aud frugal. Tlie jKwrest man drinks his wine and 
tats bis salad, fig, and melon. There aro some Gonnans, 
talians, Greeks, and Jews settled in tho country. The 
ngnage of the country is a dialect of Slavonian, but 
tilian is the official language, and is spoken among the 
‘dueiitod clussoK. Less than n fifth of tho inhabitants are 
Ireek Catholics; the rest, with the exception of a few Jews 
,iid Calvinists, are Roman Catholics. Tho diet consists of 
orty-three members, aud Includes the Roman Catliolie arch* 

■ hop, the Greek bishop of Zara, and representatives of 
he taxpayers, tho towns, and the communes. Dalmatia 
lends five members to the imperial diet. The chief towns 
are Zara, the capital, Spalatro, Ragusa, and Cattaro. The 
nhabitaiitH of the numerous islands along the coast arc of 
necessity mariners and fishermen. 

D.almatiawos first attacked by the Romans n.c. 156. 
.liocletian, who resigned tho purple, was a native of the 
toimtry, and retiring to Salona, the in«>dcm Spalatro, tho 
hen Dnlmatiaii capital, cix'ctcd some baildings that bear 
ivitness to his magnificence. In the seventh century it 
became a part of the kingdom of Croatia; in IlUO it 
(vas incorpomted with the Magyar kingdom of Hungary, 
*rom which it was wrested by the Venetians; in 1797 
t was made over to Austria, who coded it to Fiunco in 
805, and again conquered it in 1813. 

X>AZ«BCAT'IC* an ecclesiastical vestment worn by 
deacons in the Oatliolic Church. Its name would indicate 
t to be originally from DalmatiiL It Is u long robe or 
upper tunic with sleeves, slit about halfway up from tho 
bottom .at each side—mndo originally of linen, now of 
silk. Like all other ecclesiastical robes it had a completely 
seiailar origin and use; indeed it was a part of the corona¬ 
tion robes, and is so mentioned, for instance, in the corona¬ 
tion accounts of our own Richard 1. 

DALRY^ a town of Scotland, in the county of Ayr, 
iitnated 15 miios south-west of Paisley. It contains a 
population of 5010, chiefiy coal .ind iron miners. The 
ironworks, originally erected by the Ayrsliiiv Iron Co., 
oceupy a prominent position to the east of lUo railway 
station, but the ironstone is neaily exhausted. There are 
also cxteiisirc manufacturing works carried on in the 
neighbourhood, and it is rapidly increasing in importance. 
The word Dairy means “ king’s dale.” 

DAL'TON, JOHN, a distinguished mathematician 
and chemist, was born on 5th September, 1766, at 
Eaglcsfield, iio.ar Coukennoutb, in Cumberland. He was 
professor of mathematics and natural philosophy in tlie 
New College at Manchester, removed to York in 1799. 
He became a lecturer on science about tho year 1800, 
and lectured in many of the large towns of England. 
In 1826 he received the gold modal from tho Royal 
Society for his chemical discoveries. He was one of the 
founders of the British Association in 1831. In 3''33 a 
pension of £150 a year was given to him by William IV., 
which was raised in 1836 to £HO0. He was attacked by 
paralysis twice in 1837, and after a third attack in tho 
spring of 1844, he died on 27th July, 1844, regretted by all 
who knew him, and crowned with all the distinctions English 
and foreign learned bodies could bestow. Ho published 
some Meteorological Essays” in 1793, and continued to 
moke meteorological observations till the day before bis 
death, tlie whole number so made and registered amount¬ 
ing to 200,000. In 1794 he pQblishe<i a paper relating to a 
peculiardcfectinhisown vision. |^SocCol(>uu-blini>nks8.] 
He began to work out his grand discovery of the atomic 
theory ia 3808, This theory, perhaps the most important 
contribution ever made to chemistry, is explained in Atomic 
Tiikort. In 1808 Dalton published the first volume, in 

27 
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ISIO tlie second, and in 1827 the third Tolutne o. Ins j 
System of Chemical I’hilosopliyin which he raised 
chemistry to a science capable uf certain demonstration. i 

Dr. Dolton’s other works consist of numerous scattered . 
papers recording experiments and ohservaliuns on lieai, ; 
vapour, t‘vaj[H>ratiun, rain, wind, the aurora borealis, dew, 
and a variety of other physical subjects. 

DALTON-IN-FUSNSI8S, a market-town of England, 
in the county, and 18 miles W.N.W. of the town of Lan- 
Cfister, ill the Furness iron district-, 210^ miles from London. 
Tlic town consists of a princijiol street, which Icnninatcs 
in a .spacious murket-pluee. The churcdi is a small luat 
building uf considerable antiquity. Iron mines, yielding ; 
ore of extraordinary rieliuess, ore fonnd iit many places in 
the neighbourhood. There is also a considerable trade in 
malting, the neighbourhood pniducing excellent hurley, aiul 
the prcjspcrity of the place is increasing greatly. IVpula- 
tion of the pai'ish, which includes several islands on the 
eua.st, 13,38!); of the town, 1)2!) 1. 

Dalton wa.H a Homan station, and it was tint ancient 
capital of Furness. There is a square lower near the 
murket-jilma* culled Daltoii Ciustle, where the abbots of 
Furness used to hold their courts; it occupies the site of 
a much older fortre.ss. Dalton was th(‘ hirtliplaee of Hom- 
ney the painter. The ruins of the magniiieeut Furness 
Abbey are in the vicinity. 

DAASAGES, in law, signify a compensation in money 
awarded to one W'ho has been injured tliroiigh the act of 
unoLlier. Formerly such remedy ctmhl only obtained in 
the courts of common law, the C'ourt of Chancery being 
tinahle to award damages; but since the jinssing of the 
.ludicature Act of 1873, by wliich eonirnou law and ^•(jui(y 
wcie united, the a]>pro]>riate remedy may he atvarded in 
any of llie divisions of thu High Court of Justice. In 
eases of misdemeanour un uelioii for damages may be 
cnti'red indepeiuleiilly of criminal proeet'dings, hut in coses 
of felony only criminal prosecution is allowed in English 
law. 'riie damages In any action in which compensation 
for a wrong may bo obtained arc a.ssr.ssed by u jury, stih- 
jirt to certain fixed rules which have been laid down by 
the courts ns principle.^, according to whicli compensation 
must he estimated. The court docs nut Intcrfero in tiio 
general way without strong cause being shown, but if the 
amount be either cxcc.ssivc or palpably uisufHcieut, the 
verdict may be set aside ou appc.al. 

By the Act D & 10 Viet. c. 1)8, w hich is known as Lord 
OtttnjihcirK Act, any relative of ft person that has been 
killed by accident arising from negligence, wTio can show 
dependence, may bring an action for damages against the 
persiais tir coinpanics wliose iicgligimeo or whose servants 
caused the accident. 

General damage ore given for 1 osk(>h implied by law 
os the necessary consequcnee.s of the wrongful act. tipednl 
dam>agei ore such os are granted to compensate a loss that 
is proved to have arisen from the wrongful act. 

In Scotland damages could nlwu^s btf awarded not only 
by the Supreme Courts, but hy the inferior tribunals, «.//. 
the Rherift's’ or inagistialcs’ courts, and to all parties who 
could establish a proper title to KUtn Lord CainpbeirH Act 
was therefore niinecessary, and does not ai>ply to Scotland. 
In the SQ])rcme Court actions of damages arc generally 
ti'ied by jury; in the iuferior courts a jury Is incompctciit, 
but tlie case is subject to appeal. 

DAYMAN. SeollYUAX. 

1>AMAS'CUS (in Arabic, DmUhlcesh Sham\ a city of 
Syria, and the capital of the eyalet of l)am;iseus, in 
Asiatic'Turkey, is situated in a fertile plain at tho eastern 
base of the AiiU-Iibanus ridg<s about 180 miles south by 
west from Aleppo, and has 200,000 inhabitants. It is 
one of the most ancient towns in the world, being men¬ 
tioned os existing in the time of Abrnimm (Genesis xiv. 
aud XV.) It appears to have been in the time of David 


(1 Kings xi. 24) the capital of an independent kingdom* 
ft wa.s subsequently annexed to tlie empire of Assyria,. 
afterwards to that of Peraia; it then fell into tho hands of 
tile Macedonians, the Iioroan8^,and lastly (in 084) of tho 
Arabians. It became for a time tho residcu(»$ of the 
caliphs, and after otiicr ^nuissitudes was taken (in 1510) 
hy tlie Turks nnder Sultan Selim. In the war between tho 
Porte and Mchomrt Ali, Pasha of Egypt, Damascus wa» 
taken by tlie troops of the latter, to whom it was formally 
ceded by tlic sultan at tho peace of 1833; but when tho 
Eg) pilaus were compelled to evneuate Syria in 1840, tho 
city again came into the hands of the Turks. 

Tlic view of l)ainuscu.s from the mountain of Salcych, 
north-west of the city, is very impressive; it comprises tho 
i town, with its numerous domes and minarets, the extensive 
I woods, orchards, and gardens with which it is summnded, 
and the vast level plain stretching to tho east further than 
the cyc can rnach, and bounded on the Routh-cust by tlio 
distant niuuutains of Jlaourmi. Tho river Bnrrady and 
other streams furnish Uio city and the plain of Damascus 
with a eon.stunt supply of water, wliicli is distribnU^d into 
uuuieroub canals for irrigation. The town, which is about 
G inlleH in circumference, is surrounded by old brick walls. 
The streets arc narrow, and many of them have a gloomy 
dilapidated appearance, being lined with dead brick walls, 
which are entered hy small doors that (»poii hito the courts 
of the ii'spcclivo liouKcs. The best is “Straight Street,’* 
ineiitioncd in coniiectiou with St. Paul, Acts ix. 11. Many 
of these houses are splendid In the interior, tho courts 
being paved with marble nnd kept cool hy fountain-^. 
There are no carriages in Damascus, and but few carts— 
camels, horses, mules, ami assos constituting tho moans of 
conveyuna*. The great khan is a sumptuous sti’uutnre, 
built of alternate layers of black and wliitu marble. Tbu 
principal iiios({ue is al.so a tine hnildhig; it was originally 
a Christian loithedral dedicated to SL Johu. There are an 
cxtciisive citadel and a serai or palace, in which the pasha 
rcside.H. A Franciscan convent has been long established 
iu the city, and the Greek patriarch of Antiocli usually 
re.siilcM Ihuro. The ba^saars are better lighted and havo 
a more elegant ajqMiarunee tlian those of Cairo and Con- 
Htuntlnople. Evoiy class of commodities lias its own 
street or bazaar. The town is well supplied with snow 
nnd ico from the adjoining mountains. 

Duinabcus i.s tho chief empurlum of the trade in Kuro- 
]>can manufactures witli Bagdad, Bassoruh, J^ersia, and tlio 
neighbouring countries, whither goods are convoyed hy 
camels; it is also a place of great manufacturing industry,, 
and contains silk factories, cotton printing and dyeing 
establishments, tobacco factories, cupper and iron foun¬ 
dries, glass-works, soaperies, ^c. Tho manufacture of 
Damascus blades, at one time so famous, no longer exists. 
Saddles aud bridles, both rich and highly finished, fine 
cahinc-t-work, aud rich jewelry, are among the articles 
of the Dumaaccne industry. The words “damask” and 
“ damson ” are derived from Damusi'us. 

Beyrout is the port of Damascus. Its commerce !» 
fully described under P»k¥R<)Ut. The great Hadji cara¬ 
van, consisting of from 50,000 to 00,000 pilgrims from 
various parts of Turkey, formerly w»'nt every year from 
Damascus to Mecca, hut tlie number has of lato years con¬ 
siderably decreased, in consequence of the facilities which 
have been ufibrdcd for innkiiig tlie journey by way of 
Egypt and the Red Sea. For some time after 1860, when 
the city was pillaged by tho Druses, its prosperity declined^ 
hilt has again revived. (“Damascus and its People,” by 
Mrs. Mackintosh, London, 1888.) 

DAM^ASK. a deRcriptiou of woven cloths composed 
both of flax and of silk, which are believed to have been 
originally brought from Damascus. Silk damask weaving 
was introduced into England from Flanders in the latter 
half of the sixteenth century, and linen damask weaving 
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in the latter half of the eighteenth. Damask cloths are of 
thick texture but fine in quality, and the weaving of them 
puts into requisition all tho skill of the weaver for the pro¬ 
duction of the elaborate patterns which tliey bear. 

DAM'ASKINO or DAMASKEEN'ING, the process 
of umumenting steel, iron, &c., by making incisions iu tho 
metal and filling them up with gold or silver wire, which 
is hammered into the minute cuts. Locks of pistols, 
Bword-bladcs, and other oniuinentul steelwork are thus 
beautified. Tliis mctliod of ornamentation was much 
})ractised by the early goldsmiths of Damascus. 

DA'fiCASUS a Spaniard ((‘aiiuuized like all the early 
popes), was elected bislinp of Romo after tlio death of 
Liberius, A.D. 36G, and established after violent opposition, 
even amounting to bloodshed (sise Gibbon, c. 25). St. 
Damasus held several councils for the purpose of cou- 
demning heretics, especially the Arlans, Apollinurians, and 
Lueiferians. A few letters of St. Damasus have been pro- 
sen'ed by Thccdorctns and St .Teroine. The latter was the 
pope’s secretary, and it was through tbo instrumuntulity of 
St. Damasus that he wiis induced to undertake a new trans¬ 
lation of the Bible (llio Vulgate). St, Damusus died in 3K‘l. 

JJamahus II. (I'oppo) succeeded Clement II. iu 1048, 
but reigned only twenty-three days. Sec Benisuict IX. 

l>AMXliT'TA, or us it is called locally, JM/niat, a town 
of Lower ISgypt, on the right bank of one of the principal 
branches of the Nile, about fi miles above its mouth. It 
has 30,000 inhabitauts. The town has some fine mosques, 
stweiul buzuurs, a vast rice gmnary creeled Mehomet 
All, and a great number of baths. Many (d tho houses 
have pavilions on the roofs fur enjoying thu euol breezes. 
Its foreign trade has greatly deelined. The merchant 
ships remain at anchor outside the bar, and load and un¬ 
load by means of boats. Rice is one of the chief articles 
of exportation. At Damiotta and in tho neighbourhood 
are manufactures of line cotton cloth, towels, &c.; carding 
and spinning machinery are used in the cotton factories. 
Tlie matori^ known os dimity is so culled from having 
first been made here. The country' around is a complete 
garden, yielding all kinds of fruit, sucli as oranges, lemons, 
figs, tamarinds, pomegranates, &c. 

Damiettu is a corruption of tlio word ThamiaiiSy and 
origiimily stood 4 miles nearer the sea, but was moved to 
its present site by the Egyptian sultan, Bibars, about 
1260. Ho blocked up tho month of the Nile by sinking 
laden vessels across it. These measures were taken to 
prevent the crusading warriors attacking it. I'lio Turks 
were defeated by the French in its iioigbbonrluHid in 1700. 

DAM'BCAR is a taslolcss, inodorous, whitish resin, 
easily soluble in oils. It is not so haid as mastic, with 
whi(^ it forms a good odmixtnre. Its solution in turpen¬ 
tine gives a Iwautiful lustrous pale varnish, which, how¬ 
ever, after a few weeks is covered with u fine impalpable 
powder from disintegration of tbo gum. 

Dammar is the produce of a coniferous tree, the Am- 
boyna Pine (^AyathU orientalist^ a native of the Malay 
Archipelago. The resin exudes from the tree in a viscous 
state with a pleasant smell, which, how'over, disappears as 
it hardens. It is imported from Singapore. An inferior 
dammar is derived from a species growing in New Zealand, 
the Kauri Pine (^Agatkis australist, Tiii.H Kauri gum is 
found principally in Auckland, noiih of SO** S. lat. It is 
dug Up from tbo earth as copal is in Africa, and occurs in 
nil kinds of localities where at present there are no trees 
growing. It is largely exported. Tho genus Aoatiiis is 
also known os JJammara, 

Black dammar is yielded by Canarium slricUimy and 
white dammar by Valeria indica ; but these resins du not 
reach BritiMh markets. 

DAM'OCLBS was a flatterer of Dionysios the Elder, 
tyrant of Syracuse ii.c. 405-367. Cicero and Horace teli 
how ho was cured of his pretended envy of tho prince’s 


magnificence, by being placed in Dionysius’ couch at n 
superb banquet, and bidden to feast But when ho saw 
that a naked sword hung over his head, suspended by a 
borso-hair, all appetite forsook him, and ho butter under¬ 
stood bow happiuess and u tyranny, however splendid, aro 
things for ever separate. Hence the proverbial sword of 
Damocles,” nearly equivalent to our ** ^eleton in the closet” 

DAEMON, a student of tlie Pyiluxgorean philosophy at 
Syracuse, whose romantic friendship with Pythias hoa 
passed into a proverb. Pythias, or rather Phintias (tho 
latter being his true name), had plotted against Dionysius 
tho Elder, tyrant of SyracuKe u.c. 405-367, and was con¬ 
demned to death. Tie submitted, but asked permission 
to arrange his private alTuirs, his friend Damon, who hod 
oficred to do so, standing hostage for his return in time 
for e.xecntion. Failing his return, Damon was to suffer 
instead of Pliintiax. Tho latter being hindered on his 
Journey, only arrived at tliC5 very moment before Damon’s 
execution; but the tyrant, overcome by such constancy on 
both sides, pardoned Phintias, and claimed tbo privilege of 
admission into their society. 

Damom was also thu inu^in of a soinowhut <'ulcbrated 
musician and philosopher of Athens, pupil of Agathocles, 
and re})ui('d teacher of Socrates. 

X>A2a"PZHiR» WXXiliXAM, a celebrated English navi¬ 
gator, was born at East Coker, Somtirsrlsliiru, in the year 
1652. He went early to sea, and afterwards became over¬ 
seer of a phinttttiou in .Tumolca. In 1673 he joined a 
party of buccaneers, with wliom ho crossed the Isthmus of 
Darien; and having embarked in cjuioes and oilier small 
craft on the Pacific Ocean, they captured Huveral ^ipunish 
vessels, in which they cruised along tho const of Spanish 
America, waging a war of extermination both by sea and 
land against the subjects of Spain. In 1G84 Dampicr 
sailed again from Vir^nla with another expedition, of 
which ho has given a most iuteresting account iu his 
“Voyage Round the World.” His abilities becoming 
known, ho was appointed commander of a sloop of war in 
the king’s service, and iu 1633 was sent uu a voyage of 
discovery to the South Seas. Dampicr explored the west 
and nortlt-west eosists of Australia, suiTcycd Shark’s Bay, 
and gave liis name to a small arciiipelagu cast of Korth- 
w'cst Cape. He also explored the coasts of New Guinea, 
New Britain, and New Ireland, uiid gave his name to tho 
straits which separate the two former. On his homeward 
voyage he was wrecked on the Isle of Ascension. He at 
length reached England in 1701, -when he published the 
jiceunnt of this voyage. Dampicr was ah sea again till 
1711, hot the particulars of the latter part of his life are 
little known. He ranks among the must enterprising 
navigators of England. 

BAM'SON or DAMASCBNS, n kind of plum cul¬ 
tivated in this country for the sake of its liardincss and 
prolific habits. It is merely a vju‘i<‘ty of tiu; dotne.siic 
plum, from which there are no ceilain ehar.aeters to dis- 
tinguibh it except tbo almmlunce of the Mnnll, Into, oval 
fniit, and the property it po.**.'*csscs of propagaiing by 
suckers. All the varieties .are used for kitchen ptiriwses 
principally, and arc generally confined to the gardens of 
cottages or funii-housca, where the quantity of produce 
is more valued than its quality. By far the finest variety 
of this sort uf plum i.^ tiuit called tiie Shiopshlro damsou, 
n Inch is extensively multijdied in the nurseries by grafting. 

The mountain diimson, somclimes seen in our hothouses, 
is a species of Simauuha, a native of the West Indies. 

DAN, an ancient town of Judea, situated near the 
sources uf the Jordan, famous fur tlie ehuicc made of it by 
.Tcroboam ns u place for setting tip imc of his golden 
calves. It was probably a sacred city before the exodus. 
Tlie saying from “Dan to Bccrslieba” became proverbial 
among the Israelites, Dan being ut the northern extremity 
of the Promised Land and Bcci'sheba at the southern. 
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DAN'AX» mother of Perseus, was daughter uf Acrislus, 
occuiding to the Greek myth. An oracle hod doomed the 
king to deatti by the sun of his daughter. Accordingly 
Danaii was immured in a tower; hut here Zeus discovered 
her, and becoming enamoured of licr, [if>ured himself into 
her lap in a shower of gold. Perseus was born, and (he 
king threw inotlier and cliild into the sea in an open chest. 
They were safely floated across to Scrtplios. one of tho 
Cyclades, when a fislicman took pity on them, and where 
she remained till her son became a hero. See Piiuneus. 

BAN'AOS, and THS DAN'AIDS. Danaos, king of 
Libya, was twin brother of A)gyptos, king of Arabia, and 
aftenviirds, by conquest, of Egypt, which took its name from 
him. Danuos had fifty danghtcTs, Ids brother fifty sons. A 
quarrel arose between them, and Danaos with his daughters 
lied to Argos, pursued by ACgyptos with his sons. The 
King of Argos, Gchinor, a kinsm.an of tlio fugitives, re¬ 
ceived them kindly and protm-ted them. ACgyptos, after a 
long and fruitless contest, ]irnpoKcd to make peace and t(» 
cousmnmate it by tlio union of the two fandlies, his llfty 
sons to marry the fifty Ihinaids, daughters of Danaos. 
The latter feigned coinpliuiice, but gave eacli duughtiT a 
dagger, and made her swenr an outli to murder her consin- 
husbuiid on the wedding night. All the young men thus 
perished, save only Lyiieeus, on whom tl»c Dunaid Hyper- 
mnestra had pity. Hniiao.s utleni])ted to wreak vengeanc-e, 
first on Lynceus, and tlien on Ids daughter, but in vain, 
and some versions sliow 1dm ;is ineHsting Jiis death in a 
struggle witli Lyncciis. The pair heeaine jtrogeidtors of 
the race of Argive kings, the Argives lumce bore the 
Homeric name of “ Danai.” The gidlty Dannids, after a 
brief widowhood, hmnd iiuKhandK at a great festival given 
by their father, now King of Argos, where llic hand of 
one of tho princesM's w.is given to each victor as Ids prize. 
But though llms for the time liappy, tlie jnstiee of the gods 
was in the end satisfieil; fur in Tartarus, iii tho nether 
world, they W’erc forced for ever to draw water in the vain 
endeavour to fill a broktm cistern, or, as some leiy, a sieve. 

It iins licen suggested as an exjilanation of this myth, 
that Egyptian settlers in Greece, endeavouring to intro¬ 
duce the Egj'ptinn sj'stcm of cultnre by irrigation, found 
to their disappointment that tiie thirsty soil of Argos was 
little better than a sieve, and tiicir labours seemed ut first 
altogjdher in vain. 

DAN'BY, THOBIAS OSBORNE, 3CABX OF, the 

notorious minister uf Charles H., was the son of Sir 
Thomas Osborne, Bart., and for his services to Charles 
was created Viscount liStimcr hi 1673 and Earl of Danby 
in 1674. William 111. made him Murqnis of Carmartlien 
in 1689, and Duke of Leeds in 1694, and from him the 
present ducal family of Leeds Lis sprung. He earned his 
unwilling shame, however, as Karl of l)ttnhy, lord high 
treasurer. Uo came into office upon a Church of England 
cry, bating equally popery and dissent. The Princess 
Mary, daughter of the Catholic Duke of York (afterwards 
•Tamos IT.), was confirmed a Protestant as one of the first 
results of the fresh Influence. Charles IL, with his usual 
pliability, bent to tho new policy, but when it led towards 
a war with France the king quietly showed Donhy that 
ho was and hod been long a pensioner of Louis XIV. 
Danby, however, sought his aims another way, and suc¬ 
ceeded in marrying tlio Princess Mary to the Protestant 
Prince of Orange (afterwards William III.), a course which 
brought Louis to the verge of war. But King Charles, 
while consenting to Englisli soldiers landing at Ostend, 
was ofierlng, at tho price of a fresh private subsidy for 
tliree years from France, to arrange matters; and Dauby 
has subjected himself to perpetual odium by having the 
baseness to write these offers to Lonis, directly connter to 
his own policy and to every sentiment of honour and 
patriotism. The celebrated letter, stilt extant, is signed 
by the royal mendicant himself:—'^Thls letter is writ by 


my order, C. R.'* TTie soldiers were ut once withdrawn 
on a favourable reply, and the peace of Ximeguon, so dis¬ 
graceful to England, followed «1uly, 1678. The Catholics, 
knowing Charles to bo their (^.cret fiicnd, began to rmse 
their heads when the king was scon to have a largo oimy 
(raised for the war) and plenty of money both public and 
private, and tho Protestants were seized with a curro- 
spondiiig panic. Hence arose the celebrated popish-plot 
fabrlcaUoiiH of Titus Oates, pandering to the fears of. the 
Protestants. Finally Danby, suspected of being the king's 
tool, was discovered by the prodnetiou of the famous letter, 
brought home and flung on the table of the Honse of Com¬ 
mons by Edward Montagu, tho ambassador at Paris. Ho 
was at once impeaclied and Uirowii into the Tower on a 
charge of higli treason. He lay tlicro till 1C84, when by 
the intercession of the Duke of York (James II.) ho was 
admitted to bail with the other lords imprisoned under the 
popish terror, a clear infraction of the privilege of Paidia- 
ment. Nevertheless, D.inby, true to iiis Protestant con¬ 
victions. WOK of great service to WTHiam 111. when bo 
seized the crown of Eugiand. He raised a small troop 
of horse and gained posses’^ion uf York for the Prince 
uf Oiungc, even before James had abdicated. Keiico he 
advanced southward, crowds flocking to liis standard. 
The. Princess Anne joined him ut Nutlingliaui. This last- 
named stroke was said to he the final thing wliieh deter¬ 
mined the wretched .Tames to fiy—“ God help me, for my 
own chiidj-en have forsaken mel” In the tumuUtions dls- 
enssions w^ich agitated tlic Convention, hurriedly summoned 
to decide on* the mode of ciirrying on the government, the 
politic mind of Danby was again foremost. The threatened 
quarrel between Whigs and Tories wins averted by him, 
and his plan of proclmming Mary queen was agreed to. 
But Danby was as quick to abandon this attitude as he had 
been fertile in its invention when he found both prince and 
princess averse to it: tliey would reign together or not ut 
all. Dauby was made president of tho new council, and re¬ 
ceived other splendid rewards from William, ss mentioned. 

DANCING was originally port of a religious ceremony. 
See, os regards the Hebrews, Exodus xv. 20, xxxii. 19; 
Judges XI. 34, and tlio celebrated jiasKuge of David's danc¬ 
ing before tho ark, 2 Sam. vl. 14, &c. So it was also among 
the Greciks (and hence among the Romans) in their temple 
ceremonies, and fnim that origin sprang the tbcatric.il 
Chorus, all dramatic performances in fact arising out of 
the sacred song-dunce to the god Diouysus (Bacchus). So 
it is to this day among the Dervishes of the Mohammedan 
faith, and among the Egyptian Almees, and the Hindu 
Nautch girls, &c. 

Among European nations (ho dance as a religious cere¬ 
mony has died out But Us other character as a social 
amusement, which it always had, even from the first, has 
perhaps Intensified. Gucats now dance for themselves, a 
pastime not known to the ancients, who only danced for 
worship, and were danced to for amusement. Orientals, 
whose present is our past, still retain this attitude as to 
dancing. If we exclude the dances of the ballet, intended 
faintly to represent emotion (and generally falilng miser¬ 
ably), dancing may be divided among European nations into 
tho dance of a singlo couple, and into concerted or country 
dancing. (The latter term is really counter-dancing, contre- 
(/arise.) Of tho first the waltz, bolero, saltarello, chica, jig, 
reel, polka, galop, Ac., are different forms of the same type; 
of the second the varieties are the minuet, allemande, conr- 
ante, gavotte, saraband, tarantella, quadrille, Ac. It is inter¬ 
esting to trace (as in the wild galop concluding the decorous 
quadrille) the features of ancient fonns amid the refinement 
and constraint of modem style* Dances now in use ore those 
—French, quadrille (danced by four pairs), the cotillon 
(where the dress of the lady was raised so as to show the 
nndcr-pctticoat or cotillon in tiie hurry of the dance), and 
the confre-daiue, with occasionally the minuet ; of these 
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tho first has a Spanish, tho last an Italian name, perhaps 
indicating their original source. Polish, polka (polska), 
tnazurka (mazourek), and the douhtfiil varnoviana^ fashion- 
able for a few years about f850. 'J'lio r^dowa is Bohoininn 
(redowak). Gennony gives us tlio loallz^ &nd 

uchoitUche^ the last a German tituislution, or supposed 
translatiiai, of Scotch dimciug. Scotland gives us tlio rre/, 
Ireland theyV^. Tho Neapolitan sallarello RiMltaranteUa^ 
and tho Spanish bolero &nd/a7tdanffo^ arc known in Eng¬ 
land far moTo by their spirited measures, as gladly used 
hy composera for tbeir musical loims, than as actuiU dances. 

l>A2n>lXI'OSf, a corruption of the French name 
“ dent do lion,'* or lion's tooth, a common weed with a 
tapering milky perennial root resembling that of a snccory. 
Like the latter, it is sometimes cut into pieces, roasted, 
and employed to odultemtu coffw. Dandelion coffee and 
dandelion chocolate are generally mixtures of the powder 
of dandelion rcx>t and enfleo or chocolate. Medicinally it is 
considered useful for diseases of the liver or chronic aflec- 
tioiis of the digestive organs, and employed as a decoction, 
iiiftision, or extract. Its loaves have also been forced in tlic 
winter as salad, hut its excessive bitterness prevents its 
being much employed in this way. 

Dandelion 0\iraxarHm off!ciuah() belongs to the Com- 
i’OsiT.14. The tiowers are all 8lrap-bha]>ed (Ht/ulute) and per¬ 
fect, the involucre double, the fruit covered with short sharp 
points, and the leaves have the lobes directed downwards. 

DAN']>OLO» BNRICO. a palriciun of Venice, wdio 
was elected dt»gc in 1192 at a very advanced age. In the 
year l‘20l, he accompanied the French crns.'fdcrs in their 
expwlition to restore Alexis to tlie throne of Ounslaiitinoplc, 
and was the soul of the expedition, tliuugli then nearly 
ninety and almost Idind. lie was one of the first to laud, 
on the first attack in 1203, and to take possession of part 
of the ramparts, on which he planted the standard of 8t. 
Mark; and he assisted at the stoming in 1204. Dandolo 
refused the imperial crown, which the crusaders had offered 
to him, but accepted tho title of Despot of Roumanio. lie 
died shortly after, in 1205, and was bnried in the Church 
of Santa Sophia. 

SANXGEIiD was a tax originally imposed in 991 hy 
Ethclred ll., at the suggestion of Archblbhop Sigerlc, in 
order to pui'cliasc peace with the Danes, and means Danish 
payonent. While the invasions of the Danes were almost 
annual, our kings derived little profit from this tax; hot 
lifter the ac-cession of the Danish princes to tho throne of 
England, it become one of the chief branches of the royal 
revenue; and it continued to bo collected down to tho 21 
Henry IL, if not later, though more than once its remission 
was promised. It was 2s. on every hide of land. Edward 
the Confessor abolished it, and when William the Con¬ 
queror ruimposed it, in 1084, be increased it to Gs. The 
increase is more apparent than real, for tho hido under 
Ethehed contained 83 acres; under William it contained 
nearer 100. Although it was finally abolished hy Henry IT. 
it practically reappeared under his sons Richard and John 
as carucage^ which levied 2s. on 100 acres and under; and 
under this title lasted till Henry 111. (1224). 

DAKBXiAOH was the name given by the English to 
the parts of England held by the Danes as invaders. 
Alfred the Groat was never king of much more than 
Wessex, or South England. The Danes had conquered 
Mercia (Middle England), then Northumbria, then East 
Anglia, just immediately before Alfred's accession; and it 
needed his skill to keep them from winning also the 
South. Before his death, however, Alfred liad won the 
southern part of Mercia also; and the famous treaty be¬ 
tween him and Guthorm (or Gnthrum) fixed tho boundary 
between the English and Danes as Watling Street, the 
old Roman road running diagonally across England. The 
remainder, up to the Frith of Forth, was the Danelagh. 
Allred's son, Edward the Elder, succeeded in getting iiis 


kingly antbority recognized in tho Danelagh, and was the 
tirat king of England in the larger sonsr. The Dauelagli 
cfimprised several great groups of communities, tho chief 
being the five boroughs, Derby, LcMwsler, Lincoln, Stam¬ 
ford, and Nottingham; and tho still more strictly Danish 
Boutheni district, whose chief towns were Bedford, Hunting¬ 
don, and Northampton. Tho Danelagh folk revolted under 
Athelstan, but were crushed at Bkunanhurh (937) with 
the Sw>t» and English-Danes w'liom they joined. They re¬ 
belled more successfully at Alhclstan's death (940), and 
after some vicissitudes Walling Street for a time once 
again hei^mie the boundary of the kingdom of Enghnul. 
But a little later St. Dunstau won the Danes over by wlao 
ronceKsuins of all their ancient rights and laws, and under 
Edgar (968) they became loyal subjects. Sec Dankh. 

DANSS is the general appellation given to the Scandi¬ 
navian tribes, chiefly Dunes mid Norwegians, fiiiu wursldp- 
pers of Wotan, and bitterly auti-tUiristiun, who in the ninth 
and tenth centnriea became so formidable by their preda¬ 
tory expeditions, and who invaded and occupied a great 
part of Britain and France. .Their predatory descents on 
the coast of Britain began in 789, and became formidable 
during the redgn of Egbert (802-837); and under his suc¬ 
cessors tbo Danes obtained possession of great part of tho 
island, until Alfred the Great defeated tlmui, uud ubliged 
the Danish cliieflains to submit (878). |Sec Ai.kiu,i>.] 
After the death of Alfred’s son Edward, who was even 
more successful against tho Danes than Ids father, fresh 
incursions took place. Again, nuder tho ministry of »St. 
Dnnstan, the Danes were brought into subjection. But in 
989 the i'anisJi raids bc'gan again more fiercely tlian ever. 
Ill 994 Swegcri, king of Denmark, and Olaf, king of Nor¬ 
way, headed a joint invasion, rejielled with great ditliculty 
by the men of I^ondon. King KthelriHl bought them off 
with large gifts of money. As a matter of course Swegen 
came back in 997 for more money, and not getting it plun¬ 
dered all the southern and wi'stern eousts for four years. 
Then again Ktheircd Iwught peace, but as soon as the for¬ 
eigners liml sailed away all the Danes who had settled peace¬ 
ably in England were slain (1002), even including Guidiild, 
the Cliristiun sister of King Swegen. Swegen immediately 
returned, now filled with vengemice as well as lust of plunder, 
and year byyenr dcsi^atcd the coasts of England till 1007, 
when lie was bought ofi‘ at a dearer rate than ever. Swegen 
himself kept his bargain till lOtH, tliongh ho fmled not to 
allow pirate tiects to continue the yearly invagcs. In 1013, 
on pretext of certain Danes traitorously deserting Ids ser¬ 
vice for that of Ethclred (Thurkill, to wit, and others), 
he gathered all Ids strength and (xmqnered the whole of 
England, beginning with the Danelagh of course, London 
long held out, and was the last to submit. Swegen was 
never crowned king of England. He died 1314, and his 
son Canute (Cunt) was elected king after sonic struggle. 
[See Can utii,] Shortly after Canute’s death tho line of the 
Saxon kings was restored in the person of Edward tho 
Confessor. The Norman Conquest, which followed doso 
upon tho death of the latter, put an end to the Danish 
invasions on the coasts of Britmn. 

DAN'IEIt, The book of Daniel, like the book of Ezra, 
is written partly in Hebrew and partly in Aramaic, all tho 
other books of the Old Testament being written wholly in 
Hebrew. The introductory portion of th^book, extending 
from the commencement to the first part of the fourth 
verse of tlie second chapter, is iu Hebrew. Tho next sec¬ 
tion of tlie book, extending to the end of the seventh chap¬ 
ter, is written in Aramaic, the remainder bring written in 
Hebrew. Notwithstanding this change of language, the 
book consists in reality of two divisious of nearly equal ex¬ 
tent: chapters i.-vL contain tho history of Daniel and three 
other youths who were fellow-captives with him; chapters 
vii.-xii. contain a series of apocalyptic visions. In the 
first section of the book Daniel is spoken of in the tliird 
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perKon, in tlie second he ik the imrrntnr. According; to 
the nrirrativc portions of the hook, Dnuiel was ono of tho 
princes of the royal family of .Tudnli, who was taken 
captive to Rabylon in the third year of Jehoiakim. While 
there bo was nelccted with certain otliers to' be trained for 
the king's service, probably in a capacity referred to in 
2 Kings xs. IH. Gifted with personal beauty and great 
wisdom, he obtained favour with the king, Ncbucliadnezzor, 
and was ])romotcd to a position of high rank and authority. 
He was held in high consideration by the siiocessivo kings 
of Babylon, and must lmv<* lived to a pcn*nt ago, as a period 
of sevcMity years extends between the dates of hU first 
prophecy mid his last. 

In the mrangenient of tho Authorized Version Daniel is 
included niitong tho projdietical writings, hut by the Jews 
it wsis placed among the Hagiogrupha, its position bi'ing 
cither between Esther and Ezra, or immediately bef<»rc 
Esther. An old tradition affirms that it was not included 
by tlio Jews among the prophetical wrilings hecause their 
prophets lived among the peophi amid p<Tscciition, while 
Daniel lived and prospered at a foivign court. Thu 
canonicity of the hook tiicy apf»ear to have admitted; its 
prophecies are referred to In the New Teblunieiit, and 
.losephiiH speaks of Daniel as being the greatest of the 
pmplicts. 

With regard to tho nuthnrsliip and date of the liook 
the general voice of tradition nnik<‘s it to he the w’ork of 
Daniel liiniself, and its date theii'forc soinewhero about 
1531 This view, however, was eoiitcslcd as early as 

tho third century hy rorpli)'ry, who ascribed its coinposi 
tion to a writer of tlie time of Autiochiis Epiplianes, or 
three eenturies and a half later. Among modem sehol.ors 
and critics very wide divergences of opinion exist (»u 
nearly every point coimected with the lusik. One point 
is generally admitted—viz. that in its ]»vesent form it 
cannot he tlic w'ork of oue who lived at Babylon at tho 
period indicated. It is, however, contended by those 
critics who incline towards the traditional view that the 
IsKik is substantially the work of Daniel, tlmugh allow ance 
must be made for perhaps more tlian one r<'<’eiision, and 
possibly for interpolatious. On the otlicr side there are 
many who see in it a production of tlie period 173-1(14 
and ascribe to it a Palestuiiun origin. Hecent 
TcsearchcB have tended to confinn the .accuracy of the 
book ill reference to some of the historical events it 
re-c-ords, and as to cu.stonis referred to. On the other band, 
it contuiuH many details whieh cunnot by any ingenuity 
hu reconciled cither with Ihu stnlcincnts of sect Jar lustor)% 
or with such records of public events as have bc{*n deci¬ 
phered from the official inscriptions and records of Baby¬ 
lon. It is further contended that the doctrinal teaching 
of the book indicates a late origin, sneoiul stress being laid 
upon the doctrines concerning Satan, the angels, and tho 
resurrection. 

The ])roplicticaI portions of tin's book arc .strikingly dis¬ 
similar in their character to all the other prophetical writ¬ 
ings of tho Old Testament. It must he regarded as the 
earliest example of apocalyptic literature, and the model 
for all later writings of this ehnracttJr. The influence of 
the ]angnag(i and style of this book may be seen in the book 
of the Hevclation ui Ihe New Test.ament. 

The figures rfhd dates fpvcn in the book have always 
greatly exen'ised the minds of critics and commentaturs, 
hat the difTcrent interprt'talipns ait: too nnmerons to be 
referred to here. Tlie principal arguments in favour of 
tho traditional view of tho book of Daniel may be found 
cited in the “ Authenlieity of Daniel,” by Ilongstcnbcrg, an 
abstract of which is given in Home's “ Introduction to the 
Old Testament,” In Pusey's “Dnui«;l the Prophet” (second 
edit., 1868), and in Fuller's “CommentuTj' on Danieh” 
in the “Speaker's Commentary" (1876). On the other 
side the article on Daniel hy K. Martirican in the Theo¬ 


logical Revieui for 1865, and “Tho Prophets and Prophecy 
ill Israel ” hy Dr. Kuenon (1877), may be consulted. 
DAN'NECKSR, JOHANN HXINHICH* one of the 

foremost German sculptors, was born at Sttittgari, 15th 
October, 1758, of parents in humble circumstances. He 
had to depend upon himself gn'atly for his education in 
art, walking to Paris on foot to get better teatWng, &c.. 
A “Ceres'* and a “Baechus” he e.xeeutcd during his five 
years’ slay at Rome (1786-yO), in friendship with Herder, 
0<M>the, and Canova, were Dannccker’s first works in 
marble, and are now in the palace at Stuttgart. Several of 
the statues and groups which he executed subsequently an* 
very beautiful. The “Ariadne reclining on a Leopard ” nmv 
at Frankfort, presented to the town by the banker Beth- 
maim, is w’ell known from tho numeroas statuette copies. 

After 1700 Dannecker lived, with the ex<'eplion of a feiv 
short intervals, wholly at Stutlgnit. He was professor of 
sculpture and din*ctor of the School of Art at Stnttg.nrt, 
&c. He died on tho 8tli of December, 1841. 

HAN'TE ALIGHZK'RI was born at Florence in 12(15. 
His CJjristian name was Dfiruntc^ whieh in familiar us»(» 
was contnietcd into Dnwfc, by whieh name he has become 
generally known. His family was indde. He was a gicat- 
gmndsou of Caeciagnida Elisei, who mamed a lady of the 
family of Alighieri or Aldighb'i-i of Ferrara, and whose 
ehildwn assumed the anus and tlic name their mother. 
Dante's father, Aldighiei’o Alighieri, died whilci Danto was 
yet a chibl. As Dante gi*ew up he sliow'ed great capabili¬ 
ties for learning, in which he was assisted hy Brnnetlr> 
Jjatiiii, a celebrated scholar of tho time. Ho beenino also 
intimate with Guido Cavalcanti, a young man of an in¬ 
quisitive and jdiilosoplnea! fnvii of mind. It is evident 
from his W'orks that he had read deeply, and was imbued 
with all the learning of Ins age. While vet a boy of niias 
years old he fell in love with Beatrice Porlinari, of an 
illustrious family of Florence. The lady died al>out 12510, 
wlieii Dante was about twenty-live years of age, but he 
enntinurd to cherish lier memory, if we are to ]ndgo fr<*in 
hib |H>cnis, to llie latest ^KMiod of his life. It must have 
been about or a little before the time of Beatrice’s death 
that he w'nite bis “Vita Nuova,” which is n scries of eun- 
zoni intermixed wdtli prose, in which he ^peakK of hi.s love 
in a spiritual and Platonjc strain, and of tlio change it 
iroduced in him, which was the beginning of his “ new 
ife." As far os is known Bealriee was hut slightly ac¬ 
quainted with Dante. SJk* married a ]»o\verful citizen of 
Florence, and it is jiOBsilde mwer suspected the intcnBc 
S 2 )iritnal passion she had inspired in the youtliful poet. 
After Beatrice's death Dante iiairried Gemma Donnti, ono 
who had knuw'n of Ids great grief and shown hint a kindly 
sympathy. They had several cliildren. 

The party of the Guelfs was at that time prodominant 
at Florence, having some yeans before driven away tho 
Ghibciliues witli the assistance tho pope and of Charles 
of Anjou, king of Naples. [S<*e CH r.i.rs and Ghibki.- 
Dante wa.s a Ouclf, and took an active part in 
the political affaivK of his native city; bnt wla’n tho parties 
named respectively the Bianeln and the Neri aruso in 
Florence, Dante, though coniiocted by mnniijge wdth the 
Doimti, the leaders of tho Neri, attached himself to tho 
Bianeln, who subsequently joined themselves to the Ghl- 
bollincs. Briefly, tlie (ihibtdlincs favoured the imp(‘rial or 
national cause, tho Guelfs the papal or local policy; and 
Dante, now a pi ior of Flnrcnce—the chief }iower of tho state 
resting with tho six priors—saw that for tho suicidal qum - 
rels which rent Italy asunder to cease, and for the nation 
to attain its ancient grandeur, tho |K)licy of disiiitegi’atiou 
and local jealousies, fomented by the priests, who found tlioir 
security therein, must give way to union under oue temporal 
sovereign, the emperor—• union quite compatiblo with the 
fullest local freedom. His speeches and votes may yet be 
read in the archives of tlie Signoria; and it seems ho was on 
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the point of gaining; over his beloved and misguided city 1 
in the year (1800) when he was chief prior. Ohurles of | 
Valois wQs then threatening the republic, Invited into Italy 
by the jiope. At such a crisis it was Qiiivenjully felt that tho 
best man in Florence must be at Home. Dante went; 
lamenting, it is recorded, “ It I stay, wlio shall go ? If 
I go, who shall stay? ” His fern's proved true; while the 
pope delayed him at Home Charles enlonsd Florence. The 
Bianchi were exiled; the chief prior was held the chief 
■oifendcr, and Dante, on some absurd charges of embezzle¬ 
ment and Bu forth, which no one believed then or ever Kincc, j 
was for ever hatiishcd, and a punishment of death dccro(5(l 
against him if ever ho returned to Florentine territory. 
This last was in 1802, and was accompanied by the formal 
conliscation of his property and the desiTuctiou of his house. 
Ho now began his wanderings, renouncing his Guclf con¬ 
nections, and intent upon exciting the Ohibellinea of Italy 
against his eneinic.s and the oppressors of his country, 
Theso wanderings ended only witli his life, for liia lofty 
Boul could not stoop to undergo the public penance in the 
streets of Florence, by which some of his fidlow-exilcs ob¬ 
tained tbeir pardon. The letter ho wrote in answiT to tlio } 
offer is a masterpiece of proud scorn. His restless wan¬ 
derings arc now almost untraceable. Ho resided Kuecoss- 
ivoly ut Vcroim, noar Arezzo, ul Padua, and other pJmjes, 
On the election of Henry of Luxemburg to tho crown of 
Germany, Dante, about 1010, addressed a circ.ular letter 

1.0 the king, dukes, marquises, counts, tlio senators of | 
Home, aiul all the people of Italy, congratulatifl^ them on 
the prospect of liappiness for Italy tiirongh the ministry of 
the pious Henry, who will punish the felons who opposed 
him, and bestow mercy on the repentant,” v^c. It was about 
this time that he wrote his book T>e Monarchia,” which may 
he considered os a profession of Gliibclline political faitli. 

7'hft Kinpemr Henry VII. r.«me to Italy in 1310; at 
Milan ho watt crowned king of I^ombardy, and the following 
year ho besieged Cremona, Brescia, and other plnce.s. It 
was about this time that Dante, impatient to sec the em¬ 
peror come into Tuscany to put down the Gneifs, addressed 
to him an epistle, iu which he entreated the emperor not to 
tarry any longer on the banks of the Po, but to advance 
south of the Apennines and pnt down the spirit of Gnelf 
sedition at FJorcnce. Henry came into Tuscany, tlireat- 
cned Florence, but without effect, was crowned at Home, 
and on hU return died suddenly at Buonconvento, near Siena, 
August, 1313. This was a terrible blow to the hopes of the 
Ghibellincs, and of Dante especially. He now took refuge 
at Verona, at tlic court of Can Grande della Seals, where 
he appears to have been before, between 1308 and 1310. 

In 1817-18 Danto wa.** still wandering about Italy. In 
1319 he repaired to Gnido da Polenta, lord of Bavenna, 
where he was liospitably received, and whore he appears to 
have remained till his death, which happened in September, 
1821, on his return from an embassy. He w.as buried in 
the church of the Minorites, under a plain monument, 
which was reconstructed in 1780. His remains wiTe 
removed to Florences in 1830. 

Of Dante’s “ Diviiia Commeriia,” tho great poem on 
which his fame is founded, we cannot enter here into any 
details, and we must refer tho reader to the nnmerons 
commentaries, illnstrations, and translations of it in every 
language of Europe. It is cue of the few works of imagi¬ 
nation which have stood the test of ages, and which will 
pass down (q the remotest generations. It resembloH no 
other poem; it is not nn epic; it consists of descriptions, 
dialogues, and didactic precepts. It is a vision of thu 
realms of eternal punishment, of expiation, and of bliss in 
the invisible world beyond death. Its beauties are scat¬ 
tered abont with a lavish hand in the form of episodes, 
sixnilitudeSi vivid descriptions, and above all sketches of the 
deep workings of the human heart That many ports of 
his poem arc allegorical is evident; bat that the whole poem 


is an allegory, a political mystification, as some have pre¬ 
tended, is a far-fetched hypothesis. Daute never published 
Ids whole poem in his lifetime, for he has spoken in it too 
plainly to be able to publish it with safety. He wrote it 
in detached parts, and at different periods, and his strains 
were iiintienccd by the various political vicissitudes of the 
times, and by his own alternate hopes and despondency. 

For the manner in which the wliolo MS. of Dante’s poem 
was found, collcctwl, transcribed, and poblishccl after bis 
death by his sons .Tncopo and Piero, tlie early conimcntaries 
on the pw*fn, its early printed editions, and the whole 
bibliographic history of the work, the rea<l6r will find ample 
iiiforniation in Ugo Foscolo’siliscorso snl Testo di Dante” 
(I/uidoii, 1823). The best inudem Italinneditionwasthatby 
Foscolo and the emincntTepnb1ieauMazzini(T/)ndon, 1843); 
but it is surpassed for completeness by Professor Lutin’s 
edition (Pudua, 1881), with prose translation and ample 
commentary. Seartazzim’s ** Dante in Germania” (Milan, 
1883) is tt noble tribute to the debt Italy owes to Witte, 
Scblegol, and other Germans, not to name the late King of 
Saxony (under tho name of Philalethcs), in the study of the 
greatest spirit of tho middle ages. Among tho numerous 
translations of tho “Divinii Commedia,” in almost every 
language of Europe, that of Cary into English blank verse, 
Hiui that of Wriglit into JCngHsh trljde-rliyniu, in iiiiitation 
of the original, are hotli excellent. The most ree.cnl Eng¬ 
lish translation i.s that by \V. S. Dngdaln (London, 1KK3). 

A slight hut very comprehensive and thonglitful sketch of 
Dante’s life and works by the Itev. Philip H. IVickslccd 
well repays jiHenisal (I.ond«n, 1879). A recent edition of 
Oury’s translation is beantifully illustiated by Dore. 

A handsome monument, commemorativo of the six- 
hnndredth anniversary of Dante’s birth, was erected at 
Florence in the gi'cat square of Santa Croce in 1RC5, when 
the unveiling of tiie statue was m.ado the occasion of a 
“ Dante Festival.” 

BANTON. GEORGE JACOUES, one of the most 
prominent figures in the French Revolution, was Isirn at 
Arris-sur-Aube on tlie 28lh of October, 1759. He was 
educated for the bar, but owing to the irregularity of Ids 
private life few causes were intrusted to him. lie was 
fitted, both by his position and by his patural gifts, for the 
ofliee of a political agitator, and when the Revolution broke 
out }]o threw Idinsotf headlong into tho movement, and 
hfcamo tho very incarnation of the revolutionary spirit. 
In 1790 ho founded the notorious club of the Cordeliers, 
and headed a deputation from tho soetions of Paris in 
demand from the Assembly that the ministers of Louis 
XYL should bo dismissed from office and brought to triid. 
After tho imprisonment of Louis in 1791, Danton con¬ 
tributed greatly to the downfall of the monarchy by insti¬ 
gating the popular assemblage on the Champ do Mars to 
call for the dethronement of the king. After the fatal 
loth of August, Danton became minister of justice, and 
gave full scope to his ambitinii and disregard of life. 
When the Prussian invasion took place, however, and many 
of his revolutionary colleagues exhibited the most, craven 
terror and proposed to retire beyond the Loire, ,r,.nid tho 
general eonsteruat!<m Danton displayed indomitable cour¬ 
age, and was the sonl of every movement both for the 
suppression of tlie royalists and tho expulsion of the 
invaderK. On the 1st of September, 1792, the fearless 
demagogue, ascending the tribune, addrelhed the perplexed 
and dl.smayed Convention in an impas8ione<l speech, ending 
with these memorable words—“ Tt is not the alarm cannon 
that yon hear, but iha pa* de charge np<m onr enemies. • 
T<* conquer them, to burl them hack, what do we require V 
—to dare, again to dure, and without end to dare,” Tho 
shocking massacres of Septcmlier immediately followed, 
and Imve been by many historians charged to his account, 
though no proof of this exists. Still, it is on record that 
lie harangued tlie hloodatoincd assassins on the good service 
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they liud rendered to the country. It is not the minintor 
of juhtieV he snid«“it jh the nunistcr of the Hevuiutioii 
who llmiiks you for your jiraiseworlhy fury/’ On tlic 
ntlier liund, it 18 only fair to'Hlute tlmt Duiiton rescued 
several iiidividualH, including the Abbe Barthc^emy, author 
of the “Voyage of Aiiaclmi’sis,” who, but for liLs inter* 
ference, would in all jtrubahllity Imvo been sent to the 
guQlotino. After the ulK>lition of the monarchy Danton 
resigned liis ollicc as miiiisler of justice, aud lieciunc presi* 
dent of the constituent committee and of that of public 
safety, lie took a lending pait in urging the death of Louis, 
and though absent duriug the trial he rctumed in time to 
rote for the king's execution. At Danton's instigation, too, 
tlie i*evolulion:iry tribunal was established, of which he Inm- 
self ultimately became one of the viclinis. The ])oi)ularity 
of Dantuu among the Jacobins was, however, already on the 
decline, and aftc'r the downfall of the Giroiuliiis his inJlu- 
ence diminished day by day. liolicspieiTo was now in the 
ascendant, and the austerity of his manners and hi:> per¬ 
sonal purity, combined with his intense self-love and in* 
veterate mulignity towards his rivals, made him both envy 
and hate a man of Danton's ])opu]ai‘ity. Tin* former was 
dctermiiu'd to persevere in bis remorseless and bl(a>dy 
career, while the latter was lienrt-sick of tiu'buleiice and 
slaughter, and was willing, as ho said, to he guillotined 
rather tlian to guillotine any lunger. Danton appem-od to 
shrink from a contest witli llobcspieiTC, and retired to his 
native jjlace, to seek hap])iiiess in dona'stic privacy with 
his young wife. Au attempt was made to bring about a 
reeoneilintiou between tlie rival demagogues, but it utterly 
iailed. Dautuii was denounced by St. Just as a tnuLur, 
and arrested on the night of the 3l)th March, 171M, along 
with his associates, Desmoulins, Thilippeuux, and Lacroix. 
On entering the Luxembourg he wiid to the prisoners who 
crowded to see this giant of the iievoliitioii, as Carlyle calls 
liiin, enter among them—“ Messhms, T hoped soon to have 
got you all out of this; but here I am myself, and one sees 
not where it will end." He was afterwards hoard to 
ejaculate—“ This time twelvemonth I was moving the 
creation of that saint! revolutionary tribunal. 1 crave 
pardon for it of God and man. Ob, it were better to be a 
])(ior iisbcrnmn thai^ to meddle with tlio guvcntiiig of luun.” 
lie was tried on the 2iid of Apnl along with fourteen of 
his followers. Uo made a \igorouB defence, but was voted 
liot9 de debats^ and forcibly silenced, Of course be was 
found guilty, and executed on bth April, in tbo thirty*fifth 
year of bis ago. Danton 1ms been termed the filii'aboau of 
the populace. In person he was tall and muscular, with 
harsh and striking features, and an uncommonly powerful 
^oice* His eloquence was of the most iinpaBsloned chamc* 
ter, aud cunibiiied with his induinitable courage, unbounded 
energy, and activity, made him the Titan of the French 
Devolution. The charge brought ngiunst him of having 
.accepted presents the court lias been df ined, and is 
jtrobably unfounded; but there cun be little doubt that he 
supported hia extravagances at the public expense. Danton 
belonged to the school of French materialists. “My 
alKide," said he on his trial, “will soon be annihilation; 
but 1 shall live in the pantheon of history.” 

BANTZIC or DAN'ZIG, a city of Prussia, formerly 
one of the most considemble cities of the Hanseatic 
League, stands on the left bonk of the priucipal ann 
of the Vistula, und about 3 miles from its mouth in 
the Gulf of Dantzic, 25H miles N.E. of Berlin, and has 
110,000 inhabitants. It is Burruunded with walla, entered 
by four gates, and is considered one of the strangest 
fortresses, and one of the most Oourisbing towns, in 
Prussia. It owes its commerce and prosperity to its 
harbour, and to tlie extensive inland navigation afforded 
by the Vistula and its niuuerous tributaries, by which 
the corn, timber, and other products of Poland und the 
Uki'uiuo are conveyed to it. It has also direct railway 


communication with Poland and Kussia. The Motlau is 
deep enough within the town to float vessels of 8 or 9 feet 
dranght, and bctwmi the lower part of it and tlie Vistula 
there is a harbour for larger eesscls. By the mouth of 
the Vistula small vessels <!au ulono enter, as it is inado 
shallow by sandbars; but by a canal cut across a neck of 
land directly into tlie gulf, and having a breadth of 120 to 
1 MO feet, with a depth of 16 feet, large vessels can go quite 
u]) to the tow'll. The eutrunce to the canal is protected 
by piers that run out fur about 600 yards into the gulf, iu 
which there is excellent anchorage, good holding ground, 
and shelter against nil winds except the iiurtli-cast and cast. 

Many jmrts of the town arc in a line old stylo of build¬ 
ing, tliough not rt'gulurly laid out; but a grt'ui numlMu* of 
the streets arc noi’row and crooked. There arc more than 
tw'cnty churches, Lutheran, Kefonned Lutheran, and Uomaii 
Catholic. St. Mary's, the cathedral, one of the Lutheran 
churches, is a remarkable structure, urnoinented ivltii ten 
small towers, and surmounted by a lofty steeple; tiie roof is 
supported on tw'cnty-eight columns, and the interior, which 
contains nineteen altars, is liglited liy a great number of 
windows. It was founded in 1343. There arc also some 
Mctmoiiito places of worship, syiiitgogues,.and several mon¬ 
asteries and u convent in tlie town. Dantzic has a royal 
school of navigation, a gymnasium with.a libraiy of ;iU,UU(> 
volumes, and a great iiutnbcr of endowed kcIhkiIs. It has 
a board of trade and navigation, a tribunal of commerce, a 
humane society, public library, four hospitals, an ohservn* 
tory, and Vuriuus other literary, scientific, and ]>bilanthrapiu 
cstablishtiH'nss. There arc yards and slips for shipbuild¬ 
ing; hugur refineries, spiritond liqueur distilleries, breweries, 
and manufactures of llreanits, cartridges, and agricultural 
implemeiitH. An extensive luonuf^tory of machluery at 
Dh*schau, near the town, is exclusively employed for the 
govennnent railw’ay. i>antzic has a large export trade in 
com and timber—the value of the fonner umountiiig 
annually to iieoily £3,000,000, and the latter to between 
£800,000 and £1,000,000. To ail'ord the greatest facili¬ 
ties and securilv fur its iinmeuse com trade, ononnous 
granaries have been erected on an island forming one part 
of the town, where, to prevent fire, no person is permitted 
to reside, nor arc any lights allowed. There are minor 
articles of export, such as spruce-beer, spirits, wool, flax, 
hemp, &c. The iinpurts are coinjHised chiefly of wine, 
coal, cotton, coffee, iron and steel goods, sugar, salt, 
tobacco, &C. Extensive sanitary improvcineiits have been 
carried out in tlio town, the results of which are hlglily 
beneficial. 

Dantzic was a place of some importance os early as the 
tenth century. It was oue of tlie four cluef towns of tUo 
Hanseatic L^gue. in 1464 it was constituted a free city 
under Boland, aud so remained till 1798, when it becomo 
subject to Prussia. It was the birthplace of Fabranbolt. 

DAN'UBB (called by the Genuaus the Donou, and by 
the Hungarians the Uuna)^ a river of the first rank, and 
the second of European rivers, being inferior only to the 
Volga. Its course is calculated to be about 1770 miles, 
and the surface diaincii by it and its numerous tributaries 
probably exceeds 800,000 square miles. 

In its long course from west to cost it touches the 
extremes of 8*^ 10'and 30° E. Ion., and those of 48°40'and 
49° N« lat. Geographers have divided tlie course of tho 
river into three parts. Its upper cuursc is thraugh tho 
hilly country about its source, the Bavarian plain, aud tho 
mountains which divide that plain from tho plains of 
Hungary; tlie middle course extends from Viciiua to tho 
Deiiiir Kapi (tho “ Iron Gate ”), which divides the Hungarian 
from the Walachian plain; and the lower course traverses 
the last-mentioned plain. 

The Danube rises on the eastern slope of the Black 
Forest Mountains, about 24 miles from the bonks of the 
Bhine, in 48° 6' N. lat and 8° 0' £. Ion., at an elevation 
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of about 8900 feet above the sea. It w hero a mountain tbo Gi’cat Powers in favour of the management and control 
torrent, wliich is called BiUKlie. Near Donauesebiiigon it of a {jreat intematiuiial water-way by a representative 
is juiued by another mountain stream, after which junction committer of the united states of Kuro|>e. 
it receives the name of l)#uau, or Daunhe. From thence The Danube was known to llie early (Inrk writers 
to Dunauwdrlli it passes tliruugh or near EfTerding and under the iioum of htron^ and east ut dts junction with 
Ulm, I'cceiviug iu its course the Illcr, the Lech, and a few the Save was called by tlio Uomans yater, but alsn’e that 
lUounlain streams. Through the Bavarian plain, from ]Mdnt DunvUm, 

Donuuwurth to Pnssau, it waters Neuburg, Ingulstudt, DAN'VUtLE, a flemrishing town, capital of Montour 
Neuslmit, Katisbun, aud Straubing, and receives the county, rejmsylvimia, United States, on the right hank of 
Altmiihl, the Njiab, and the Begen. The Ludwigs Canal, the Susquehanna Kiver, tiO miles N. by K. from Harns- 
receutly completed, crosses tiiL part of the ]ilttiu; it leaves burg. It is a place of gi'eat activity, and is especially noted 
tho Danube at Kclhcim, aud extends to Itmiiberg, where hm the luaiiuf.ictuie of iron. On account of its vicinity 
it joins the Ib'giiitx, 3 miles abuvo the junction of tills to rich ami inexhaustible mines of iron ore and anthrucito 
river with the Main, thus couueeting Ibo Black Sea with coal, Danville j)osscsS4*s a great advantage for this branch 
tho (lermaii Ocean. Between Passan and Mcnna the , of industry. The town eontaliis a large numliei'of churches, 
Danube jwisses tlirough Linz and several small Auslriaii j two banks, ami an aeiulemy. The Montour Iron-works, 
towns, and receives the Truun, the Ihis, and the Maros. for the manufacture of railway iron, are among ti»c most 
In the middle course, from Austria to Uoumauia, it passes extensive e.slahlishinejit.s of tlie kind in I lie United .States, 
through Vieuuu, iTessburg, Pestli, and numerous smaller Pojiulation, HSMtI. 

towns, to the njouutuin valley of tlie famous “ Iron Gate,” DAPH’NE, heloveil and pursinnl of Apollo, the god 
which is formed by the near approach of the ofFshnots 
of the Cuiqinthiau and Balkan mountains; and iticceiNcs 
the waters of the I/'itha, the Ihuih, tho Waag, the Gran, 
the Dravc, aud some smaller rivers. In Us lower course, j niorphosed her into a lauix:!. A|h)Uo, thus foiled by 
from tlie iJeiuir Kapi to its tcnuinalum at llie Black Sea, his sister, cho-se tlie laurel t^daplme) for his sacred bush 
it nearly coincides with the boundary between Bulgaria —whence the poet’s laurel wieatli, and the hiimd crown to 
and Kouiuania, waters tlie towns of Widdin, Nicopolis, the victor in the Pythian games. 

Sistovu, Uu.stchuk, and SilisUia, and receives tho Aiuta, DAPHINS, a genus of phints belonging to UicThymk- 
tlie Sm-tli, the Pnitli, and the Morava, i.KAri'..v, J/e:«v«wt (the Mezereoii of the gardens) 

The height of the itanuk* above the sea iu 1255 feet at | is found wild iu the mountainous wiM-ds of many parts of 
Him, IIGII at Donauwdrlli, 1140 nt Ingolstadt, J050 at the middle and south of Europe. It is raiviy met with iu 
Katisku, HOO at Passan, G50 at 'Linz, 421 at Vienna, woods in Knghind. The flowers nro fragrant, pale red or 
401 at Pressburg, 848 at Pesth, aud 200 near the “Iron purple, and ajua'ar hefoie the leaves. The berries are 
Gate.” In many parts the river divides and unites again, smooth, sliiuing, and bright red. All the parts of this, and 
so us to inclose islands. Other parts are. so rapid that indeed of the other 8])ecies as far as they have been ox- 
tiic navigation upwards is difficult. At the “limi Gule” umined, are extremely acriil and poisonous. If tho bark is 
there is a jsiwerful rapid, aud iu the vicinity are tho bntiiscd and applied to tbo skin it produces severe blisters, 
reniaiuH of a bridge whieh w'Jis built by Trajan. Near Us and is sometimes substituted for rimlbarKics when that 
termination tlie Dunubo divides into several branches, and drug cannot be employed with safety. Taken internally 
flows into the Black Sea by seven moutlis. The Suliua the bark, leaves, and fruit act as catbarties, but require to 
mouth is tho principal, and tluit most navigated. The be administered with extreme caution, for they are apt to 
entrance to it has been very much improved by a Eunipcan produce dangerous aud even fatal consequences, 
commission, apjxiiuted at the 'I’rcnty of Paris. Uaphtie LtiuTeoIa (the sjmrgc laurel) is another British 

In consequence of tlie melting of the snows the Danube s^iecies, found wild commonly in wikmIs and hedges. The 
rises from June to the middle of .luly, and docs not begin flowers are scentless, and of a greenish-yellow colour. Tho 
to sink till the middle of August. This period, from the berries arc bluisli-black. It is a smaller shrub than the 
inorcased depth of water, is very favourable to tho navi- preceding, generally only 1 or 2 feet high; tho leaves arc 
gatiou of llie river. From November to April, in conse- evergreen. An ointment for keeping open blisters is pre- 
quenco of the ice, the luivigation of the Danube is closed; pared from tliis plant. Daphne 7Wfhia, one of the plants 
and during this interval tho river is crossed at all points whieh is reputed to have contributed to tho poisonou-s 
by carriages and foot passengers. Tho breaking up of tho quality of the honey that was eaten by Xenophon s sohlicrB, 
ice is sometimes attended with great loss of life, as it is very like this species, and is often cultivated as a hardy 
frequently takes place so rapidly that persons then ou the evergreen. Daphne GmJium (tho Garou bu.sh) will not 
river liave not thno to reach the bank. live in the open air in England, except in the wannest 

The EurojH'an Danubian Gommissiou was appointed by couuties. Both the berries aud leaves are employed by 
the Treaty of Paris iu 1856 on tho express stipulation that tho French as purgathes; the plant also affords a good 
it was to disappear in 1858, but at a conference held in yellow dye. Jhiphne Cneorum Is u native of grassy places 
Loudon in 1883 it received the status of a iicnnanent in the Alps of Switzerland and the rest of Central Europe, 
international institution. It is renewed for twenty-one aud iVe«;mh7ano are other species 

years, aud after March, 1904, it is renewable for ever, cultivated in guldens. The first has dull purple sweet- 
TTio gradual growth of the periods of renewal attest a scented flowers, and is sufficiently common in collections; 
steady progress iu public favour. Created with o charter the others are rarer. 

of two years it was allowed to exist for eight more, when In addition to the acrid aud dangerous properties which 
its powers were formally renewed, first for five years and apjiear to be (ummion to them all, some species are remark- 
then for twelve. They have now been extended for able for the toughness of their fibre aud for the cconoml- 
twenty-one years, with power of perpetual renewal. Tlie cal puriwses to which they are applied. In this genus th* 
jnrisdietjon of the commission, which at fimt was limited pcriuntii ha.s four divisions; there ore eight stamens in two 
to the channel between the sea aud Isuktche, and then rowsattncbcdlaihctnbooftlioporianth; thufmitisadrupe. 
extended as far os Galatz, liM now been extended J>AFH'NIA is a genus of Crustaceans belonging to the 
600 miles up river, as far as the “Iron Gate." subcliws Entomostbaca, and forming the typo of an order 
Thus the GonfercDce of 1883 placed on formal record, in Cloducera. These anunals have tho body, with tlm exception 
the most emphatic manner, tho unaniinoas decision of all of the head, inclosed within a delicate transparent carapace, 


ot (lay. Ino goil was on tlie ot overiabing nei 
when, at her pileous entreaties for help, Artemis, god¬ 
dess of cliastitv, was moved to compabsion and mela- 
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compohod (jf two vnlvrs joined tojjrtluT on tlic back. There 
nrc five pairs of feet, to whicli tlie pills, in the form of 
platcK, art* attaelicd. These feel are inaiiiiy, if not solel)’’, 
orpnns of respiration. Lornmotion is porfonned by tlie 
secniid j»air of nntenna!, wJiich are larpe and brauelmd. 
There is a sinple larpe eyt?. Daphnia is found in fresh 
water all over the world. Pnjihuia (the common 





Daphnift Pcltn'flerl. 

wfttcr-flea) is very abundant in onr ponds. There are 
seven known British siKicies; that fipnrcd ib by far the 
larpest tif the family, l)cinp alwut the fifth of an iiudi in 
Icnpth and two lines broml. In flic penus Daplinia lliu 
males arc inneh less immerons tbim tlio ftsmales, and do 
not a]»|)ear till autumn. Tins fertilized female lavs two 
epps, and places tJiem on a bivalve case formed 

on tlie back of the carapace, and niter a llinc set free. Jn 
this way the epps can resist the ft)Id of winter, which 
jiroves fatal to the parent. 'J’ht; epps are Jiatehed in the 
spring, and produce fonmirs, which in a slujrt, time are 
nhio to brinp forth yonnp, and under favouniblc conditions 
may liavc three broods a month. Tlie epgs of these virgin 
females arc placed in an open space between tho two valves 
of the. carapace, and retained there till tljcy are hatched. 

D*ARBXiAY, UADAMXS, oripiiuilly Miss Frances 
Burney, wjis Iwrn at Lynn-Kcpis, 13lli .Time, 17f»2, and was 
second daughter of Charles Burney, Mns. Doe., the author 
of a “History of Mu.sic.*’ It appears that, thougli back¬ 
ward in learning wJicu a cbilrl, bin* very early began to 
exercise Iiersclf in workft of tii lion, t.-dcs, and pooirv.' Her 
“Evelina,” which appeared in 1778, took the world by 
storm. Burke and Johnson were in raptures with it autl 
its witty, kindly authoress. IJnfimtunalcly, so much 
praise tnnicd “ tho little Burney’s ” head, and “ Cecilia ” 
(178*2)18 n<»t so p<K)d, eonscioubly contaiaing much “fine 
wiilinp.” In li8(i Queen Oanjline, to sliow the nutlioress 
the greatest {Misslblc honour, appointed her keeper of the 
robes, and for over six y<*ar8 the poor “ Evelina” endured 
the miseries and the esbniisting petty work of such a post 
at court. It w.as with great difliculty that the queen 
was persuaded that she was actually killing her favourite, 
and induced to let her go free. Jn 17U3 she married M. 
‘Alexandre Piochwd D’Arbiay, a lu-eneli emigrant artillery 
officer, with whom she resided f(»r wmio time in Fmncc. 
At the peace of 1«]5 they both returned to England, 
where she continued her literary Jabonrs. After her death 
at Bath in 1840 her “ Diaiy and hetters,” edited by her 
niece, was printed, which, though mnch of it is frivolous 
enough, is on the whole an extremely enrions record; and the 


account which it presents of some departments of English 
life ami society in the latter part of tho lost century is the 
amplest and roost distinct that has anywhere been given. 

DARDANiaULSS, fortiticaKons erected on Ixith sidns 
of the strait anciently called the //ellenpontf which from 
them takes tlio name of the Strait of the Dardanelles. 
This strait, which divides Europe from Asia, and nnites 
the Sea of Marmora to the Archipelago^ ex¬ 
tends in a south-west direction between 26® 
and 27® E. Ion., and Iwtweeii 40® and 40® 
00' N. lat. Its length is upwards of CO miles, 
and its width sontli of Callipoll is generally 
about 2 miles, Tow'ards Uie soutlicrn extremily, 
bnwever, it narrows at twano places to a mile and 
loss. A slnuig current runs always through it from 
the Sea of Marmora to the Archipelago. 

The fori iliciUiotis originally con.sibtcd of four cuntlcs, 
two in Enropo and two in Asia. Two, called the Now 
(’astles, nrc at the 8010110111 entrance of tho strait; and 
two, called tlio Old Castles, about 18 inile.s further 
to tlie north-easi. But the name Dardanelles is m)w 
specially applied to Kome fortideatlotis erected in modem 
times between the New and the Old Ouitlles, but rather 
neansr the latter. By the terms of the treaty of 1841, 
confirmed by the treaty of Baris of 1856, no foreign ship 
of war eau enter tho strait except by Turkish permission, 
and ev'en mcrehant vessels are only allowed to pass the 
Castle of Chnnak-Kalesi during the <lay, 'J'ho Dardanelles 
is famons for the pussago of Xerxes and of Alexander by 
means of a hi4tlgo of boats, fcicc Daudanus. 

DAR'DAKUB, a personage of the. Greek mythology, 
sou of /cus (.Jupiter) by EWtra; bom in Trous. Hero 
lie built the town of Dardania, near whieli his grandson 
Tros built Troy. Dardania w.as on tho HcUesismt, wlienco 
our name of the, “ Dardanelles” for that strait. Dardaims 
was nneestor of the Trojans, and lioiicc of the Romans, 
according to the ancient myth. 

DARFDlt'f a c<mntry in Africa, in the Soudan, be¬ 
tween Bomou and Ahy8.smia, lying betwetm H" and 16® 
N. Jat., and between 22® 30' and 2K® 30' E. Ion. It m.iy 
be considered as a large oasis, placed in tlie south-eastern 
corner of tlio Sali.ira, and divided by deserts from I)ar 
Berghami on tlio west, and from Kordofiln on the east. 
The sontlicm part of the country is hilly, and contains 
valleys with brooks and rivulets which have water all tlio 
year round. But the northern part is a level countiy’, 
partly covered with s.aud, and in other places by rocks; 
ivatnr is only obtained from wells. The climate and pro¬ 
ductions nearly resemble Ihoso of Bojunou. The pipii- 
lation, which is csllmatcAl to axcA^td 1,000,000, consists 
mostly of tho desiumdants of emigrants from tlic countries 
along tlio banks of the Nile, and Arab.s. The capital of 
Darfur is Al-Knshir. Dp to 3 874 tho sultan of Darfur 
c.xcrcised an independent despotic sovereignty, numcroiis 
wandering Arab tribes who paid him tribute constituting 
his chief warriors. In that year, however, tho irountry was 
conquered by the anny of tlio KJiedive, and was annexed to 
i‘lg)'jit, as Sennaar and Kordofiln 
had juTviousIv been. 

DAR'Ic/a iNwsian coin of 
pure gold, stamped on one side 
with the figure of an arclier 
(Tonmed and kneeling iijam one 
knee, upon the other with a deep 
cleft. Wesscling and other writers, 
upon the authority of Herodotus, 
suppose that it was first struck 

by ])»rins IlTOtaspcs, the father si,.„ D.rfc in BrltUh 
of Aerxes, who began Ins rcigu Museum—actual si*©. 
u.r.621. The darie was equivalent 
to twenty Attic drachmos of silver. There are three darics 
in tho British Museum, weighing about 128} grains each. 
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The Sliver coins which go by the name of darics aro 
misc^led. They are generally cunsidered to be ancient 
Persian coins, and aro commonly, though without any 
aasignablo reason, excepts as bearing the figure of an 
orclior, called dartes. 

SA'&HiN SCHXBISh Tliis is tSie name given to a 
well-known project which was originated in Scotland in 
IGflo by William Paterson, founder of Ihe Bank of Eng¬ 
land, for settling two colonies on the Isthmus of Darien, to 
conduct a trade with th« two Indies; X400,000 were suh- 
Hcribcd to support it The court of Moilrid, the Dutch mer- 
chanti, the Kost India Company, and the English Parliament 
prcscnlcd remonstrances in opposition to the settlement, 
whidi induced the king to witlidraw his jirotcetion. Not¬ 
withstanding this, 1200 nioij, lic.sidcs women and children, 
sailed from I^ith to tlin “promised land” in 1698; but 
owing to the tying nature of the climate, aud in some 
jneasnro to tlic iiuffieicncy of its head, the expedition 
proved a eoinplc.tc failure, and in a short time tlio whole 
of tile settlors were reduced to such a miserable plight by 
hunger and sickness that, they re-embarked, leaving llie 
country, to wliieh they hud given the name of New Cale¬ 
donia, to its fate. It was the bitter feeling arising front 
tins affair that occasioned the Scotch Parliament to p.ass 
in 1704 tlie faiiiuiiH Art of Security, to pT<»viJo for the 
severance of the two kingdoms unless there should bo 
secured to the Scotch certain connnere.ial privileges. 

DA'ItlEN, THE GULF OP, titc most southern por¬ 
tion of the Caribbean Sea, extends from 7“ to l(r N. 
hit., and fr<im 76"* to 78'' W. Ion. Its mos# southern re¬ 
cess, culled the Bay of Candelaria, forms a Rpao.ious harbour 
capable of cmitaining all tho fleets in the world, and has a 
good anchorage of from 18 to 80 fathoms deep, shellered 
against every wind, and only subject to a strong sea when 
north winds prevail. See Paxama. 

HARl'US 1., tlie Bon of llyshtspes, ascimded the 
Persian flinme u.c. 521, after having, with six other con¬ 
spirators, despatched the usurper Smordis, It was agreed 
.ninong them tliat they should nssemhle early one morning be¬ 
fore sunrise on lioraeback, and that he whose horse noiglied 
first to the rising sun shnuld be king, a fortune which fell 
to the young Kislitasp, who accordingly ascended the throne, 
taking Ibo title of king —Varawenhy wliciieo Darius, tlic 
i*amu by which he is usually known. 

Darina divided his vast emjiirc into twe-uty satrapies or 
provinces, and appointed a fixed tribute to be j>aid, ns well 
as a regular supply to bo sent for the provisions of the 
army and the king's household. A system of eommunica- 
tion between different parts of tho empire was established 
by means of rxmriers stiitiuned at eertain distmiees for tho 
transmission of tho royal messages. In this reign tho 
Babylonians revolied, and made great preparations for 
resistance. Darius besieged tliem for a year and eight 
months, but witliont success. Zopyrus, one of the ofiicers 
of Darius, after cutting off his nose and ears, and lacerating 
ilia iMidy, went over to the enemy, telling them that this 
was tho treatment he had got from Darius, and he had 
therefore come to them that he might md in taking 
revenge on the tyrant. TJio Babylonians received him 
gladly, and swn intrusted to him tlie whole city, whlcli ho 
then delivered ifp to Darius. The king made a great 
expedition against tho Scythians north of tho Damiboi bnfc 
he hml no success, and indeed had great difficulty in 
effecting his escape. His general Megabaxns stayed in 
Europe and subtiued Thrace and Macedonia, which were 
formally declared parts of the Persian Empire. 

As the Athenians had given Aiistngoras aid in the revolt 
of the louion states against Persia (which ended in their 
overthrow and tho fall of Miletus) Darius sent, under tho 
command of Datis and Artapherues, an onny to Attica; 
this was defeated by Miltiadcs in tho plain of Marathon 
B.(;. 490. [See Makathox.] The conquered Persians 


returned to Asia. Darius began to make preparations for 
another expedition against tho Creeks, as well as against 
tho rebellious Egyptians, but he died k.c. 485, before the 
commencement of tho war. He appointed his son Xerxes 
his BnccesKor. 

Dakius II., called Darius Ochns or Nothus, because lio 
was the illegiliiimte son of Artaxerxes. Soon after the 
murder of Xerxes It., Darius deposed his murderer and 
Rupcessor, Sogdianus, and reigned 428-401 b.c. By his 
wife Parysatis he had Artuxerxea Mnemon, who succeeded 
him, and (Jynw tho Younger, hero of tho j^AUAHta. 

Dartur IU., or Codomannus, Hie last of the Persian 
monarcliK, succeeded Artaxerxes III. 836. In the 
seeond year of Darius’ reign Alexander, king of Macedonia, 
passed over the lIeiles|M)nl into Asia; ho pui'siiod his march 
to the river Granicus (now tbc Oostvola), where ho gained 
his first victoiy over the Peraians. Another battlo w*aa 
fought at IsBUs, in Cilicia, whero Darius took the command 
and was defeated, lie engaged in person ugain in a battle 
at Gaugamela, commonly called the battle of Ariiela, and 
was defeated. After tho battle (»f Issus, the mother, wife, 
and children of Darins came into the hands of Alexander, 
who treated iliem wdth the utmost consiclerntioii and core. 
Darins look refuge in Kcbatana, a towu of Media, bnt ho 
was seized by Bessus, the satrap of Baidrla. Tho traitor 
with his prisoner fled before Alexander into Parfliia, where 
he murdi ren Darius and proclaimed himself king. (Alex¬ 
ander pursued him into Bactria and eventually caught him 
and killed liim.) Darius was killed n.r, 330, in the fiftieth 
year of his age. He had the j-epntatiou of being a jnst and 
humane jnincc. With Darins ended the empire (»f IVrsia, 
which Inul lasted for upwards of two hundred years under 
thirteen kings. 

X>AR'JnXNG, a towm and administrative hcAtlquar- 
tcis of a di.strict of British India. The station occupies 
a narrow ridge, which divides into two spurs, descending 
Bteeply to the bed of the Great Ranjit, up whose course tho 
eye. is carried to the base of the great snowy mountains, 
'rhe ridge is very nairow at the top. The valleys on either 
side are at least 6000 feet deep, forest-clad t<» tho bottom, 
with very few level spots, but no absolute jirecipico. From 
tbe fliuiks of these valleys inuunierablo litth; spurs project, 
occupied by native clearings. The ridge varies in height 
from 6500 to 7500 feet above the se.a-Iovel. Darjiling 
was acquired by the English govennnent in 1885 as a 
sanitarium, a tract of eoniilrv 138 square miles in extent 
being coded by the Rajah of Sikkim. Tho station rapidly 
increased, and soon became a favourite, summer retreat 
for the officials of Ixiwer Benpil aud their families. The 
lieutenant-governor of Bengal ortlinarily sj>cnd.s some 
months of every year at Darjiling, which is now within 
ciLsy journey of Calcutta by tho Northern Bengal Railway. 
Tho tea plant hnB been sueee.ssfully intrmluced, with an 
annual production of more than 4,000,000 lbs. The popula¬ 
tion of the town fiuetuules according to tlie Benson. Tho 
normal number is about 3000. 

DARK AGES, THE. is a term not so often ns^d now 
as formerly, since ycai* by year in what once seemed “ dark ” 
our historians trace more nnd more of the germs of our 
present civilization. Hallam in his >vork on tho “Middle 
Ages "(first published in 1818) does not adopt the term 
“ Dark Ages," but covers flic whole period fmm Clovis to 
tho descent of (’harles VIIl. of Franco upon Tt.aly (486 
to 1496) with the one term “ ^tiddle Ages," and probably 
bis undoubted authority has banished the former term. 
NevertheleKH the first five centnrii'S between 486 and the^ 
end of the Carlovingian dynasty of France in 9H7 still re¬ 
tain the name, not undeservedly, of the Dark Ages. Tho 
term once was almost synonymous with Middle Ages. 

DARXXMG, the name of a mountain range, a district, 
and a river in Now South Wales, derived from the name of 
one of its governors. The Darling Mountains are a granitio 
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ran;;e In the Bouth-wcst au^le of tlio contino&lf 800 miles 
lung, and uttnlning a height of 8000 feet. The river Dat' 
Jing is formed out of innunicruble torrents which rush down 
the side of the mountain range that skirts the eustem coast, 
and which, after forming one largo basin and branching off 
into many clmiinols— by means of which they jwirt with a 
largo proportion of their volume, under the combined inttu- 
enci's of cvapuralioii and ab&ori)tion—again unite. TJiis 
river, now distinguisljed as tlio Darling, pursues a jour- 
noy of 000 miles to the Murray through plains which aiv 
hubibiljlc only on tho iinmediuto verge of the wator^coui'se. 
Throiigli tliis immense course the i)arUrig receives not a 
single atHuent, but, on tlic contrary, it sends out many an 
oflsiioot to bury itself in some .stagnant Jagwm. It is a 
notewortliy fact that none of the so-cullud rivers of this 
region of Australia really dcMTvc the name, witli the s<»li- 
tary exception of the Murmy itself. IJetwcnii lofty banks 
of bare earth they sometimes sweep on an inundating 
flfjod, and at otliiTs are a men! series of dctiiclied pools of 
cveiy size and 

DARLING, GRACE, was dangiiter of the kcejier of 
Loiigstonc iJghthouse, on the Fame Islands, and was born 
in Iblf;. When in her twenty-second 3 'car the Forfar- 
»hire was wixicked among those islands, and sIk! earned 
uudylug fame by iudueing her fallier to uc.cuinpany her in 
the lighlhousc boat to the rescue. With incix‘diblc strength 
and skill, and amid imminent peril, they suceeeded in 
reaching the wreck and saving the nine remaining on it. 
This noble act evoked universal admh’atlon; but Grace did 
not long enjoy the f.atuc which she had guint'd, for she 
dic<l of consumption on 20lh October, 1842, fuur years 
aftci-wardx. 'J'ho boat in which Grace Darling perfonned 
this feat formed one of the points of interest at the Fish¬ 
eries Exhibition held in l4<mdon in 18K3. 

DAR'LINGTON, a parliamuntJiry and municipal bor¬ 
ough and muvkct-town of England, in the county of 
Duriiam, situated on the west bank of the Skerne, about 
18 miles S. from Durham, and 23bJ from London by the 
Great Northcra Railway. The town, which stands on tho 
eastern slope of u hill, at the foot of whicli tho river Rows, 
consists of a square market-place, of which the church 
forms the eastern side, and several streets branching from 
it. It is extending and ini])roving rapidl)', and many of 
the now buildings ai’e of a very ornamental character. Its 
sanitary arrangements are in a very creditable condition, 
and there is a good supply of water. In 1874 Messrs. 
Fcaso prusc>iitcd to tlie tow'ii a neat cemetery of 14 acres, 
together wilii the lu^ccssary bulldiiigB, the cost of the 
whole being over X2n,OOU. There arc several churches 
and places of worship fur dissc'ntcrs. The parish church 
of St. Outhbert is an ancient Gothic edifice founded in 
1160, and restored in 1866. The public buildings in¬ 
clude the town-hall, tlie central building in the market¬ 
place, with a room for meetings, concerts, &e., county 
court, literary institute, dispensary, liospital, markut-house, 
erected in 1863, and exceedingly well arranged; the post- 
uRico, a fine classic edifice, built in 1867, and tho hand¬ 
some station of the Kortb-easlem KaRway. The trade of 
Darlington is considerable. Tho chief occupation is the 
making of locomotives, bnt combing wool and making 
wooUen yam, spinning fiax, mnnnfa^nring carpets and 
worsted goods, grinding optical glasses, and founding iron 
and brass employ a large number of tbo inhabitants. The 
town has a well-endowed gnuiimar-scliool, founded by 
Queen Elizabotb. Darlington returns one member to the 
^Hunse of Commons nndcr the Reform Act passed in 1867. 
Its municipality consists of six aldermen and eighteen coun- 
ciUors, induding the mayor. I'he numl>er of electors in 
1886 wa.H 5007. The population in 1881 was 83,428, a 
considerable number of whom belong to the Society of 
Friends. Darlington and Stockton wove the two first 
towns in the kingdom nmtod by a r^way for passengers, 


and the jubilee of the event, in 1876, was commemorated 
on a scale of great magnificence. A staine of the late 
Mr. Joseph rt!aBe, the first Quaker member of the ITousc of 
Gominons, and one of the chief ^promoters of the first rail¬ 
way, was unveiled on the occasion, and his portrait pre¬ 
sented to the town/ Stephensoirs first locomotive engine, 
also. WOK taken from its pedestal and made to work, to¬ 
gether witii a number of other old engines. 

Darlington, or Dtnrningion^ ns it was called in old 
times, was very early granted to the church, for a priinto 
of Deira is said to have devotoil it to St. Outliherl in tho 
cleventii century, becjiuso the body of that saint hod rofited 
there when his monks were Rylng from the Dunes; thus 
the manor btic^me attached to tlio see of Durham. 

DARLINGTO'NIA(cah'/br/tica')is the ** jiitcher plant ” 
of Callforniu. I'liis nmiie it has gained from tise cxlra- 
ordhuirv formation of the Ii'avps. These aie from a foot to 
18 inches high. Thu greater portion corresponds to the 
stalk in the ordinary leaf type, but is tnbuiar, increasing 
in diameter from below upwards, till at the top it bus ex¬ 
panded into a kind of hood about tbe size of a liens egg. 
This hood is closed except by a small opening, lialf an inch 
across, on the under side; and at this spot the blade of 
tliu leaf stretehos out into two long lobes, which attract 
insects by their bright ludours and their lioney-llke Bcere- 
tion. The overarching hood is .also of a bright orange 
colour. Tho tube insidu is clothed with hairs |X)iiiting 
downwards, allowing insects to pass down, but preventing 
any return.*' Tho lower part contains water, with imtruT- 
ous docayingtbodies of insects, and this decomposing solu¬ 
tion is absorbed by the plant and used os food, just as 
many other jdnnts make use of manure. Darlingtonia is 
very closely allied to difierlng in the stigma 

being divided into five lobes, and in the form of the pitchers. 

DARBI'STADT, the capital of the giand-duchy of 
llesse Dunnstadt, stands on the Durm, about 10 miles K. 
from the Rhine, and 17 by railway 8. from Frankfurt on 
tho Mmnc. It has 40,874 inhabitants, and is divided into 
an old and new town; tho former is inclosed within old 
massive walls, and has a gloomy, uniutoresting appeamneo; 
the new town, iiowcver, although similarly defended, is 
built in licttcr style, ha.s broad, clean, and well-lighti^d 
streets and handsome houses. Darmstadt has six gates 
and five public squares. The principal public buildings 
are—tho new palace, in which tbe grand-duke resides; 
the old palace, which contains a large gallery of paintings, 
a fine museum of natural history, and a public library of 
f>00,000 volnmes; the Exercier-liaus, or riding-school, a 
very handsome opera-liousc, an arsenal, barracks, the town 
church, containing the ducal vaults, and the Roman 
Cutljulic church, which is a liandsomo circular stnicluro 
on an eminence, with a splendid dome, supported by 
twenty-eight large columns. There are a gymnasium, a 
training-school, and varions other schools in tbe town. 
The iidmbitanta are mainly dependent for support upon 
tbe expenditure of tiie court and the garrison; many of 
them, however, are cngagifd in tanning, gardening, and in 
the manufacture of linens and woollens. Tho environs aro 
very picturesque, and the soli is highly cultivated. 

DAR'NSL is a deleterious grass which is often very 
plentiful in wheat. If tho seeds are ground up with tlio 
wheat the bread made from tho Roar is dangerous, pro¬ 
ducing headache and dizziness. The plant is mucli like 
wheat in its young state, and is thought to bo the one 
referred to in the parable of the wheat and taros. This 
grass, LoUum temidentwn^ belongs to tho same genus as 
rye-grass,but diRers from It in not having any barren shoots. 

DART'SR (Plotos) is a genus of birds belonging to 
the order Ansicuks, and nearly allied to the Pelicait, 
distinguished by their elongated bodies, tbe length of their 
necks, and their long and slender bRIs. They are also 
called Suake-nccks. They swim with the body submeiged. 
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End those who have seen tlie long neck, and tlmt only, 
issuing from the water, twistiug a^ut above the herbage 
and among the foliage, sny tliat a casual observer might 
well take it for a snake, Vailiant states that the neck of 
the 82 )ecios seen by him in Africa was always in oscillation 
when the bird was perched, and that any one who saw its 
tortuous movements among the foliage, the body being con¬ 
cealed, would take it for one of the tree-serpents. The 
darter, indeed, was considered by tiie older voyagers os a 
Biionster partaking of the natnre of the snake and the duck; 
and Wilson states that in some ancient charts which he had 
Kceu the creature was delineated with all the extravagance 
of fiction. In fiight the neck Is stretched out, immovablv, 
and in a line with the body. It frequents fresh waters, 
liaunting the margins of lakes and rivers. When in quest of 
prey it perches upon the branch of a tree overhanging the 
water, and tliere watches for the appearance of a fish, upon 
which it immediately darts down. When disturbed it slips 
into the water with so little effort that it produces scarcely 
more agitation of the surface than might lx; caused by an 
eel. It spears its prey upon its long slender bill, and 
emerging from the w’atcr it throws the fish into the air, 
c.atehes it again head foremost in its mouth, and swallows 
it whole. The darters build their nests on the branches of 
tn'cN. Four 8i)ccies are known, from the tropical and 
southern portions of both hemispheres. I<o Vaillant's 
Darter {Ploiu^ fevaillaHtu\ a native of South Africa, and 
the Anhinga (PlotuB aiilunga)^ from South Amerieji, are 
frequently seen in zoological collections. A ^ess known 
sjiecies is the Indian Darter (JHotus welanotfontcr)^ a native 
of India, Ceylon, and the Malay I’eninsulo. A fourth 
species is Australian. 

DART'FORD* a market-town of Kngland, in the 
county of Kent, 17 miles from London by the South¬ 
eastern Railway, is situated in a narrow valley on the 
river Darent, about 3 miles from its junction with the 
Thames, 'riiere are several com, ])aper, oil, and powder 
mills in the ncighbourliood. 'Ihis important ngrienltural 
town has au active trade with London, and Is a great 
provisum market for the neighlionring district. Tlic tower 
of the parish church is supposed to have been erected by 
Gundnlf, bishop of Rochester. Tliore arc a county court¬ 
house, an oapembly-room, a cattle market, a large union 
workhouse, and a police station. The City of l.ondon 
Lunatic Asylum, erected in 1836, is a short distance froir 
Dariford, and is a large handsome building. It cost 
£65,000, and accommodates 250 patients. The first 
paper mill was built here by Spielmon, jeweller to Queer 
Elizabeth, who died in 1007. Hnnt also are the ruins ol 
a nunnery of the time of Edward liL, which was tiirnec 
into a Tcsidenee for Anne of Clevcs by Henry VIII., and 
there are in the vicinity many ancient caverns dug in tbi 
chalk. Wat Tyler’s insurrection broke out at Dartford 
in 1881. The town is governed by a local board of health. 
Population. 10,163. In 1235 the marriage of Isabella, 
sister of Henry 111., to the Em^H'ror Frederick IL, took 
place here by proxy, and the manor was for a time thi 
residence of tho Karl of Warwick celebrated in histor 
as the ** king-maker.” 

DABT'UOOB. See Dra'ox. 

DART'MOUTHt * seaport and municipal and fonncj 
parliamentary borough of Etigland, in tho county of Devon 
pleasantly sltoated on a declivity of the west hank of th< 
river Dart, 26 miles south of Exeter, and 229 from Londoi 
by the Great Western Railway. Tho position of the towi 
necessitated its being built in a succession of terraces 
which are often connected by steps, and its quay project 
into the river, which here resembles a lake, with finely 
wooded banks. The river is crossed by a floating bridge 
A few of the houses are extremely old and possess fin 
specimens of wood-carving, but within the last few yean 
great improvements have ^en made and many new housci 


Tpcted. The chief street has also been widened and the 
wn well {xived tbrougbnnfc; and an excellent supply of 
vaier lias also l>een obtained. The parish church was 
•uilt in 1372, and is a fine building. There* arc two other 
dmrehes. places of worship for all denominations of dis- 
enters, a public librar}', subscription and nssemhly rooms, 
latiks, and a custom'house. Tlio country aionnd is ox- 
1 ‘rdingly beautiful and pictnresque. Sliip building and 
•(‘pairing and rope-making arc tho chief oceupatinns. At 
he proper season many of tbe inhabitants arc i Iso engaged 
ti the pilchard and l^iiirador fisheries. The harlmur is 
cry safe and convenient, and can accommodate a large 
number of ships. Tho number of vessels registered in 
'883 was 100 (6800 tons). The entries and clearances 
average 850 (80,000 tons) per annum. The trade is chiefly 
inastwisp, tho exports being cider and potatoes, and tho 
imports coals, timber, and wheat. Tim river Dart is 
lavigable as far as Totness, and its btauks anv surrounded 
with beautiful scenery. Steamers ply between the two 
places twice a day. The intiuicipal iMirough is governed 
»y four aldermou, including the mayor, and twelve couii- 
lillors. The town fonnerly returned one member to the 
House of OommoDB, but was disfranchised iu 1868. 
Population, 3216. Richard I. embarked at Dartmouth 
for tbo rrusadcs in 1190, aud some years after the town 
was taken for a short time by tlie French. In the reign 
d Edward III. it furnished thirty-one ships for the siege 
if Calais, Early in the firt(‘Ctilh century, chiefly hy the 
valour of its women, it repelled an iuvusiun of tho Rretons. 

It held its own well in the days of Elizabeth. Lovable 
John Davis, the navigator, was bom at Sandridge, close by. 
Greenway was the scat of tbo Gilberts—Sir Hninphrey 
and Sir Adrian, Raleigh’s haK-brothers—and claims tho 
lumnnr of having b(‘cii tho seono of tho astonlKhmont of 
Raleigh's servant at the sinuking of the first pipe of tobacco 
iu England. It was stormed and taken hy the Parlia¬ 
mentarians during tlje civil war in the reign of Charles 1. 

DAR'WIN, CHABUES BOBSBT, the eelebratod 
naturalist and philosopher, wa.s tlm son of Dr. Robert Waring 
Darwin, F.R.S., and grandson of the Dr. ICrasmus Darwin 
whose life is noticocl in tlio aiiiiclo following tins. On 
his motlier’s .side he was the grandson of Josiah Wedg¬ 
wood of Staffordbhire celebrity. He was bom at Shrews¬ 
bury on the I2lli February, 1809, and was educated at 
Shrewsbury Groininar-sclioul, at the University of Edin¬ 
burgh, and at Christ’s College, Camiiridge. Having inherited 
a gooci private fortune, he engaged in no business or pro¬ 
fession, but devoted his whole life to natural scicn(». Ho 
accompanied Captain Fitzroy as naturalist to the sur\'eying 
expedition of H.M.S. Beagle^ which sailed 27tli Decem¬ 
ber, 1831, and returned to England 22nd October, 1836, 
having made a scientific circumnavigation of the globe. 
Mr. Darwin sen’ed without salary, and jiartly paid his own 
expenses, on condition that ho should have the entire dis¬ 
posal of his zoological, botanical, and geological collections. 
On returning to England ho published a ** Journal of Uc- 
Bcarches into the Geology and Natural History” of the various 
countries he had visited in South America and the Pacific 
Ocean. Ill addition to numerous ]4ipcrs on various scien¬ 
tific subjects, Mr. Darwin edited the “Zoology of tho 
Voyage of the BeagleP and wn>to throe separate volumes 
on gt*t»l<igy—viz. “Tho Structure and Distribution of 
Coral Reefs” (1842; second edition, 1874); “Geological 
Observations on Volcanic Islands” (1844); and “ Geologi¬ 
cal Obsen'ations on Sonth America” (1846). Amonc 
Mr. Darwin’s subsequent works were a “ Monograph ot* 
the Family Cirripedia,’’ published hy tho Kay Society in 
1851-53, and on tho “Fossil Species," by tho Poleeonto- 
grafihical Society. 

In 1853 he received the Medal of the Royal Society; 
and if he had written nothing more than the several 
works already mentioned, these would have been enough 
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to insure fur him A pcrnianeni reputation as a man of 
science of tlic highest order. He wus tlius full of honours 
and distinctions, and had reached an age when many men 
retire from active life before his greatest work, the “ Origin 
of Species,” wliirh had long been kno\vu in MS. to his 
friends, but which lie coutiuually delayed for further ex- 
periraonts and proofs to bo gone through, finally uppitared 
in 185U, uiul gave him at once a world-wide celebrity, 
liriofly stated, Mr. Darwin’s theory of the origin of species, 
vegetable and animal, refers them to the operation of a 
general law of nature, in the universal struggle of living 
(irganisms for subMStcnce, tending to the survival of tlu* 
fittest types, and to the modification of their progeny, in the 
course of sueuesbivc geueralioiis, by more and more dlstlnc- 
tivo poculmrilies growing up in those organs or features 
which aided most efii-ctuaily in the preservation of the 
raitti. Individual types of oxceptiunal vigonr, .aiu} witii 
particular adaptation to surrounding circumstances, would 
thus become the progenllors of distinct species. 

In the famous hook in which he unnounced llieso views 
of nalunil history Mr. Darwin went so hir as to say, I 
cannot doubt that the theory of descent, willi modification, 
embraces all the members of Iho same class. 1 believe 
that animals have descended fruin at most only four or 
five progenitors, and plants from an equal or lessor num¬ 
ber.” lie looked forward even to a higher generalization. 
‘‘Analogy would lead mo one step further,” lie said, 

“ namely, to iho belief tiiat all animals and jdant.s have 
descended from some one prototype; hut this infcrciico is 
chietly grounded on analogy, uiul it is immaterial whether 
or nut it he accepted. The c.asc is diirereiit with the 
members of each givsit class, as the Vertubrata, the Arti- 
culata, &C., for heie wo have distinct ovidenco t)jat all 
have dcscoiided from a single parent.” Wo may, in justice 
to the subject of this memoir, quote the impressive words 
with which Daiwiu concludes his treatise:—“Vrom tbo 
war of nature, from fiimino and death, the most exalted 
object which wo arc capable of conceiving—namely, the 
production of the higher auiinals—directly follows, 'i'licve 
is grandeur in this view of life, with its several powers, 
liaving been originally bi'calhed by the Creator into a few 
forms or into one; and th.at while this planet has gone 
cycling ou according to the fixed law of giavity, from so 
simple a beginning endless forms, most beautiful and most 
wouderful, have been and are befug evolved.” 

Some of the views put forth by Mr. Darwin had already 
been a< 2 cuptcd. Lamarck, in I'rance, hud aroused the atten¬ 
tion of all higher scientilie minds to the theory of develop¬ 
ment. Even the dislinetivo doctrine of natural selection 
itself, tlie key of the Darwinian jtosition, had been iude- 
pendcutly worked out by Mr. Walluee in the recesses of the 
Malay Archipelago. But it was undoubtedly Mr. Darwin's 
work which was the great turning-point of contemporary 
opinion, tlie real precursor of one of the greatest revolutions 
iu thought that had over been accomplished. It was tbo 
vast collection of facts, the luminous rea.suiung, the sim¬ 
plicity and the transparent honesty of purpose in the book 
which took Uie world by storm, and brought at once a 
conviction of tlio new theories which might otherwise have 
required years and generations to evoke. 

The acceptance, however, was by no means unlvorsaL 
In the “ Origin of Species,” although Mr. Darwin liad not 
actually expressed his views as to the ancestry of man, ho 
loft them to bo very cleaily inferred. “ it seemed to mo 
sufficient to indicate that by this work light would be 
nbrown on tlie origin of man and his history,” for this im¬ 
plied that man “ must bo included with other organic 
beings in any general conclusion respecting his niouner of 
appearance on this earth.” It was these few words, 
probably more than all the book besides, which aroused 
a perfect tempest of deniinication and ndiculo from large 
aections of the press, from the platform, and from the 


pulpit The gi'ciiter part of this, however, gradnally 
subsided, and gave place to geimiue admiration of the 
masterly and careful wny in whicli the general argument 
of the book wus worked out n 

In the “Descent of Man, and Selection in Relation to 
Sex,” which was published in 1871, Darwin dealt fully 
with what he had little more than suggestCMl in the previ¬ 
ous work. Ho presented man as co-descendant wiBi the 
catarrhino or “ down-nostrillcd ” monkeys from a haiiy 
quadruped, furnished with a tail and pointed cai's, and 
probably a climber of trees. Nay, bo traced back tlie 
chain of descent until ho found, as the progenitor of all the 
vertebrati’ nnim.il.s, some aquatic creature, hermaphrodite, 
provided with gills, and with brain, heart, and other organs 
imperfectly developed. The treatise concludes by asking. 
What are the hopes which tbo advance of tho Iminau 
rucx) in pnst ages seems fairly to justify? Ho .says >ve are 
nut, however, concerned with hopes or fc.ars, but only with 
the truth Ob far as our reason allows us to discover it. ‘‘ I 
li;m* given the ovidenco to the best of my ability; and wo 
must acknowledge, as it secniH to me, that man with tdl 
his noble <|uaiitics, with sympathy wbiel» feels for the most 
debased, with benovoleiiee whicli extends not only to other 
men, but to the humblest living creature, with his god-Ulc« 
intellect, which has ponetinted into tlic iiiuvciucnts and 
constitution of tho solar system, with all these exulted 
powers, man still bcitrs in his Iwdily frame the indelible 
stump of liis lowly origin.” In the “ Dosrcnt of Man ” tho 
ingenuity imagination and wealth of resource render the 
book UK interrtsting to tho untaught gouural reader ns to 
any trained biologist. 

After tin* publication of tho latter, Danvin continued to 
gather evidence tending to streiigLheu his theory. In 18C2 
ho published his remarkable work on “ fertilization of 
Orcliids,” .and in 1807 his “ Domesticated Animals and 
Cultivated I’hmts; ortho Bnnciples of Variation, Inheri¬ 
tance, Reversion. Cinssing, Interbreeding, and Selection 
under Domestical ion.” In 1872, Mr. Darwin published 
‘•The Expression of the Emotions in Man and Animals;” in 
18715, “Insectivorous Plants;”iu 187C, “Cmss and Self- 
Eertilizationin the Vegetablo Kingdomin 1877, “ l>ifibr- 
oiit Korins of Flowers m Plants of the same Speciesand 
in J881, ho issued what proved to bo his lust work, that 
upon “Earth-womis,” in which he traced the o}>cration 
of worms hi gradually covering the surface of tlie globe 
with a layer of mould. On tiie ‘iOth April, 1882, Mr. Dar¬ 
win died at Down, ncjir Fitrnbonmgh, Kent, where the 
greater part of his busy life had been spnt, and where 
his long series of ohseia'utiona had been carried ont. His 
Rnnains w’cro interred in Westminster Abbey by the 
side of those of Sir Jolm Ilei-schcL All Europe mourned 
his loss. 

Great as was his reputation, and wide as was the re.ach of 
his intelligence, ho was endeared to his many friends still 
more by tho beauty and transparent honesty of his char¬ 
acter, by the intense charm of his conversation, and by 
the candour with which he listened to every objection and 
balanced every consideration that was brought before him. 
That lie was exceedingly Bcropnlons in verifying all his 
facts is evident upon the most casual glance into his 
numerous works; while his inexhaustible patience is fairly 
illiistratod hy the experiments described in his fascinating 
book on “ Vegetable Mould and Earth-worms,” in which 
u layer of chalk was laid upon a }>atoh of ground in 1842, 
and the result quietly waited for till 1871. 

There is scarcely any branch of science or philosophy 
whicli huH not been profoundly modified by tho writings of 
Mr. Darwin, the “Darwinian hypothesis” of “develop¬ 
ment having proved the koy to unlock much in almost 
every department that was before puzzling and mysterious. 
Take, for instance, the scienco of geology. Geologists 
formerly beliored that the past history of the earth was 
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“ catostrophiCf” that isy that frequent and sudden physical 
revolutions had token place, and that tho ordinary course 
of uatui'e had Injcn to proceed by periodic destruction aud 
re-nreation of the whole ai^inal worId4 Now no one dreams 
of a theory of this kind. Sciviitilic geology regards tho 
history of the carth^s crust and of the fossil remains which 
it conceals as a perfectly continuous history, and considers 
the animals now existing ns the direct dcbceudants of the 
fossil Bj[)ccie8. 

When the “ Origin of Species ” and tho “ Descent 
of Man ” first appeared they were largely regarded by 
religious men as containing a theory inwssarily hobtilc 
to religion, bnt a closer study greatly modified auy sucli 
impression. It is seen that wlicther the creative activity 
of God is manifested tlirough the creation ol species or in 
progrofisivc evolution, it is btill his creative Jictivity, and 
the really great questions beyond remain untouclied. The 
Gvolutionury proc(‘ss must have hiid u beginning: w!jo began 
it? If. mnst iwvo had material to work with: who finnislied 
it? It is itself a law or system of laws: who enucled them ? 
There are also three iinjHwtant gaps which evolution has 
not bridged over. Tbi-ro is t)jo great gjip between the 
highest animal r<yiHoning p<»weis and the rellecti\e, self- 
measuring, belf-analyzing thonght of man. There is tlio 
greater gaji between organized life and iuorgauie nuitU-i. 
There is the greatest gap of all between matter and nothing. 

There can be no donbt of Mr. Ihirwiu's pui*c and earnest 
love of truth, nor of his ]jatient care and industry in its 
pumuit. Xlo WHS the greatest man of sciGBce of his 
day, and yet so entin ly n stranger to intqjlectual inido 
and ari-uganee that he stated witli the utmost modesty 
opiniuns <if the tiuth of which he was himself convinced. 
i*crhaps liis highest honour is having once for all established 
onr inqierative duty to respect in science:, os in other things, 
every clearly ascertained report of tho senses, lor cviTy such 
report represents a fact, and a [a(‘t is buered as having its 
placo in the tenqdu of universal trutli. 

DARWIN. ERASBIUS. an English physician, natural 
philosopher, and poet, was born at Elton, near Newark, 
12th Decetnls.r, 17dl. After studying at St. Johns Col¬ 
lege, Cambridge, and taking th*? degree of M.D. at Edin- 
buigh, ho estaidihhed himself as a physictiui at LiehJield, 
whore ho gained a largo ])ractlce. In 1781 ho removed to 
Derby, where he founded u pliilosopliical society and ac¬ 
quired coubideruble faiiio os a pby.siologist and 7 )oet. He 
remained at Derby till his de:ith, which took place on tho 
18th April, 1802. He w'as through life an earnest advo¬ 
cate of temperance, and a great friend and helper of tho 
p(X)r. His scientiHc spccululiuns were of unequal merit. 
His system of physiology, for which lie was celebrated 
during his lifetime, is baseless and erroneous, but many of 
his ideas contain in them tho genns of important truths. 
His fioeins exhibit a maiTellous jiowor of vcrsiilcation, bnt 
are lacking in moral interest, tedious, and fantastic. 11c 
published in 1781 his Dotaiiic Garden,’'a poem in two 
books; in 1703 his Zoonomia, or I»aws of Organic Life,” 
which was succeetlcd in ITlIti by n continuation of the 
subject, the whole forming two volumes 4to. In 18U0 he 
published his Phytologia, or Philosophy of Agiiculturc 
and Gardening,” one vol. 4to. 

See Life of Darwin,” by Miss Anna Seward (Ixmdcjii, 
1804), and Erasmus Darwin,” by Ernst Virausc, with a 
preliminary notice by Cliarles Darwin (Iy)ndou, 1870). 

DASYURIS (Dasyorus) is a genua of MA[t8Up]AT.TA, 
tlie type of a family Dosyuiidse. The members of tl^ 
family are all Inghly carnivorous. They vary considcran^ 
in size, somo of the species being strong and powerfully 
built auimals, while others have only the proportions of a 
mouse. In all the tail is moderately long, non-prohenbile. 
and generally hairy tluH^ughout. The liind limbs have the 
thumb-toe cither absent altogether or quite rudimentary, 
represented by a small clawless warty tubercle. They are | 


all natives of Australia and Van Diemen's Land. The 
co-cum is absent. The genus Dasyurus bos eight iacisors 
above and bix below, four well-developed canines, eight 
premoUrs, and sixteen true molars—in all, forty-two 
teeth. According to Professor Owen, “tho spuriouK inolara 
have a pointed compressed triangular crown, witli a rudi- 
mentul tubercle at the anterior and posterior part of ita 
ba.se. Tlio grinding surface of tho true inolai's in the upper 
jaw is triangular; llm hint presents four sharp cusps, the 
becoml und third fivu eocli, tho fourth, which is tilO 
smallest, only tliree. In the hiwer jaw the last molar is nearly 
of equal size with the penultimate one, and is In lstled with 
four cusps, the external one being the longusi.” 

Tlio Ursine Dasyuro (^iJanf/urus ursmus), the “native 
devil” of tho Tusinauian colonists, is about the size of our 
ccanmon bmlger, bihig furnislied with a coarse black fur, 
which is hero und tliere irregularly inmkod with wliitish 
spots. The tail is rather bare underneath. By all accounts 
tlie.se nniinals arc perfect pests, and prove terribly destruc¬ 
tive to jHiultry, bhocp, &c., hardly unytliing cunning amiss 
to them. It appears that they were cxticmoly numerous 
when the iiibt attempts were made to settle at Hobart 
Town, but they did good bcrvico in alVording snjiplies of 
fiebh food to the convicts sent thither. Ihcir flu.sli is sold 
to tsstn like veal. As the setLleiiieiit increubud their numbers 
diniinislu'd, and they were driven into the forest, W’horc they 
are still pursued and secured by traps. They are extremely 
rapaeiouK and savage, both in the wild and somi-domeHti- 
eated state. They nttei u hollow barking noise, suiiiothing 
like a dog, and, judging fioni their resirntful jiersccuthig 
behaviour, appear to have well earned Hk; colonial appella¬ 
tion by wliich they .arc so siguilicautly characterized. 

There are several other species. The Long-toiled, or 
Spotted Dasyuro, has no ti*ue pouch, tho mamma: being 
seated witliin u slight fold only of the skin. It h.'is a 
ludinienUry thumb on the hind feet by which it is 
distiiiguibhed from the two following — Mange’s Da.sym'o 
{^Dwt^urus a Mimller sjtecii-s of an olive ground 

e(4DUi',and Sliuw's Dsisyurc {Ifasi/urus vieerrinug)^ or wild 
eut of the Tasmanians, whicli has a black fur. All threo 
are markt'd I>y large wliite spots on tho body, und iu the 
two iirsl the toil is siinihu’ly distinguished. 

DA TA. DA'TUBI. A datum is any quoullty, con¬ 
dition, or other iimtiienialiuil pnanlso wiiich is given ju a 
particular problem. Thus in the question, “ To draw a 
circle which shall have its centre in u given line, and shall 
touch tw’O other straight lines,” llie data arc us follows:— 
1, That the figure described is to be a circlo; 2, a certain 
straight line; U, that the centre of tho circle is to bo on 
that straiglit line; 4, two utlier straight linos; 5, that Uio 
circlo is to touch those straight lines. 

DATE-PALM (^Phmtix dactt/lifirayM probably one of 
the earliest known of the palin.s, and though bchmging to 
a family which nourishes most iu tropic.'il regions, itself at¬ 
tains perfection only iu comparuthely high hititudcs, viz* in 
the dry and w.'irin zone which .stretches from Suneg>d to tho 
Indus, liotweeu the tifleenth and thirtieth degrees of latitude. 

The extensive importance of the date-tree is om of tho 
most curious buhjects to which a traveller can direct his 
attention. A considerable part of the inhabitants of Egypt, 
of .Arabia, and rer.sia subsist almost entirely uii its fruit. 
They inuku a conscn'c of it with sugar, and even grind Iho 
hard .stones in their hand-mills for tlieir camels. In Barbnry 
they form liandsonie beads for paternosters of these stones. 
From the leaves they make couches, baskets, bags, mats, 
brushes, and ily-traps; tho trunk is split and used in ■ 
buildings, also for fences to gardens, and the stalks of tha 
leaves for making cages for their j)oultry. The threads of 
tbe web-like integnment at the bases of the leaves are 
twisted into ropes, which aie employed in rigging small 
vessels. The sap is obtaineil by cutting off the head of the 
palm and scooping out a hollow in Hie top of tho stem. 
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Throe or four quarts of fcap may be obtained daily from a ' DATU'RA, a pmua of plants belonging to the order 
aiiiglo palm for ten days or a fortnight, after whicli tho | Solanace.e. Several species of this j^nus are known 
quantity lessens, until at the end of six weeks or two i in cultivation, the very largo size of their funnel-shaped 
months the stem is exhausted, becomes dry, nnd is used flowers rendering them conspicuous objects; tliey have, 
for fire-wood. This liquor is sweetish M'hcii fli'st collected, liowevcr, a nauseous odour, and are only handsome when 
and may be drunk ns a mild beverage; hut fennentation in flower, for which reason they arc not general favourites, 
soon takes pljie<*, and a sj)irit is produced wliich is dis- They arc all exotica, with iJic exception of— 
tilled, and forms one of tho kinds of arrack. Such being hafura JStrammiwn (tho thorn-apple), which is by 
the importance and various uses of the date-tree, it is not no moans an uncommon nnnnal upon waste places near 

It grows about 8 feet high, with a light green, 
stifl', stout stem, which is slightly dowtiy near the upper 
end. This plant is well known, under the name of stro- 
nioniuin, as a powei-fnl and dangerous narcotic. Its leaves 
nnd seeds arc the parts employed, and they possess pro- 
]K*rtj(*s similar to those of henbane and bella<h»mia. The 
leaves arc smoked as a remedy for asthma. The. stH'ds, in 
small delves, produce symptoms of frenzy; in larger quantities, 
stupor and death. The jioisonons principle of this and other 
siieeies is a peculiar vegetable alkali, called daturinc. 

Jfaiura nrborea and Dntvrn fnVo/or arc two beautiful 
arborescent South American plants. The former with 
l(»ng white flowers, nnd the latter with yellow or scarlet 
ones, are noble objects in the pu’dens of this country. In 
this genus the calyx Is tubular, nnd the lower part persists 
us a rim round the basn of the fruit. 

DATJ'CUS, a rather large genus of plants belonging 
to tin* ord<T Umiikm.ifku.u. Tho only species to which 
general interest atlacheH is the Datmu Carota. This 
plant, whieli grows wild all over Europe hi chalky soil, is 
believed to b(| the origin of our garden currijt; but thero 
is no record of its having first l>egun to change its hard, 
wiry, juiccless wild nwjt for the nutritious succulent carrot 
of the gardens. For mialieal purposes the root of the 
cultivated plant, and the fruit of tlie wild plant, are used. 
The former, rasped down into a fine pulp, U Bometiint»H 
applied raw to chapped nipples, and even eancerouHnlcew; 
but more commonly it is boiled and be.aten into a uniform 
mass, and applied as a poultice to fetid, sloughing, ami 
other sores, which it cleanses nnd otherwise improves. 

The cultivated CAiiiuvr, particularly tlie yellow kind, 
eontnins in the root a largo quantity of starch. This is 
greatc.st when it is raised on unmannred ground, exactly as 
wheat when raised on uiidunged ground has more .starch 
and less gluten than when manured. The quantity in the 
carrot seems greatest about the end of September. 

DAU'PHXNp a titlo equivalent to our Frinco of Woles, 

ralm-trecd (Z>*ra« dacli/liftra). of Bimrbim. Dauphin 

really means I^nee of Danphino. 

Burpribing that in an arid and barren countrj- it should Guy, connt of Vienne, in France, about tho year 1120 
form HO prominent a suiqee.t of allusion and description in adopted a dolphin (I.At. dtlpkinwt^ Fr. dauphin) oh bin 
the works of Arab anthors, and that it should be miid to cognizance. He and his successors were called Counts 
have 800 names in their laiignnge. Many of these ore, Dauphin of Vienne. Humbert, Count Dauphin, in 1180 
however, a])plied to different ports of Iho plant, as well ns sold his seigneury (called Dauphino at this time) to tho 
to plants of different ages, aud to cultivated varieties. prince-royal, Philip of Valois, who afterwards became 
Tho Wild Date-palm a species com- Philip VI. of France, on condition that he nnd his sne- 

inon in the arid parts of Indio, yields by incision tarn, or cessors, the “ eldest, sons of France,” sliould bear the name 
palm wine, commonly called toddy. Mats nnd baskels arc of Dauphin- Humbert- then became a monk. The nephew 
made of the leaves. of Guy, first Count Dauphin, was Count of Auvergne, and 

DATlB'Cltj£, a small order of plants included by he, copying his uncle, adopted the dolphin as liis badge, 
Benthain nnd Hooker in tho series Passifloralcs among aud also (^Icd himself Dauphin. The counts of Auvergne 
the PoLTfrETALAC. The species belonging to this order were long styled Daujihins of Auvergne, 
are herbs with alternate uxstipiilatc leaves. One only, John (afterwards John II., brought prisoner to London 
tho Jungle Bendy of Bombay (Tetrameles) is a large tree, by the Black Prince) was the first Dauphin of France; 
Tlie flowers have stamens only, or pistils only. The Antony, due d’Angoullme, son of Charles X., was the last, 
perianth has three or four divisioiw, and is adherent to tho I TJe latter died in 1844, having renounced the title in 1880, 
Qiovary, Tlicrc are from three to seven stamens. The ovary l^racn botli he and his father abdicated in favour of the 
is one-cclled, with tlirce or four parietal placentas. The Comte do Chambord, with the v^ hope of saving the 
fruit is dry, has numerous seeds, and opens at the summit, mined Bourbon dynasty. 

Daiitca cannahina, the commonest plant of the order, is a The Great Dauphin {Grand Dauphin) was a title given 
native of countries from Greece to Nepal It has l)een to tlie Duke of Btugundy, eldest son of Louis XIV., who 
sometimes used on account of its bitter tonic properties os never nngned. He it was for whom the Delphin rlw Fi c s 
A substitute for Perovlan bark. It also aflbrds a yellow die. were edited. 
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DAUPHZNt, a provinco of France, cimstitutinp, with 
the priiK'ijnilily ef Orange, one of tlio tliirty-two inilitary 
goxmnneiitK into which that kingdom was divided before 
tho Kevolutiun. It now fonna the deportments of Dhomk, 
IIaiithh Ai.rKH, and Tsi^uft. 

DAV'ENANT. SIR WILLIAM, was bom at Oxford 
in Ib()5. His fatlier kept the Crown Inn tliere, and be 
was eiilen'd at Lincoln (killege., Oxford, but it does not 
appear that he took a degree. He was a page in the 
hou^ehuld of Fulke Greville (Lord Urooko) till his murder 
ill Tbroxvn on tho world, young Davomuit bi*gan at 

on«i to xvrito for the stage. Some masques procured him 
the notice* of the court, and in l(i37 he sneceeded Ben 
donson as laureate. In IIMS lu* xvas kniglited by Charles 
for military services at (llouccsler; in Itilti wo find him 
in I'ranee, a Koman Catholic, and in tho emplciy of (iueoii 
Henrietta. Being taken prisoner at sea as ho xvas making 
for Mrginia in IHftl, he only eseape»l being tried for Ins life 
by tlie intereessiun of Milton. At the liestoralion Davenant 
was in great favour. He xvas ti»o first to regularly bring 
women on the stage in Fngland. B(»ys liad previously 
xv<iTneiiV parts—a circuinslatico aerounting for many jn'- 
culiarities in Shakspenro whu’li shock tlie reader if this 
is not borne in miiul. A few actresses had appeared in 
('hni'lcK (.'k time, hut only on rnn* <vc'Cim>uo&. Nuw it 
hecanio the rule. Davenant also inlrcKluced stage scenery 
instead of tlie simple placard which had served Shakspenro 
and Ben •lonson t(» trnnsjK)!! their andieiu'e to Vonico 
or to Jhidiiu with u word, as it were by a#hipi post. 
i)aveiinii('s jMieni of “Gomliheit,” and liis jn.isqucs and 
ilrainas, are not withfput merit, hut his tignre is moi*o 
liistorical than individual. .Sir William Daveiuiut died In' 
IdOH, and wa.s buried in Westminster Abbey. 

DAV ENPORT, a flourishing city of Iowa, in the 
Cnited iSlates, is finely situated on llie Mississippi lliver, 
on the great western route, from ('hieago, at tlie foot of 
the u])per rapids, 3d0 miles uImivc St. Louis, and 184 
west by south of Chieag<i, with wdiich it is connected by 
railw'ay. It is built at the foot of a hliifT which rises 
gradually from tho river. Davenport is the largest city in 
luwu, and ha.s railway and other advantages which make it 
likely that it will continue to grow. A haudsoine draw> 
bridge ertsssiug the river connects Davenport with the town 
of lto<-k Island. It contains a consideraldo number of 
churches and several Rchoois. and i.s the scat of Griswold 
(yollege. Stone coal is so abundant and cheap here that 
Rtcaimpower is used chiefly in the manufactures. The 
Bcenery around the town Is scarcely Hiirpussed by any on 
the Mississippi River. Davenport was first settled in 1H37. 
The population in 1800 was 11.207; in 1880 it luui in¬ 
creased to 21,813. The streets arc regularly laid out, and 
many of the houses are large, cominodiouK ami handsome. 
Tim industrial eslahlishments inelndo foimdries and other 
iron-works, brick-yanls, inai'blc wmrks, breweries, and 
planing, saw, and flour mills. There are also manufac¬ 
tures of e.ottons and woollens, candles, agricultural imple¬ 
ments, waggons, carriages, and pianofortes. A good trade 
is carried on in wheat, barley, flour, and lumber. Its 
affairs are administered by a mayor and aldermen. 

DAV'SNTRY. an ancient market-towu and niunieipul 
borough of Kngland, in The county of and 12 miles west from 
Northampton, being 78 miles from Ixindon and 4 from 11 
Wcedou Railway station. It stands on an eminence, uiid 
consists of two princi|)al streets and some smaller ones. 
The hoiLsea are generally neat and w'cl! built. Tim church 
was partly destn»ycd by (ire in 1851), but w’os oftcrwai 
robailt, and a now tower and spire added. A spacious 
assembly hall was built in 1878. Shu<‘s and whips uvu 
made in the town in great numbers. The municipality 
consists of four aldermen and twelve councillors, including 
the mayor. Population, inclnding the hamlet of Dmughton 
8850. Daventry is an ancient town and is supposed to 
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m of Bi'itisli origin, hearing the name of Dwy-avou-lrco, 

‘ the town of the two Avons,” Hltlioiigh others, fr<*m the 
:*ircumstancc of its being pronouiuM'd “ Duimtre,” ascribe 
ts foundation to flio Danes. Close by tho town are the 
t'emaius of a British or lhanaii ciieiimpment on n very large 
scale, whore Oslorius dofcatoil tho imtivo force.s. At the 
time of the Conquest Daventry had become a place of some 
importance. During tho Civil War several e.onflicts took 
plao(! here, and in 1845 ChnrlcN (. spi'ut sb: days in the 
town ]>rcvioub to the battle of Naschy. 

DAVXD CHeh., “behjved”), second king of Israel, and 
e of tlio most iTinarkuhli* of Old IVstament chariictrrs. 
His mothoFs name is not recorded, hut his father was 
wliat might lx* cjdicd a substantial fanner of Betidcliein, 
named Jesse, grandson of Boar, and Ruth. Tlie youngest 
[if a family of ton, it was the lot of David dining his youth 
to 1)0 tho k(*e|K*r of tho sheep, .ind it was while following 
this oeciipati<jn that ho was anointed by the prophet Samuel, 
as a sign that ho should bo king over Israel. Of his intro- 
diictioji to ])iihlic life two sepuruto aecuunls aro to bo found 
II the First Book of Somncl, xvi. and xvii., which seem to 
*«« derived from different soim-es; hut the not winch first 
brought him prominently before his countrymen was the 
daying of a chnnipiou of tlie Philistines, a man of gigantic 
stature, wlio liud previously detii-d the amiy of iRmo!. 'Phe 
popularity he gained by (his A(‘t, however, awakened tho 
jealousy of Said, who intrusted him with a military com¬ 
mand, and sent him on an expeditiou of danger in the hope 
that h(‘ would bo slain. 'J'he pnidence and courage be 
iisjilayed served, however, to make Jum a yet greater 
favourite with the people. Perceiving this Saul aimed 
directly at his life, but through the friendship of .lonathan, 
tho sou of Saul, ho was onahlod to OBc^apo. lie subsequently 
became leader of a hand of outlaws, and for a considerable 
period waged a kind of guerilla warfare against Saul; but 
limling at last that he w’us in danger of being captured and 
put to (loath, he crossed the Ixirders with his followers, and 
offered his services to Acliish of Gath, one of the kings of 
the PhilistiiK's. By this ruler ho was established in Ziklng, 
a frontier town of J^hilistia, wlierc ho remained for n year 
and four months, retaiidiig the favour of the king by some 
curious proceedings recorded in L Sam. xxvil. A signal 
victory uhtaiimd ovit tlie Ainalekites etiuhled him to scud 
considerahlii presents to his friends iii Isratd, and on the 
dcatli of Saul and his sons m tho Iwittlo on Mount Gilboa, 
David moved to Hebron, where the men of Judah anointed 
him king over them. The other tribes finally appointed 
onu of the sons of Saul, Ishbool, to reign over tbeir, and a 
desultory warfare ensued, in which David was viclurious. 
The inurd(?rs of Abner and Isbhnal, which took place with¬ 
out David's connivance or consent, opened up the way for a 
union of the tribes, and at the ago of thirty-beveii hu was 
anointed king over all Israel. 

His first public, act after this event was the stoiming of 
tlie stronghold of the .Tebusitos, tho fortress of Jerusalem, 
and this place he made the centre of his kingdom, adding 
to its fortifications and establi.diing the ark, the nationiU 
centre of worship, there. Tho union of Israel, however, 
bixeiiK to have awakened tho jealousy and the fears of the 
surrounding countries, the i^hilistincs being the first to 
doelaro war. In the two campaigns which followed, David 
was completidy victorious, ami was enabled to effectually 
luinihie the poxver of th(( fonner c4>nqucrors of Israel. His 
next war was with tlic Moabites, whom he overcame and 
a'duecd to subjection, and he was equally bucccssful in his 
wars against the Syrians, Kdomites, and Ammoidtes, These% 
confiicts appear to have l>eon characterized by much of the 
cruelty common to ancient Oriental warfare, and the whole-* 
bide slaughter of the prisoners and men capable of bearing 
arms, which followed tho victories gained, seems to have 
completely destroyed tho power of the countries surround¬ 
ing Israel (see 2 Sam. viil 2; zii. 31; 1 Kings u 16,16), 
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ivliilu t!ic plunder taken served p'l'atly tu enrich the kin^- 
doiii. I’he energy of Duvid, }iowe\Tv, wns not wholly taken 
up hy these couflicts. lie arranged and completed a mili¬ 
tary urgauizatiun of the nation, of whicli his own body¬ 
guard, composed of bOO trained foreigners, formed the 
iiiielcus and eontrn. Ho appointed also a nnmbcr of officers 
to superintend the nduiiiiistrution of justice, agriculture, 
and iinmice, ciicuaniged coiniiierco with tlic nciglilxturiiig 
people of 1'yrc, and established the services of the worslii]) 
of .leliovah with much bplemlour. liis own court also wmi 
attended with more mngniiiconcc than hud iiithertn been 
seen in Israel. His friend a:id ally, Iliruin, king of Tyro, 
built him a palace of stone and cediir, and he followed the 
custom of Uie m'ighbtmriug inonarchs in establishing an 
extensive Imrem (see 2 Sam. v. 11-13). The latter half of 
his rcdgii was undisturbed by forcippi complications, but it 
was attended at home by serious troubles and disasters. 
The children of his numerous wives were estranged from 
each otlicr, and the king's life wns embittered by outrage* 
und murder in his family, and by the rebellion of his child¬ 
ren. His last great victory was that over tlie Ammunites, 
and it was this that was darkened hy the double crime of 
iJie adultery with Bath.sheb.i and the inurder of ITriah her 
husband, and from this time to the end of his life he cn- 
joyud no lung purind of rest or quiet. By the conspiracy 
of his favourite son Absalom he was comjjelled to become 
again u fugitive, and the suppression of the rebellion in¬ 
volved the death of Ai>8.ilom, ahno.st breaking the heart of 
Ills father. David's relnrn to Jiis capital wns followed hy an 
open ru])turc between tho nortbern and southern divisions 
of his kingdom, which was only ajipeosid with much diffi¬ 
culty. Finally, when in extremu age und Itedridden, his 
son Adonijuh, supported by .loab and Abiuthur, sought 
to seize ihti crown. Tlie efforts of Nathan and Zadok, 
supported hy David's body-giuird, served to suppress this 
rcbclffijii, und Solomon, tho son of Bathsheba, who had 
been promised the inheritance, wu.s histalicd king. David 
died at the age of seventy and was buried at .Tcrusalem. It 
lias been truly observed that there can scarcely be found 
any historical personage before tliu Christiua era of wiiom 
wo have so complete uTid detailed u portraiture as David. 
By his own cciuntiymeu he has ever been regarded as the 
first of their national heroes, and the numerous references 
to the throne and kingdom of David scattered throughout 
tlio books of tlie Old Teslainent show how deep was tho 
impression left by his reign upon the memories of tbo Jews. 
That he possessed gi*eat personal courage, onpacity for rule, 
and much wisdom in the conduct of public affairs, must be 
universally admitted. His patriotism, too, was of a liigh 
order, m»r can there be miy duulit of his zeal for the wor¬ 
ship of Jebovali as the (jod of Israel. Ills own religions 
foelings ore well displayed in tho two Psalms preserved, 
2 Sam. zxU. and xxiii. According to the Hebrew tradi¬ 
tion ho was also the author of Hcventy-threc of the Psalms 
proBorved in the national collection. Modern criticism has, 
however, couclnsivt 1> proved that a largo number of these 
date from a much later period than the reign of David. 
[See PsAi.M.s, Book ok.J It was as the ruler who 
first united tho jarring tribes into a united kingdom, 
who gave them the victory over their enemies, wlio 
estalili^ed tho worship of Jehovah in the sacred city, 
and who paid due respect both to the priests and ])ro- 
phets of the I^rd, that David earned tho title given him 
by the Lord as being a ^'man after Ins own heart” 
(1 Sam. xiil 14). The prophets, however, in recording 
history have not omitted from their naiTativos tho 
evil qualities by which his character was muiTod and 
disfigured. Many pleas in extenuation of liis conduct 
have been advanced by commentators, and it must be 
admitted tliat the sensuality and cruelty which throw the 
darkest shadows upon his life have ever been the besetting 
•ins of Oriental despots. 


By those commentators who find a typical meaning its 
the histories of the Old Testament, David is regarded as a 
ty]M> of Christ. In the prophetical Inioks tlie term David 
is sometimes applied tu tbo Messiah (Kzek. xxxiv. 23, 24;^ 
Hus. iii. 5), and it was as the sun of David” that Jesus 
was hailed on the occasion of his entry into Jerusalem 
(Matt. xxi. 10* 

DAVID or DEW'I, ST., tho patron saint of Woles, 
who died toward tho middle of the sixth century. Ho 
is said to have been a son of Sanddc, or Xantus, ]winco 
of Gereti(‘a (('ardiganshire), and to have been bom at 
l^Icnavia (now St. Davids). Ho wns brought up a priest, 
became an ascetic, preached with much success to the 
Britons, and linally was raised to tlie bishopric of Coorlcon, 
a bishopric afterwards trunKforrod to St. Davids, wliero 
his shrine is to he seen in the existing cathedral. Ho waa 
celebrated for his eloquence. 

DAVID, JACOTIXS XiOUXS. historical painter, wns- 
l)oi*n at Paris in 1748. lu 1774 he went to Home 
study; ho nHurned to France ten years afterwards, .and 
attainc*d eonsidcrablo reputation both as on liistoriciil and 
portrait painter. Upon the breaking out of the Kevolutloa 
he took an active jiart through its whole course. In 1815 
ho was banished from France with those who had voted for 
tho death of IjOUIS XVI., and took up his abode in Brussels, 
where he died 2iHh Decieinber, 1825. David's stylo is a 
servile imitation of tho Greek sculptures; his figures arc 
like statues coloured and put in motion; his drawing is 
correct, ai^l his composition classical; but his design is 
constrained and artificial, with a hard outline and Jiarsii 
colour. The ^^Ihipo of tho Sabines'' is considered one of 
the best of his works, which, arc chiefly at Paris. His 
portrait of Napoleon is well known. 

DA'VIDISTS, a sect founded by one David Georgo 
or Jovis, wbo was horn at Delft in 1501. At flrst an 
Anabaptist, he afterwards professed to receive special 
divine levelutions, on tho strength of which he founded a 
sect of his own. Uo published an account of his visions in 
1542, under the title of “ Bock of Wonders,” and aftenvards 
settled at Basel, where he died about 1550. After his 
death his body was dug up and bnrnt by the senate of 
Basel on account of a cliarge of heresy, but his followers 
were not suppressed until tlie beginning of the following 
centniy. In Holland and England they were known as 
Familists. They interpreted the Scripiuros allegorically, 
after a fashion of their own, and gave way, like the Ana- 
iiAPTisTS, to extreme licentiousness. 

DAVIDS. ST., a city of South Wales, In the county of 
Pembroke, on the Allan, one mile from its mouth on tho 
north side of St. Bride's Bay, and IG miles north-west 
from Haverfordwest, which is the nearest riulway station. 
It was once tho seat of the bishop, and still gives its name 
to tho bishopric, but is now an incunsidcrablo village. It is 
inhabited almust exclusively by the clergy who perform tlie 
duties of tho cathedral, some fanners aud cottagers, a few 
of whom live by forking the peculiar kind of woollen stuff* 
worn by the natives of South Wales. The bishop residea 
at Abergwilly, near Carmarthen. Population of tlie parish,, 
whicli includes tho island of Hainsey and sovoral hamlets, 
2053. The catbedrM, which was built in tho thirteenth 
century, is in tho form of a cross, having a square tower,, 
with pinnacles rising from tho centre, at tlie intersection of 
the north and south transepts. It was formerly a great 
resort for pilgrims to St. David's sbrioo, among whom 
Wil liam tho Conqueror was the most illustrious. Tbo 
tfiiitecti\ro is Norman, mixed with the early pointed order. 
It has been carefully restored in recent years. St. Divide 
bas some splendid remains of religious houses, an epis¬ 
copal palace, and St. Mary's College, which was founded 
by John ot Gaunt, within a high wall nearly a mile in 
circuit. There oio numerous ancieut remains of ill kinds 
in tlie vicinity. 
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DA'VlS* S^nUkXT untteR BaiHn'H Bay to the Atlantic. 
Navigators commonly understand by this namo tho sea 
extending west of Greenland from Cape Farewell to Disco 
Island. Its narrowest part is near tho polar circle, whore 
it is about 200 miles bro^. It is the principal resort of 
the whalers, tlie hsh being very nuinerons here. But the 
immense icebergs and the violence of the Arctic currents 
render tlio navigation of tlio strait viny dangerous. Its 
name is derived from John Davis, an English navigator of 
the sixteenth century, by whom it was discovered. 

DA'VTP is a pirce of timber or iron projecting over the 
front port of a vessel, and used, as a craue for hoisting tlic 
anclior clear of the bow. Two such pieces on her side or 
stem are used for hoisting or lowering boats. 

DA'VOS, a district of Switzerland, in tho canton of 
Grisons, Ih miles cost of Goire. It is a lofty iUpinc 
valley, 8 miles In length, inclosed by wooded inuuntains, 
oud watered by the Landwasser. Until 1848 it formed 
one of the twenty-six sovereign jurisdictions of the Grisons. 
The village of Davos-Platz, the capital of tho district, 
is a favourite summer and winter resort for consumptive 
{Atients. It is sheltcn^d by lofty numntiuns from the 
north and east winds, and the air is remarkably pure and 
dry. Complaints, however, are made of want of solitude 
in summer, owing to the number of cottages in the valley, 
and of sameness in winter, owing to the unrelieved coaling 
of snow covering the ground in every direction. 

DA'mr, sm HIIMPaKEY* n celebrated chemist, 
was bom at Pcnzanco in Cornwall, 17tb Deciwber, 1778. 
Uis father was u carver in wood. He docs not appear to 
havo been fortunately placed at school in tho first instance; 
but he was afterwards, till he was fifteen years of age, 
with Dr. Cardew, whose school he quitted in 1798. In 
tlie year 1795 he was apprenticed to Mr. Borlasc, a sur¬ 
geon and apothecary of Penzance, where be appears to 
have liud down an extensive plan of study, not merely of 
the sciences which related to his profession, but also of the 
learned languages, mathematics, history, &«. In 1798 ho 
was considered competent by Dr. Bodducs to take charge of 
an establishinont which ho had founded at Bristol under 
tho namo of the Pueumatic Institution. In the following 
year he produced “ Essays on Heat, Light, Uespiration,” 
and other subjects, which were remarkable rather for bold 
aud ori^nal speculations than for sound doctrines. lu 
1800 he published, in one volume Svo, a work entitled 

Kesearcbes, Chemical and rhilos()pbical, chiefly concern¬ 
ing Nitrous Oxide and its Respiration,” in wbicli he detailed 
some higlily interesting experiments, which had been some¬ 
what hazardous to himself, on the inhalation of various gases. 

In 1801 Davy came to London, and on the 25th of 
April be gave his first lecture at the Royal Institution. 
Ho began with tho history of galvanism, detailed the suc¬ 
cessive discoveries, and described tho difierent methods of 
accumulating it; aud on tho Slst of May, 1802, he was 
appointed professor. From the year 1800 to 1807 u great 
variety of subjects attracted his attention, (specially gal¬ 
vanism and electro-chemical science; the examination of 
astringent vegetable matter in connection with the art of 
tanning; and analysis of rocks and minerals with relation 
to geology and to agricultoral chemistry. In November, 
1807, his second Bokcrian lecture was read, in which he 
announced the most important and unexpected discovery 
of the decomposition of the fixed alkalies by galvanism, and 
of the metallic nature of their bases, to which be gave the 
names of potassium and sodium. From the year 1808^ 
1814, twelve papers by Davy were read before the Ro|V 
Socio^, and published in their Traiuaciion$^ relating to 
various chemical and electro-chcmical subjects, and all 
containing detiuls of original and important researches. 
He showed that the earths barytes, strontia, lime, and 
wtttgnflsia are oxides of metals, and be Imd the foundation 
which has enabled other chemists to prove the same thing 


in respect to other earths. He made important additions 
to the existing knowledge concerning sulphur, phosphorus, 
carbon, chlorine, tho alkalies, &c., and indeed extended 
almost every department of ckemical science. In 1810 he 
published tho first volume of his “ Elements of Chemical 
Piiilosupliy,” Which, however, was not continued. His 
ElenitmtN of Agricultural Chemistry,** which appeared 
soon after, is a work containing much useful matter, and 
replete witli Kound aud practical views of the subjoct. 
One of his greatest inventious was that of tho miner's 
SAKKTT-I.AM 1 *, tho first pjipcr in relation to wliich ap¬ 
peared In the Philoiophical TranaactioiiB for 1815, and 
the last in 1817. 

Davy became president of the Roynl Society in 1820, 
and he continued to contribute papers on subjects of great 
interest for some years. He was knighted on the 8th of 
April, 1812, and on tho 11th of the same month ho married 
the daughter of Charles Kerr, of Kelso, Esq., with whom 
ho had a very considerable fortune. IIc was afterwards 
created a Imronet. He died on the 28th of May, 1829, at 
Geneva. A handsome statno was erected to his memory 
in his native town in 1872. 

Dr. Henry thus chai*ar.terizcs DavyHis hnuginatinn, 
in the highest degree fertile and inventive, took a rapid 
aud extensive range in the pursuit of conjectural analogies, 
which ho submitted to close and patient coinparisun with 
known facts, and tried by an appeal to ingenious and con¬ 
clusive cxi>eriiiient8. He was endued with the spirit and 
was a master of the practice of tho inductive logic; and he 
has left IIS some of the mjblest examples of the cfilcacy of 
that great instrument of human reason in the discovery of 
truth. He applied it not only to connect dosses of facts 
of more limited extent and importance, but to develop 
great and comprelicnsivo laws, which embrace phenomena 
that are almost universal to the natural world. In ex¬ 
plaining these laws he cast npon them the illumination of 
his own clear and vivid conception; ho felt an intense 
adiiiirutiun of the beauty, order, and harmony which aro 
conspicuous in the perfect cbomistry of nature, and ho 
cxpr<!SRod those feelings with a force of eloquence which 
could issue only from a mind of tlic highest powers oud 
the finest 8cn.sibilitics.” 

DAW'LISB, a fashionable and flourishing watering- 
place of England, in the county of Devon, sitnated in a 
A'nlley between the mouths of tho rivers Kxe and Teigii, 
about 12 miles from Exeter by the South Devon Rmlway, 
and 206 from Loudon. Tho situation of DawlisU is ex¬ 
ceedingly pleasant, tho climate warm and equable, and it is 
very favourably placed for bathing. Besides the church, 
winch is about three-quarters of a mile from the bea(‘h, 
there are several places of worship for dissenters. Tho 
sea-front lies near the centre of a cove. 1} mile in extent, 
formed by projecting cliffs on either side; and the railwoy 
runs between the town and tho sea. The town is muoh 
frequented as a summer resort by tho wealthy classes in 
the west of England, for whose accommodation tlicre are 
excellent hotels, lodging-houses, a pier, libraries, rcouing 
and assembly rooms, &c. Populntion of town, 4.519. 

DAY, any astronomical period which depends directly 
upon the earth’s rotation; or tho interval between two 
transits over the mcridiau of any point in the heavens, 
real or imaginary. But the only distinguished by 

that name in astronomy are the sidereal dai/y tho real 
solar dap, and the mean solar dap. 

The sidereal day is the interval between two transits of 
tho same fixed star; that is, the absolute time of revolution of* 
the earth. It is divided into twenty-four sidereal hours, &c. 
It begins when the equinox is on tho moridian of tho place. 
1'ho real solar dap is the interval between two noons 
or transits of the sun over the meridian. Owing to the 
unequal apparent motion of the sun, as well os the obliquity 
of the ecliptic, it is not of the some length at all periods of 
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tlio year. Tlie meau golar thy is tin*. avcrfi;;»* of all the 
real solar days; it supposes a lictitiotis sun to move round 
the c<j«ator iiuifomily, in the suna* time as the real sun 
moves from an equinox to tJio s.an)o a^ain. 

The civil r/wy, in EiiKhiiid at least, is tlie mean solar 
day, and begins at midnight; that is, when the fioliti- 
ous sun is on the invisihle part of l)u* meridian. Jlul llu* 
nstrciiimniral day always fx'gins at tla; noon of the? civil 
day, and the hours are reckoned forward up to 24. Thus 
11 o’elwk in the m«>rning ontho’12lh«f Januarj’(civil 
reckoning) is 21* ImiirK of the astronoinical 11th of .lanuary. 
Up to midnight the astronomical and civil n*ckoniiig coincide. 

Among most of the northern nations the day began iit 
sunrisi*, at sunset among the Athenians and Jews, and 
aiming the Kuinans at midnight. Tlie Chinese divide tlio 
day into twelve parts of two liours each. 

DAV, AIiFRXlD, u dlNlinguislind musical 

tlicorist, was by piofc.ssion a hoinocopalhic pliysician. He 
was horn in l^>nd<in in IHIO, and studii-d niodlciiie nl. 
Dans and Heidelberg. He spent Ins wliole b'isure upon 
the study of Imnnony, and pi odueed, as tlie outcome of his 
life, liis celebrated work on Kaniiony (I/nulon, I H46_), which 
lias revolutkmized the art. He died in Day's 

theory for some lime met with little favour. Ho was loo 
fur ill advauce of liis time to have u great eflce.t. Eventu¬ 
ally, Juiwever, Sir (Jeiirge Macfarren hceanie a convert to 
Day’s view, and then all indcpimdent musiciaus gradually 
found out its merits un ler liis dlslinguislied guidance. 

To name the refoinis of Alfn>il Day would be to go 
tlirougli every law of liannony. As his tlieory in almost 
i!\ery purtieidar is adojited in the present w«irk this is 
not necessary. It is sulllclent to say that ho was Ibe 
lirst to build up un eiitiro theory of hannony upon one 
dehnite and simple syKlem, haseil moreover on aeouslkud 
jiriiiciples. All elmrds he derives from either the tonic, 
tlio d<»inin.'int, or the superbrnie, which last is the doiniinint 
of the dominant; and the notes of the chords on lliese 
roots .alike run in the following series:—Itoot, major Jlrd, 
purfw-t 5th, minor 7th, major or iiiiiior blh, major 11th 
and major or minor 13th. Tho J5tli is the double octave 
of the riKit, and the seri<’s then recoimneiices. Of course 
every chord lias not all tlie series: the common chord takes 
the lirst three, tlie chord of the seventh takes tho iirst 
four, that <if the eleventh the first six, &c. 

The minor scale D.ay holds to !m an arbitrary creation, 
made by simply using a minor tliinl and minor sixth in 
the scale instead of tliu major intervals. 

His views on Discoicdh, on CiiKOMATfc Conc<mii»s, 
and on Fkjukki* Bass are entirely original. In fact the 
same may be said, more or less, of all his views, which 
accordingly have hud to st.aud Uic test of kiHMi criticism. 
As A whole, however, the system has been practically 
adopted; probably a few years will see it iiaramonnt, until 
some one of keen insight and hard work shall supei-sede, 
hy incoqmratiug, the excclkmt work done by Dr. Day. 

DAY, THOBfASi was bom in London in 174K. Ills 
father died when he was a year old, leavmg him a fortune 
of XI200 a year. He had certain peculiar opinions on the 
subject of education, and selected two girls from tlie found¬ 
ling hospital at Shrewsbury to educate according to his 
own notions, in order to nuirry one of tlioin. He did not, 
however, marry either; but the girls married well, and tho 
propriety of their conduct through life did honour to his 
training. Ho wrote on many topics of the day. In 1783 
appeared tlie first volume of the work by which he is now 
#priuclpaUy remembered, his History of Sandford and 
Merton,” embodying his views on education; the second 
volume was published in 1786, and tho third in 1789. Ho 
was killed 28th September, 1789, by a kick from a young 
horse, wlijch he was trainhig upon some new principle, 
his schemes for tho improvement of education embracing 
uifcriur animals as well as his own species. 


DAYS OF ORACK. This is tho term applied to tho 
three additional days .nllowed by l.aw and custom in the 
United Kingdom un all bills of exchange after tho date or 
term for which the bill is drawn has lieen reached. Sliould 
the third d.ay of grace fall on tl?b Sunday the bill becomes 
diK* on tlie Saturday, and if it fall on a Bank Holiwav 
it is ])uyable the day after. 

DEACON, an occlebiasticnl tcim of (ireek origin (from 
(liucontut^ lit. a sen’ant), introduced into the Saxon vocabu¬ 
lary, and continued in u.se to the prt'sent time. It desig¬ 
nates an office in the Christian elnirch which dates from 
apostolic tiin<‘s, the institution of the onler being described 
Acts \i. Tho peculiar oflice of the deacon in the e.irliest 
times was to superintend the e^dleetion and distribution of 
Hie alms of the cliureh, and to lake care of the poor and 
the siek. In tlie list of the moral qualifications necessary 
for tlu* (iflice of deju’on given 1 Tim. iii., we find though 
these nere suhslanlially llic s.anie as those required of the 
liishops, it is not said that a deacon should practise ho.s- 
pitality or he ,ipt to teach. That they were sometiines 
jircsichers of the gospel is cNident from tho examples of 
Stephen and Thilip, but it docs not appear t(» have been 
part of their office to t<Kicli publicly in the church. 

In the ]»eriod subseipicnt to .apostolic limes tlie duties 
assigned to the deaeons increased Ixith in number and 
iiojwrlaiiee. They won? required to receive the offerings 
for tlie bishop as well ns for the poor, to keep the sacred 
vessels used in the comiminion siTvie^*, to take part in 
puldie wor»liip, and to dispense, tliough not to consecrate, 
the bread and wine used in the cummuniou. They also 
assisted the. bishop in the pa-storal ovorsiglii of Ida fiuck, and 
\\i*re in many instances a]ipoinl(’d to preach, bajdize, and 
receive converts into tlie cotnmunioii of the church. At a 
later period the functions of the office were subdivided, 
and gradations of rank arose in thi* appointment of arch- 
deueon. deacons, and subdeae/ms, the two first ranks being 
regarded as belonging to tho higher orders of coiiscciation. 

At the present day the office of deacon in the Established 
Churcli of England enables the holder to sustain tho oflice 
of chaplain to a private family, or of curate to any priest 
of th(! church, ile may preach or lecture, and assist in 
divine service, but may not pronounce the absolntiun, or 
consecrate the elements usc<l in the cominnnion. A man 
may bo appointed a deacon nt tho .age of tw'enty-three, and 
it is usual for the office to be retained fur a year at least 
Ixdore application is made for ordination to tlic priest’s 
office. In most of the Indep<Muient Churches certain 
ofllcci's termed deacons are ap|>uiulcd by the congregation, 
to whom the funds raised by the members for the support 
of tho ministry and for the aid of th<i poor arc intrusted, 
and who suinetinies assist the minister In tlie conduct of 
the puldie BciA'iccs. In the Methodist societies similar 
offices exist, the holders of which are termed stewards. 

DEAD SEA, SAliT SEA, or LAKE ASFHAXr- 
TZTES (so called from tho bituminous substanco abound¬ 
ing in its vicinity—tho Bahv J/OUt of tho Arabians, in 
reference to the history of Lot and the guilty cities smitten 
by fire from heaven) is one of the most singular basins of 
inland water on the surface of the globe. It derives its 
popular name, El Ainont, the dead,” from an old but 
erroneous traditionary belief that nothing could live in its 
vicinity, and tliat birds |>erishcd in attonipUng to wing 
their way across it Tho skin of a person bathing is 
covered with a tliick oily inemstation, veiy difficult to re- 
movif, even with frequent ablution. The water contains no 
filing thing—fish, mollusc, or zoophyte; oven powerful 
micrusenpes having foiled to discover a trace of animal 
life. Tlie infusoria detected by Ehrenberg aro finviatlle, 
and belong rather to the Jordan. Nor does any species of 
plant grow in the water. It occupies the lowest part of a 
deep depression which traverses the eastern part of that 
country from the base of Anti-Lebanon to the confines of 
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Arubia. Its north end is 10 miloM Houth^ouRt of Jrricbo, 
It) miles oust of Jcrusalom, and in lat. 31° 52' N. It is 
42 miles lon^, north to soutli, and from to 9^ broad; 
but tho dimensions varji^ somewhat at diffci'ent seasons. 
On the east side, towards tho south end, a peuinsnlaf 
shapf'd like a shoe, the toe pointing north, projeuts so as 
to diniinisli tho width to 2 miles; and, at the snmo place, 
the mountuins ou opposite sides, by a sweep in the Hues, 
contract a little tho width of the valley. At this narrow¬ 
est part the sea is divided into two iMtsins of very unc(jual 
dimensions and dissimilar deptlis. Tho south, or smaller 
basin, is no more than from J3 ti> 18 feet hi depth, while 
the north, or larger basin, is of the great depth of 196 
fatboiiiH, or 1179 feet, and in some places 1300 feet. 
The bottom generally is a level plain, cuveied with soft 
mod, in whicli cubical crystals of salt am copiously cm- 
bodiled; near the shores it is entirely covered with an 
iiieiiistaliun of salt. The surface of tlie sea is 12t>8 feet 
below' the Mediterranean, and O'lU feet hehtw tlic Sea 
of Tiberias, which is G62 feet below the Mediterranean. 
’I'lio water is pure uiid limpid, generally of a dark blue 
colour— in some parts of a deep bottle-green; its taste is 
very diflcrent from that of sea-wiitcr, being extremely 
hitter, acrid, and disagreeable. The specific gravity is 
1-211 at 02-6''Fuhr,, IM.'iC at «0” Kalir., and ]'172 at 
fifi° Fuhr., while that of ocean water varies from 1*02 to 
1'03. A dense vapour is often evolved fr<nn its surface. 
I ho specific gravity of its waves is .-ilso remarkable, being 
as 1 '211 compared to distilled water us 1; ihclr bm^yatu'y 
is therefore very great, and 1ms given rise to a fable that 
nothing will sink in tliem. 

Tho deep depression in which the Dead Sea lies is walled 
on the oust by a continuation of tho lofty mountains of 
Moab, which hero rise in jiritaitiees or steep terraced hills 
2500 feet above tho lake. 'Ihc norlli short; is flat, tiie 
north-west sloping; the western is lofty and precipitous, 
like the cast, but less elevated ; tho bills rise to 2000 fttet, 
but close to the water seldom pass 1500 fcot. On this 
side, towards tlie south, occurs the remarkable mass of 
salt called the Pillar of Usdom and Lot’s Wife. The 
stmth-cast shore is low and sloping, but rises inlaiid, so 
that the town of Korak, 0 miles from the lake, is 30U0 
feet ribove it. Tho south shore is so low and flat that the 
waters of the lake, rising 10 or 12 feet in tho wot season, 
overflow it through a considerable space. 

The sea is fed by many streams, including the Jordan, 
from the north, but has no ascertained outlet; and that it 
docs not submerge the country, except in the rainy seuson, 
is accounted for by the great and constant evaporation that 
is continually going on, and this circumstance also probably 
accounts for its extreme saltneas. The vicinity is much 
subject to earthquakes, at which time large quantities of 
aaplialtnm come to the surface of the water. 

Tho famous apples on the Dead Sea shore, 

** Which grow 

Near that bituminous lake where Bodora atood,” 
whose outer aspect is that of beauty, while internally 
they are rottenness and ashes, are ideutified by Dr. 
Robinson with tho fruit of the oshcr or osheyr tree. This 
tree rises to a height of from 10 to 15 feet, with a dia¬ 
meter of 6 or 8 inches, and Us fruit resembles a smooth 
apple or orange, which, on being struck, explodes with a 
puff, leaving in the hand only the shreds of the rind and a 
few fibres. 

DSADLY NIOBTSBADX. See ATUora. ^ 

]>BAF Am> 1>UMB. Tho subject of deafness and 
its consequences has scarcely received tliat degree of 
attention which its importance deserves. Few persons 
have an idea of tho extent to which it prevails, and fewer 
■till form correct notions of tho amount of deprivation 
under which a totally deaf person labours. Till institutions 
fat the Instruction of tho deaf and dumb began to multiply, 


aud thus to attract public notice and sympathy towards 
this unfortunate class of persons, it was believed that tho 
deaf and dumb formed a v'-ry minute fraction of the 
opulation. Perhaps one cause of the general want of 
Tiowlcdge on this subject is the frequent incapability of 
the deaf and dumb to give utterance to their own deficiencies. 
The very nature of tlieir deprivation in many cases prevents 
tlicir making it known and so obtaining relief. Thus 
generations lived and died iu wretchedness and darkness 
before the labours of philanthropists disrovered how 

“ The wondrous bridge of signs to build, where roll 
Thu sunlehs waves that sever soul from soul. 

Till by the arch no bigger than a hand 
Truth travelled over to tho silent land.*' 

It hardly needs perhaps now tn be added, wbat until 
within these last few years seemed to have been forgotten 
in our country (save by the initiated)—although, as will 
bo shown below, it was the urigiual English view, and has 
been steadily acted upon abrfjad—namely, that the names 
*‘deaf and dumb” “ deaf-mute,*’ “sourd-muet,” &e., ore 
misnomers. The sufferers are, It is true, always 

Pi’isonod KOiils within a land 
'Where silence ever reigns," 

but they themselves need not be silent. I'mc dumbness 
is exceedingly rare, wliile total deafness is but toe cuininoii. 
Wliat we cull deaf-mutism is simply, so far ns regards 
the mutism, an extended consequence of total deafness. 
J'ractieully all tho deaf mny be taught to s;M‘ak, and also 
to see most others speak, and miderstand what they say 
tliTOUgli the eye. 

The succeeding article, 1)kai<'Nk.ss, eontains ati account 
of the malady itself, Ihe present article being limited to 
the consideration of the position of the unfuriunatc sufferers 
among their fellow-citizens. 

One result of their defective sensatiun all must sym- 
patliize with. This is the great difficulty of their obtaining 
ruligitms and phUusophical instruction. It is so difficult to 
attain the ordinary knowledge n'quired for eveiy-day life 
that anything beyond this is (or rather, it is pleasant to 
think, too often neglected. It is now not unfrequeut 
to .sec at public lectures a knot of silent pursuits in a retired 
spot watching the flying lingers of a benevolent friend 
who interprets to their eyes what flic rest of the room are 
hearing, Hut higlicr things are also provided for. The 
Rev. Huiiiucl Smith has left it on record, from his life-long 
experience, much of it spent as chaplain to the Royal 
Asbociatiou in aid of ihe Deaf and Dumb (now at Margate, 
Kent) that ** it has not been found iu a single instance that 
an uneducated deaf-mute has had any (^inception of the 
existence of a Supreme Being os the Creator and Ruler of 
the uuiverse,” and he truly adds, no condition of heathen 
darkness is more deplorable than that of such an one. 
Glasgow had the honour, in 1822, of starting a Suuday 
prayer meeting for tho religious instruction of the deaf and 
dumb by the sign-language. Edinburgh followed in 1830, 
the scn'ices lieiiig conducted by deaf and dumb gentlemen; 
Londuu, 1841; Manchester, 1850 (there are now also 
branches in several Lancashire towns). Since that time, 
missions have boon established in Leeds (with stations in 
other towns in Yorkshire), Liverpool, Birmingham, tho 
Pottcrii's, NcwcastIc-on-Tyne, South Wales, Nottingham, 
Leicester, and Derby, lii Dublin and Belfast, too, services 
are held, and mission tours arc occasi6nally made to other 
towns in Ireland. The principal of tho Brighton Institu¬ 
tion has for many years held a Suuday service in thqg 
Institution. The services in Ix>ndon were first provided in 
1841 by the Adult Institution, which was a society for 
teaching trades to the deaf and dumb. This society waa 
reorganized in 1854, and became tho Royal Association in 
aid of the Deaf and Dumb, its elilef object then being 
their religious instruction by means of these special ser¬ 
vices; but it also promotes their temporal welfare by 
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findinR them employment, and assmting them in distresH. j 
It erected Saint Savionr’H Churcli and lcctnrc«room (for 
tlio dnif and dumb) in Oxford Street, I^iidon, in 1872, 
and Saint Hamalms' Oiinrcli, Deptford, in 1883 ; and now 
provides fourteen ^'detif and dumb” services per week, in 
eight parts of tlio metropolis, besides Biblu-chisses and 
lectures. 

Cauffit of Jiirtli-deafiu'ss and acquired Mutigin.—’ 
Tlicire have been wvcral reasons assigned for congenital 
or biitli deafness in families, of which the three principal 
and most plausible arc—1, consanguinity of the parents; 
2, frigid and ]iiorbid mental liupressioiis on the purl of the 
niollirr during the p(«riod of gestation, ns XVc physiological 
causes ; and 3, orguuie defect, as jiathological causit of 
the nmindy. 

With ivs]«*ct to the first ciiuse—consaiigninity of the 
parents—there Is some rcliuiire to lie placed on this con' 
jectun!, as in mnneroiis instances of hirtb-di'afness it has 
been found the parents were, hi some degree, but generally 
as first cousins, related before marriage. The Uev. iSunim l 
Smith, whose e^nmection with the deaf and dumb has ul- j 
ready been noticed, stated that thoman’iagi* of first cousins 
is undoubtedly the most ])rolitic cause of c.imgenital denf- 
mntisin known. 'I'lie ojiinion that fright, &e., during 
gestation pi*odiices congenita) dcafnc.ss Iuls lictm mncii 
diN])Ut(*d; and it still, we iielieve, remains nii undecided 
question. That the int.ucncti of certain psycliicjil iinprcs- ! 
sioiis upon the nervous state of a wrimau during this im- 
])ortant period dttes ullVct the ofispring has, ho^\ever, lK*en 
nseertained in a sufiicient immbcr of instances to fully 
justify, in our mind, tlic generally ix?ceivcd ntlirmative 
opinion regarding it. It also not nnfrequently liapjiens 
that the birth of one deaf child is followed by others | 
similarly aillicled, ns if the defirt of tlio fonner hud so 
•wrought upon the mother's ner\’oiis susceptibility as to 
cause, in subsequent births, that very result which she so 
naturally dmided and wished to avoid. But contrary to a 
coiUTnoTi opinion the children of deaf and dumb persons 
are not usually afflicted in the same way. 

The census commissioners of the Uuited Kingdom llius 
speak of acquired mutism:—'^Ae.quired mntism has its 
most fr<‘qncut origin in Jisen.s<‘s wincii, in early life and 
before children have learned to speak, either deaden or 
destroy the scu&ibility or mechaiuc.al urrungement of the 
ear, so as to occasion the defect of deafness, of which 
dunihiiosB is the cunseqneiicc. Among these diseases 
scarlatina, typhus, small-pox, measles, and j'piluptio con¬ 
vulsions supt*rvcning on duntilion, ns well as tlic various 
forms of cerebral aflucliuu. arc undoubtedly tlio most com¬ 
mon causes of acquired deafness, ljut chiefly scarlatina, 
through which more children are said to become deaf and 
dumb than from any otlicr malady. In districts notorious 
for tlic prevalence of zymotic diKea.ses the fruitful sources 
of deaf-dumbness continually exist, and whether in crowded 
towns or in the tqicn countiy, wherever the siipicmo 
impurtanre of sanitary science and preventive medi¬ 
cine remains unrecognized, the samo lamentable results 
will be produced.” 

Statistics of the Deaf and Dumb .—The first censuses 
in which the nnmh<*r of deaf-mutes were noted were 
those of the State of New York and of Prassia for the 
year 1825. The deaf and dumb of the United Stntes 
were first eimmemted at the national census of 1830, and 
the enumeration has continued at each census since. Knu- 
Qncralions of this class of the jiopulatioti linve also since 
been made at difi'erent times in several countries in Europe. 
The general result of these eimmeratious is that, except lu a 
few extreme cases, the number of deaf-mutes in a given 
country is seldom more than ulsmt 800 or less than 400 
in 1,000,000. The later enumerations show a somewhat 
larger proportion than the cailicr, but this may Im owing 
to the greater care bestowed in taking the returns. The 


latest reliidile returns give the present proportions aa 
follows:— 

England and Wales, . .« . . • 1 in 1746 

Scotland,.1 “ ICIO 

Ireland,.1 1602 

France,.1 “ 1671 

Belgium,.1 “ 2277 

Holland.1 “ 2714 

Hanover,.1 “ 1450 

l>rus.ri:i,.1 “ 1334 

Saxony,.1 “ 1629 

Bavaria,.I “ 1774 

Wnrteinburg,.1 “ 901 

Denmark,.1 1920 

Sweden,.1 “ 1360 

Norway,.1 “ 1200 

The total number of deaf-mutes in England and Wales 
cnumcrati'd .‘it tlie rensns of 1881 was 13,21*5, of whom 
only 498 were returned as under five years of age, being 
in the proportion of 141 per 1,000,000 children at lliat 
age, wlicreas the proportion in the next period (five and 
under fifteen years) was 690 per 1,000,000. Con’ectiiig 
the numbers in the first age-]ieriod so as to got this same 
]>roporlion, there were 2077 jirobable deaf-mutes under 
five years of age, .and a total of 14,874 at all ages. This 
is in the proportion of 573 deaf-mutes per 1,000,000, or 
one in 1746 persons. The proportion in 187J, after 
similar correejion for the first age-period, was 572 deaf- 
mutes iier lJ600,000, or one in 1748. 

In eae.li of the three censuses prior to 1881 the pro¬ 
portion of doaf-imifes per *1,000,000 of the population of 
the same age diminished gradually in the snecessive age- 
periods, which of course proved that the condition of deaf- 
mutism was unfavourablo to vitality; for had it not been 
so the proportion of deaf-mutes to the population would 
have remained constant or without decreaMj throughout. 
But the figures for 1881 gave a p'rfectly difiurent result, 
and there was iio gradual decrease in tho proportion with 
advancing age, which could of course only lie accounted 
for by increased survival of former deaf-mutes. It was 
ohservahln, too, that the propirlioiis m tho earlier age- 
periods had considerably diminished at the 1881 census, a 
fact which can only he explained by the diminished intro¬ 
duction of frcsli deaf-mutes. Of tlio corrected numbt*r 
of d<'af-inute.s in 1881, 8043 were males and 6831 were 
females. Out of equal numbers living of each sex thcro 
would therefore be 124 male to 100 female deaf-mutes. 

The nmnber of deaf and dumb in Sc.otland in 1881 was 
2142, of whom 1149 were males and 993 females. Of 
these 1078 were returned as having been deaf and dumb 
from birth. There were thus one deaf and dumb person 
in ever)' 1744 inhabitants in Scotland, as compared with 
one in every 1610 at the census of 1871. 

In Ireland tho number of deaf and dumb at the census 
of 1881 was 8998, of whom) 3092 were born deaf. The 
proportion to the popnl.atioii was one in 1602, as compared 
with one in 1520 in 1871. 

The United States census returns show that the pro¬ 
portion of deaf and dumb among the whites is 1 in 2200 
and among the negroes 1 in 3800, so timt it will be seen 
that tlic wliit-G is much more liable to deaf-dumbness tlian 
the coloured population. 

Institutions for the Deaf and Dumi.—Tho nninbcr of 
institutions for llio deaf and dumb lias been rapidly In¬ 
creasing daring the last fifty years. At the beginning of 
the century there were hardly a dozen such establishments. 
Forty years ago the number of European institutioDS was 
about 118, containing at most 8300 pnpils. There are 
now nearly 200, conttuning from 6000 to 7500 scholars. 
About eighty, mostly small ones, arc in Germany, forty-six 
in France, and Iwcnty-fourinthoUnitedKingdoni. The three 
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largest Earopeaii schools are those of Margate, in Kent, 
with opwards of 300 pupils; Paris, with al^ut 170; and 
<jlrunmgcn, nollaud, with about 150. Ti]o number of 
Animicai) institutions hud^lso steadily increas'd from sis 
in 1834, to thirty in 1K84, and the number of scholars 
from 466 to upwards of 3400. 

There arc in England and Wales thirteou public insti¬ 
tutions for the n'ception and ('ducution of the deaf and 
dumh, situated in lAUidou and the principal provincial 
towns. The asylum in the Old Kent lioad, Loudon,Cbtab- 
lishod in 17112, wtus the first iustitntion of the kind in this 
country. In this »isylum, now removed to Margate, 
about 320 pupils aiv maintained, clothed, and instructed 
by the charity, with the exeeption of a few whose friends 
ccmtribnte to the expense of their hoard. TJie next iu- 
stltutinn was eslablisheil in 1812 at Kdgliastoji, Pinning-, 
hain; it ooulaiiis 110 pupils. In 1H23 the Manchester 
f^eliool fur the deaf and dumb was establislicd ; one of its 
features WAS an “iufant school" for the reception at the 
earliest age practicable of tlic deaf-mute, but this school 
was amalgamated with the upper selniol in 1872. The 
number of pupils is about 14U. 1'hc LtverjK>ul sehnol was 
eslnblished in 1825; it commenced us a day sebool, hut 
its pupils are now of the mixed character of boardiTs and 
day scholars, amt togoilicr number ahoul niuery. 'I’wo 
years later the West of England institution for tin- instruc¬ 
tion of the de^iif and dumb ebildion of the c'oimtics' of 
Devon, Comw'all, Somerset, and Dorset was e^jJablisllcd at 
Exeter; it confuius about s<!ven(y pupils. 

'I’he Yorkshire institution for the education of the deaf 
and dumh at Doncaster, founded in 1823, has reefiiveil 
and instructed more than 1)00 pupils, and justly claims to 
have origiiuited plans for the amelioration of the condition 
of this class which havt; been .adojiled in similar eslablish- 
ments both at home and abroad. The school contains about 
110 pupils, 'fhe Northern Counties institution at New- 
caslle-npon-Tyne, with over 100 p\ij»ils, and tim Drighlon 
institution, witli 100 pupils, itiuiph>t(' tlie list of the ])rin- 
cipal estubllshineiitH for the instruction of tlio deaf and 
dumb in England and Wales. Tliere are, lM)wever, some 
fiinall institutions at Bristol, Swansea, LlandufV, and Bath; 
nlho one for deaf and dumh childi'eu of the dcwi&h per¬ 
suasion in London. Scotland has, in Edinburgh, two in- 
Ktitutions for the deaf and dumb, and othcre ut Glasgow*, 
Aberdeen, and Dundee. There are five in Ireland—three 
in Dublin, and one each at Bedfast >md Strnbane. 

Nearly all the institutions above inentiuned are certified 
by the Ixical Government Board, pursuant to the Act of 25 
& 26 I’iut. c. 43, by which tlic guardians of the poor arc 
empowered to place deaf and dumb children in special 
Hchools, and to defray the expense of their muiutenance 
therein; and such payments by the guardians are nut to 
ho regarded os parochial redit'f. 

Tho ordinary means of education are of little avail for 
deaf mutes, and the Elementary Education Acts of 
1870-73 fail to meet their case in the provision they 
make for the instruction of the children of tho poorer 
classes. Under such circumstances a valimblo work is 
being accomplished by , the institutions for tho deaf and 
dumb, in wUeh the children have tlic beneht of careful 
tnuning by spetdally quaU6ed teachers. 

It is a satisfactory circumstance that at the date of the 
census only 529 deaf-mutes—262 males and 277 females 
—were inmates of workhouses in Emgland and Wales, and 
of these fifty-one were imbecile and twenty-six blind as 
well as deaf and dumb. This aflbrds evidence of tho fact 
that by means of education the deaf-mute may he trans¬ 
ferred from the dependent and burdensome classes into 
the self-supporting class of the community. 

The instances in which persons are In the melancholy 
condition of being deaf and dumb and blind are more 
numerons than might bo supposed, for tho congenitally 


deaf arc in a measure predisposed to the organic defects 
which result in blindness. 

h'.ditcaiion and Oentpation of the Deaf and Damb.— 
Before the prartimbility of iii.stractiiig tho (h‘af was known, 
it was geneially supposed that instruction by menus of 
language was limited to those who could hear. So long 
ago, however, as A.i>. 700, John Dc Beverley, then arch¬ 
bishop of York, discovered the possibility of teaching a 
deaf-mute to siwak and to understand spoken language 
by walcliiiig the lips of the s])eaker; and he turned Ills 
diseovory to practical account as a means of iuslnicting a 
deaf adult in the Christian religion. During tlic next 
eight centuries lip-reading wjts taught in a few instances 
in Italy and Spain, hut the method attracted Utile notice 
until, in 1048, a lMs>k upon, the subject, by John Bulwer, 
was jmblished in l/>ndun. In Kugluiid, John Bulwer’s 
Tiame must stand prior to that of any other iiidividinil as 
ail Autlior on tbo subjeel, and liis views, as given in 
“ Philoeoplius," or “ Dejife and Dnrnbe Man’s Erienil,” arc 
sound and pmctieal. A few years later (1670) Dr. Wallis, 
a Savilian professcu* of geometry at Oxford, t4W)k great 
pains to systematize what had Iwen done up to that period, 
and to bring (lie philosophy of language to bear upon the 
art. IIis two great objects w'ere “to teacli a pi*rson who 
eaitiiol hear to prononnre the sovud of rrorc/x,” and to 
t<‘aeh Jiim h> nnderstnud a lanrjuatjc, and know tho 
sigiillieution of those words wlictlier spokim or written, 
whereby lie may hotli expjess his own sense uiid under¬ 
stand tlie thoiiglits of Olliers." Writing, n*ading on tho 
lips, and speeeli, (he manual alphalict, logical induction, 
the natural signs—aeipiired from the deaf—werc tho 
inean.s he made use of. From tlie aeeouiits whieh havo 
come down to us he succeeded in his purpose. Tho 
priority of Ids invention was disputed by Dr. Win. IloldiT, 
reidor of Bh'tchinglon, who asserted that lie had taught 
one of Dr. \Yalbs’ pupils to spe.'ik. 

The next anllior on (he subject worthy of iio(ii*e is 
George T)algarn«. Ilis tre.itisi-, published in 1680, tliough 
full of the eoiieeits of learning, was essentially praclieal. 

About the middle of the seventeenth century the art 
received niueli attention in Holland. Peter Montans, Van 
Hehnot, and Amman were successively oeeiipied with it, and 
they nil nmde known their views. In Gpimany, Kerger, 
Arnold], and Ileinie.kc devoted much attention to the sub¬ 
ject. France was later; but the labours of Pereire, Des- 
ehainps, Ih' VEpce, and Sieard were more successful than 
those of any previous instnictors. 

In England, after the time of Bulwer, Wallis, and Dal- 
garno, the art slumbered for many years. It was revived 
by Henry Baker, the naturalist and microscopical observer, 
who taught dumb persons to speak, and of whom it is 
recorded by Dr. Johnson that he once “gave him hojK*s of 
seeing his method published;’’ he, however, k<‘pt secret 
the plan he had followed. About the year 1760 Thomas 
Braldwoud had an academy at Kdinburgli, where lie taught 
the dumh to sjieak and eure<i impediments in the spec .h. 
He professedly pursued the plan carried out by Dr. 
as developed in the PhUosophirnl T^yiuMclionn. Articu¬ 
lation was Iherofore the cliief instrument of instruction, 
and tlie principal medium of eommnnication between the 
pupil anil teaclicr. 

Tlic Abbe dc I’EptV, bom in 1712, and Samuel Ileinieke, 
born in 1729, may bo regarded as the perfeetors of the 
“ sign ’’ system and tlie “ lip *’ system respertividy. Owing 
possibly to the more popular, geiienms, and expansive^ 
character of the Ahhd dc PEpee, his system became widely 
known, while Ileinicko’s plan was reslrietiMl almost entirely 
to Germany-—a country which then had hardly begun to , 
be heard of in tho world of literature. The successor of 
the Abbd do I’Epeo was lliu Abbe Sieard, before whom 
even the terrible Septeinbriscurs dropped their sabres, red 
with the blood of priest and aristocrat. 
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Til France, America, and England the “sign” system 
has tx’en sn long taught uh to be fatriiliar, and has been 
eurried so fur as to create ahiiust a sjtecial language, which 
rc*ver.ses tlie ordinary method of (;onstrnction. More tliun 
this, u system of signs unalngons to the ‘‘arbitraries” of 
the shorthand writer luut sprung up, simplifying, it is true, 
coniinuiiicutiou between deat-mutes, hut removing them 
further awny fnan llie language of speaking people. It is 
nulunilly e.\lreme)y difficult to tell exactly wliat deaf-mutes 
feel at the sight of tlic sign they employ, Imt that the 
language used by them diilers widely from tliat used by 
speaking ]m-oj»I(‘ is eerlain. 

In leacliing a deaf chihl hy the French or “sign" 
system the first thing dmn* is to instruct it in the manual 
alphahut. Objects with easy names, sneh as cat, dog, 
&c., the niiincK print(‘d in largo ea^ntals beneath the ]»ic 
tures, are shown to the children, who arc then taught to 
spell out tile words on tlioir fingers—a jdaii exactly nnnlo- 
goiis to the “look and say*’ principle of tejudiiiig reading 
now practically universal In good ouliiiary schools. The 
Iiowcr.H of the hitters arc thus gradually learnt. In Kng- 
Iniid the twu-huiidcd ul]>halH‘t is employed; but both on 
the Continent and in Anu'riea a omi-liundcd aljihabcl, 
inveuti'd by a Spaniard named lionet, is preferred. 

As heing undoubtedly the easiest inctliod of teacliliig dcaf- 
inutes to ei>nuriniii(i.ato witii each other, eommunieution hy 
Migns nas generally adopted in this country during a 
period in wliieli tlie greater advantages of lip-reading 
(which, as already shown, was taught iu England over 
a thousand yeai-s ago) had heeoirie obscured 1)y neglect. 

'Ihc first to teadi the lip-reading system in England 
within ree«*nt veurs was Mr. tl. Van Asch, who came over 
in 1K5U from Uotterdam, w'hero lu; Imd studied the suhjoet 
under Dr. Uirsch in the institution fur the deaf, ilo 
educ4tte<l the children of u l^lauelicKter iiioreliant on this 
plan, and uft<‘nvurds t(M)k private pupils. In 18fi7 tlic 
system was more puldicly introduc<‘d in the Jews* Deaf and 
Dumb lluiiie in Durton Crescent, London, under the direc¬ 
tion of Mr. W. Van Ih^iagh, who had also studied the subject 
at Kotterdum under Dr. llirsch. It was tiieii taken up hy 
the benevolent, and tlin present Institution for the Oral 
liisirucLiou of the Deaf, iu Fitzroy Square, was started In 
1872. A iionnul school for training teachers of the 
system was opened at Ealing in 1879. 

This system may litemlly he called the art of teaching 
the dumb to speak. This will h,ardly appear impossible if 
it be borite iu jidud that the vocal organs of congenitally 
deaf persiiiis are, .so long as they are young, unimpaired. 
The faculty of producing sound is there, but the idea of 
sound not being present no attempt is made to employ it. 
It is true that by lung disuse the hir^mx loses the vocal 
property, but in the case of deaf ehlldreii there is vciy 
little difficulty in inducing them to utter urticulato sounds. 
At tlio same time thocyo of the pupil becomes educated to 
follow the lips of the speaker, and to gather from their 
movements tlic words uttered. TJio process of teaching 
ehlldreu on the “lip” system is curious and interesting. 
The first aim is to strengthen and ex))and the vocal organs 
by gentle exercise, the next to train the pupil to watch tho 
moUons of the lips and tongue, and endeavour to copy 
them. The pupils arc taught to feel the vibrations in 
their own throats when sound is emitted. Tho building 
up of language now commences, on a plan similar to 
that which nature follows when children leant to talk 
^by Cur. Simple words and cvery-day phrases come first, 
the more difficult being gradually bnilt upon and out of the 
simpler forms of expression, and the closer tho artificial 
educational plan approaches to the uatural ear-taught pro¬ 
cess, the better the result. Conversational language must 
not be looked fur in the first two years of instrae.tion, but 
about the third or fourth year pupils of average ability 
begin to speak very intelligibly. 


Lip-reading and 8j>eccl) are unquestionably more difficult 
of attainment than tlie sign-and-fingcr hmguage, whicli 
thL 7 seem destined to supersc'de, but they are also of 
infinitedy greater value. TIicTj can bo no comparison 
iMdwcen tlie state of a child who is able to follow tlie 
sjH'cch of all to whom its eyes are directed, and to speak 
intelligibly in Its turn, and that of one who has no other 
language than signs and no means of being understood 
exce])t hy those who Imve themselves had some practice in 
reading from the finger alphabet. There are fow people 
who do not know the letters of tliis alphabet when formed 
slowly and dclibcmiely, but the |>uwer to follow rapid 
liiiger-.s]H*uking is neither an easy nor a common accom- 
])lishment. In addition, moreover, to its advantages in 
euubling the deaf and dumb to mingle freely in the society 
,of their mure favoured brethren, it is a strong point iu 
favour of uriiculaliou that by the exercise of tlie vocal 
organs tlie health of the luugs Is greatly promoted. Up 
! till the ))reseiil, however, the great experieuce of the Mar¬ 
gate authorities has seemed to iudici\te danger from an 
entire depeudeiiee on lip-reading to tiio txclu$ion of signs, 

I as is the ])ractiec nbroail. Signs aie of course ncctsmrif 
{ for those who are blind as w'cll ns deaf and dumb; nud in 
i many eases, such as those of speakers who move the lips 
very faintly, of those with heavy beard and moustache, 
&c., deaf-mutes who are entirely ilependeut on their eyes 
are reduced to writing us a means of communication, and 
are always^cut ufi‘altogether during the hours of darkness. 
A chat in the twiligiit or in the dark, each making tho 
signs npoii tlfn hand of the other speaker, is on tho con¬ 
trary one of tho great pleasures of those who talk by signs. 
Then! is one peculiar variety of total deafness w'hich Is 
very easy to cope with. It is that in which the inner ear 
[see Eah] is perfect, bnt cannot be excited by tho waves 
of sound in consequence of some defect in eitlier the middle 
or the outer ears. Such persons, though totally deaf, cun 
yet perceive, indeed can Acur, the ticking of a watch Iield 
between tho teeth, liolyiiig on this, an American gentle¬ 
man named Dhodes invented, about 1880, an instrument 
called the Aunii'iiOMic, consisting of a fau-shujicd piece 
of ebonite whicli is held by a handle, tlie edge of tlie “fan” 
being gently bitten by the eauiiie teeth. The vibrations 
of spoecli or of nmsie arc convi^ed clearly through tho 
hones of the head, and in this case, as if by a miracle, tho 
deaf are made to hem\ It follows from what is said above 
that ill such coses (too few, alas!) the dumb quickly loam 
to speak. 

Ill England the legislature, in its action respecting tho 
education of tho people, has not thought it necessary to 
make any special pi'ovisiun for those who labour under tho 
disadvantages of denf-rnutism, and baa on several occasions 
refused to take any action ou tlieir behalf. Thure exists, 
however, tho legal provision already mcutloned, whereby 
local funds may lawfully be applied to the education of the 
deaf and dumb witliout any imputation of paupensm; and 
when, under the Education Acts, so much is being done 
for those who can hear and speak, it seems strange that the 
claims of those who are without these advantages should bo 
left entirely to private charity. By these latter means, 
however, much has b(M>n done. While sanitary and medical 
science lias reduced the frequency of deof-mutism, educa¬ 
tional ageuuies have been at work giving its victim a fuller 
preparation and equipment fur the battle of life. Educa¬ 
tion cannot restore to the deaf and dumb the lost glory of 
the many voices of nature, but it can fill that dumb void 
with intellectual sympathies and moral aspirations until 

** The silence itself Is music, 

Like the music of the stars.” 

DKAVNSSS, the sense of hearing diminished or abol¬ 
ished. Deafness is eitlier congenital or acquired. When 
congenital it arises from an original malformation of the 
car, and is then accompanied by dumlmcss. Wlien acquired 
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!t aiises from s varietj of diseases nffoctlni; difFeirnt parts 
of the complex apparatus connected with the sense of lieur- 
iiig, and iu Uuk cose also, if the deafness becomes complete, 
and particularly if the RirfTercr is a child, dunibncss may 
follow from menial causes. I'hc (iar no longer percoiveH 
the musical results of the motions of the throat during 
speech, by which it constantly cliecks and controls those 
motions in those who hear; and without this cosy chock of 
the oar mucli practice is required to be able to guide imd 
control the throat by mere muscular feelings. Dumbness 
bos no physiological connection with deafness. See the 
preceding article, Deaf ani> Di'Mn. 

Any considerable malfonnation of the external ear, tluj 
office of which is to collect the vibrations of uir that 
produce sound, is found to occasion a greater or 1(*ks 
degree of deafness; but tins, iu the majority of iustances, 
is due in great part to assoe.iated tnalfortnation of iiutre 
important parts, fur it lias been found that when tlio exter¬ 
nal ear has Iteen sliut off, no otlier injury having been done 
to the cor, the hearing power hus been little impainsl. 
The external auditory passage is lined by a vascular and 
highly sentient membrane, Ktaddod with organs of secre- 
tvon, by whiidi ui'o elaborated the cenimen, or wax, with 
which tJie passage is kept iu a state of nioi.sture. A 
vitiated state of the secretion of wax, which may aecuinu- 
lato in such a degree us completely to block up the 
|)asHuge and so prevent tlic transinishion of sound to 
the internal ear, is one of the most cmninon causes of 
deafness. Inflammation of tlic' nnditury pnssa^ mny cun- 
tnu'.t the canal, owing t-n a thickening of tHt: lining mem¬ 
brane; and purulent mutter fn'queiitly forms, collects, 
and obstructs tbe transmission of tlio vibrations of sound. 
When tlie discliarge continnos for a length of time morbid 
grow'tliB, called polypi, often spring from tbe lining mem¬ 
brane and obstruct the passage. In these diflerent modes 
there may he cither a partial or u complete ublitoration of 
the auditory posHoge, of which the nreessury result is a 
partial nr complete deafness. 

The diseases of the auditory passage may be (H)mmunl- 
cated to the meinbrana tympnni, which inny be intlaniod, 
thickened, ulcerated, aud rendered wholly incapable of 
perfurjiiiiig tlio office of tniusmltling sound. 'I'he mem¬ 
brane which lincK the chamber of the tympanum may 
partake of the diseases of the parts of the auditory appa¬ 
ratus which arc external to it, or it may itself be the 
primary seat of disease. It may become inflamed and 
thickened, and adltesions may be formed, in consequence of 
which the capacity of the chanil>er for containing air must 
bo proportionally ^minished. The fluid commonly secreted 
by its membrane may ha increased in quantity and vitiated 
in quality, and this increased and vitiated liquid may 
occasion deafness by the exulusion of air from the chamber. 

One of the conditions essential to the sense of hearing is 
a free passa^ of uir to the chamber of the tympanum 
through tbe Eustachian tube, the tube winch connects tbe 
ear witli the throat. But the diameter of this tube may 
be diminished or wholly oblit(‘mted by an accumulation of 
the mucus which moistens its internal surface, by the 
tliickening of its lining membrane, and by the adhesion of 
its membrane at different points. The diseases of tiie 
Eustachian tube aro generally occasioned by extension of 
infiainmation from the throat. 

Anotlier common cause of deafness is the perforation or 
rupture of the tympanic membrane. Tins may arise from 
a variety of causes, among which may be mentioned blows 
on the head, the boxing of the car, injudicious syringing, 
tbe introduction of probes, and loud noises, such ns the 
discharge of artillery. The compressed air of a diving bell 
has sometimes caused deafness, and more tlian one case 
occurred in connection with tlie apparatus of that kind 
formerly exhibited at the rulytechnic Institute in Iy>ndon. 
Perforation varies very greatly in extent, the aperture ! 


sometimes being not larger than a small pin-hole, while the 
loss of substaiiuo may bo so great as to leave only u slight 
external rim of tl»e membrane remaining. Similar v.aria- 
tions of hearing accompany this CfJiiditiou, from a little 
hardm-ss of hearing up to total deafness. The extent of 
the perforation uHords no guide in this respect, as there 
may be <ynnplotc deafness with a very small aperture, and 
on the other liund considerable hearing power may exist 
with a largo destruction of membrane. 

Tlic internal cai', or that part of the auditory apparatus 
iu which the impressinn of sound is received, the true and 
proper ear, is without doubt subject to its own diseases; 
but this organ is placed so far beyond tlic reach of 
cxamlimtioii, and the functions of its different parts are so 
little understood, that its morbid changes, as the ttauses of 
deafness, are alike obscure during life and diflicult to be 
appreciated by inspection after death. 

When deafness arises from inflummntum of the auditory 
passage tlie deufne.ss can be cured only hy tlio n'uiovul of 
the inflammation, which must Ik; trended according to the 
priuc.iples j)ro|)cr for tlie treutini'nt of inflammation in any 
other part of the body. When the uudiLory pass.ago is 
loaded with hardoiied wax the car should be filled in the 
morning with warm almond oil, so as to softi'ii the wax, 
which slionld be. washed out in the evening with the syringe 
and warm water; hut Uiik must always be done under tlio 
direction of a medical man. When polypi grow from the 
lining membrane of the passage they must he removed by 
a snrgic.al opemLiuii, and the proper precautions taken to 
prevent, or the proper remedies emjiloycd to remove, in- 
llamnmtion. When there flows from the passage an acrid 
or fetid discharge the inflaiiiinatipn which produces it 
must be removed by means which vary occoi’dlng to its 
exact seat and extent, and which it is impossible to describe 
at length. When the deafness arises from a diminished 
secretion of wax good effects havo often been experi¬ 
enced by Uie cinpioyineut of galvanism, which is found 
not only to oce.a.sioa a grateful warmth in the meatu.s, hut 
also e.onsidcrably to augment the secretion of wax. When 
deafness arises from inflammation of the membrane which 
lines the chamber of the tympanum, and from the conse¬ 
quent thickening of tho ujciiibrano or the effusion of fluid 
into the cavity, the must effectual remedies ore oitcratives, 
blisters In'liind the cars, abtriiigent lotions, and remedies 
addressed to the disea.se of tlic Knstacluan tubes, which 
usually accompanies tlic.so morbid conditions. When 
closure of tho Eustachian tube is tho cause of deafness 
the imperfection of liearing is often removed by the use of 
tho instrument known as the Eustachian catheter. When 
deafness arises from the perforation of the tympanic mem¬ 
brane it may bo possible iu greatly restore tho seiiso of 
bearing by the dosing of tbe aperture with a small plug of 
cotton wool moistened with oil. A patient (‘an geiicrully 
manage to insert this for himself by placing the pisllet on 
the end of ft bodkin and gently pressing it into the cavity 
of the car so us to block up tlic hole. It should be cbangi^ 
every two or three days for tlie sake of cleanliness. Aa 
arlilicial membrane niadc of vulcanired india-rubber is 
somntimua very useful. Instruments of this description 
can lie readily procured of surgie.al instrunient makers, and 
may be iiiserlcd and tested without pain, dilfieulty, or 
danger. When deafness is the consequence of disease of 
tbe auditory ucivo or of the brain, the nature of the affec¬ 
tion must lx; asiicrtaincd before any remedy (An be applied 
>vith the slightest chiuiC4i of success, and even wiien this is 
accomplished it is too often only to tcifisfy us that tlA 
disease is beyond the reach of art. 

DStAXa, ft market-town, municipal borough, and port of 
England, in the county of Kent, is situated on tho coast,* 
102 miles from Iiondon by the South-eastern Railway. In 
conjunction with Sandwich it formerly returned two members 
to the House of Commons, but both places were disfranchised 
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and molded »n the county by the Redistribution of Seata Act 
of The town of Umer Deul extends a consider^ 

able way alon^ the shore; Tipper Deal, the most ancient 
part, iH further inland, 'i'iie line romistend called the 
Downs extends in front of Deal between the shore and 
the Goodwill Sands, and the Dual iislieriiien, ns well as the 
pilots, wliow! services were /<»nnerly in great requisition, 
Jiavo the higliest reputation fur skill and intrepidity, hut 
the use of st^'.'tni has interfered with their prosperity. At 
the south und of the town is Deal ('u.Htle, crcrlud by 
Henry Vlll., in a gwd staUs of re]»air; and a little mort? 
than a mile fuilhur south stands Wahner Ctuslle, the resi- 
denc/5 of the. Lord Warden of the (hnqne Forts, with a 
modern lioiisc and handsome grounds and g:irden. Here 
the Duke of W«‘lliiigton, and more recently the late l^ird 
T'ahrierston, spent a portion of each year during the time 
they held the ofhec of lonl warden. 'I'he former died here 
on Idth iiepteinber, 1852. Saudown (lastle, which stood 
lit the north end of the town, has been destroyed. It was 
interesting as being the prlsuii of Ooloiud Hutchinson, the 
I'uritan regicide, who died here DRi-i. The Ismnigh of Deal 
is divided into twu wards, and is governed hy six nldcrmeii 
and eighteen eoniicillors. J'opulatioii of the ]iarish, HfiOd. 
There are several churches, and chapels for irmst of the 
leading dissenting eumumuftieH ; !St. l<eonard s Cliureli 
dates from lh<? Norman period. There is a jironn'iiade 
pier, 1100 feet long and 2^1 fecst wide, 'J he Deni and 
Wahner Institute was ere<*ted in the year 18(M, and con¬ 
tains a largo asscmbly-j'ooin, reading-i-ooms, library, &c. 
The principal industry of Deal is connected with marl- 
tinic pursuits, liy the ancient Rritons it was railed iJo/e, 
signifying a low open jilain upon the sea, and many adhere 
to the belief, based upon tlie authority of llenricus, that 
it is the place, where Ca'Sar landed. U was annexed to 
the Cinque JV»rts soon after the Conquest. Ferkiu War- 
beck landed here iu ldd5. 

DXAIi-FISH {Ti 'nchifpteru.n arctiru/)^ one of the 
HiliUON-FrsiiKS (Traehypteridw), is often metwitli in the 
North Allaiilic, and oecuis ou the more northerly coasts 
of Scotland, it is a largo species, sonictinics attaliiiiig a 
length of ti feel. I'iie dorsal fin extends along the whole 
length of tlie body; the caudal fin is fan-like, and lias an 
upward direction. The ventrals arc well developed. The 
deal-fish is a deep-s<‘a fmin, and its boncH arc so porous 
and thin that it is with difficulty preserved. The body is 
silvcrv, the fins red. 

DSALS arc b<jards of fir 7 inches and over in width, 
and of various lengtlis Ixyond G feet. If less than 7 
inches wide they are called “ battens.” Short lengtlhs are 
called “ ends.” They are suld by the standard 100. The 
rctorsburg standard deni, 120 of which make up the 
standard 100, is 12 feet long, 0 inches wide, and 1^ inch 
thick. The old standard for deals, now no longer used, 
was the same, but 8 inches thick; and the old pino stand¬ 
ard, also obsolete, w.is 12 feet by 11 inehes, and 3 inches 
thick. Yellow and rod deals, spruce, and pine are the 
chief varieties. 

XIKAN (French, rfoyen; Latin, f/eron«s). The word 
dean is generally used as an ecclesiastical tcim^ but in 
Scotland it is also apjdied to a e.ivil officer, as the dean 
of guild; and the rrench word is applied both to ecclesi¬ 
astical and lay personages. Richelet (^‘ Dictionnaire,” art. 
J)oUn) says that, when ajiplied to other than ecclesiastical 
bodies, it hignifies the oldest of the body; thus the Fivnch 
used t*^' speak of the “ doien des cuiiseillers dti Piirlcinent.” 
^ho Italian word devanu also higiiiff<*s the head of a lay 
corporation as well as an ecehsiubtieal dignitaiy. In 
University College, Loudon, the dean is the chief or head 
of R faculty chosen for a limited jieriod. Deans in the 
colleges of Oxford and Cambridge ort^ ujipuinted to 

superintend the religious service in tlie «»llege chapels, to 
enforce tlic attendance of the students there, and iu exer¬ 


cise some control over them in other respects. In Eng¬ 
land there ui'i* three classes of ccclosiastlcal presidcucicB 
to which the title dean belongs.:*— 

1. Rural ])mnn. —The dioceses ore divided into nreh- 
(lenrnnries, and the arclideuconries into deaneries, below 
which there is no other subdivision tillwocoinctoiiariKhes, 
tlie inmuii'st of the proper ecclobiasticul divisions of the 
country. The whole country is thus divided, with tho 
exception of certain districts of no great extent, which 
claim to be exempt jurisdictions. In each of these deaneries 
there was a clergyman who won dean; he. was usually a 
bcJicfieed clergyman within the deaneiy. His duties were 
to exercise n sujieiinteiidency over the clergy, to preside at 
their assemblies, and to be the medium of their communi¬ 
cation with their spiritual superiors. lie had his public 
s<‘al; he. appears also to have discharged those duties 
wliioli arc now i>crfonued by (dergymen culled surro¬ 
gates. By degrees this office, in the Kiiglisli Church fell 
into disuse. 

2. Ihun iu a Cathedral Church. —The c.anons who 
formed the bishop's council were presided over by a dean ; 
this has Ik'uii the case from the remutest limes. jMenuHH 
vt capituhm^ or dean and chapter, is the form in wliichall 
the acts of such coiiiinniiities rnn. Anciently the deans 
were ducted by the chapters; now the fonn is for the 
crown to issue a comfe cTcVtVc, naming tlie person whom 
tho chapter i.s to choose in tlie bishoprics of ancient 
foundation, but in the blsliojiries founded by Henry VUl. 
the king uaiUes the de.an hy liis lettei-a patent merely. In 
the former ('.ifise the bishop is c.'illed iu to confirm the 
eh'ctiou, and lie issues his inundate for the installation of 
the ]>ei'6on eleeUd. Iu some instancos the office of bishop 
and dean have been imited in the same pei’son. 

8. Ikan^t in IWuliar, —There are in England certain 
(‘ceh'siastical promotions, in vvhieh the person holding them 
is called by the iiaiiiu of dean, and they all heeni to have 
lind anciently, us some of them have now, capitular hedicB 
('.onnected with them, and in all there is something peculiar 
in i*efci'euce to their spiritual Bnperiors, and in the juris¬ 
diction exercised by them. The principal of them aie— 
the dean of Wustmiiistcr; the dean of the diupel of St. 
George of Windsor; the dean of Christ Cliurch, Oxford ; 
tlie dean of the Arches; the dean of the King's Cliapd; 
tho dean of Batt<d; the dean of Bockiiig, and others* 
Tlicre are also honorary dearut^ as tlie dean of the Chapel 
Royal of St. James’ Palace. 

Dean of RiU'ulty is the president of tho corporation of 
advocates or barristers in Edinburgh, an ussueiation other¬ 
wise known as the Faculty of Adooentts. 

DEAN FOREST* a hilly tract of laud that formerly 
included the greater part of the county of Gloucester, 
England, but now cmisists of 22,522 acres, of which about 
11,0(10 acres are under indosure for the navy. Its orchards 
yield the famous Styre appl6 cider. It has numerous coal 
and iron niines and st^iie quarries. It is governed by n 
lord wsirdeu and six deputy wardens, and is crown pro¬ 
perty. Tho inhabitants had many special privileges, and 
still retain that of freedom from county rates. 

DEATH. The general meaning of this term implies 
the extinction of life, that stato of lieiiig in wliich there is 
a total and peiinancnt cessation of all the vital fuiictious; 
but in the Bciciicc of pliysinlogy several kinds of death am 
distinguished, which may ho divided, lirst, into nwhcular 
or local- death; niid secondly, into the voi'ious fonns of 
soniatic or general death. 

Ill rufureiicc to tho former of these it may he observed 
that the pcrforinanco of tho various functions of a living 
body involves a constant destmetion of the muscular, 
nervous, and other tissues, so that mnlecnlar death is going 
on every moment in most if not in all of its parts. Indivi¬ 
dual cells ami blood corpuscles arc incessantly dying and 
I being expelled from tlie organism, to be replaced by others 
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wliicb are cominp; into soparate existence, and the due per¬ 
formance of tbis process is absolutely necessary to the 
mainteiinnco of life. 

General or somatic dcilth may be also divided into— 
first, tbe death of the body as a whole; and second, the 
death and disintegration of the tissues. Tbe immediate 
causes of death, whether resulting from senile decay, 
disease, or violence, may ultimately be redneud to two— 
viz. (TNsation of the circulation und cessation of the re- 
Hpinvtion. As, however, these functions in.ay cease from 
causes operating citljcr directly or indirectly it is customary 
to speak of four modes of death which are distingtiislicd as 
they affect the heart, lungs, brain, or blood. When the 
heart ceases to propel blood, death ensues ut once, ami this 
wbetlnw the failure he sudden, as in cases of nyncopc^ or 
gradual, as in cases of asthenia. Death als(» very speedily 
follows the suspension of the functions of respiration, 
liowc\cr brought about, whether by anything that priwents 
the access of air to the lungs, ns in eases of strangulation, 
smothering, or drowning, by the inhalation of poisonous 
gases, or from forcible pressure on the chest. Dciith 
from lntcrf(>reiicc with the functions of ilm brain, or 
coma, may he brought about by pressure upon that organ, 
by the existence of clots of Idood within its vessels, or 
by tbe iiiliuGiices of suci) potsons as opium, uleuhol in 
excessive quantity, or carl>oiiic acid. Lastly, in some 
forms of disease death begins in the blood, whieli, by 
becoming cormpt, spreads death instead of l^e to every 
organ of tho bt>dy. Tins is termed necrivmia^ but both 
necra:inia and coma act tbreugli llic fuiictiSns of clrculu- 
tion und respiration. 

With regard to the signs of actual death there are several 
tests which may he applied to distinguish it from u c^mdi- 
tion of fainting, asphyxia, or trance. Perhaps tho surest 
of these is the losi of irritability in tbe muscular fibres. 
According to the ubscivatjous of M. RoKcntluil themnsclcs 
of n dead body cannot, be excited or made to move by an 
electric curn*nt for a jieriod longer than three honrs after 
death; but in a cose of apparent or assumed dealii the 
irritability is never lost. The cessation of the action of 
the heart, which may he readily determined by the use of 
the stethoscope, is a very reliable test also, but both of 
tlicsc methods necessitate tho use of technical skill and 
special apparatus. Fur the guidance of nnskllled ])ersons 
it has been snggested that in addition to the common tests, 
Buch ns tbe holding of a cold min’or Ixdore tbe month and 
nostrils, tbe placing of a cup of water on tho chest and 
watching the reflection on its surface, &c., a tight ligature 
may he placed on a finger or foe;. If the cireulation has 
ceased no change of colour is produced, hut if the circula¬ 
tion continues, however f(«ebly, the eKlreinity in course of 
a longiu* or shorter period assumes a livid tint from strangu¬ 
lation of tho venous flow. 

Among the cliangcs produced by death may bo men¬ 
tioned the cooling of tho body, the upiieurancu of c-adaveric 
rigidity, or rigor mortis, and this in its turn by putrefac¬ 
tive changes. Under ordinary circumstances signs of 
putrefaction are clearly visible on the third day after 
death, commencing with the appearance of a green tint on 
tbe abdomen, and whou this appears it may be taken as 
a certain sign that life is extiucL Tho ultimate destntc- 
tion of the tissues of tbe budy after death has been well 
described by Professor Huxley as follows r—** With the 
cessation of life, the cvery-d.iy forces of the inorganic world 
no longer remain tho servants of the bodily fmme, as tlicy 
were during life, but become its masters. Oxygen, the 
sweeper of the living organism, becomes the lord of the 
dead body. Atom by atom the complex molecules of tho 
tisanes aro token to pieces and reduced to simpler and 
more oxidized substances, until tho soft parts aro disKipated 
cbiofiy in the form of carbonic arid, ammonia, water, and 
Bolnble salts, and the bones and teeth alone remain. But 


not even these dense and earthy stmeturrs are competent 
to offer a permanent resistance to water and air. Sooner 
or later the animal basis which bolds together the earthy 
salts (lecomposeR and dissolves, the solid structuros become 
friable and bre.ak down into powder. Finally, they dissolve 
and are diffused among tho waters of the surface of the 
g]ob(s jnst as tho gaseous products of decomposition are 
dissipated through its atmosphere.” 

DEATH-ADDER. SSee AcA}<TifO]*riis. 

DEATHS. REOISTRATTON OF. It is directed 
by 37 & 38 Viet, c, 88, k. K, that tho death of every per¬ 
son duiig in England, .and thccansi* of death, ho registered. 
It devolves upon the nrai*cst relatives jirescnt at the death 
or in attendance during the hist illness, to give to the 
rcgistiur within days next following the day of such 
death, infonnatiuii of the necessary jiarticulars, and in tho 
presence of the registrar to sign the regisier. In default 
of relatives, the duty devolves upon the occupier and iimmtes 
of tho house. In the case of a person dying elsewhere 
tliaii in a house, then the relatives, or the jHTsuns finding 
or taking charge of the body, must give the registrar notice. 

DEATH-WAT€?H. Every one has heard of tho 
rlcatii-watch, and knows of the superstitions notion of the 
vulg.ar, that hi whatever house its tick is lieard one of 
the family will die before the end of the year. These 
terrors, in parth’ular iiistanees, when they bay liold of weak 
minds, esprcinlly of sick or iiyjuKdiondriac persons, may 
cause tho event that is sujiposcd to he progiiostieated. A 
small degree of cntoinological knowledge, however, would 
relieve them from their fears, and tcacli tlicm that this 
heart-sickening tick is caused by a small beetle giving a 
call to its compauiuii. 

'rhe death-watch is produci'd by certain beetles of 
the liinher-boring genus Anohium, bedonging to the 
group MAr.AraiDKRMi of the rKNTAMifUA. This habit 
has been noticed in three spiuies—Anoituw striatum^ 
Auobiinn tessekdumy and Anobinm periinax. When 
spring is far advanreii these insecls commence their tick¬ 
ing, and if no answer he returned to it the animal repeats 
it in another place. It is thus produced :—Raising itself 
upon its hind legs, with tho body soniewlmt inclined, it 
beats its head with gre.at foveo mid agility uf>on the plane 
of position; mid its strokes .arc so jwiw’crful as to make a 
considerable impressiou if they fall upon any substance 
softer Ilian wood. The general niimlMU* of distinct stxokes 
in succession is from seven to eleven. They follow each 
other quickly, and arc repented at muu>rtuin intervals. 
In old houses, wlicre these insects abound, they may bo 
he.ard in warm wcatlicr during the whole day. The nuiso 
exactly resembles tliat produced by tapping moderately 
with tho nail upon tho table; and, when familiarized, the 
insect will answer veiy readily the tap of the nail. 

DEBEN'TURE (Lat debentury from delnire, to owt) 
is a kind of certificate used at the custom-house, which 
entitles a merchant exporting goods upon which a drawback 
or bounty is allowed to receive payment. Bounties are 
abolished in this country, but drawback is allowed on tbe 
exportation of nianufactured tobacco. The w'oi’d is Bome- 
tinics used in a more general sense as applying to any 
written instniineiit which charges government with pay¬ 
ment of a speeified sum. 

Debiailurcs are also often issued by railway and other 
companies as deeds of mortgage for borrowed money. They 
have the advantage of being saleable, and, through the 
agency of stockbrokers, pass from hand to hand. A rail^ 
way debenture is one of the simplest and most convenient 
forms of mortgage deed. In a few words it pledgi’S tho 
whole railway for the loan, and it must iieccssarily be ro- 
deemed lieforn any Hhnrehnlder can (daim a dividend front 
the undertaking. Along witli it are given w’arrants or 
coupons for the payment of interest at tli« period specified 
thereon, whiclt ai'c pmd on presentation. 
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DXBRBC'ZZN* the ca{)ita1 of the coznitat of Bihar, in 
Up])(>r Ihin^ury, stniidu in the ccntir of mi extenoivu plain, 
114 iiiilc.H E. of IV'rtth, and li.is f)0,000 inlmbituiitH. The 
ti>wn \s open, and lias nicvc tiio appearance of a collection 
of villages than (»f a town, for the Iioiikch Kcldom exceed 
one storey in lici^hl, and are us liinnblu in their exterior 
UK coinnion e(jtt:i;;<’.s. 'J’lu* .streets are unpuvod and liltliy. 
The host bnil«iinirs are the town-h.dl, and the Vroteslanl 
und Roninn Caibolic ehureiieN. 'I'liu town possesses a (hd- 
viiiistic coll< 7 ;e and K>'inii:isiuin, with 2b0fl students and a 
lihrury of 20,000 volinnes, u Ihnnan ('uihulie gymnasium, 
u sehool <*1 <lesign, aii orjdmii n.syluu», three dispeiiKiries, 
threi* liospitals, and a house of correction. The inhabit¬ 
ants dciive their snbsisteiae from agriculture and the 
inunufaeture of coarse woollens, pottery, leather, salt¬ 
petre, tobaceo jdjies, soap, knives and other euth ry, comhs, 
buttons, pearl necklaces, itc. Its central positi(»n und its 
great hiirs, <»f which four are held in the year, afibrd it u 
ready market for its products. The town is the sent of the 
court of appecil for the circle beyond the Tlieiss. Jt suffers 
greatly from nuiit of water in sumnn'r. A railway runs 
from Vienna, through Vressburg and IVsth, to Uebreezin. 
The prosperity of the towm am-se from Iho numhor of 
refugees that flocked to it to escape the 'I’urks in tliu 
iiflui-nth cciilmy. llic* pulpit of the Protestant 

church on I4tli Aj>ril, 1841), Kossulli proclaimed the over¬ 
throw of tlie Hapslmrg djuasty. A bronze statue to the 
popular Hungarian p»ict, C.sokonay, wa.s erected in 1871; 
and a momiiiient, consisting of a dying lion on a pedestal 
of rock, has been raised to the llonvuds who fell at the 
buttle of Hebreezin on 2nd August, 1841). 

DKBT, NATIONAL. See Hationai, Dkut. 

DEBTS, SBIAUi. See County Counrs. 

DSC'AGON, a iigun* of ten sides; but the term is most 
commonly njqdied to an equilateral and equiangtilar, or a 
rcffitlai'f decagon. 

DXC^ALOGUE (Cr. dek(ihf/o»j u set of ten phrases), 
the name commonly used for the ten conmiandmentH given 
to Israel through Mosos by the voice of Jebovali, win) 
spoke to Moses out of the midst of the fire on Mount 
Sinai. In the Scriptures and by Jewish writers they 
arc referred to as the “ ten words,” and in the Hook 
of Heuleronomy they are identified with the wonis WTitten 
by the finger of Jehovah ujK)n the two tables of stone which 
e4jntaincd his covenant with Israel. Theiu arc two versions 
of the ten words pven in the Pentateuch, the first in 
Ex. XX. 2—17, and the second in Dent. v. 0-21, These 
are substantially, though nut verbally, the same, with the 
ex(5eption of tlie fourth coininandment, for the observ¬ 
ance of wdiU'h the reabon assigned in Deotcroiiomy dif¬ 
fers entirely from that given in Exodus, 'i’liere is no 
numerical division of the commandments in the Penta¬ 
teuch, and the manner in wliicli they ought to be divided 
has br«cn the subject of much e^rntroversy. By Philo and 
doseplius, Ex. XX. 2 is regarded as a preface to verse it, 
w'liieli forms the first commandment, and the remainder 
follow as hi the Authorized Version—veTses d-b con- 
tniiiing the second; 7, the third; 8-11, the fourth; 12, 
the fifth; l;k the sixth; 14, the seventh; 15, the eighth; 
1(1, the nintli; and 17, the tenth. This was accepted 
by Oiigen, who euinmcnces the decalogue with the words, 

Thou shall liavc no other gods before me,” and also 
by Jerome; and with verse 2 as a preface it is the division 
adopted in tlie Creek Church and in all the Reformed 
jjCImrehos except the Lutheran. The division adopted by 
the Talmud, and that w'liich is current among the Jews, 
makt^s Ex. xx. 2 the first word, verses 8-6 the second, and 
the rest as given above. The Mosoretic division, adopted 
*by Augnstinc and accepted by the Roman Cutliolic and 
the Lutheran Churches, takes the section included in verses 
2-6 as forming the first commandment, and makes up tlie 
number to ten by dividing the lust section in two. For tho 


latter purpose the version given in Pcutcronomy is generally 
followed, und the ninth commandment is formed by the 
words, “ Thou shult not covet thy neighliour’s house,” tho 
ivmaiiidcr of Llie passage forming the tenth. 

'i’hevi* arc good reasons for believing that the ten com¬ 
mandments were originally divided into five and five, tho 
fir.'it division (including the precept of duty lowurds parents) 
being regarded us referring to duty towards God, the second 
half consisting of tho dulie.s due towards man. Tlio view 
generally taken in the Christian Cliurrh, however, is tliat 
tlie first division eunsists of (he first four commandments^ 
ami the second of tho remaining six. 

It is generally admitted by biblical critics that the deca- 
logu(‘ o(Jiitaiiis Mosaic ideas, but there is a wndely spread 
npiniun that in its original form it did not contain the 
elucidations niinexcti to the commandments, and that only 
the short injunctions, such as Remember the Sabbath 
day to keep it holy,” were graven on tbo tables of stone. 
By tills tbeory the difference ill tbo two versions is easily 
accounted for, and the division of the precepts into five and 
five uro inndo of more equal length. 

DE CANDOLLE, AUGUSTIN PYKAMUS, an 
illustrious French Ixitauist, was born 4th Eebniury, 1778, 
at Genev.a, where his father was jiremier syndic. Ho early 
uiniised himself in collecting wild plants, and acquired a 
taste fur botany, which, after subsequently attending tho 
lectures of Professor A'iincher in Ins native city, became tlio 
ficcupation,of liis life. Jn 1706 he went to Paris, and 
attended the lectures of Vuuqntdiii, Cuvier, and Fourcroy. 
lie also becttiA* intimately acquainted with Cuvier, Hum¬ 
boldt, Burtliollet, Desfontaines, and l^aiuarek. 

I'bo first efforts of I)e Candolle in botanical science wore 
rather directed to the observation of facts and the accurato 
distinction of species, than to the theories connected w’lth 
the phy.siology or development of pluntJi. His first pub¬ 
lication was A description of suceulunt plants, delineations 
of which were supplied by Uedontr'. He also drew up ihu 
desuriptions for the magnificent work of the same artist on 
the “ Lillaccft!,’' which was published in 1802. After a 
short withdrawal from Paris on account of tho politic.al 
state of France, he n'tnriied again in 1804, and took Ills 
degree of Doctor of Medicine. His thesis on this occasion 
was on the medical properties of plants. 

In the collection of plants Do Candolle spared no per¬ 
sonal pains, and, from the time of bis being nasociated with 
Lamarck in 1812, travelled over every district of tho then 
(extensive possessions of France for the purpose of examiu- 
iug its native plants. 

in 1807 he was made professor of botany in tho Faculty 
of Modlclno at the University of Montpellier. In 1810, a 
chair of botany being constituted in the Faculty of Sciences 
of the same place, he was appointed to it. During his 
rcsidenco at Monlpellicr lie devoted much time to tho 
botanic garden, und published a catalogue of tho plants 
contained in it, with dmrijitions of many new species, 
Ch’cumstauces, however, occurred which led lam to quit 
Montpellier, and in 1816 he reiunied to his native city, 
which was restored to its independence on the ro-cstablish- 
ment of tho Bourbons on the throne of France. A rhnir 
of natural history was cstabllslicd especially for him at 
Geneva. In the same year he visited England to examine 
tho collections of plants in the British Museum, tlie Linnasan 
and other societies, for the purpose of aiding him in the 
publication of his great work on tho vegetable kingdom. 

In 1818 apjicared the first volume of this work, intended 
to coiiipndjcnd a description of all known plants. The 
natural system of tho vegetable kingdom, however, was 
only commenced; a second volume appeared in 1821, but 
tlie author was obliged to abandon the design aa a work of 
too great magnitude. He therefore in 1824 commenced 
tlie publication of a Prodromus of the larger work. But 
oven this proved a work too extensive for completion during 
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his lifetime. This work crnbrjujed descriptioTis of all the 
known species of plants. In it l)c Cundollo gave a com¬ 
plete description of the polypetulous and part of the mono- 
putolons exogens. This he accomplished with much labour 
and probably oonsidcrabln*injury to his health. In 1827 
he published his “ Organography of Plants,” a work in 
which he traced each organ tlirough all its modifications 
of structure in different plants, 'fliis w(jrk is in fact a 
development of the great doctrine of metamorphosis. It 
was followed, in 18^2, by <»nfi on the “Physiology tri 
Plants.” Ho died 9th September, JS41. Some members 
of his family are still celebrated as l>otnoiHts. 

DECA'NX* tlic side of the dean (Lut. (kcautix) in a 
cathedral choir; that, is, the soutli side. Sc*e Cantoris. 

DECAPITA'TION, iK'-hending; a puuibhmcut of very 
ancient dale, and nK<;d among tlie (ireeks and Romans. 
Ilmedcil :ii]d Kloreiiee of Worcester agre (5 that Earl Wal- 
tlieof, who was beheaded by William t.l»e Conqueror in 1076, 
was tiio first Englishimui who suflered tliat punibhmonl. 

It so(»u became the fonn of capital pimishment inflicted 
on the liigher classes. Henry V111. beheaded two of liis 
queens and many of his sulqucls. Mary hehemied Lady 
.lane (Irey (a crowned qiieim). )'jll7.ubeth beheaded Alary 
Queen of Scots; tlie High Court of .Jusliitti btdieaded 
Charles L, and the hcnilsmanV axo was s«ddom idle, in- 
ileed, throughout the middle ages. The last instance of 
decapitation in England was in the ease of the rc*hel lords 
of 17-15. In France all criininuls capitally convicted are 
now beheaded with the giiillotiiie. • 

DSCAP'ODA (Cr. fkka, ton; foot) is an 

order of the Podopiithalma, a subcl;Lss (»f CursiwcKA. 
This Older, containing ns it does the crabs and lobsters, is 
the most important and highly-developed group of tlie 
iVn.slaeea. The name Las reference tt) the- five pairs of 
ambulatory limbs home on the thorax. Taking the cray¬ 
fish (^Axtacju Jlnrinlilk —see (Uu’sta<’KA, I’late II. tigs, 
l-Jl) Its the type of a dccajiod, its stmeture may be brietly 
considered. The body is segmented, consisting of a certain 
number (pf “somites,” ea<;]i of winch boars a pair of ajj- 
pendages. The somites arc usually regarded a.s Iweiity-onc 
in number, but hmsmueh as liie tweiity-firKt, the tclson 
(< 7 , fig. J), is dcstitulo of appendages, Huxley regards it us 
A mediau appeudagt^ thus n>daclng the number of somites 
to twenty. Other zoologists, however, have asserted that ! 
in some forms exceedingly minute appendages to the tclson 
may be detected. For convenience* sake the body is usually 
divided intc» ccpliale (bead), thorax, and abdomen, with 
seven somites each for tho first two, and six or seven for 
the abdomen, according to the light in which the tclson is 
regarded. 'J'ho ccpli^o and thorax have their somites 
amalgamated, forming the cephalo-thorax, ' 1 ‘his ccphalo- 
tliorax is covered by a calcareous shield or oirapaee ( 6 , fig. 
1 ), which is developed from the cpimoral elements of one 
or two of tho ceplmlic somittM. The carapace is prolonged 
into a beak or rontrum (cf, figs. 1 and 3). The abdominal 
segments in the crayfish (n, fig. 1 ) are free; iu the crab 
(n, fig. 4 B) they are rudimentary, and are tucked up under- 
neatli the carapace. 

ITic appendages, though variously modified, are Jill con¬ 
structed on tho samo plan. Each consists of a root-footlet 
(^protopodiie^ with two diverging joints, tho inner of 
which is called tho endopudito (rs, tig. 5), and tho out<‘r ( 6 ) 
the exopodite. In addition, some of the appendages have 
a long slender upper footlet (tjnpotUte^ c) attached in the 
basal point serving to keep tho gills apart. Tlic first pair 
of appendages is composed of the eyestalks (a*, figs. 1 
and 8 ), each bearing on eye (a**) at its oxtromity. Tho 
second somite bears tho inner pair of antennu, the anten- 
nule 8 ( 6 , fig. 8 ) consisting of a basal portion (protopoilitc) and 
segmented ondopodite and exopodite of equal length. Next 
come tlio great antennis (c), in which the long feeler is 
the endopodite, the exopodite being represented by a largo 


scale attached to tlie outer base of tho prutnpodite. The 
next six pairs being modified t<» subserve the duty of 
nutrition, are called ynnihitea (moulh-organs). The gnu- 
thites of the crayfish am shown in fig. 2. The first pair 
are iliu mandibles (a), each of which have a i'mall jointed 
feeler nr/ m/); («•) attached to its upper bolder. These 
am followed by two pairs of maxilla (o tf), llic second 
bearing a large spoon-sliaped boat-likc epipoditc. Tho 
three next appendages have loss of the character of jaws, 
and show mure plainly the ordinary structure of ji limb. 
These (e J'y') are the jaw-feet (ninxilfipedt’x). The next 
five scginciils, tiu 3 lentil to the fourteenth, bear the five 
pair («, fig. 4 11) of ainlmlatory limbs, several of which 
teriniinile in a sc.issor-shnped joint or claw (chela). ThesB 
legs arc called chelate, and Jis iln.s amngement is gentTally 
most strongly iiuirkcd in tlie. first pair (tigs. 1 aiKl I AB), 
which be<*oTnc powerful organs of olTcmH*, llie ii.iine che.la 
is often restricted to them. The six ap]>cnd{igcs on tho 
abdomen are bwimuiiug organs in the craytisli, but remain 
extremely rudimentary in the erab. The second to the 
fifth carry the eggs after extnisi{m from the ovary. Tho 
sixth (/>', tig. 1 ) ^rms, together with tlie lelsou («), a power¬ 
ful caudal fin. This appendage, like the n>st, is c^unpnsed 
of an endopodite (J/) and .m exopodite (/). 

The gills cimsist of numcr<ius lliin plates borne by the 
ambulatory feet and some of tlie jaw-feet. 'I'hey are 
])}ramidul, mid are contained in cavities at the side of tho 
thorax. The heart is placed in the po.sterior jKirtion of 
the cephalo-lhorax. It is a contmetilo with six 

main arteries. Fig. 4 A shows the carapace of a erab 
marked into certain regions named after the organs pro- 
ti’Cied by Ihoni—the htomiudiic region ( 17 ). the genital re¬ 
gion (A), llio cardial region (*), the hepatic regions (A /), 
the branchial regions (m »«). 

The. l)ci';ipodu arc usually divided into three sections, 
eharac.terizi'd by tho name of the ahdomen—tho Jfacrura 
(long-tailed) containing the Cuayfisu, the LonsTKJt, the 
SiiitiMr, and other allied forms; the Jirarhi/ura (slxorl- 
tailud), containing the various kinds of Crar; ujuI an 
intermediate group, Awmara^ containing, among others, 
the Hkumit-cuau. 

SECSIM'BER. This month still n-tains the name 
assigned to it in the iin>L Roman calendar, iu which it 
With the teiitli of the year. Onr Saxon aiieestors culled it 
midwinter-month and yule-month. 

DECKU'VIRl (Latin, decen rm, ten men). Tim 
decemviri—or, as we usually put tlic name iu English, the 
decemvirs—were bodies, magistrates of ancient Rome, of 
whom there were several examples. Tho number 10, from 
its supremacy in arithmetic (result simply of men having 
ten fingers wherewiUi to count), was held of special value, 
and tho first council of jurisconsults, appoiiUed to calm 
llic di.^.satisHed plchs by bringing into order tlie wayward 
conduct of the patricians in legal mailers, llnTeforc con¬ 
tained this number. The decemvirs had jis a basis, besides 
iiie early Roman laws and customs, a colleetiou of the 
principal (.Srw k laws, jiarlicularly those of Solon, obtamed 
by an emba.s.sy sent to (ireece for that puvj>ose. They 
were chosen in 451 and the whole business of tho 
stato w.'is put into their hands, each decemvir in turn 
taking the consular authority. The result was the famous 
“ten tables*' (again the iminl»er 10) of Roman law, basis 
of the legishition of all Europe to this day. 'J'hey con¬ 
tinued a year in their arduous office and moii universal 
applause, so that another yejir like it was univorsally 
desired. The celebmh'd Amua Cr.Atuirrs was dei‘enivh> 
iu both years, but most of tho others were changed. Tho 
second decemvirs added two more tables of equal value 
with the original ten (completing the “Jaws of the twelve 
tables”), but they depart^ in Ihcir administration from 
tho wisdom of their predecessors, and aroused a general 
feeling of discontent. The growing dissatisfaction at the 
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airs of authority asHumed by thn dnccmvirs reached its 
climax wlimi Apjiius ClandiuK Rou^lit to posscda himself of 
Virginia by a legal artifice, and was only prevrmted by the 
girrs father stabbing her with a knife caught up from u 
butcher’s stall. The rnmgcd people drove the decemvirs 
from office, and as a mode of the supn'mo authority the 
decemvirato vanished for ever. See also Dkntatus. 

There wenj, however, courts with ten nsscssurN, called 
decemviri, acting in subordinate legal capacities, not very 
cioai'ly (hdiiinlde, througiiout Konmii history, even in the 
times of llic empire. There were also the decemvirs of 
tlie Sibylline prnplietic hooks, their custodians and state 
jiitei prefers; the number in later limes ruse to fifteen. 

DXC'IBIAI. FRACTIONS ore fractions whose deno- 
inliiator is 10 or some power of 10, as 100,1000, &c. The 
denomiuutur is not expressed, but is indicated by the number 
of digits in tiie numerator. The numerator of a decimal 
fraction is preced(‘d by a point, called the decimal point; 
thus '6 (point o) means *05 means &c. In fact, 
for every digit in the fraction (which is the numerator in 
truth) the number so exjircssed has to Ix^ divided by a cor’ 
res)H>ndiug power of 10. A fraction of one digit has for 
denominator 10^; of two digits, of three digits, 10®, 
and so on. 

To bring decimal fractions into viilgsir fractious, there¬ 
fore, it is only iiec^essary to express the denominator, and 
then reduce the fnactiou to its lowest expression. Thus, 
‘15 means, wheu written out fully, and this is the same 
as , which, thercfui'C, is the corresponding vulgar fraction. 

Conversely, to bring vulgar fractions into the decimal 
expression, divide the numerator by the denominator, udd- 
iiig cyphers until the division ceases, and the result is the 
corresponding dechiiul. Example—find the decimal ex¬ 
pression of J. 

8)7()()0 
Answer, *875 

Of course, figures hejore. tho decimal point are whole 
numbers. The Gxpn*ssion 1’2,5 niGans = IJ. Fre¬ 
quently ciphers are seen to follow the decimal point, os 
*001, &C. This would mean -nfen* 

Decimal fractions are, lu may bo supposed, far easier to 
rend and manipulate than vulgar fractions. I o add to 
Jy is not a very simjdo proceeding; but to add *10 to ‘21 
is done in a moment. The residt is *40 = *4, for mani¬ 
festly a cipher at tlie right end of a decimal serves no pur¬ 
pose but to add a cipher to the denominator of tho frac¬ 
tion in its full expression. In the case above, •40 = 
and *4 = I'V, which is inunifcstly tho same. But let us 
odd *91 to *21, the answer being 112, where is tho decimal 
point to be placed ? Tho proper method is to place the 
quantities with tho decimal points under each other, and 
treat the answer in like manner. Tho answer is 1*12. 

Tims, add together *91 

*21 

•005 

1*2 


Answer, 2*525 

Subtraction is effected in a similar manner. 

In multlplicatina proceed as in ordlnoiy mnitipllcatfon, 
and then mark off from tho product as many decimal places 
os there arc in the multiplier and multiplicand together. 

Thus *05X1*^^'005; and *5xIS = C‘5; and *5X 
41*3 «■ *65, &C. 

In division of decimals by whole numbers no difficulty 
presents itself, bnt in dividing a decimal by a decimal tho 
best way is to prevent any possible ei-ror as to the placing of 
the decimal point by multiplying both divisor and dividend 
by such power of 10 as will convert tho divisorinto a whole 
number. Thus, if we hare to divide *0765 by 1*53 the 


safest plan is to multiply l>oth hy 100, since this will con¬ 
vert 1*53 into 1,03 (at tho some time bringing *0765 to 
07*65, that is 7*65), The sum then is— 

153)7*Gr>C-05 

7*C6 

and the answer *05. It is *05 and not *5, Ix'causo the 
answer must have ns many decimal plaexis as tho dividend. 
Tt is evident that, both quantities having been multiplied 
alike by 100, tlm result of dividing 7*G5 by 153 is exactly 
the same a.s that of dividing *0765 by 1*53. 

Circulating or Itectirring Dcriwuifs.—All fractional 
quantities cannot he exactly expressed in decimals, but tho 
unionnt of inaccuracy in those whicli are inaccurate can 
be diminished to any desired degico of smallness. 

Thus tho fraction J, if converted to a decimal, gives 
*333333, &c., u never-ending series of threes. So also tho 
fraction 3f gives as a dcchnal *142867142867, Ale., anever- 
endiug series of figures in repeating groups of six. These 
arc called circulating or recurring decimals, and arc ex¬ 
pressed respectively hy *H and *142857, the period being 
marked by dots above the fignres. Sneh decimals are 
called “pure ciieulatorsother recurring decimals are 
mired, that is, ]>artly absolute and pai’tly recurring; thus 
*4.5672, which if written out to nine places would be 
*45672(1726, &c. In all these cases the fractiou is nuti*uo 
wherever W'o stop, but it becomes so near truth, if many 
]dnceK are Jakon, that what at first sight seems to Btriko 
at the root of tho utility of dednials is found to bo no 
drawback aftA* all. it will be found on examination that 
there arc far more vulgar fractions involving circulating 
decim.'ils, when converted into the decimal expression, than 
thoMB which can he accurately converted. Circulating 
decimals are treated as ordinary decimals in calculations, 
a sulficlent number of decimal places heiug taken to 
uiinimixo error. 

'J'o convert circulating decimals into vulgar fracliona, 
put for the denominator us many nines as there ore circulat¬ 
ing figures, followed by as many ciphers as there are non- 
circulating figures (if any); thus, 

*3-^-=^; *142767 4; *45672 =-45^3. 

SBC'llCAli 8YSTKBI. As will be found by referenco 
to tho articles Numkratiox and Numurk, our decimal 
system of notation is by no means tho only, if even the 
best, system. It doubUess arose from tho fact of man 
possessing ten fingers on which to reckon, and its itnmenso 
antiquity is slmwn by the agreement of all the Indo- 
Germanic or Aryan languages as to the numerals up to 
one hundred inclusive. The Roman figures are but pictures, 
I of tho outstretched finger, Y of the open baud, X tho 
double of y. When the Hindu system (of increasing the 
value of a figure for every placo it was set to the left) came 
to us from the Moors, this increase of value was agreed to 
bo tenfold, and .the new symbol 0 (cipher) for zero had 
to be introduced among us, whence tho word ciphering. 
But it would have been as easy to let the increase be by 
twelves as by tens. The number 123 means 1 multiplied 
twice by 10 (1x10*), added to 2x10, added to 8. It 
might as readily havo been agreed upon to mean 1X 
added to 2x12, added to 8 (making tho number 128 equal 
to what we now call 171). Such a system (dnodecimal 
scale) would necessitate new symbols for 10 and 11. Tho 
divisibility of 12 into half, third, fourth, and sixth without 
remainder would bo undoubtedly most serviccablo if it 
were tlie radix of our scale instead of the awkward 10, 
only divisible by half. Anyone using French and English 
coins will find tho superiority of tho latter for giving 
change neatly. The twelve months of the year (or what 
was thought to be the year) almost brought 12 as a pre¬ 
historic rival to 10, and thus we get the 12 signs of the 
zodiac, the 12 Latin ounces os pturts of the pound (a«), 
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tbo 12 incbcs as parts of the foot to imitate these 
12 months as parts of the year; nay even day Imd its 12 
liours and night its otlier 12. But the persistent haliit of 
counting by the ten lingers prevaih^d, aud of course it is 
now UBclcKS to attempt “to alter the scale. Even the 
observations above, if read for the Hrsl time, will seem 
strange and far-fetched, though a little consideration will 
allow their reasonableness. Onr numerative system being 
then finally fixctl as decimal it seems must absurd tliat we 
should still give ourselves the trouble to reckon 12 pence 
to the sbilling and 20 shillings to the pound, or to endure 
the still greater perplexities of weights and measures. One. 
of the many benefits conferred on tbo French people by the 
Kcvolutloii was the decimalization of their coinage, weights, 
and measures, pro(daimed after long deliberation in 1801. 
In this they hud been preceded by the United States, whoso 
<loUar and cent date from 1786. 

Ill France the Jranc is the unit, and is divided into 
100 centimes, and in the United States the dollar is the 
unit, and is subdivided into lUO cents. The same decimal 
subdivision of money exists in various Kuropeau states; 
and in our own countiy the adoption of the decimal system { 
was for some time under the favourable coiiNidcratioii of | 
the government and the legislatnre, and tlic is^ue of the | 
ttorinor tenth of a pound was looked upon os the forerunner 
of a series of decimal coins. i 

An amnKing illustration of the awkwardness of tlio | 
decimal coinage fur convenient division, ns above suggested, 
is hUII given in the Stale of California, 'i'l'vro tlie old 
Mexican rea/, the eighth of n dollar, popt^^nrly called a 

bit,” is still the current small change, though os a matter 
of fact “bits” have long since disappeared. But although 
tbo Americans have a quarter dollar (25 cents) they have 
no eighth-dollar piece, the nearest approach being the 
dime (10 cents), the tenth of a dollar. Thu Californians 
ngree to lake the dime ns the “bit,” calling it the “ short 
bit,” but if a “ bit” is piud by a quarter dollar (25 cents) 
it is manifest the purchaser, who gets only a dime (10 
cents) in change, bos paid 15 cents or a “long bit.” 
A not unusual trick consists tliereforc in buying a postage 
stamp (5 cents) with a quarter dollar, and of course 
receiving two dimes (10 cents each) in change, which then 
sen'o as two “bits”—a clear gain of tlio postage stamp to 
tho exchanger. 

It was hoped that, the sovereign still remaining the unit, 
the florin, its tenth, w'ould become the next smaller division 
for silver coins, and a now coin the tcntli of a fiorin, tlie 
“cent,” worth about 2id. would probably bo made in 
nickel. The “ mil,” nfcw of a sovereign and of a cent, 
would be worili about jd., and would be the basis of a 
copper coinage of 2 mil pieces (halfpence) and 4 mil pieces 
(ponce). 

Although the ordinary reckoning may appear very easy 
to Englisli bankers, merchants, and clerks who have dovoted 
their whole lives to the practice of figures, still money cal- 
cnlations usually a task of great labour to the thousands 
of retail traders and business men who constitute the vast 
majority of tbo community. 

In the report of the Farliomcntary Committee on the 
subject in 1856, while admitting the general superiority 
of tbo system over the present one, tlioy considered the 
practical difficulties to its speedy adoption were too great 
to justify any sudden compulsory change, but trusted 
efforts would he made to assimilate the two as much as 
possible, with tho view of ultimately making the former 
the basis of our monotaiy transactions. Since then Eng¬ 
land bos made no further move in this matter; but in the 
meantime Germany has taken tlie mark (equal to a shilling) 
with 10 pfennigs (nearly l^d.) as a reformed coinage. The 
(or the Italian lira) is by tbo cunvenrion of 18G5 
correut in France, Italy, Belgium, and Switzerland, to the 
great oonvenicsce of travellers in those countries. It were 


to be desired that the mark and the xhilUnff wore similarly 
intorchangrablo among tho great Toutnuio nations; and 
it is probable that this, rather than retaining the sovereign 
as tho unit, will be the direction of the change which every 
one secs must come. 

Wfiffhta anti A/eamre *,—If the decimal system bo so 
readily applied to our currency, with what greater facility 
may it bo applied to our weiglita and measures, whicli an* 
even more perplexing than money calculations. What is 
tho use, for instantje, of having 16 and 12 oz. to the pound, 
or ft lbs. and 14 lbs. to tlic stone and 112 lbs. to tho 
Imndrt'dweight? exeept to puzzle pj'ople in reckoning, and 
destroy'tbc meaning of a jiound or hundredweiglit. But 
tho decimal system would make a hundredweight 100 lbs., 
and it would give 10 oz. to the pound, and 10 drams 
to tho ounce, and 10 grains to the dram. It would riso 
and fall in all weights and measures by tens. In calcula¬ 
tion there would be no difficulty whatever m reducing any 
number of giains, say 7653, to jmnnds; for by cutting off 
tho last figure you have 765*3, or 765 drams and 3 grains; 
by cutting off another figure yon hare 76*5’8, or 76 oz. 5 
drams and .3 grains; and by cutting off aiiolhor figur<* you 
have 7 lbs. 6 oz. 1) drams and 8 grains. 

A few years ago llioro seemed a probability of this sys¬ 
tem having at least a trial in this country; for in 1864 au 
Act was passed to render pennissive the use of the metric 
system of weights and measures. It enacted that no con¬ 
tract should in future he de<‘med invalid on the ground 
that decimal subdivisions of legal weights and measnres, 
whether metric or otherwise, were used. But tho Act 
has been practically inoperative. 

The metric system derives its name from its foundation 
on tho metre as its basis. The metre is *0000001 of tho 
quadrant of the earth os measured by Delamdub and 
others. This gives tho mcaimro of length. That of sur¬ 
face is the square of 10 metros to a side, called tho aro 
(square dekanietrc). That of c.apucity is tho cube of 
metre to a side, and Is called tbc litre (cubic decimutro). 
That of weight is a cube of water of metre to the 
side (cubic centimetre) at 40® Fahr., its maximum den¬ 
sity, and is calleil a gram (FitdcU fframme). Finally, 
5 grams of silver of a certain liuciicss are coined into 
one franc, the basis of tho coinage. The whole systom 
therefore depends upon tho quadrant of the earth’s surface. 
It onght to be added, liowevcr, that the measure is now 
known to be not quite accurate; consequently, as a matter 
of fact, the metre is no more founded on n fact of nature 
(as it was desired to be) than is our yard. Tho metrio 
system is after all a “standard” system, though ou cxcecd- 
ingly perfect one. 

The following Tables show the values of the principal 
denominations of measnres and weights on the metrio 
system, expressed in the legalized denomiuatiuus of tho 
United Kingdom:— 


MEA8UUKS OF LENGTH. 


Metric Denominations 
and Values. 

Equivalents in Hritlsh 
Denominations. 


Motroa 

Miles. 

Yards. 

Feet 

Inches. 



(6 

376 

0 

11*0 

Myriametro 

10,000 

"(or 

10,986 

0 

11*0 

Kilometre, 

1,000 


1,098 

1 

10*79 

Hectometre 

100 

— 

100 

1 

1*070 

Dckamctre, 

10 


10 

2 

0*7079 

Metre, • 

1 


1 

0 

8*8708 

Decimetre, 


..... 

— 


8*0871 

Centimetre, 

T?nT 



— 

0*3087 

Millimetre, 

nfen 

— 


' 

0*0804 
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MKASUUKS or SUKrACK. 


Metric DpnmniuatloiiB ' Ktiulvnlciits in Britiuh 

andVaiuen. DcnoniinaliunH. 



Kq. Metres. 

' Acres. 

1 

Square Yards 

Hectare, ^ 
lOOarc.s) 

! 

j 

10,000 

(2 

(or 

2,280-3326 

1 1,!)(:()-:J32(> 

Dekaro. ^ 
in ares,) 

1.000 

— 

l,lJ)G-03.33 

Are . . 

1 100 

— 

1 19*6033 

C’cntiare,) 

1 

1 

1 

i-umo 


TMKASITnEH OF TArAt'ITV 


Metric Deiiuininatio 
and VHlttes. 


J''.ijitivfiioiitH in lirilihl) 


Cub. Met. I Duiib. I'ks. (lalti. Qtii. t’intti. 


Kilnlitre, { 
lOOU litres i 
Hectolitre, j 
100 litres,! i 
Dekalitre, |f 
10 litre 
Litre, . 
Decilitre, 
litre,. 
C<'ntilitre, 


too 


litre, 


0*77 

0 0 0 (»77 

— I 0 o i-cov; 

i-7co; 

0*17i;t)77 

0-017(j077 


n I.ICIIITS. 


Metric DeiiiniiitiationK j KixtiivateutR in Untisli 

and ValticR. Denominations. 



1 

Grams. 

CwtK. Stns. Lbs. 

t)7.. 

Drams. 

1 

Millier, . 

1 ,000,000 

19 

5 

6 

9 

15*04 

Quintal, . 

100,000 

1 

7 

10 

pv 

i 

C-304 

Myriagram, 

10 ,000, — 

1 

H 

0 

11*8304 

Kilogram, 

1,000 

1 


*» 

3 

4-3830* 

Hectogram, 

100 

1 

— 

— 

3 

S-I383 

Dekagram, 

10 

1 

__ 

— 

— 

5-6438 

Gram, 

1 

— 




0-504.38 

Decigram, 

■A. 

—— 



— 

0*056438 

Centigram, 

roo' 


—• 

— 

0*0056438 

Milligram, 

ToS.j 

1 1 


■ ' 

•M 

0*00056438 


* Or 15,432*3487 grains. 


DE'CZUB BIUS, PUBLIUS, three consuls of Rome-^ 
p’andfather, father, uud sen—who devoted thcniKclvcs to 
death sueeeHsively for the state, and whose nmnes accord** 
t insly passed into a proverb. Dcrins the Elder was constil 
willi iorqnutiiH in the war with the Lsitins, rt.c. 340. A 
vision showed him that one side should lose its ficeueral 
but gain the victory. Accordingly, acjjuainting his col¬ 
league with Ills design, he rushed upon the enemy’s spears, 
and the clmigo which followed him was so furious that 
Rome won a glorious victory over his body. Dccios the 


second, son of the jireceding, was four thnuK con’^ul. lie 
also at Sentinnin, n.o. 205, solemnly devoted hiinsidf, and 
hill led himself against the hitherto Invincible Gauls with a 
like glorious consequence to his conntiy. Decius the third, 
when consul, li.r. 270, iightiiif^ against Pyrrhus, king of 
Epirus, saeritioed himself in u similar manner. Hut the 
last eiuse is doubtful, unless there were tlicn two of tlie 
sjinic name, as notices of a Publius Decius occur later on. 

DE'CIUS, CAIUS MBSSZUS aUlNTUS TBJk- 
JANUS, tiie Roman einjicmr, was :i general of the Em- 
peror Pliilipjms. He was sent to quell au insuiTCCtion hi the 
army of 24P, but the insiirgenls seized him and 

proeliumed him emperor, os ho asserted, against his will. 


Coin of Dceiiis Trujanns In the Itrltlsh Mnsettm— 
actual size (copper). 

Pliilippus, advancing agaiiisL him, was slain at Verona. 
Decius cliit«^y distingnished himself in his short reign by 
his violent pi'r.'^erution of the Christians. Hu and his son 
fell in nn expedition against the Goths about 251. 

DECXARATION, in biw, fli<! statement of his casit by 
the pbiintifV in an action at law. In this, the first of the 
pleadings iiiaennse, the plaintiiT states the nature of his 
ease, in strict eonfonnily with the 1 i*nor of the writ as 
reg.'^rds the names and unmhors of the parlies and the 
elmracAer in which the plaintifT sues. 

DECLARATION OF INDULGENCE. The [xjwer 
of suspending u statute was claimed by Henry HI., and 
was occuMonally exercised by the later Plantageiiels; but 
it. w*ns not till the Tudors that much evil arasc in this way. 
The Stuarts followed the mischievous practice; and it 
culmiuuted in the celebrated Declaration of Itululgenec by 
Oliurles II., in 1672, suspending no less than forty statutes 
against noncoiiforinists or ri'cusants, by the king's solo 
iuitliurlty, and rc-cslablisbing liberty of public worship—a 
good end gained by the worst of means. Accordingly tlio 
Commons, when they assembled in 1073, 8 top{)cd tlie snp- 
plies until the obnoxious declaration was withdrawn, and 
not content with the king’s immediate compliance they in 
their zeal passed the rigorous Tkst Act. 

Disregarding this stern warning .lames 11. repeated the 
declaration of his brother in 1688 (27th April), ordering 
every clergyman to read it on two Hnndnys. Only four 
obeyed in all Ix>ndon, and hardly more in the country, 
'I’he bishops protested, and seven of them were thrown into 
the Tower, the very sentinels kneeling for their blessing. 
The bishops were tried at the end of June for libel, at 
once acquitted, and by December James was a fugitive 
from his crown and country, never to retnm. The sus¬ 
pending power was expressly annulled in tlio Declaration 
(and Hill) of Rights. 

DECLARATION OF RIGHTS, the basis of the 
liberty at present enjoyed in England, was drawn up by 
Ix)rd Somers in the Convention a.s 6 cmbled by the Prince 
of Orange [See Convention.*1 It was presented to the 
prince and princess at Whitehall on 18th February, 1G8», 
and set forth first the misgovemraent of James 11., his 
abdication, and the power of tlie English people to deter¬ 
mine their rights. These last it briefly recited, condemn¬ 
ing the dispensing power and the snsponding power assumed 
by James, and forbidding for ever the king to levy either 
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soldiers or taxes without the authority of Parliament. 
Justice to all, the ri^bt to petition, and tlie free election 
of members of Parliament were also churned. ’VYillium at 
once accepted the whole frankly in his owm name and in 
his wife's, and they were then proclaimed king and queen. 
Later in the year the declaration was expanded into the 
Pill of Riglits, passing through tho due parliamentary 
etagrs. See BiLh of Rioiits. 

DSCLEN'SZON, a form of the l4atin word dccUnatio^ 
which signifies the various denniuinations of tennination, 
called cases, of which a nunii is suseoptiblo in tliu Latin, 
Creek, and some other languages. Thus, if we take r^g 
as the crude form, and add s, Vc have the nnminativo 
and vocative regs or rex; tlio genitive is reg-is^ the dative 
reg-i^ tho accusative reg-em^ and the ablative rcg~c —all 
an the Biiigulur. 

DBCLZNA'TION. Tliis word when used in astronomy 
denotes one of the two measurements by which it is usual 
to specify tlio positiou of a celestial body on the surface of 
the heavens. It will be understood most readily by refer¬ 
ence to a celestial gh>be, on which is marked the pole and 
tin* equator with various other circles. If a great circle 
be drawn from the jwle to a star, and produced on so as 1o 
inlerecot tho equator, then the arc iKstwecq the star and 
llic equator, when expressed in ungular measure, denotes 
tho declination of tlio star. The doeViuation of any point 
on the equator is, of course, zero. The declination of the 
polo itself is hO**, and for any point lK*tw,*'jn llie polo 
iind the equator tho declination lies lictween and 
To indirutc that an object is in the northcau heinisphoro 
the declination is marked -f-, while — is used for objects 
iji tho southern hemisphere. In the adjoining figure let 

p represent tlie celestial 
|K)le, and A T » tho celes¬ 
tial equator. Draw from 
V an arc of a gnuit circle, 
r s T, passing through s, 
the position of a star on 
the surface of the heavens. 
I^t o be the centre of tho 
earth, then join o s and 
<> T, and tho angle r o a 
is tile duclUuition of the 
ptar. The .ingle P o s ia called the polar distance of 
the star, so that the polar distance is tho complement 
of (he declination. 

Tlie declination of a celestial object is best ascertained 
by measurements made with a Muiiidian Cikclis. As 
tho diurnal motion of the heavens carries tho star or 
other object across tlio field of the telescope the observer 
discs or lowers tho instrument, so that the line in which 
the star moves shall coincide with an horizontal wire 
placed in tho telescope. To cnablo this to be done 
with the necessary accuracy, a mechanical arrangement 
is provided by which the telcscopo can be moved 
with great nicety. After tho star has left the field of 
view tlic graduated circle is read off, and in the better 
class of instruments tho result is recorded to the tenth of 
a second. A single observation of this kind is, however, 
quite inadequate to give us tho declination nf the star. 
We must have the means of pointing tlic telescope to 
fiomc accurately defined spot, so os to give, as it were, a 
eero from which the other measures can be reckoned. 
Take, for example, some standard star; suppose Sirius. 
Then if wo observe Sirius in the way wo have described, 
and if we then observe the other star of which tho declina¬ 
tion is to bo Ascortained, tho difference between the read¬ 
ings of the two circles will be the difference between the 
declination of tho two objects. In making these observa¬ 
tions it most be remembered that the poBitions of the stars 
are affected by refraction, and the observations must bo 
corrected accordingly. This U done in tho following man- 
VOL. IV. 
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nerWlicn Sirius is observed il is elevated by refraction 
to an amount which is nearly proportional to the tangent 
of tho zenith distance. We thus correct tho reading of 
the circle to what it would have been had tho telescope 
been depressed into the position in which it would bavo 
l>ccn directed had we been able to see Sirius witliout tho 
intervention of the atmosphere. The reading for the other 
star must be similarly corn-cted, and it is the differenco 
between their two corn*ctcd readings tliat is the dwiinatioii. 

In the list of standard stars published each year in tho 
Nautical Almanack tlieir declinations throughout the year 
arc {pven with all needful accuracy. By comparison with 
these standard stars we havo the nicans of deducing tlio 
di‘clinations of unknown objects from the observations 
made by the meridian circle. We may, however, mention 
how the declinations of the standard stars are to be found. 

A vessel containing mercury is placed underneath tho 
luoridian circle, so that when tho telescope is pointed 
vertically downwards the r<'flf*ction of tlic horizontal wire 
can be soon by the observer, together with the wivc*iteclf; 
by a slow motion the telescope is moved until the imago 
and the reality coincide, and then tho tolescoiH* must be 
pointed exactly to the iiadin In tliis position tho circles 
arc r(*ad otT, so that wc arc ablo to determine the ap|)arent 
nadir dis-lanco, which is the coinphwncnt of the zenith dis¬ 
tance. Tho declination is then easily found, being merely 
the difference between the latitude and the zenith distance. 

DKCLXNA'TION OF MAGNETIC NEEDLE, 
or Variation of the Magnetic Needle^ is tho aiiglo 
which tlic horizontal ntx'dlo nmkes with the geographical 
meridian of any given place. In other words, tho iiecdio 
does not point true N. and S., and the declination is tho 
angular diffemice between the north imiIc of the earth and 
its magnetic north jiolc at any given place. 

The Chinese w<!rc the earliest observers of the property 
of tho magnet of taming, when poised on its centre, eon- 
tiiiually ill the same direction. In the Dictionary of Hiu- 
tchin tho magnet is described as tlie “ stone by which wo 
give direction to the needle;” and this refers to the date 
A.i». 121, Again, under the dynasty of Tsiii (which, ac¬ 
cording to Duh-ilde, is included between the years aj>. 265 
and 410), the great Dictionary of Boi-wcii-yun-fou says, 
“They hod then ships whose course was directed by tho 
magnetized needle.” 

A passage in the Chinese annals leaves no doubt that 
this people had in very c-arly times observed tho fact of 
the declination of the needle; for it is there stated that 

wlien an iron point is rubls'd with tho loadstone, it 
acquires tho property of showing tlio direction of Die 
south; ncwcrtiieless, it always declines to tho west, and 
is not due souths 

Tho earliest mention of the magnetic declination among 
other than Cbineso writers is in a manuscript known as 
tho Adsigor or Leyden Manuscript (12ljy). This manu¬ 
script has boon the subject of much discussion; its autlicu- 
ticity is still greatly doubted. 

It has been n.Hual among European writers to refer tho 
discovery of tho declination of tho needle to Columbus on 
his first voyage of discovery in 1492; and though this is 
now known not to bo the fact, it appears from various 
printed works and iriaimsoripts that tho dcclinatiou was 
familiarly known very soon afterwards to all tho commer¬ 
cial nations of Europe. What Columbus did undoubtedly 
discover is that the declination varied for different places, 
and was not therefore a constant quantity, as liod been ^ 
supposed. In 1581 Burrough published his “Discourse 
on the Variation of the Compass," in which he states, as 
tho result of numerous observations, that the declination 
at Limehouse was 11** 16' E.; but in 1G33 Glllcbrand, the 
Gresham professor of geometry, found that it only amounted 
to 4® 6' E. Careful observations subsequently made have 
shown that the declination is eoutinually changing, though 

2D 
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not with a tniiform angular Tariation. In lx)ndon, about 
tlie year l(i57, it wan zero, or the magnetic coincided with 
tbo geographical meridian; and from that time the uortb- 
em extremity of the ncedio ha» declined towards tlio west. 
In tlie year 181C Lieutenant-Colonel Sabine determined 
tlio declination to be 24^ 30' W., whicli was its maximum. 
Erom this it diminislicd till in 1881 its wesU'rly deviation 
was only 18° 33', and in 1888 at the samo rate it will bo 
but 17° 40'. In 1880 the declination was os follows for 
the places named:—Cape Town, 30° 2' W.; Ixindon, 18“ 
40' W.; Paris, 16° 45'W.; Ucrlin, 11° 30'W.; St. Peters¬ 
burg, 0 ° 40' W.; lhx)thla Felix, 0 °; Mexico, 7° 55^ E.; 
Sydney, 0° 30' E. The declination varies a little, both to 
cast and west, daily from its mean position. 

Throughout tbo northern hcmispbcrc the needio attains 
its maximum easterly vaiiation from the mean declination 
(the declination being always westerly, it is to be remem¬ 
bered) between eight and nine in the inoniing; it moves 
westerly till half-past one in the ufti^niuoii, when it attains 
its westerly maximum. It then returns eastward again till 
the evening, after which a sliglit westerly motion succeeds; 
and this is finally fullowcd by a return easterly during the 
night, which continues till after eight the next morning, when 
it is found to be nearly the same ns it w'as twenty-four 
hours before. 

The magnetic needle is subject to sudden and extra¬ 
ordinary movements, which have been designated by M. 
Humboldt magnetic stonns. Tlie needio then traverses, 
with a tremulous motion, sovernl degrees on each side of 
its mean place. 'Jliis perturbation is often perceived 
simultaneously over tracts of hwd and sen to the extent of 
thuuKands of miles; or it is propagated gradually in short 
intervals of time in every direction over the surface of the 
earth. One of tlie most romarkable of iliese storms is that 
which was observed 25tb September, 1841, at tlie same 
time at Toronto in Caiuulii, at Prague in Europe, at tbo 
Cape of Good Hope, ut Macao, and in Van Diemen's Land. 
Sec also Compass and Inolination or tuk Needle. 

DSCOC'TZOKS are formed by subjecting tbo liarder 
ports of plants, which are not easily penetrated by li(|uids, 
or are insoluble in water of a low temperature, to the pro¬ 
cess of boiling, generally in water, but sometimes in oil. 
liy tills me.'ius much of the substance is dissolved, and the 
active principles of the plant 01*0 imbibed hy the fluid, 
which is then used uiediciiudly, either internally or ex¬ 
ternally. This method of cxtracliiig the medicinal pro- 
perLies of plants is inadmissible when tbeir powers depend 
upon any aromatic or volatile ]>rinciplu, such as osscntial 
oils, which are dissipated by the high temperature. In 
nmuy other instimccs this process is not only unnecessary, 
but injurious If employed when infusion is sufiieient. Cold 
water only is sometimes used for the purpose of infusion. 
The heat is apt to destroy the very principlcK which ore 
desired to be obtained in many coses, and this process is 
most suitable to those Bubstanccs which arc both nutritious 
and medicinal, such as Iceland moss. Many principles 
which are dissolved by the water at a boiling temperature 
are deposited by it on cooling, on W’liicli accuiunt tlie liquid 
should always be strained while hot, and the contents of 
the buttle shaken up biifore each dose bi' ]K)urcd out. Aro¬ 
matic liquids arc frequently added to the fluid after it is 
strained, or the aromatic substance may be placed at the 
bottom of the vessel into which the hot decoction is strained, 
and, after lieing allowed to infuse for a few hours, may 
then bo applied to the use intended. 

DBCOBIPOSZ'TZON. the n^solntion, cither spontane¬ 
ous or artificial, of a chciuicul body Into its elements. See 
AKTIflKPTICS. 

DBC'ORATED 8TVUE, in architecture, is the 
middle of tlio three great Gothic styles. It was the outcome 
of the “ Early English,” and tlie predecessor of the “ Per- 
peudicularand its chief period maybe roughly stated 


at from 1275 to 1375. By many it is considerod as tho* 
“fine flower” of Gothic. Several examples are given iiv 
the Plates to Enolisii Cathedral Arcuitecture, to- 
which article the reader is referred for further details. 

DECRKE. DSCHB'TAIA The term decree (Lat. 
decretuTn) denotes a decision or order, by a competent 
power or magistrate, by wiiich some disputed point of 
judicial inquiry is determined. The term is of Human 
origin. It is used in England to exjircss a judgment of 
the Court of Chancery. 

'Ihe decrees of the pope are called Decretat.s; they 
are decisions in matters of ecclesiastical law. TJio de¬ 
crees of the popes retained their authority as law till the four¬ 
teenth century, when the power of the lioly see began to 
decline. From the fifth century tho decretals of the 
have been collected, and there are several collections of 
them. These may bo considered as preparatory to iJmt 
of Gratiaii. Pope Gregory IX. caused a very fonums 
collection to be made, which was published in 123-1, and 
forms the basis of tho Roman Canon Law. 
DXDZCA'TION. 8 co Conseciution. 

DBS. See CiiESitiuic, ABEUDRENSitntE. 

DBED, on instrumuiit in writing or print, upon paper 
or parcliment, duly sealed and delivered. Tlie name for 
a deed in tho I^w French of Littleton and otbci*s isjait — 
that i»,Jactum^n tiling done, of which deed is the transla¬ 
tion. Deeds are of two kinds—indented and poll. A deed 
indented is called an indentnre, and lias a waving line cut 
teeth-huihiun on ono of tho edges of tho material upon 
which it is written, usually the tup edge, and when tlio 
deed consists of mure sheets than ono, on the first sheet 
only. The term indenture implies that riio deed is of tw'o 
parts—tliat is, two parts or copies exactly alike—and that 
tho two parts were divided by the line in order to aflbrd 
additional means of autlientieation; but except in the cases 
of leases tliere ore seldom mure parts than one. 

A tieod pull is cut even, or polled at the edges, .and is 
usually of one part only—tliat is, the deed of one party, or 
of several parties of the same part. The form cummciiceri 
in the mode of a declaration—** Know ail men hy Mh'so 
presents llmt,” &c. The form of an indenture is, “ Tliis 
indenture mado,”&c., between (here tho parties to the deed 
are named), then the date, the recitals, the o])crative ]mrf, 
and tho covenants, winding up with the b^stutum. A deed, 
to be in all respects absolute and irrevocable, must bo 
founded on a valuable or good consideration, and not on 
fraud or coUuHion to deceive creditors or purchasers. 

Previous to its execution the deed should be read if any 
of the parties to the deed n^quire it. The modern mudo 
of executing deeds is by signing, sealing, mid deliviTy. 
Signing is not essential to tlie validity of a deed, unless 
specially made so. os in tho case of deeds under powers; 
but scaling is absolutely necessary; this is tho most 
ancient mode of authentication, and has been in use from 
tho cai’liest tinges. At present tho seal is no real soenrity 
Against fraud, for any impression upon wax or other sub¬ 
stance employed is suificient. Tbo last essential to tho 
due execution of a deed is delivery, except in the case of 
a corporation, where sealiug hy tho common seal has tho 
eflect of delivery. The usual manner of delivering a deed 
is for the executing party to say—“ I deliver this as iny 
act and deed.” The delivery means that the person whoso 
deed (act) the instrument is to bo, and who is to bo bound 
by it, delivers it to tho person who is to receive some bene¬ 
fit from tills deed, or to some person acting for him, and 
thereby declares that tho act is complete. All tho parties 
whose (h'ed (act) the instrument is to bo must deliver it as 
their deed. A deed may also bo delivered os an escrow-— 
Le. to a third person to keep till something is done by the 
grantee. When tho condition is performed the deed be¬ 
comes clTuctual. A deed, generally speaking, takes efieot 
from the delivery, but when a reference is mode to a date- 
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for the purpose of computlnj; time, tbo computation will bo 
mftdo from the day the instrument bears date. Enrolment 
of deeds for charitable parposcs is necessary, and registra- 
ti<m is required whero landed property in Yorkshire and 
^liddlescx is dealt with; and the revenue laws liave imposed 
certain stamps upon every description of deeds, except 
whore ships arc transferred, tbo absence of which prevents 
them from being admissible in evidence. Stumps, however, 
can be impressed at any time, on payment of a fine of £ 10 . 

After execution a deed may become void by erustirc, 
Interlineation, or other alteration in any part by the maker 
of tbo deed, or in any material part by a stranger; but, 
generally speaking, such alterations will bo presumed to 
havo been inado before the execution, if nutliing appear to 
tho contrary, or there bo no cansi; to suspect that it has 
been done in a clandestiue manner. A grantee may also 
(iischuni the grant or disagree thereto, and a deed may bo 
destroyed or cancelled; but such destruction or cancellation 
will not revest tho thing granted in the grantor, though all 
obligations estabUslied by tho deed between the parties will 
l>u put an end to. If the deed has transferred property 
tho property continues transferred, just ns if tbo deed 
existed, unlU another deed of equal solemnity retransfers 
it. In the cose of a bond, which is a deed by which a iiiuu 
binds liimsclf, his heirs, executors, and administrators to 
})ny a certain snm of money to another at a time named, 
or to do ur not to do some specified act by a certain time, 
length of time waa formerly no legal bar to an action upon 
it, yet it was a ground for a jury presuming that It liad 
been satisfied. * 

111 Scotland n deed maybe defined ns a legal instrument 
dnly signed and delivered. Scaling is nut required or 
used, except in deeds emanating from tlio crown or a <;or- 
]>omtion aggregate, but signing is os essential oh sealing is 
in England. Scotch deeds are cither attested or holograph. 
In attested dci^ds tho signature of tho grantor is attested 
by the signatures of two witnesses, wlio either see him sign 
or hear him acknowledge his signature. When the grantor 
cannot write, a notary or jnsf ico of peace must sign for liim 
(see 37 & 38 Viet. c. 94, s. 38). Attested deeds con¬ 
clude with a formal clause containing tho number of pages, 
tho time and place of execution, tho names and designations 
<jf tho witnesses, and arufereucc to any corrections, erasures, 
or the like that appear on the deed. All such if not so 
referred to will bo lield to have been made subsequent to 
execution, and may prove fatal to the validity of the deed. 
Holograph deeds are those which aru not only subsenbed 
by the grantor, bnt are in his own handwriting. They do 
not require attestation by witnesses; but they do not prove 
their own dates, and after twenty yciirs their validity can 
only be proved by tho writ or oatli of tho grantor. In last 
wills a clergyman may supply tbo place of n notary or 
justice of peace, l^roper mercantile writings, such os bills, 
orders, and guarantees, require nothing beyond tho genuine 
signature of the party. For valid delivery no ])articular 
cereuiony is required. In many coses it is presumed—e.y. 
where the deed is In tho hands of tho grantee or of a 
neutral person, or in a public register. lu some cases it is 
uunecessaiy, as in mutual contracts, in wills, and wherever 
the grantor has an interest in detaining tho deed. All deeds 
may bo registered for preservation; B<imo— e.ff, conveyances 
of real property—require registration for validity; many 
contain a consent to registration for execution, and these 
when duly registered maybe enforced without action. This 
system of registration renders questions of delivery and 
custody of comparatiroly rare occurrence. 

DISER (Cervidse) is a family of that group of the 
Artiodactyle Ungnlata known as Ruminants. They are 
distingnished principally by the presence of deciduous solid 
branching horns in the male, the females, except in the 
case of the reindeer, being hornless. In the genus Hydro- 
potcSf.eonttuning tho Watcr-deer of China, the horns ore 


entirely absent. The Hornless Musk-deer (^Toschus) is 
now considered as the typo of a distinct family, ^loschida;. 

The horns, or rather antlers, of tho deer tribe are lost 
and renewed annually, increasing in size and in the nnm- 
ber of their branches at each renewal, until a certain 
period. They are res|)ectiveJy seated u]>on an osseous pe¬ 
duncle or elevated base rising from each frontal bone, at its 
central point of ossification. Tliese peduncles are enveloped 
in skin. It is not niitil tfie beginning of tho second year 
that the first pair of lionis begin to make their appearance. 
At this cjHM'h a new process commences; tho skin en¬ 
veloping tho peduncles swells, its arteries enlarge, tides of 
blood rush to the head, and tho whole system experiences 
a fresh stimulus. Tl>o horns are now budding, for on tbo 
top of tlu^o peduncles the arteries arc depositing layers of 
osseous matter, jiarticlc by particle, with great rapidity; 
ns they increase tlio skin increases in uu equal ratio, still 
covering tbo budding antlers, and continues so to do until 
tlioy have acquired their due development and solidity. 
This skin is a tissue of bloodvessels, and iliu courses of 
the largo arteries from the liead tn tho very extremity of 
the horns are imprinted on the latter in long furrows, 
which aru never obliterated. In ordinary lungnago tho 
skin investing tbo antlers is tumicd velvet, being covered 
with a pile of fine clo.s(i short hair. Suppose the antlers of 
the young dnT now duly grown, and still invested with 
this vnsculoi' tissue, hnt the process is not yet completed. 
While this tender velvet remains, the deer can make no 
uhe of his duly acquired weapons, which arc: destined to 
hear tho brunt of many a conflict with his compeers; it 
must therefore he nunoved, hut without giving a sadden 
check to tlifi current of blood rolling through this extent 
of skin, lest, by directing the lido to tbo brmn or somo 
internal organ, death be the result. The process then is 
this:—As soon ns tho antlers arc complete (according to 
the age of tbo individual) tho arteries at their base, where 
they join tho permanent footstalk (always covered with 
skin), lH>gIn to deposit around it a burr or rough ring of 
bone, with notches ibrough wliich the great arteries still 
pass. Gradually, hcjwcver, tho diameter of these openings 
is contracted by the deposition of additional matter, till at 
length tho great arteries .m* compressed as by a ligature, 
and tho circulation is effectually siojipud. Tho velvet now 
dies for want of the vital fluid; it shrivels, dries, and 
p(‘els off in shreds, and the animal assists in getting rid of 
it by rubbing bis antlers against trees. They are now 
firm, hard, and wliito, mid tho stag bears them proudly, 
and brandishes tliem in defi.auce of lus rivals. From the 
burr upwards these antlers ore now no longer part and 
parcel of tho system; they arc extraneous, and held only 
by their mechanical conlhmity with tlio footstalk on 
which tliey were placed; hence their deciduous character, 
fur it is a vital law that the system shall throw off all 
parts no longer intrinsically entering into tho intogrity of 
the whole. A process of absorption soon begins to take 
place just beneath tho burr, removing ptarticle after par¬ 
ticle, till at length tlic antlers are separated, and fall by 
their own weight or by the slightest touch, leaving the 
living end ef tlio footstalk exposed and slightly ble^iug. 
This is immediately covered with a polliclo of skin, wliich 
soon tlucktms, ami all is w<dl. Tho return of spring brings 
with it a renewal of the whole process, and another pair of 
antlers branch forth. Tho common stag begins to acquire 
his antlers in tho spring, and loses them early on tho 
approach of the succeeding spring. Ills first autlcrq.^ 
(second spring) arc straight, small, and simple; ho is now 
termed a brocket, Tlie next pair arc larger, and have a 
hrow-antlcr directed foiwards finm tho main stem, some¬ 
times with one or two small branches above. The third 
pair have two forward Btein-hranches besides the brow- 
antlcrs, and one or two snags at the top. Tho fourth pair 
have the brow and stem antlers hicrcased, and still more 
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Bna"s, The ftftli ami sixth pairs exhibit still greater de- 
\ehipment8, and an increase in tlie tiuinber of snags. Any 
disturbance iu the Kysiciii, and especially castration^ pro¬ 
duces a corresponding deterlonitiun in the form of the 
horns, distorts tlieiii, or cbccks their development.” 

The annexed cut shows the development of the horns 
of the Red Deer (CVr/»i<j» elttphui). The lettfif rof»‘renccs 
respectively indicate several stages of development follow¬ 
ing upon that of the second year, iu wliich the horn has 
the form of it siinphi uiilir:uu*lH*«l stem, «. 

The Oervidaj in general arc famisiied with lachrymal 
fciimses or “tear-pits.” With respect to iliese siimHcK or 
fissures Mow the eyes, in so many lK)th of the deer and 
iintclopes, wc may remark that tlicir use is not delinitely 
tnidersiood. They have no eoinmiinieation with tho nasal 
passages, and have ixitiiing to do with respiration. Thi-y 
secrete a peculiar nnetnons finid, exuding more abundantly 
at certain st'asons than nt others, when their edges become 
very tumid, and aic incajmble of being closed togetlier as 
ut other tiiiicH. Iu wjveral Kpecies they arc peatly de- 
Ye]c»])ed. In most species of Curvidm the muzzle is small, 
flat, and nuked ; in Koine, however, as the elk and reindeer, 
it is large and liairy. 'J*he females Imve four teats. The 
ears are moderate, the tail short, the figure compact, and 
the limbs slender, but vigorous. 

Tlie animals of this natural family, so celebrated for 
their bentily and speinl. are spreml very extensively, eaeli 
quarter of tho globe having Its own sjiccies. To this uni¬ 



versality of distvibutitm there arc certain exceptions. None 
inhabit Austndia, and none have liccn discovered in tho 
southern uud oontral regions of Africa. Hills of moderate 
elevation, wide plains and forests, uro the localilies to 
which the Cenddm give preference. None inlialnt tho 
peaked ridges of the utnuntuiu top, where the diamois finds 
a congoniul abode. 'J'ljcy delight in a w'ide range of coun¬ 
try, and trust to their swiftness for safety, until driven to 
despair. Most herd together iu troops—few live singly. 

P'onnl 7Iecr.—Tho remains of deer are sufBciently 
numerous in beds of tho third period of the Tertiary Bcrios 
and in caverns. Thus in tho cavern of Kirkdalc Dr. Buek- 
land found evidences of at least three species, tho siriallcst 
being nearly of the size and fonn of the fallow-deer, another 
rqualling the red-doer, and a third of very large stature. 
Iiemuins of deer occur in the fossillferous cavei’ns of Ger¬ 
many, with the bnnc.s of the liyccna and rhinoceros. 

In tho peat nnd marl of Ireland and the Isle of Man are 
found, often in abundance, the bones of the so-called Irish 
Elk (Meoaokiioh). While in Europe the Cervidro date 
from tlie Miocene, they arc not found in America (with 
^)iit one exception) till the Pleistocene epoch. Accordingly 
they ore regarded os having spread into America from the 
Old World at a comparatively recent date. 

Tho following are some of the more remarkable species, 
which will be noticed under their respective headings 
Axis, linocKET, Elk, Fallow-Deek, Mustjac, Kein- 
DEEB, Roebuck, Stag, Waimti. 


Tin* Elk jmlnuituf) and the Reindeer {CcTm$ 

tarnndn^ aro figunsd in Plate Dekb. 

DESR-STALKXNO is generally tho sport of man* 
muvring with a deer fur the purjroBO of shouting it w'itli a 
rifle. It Is carried to n gieat extent in tho Highlands of 
Scotland, hut requires c4)nsidcrablo tact and skill. Tho 
usual plan is to pmeure an experienced guide, upon wlmso 
ability and acquaintance with every part of tho deer forest 
ilie bucuoss of the sportsman greatly depends. Attirn<l in 
a dress as near as possible tlm colour of tho ground, ac¬ 
companied by a d<*er-houud, and tho sportsman armed w’ith 
a rifle which has previously been well tested at various 
distauci‘8, tbo two set out for the haunts of the giimi*. 
The deer being gifted with a very keen scent, and prone 
to take alarm at the slightest souud, it is ncrc.ssary to 
proceed with extreme caution, and be prepared to stand 
the fatigue of walking, crouching (sometimes in water), 
crawling, and very often odvauciiig on tho back, feet first. 
A good deer-stalker should also be a peiuoii of unlimited 
patience under the most frying and provoking circum- 
HtanccH. Deer, wlicn disturiied, usually look for tin; cansif 
IIS proceeding from the low grounds, nnd tho general plan 
with sportsmen is therefore t«i conic on them, whenever 
the wind is in their favour, from above. It is then lliat 
they have to jiro(5ei‘d on their bock, feet foremost, vesting 
on the elbow and drawing the body forward by the lieeh. 
He iimst be particularly careful not to allow himself to U'. 
noticed, or moke the least noise during his stealthy ad¬ 
vance. lie generally endeavours to post himself behind 
lumc knoll or *rnck, whence he can toko sure aim ut tlic 
Host vital part, just behind the shoulder. If mortally liit, 
the animal will sometimes liound away for 10 or 20 yards 
and then drop dead; but if not mortally wounded it will 
endeavour to follow the retreating licrd, nnd it is then that 
the hound hetoimcs useful. On some oceasiouH, when there 
arc several sportsmen, nnd where the nature of the ground 
is such that dcor-stalkiiig under orduiary circumstances 
cannot be successfully pursued, men ore employed to drive 
tbe deer towards cert^n {losses behind which the shooters 
are previously concealed. The scene as tho frightened 
animals rush through tlie fatal pass, after some of tlicir 
companions liavo been shot, is very grand and exciting, 
and is enough to try the nerves of the sportsman, even 
those of the in(^t experienced stalkers. 

DEXR-STEAUNO. The penalty for tliis offence, if 
committed in unincloscd land, is a penalty not exceeding 
X60; and if from an “ inclosed part of a park, chase, nr other 
inclosurc,” the offender is to be deemed guilty of feluny 
and punished in tlie some manner ns in tlie cose of siiiqilc 
larceny. The second offenco in every case Is to bo cov.- 
sidcred felony. A person found in the possession of veni¬ 
son, or any snares or engines for taking deer, and not 
being able to give a fiatisfactory account of tho same, is 
liable to a penalty not exceeding £20. In Scotland 
breaking into a deer-park and shooting a deer is punish¬ 
able as theft. ■ 

BETAMA'TXOK is tho speaking slanderous words 
about a person. The injured party may bring an action to 
recover damages; but to enable him to succeed it is neces¬ 
sary that tho words should contmn an express imputation 
of some crime or misdemeanour which would make him 
liable to punishment, or if tbe words are not actionable iu 
theinselvoB, some spodol damage should be proved to havo 
resulted from them to tho plamtiff. 

There ore certain cases, however, where words are 
spoken of a tradesman or professional person iu the way 
of his trade or profession, as that a tradesman is insol¬ 
vent, or that an attorney deserves to be struck off the roll, 
in which the plaintiff, by reason of tlie ebaractor he fills, 
may recover damages. In giving a certificato of character 
of a servant, if a master be maliciously disposed and know¬ 
ingly states what is nntmo, tbe servant may bring an action 
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ni^Ainst him fur defamation of nlmractcr. Dornmation 
Is also pnnisbablo in cerlaln cases by indictment and 
criminal information. Where tho slandcrons matter is 
spoken of a peer^ tho oifancu is termed gcandalnm tnaffrta- 
tum^ and is punishnblo by ynriouM statutes; but this mode 
of proccedin" may be said to bo obsolete. 

in Scotland the law of dofaniatiou differs little if at 
nil from that of England. 11 may be noticed, however, that 
tho procedure by indictment is now in disasc, except 
when in England the oOeuce would amount to acandalum 
nuif/nah/nu 

DEFEA'SANCB (from tho French verb defeurCy to 
make void) is on instrument which counteracts the force 
or operation of aome other deed, estate, or interest, upon 
tho performance of certain conditions. Defeasances are 
i>f two kinds, the one applicable to freehold estates, the 
other to terms of years and executory estates, and to re- 
e(ignizunci‘s, lK)nds, and other 0 x 00111017 intei'csts. The 
former must be a collateral deed made at the same time 
with that to be defeated, and forming part of tlio same 
transaction. In this manner mortgages w<to formerly 
made, the Tiiortgagor enfeoffing tlie mortgagee, and nt the 
same time exeenting a deed of defeasance. Defeasances are 
now rarely used as applicable to titles, it being much butter 
to mako tho conditions appiireiit on the d<'cd itself. 

Tlmiigh the word i/r^/J'Ojrawce is not now used in Scotland 
the legal instrument is well known und<T the name of 
bark bond. It is oft^m used to create ^lortgagca or 
trusts in ridatlon to real projierty, when it is desired to 
make the mortgngee or the trustee a]>peaifus tho absolute 
])roprictor. 

DEFSNBBR OF THF FAITH, a title conferred 
on Henry Vlll. by Fopo Leo X. in for the vigour 

of his orthodoxy, esjMicially as exhibited in his writings 
against ^lartin Luther. When Henry espoused the cause 
of tile Kefommtion and suppressed Uio religious bouses, 
tho pope not only recalled the title but dejaised him. 
FarlUment, however, confirmed the title by 36 Henry 
Vlll. c. 3, and it has ever sinee been used by tho Eng¬ 
lish sovereigns. Upon the sovereigns of Spain and Franco 
r«Mpectively tlio corresponding titles conlcired wei’e “Most 
t'afliolie” and “Most Christian.” 

DISFUiA'DlNG is that part of fortifiealinii the objf'ct 
of which is to determine (when the intended work would 
Isi eumnianded by eminences within the range of fire-arms) 
the directions or heights of the lines of rampart or parapet, 
su that tho interior of the work may not bo incommodcil 
by a fire directed to it from such eminences. 

'riio plan of a work which is open towards the rear being 
given, if it bo required to delentiino the heights of a ram¬ 
part or parapet in difibrent places, so that the interior may 
be protected from the fire of the enemy on a commanding 
eminence, beyond, tlio relative heighu of the principal 
noqualitles of the groimd with respect to some liurizuntol 
plaue, technically called the plane of e.omparisou (which 
generally passes through the highest or tho lowest point), 
must bo found by the spirit level. But unless the work is 
of very great importance, the elevations of tho parapets 
above the ground are generally determined by tho eye 
thus :'~Fickcts are ]dauted in convenient places, cbiclly 
at the angles of the intended work (tho plan of which has 
been already traced 011 the ground), and on tho summit of 
tho commanding eminence, tlio picket in this place being 
about 8 feet high. Tho visual rays being supposed to pre 
coed from the top of this picket to two or more points, 
which must be also 8 feet above the gronnd, in rear of the 
work, tho intersections of tliese rays with the pickets planted 
on the magistral or ground lino of tho work will show the 
heights to which the parapet is to bo raised at those places 
in order that the intt^rior may be cScctually protected. 

A similar process is employed when it is required to 
protect the defenders of any post which is quitu surronnded 


by a parapet from the fire of the enemy on commanding 
eminences both in front and rear; in which case it is fre^ 
queiitly necessary to raise in tho interior of the work a 
mass of earth, which is culled a traverse or a parados, 
according to its situation. 

DBFZNX'TZON (Lat defnirey to mark out a laiundarv) 
is the process of stating tho exact meaning of a word by 
means of other words. In a wider sense it is the com¬ 
plete and orderly statement of the contents of a notion. 
Aristotle calls definition tho exact knowledge (jpwrUmoa') 
of a substance. Opposite views ore to be found in Hegel, 
who merges definition in tho dialectical genesis of tb** 
notion; and Mill, who maintains that definition is merely 
the meaning of names, and not of things. All names, even 
thoso denoting a single abstract quality, which have u 
meaning may therefore bo defined, if not from their con¬ 
tent or connotation, then from their causes. Definition 
obrioDsly merges into exposition, description, and explana¬ 
tion; while its main faults arc too great width or narrow¬ 
ness, redundancy, tautology, figurative expression, or mere 
negations, or reference to subordinate notions. 

DEFOE, DAKIEL, the sou of •TamcH Foe, was bom 
in London in IGfil. His father was a dissenter, and 
Daniel was educated nt a disisenting academy in Newing¬ 
ton Gn^ai. Defoe, as he styled hiiiiself (probably simply 
D. Foe at first), appeared as an author in JG 88 , when ho 
j)tiblished a political pamphlet on the war then being 
curried on between the Austrians and tho Turks; and two 
years afterwards his zeal for the inaiutcnnnco of Frotestant- 
ism induced him to join tho Duke of Monmouth, but ho 
liad the good fortune to escape the fate that numbers of 
his eompaiilons snfTered. Defoe was for some years en¬ 
gaged in trade, first as a hose-factor and w'ool dealer, and 
then on the hanks of the Thames, in tho neighbourhood of 
Tilbury Fort, in the manafacturn of brick and pantiles, 
which until then had always been imported from Holland. 
His ofTorts in trade, however, were not successful; he 
became a bankrupt, but by most honourable exertions 
ultimately satisfied all his emditurs. In the beginning of 
1700 bo pnblislied tho “'rmc-bom Englishman,” still a 
favourite ])ocm, which so pleased King William that ho 
admitted the autlior to an audicnco, and bestowed on him 
tho mure substantial rrw'ard of a present of money. Soon 
after the accession of Anne he published a bitterly ironical 
pamphlet, called “The Shortest Way with tho Dissenters,” 
whiclt gave oifcnco to many jiowcrrul bodies in the state. 
The high clmrch Jiarty, at first frantic with delight, when 
they f<iund out that they had been tricked, resented it as 
a libel; tho dissenters considered ilia author Kerions, so 
that he had the harniliation of explaining hU jest be¬ 
fore his own friends would acknowledge liim; tho House 
of CoinmoiiH (on 25th February, 1702-3) ordered tho 
pamphlet to bo burned by tho common hangman; and tho 
secretary of state offered n reward of i)50 for his appre¬ 
hension, describing him as a middle-sized spare man, about 
forty years old, of abnmm complexion, and dark-brown hair, 
but wearing a wig, with a hooked nose, a sharp chin, gray 
eyes, and a largo mole near his mouth. lie was shortly 
after caught, fined, pilloried, and imprisoned. “Thus,” 
says lio, “ was I a second time mined, for by this affair I 
lost above X360O.” After ho had been a prisoner for more 
than a year ho was released, and in L706 ho was recom¬ 
mended by Lord G<Hlolphin to the queen as a fit and projier 
person to send to Scotland to promote tho Union; and for 
ids services in this mission bo had a pension for a shoi^ 
time. Ills polilicol writings again got him into difficul¬ 
ties; for the. publication of twD pnjiers, one entitled “ Wliat 
if tho Queen should Die ? ” the other called “ What if tho 
Pretender should Como? ” he was fined £800, and, in de¬ 
fault of payment, again committed to Newgale. His second 
was not so long as Ids first imprisonment; ho was liberated 
by the qm'eii in November, 1713. 
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In 1715 lio put forth the first part of his Immitftblo 
Advcntorcs of Bobizison Crusoe.*' The great success of 
tbc first Induced him to write n second and a third part, 
each of which had less merit than its predecessor. The 
Adventures of Captain Singleton,” Tlie Fortunes of Moll 
Flanders,” The History (jf Colonel Jack,” “ The Fortu¬ 
nate Mistress," “njc Memoirs of a Cavidier,” and “The 
History of the ri'iguc,” were among the most popular of 
his works that succeeded “Robinson Crusoe;” but these 
form only a small portion of his writings, as 250 separate 
works, not counting small sheets, are known to he from 
his pen. He was one of the most prolific of writci*s. He 
was always eawieatly striring for truth, and justice, and 
lilicrty; and by consequence, in those hot party times he 
frt?qucntly was out of favour willi both sides at once. 
Towards the close of his life Defoe deliberately undertook 
the editing of a Tory .Tucohitn c>rgan, MUCs Journal^ pi*o- 
fcssitig to have changed his principles, but his real motive 
being to “ take the sting out of It,” and while it was still 
In appearance the same, quietly to weaken its Inilucncc and 
suppress much of its treasonable inat<*rial. Such tactics 
sccm to ns reprehensible, and even in Defoe's time could 
hardly bo defended. Tlieru is no doubt Hint, however un¬ 
worthy in tl»is instance his w'capon, Dtjfoe did yeoman's ser¬ 
vice all his life In the cause of liherty. In 18(>4 six letters, 
all in Defoe’s handwriting and bearing his signature, were 
found in the State I'ajsjr Otlice, and they reveal the curious 
fact that during the wdioh* of the remaining sixteen years 
of ids life, which Defoe is snpjiosed to have B)>cut in 
litcvjvry retirement, he was, in fart, unceasingly engaged 
in politics, and during most of that period held an appoint¬ 
ment of considuraldc emolument under successive AVhlg 
ministries, although still professing Tory principles. TJiis 
strange. inattiT is fully described in a very intcri'Slijig work 
entitled “Daniel Dcfuc; his Life and Recently Discovered 
Writings, extending from 1710 to 1729,” by William 
Leo (Loudon, iK09). 

Defoe's last important work was a witire, begun thirty 
years lioforu, calltHl “Tlie Abuse of the Marriage Red,” 
which, unpromising as its title is, yet nevertheless is a 
spirited and interesting performance, with an excellent 
moral feeling. He pathetically appciils to “ that .Tndge be¬ 
fore whom ho is so soon to apptMir” as to the purity of Ids 
intentions. Tins w'as published in 1727. He was attacked 
by gout and stone, and by creditors more reltmtless still; 
be was tlirown into prison for debt, but managed to get 
free, to die very ndscrably, alone mul in hiding, and cheated 
out of his property by his son. He died in 1731, mul 
was hnried in Runliill Fields biuyiug-ground. 

DXQRSXU 1. The degree of an equaticjn, in algebra, Is 
the highest power expressed of tbc unknown quantity in 
the equation. Thus a;®-{-2a*y=.2 is an equation of the 
second degree (x being tlie unknown qiumtity); a;^=-:.3 
Is an C(piatiou of iho third degree, &v, 

2 . The standing of studenlsat the universities hasalwnys 

been marked by their gradm or degrees, 'flic term dcgri'e 
iKiw usually includes the dijdonia conferring the degree. 
The value of a degret? depends, of course, on the strictness 
of the examination neccssaiy to gain it. Degrees ims 
granted in arts, in seieiiee, in lileratun-, in law, in medicine 
and surgery, in inusic, and in divinity, by the nniversities 
[see Auts, DKCiUi<u%s but the whole list would 

Jiardly be found at any university. No English university 
gives tlio degree of TluD. (doctor of philosojjhy), so dis- 
^rtslltud by Uio shorn foreign diplomas. Much nunoyance, 
and even worse, is often caused by “bo;;ns” degn-es, os 
Americans call them, fi'om self-styled universities in tlie 
I'nitcd States. The false M.A.’s arc numcious, and even 
bogus M.D.’s are or were readily bo found. Th<? 
inedical Acts most fortunately now' prevent tliese latter 
from practising. 

3. For the measurement <jf angles and inany other useful 


purposes a circle is divided into 860 ports, called de¬ 
grees. Hence an angle of 45° (which is the usual way 
of w'riting 45 degrees) means an angle whoso legs are 
separated by ^ of a circle, tlis^. is, by one-eighlli of its 
circumference. Hence the earth itself and the apparent 
globe of the sky are regarded os spheres, and divided into 
degrees by 180 great circleR passing through the poles, and 
giving the meridians of longitude, the first meridian, 
according to English astronomers, being that passing 
through Greenwich. Instead of reckoning from 1 to 
3(;(), liuwcver, it is found better to call the first meridian 
0 , and to rrxkon both eastward and w’estward till the 
other half of the great circle giving 0 is reached; this, 
tlierefon.*, will be 180. Lon^tnde 30° E. means, therefore, 
30 degrees to the e.ostw.ard of Greenwich; longitude 30“ 
W. means a point GO® to the west of the first point, and 
30“ W. from Greenwich. Also, starting from the equator 
tho earth and tlie heavens aro divided into 360 degrees 
in the Kfimc w'ay, by parallel circles dimiiUHliing fn)ni 
the great circle of the equator to the points at the poles. 
The w'hole. of a paralh*! circle of latitude being reekont*d at 
the same figure, it follows that w'c need not gcj higher than 
DO", this being the latitude, of the poles (90° N. and 90" 
S. respectively), and the equator being 0°. Latitude 3t)° 
N. means, therefore, a point on one of the iiieridiaiis of 
lungitmlo 30° ntjvtbwurtl.*; from the equat(fr; latitude 30" 
S. is a ])oint 60“ south of tl>e first point and 30“ south of 
the equator. Hu* in<‘;Lsurement of a degree of latitude, is 
evidently always tlic F.amo (or nearly so, the earth being 
not quite a trub sphere); but the inea.snremont of a degree 
of longitude, is greatest at the equator and vanishes at the 
polos. Since it is always of the circle of latitude, and 
sinec! those circles diminlsli in size, the degrees of longi¬ 
tude into which they arc divided also diminish in actual 
hi^e, though keejiing the same relative proportions. The 
ineusuieiiieiitof a degrwof latitude hasalw.ays bcon,tliere- 
fore, one of tho highest aims of asti'oiiumors, since this 
alone can determine the size of the enrtli. The celebrated 
me.asurcmcnt of several degrees, from Dunkirk to Barce¬ 
lona, under the French Revolution, is noticed in the article 
Diclamhui';. It is now superseded by more acenrate 
rneasurcmenls. So much confusion in gcographiesU inallei's 
was caused by the Fn-ueb using Paris as tho meridian 0", 
the Gennans Berlin, &.C., that in 1883 a very earnest move¬ 
ment began among the principal astronomers, in favour of 
adopting Loudon as the sbirting-point for all nations. A 
ctnjgrcss was held in that ye^ir very favonrablo to this 
projccl, and it will probably be cJirried out in the imme- 
(liulu fnlnrc, to the great general convenience. 

DKHXS'CKNCE (Lut. Mincete^ to gape, burst open) 
is the tenn applied in bot.any to the bursting of tbe <tells 
of the Antiikb for the discharge of tho pollen, and also 
to the optming of the ripe Fit l it for the liberation of 
the seeds. 

In the nnther tlie dchiscenec generally takes ])hico by a 
longitudinal slit. As the pollen-sac rii>cn8 its inner wall 
is stitingtliened by tlie development of fibnins cells, while 
fbo outer wall is dried up thwmgh tlie loss of moisture. 
'I'ho contraction of the outer wall is of such a force that 
tlie 2 ’‘^lh*u-sae bursts along the line of least resistance, 
w'hich is determined hy the local development of th<‘ 
thickening l>{iiids in tbe inner cadis. This lino is usually 
the (»ne iictwceu the two cells of each half of tlm anther, 
so that both discharge the pollen by one slit. In utlier 
cases, c.//. in the mallow', tho slit is transverse. In tho 
iicath family dchiscenec takes place by means of poiw; 
and in the barberry, bay, &c., l>y valves or small lids, 
whicli curl up and allow the pollen to escape. When the 
dc.hi.sccncf* is towards the centre of the flower, it is said to 
be inirornc ; wlnui outwardly, extrorse. 

In dry fruits tlie dehiscence may bo cfrected by tlie 
furmation of a lid which falls off, as in tlie pimiK'niel 
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circumncmiU)\ by pores, os in the poppy* by the split- 
imp; of tho carpels along the inner edge, as in columbine; 
or both inner and outer, as in the pea (sutural) ; or, when 
the carpels are united various ways, called sepUddat 
If the c^els separato from ono another, as in c(»lchlcuiii; 
luituliddai if the fruit opens by valves, each bearing u 
partition in its centre, as in the iris; septifrayal when 
the partitions are broken, leaving tho seeds, or some of 
them, attached to a central column, as in convolvulus, 

I>SiZANZ'&A or DBi7A2fZ'RA, wife of Heratdes, was 
daughter of Altliea oud sister of Meleager. Her Imsljand 
w'on lier in a contest. Crossing a stream, he intrusted his 
wife to the contaur Nessns to carry over. Nessus bchav(*<k 
iiiijiropprly, and Deianira’s screams brought Hcrncles to her 
rescue. Ho shot tho centaur with an arrow. Ncssus, 
dipj)cd her scarf in his blood, poisoned as it was 
by tlxi ;irrow, telling her it was made thereby a love- 
chnnn. When afterwords Hemclea had taken the Prineess 
lole jnisoner, Hcianira became jealous of her, and to seeuro 
l)i*r iiushond's uffectioiis gave him to wear the bleudstained 
M-.irf, trusting to the centaur's words. Ncssus was fear¬ 
fully avenged, f(»r the scarf clung to Heracles, and the poison 
peuetralcd his skin, so tlmt ho died in agony, iicianira, in 
anguish ill her iininmgincd crime, strangled" herself. 

DSilFZCATZON• Sec Aruxiij*a isi s. 

DSl BA, tin* southern i)art of the great North-Knglish 
kingdoni of Northumbria in early English (ALglo-Saxon) 
times, may bo ronghly described a.s nearly e'jDvident t(» 
Yorkshire. “Angles from Dcira,” said Gmffoty lU* Great 
when some handsome Knglisli slaves w*cm shown tini at 
Pome; “ they are rather anyels who need to Ik* saved from 
tlie anger (dc- mi) of God; ” and this, so legend says, is 
how iSi. Augustine came to be sent to Britain. 

Deirawas the.first part of England conqm*red by the 
Danes in 800; and, with tlieir Inter conquest of East 
Anglia, ever remained their stronghohl. A century after, 
tin* wise King Edgar, in 9CG, made Dcim into an earldom, 
with \ urk for its capital; and the unity of governnnmt it 
tlius gained it has retained as a county, in Kj)ilo of its 
awkw’ard sir.**, to the present day. 

DB'ISU (from I.at. J)tuSf God) has, etymologically 
.sj.caking, the same meaning ns theism (a word derived 
from the Greek Theos, God^ iiolJi words express belief in 
a divine Iwiiig of some sort, hut deism is, in its associations 
in England, the older and more historical word. Jt is in- 
M*]>araiily as.socialed with a school or series of wTilei*s who 
aiqjeaied in England in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, and who aimed at establishing mitm-al religion 
upon tim basis of reason and free inquiry, and them bring¬ 
ing all positive or nweiiled religion to the lest <ir this. Tlie 
]H*st known of Iheso writers are ls)rd Herlicrl of Cherbmy 
(died 1G18); John Tolaud, the auUior of “ Christianity not 
Mysterious " (IG'JG); Lord Shaftesbrny, Anthony Collins, 
Thuinas Woolston, Matthew Tindal, aird Viscount Boling- 
broke. To these the replies have Isjen many and able, the 
most prominent being the writings of Bishop Butler, which 
liave long been regarded ns one of the mainstays of orthodoxy. 

It might have been the religious quarrels of the time, or 
tliat the multiplicity of religious sects provoked distrust of 
tho common basis on which all are.fonnded, but whatever the 
aeason it is certain that tho seventeenth e^snturv, the period 
of the rise of deism, was essentially a time of the removal 
of ancient landmarks in otlier things besides thcolog}*. 
PcrlmpK the unprecedented changes in laditics and law 
wliich characterized the time had much to do with tins 
then prevailing tendency to cast aside in theology also tho 
fetters of tradition and prescriptive right, of positive codes 
and scholastic systems. In what they received as nntnral 
religion the deists wero for the most part ngretal, Uioiigh 
tliero was much difference in the degn*e of freedom willi 
which they criticised the sacred narratives. Their creed 
was very aptly put by I.ord Herbert in the early part of 


tbe seventeenth century, and bis articles continno to con¬ 
tain the fundamentals of their theology. These are—*(1), 
tliat there is one supremo God; (2), that ho is to be wor- 
shipjied; (3), that worship consists chiefly of virtue and 
piety; (4), tliat wc must repent of our sins and cease from 
them; and (5), that there aro rewards and punishments 
here and hereafter. Theso truths are found in tho chief 
religions of the world, and are consistcut with such other 
cliaroctcristlcs of deism as disbtdiof in mirocleK, the denial 
of the inspiration of Kcripture, tho rejection of the dontrino 
of tbo trinity, and with protests against mudiatorNhi]), 
atonement, and the imputed righteousncjis of Christ. Tho 
aim of deists is still to eliminatn tho miraculous from theo¬ 
logical belief, and to expel from the system of religions 
tmlh all debatable, (lUTieuIt, or mysterious articles. Butler 
admitted the objections made against revelation, whicli be 
held to l»e essscntinlly luyslorious, but pointed out that 
similar objections might be urged against natarnl theology, 
wliich had no miraculous e.videnco to sup|K)ft it. English 
deism may bo regarded as tho jsireut of German ration¬ 
alism, and witliin the Chun‘h of England in modem times 
there has been a freedom in the criticism of revelation very 
closely allied to the inquiries of tho muro moderate section 
of di'isls. Theism yet retains its simple original meaning 
of a ladicf (any belief) in God. Sec TiiRlsM. 

DEK'KXR, THOIIEAS, an Ellzabctliaii dramatist, 
friend and fncndly (thongh severe) critic of Ben «Ionson. 
He was horn in 1670, and dual in 1638. His jilay of 
“ Phaeton,” and his comedies of “ Fortunatus ” and the 
“ Shoemaker's Holiday,” nre wuiks of great merit, and in 
his “Saliromastix,” a satkie.!! dramatic sketch, he broke a 
lance witli “rare lien .Toiison” m* stoutly that Ben Jonson 
retired from satirical coinctly iu consequence of it. In his 
latter ihiys lie diil .a good deal of |>amphletccring under 
.funics 1. Dekker is the author of these exquisitely quaint 
iiies, occurring in “Fortunatus”— 

'• PatioTice! why, ’tis the wml of pence. 

Of all the virtues neareHt kin to hesven; 

It makes men look like gods. The host of mon 
Tliat e'er wore earth about him was a siilTnu', 

A soft, meek, patient, liumble. tnimiuil spirit. 

The first true geutlcmaii that ever lircathed." 

DELAGO'A or DALAOO'A BAY, on the eastern 
coast of Southern Africa, is a largo bight, extending about 
65 miles from north to south, and 2(1 from east to west, 
hut the ehanncl is not more than 5 miles wide. It con- 
stitntes not only the flnost horbuur on the east coast of 
Africa, hut one of the finest in the world, and is situated 
iu the depfirtment of Lourcnco-Jilarques, an outlying terri¬ 
tory of the Portuguese province of Mozambique, with which 
it is only connected by a narrow strip of nncolonized coast. 
Its geognijihical rmson d^etrr. is to serve as the port of tho 
Transvaal, from the fronlier of whicli it is iinly distant 
some 40 miles. The north-cast jioint of St. Mary’s Island, 
tho eastern entrance of the hay, is in ‘if)" 58' S. lat, and 
33“ 15' E. Ion. Tlirco important rivers, the ^Tanica, Dolagoa, 
and Machavauna, cuter tlic Iiay, Tho Dolagiia is nevigablo 
for vessels of 12 feet dranglit uj>wartls of 40 miles, and for 
largo boats about 200 miles inland. It is much frequenU'd 
by whalers, ns the bay abounds in whales. The Portugne.se 
have n Mindl fort on the western shore of tho laiy. Sup- 
jdics ar«' abundant and cheap; piecu-goods, buttons, beads, 
cutlery, brass wire, old elolhes, iron, copper, pijies, sjtirits, 
sugar, &e., arc readily taken for bullocks, fowls, vegetables, 
fish, hippo]H)tami teeth, gold-dust, ambergris, &c. Near 
tho shore the eountry is low, marshy, and in Bumfkcr 
unhealthy; hut at no great distance it is high, healthful, 
and well cultivated. 

Tho sovereignty over this valuable harbour formed for 
thirty years the suhjwt of contention between Great 
Britain and Portugal. The ca^c was finally decided iu 
favour of Jbutngal and against Great Britain by tho 
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Arbitration of Marsbol Mac^ilalion wiicu President of 
the Frcucii Republic. 

DSLAttBRS, JSAK BAPTISTE JOSEPH, was 

born nt Amiens, 19tb September, 1749. His course of 
study was at tlio ^iniuishiin of Ills native town. He 
eouviigeously supported liiinself by tuition and translation 
wliilc pursuing iiis studies. Eventually be (altered the 
nRtrouomi(;al class of the College of France under Lulande. 
Ou one occasion, sliortly after ho joined the class, a pas¬ 
sage from Aratus wuh required, winch Dclambre instantly 
Hupplied from memory. lalmidc, ever alive to the import¬ 
ance of astrononiical history, was Immediately interested in 
DcliUiibre; mid it is probabb* that to this circuiiistancc 
iniicb of lh(! future fame and labours of Delambro ai‘c to 
1)0 attributed, as Lalande became immediately ins friend, 
and henceforth considered Delambro us bis fellow-labourer. 
Many of the most complicated cah'ulatious of I.idaude weixi 
actually perfonued by Delamhie, who now determined to 
devote his life to astronomy. 

When the pi’ojcct of fixing a standard of length was 
acceded to hy the governments of Franco and ICiigInnd, 
Dclambre and Mdcbain were appointed to carry it into 
exeention on the part of the fonner goveniinont, by meas¬ 
uring tlie arc from Dunkirk to Baiceloniu This laborious 
undertaking was canied on duidiig eight years amid the 
horrors of the French Uevuiution, with almost every variety 
of difliculty and personal danger that can ho conceived. 
Mechuin dying during the progiTss of the work, tlie com- 
pbdion of it devolved wholly on Deluinbre. The resuUs 
appeared (tSOG-J.0) in his elaborate and invaluable work, 
“ Base du Systbinc M<ftriquo Decimal.” Dclambre also 
wrote, the “ History of Astronomy,” subdivided into ancient., 
middle, and inudttm, published from 1817 to 1827, at the 
time the best W'ork of the kind. He died in 1822. Bee 
Dkouf.f:, Dkcimal Sy.sTKM. 

DEL'AWARE, a river in the United Stat(^ of XoiTb 
America, rases in the State of Kew York, between 42"^ and 
42^' 30' N. Jat., and afterwards fonns the boundaiy lino 
bulwe.cn Kew York and New Jersey on one side, and 
Pennsylvania and Delaware ou the other. It terminates 
its euursc of 305 miles about mlle.s below Newcastle, 
in Delaware, about H9“ 30' N. lal., and 75® 40' W. Ion. 
The Delaware is formed hy two hranches, lH>th of wliich 
rise on the western declivity of tlio Catskill Mouutains, nt 
an elevation of at least 1600 feet above the sea. Both 
branches tlow W.S.W. for above. 60 miles, and unite <»u the 
boundary of Pomsylvanio, the northern branch turning 
suddenly to the south-east. In the same direction IIjc 
river, now enlled Delaware, cunUnnes about CO miles to 
the junction of th(< Neversink, whence it runs south-west 
And south to the junction of the Ldiigh nt Eststoii, (16 
miles, where it again turns to tin* south-east. After a 
course of 33 miles in that direction to Uordeutown it 
resumes its south-west course to the place where it enters 
Delaware Bay, 6 miles below Newcsastle. The tid(? ascends 
in this river 120 miles from its mouth, to the rapids at 
'IVenton. War-ship.s may ascend to Philadcljihia, where 
the tide rises 6 or 0 feet, and sloops os fur 21 s Trenton. 

DEli'AWABE. *mc of the United States of Nortli 
America, next to Rhode Island iltu smallest in the Union, 
is bounded N. by Pennsylvania, E. by Delaware River and 
Bay, and the Atlantic 'Oecan; S. and W. by Maryland. 
It lies between 38® 29' ;ind 39® 47' N. lat., and between 
74® 66' and 76® 40' \V. Ion. Its greatest length is 92 
miles, and greatest breadth 23. The ar«*a is 2120 siiuanj 
tnHes, or 1,356,800 acres, 'i’lio population in 1880 wiis 
116,602. 

The northern part of the state is hilly, and the soil 
a strong clay; the 6ontb(‘m is low niid sandy, and in 
this part tliu Cypress Sw.iin]), 12 mih>s from north to 
sotith and 6 from cast to west, is covercKl with tnH's, 
and supplies much timber. The soil of tiie middle part 


of the state is clay mixed with sand, and in some ports 
is very fertile. Wbciit, flour, peaches, and timber ore the 
chief articles of cxporL 

The rivers, wdth the exception of the Delaware, arc 
stnall, and the coast is low. The only good natural har¬ 
bour is at Wilmington, where Brandywine Creek unites 
with Christiana Creek. 

The Chesapeake and Delaware Canal crosses the northern 
part of the state, and is navigable for sloops 13J miles 
from Delaware to Black Or(jck and Elk River, which 
extend the navigation into Chesapeuko Bay. There is also 
good railway accommodation. 

Wheat, Indian corn, and butter arc the staple produc¬ 
tions of the state; considerable quantities of oats, potatoes, 
vegetables, buy, and fruits are also grown, and some rye, 
b.'U'ley, p(':ihc, beaus, hemp, flax, and bops. The peac-be» 
are very plentiful and of excellent quality; tlio other fruits 
arc apples, pears, plums, grapes, and berries of various 
kinds. Except in the town of Wilmington, the mamifae- 
tures of the state arc not very important. Though Iwunded 
by navigable water for nearly half its extent, Delaware has 
but little foreign trade, because of its proximity to Fhila- 
del]ibia and Baltimore. 

Under tlio slate constitution the governor i« elected 
every four years and the legislature meets every two yeuis. 
'iVo Bonutora and oik* repreaentutivc are returned to Con¬ 
gress. There is a peculiarity in the constitniion in that, 
the governor is ineligible for re-election, and the laws must 
be j'eiiewed cVery twenty years. 

This country was fiist settled by the Swedes, wboiu 
Oustavus Adolphus bent here in 1627. In 1656 it passed 
into the hands of tliu Dutch, who ceded it in 1664 to tlui 
English, its name is derived from Lord Delaware, who 
died on the Delaware River in 1610. 

PSLFTp u large town in the province of South Holland, 
8 iniltM north-west from Rotterdam, is an ancient and 
gloomy place on the Sebii?, with 23,000 inhabitants. Many 
of the streets are divided by narrow stagnant canals; in 
the centre of the town are two bandsouie streets, with 
broad canals, and shaded with trees. Tlio greater part of 
the country-houses inhabited by the wealthy werchnnls id 
Rotterdam arc situated on the banks of the canal mvir 
Delft. This town was formerly famous for its pottery, to 
which it guA'c its name; but Ibis manufacture has been 
supplanted even in Holland by the superior pottei*y of 
England; the earthenware of Delft is now of the coarser 
kind, anti not more than 200 persons arc cmjdoyed in lUu 
manufacture. The principal buildings arc the New Church, 
which contains the monuments of Giotius and William I., 
prince of Orange, w'ho wjut murdered hero, 10th July, 1684, 
and was fouuclcd in 3381; the town-house, which stands 
on one side of a largo market-place, and opposite to the 
New Church; and the Old Church, which contains the 
tombs of l/cuwuiiboeek the naturalist and Admiral Van 
Tromp. At the entrance of the town, ou an island formed 
by the canals, and approached by nine bridges, are tlio 
market-house and town-ball. Delft wasfunndcd aliout 1076. 

DELFT-WARE, an enamelled earthenware, a close 
approximation to Jajiancse pure.elain, still, however, re¬ 
maining ])ottcry. it was sometimes oruameuted with 
coloured figures or pictfirial designs. It derives its nainu 
from having been originally manufactured at Delft in H<*1- 
land. Thu hasis of this sort of pottery is a mixed clay, 
composed of llireo parts of blue clay, two red, and hve 
marl. The red clay is added to give greater solidity to the 
material, because, on account of its femiginous properties, 
it p()ssc.sses the binding qualities required. Tlu* material, 
having been properly tumpored and moulded, is first highly 
baked in a slow oven, and then covered with glazing or 
enamel, which is usually made of sand and fimts, oxitle of 
lend or tin, and vitrifiable salts. In this half-finished state 
the vessels are painted with colours consisting of metallic 
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oxides, with which fusible glass is mixed and ground. 
After being well dried, tliey ore again baked in an oven 
KulBcieutly hot to fuse the ennmel, when the articles are 
]iresamcd to be complete, ^olft was superseded by Wedg¬ 
wood ware. See Ckuamio Aiir and roTTEKY. 

DELPHI a district in the lleutuimut-gorcmor- 

sliip of the Punjab, British India, lying between 28'* 12* 
and 2U° 13' N. lat, and between 70“ 01' mid 77“ 34' E. 
Ion., with nn area of 1277 square miles, and a population 
(if 020,000. Delhi fonns the central district in tUo divi- 
!-iou of tho same name. 

Delhi, tho capital of the district, and of the former 
Mogul Empire, is distant from Calcutta 054 miles, from 
Agra 113, from Allalmbad 390. The population is 100,000. 
Tlio city abuts on the right bank of the river Jnnnui, and 
is inclosed on three sides by a lofty wall of solid stone, 
constructed by the Emperor Shah Johan, and subsequently 
strengthened by the English at the beginning of the present 
century with a ditch and glacis. Tlic eastern side, where 
the city extends to tho river bank, has no wall, but tho 
liigh bank is fjwted with masonry. 'Hic circuit of tho wall 
is 5J miles. It has ten gates, of which the principal are 
(he Cashmere and Mori gales on llio north, the Cabnl and 
l^liore gates on the east, und the. Ajinero and Delhi gates 
on tlio Kontii. The imperial palace, now known as “ tJio 
fort,” is situated in tho oast of the city, and abuts directly 
on the river. It is surrounded on tliroo sides by an inqsM- 
ing wall of red sandstone, with small round towers, and a 
gateway on tlio west and south. 'J'ho East InTlia Railway 
eulers the city by a lUiignificent bridge rtcroft< the Jumna. 

Thu architectursd glories of Delhi aro famous alike in 
Indian and European literature. It is impossible, in a brief 
notice like the present, to attempt any udeqnato descrip¬ 
tion of them. They liavc been treated with admirable 
knowledge and artUtic uppreeiation in Mr. Fergusson’s 
“History of Indian and Eastern Arehitectnro” (187fi). 
Thu pnhwe of Shall Jidian, now tin* fort, perhaps less pic¬ 
turesque than that of Agra, has the advantage of being 
built on a more uniform jdan, and by tho most magnifi- 
eent of the royal builders of India. It forms a parulleio- 
giam, measuring lUOO feet east uud west, by 3200 north 
and south, exclusive of tho gateways. The celebrated 
Diwan-i-Khas, or private audienco-lmil, forms, if not tho 
most beautiful, certainly the most ornamented of all Jahau's 
buildings. It overhangs tho river, and nothing can exceed 
tho delicacy of its inlaid work or the poetry of its design, 
it is round the roof of this hall tliat the famous inscription 
ran: “If there Is a lieuvcn on earth, it is this, it is this?” 
wliich may safely be rendered into the sober Englibh asser¬ 
tion, that no palace now existing in tho world possesses 
an apartment of such unique elegance. The buildings in 
tlic native town aro cbiclly brick, well built and substantial. 
Thu small streets are narrow and tortuoim, and in many 
oases end in cuU-de-tac, On the other hand, no city in 
India has finer streets than the main thoroughfares of Delhi, 
ten in number. 

The palaces of tho nribles, which formerly gave lui air 
of grandenrto tho city, have for the most part disappeared. 
Tlicir sites are occupied by structures of less pretensions, 
but still with some olegane.e of architectural design. The 
city is now amply supplieii with water, and much atten¬ 
tion has lately been paid to clcanliuess and sanitary ro- 
quiremonts generally. 

'The mutiny of 1857 gave Delhi prominence as tho 
revived capital of tho fallen empire. The outbreak at 
Meerut took place oii the evening of 10th May, and curly 
the next morning tho mutinous troopers had crossed tho 
Jumna and clamoured for admission beneath the Delhi 
wall The commandant of tho guards, tho commisedonor, 
and tho collector retired to the Lahore gale of tho palace, 
and were there cut to pieces. Most of the Euro}K>an 
residents then had their houses within llic citv. The 


mutineers and the mob fell upon them at once, carrying 
murder and jduiidcr into every house. The mutinous 
infantry from Meerut arrived, and by 8 o'clock tho rebels 
held the wliole city, except tho magazine and the main- 
guard. News of these events soon reached the canton¬ 
ment beyond the ridge, where tlireo battalions of native 
infantry and a battery of native artillery were stationed. 
The 54th N. I. was marched jirumptly down to tho main- 
guard, but proved rebels on their arrival, und cut down 
several of their oHieers. rurlions of two regiments, how- 
ovi'r, together with the artillery, remained all day under 
arms in tho main-guard, und were reinforced from time to 
lime by the few fugitives wlio sneeceded iu escaping from 
tho city. TTjo magazine stootl half-way between tlic palacj; 
and tho main-guard, and here Lieutenant Willoughby, with 
eight other Enropeans, helil out brav»‘ly for some time, 
determined to d(‘fend tho immense store of munitions 
collected within; hut about mid-day defence became hoy>o- 
less, and the nine brave men blew up the magazine behind 
them. Five perished in the explosion, two reached tho 
malti-gnard, while the remaining two escaped by a dlfierent 
road to Meerut. AH day long the Sepoys iu tho canton¬ 
ment and tho main-guard were restrained by tbn expected 
arrival of wliite regiments from Meerut, but as evening 
drew on and no Enropejiu troijps appeared they openly 
tljrew off their nllcgianco and began an indiKcriminato 
mussaero of the oflicens, women, and children. A few 
escaped along tho roads to l^Ieemt or Kurnal, but most 
even of these wore murdered or perished of hunger on tho 
way. By nightfall every vestige of British authority had 
disappeared alikit iu the caulounicuts and in tho city, 
^leaiiwhilo, iu Delhi, some fifty Christians, European or 
Eurasian, mostly women and children, lind been tlirnst 
indiscriminately into a room of tbe pulaee, and, after six¬ 
teen days’ confinement, were massacred in the court-yard. 

Tho restimitiun of Mogul sovereignty followwl, but thn 
conrt of the rebel emperor did nut long enjoy its independ¬ 
ence. On 8th Jnne, 1857, the British forces fought tho 
battle of Badli-ka-Sorai, and the same evening swept the 
mutineers from tho cantonments and encamped upon tho 
rocky ridge outside the city. For tliree months the hiego 
prociKjded under the most disadvantageous coiiditluns, and 
at length, on 8lh f*e]>lemlH;r, tho heavy batteries were got 
into action, und an assault was prepared. On tbo 14th 
the British troops advanced to storm the gales in tho faeu 
of un ovonvhelming rebel garrison, and in spite of serious 
losses and heavy fighting, succeeded by a mai^'ellous dis¬ 
play of gallantry in carrying the bastions and occupying 
tho whoio eaRtcrn quarter of the city. For five days light¬ 
ing continued in tho streets, tho rebels retreating from 
point to {Kiiiit, and every defensible position being occupi<‘d 
by our troops only after a severe struggle. On the night 
of the 20th the palace and the remaining portions of tiie 
city were evacuated by tho mutineers, and Delhi came once 
mure into tbe pussessiuu of the British forces. Tho king, 
with Boveral members of his family, took refuge in tho 
tomb of Humnyun, and suirendcred on tho 2Lst. Tried 
by a military eoimnisaion, he was found guilty uf encourag¬ 
ing acts of rebellion and murder, but, owing to the terms 
of his surrender, received no heavier penalty than that 
of perpetual banishment. Kc died at Rangoon on 7tli 
October, 18i)2. Delhi, thus recovered, remmiied for a 
while undt*r military government, and it liecamo netsessary, 
owing to the frequent murdcre of European soldiers, to 
temporarily expel tho ]>opulation from tho city. Shortly^ 
after the Hindu Inhabilauts were freely readmitted, but tlio 
Mohammedans were still rigor msly excluded till the res¬ 
toration of the city to the civil authurilles on 1 Uh January, 
1858. The work of roorganization th('u continued rapidly 
during tho remainder of that year, and after a few months 
tlic shattered bastions and the ruined walls alone recalled 
the memory of tho mutiny. Siiuu* that date I'^ellii has 
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down into a prosporons commercial town and n ] 
great railway centre. The romance of antiquity still 
lingers nnmnd it, and Delhi was chosen as the scene for 
the proclamation of tlie title of Empress of India, assumed 
by (jneen Victoria on tlio 1st of January, 1877. 

DXSLZQUBS'CSINCK, tlie property wbicli some salts 
and other bodies possess of liquefying by the absorption of 
moisture from the air, e.g, chlorides of calcium and zinc, 
potassium hyrlrnte and carbonate. 

DXXnt^IUM TRS'BOiNS, a discaso of tbo nenrnns 
system to wlileh persons addicted to alcoholic drinks, 
tliough not cxelnsively, arc peculiarly liable. As its name 
iinlif.'itrs, its princi])al symptoms arc delirium and tretrj- 
bliii". When the symptoms of this disease are obvious its 
treatment is simple; but frequently they arc complex and 
well obscure, so oh to task the skill of the most experienced 
prjictitioner. Antimony, hyoscyamus, and opium are among 
till* remedies employed in B<am! cases; in others chloroform 
is advnntageonsly used, and in others agjiin laxatives, 
combined with the use of tonics. It is also necessaiy at 
iinicfi to continue a moderate amount of sthnulant. Medi- 
cml advice, therefore, should be proemred as soon as j^ossible. 

DSLXA CRXJS'CA. Tbe Aticudcmia thUn Cmnru 
(“of bran or chaff”) was founded at Florence in 1582 for 
the purpose of converting the Italian Jnngtiage into a 
literary longue, purifying it, and recording what was 
•4leern<!d correct. Its cliief work to this end was the begin¬ 
ning of th<! famous dictionary, whieli (like that of the 
I'Vi’iicli Acaclemy) is still far fmm comiiletion. (It is to be 
}]oped that the great English Dictionary of the Philological 
,S(»(VJ!ly, begun in 18t<J, may l>e more fortunate.) The 
JMIa Crmcan achtxd of English piJidry is more f.amons 
/nr its destruction Ilian for its own work. It appears to 
liavo been staitcd in Italy in avowed imitation of the Della 
fVnseu Academy, bnt its rliief oracles were some poor 
ponlnsters in England. Mrs. I’ifjzzi (TliraU), Johnson’s 
friend, was among the best; oUmts w«r«! Mrs. Hobinson, 
JMessrs. Parsons, (Ireathead, ^Yeston, Merry, &c. Dyron 
(see l\Ionr<‘’s “JJfe and Letters of Dyron”) oflcnattributes 
silly lines lo “ Anna Matilda,” one of the signatures of the 
Della Cruseaus; and their “Edwin and Angelina” ns 
lo\ ers of ridiculous far-fetched sentimentality, have lasted 
on .as types till our c»wn day. William Gifford slaughtered 
the whole set inercileshly in 1794 in the iJaWacf, savage 
hilt excellently satirical, and at the same time true and 
Will deserved. Ills Della Oniscan bookworm, who “lives 
upon a whitume for a week,” is proverbial. IIo returned 
to Hie subject later in llie ^f<priad^ but his victims were 
nb'i'.'idy half forgotten. Tliey, however, served as subjects 
fm* an amusing poem. 

DELORBOk PHIIdBERT, was born in 1518, at 
Lyons, where his father was a builder in extensive ]»ractiee. 
Ill 15113 ho was sent lo Pome to study architecture. 

Among his works are the C^^u^t at Fontainebleau, the 
royal seats of Villers-Cotterets, dc la Miiette. and St. Ger- 
maine-en-Lnye, and tho Chateau d’Anct, built for Diane 
lie Poitiers, duehesso ri« Valentinois. The central pavilion 
Ilf the 'J’uilcrics, in which lie was engaged watli liiillant in 
35(M, was his most important work, now unfortunately 
destroyed; it was bunied by incendiaries at the siege of 
I’aris during Die Commnne, 1871. Delorme died in Paris 
oil tlie 30th of Mav, 1577, at the age of fifty-nine. 

3>fiXOS, an isl.md of the Grecian Arehijielago, one 
of the group called Cyclades, lies in the strait between 
^ l^lycone and Rlieiiea. According lo jioctic tradition it was 
originally a floating island. It had several ancient names, 
as Grtygia, Cynthia, and Aslcria. The myth of its float¬ 
ing M'ould seom to imply a sudden appearance of it through 
uiibeaval by volcanic agency, and this is borne out by the 
structure of the island. Tlie myth giK*s oil to say that it 
was anchored by Zeus that Leto niiglil rest there for the 
birth of Apollo and Artemis. It was accfinVmgly the seat j 


of Apollo's holiest worship, and in 1883 remains of con¬ 
siderable temples were discovered a little way from tlie 
shore. Tho oracle of Delos was very famous, ranking next 
to Delphi; respected indeed the Persians, who plun¬ 
dered tho latter, but scut rich gifts to the former. The 
Delian sacred games were among the most renowned of 
Greece, and woi*e celebrated every fourth year; tJiey pro¬ 
fessed to trace their origin to Theseus. The greatest pains 
to keep the sacred island from pollution were taken; for 
instance, on more than one occasion all tombs were ro- 
inovL'd with their contents, at great expense. Tho island 
was subject to tho Athenians, bnt enjoyed c^msiderabiv 
freedom. In the introduction to the Pheedo^ the dialogue 
in which Plato records tho poisoning of Socrates, the 
long imprisonment of tho latter is explained by his con¬ 
demnation having occurred just as tbe sacred vessel was 
sturting lo Delos. No executions could take place during 
its journey, and Socrates was therefore kept in prison 
until its return. Delos was renowned through all antiquity, 
both in Gm‘k and Kuinan times, for its fine niaiinfa<‘ture 
of bronze. “ Delian bronze” was iiroverbial for anytliing 
of liigliest qualify. 

DSL'PHl, now called Castri^ tbe name of a people 
and a town of Phocis, celebrated for tbe oracle of Apollo. 
Its original name was Pytlio. Tbe oracles were delivered 
by a priestess, wlio sat upon n tripod placed over tbo 
montli of a cavern, and who, having inlialed the vajmur, 
pronounced some prophecy, or gave some answer, which 
the jirlcbtf delivered in verso lo those who consulted tbe 
oracle. Tliosgrcat reputation of tho Dclplilan oracle mado 
it tlie ricbest sbrine in Greece, as eveiy person made an 
offering of some costly donation to tho temple. Its wealth 
caused it to be plundered by Xerxes, by the Phoeians, by 
lireiinns and tbe Gauls, and by Sulla. Regurdlug tbo 
oracles at I)e])ibi and elsewhere, swt a very fine essay by 
Frcil'Tick II. hlyers (“ Essays,” I/indon, 1883). 

DEL'PHIN CLASSICS, a term applied to that series 
of Latin I’dassics, published for ilic use of the young son of 
Louis XIV., tbe DaujiUin of France; or, as the title-page 
expresses it, “in iisum serenixnmi IkJjddni** *Some of 
tbe most famous scholars of the age were engaged in tbe 
production of this great work—the ^ief of whom were the 
Danpliin’s governorMontnusier (who had the general snper- 
intendenee), Dossiiet, the Dneiers, and lluet, with thirty- 
six assistants. The text of e.ac}i author is aecoinpanied 
with a Latin interpretation and eojiious annotations, by 
wliicli the laboiu*s of tbe student arc greatly facilitated. 
Ileiicc Dclpbin classics wi'iti oneo the favourite text-books 
of our schools. They are now no longer the best texts, 
modem scholarship liaving pnxluced better work. 

RELPHIN'IUBI. 8co LauivSj^uu. 

DELPHIN^CS (till) I)ol]tb)ii), one of tho old Greek 
eoiiBtellalinns, referred to the fable of Amphitritc and to 
that of Arion. It succeeds Aquila in tlie heavens, and is 
readily found close to the umrgin of the Norlhorii Hemi¬ 
sphere in onr Plato Coxsti-luations, between meridians 
300 and 310. 

DEL'TA, the name of the fourth letter of the Greek 
alphabi't. Tlie term was geographically applied by the 
Greeks to that part of I/iwer Egj jit which, being comprised 
between the two innin brandies of the Nile and the sea, 
bad a triangular form, somewhat resembling the Gmik 
letter A. The same imme has since been extended to those 
tracts formed by alluvial deposits at Uic mouths of great 
rivers which, like the Nile, empty themselves into tho sea 
by two or moro diverging brnnehes, tliougb the spaces cir- 
oumbcvibed by these branches and the sea-line have in 
ifiativ I'ases vciy little of the triangular form. 

DELTA is the name given lo the detritns deposited by 
a river where it meets a sea, or a lake, or another river. 
All rivers carry down more or less iincly divided matter 
derived from tbe wear and tear of the tract of couulry 
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winch they drain, tlie rueh of the water bcarinf? down snch 
matter in its course. But when the river meets such a 
comparatiyely motionless body of water as a sea or lake 
its velocity is checked, an^ the suspended detritus subsides 
And forms a mud deposit at or near the mouth of the river. 
This deposit gradually increases, and some rivers liave in 
this way accumulated and pnslicd out to sea many square 
miles of soil. The amount of detritus bnmght down by 
some rivers is enormous; thus the Mississippi carries down 
.annually about 868,000,000 tons of stilid matter in hub* 
pension, an amount which would build up a Imge bloi’k 
2C8 feet high and a square mile cross-section. The mud, 
&c., thus dopiwited itself checks the velocity of the stream 
and compels it to divide and subdivide, thus insuring its 
growth by the further deposition of suspended matter. 

I^argo quantities of drift timber and other vegetable 
matter are often brought doivn and h<;come entangled in 
the delta, serving by their decay to make it good soil, 
riants grow up on it and help to bind it together, enabling 
it better to resist ttoodH, cuitents, &c., and to son'e oh a 
nuclcns for fresh depositions. The delta of the Jkliine con- 
i>titut(*s a large part of JTuUund. The delta of the Kile has 
an area of over 8000 sqnare miles, that of the Mississippi 
is 1*2,800, that of the Oanges and Bnahmaputra between 
80,000 and CO,UOO square miles. The term (fe/tu was 
originally applied in tho cose of the Nile, the deposit of 
which is triangular, a triangle being used to denote tho 
tilreck capital letter t/efta, A. As an instance of a delta, 
forming in a lake, that of the llhonc, in l!Kkci Geneva, 
may he mentioned. • 

DELUGSh The primitive traditions of m.'iny nations 
have preserved llio story of a great and destructive Hood 
by which the greater part of mankind was destroyed. Pull 
ami detailed narratives of such an event have been collected 
fi-om the mythologies of ancient Babylon, Greece, India, 
China, and many of the nations of America. It i; not u 
universal tradition, for it seems tolerably certain llmt tho 
Kg}'piiaiis had no records of a deluge, and in some of tho 
nations whore tho story is known it csinnot be traced to tlie 
earliest periods, ns in Ihocnw^sof Greece, India, and rorsia. 
'riiC Jewish account of the deluge given in Genesis vi.-ix. 
consists of two quite separate original documents, nn Klo- 
iiisti<‘ and Je.huYistic, so called from God being called Kloliini 
in tin; one and Jehovah (J:ihvch) in tho oIIkt. The two 
njiiratives are mixed together in small patches, Init each 
patch Hccms to he fairly pure in itself. In the biblical ue- 
i'onnt it is declared that bcciiusoof thegrounngAviokedn<*ss 
of the human race God determined t«> destroy the whoh? of 
mankind, with tho exception of one family, from which the 
<‘arth should bo rcpeoplcd ag:iin. To this end Noah, the 
patriarch dioscn fur salvation, was directed to build nn ark 
of cypress wood, in which he and his family should ho pro- 
hen'ed, dnrlng tho prcvalcnco of a flood of w'ators, by which 
all other lifo upon the earth should be cut off. lie w'as 
further directed totako a pair of every kind of animal into 
the .ark, with tho necessary supply of food for their support 
ihiriiig the peri()d through which the cjirtli was to he snh- 
mergJMl, There is a little differenco In the details of the 
two narratives embodied in the book of Genesis, such for 
instance as the number of beasts taken and the duration of 
tho flood, but both appear to agree in their accounts of the 
universal desolation caused by tlic event. If tho biblical 
naiTutivc be literally interpreted the waters reached above 
tho tops of the mountains, so that the whole earth was 
subnnsrgcd, and this was the opinion that universally pre¬ 
vailed until a very recent period. The existence of marine 
shells and corals embedded in the high rocks of the monn- 
taius was taken to be eonelusivo of the universal extent of 
the flood, and even geologists formerly considered that some 
of the »uj)frjicial deposits might be referred to that event, 
Tho later researches that have been made in tlm seipuees 
of geology, zoology, and botany have, however, proved tljat 


the theory of a universal deluge at the time of Noah is 
altogether incompatible with the condition of the world 
that now exists, without, in the words of a clerical writer, 
“supposing a series of the most astemnding and useless 
miracles conccining which a total silence is pre8C^^’ed in 
the scripture nan'ative.” Tho arguments against the 
nnive.Tsality of the delngo an^ drawn alike from the sedeuces 
of geology, botany, physical geography, and natural liistory, 
bnt they are too numerous to be mentioned here. Perhaps 
tho most conclusive is to bo found in tho facts—(1), that 
if the whole earth hatl been submerged with water the great 
majority of marine animtils would, by the necessary changt^ 
of temi)eralurc, have been totally destroyed; (2), that a 
flood of sea-water would have effectually destroyed every 
fresh-water fish, mollusc, and worm; and (3), Uiat a 
submergentto in sca-watcr for a period much shorter than 
that given in tho Bible would destroy not only most of the 
terrestrial plants, but also their seeds. Further reasons are 
to he found in the smalluess of the ark, which would n(»t 
have accommodated a tithe of the animals and birds now 
known to exist; and in the distrihutiou and physie.al wants 
of the Animals that exist in the different parts of the earth. 

In consequence of these considerationsnnincrousattemjits 
have l«*eu made to explain tho scriplurc narrative on the 
supposition of a partial deluge only; such an inundation, 
for instance, as that which oeeurred in the early part of the 
present centur) ia the Kiinn of Cutch, by which 2000 sqnai c 
miles of land weriM'oiiverted in a few hours into an inland 
sen. By tin* theory of a partial deluge many of the diffi¬ 
culties referred to are removed, and until witliin tho last 
few years it was generally nplicld by Christmu writers. 
It is still tin? theory most widely maintiihied. 

The discoveries of Mr. George Smith among the ruins 
of ancient Assyria brought to light a Babyhmian record 
coinciding in many particultu's witli the Hebrew narrative. 
In what was known as the royal library of Assurbanipal 
were twelve tablets with myths coi responding to the months 
and tho signs of the zodiac, and all relating to asohu'liero, 
Gi^duldiar. The story of the flood was found on the 
eleventh, corresponding to the month known ns the “rainy,” 
our January, over wliicli Aquarius presided. This narrathe 
and that of Genesis are the two most fully developed deluge 
stories to be found, and the many jioints of Buniiarity be¬ 
tween lliein ciinsed the question to Ik* warmly di.^eussed 
to whether tlio Babylonian was hoiTOWcd from the Jewish 
or rice vr.rm^ or W’hether both records might not form 
national variations of an original widespread Semitic legend. 
The. date of the tablets found is placed by Assyrian scholars 
somewhere about G60 ji.r., but tho story is believed to dale 
from a very mneh earlier period indeed. 

(See Smith’s “Assyrian Explorations and Disrovevics,” 
1W75, and “Chaldean Account of Genesis," 1870.) 

DBKADES. an Atlieniau orator, contemporary willi 
Demosthenes. He took tlie jiart of Philip in the Olyn- 
lliian afl'air, and was liberally vewurdod by that prince, wiio 
further treated him W'ell when he fell into his h.atids after 
the hatlle of (ilneronea. lie was mainly instvumen^d in 
bringing about the pi'aci' Is'tween J'hilip and Athens which 
followed. In 318 n.f. he went on nn craliassy to Anti 
pater, who, for s«)mc offeuw*, j>nt t<» death tho orator and 
his sen. He was a great wil, and many of his sallies arc 
n'c'ord«.d. His cxtenijioro orations were even a match (iuv 
till! moment) for the prepared Bj)erches of Demosthenes. 

DEBIAN1> and SUPPLY are terms used in ]>olitie.al 
economy to express the relations In’twecu consumption and 
prodiietion, between the demand of piireliasers and tiff 
STip]>ly of commodities by those who have them to sell. 
The relations between the demand for an article and its 
supply detciTume its price or exchangeable value. The 
relations between the demand for labour and its supply 
dctoriniiie tliciunonnt of wages to be earned by the labourer. 
[Sec Wauks.) The price of an article will rarely van, 
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ii>r any length of time, very murli above or below its cost 
of prodnetioD, which cost means, in fact, the price below 
which no man would continue to sell his goods. An or¬ 
dinary profit is a port of the cost of production in an 
enlarged sense, as iniich ns the expense of wages and ma¬ 
terials. Nor will the wages of labour, for any length of 
time, much exceed or fall bedow the amount necessary to 
maintain labourers and their families iu such comforts as 
their habits of life have Accustomed them to believe neces¬ 
sary for their subsistence. But bearing In mind th.at, in 
the prices of commodities and labour, tlinvo is a certain 
point, determined by causes independent of demand or 
suppl}', above or below which prices cannot materially vary 
for any considcmblu tiint*, all variations of price, if the 
medium in which they are (vileulated remains unchanged, 
may be referred to the proportion which exists between the 
demand forcoimnodities and the supply of them—betwism 
the quantities which purclmscrsaro willing and able to buy, 
and tiiosc which produeers arc able and w’illing to sell. 

To have any intlncnce upon prices a demand must he 
iiccompanicd by the means of purchasing. An “ cirectivc 
demand,” us it is termed liy Adam ISmitii, exists wherever 
one man is anxious to oxchang<' the production of his own 
labour for that of other men. The universal desire of nuui- 
kiiid to jHissess articles of comfort and luxury is natural to 
man; men will always gratify it wlieiiever they have the 
means, and tlioso means consist in the products of their 
<)Wn labour, lleiico nil tliat is rec^uirctl to convert this 
tlesiro of acquisition into an efllvtive demand Is aniph* 
employment for industry, liicrwise the prodtictlon of all 
commodities, and nn increased con8uni])llon of them is tin* 
certain result; fornien, having larger products of their own 
labour It) offer in cxchangt? f<jr the products of other men’s 
labour, are eiiable<l to purchase what they arc always eager 
to acquire, rroduelion, therefore, is the great object to be 
secured, not only as furnishing a supply of commodities 
necessary and us<;fnl to nnmkiiid, hut also as creating an 
effective demand for tliem. Wiien trade is depressed by a 
languid demand, it is commonly said that increased con¬ 
sumption is all that is required to restore its prosperity. 
But liow is this consumption to be mused ? The desire to 
consume Is invariable, and thus any falling oil in consump¬ 
tion must bo attributed to a diminished jirocluction in some 
departments of industry, which causes an Inability to con- 
hume. When production is rcstorr-d an effective demand 
for all artichiK will immediately follow, but until the i»ro- 
dnetivo energies of the consumerB are in a state of activity 
it is in vaiu to expect fmm tliem an increased demand. 

A country is in the highest prosperity when there is an 
active and steady demand for commodities and labour, uiid 
a sufficient supply of them. Any disturhanco of the pro¬ 
portion between one and llie other is injurious to tlic cum- 
iimnity; and the injury is greatiT or less according to the 
extent and duration of such disturbance. When tlie pro- 
])ortion is well adjusted, the whole community derive benelit 
from the circumstance, both as producers and consumers; 
when it is distiirlied, tliey arc injured in both capacities. 

Demand and supply beixjine adjusted in various ways 
through the medium of price, whenever the one exceeds the 
other. Tins is tho result of natural laws, the operation of 
which is of the highest value to mankind. If the supply 
he incapable of increase, It economises consumption; if riic 
supply can ho increased, it encourages pTmluctioii. In 
cither case it la of great benefit to tho consumer. Let us 
take the example of a lad limvest in a country excluded 
from all foreign supply. Supjiosc that prices did not rise, 
hut remainod precisely tlie sainn ns if the harvest had been 
abundant, what would be tlic conhcqucnce? The whole 
population would consume as mucli Inead as usual, and use 
flour iu every way that luxury puints out, unconscious of 
auy scarcity. By reason of this improvidence tho whole 
of the corn would be consumed before the next harvest, 


and the horrors of famine would, without any warning, 
burst upon a people living as if they were in the midst of 
fihmty. This evil is prevented by rise of prices, which 
is A symptom of scarcity, jus* as pain is a symptom of 
disease. By timely precaution the danger is averted. A 
higli price renders cjconomy and providence compulsoiy, and 
thus limits consumption. The supply, therefore, instead 
of being exhausted before tho next han^cst, is spread over 
tlic whole year. In the case of food, it is true tliat such 
economy is ptainful, and pres.ses heavily upon th<5 poor: but 
this evil is n mercy compared with famine. If no privation 
liad been endured before scarcity bccjimo alarming, none 
hut rich men could buy a loaf, for everyone who had a 
loaf to sell woidd be risking his own life if he sold it. 

Whenever there is an excessive production of any coni- 
inodity, it is au evil idinost as great as scarcity. It is true 
that the consumer derives benefit from it, but tlie iiro- 
dueing classes arc most injuriously affected. In order to 
raise the valuo of the produce of their labour, they must 
cease to produce, or must produce in less quantities. The 
workmen are thus either deprived of employment altogether 
for a time, or are employed for a portion of tJieir time onl\. 
at reduced wages; while their cinployerH are disposing of 
their g(j(KiH at low prices, which w.arcoly repay the outlay 
of their capital. Nor does the penalty of ovei-productiun 
fall exclmsivcdy upon those engaged in tho trade in which 
supply has exceeded tho demand. Their distresses extend 
to other classes. Tt has been shown that it is to pwiduc- 
tion wc must look as the cause of sustained consumption, 
and thus t]ic*'picssure upon any coiisidorahlc br.incJi of 
productive industry must be sensibly felt by those who 
have ih(5 prcdnco of their own labour to sell. Production 
has failed, and eunsuniption must tlicvcforc bo dimiuishcil. 

The supply of markets is a very sjH’cnlative husinosN, 
and is often coiiducled with more zeal than discretion. 
When a particular trade is supposed to bo more prosperous 
tlmn otheis, capitalists rush into it in order to secure higli 
profits ; and in this country the ahuiidanco of capital, the 
perfection <»f our machinery, and the skiJi of our woiknicn, 
enable them to produce witb extraordinary facility. Over • 
production in that particnhir trade is the consequence, and 
all engaged in it suffer from the dejireciatioii iu the value 
of their goods; but if, ijisttaul of rushing into tlio favourite 
trade, they hud distributed their enterprises more widely, 
their own iuterest and that of the community would have 
been promoted. In proportion to the extent of tho 
market, and tho variety and almndance of commodities to 
he exchanged, will be tbo facility of disposing of tbc pivt- 
diicts of capital and labour; and this consideration points 
out a universal freedom of commerce us the most probable 
antidote to gluts. 

DEMERA'RA, a river of British Guiana, iu Sonth 
America. It rises near 5° 15' N. lat., and 58° 40' W. 
loiu, and discharges into the Atlantic at George 'fown, 
after a northerly course of 120 miles. It is navigable for 
about 100 miles. It gives its name to a distiict. See 
GuIAJJA, BllITlSlT. 

PXMS'TER (f(»r Ge meter, mother earth, by a not 
unfrequent modification of the letter G iu Grcok) is the 
Greek name fur the goddess to whom the Latin Cercs is 
somewhat similar in attributes. 

She was the pcrsonific.'ition of the fruit-producing earth, 
nonrishcr of all living things, tho special protector of grmn. 
TIio sower’s seed fell into the bosom of mother earth, and 
there was quickened into fresh life; the seed itself ncvei* 
came forth again—it had gone as a gift to Persephone 
(Prosci pino), daughter of Dcineter, and sovereign of the 
lower worli Mythologically Demoter wtt.*j daughter of 
Kronos; sister, therefore, of “ Father Zeus” (Jupiter). By 
Zeus sho had Persephone. Hades (Pluto) asked for and 
gained the young goddess from his brother, and suddenly 
appearing in an earthquake carried her off us sho was 
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tailoring flowers near Mount Etna, to tie under worfd, 
• through a fissure in tlie earth. Dcineter, missing her 
daughter, seareJicd evcrywliere fur her without result till 
the good-natured Uclius (the sun), w'lio, of cuiurse, had seen 
the abduction, betrayed the eocret to her. Zeus rufuaiug 
to aid Ids sister, slio abandoned the gods for mankind, and 
tunght men, especially those of Klcusis, iicm* Athens, the 
arts of agriculture. To Triptolemus of Eleusls she taught 
the use of the plough, and gave him barley seed-corn, 
sending him as a missionary to nil lands to spread tho new 
blessings. But long-continued despair at lust induced tlio 
goddess to neglect her duties of watching over the fruitful¬ 
ness of the earth, and the land bccamo unfertile. To avert 
tills dread misfortune the gods insisted upon Hades restor¬ 
ing rcrsephoiie to her mother. But siucc she? had eaten 
half •a pomegranate with the king of the under world lie 
claimed at all events somo part of her life, and the celes¬ 
tial decision finally was that Berscplione sliould stay four 
months with Hades, doling which time the earth would he 
unfertile (winter), but sliould return to her mother for llie 
rest of the year. On this decision Demctcr restored fertility 
to the earth. Every year, liowever, during the absence of 
her dunghtur, her sorrow returns and nothing grows. 

In this myth it will Iks obsen’cd that I’ersephoiie (or 
\ ••gelation) is tic daughter of mother cartli (Dcmeter) by 
llie sky (Zeus), with all its rain and warmth. It wouhl 
he but natural if on tie ono band tbo frnitfnlticHs, and 
oil tie oiler the revival, of vegetation sbould lead to spe¬ 
cial forma of worship of Demetcr, beyond Uie illere adora¬ 
tion and pniyers before the personification id agriculture. 
Accordingly we find tho great festival of the Themo^ 
pJiuria^ the Themoi or customs of which were kept up by 
manied women alouc, and were symbolical of Uio produc¬ 
tive matuiTiity of the goddess. Other festivals commeino- 
rated her as the inventor of the arts of tho farmer, but 
the special festival of Demeter was the famous Eltusinian 
which have excited at all tiincM so much curi¬ 
osity, and produced so many ingenious conjectures. It 
seems now almost cednin, from the manner in which tho 
gieatcst of the ancients, especially Pindar and Aeschylus, 
allude to these mystencs, that they contained some 
cherished dociriue too high and dangerous for ordinary 
men, but conferring a priceless peace and elevation upon 
the initiated. It seems also ir^ost probable that this doc¬ 
trine, so carefully concealed and so highly prized, was the 
immortalUy of tht soul. The mysteries were held twice 
a year, in spring-time and han*est, the latter being the 
“ greater mysteries.” \Vc know so much as that they were 
held at night, in order that the representations of Hades in 
his kingdom might be rendered the more impressive, and 
that they consisted largely of dramatic representations of 
tlic famous legend, with interpretations of various degrees, 
some simple, fur the novices, others complete, for tho 
initiated. Games celebrated the conclusion of the mys¬ 
teries, always includmg sports with bulls. 

Dometer is always fully draped, a dignified matronly 
figure, usually seated, and most often in a chariot drawn 
by horses; sometimes, however, by dragons. A wreath of 
ears of com, or a simple fillet, confines Iho hair, or she 
wears the com measure os a sort of crown; she holds a 
bunch of poppies or of com, or a torch, or a basket in 
her hand. The favourite sacrifice to Dometer was a pig. 

DXME'TBZUB. a name common to several heroes and 
kings of undent Greece, of whom tlie chief are as follows:— 

Demetiuus P0LTORCETE8 (“besieger of cities”) was 
the son of Antigomus the One-eyed, king of Asia at the 
divlKlon of the empire of Alexander the Great among his 
generals. In ii.c. fl07 he made a successful descent on 
Greece, drove Cassandcr and Ptolemy from Attica, and re¬ 
ceived divine honours at Athens. Recalled by Antigonus 
to osdst in Cyprus, be here utterly annihilated the fleet 
of Ptolemy (806), and then laid siege to Rhodes. His 


sobriquet of Poliorcoti's was gained by the ingenuity of 
his siege engines. He mode a pence with the Rhodians iu 
804 in order to cross over iuto Greece against Cassandcr, 
who had resumed much of his former power. Demetrius 
soon cleared Greece jiropcr of his troops, hnt was again 
recalled to Asia to tho assistance of Anrigonus. This 
campaign ended in the defeat and death of Antigonus at 
IpsuB (301). Demetrius fled from the victors, Lysimnehus 
and Seleucus, to Ephesus, whence he in vain endeavoured 
to penetrate into Atheus. The passion of Scleucus for 
Stratonicu, daughter of Demetrius, soon restored him to 
power, and in 297 ho invaded Greece. Cassandcr died, 
mid Demetrius oven-an tho countiy, eventually receiving 
nil invitation to settle the quarrels of tho heirs of Cassandcr 
in Macedonia. This he did by assassinating tbe young 
king, exiling his brother, and himself seizing tho kingdom. 
Here, in constant warfare, he maintained himself for seven 
years. Eventually, iu a campaign iu Asia, he was defeated 
and token prisoner by Selcucus (his son-in-law), and died 
two years ufterw'ards, 283. lie was a man of extraordinary 
jiussions, liaving four wives and many mistresses, but was 
undoubtedly tho foremost military commander of his age. 
Thu dush and daring of his scheinus remained unequalled 
till the time of Cscsar. 

Dkmktuius SoTicit, grandson of Aimociius (the great 
king of Syria, ono of Alexander's generals and successors), 
was sent when a lad a liostagc to Rome. He fled when 
I twenty-three years old to Syria, whero he was elected 
king, n.c. 1G2, and hy heavy brilms lie was able to appeaso 
tho oficuded Romans and retain his crowu. Ho perished 
in au insurrection in IbU. 

Drmktrius NicATOJt was the son of Demetrius Soter. 
lie regained possession of his father's fonner kingdom of 
Syria u.a 146, but was taken prisoner by tho Purthiuns 
four years later. Here lio remained in exile for ten years, 
marrying tbo danghter of Mithridates, the king, however, 
and being very honnurahly treated. Eventually the new 
king, successor to Mithridates, in 128 assisted Demetrius 
ill a struggle for his crown, in wliich he was successful. 
In 125 a pretender was strong enough to moke him 
fly, and as his Greek wife refnsed to admit him to Jicr 
strongliold, on account of his Farthuui marriage, he was 
overtiikeii and killed. 

llKMETiaiTs OF PiiAUKRos (ono of tho c/emw or 
YiUagc-divisioiis of Attica), orator, statesman, and poet, 
was bom u.r. 345. Cassandcr sot him over Atlieiis as 
governor iu 317, and ho gained the aflection of his subjects 
to such an extent Uiat literally hundreds of statues of him 
were set up by tho grateful Athenians. Demetrins Polior- 
cctes took Athens in 807, and Demetrius of Phalci-os fled 
to Alexandria, where he founded the famons library by 
favour of King Ptolemy Images. The next Ptolemy 
(Philadclphns) was ill-disposed towards Demetrius, who 
had impmdently intcrfcTcd in the matter of the succession, 
and banished him to Upper Egypt, where he shortly after 
died. But little of the actual Work of Demetrius of Pha- 
IcTos has come down to us, yet sufficient is known of him, 
both directly and through tlie writings of others, to say 
that he was tbo list of tho great Athenian orators. 

DEU'IGODS. The Greek mytliology contains many 
children of gods who themselves are gifted with a haU- 
divino power. Some of tlicse, as Heracles, pass at death 
into the circle of the immortals, and some, os Minos and 
UhadainanlhuB, oxerdse pennanently certain divine func- 
tious. These ore the exceptions, however. On tlic other 
hand, the god or goddess-bom heroes of the Iliad and tho'^ 
legendary times are not demigods, bnt clearly human per¬ 
sonages whose splendid courage and beauty, though they 
have been exaggerated to supernatural proportions by the 
poet, are still akin to those of heroes in all ages. Not so 
with tho demigods proper. They exist in tho miracalous— 
are creatnres, like those of our fury talcs, purely mythical, 
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and wilh only so mnch human about tliem as to keep tip 
our interest in their adventures. Hawthorne’s ^^Tangle- 
wood Tales’* (republished in uii inexpensive and elegant 
fonn, London, 1883), and Kingsley’s ‘‘Heroes, or Greek 
I’airy Tales," fpve some of their most favourite legends, 
dear to countleas generations of boys. Of such are Tro- 
methons and Epimuiheus, Jason and Medea, Theseus uiid 
Ariadne, Perseus and Andromeda, Bellcrophon, Meleager, 
Deucalion, &c. 

DEMISE (from the Latin derniisUt) is commonly used 
to express an estate for years. The word denwt, “ I Imvo 
demised,” is a term that is or may l>o used in the grant of 
a lesisc for years. The word demise may also signify an 
estate granted in fee or for term of life; but the most 
common Hignificatiou is that which has been stated. 

D EMI SE OF THE CROWN. It is a legal maxim 
in England that “ the sovereign never dies," inusuiuel) as 
upon the decease of the reigning iiionareh the royal dig¬ 
nity passes at once, without any intervening prewess, to 
the heir to the crown. “ So Umder," says Illackstone, 
“is the law of sui^poslng even a possibility of his death, 
that his natural dissolution is generally called his demise, 
an expression which signilies merely a transfer of property.” 

DEM'XSSM'IQTTAVER. By increasing tliu umnhcr 
of hooks of the quaver in mnsic wo diminish the length of 
the note. A quaver has one hrwk, a semiquaver 
half) lias two h<K>ks, a demiscmiqnaror (demi^ also half, 
another form of the sunn; word) law three liooks, Acc. 

There is no liinit to these divisions, and 
^ heinidemiscmiquaver is sometimes used there¬ 
fore us in hemisphere, being also half) 

to express Iho eighth of a quaver, with four hooks. 
But tlio demisemiquaver is the. smallest note in common 
use. It is of course tlio quai'tcr of a quaver 
in value. The Vreiieh call it triple rrochti^ the 
Italinns sc»u-/u«-croma, and the Germans 
zirei-unil’dreimth/tel (thirty-second). 

DEBfIUR'GOSr the creative spirit of Grt'ek philosophy. 
Tlie word comes from demos, people, and ergon, work, and 
means simply “handicraftsman.” The “divine handi¬ 
craftsman ” or “ creator,” that is the demiurge of the 
(Ireeks. Heraclitus, in his brilliant symbolical way, said, 
“Making vrorlds is the sport of Dcininrgos,” and Pluto 
says, “Men are the playthings of the god” (i.e. of the demi¬ 
urge). It was necessary to the Greeks—polytheists in 
name, theists in reality—to tljus concentrate nature into the 
work of one divine being, that its origin might be argued 
a)K)ut with clearness; but tbe demiurge was one who 
oWyed diviue ordeis, and was nut himself the supreme 
divinity. In the formalii:ed Platonism of the Alcxundriiiii 
si'lieol and of the Gnostics Uie demiurge inukus the world 
and man by the orders of God, and even imparts intclli- 
geneo to all creatures: the soul, however, is beyond his 
power to give—that God himself alone can bestow, aud he 
has bestowed it only on man. The “Word” of St. John’s 
Gospel is a development of the Alexandrian “dciniurgt;.” 
One ])oint of tbo Gnostic heresies w.os that Moses and 
JesiLs w'cre alike demiurgic, that is, tliey weic not possessed 
of a full, but only of a puitlul revelation, and that they 
were but two iudividuals of a scries of sueJi high spiritual 
beings as God would gradually manifest himself by. 

Certain popular magistrates of the Peloponnesian states, 
AS Elea and Monllnca, apparently with functions somewhat 
akin to the Roman tribunes of the i>euple, bore the name of 
demiurgic** Uiose who do the work of the people.” The 
bfHcers of tho Acliecon Leagne—next in rank to the strategi, 
were also called demiurgi, again resembling the “ military 
tribunes ” of tho Romans. 

DSMOC'RACY, a word taken from tho Greek lan¬ 
guage, like aristocracy, oligarchy, monarchy, and other 
political terms, and signifying the rule of tJie people. 

lu most Greek cuuimuuities th(>re were two marked 


divisions of tho freemen—-the “few” or “rich" and the 
“ many ” or “ not-rich,” between whom a fierce content for 
political snperiority was mmntained. This contest often 
ended in tlie expi^ion of tho^“/ew,” aud the division of 
their lands and properly among tbo “many;” sometimes 
in ll]e expulsion of tho leaders of the “ many,” and 
tho political subjugation of tho rest Thus the same 
statu Mas at one time called a democracy, at another 
an oligarchy, according as tbe one or tho other party 
posKcKsed tlie political superiority. 

Aristotle defines a democracy to be, when tho free¬ 
men aud those not tho rich, being the majority, possess 
the sovereign })Ower; and an oligarchy, when the ricli and 
those of noble birth, being few, are in possession of tho 
sovereign power. This definition of an oligarchy implies 
that the majority are excluded from participaliug iif tiio 
K ivoroigu power. In another passage, wiion dwelling on 
the difiVreiit kinds of democracy, ho speaks of the fir^L 
kind as cliaroctcrizcd by equality, and by this equality ho 
understands when the fundamental law of such a demo¬ 
cracy declares that “tho not-rich have no more political 
power than the rich, neither body being supreme, but both 
equal, and all participating equally in political iniwer.” 

A pure democracy is thus where every male citizen 
funiis ail equal and integral port of the sovereign body; 
or, as Aristotle expresses it, when ho is speaking of ii 
democracy in M'hlch tlio pcoplo are supreme, aud not 
the law, the democracy is “inoiiareh, one comjtounded of 
many; fur'Hhe many arc supreme, not as iudividuals, but 
all collectively,” 

lu a purely democratical state the people may excreiso 
their power in either of two ways—directly or through 
delegates. In the one ciukc the democracy is smd to bit 
absolute; in the other, representative. The ahsolule or 
du'cct form prevailed in the republics of anti({ulty, polit leal 
roprei.entation being appareutly a modern idea. Until 
quite roeimtly the s.aine was tho case in the original Swiss 
cantons, whore almost all public business was discussed in 
a full assembly of the people. In Switzerland geucrally, 
however, the representative form is now preferred. It is 
also can'ied out in the United States of America and hi 
the French Kcpulilic, both csseutiolly democratic states. 
The absolute form, in fact, is ouly adapted for small coin- 
innnities with a (lopulation concentrated us to spai^ and 
dill'oring little in mode of life or culture. According to 
some, the represcutative system is inconsistent with the 
principle of democracy, as the will of the pcoplo is liable 
to be falsified and crossed by tho very organs that are to 
carry it into execution. It is rather an advantage, how¬ 
ever, that the fii'st impulse of the public will, sometimes 
passionate and short-sigbted, should bo tempered and 
enlightened by passing through a series of media on its 
way to action; and tbe bold which the constituencies have 
upon their ToprcHontatives by means of frequent re-election, 
aud in other ways, is sufficient guarantco against any de¬ 
feat of A steady, earnest, public conviction. 

The advantages as well as the evils and dangers of 
democracy have been very ably set forth by Do Tocqne- 
ville and John Stuart Mill, both of whom, especially 
the latter, ri'garded iJiis as the ideally perfect form of 
government, and ns a system that must inevitably ex¬ 
tend itself, him took great pains to show that solf-gov- 
crument by a representative democracy is what develops, 
in the greatest degree, the good mental qualities, both 
intellectual and mural, of the governed, and that It is 
dubirable gradually to extend this porticipatiou in the acts 
of government till it include tlie entire adult population, 
male and female. On the other hand, tbero aro two 
Kourcos of evil to which wc are liable, more or less, as 
dejnucracy approaches to the term of universal sufiroge, 
and which ore to bo provided against by proper constitu- 
tiuuol arrangements. Tho first of those is the insufficieut 
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^ mimtal qaaUfications of tho governinf; body for the highly 
* coniplicatod work of government. Public fulministration is 
a profession, like engineering, medicine, or the law, and 
demands, no less than these, a special training and devo¬ 
tion of mind. In monarcliIcB and aristociacics tho man¬ 
agement of afiiurs is in the hands of a few, who moke it 
tbe business of their lives, and acquire tho requisite skill 
for doing tho wo^ well. In n democracy this advantage 
is lost, except in so for as tlie details of administration are 
left to skilled officials, the public assembly merely retuiii- 
iiig the power of chewing and controlling those officials, 
and of determining general rules of policy. 

Tho otlier danger is tho predominance of tbe labouring 
class, by virtue of their numbers, over tho class mode up of 
employers of labour and the rich and educated generally. 
When there are two or more classes in the commnuity 
with conflicting interests, tbe desirable arrangement is 
tout their power should bo equally balanced, so that no 
party should carry a point by ])olitical position alone, or 
without appealing to tho reason and sense of justice of 
some members of the other parties, liut If tho suffrage 
wore universal, the lubouring'dass interest would be tiic 
Itredominant one; and agaiust so serious n danger us the 
class legislation that might result. Mill advocated the 
remedy of granting a plurality of votes to certain per¬ 
sons, espccuilly those distinguished by education, so us to 
restore the balance. There reiiiahis tiio difficulty that in 
ctjunlrics such as those of tlio United Kingdom, where the 
constitueuclcs are not framed on a logieal but us 

boroughs, counties, &.C., which arc the result of historical 
growth, it is not cosy to pniducu a body entitled to he 
r<‘gurdcd as thoroughly rejiroscntntive of the whole hulk of 
the ))cop1e. Indcul the aiTaiigement of thu constituencies 
may l)e so anomalous, after the Inpsit of many }cars, that 
the voto of thu delugalos may represent the wibhes of only 
a minority of the iiuliou, a result wliich clearly would 
iicutrolizo tho main idea of a democracy. On the other 
hand, with conslitucncics on the plan of those of the 
United Kingdom, some reprasentation of large and import¬ 
ant minorities Is imdoubtedly only fair, tlie minority hi 
somo large boroughs being a for more considerable body 
tliaii tho whole population in a small constilueucy. 
Keiicc tho attempt, by means of tho “ three-cornered con¬ 
stituency ” to onublo a niinority equalling or exceeding 
a third of tho enfranchised to I'etum one out of three 
ineinhors, tho voters Imving only two votes, lly others 
equal ulecturnl districts are advocatt^d, a phm much 
ndupted on tlic Continent; but the idea of Mr. Thomas Hare: 
(“ Treatise on tho Election of UepreseiUativea ”) would 
seem preferable. Ho takes os his unit of representation, 
the quota of eicetoTB reached by dividing the enfitOncliised 
popuiatiou by the number of seats; and considers that this 
system would supersede the nea'usity for fancy franchise's— 
i.c, privileges of voting conferred on bodies snppost'd to pos¬ 
sess special intelligeDCC or to have special interests to protect. 
Tho system, independently conceived by M. Andrae, has 
been for some time in operation in Denmark, and is believed 
to prevent tho anomaly of many strong beliefs and entire 
schools Ilf thought rcmaiulng proctienlly unrepresenlod. 

DXtfOC'SirnS* the celebrated ** laughing philoso¬ 
pher,” so-called on account of his persistent cheerfulness 
under the vicissitudes of a most varied life, ranging from 
considerable wealth to abject poverty, and from a keenness 
of vision unequalled for accuracy to total hlindncss; or, as 
others say (but these of later date), because of his habit of 
satirizing and ridiculing the follies of men, was, whichevor 
of these temperaments we allow him to have had, eitlior the 
cheerful or the humorously ironical, the aatithosis to thu 
gloomy, melancholy Heraclitus of Ephesos, the “ weeping 
philosopher,” whose successor in some points of speculatlun 
Democritus was. 

Democritus was a native of Abdcra in Thrace, and was 


born about D.C. 4C0. His family was so wealthy as to 
eiiteitma Xerxes, on his march towards Greece, at its own 
cost, in rotnrn for wliich tbe king scut some of the finest 
scholars of Petsia to instruct tho youth, to whom ho had 
taken a great fancy. Their talcs of various lands excited 
tho imagination of the young Dcmociitns, who, as soon os^ 
lie gained possession of his largo patrimony, set out uu 
travels which exceeded in duration and extent those uiulcv- 
token by any Greek before, including a residence of iivo 
years among tho geometricians and priests of Egypt. Kis 
fortune was spout to tho last penny, and bo was obliged to 
return home; but his store of learning was so phenomenal 
that his fclluW'citizens would have adored him as some¬ 
thing divine, and being laughed at for that, would have 
made him supreme over their state. That too, however, 
Democritus set aside witli a smile. There is an altogether 
incredible legend, which may be mentioned only to Ira dis¬ 
carded, of his putting out his eyes that his brain might 
not be distracted with outer objects, lie was beloved in a 
manner quite unusuid in those ages, and his poverty was 
nut allowed to distress him. He lived to a most ndvancod 
age, probably nearly 100. Tbe date of Lis death is ginier- 
ally thought to Ira dGl n.c. 

Democritus was not ouly one of the leading philosopbcra 
of his day, hut knew all that was then known of natural 
history, geometry, mechanics, and music. As for his style, 
Cicero even compares him with Plato. Too little remains 
for tills great praise to bo now juslillod. We have cuougli, 
however, to sliuw that Democritus held (perhaps iiivcutcd) 
Iho theory of atoma Thu unIverKo he held to bo funned 
all of like atoms, arranged iu diverse forms, and so making 
tho varied creiiliuti that we see. Uo held tliat wo kcu 
things by receiving lii our eye actual thiu coats from tbeir 
exterior surfaces. In one of tlie passages handed down 
he says:—The sweet exists only in funriy the bitter m 
tlio hot in form^ the cold in /on?*, colour in ybm ; 
hut actually only atoms and spaco exist.” These forms or 
images are what affect the mind, and arc not in thcm.selveH 
existences. Ills view of the ultimate end of life was tho 
attainment of peace and serenity of nuiid. 

Durton took tho pHeudon}^! of “Democritus Junior” 
for liis “ Anatomy of Melancholy,” written in what he con¬ 
sidered tho tone of that philosopher. 

DSUICODXX. ileo Acakil>1!:a. 

DEMOGOK'GOK, a terrible deity of the later Greeks, 
whoso name itself was fmed. The word is compounded 
of Gr. dalrnon^ divinity, ami r/orffon, terrible, the latter a 
familiar word by itself as tlio name of the beings of whom 
Medusa was oue. Kverythlng abont Demogorgou is very 
mysterious and obscure. He does not appear to bavc been 
worshipped, but held in a formless terror, and occasionally 
invoked. His dwelliog, with his attendant demons, was on 
the Himalnyas. His name ond the awful mystery attach¬ 
ing to him lend themselve.s readily to poetical uses; tliua 
Milton— 


^Behold the throne 
Of Chaos. • . . Ami hy him stood 
Orciis and liadcs. and the dreaded name 
Of Demogorgou .”—“Paradise book il. 


(Not a shape, but a name only.) So also Dryden—• 

** Wlmn the moon arlsca 
Then cruel Domogorgon walks his round, 

And if he iiiida a fairy lag in light 

lie drives tho wretch before, and lashes into night.” 

—" The Flower and the /xw/.” 

DSMOmULX (^Anthro})oUle8 rtr^u), a bird belongs 
iug to tho same family (Qruidm) os the common Cuank. 
It has a tuft of elongated feathers on each side of tho- 
hcad, and numerous long slender idumes depending from 
tho base of the neck. The wing-coverts are exceedingly 
long and jMiinted. This elegant bird is an inhabitant of 
Northmi Africa and South-western Asia, and also occurs^ 
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altliouph but .vparhi^ly, iu Soutbcni Europe. It measures ' 
about 3 feet 4 inches in and is of a bluislt-ush 

colour, with the {;rcnter pnit «f tlu? head and tlio neck 
black. It is frequently ciUh'd the Numidiun Craue, from 
its African habitat. 

DEMON (Or. daimoUj a spiiit). Among several of the 
nations of antiquity there existed a widespread belief in 
the existence of certain spiritual beings, intermediate be¬ 
tween the gods and men, and equivalent in many respects 
to those spiritual existences which iu the Bible mo termed 
angrtls. Hesiod speaks of the men of the golden ago os be¬ 
coming after deatli “ daemons ” or ministering spirits to mor¬ 
tals, and some such idea Inis prevailed among alniost al 1 races 
of mankind. Sonio of the ancient philosophers maintained 
that every man had two of those deemons—the one good 
and the other bod; and this doctrino was very prevalent 
among the Oriental nations, especially the Persians. The 
doniiou of Socrates is celebrated in classical history. [See 
the article D^kmon.] It is usual iu S|>e11 dirmoii in the 
older form when it means (us always in the (ireek) spirit 
vr angel, and to use the modern Bj^elliiig dunum as nearly 
equivalent to devil. 

The belief in demons occupies a consj)icuous place in the 
Eg}'ptian and Bal)yloniau religious systems. In the latter 
special functions, ns causes of evil, ai‘e assigned to them, 
as sliimui by tlie f(»lIowing translation given by Leiiormant 
from one of the cuneiform inscriptionsThey assail 
couiitiy after country; tliey make the slave set himself up 
above his place; they moke the son of the house leave his 
father; they make the young bird ily out of its ne&t; they 
make the ox and the lamb run away, the evil demons who 
set snnrcs.” Brahmanism and Buddhism ore also largely 
tinged with supcrslilions respecting demons; while in the 
ancient Persian religion the good and evil deities, Ormuzd 
and Ahriman respectively, arc eaeb represented ns being 
attended with an innumerable army of spirits or demons, 
those of light, purity, and gcxidncbs being met in endless 
contention by the legioii.s of darkness, wlio seek to undo all 
good and to spread foulness and sin around them. 

It is also worthy of note that African tribes in the Congo 
country still believe that the liigbcst deity, Suleu- Vakamjty 
takes little interest iu man, and that the real government 
of the world belongs to the good and bad kiluhty spirits or 
demons. When a man dies, according to his circumstances 
in life he becomes a friend or enemy of the living, and 
thus passes among the good or bad kilulu. 

Tlie word demon frequently occurs in both the Old and 
New Testaments, and is there translated t/cw7; bnt that was 
by no means its acceptation among the Greeks, for wo have 
frequent mention of agrtthodamonn (good demons) as well 
AS kahodaimons (evil demons), which were HU]>jK>sed to bo 
Bupeimaturol spiritual existences that accompanied or took 
possession of individuals, especially of the insane. 

It is most probable that from the elaborate theories of 
flic Persians respecting demons the dews derived views 
of the same kind. At any rate it is only subsequent to 
the Babylonish captivity tliat Jewisli and Talmndic ideas 
biHaime so strongly impregnated with demonology as they 
were about tlio time of Christ Teachings respecting 
Allgels of light and goodness were prevalent from u very 
early period among the Jews, bnt their conception of 
demons as evil spirits was certainly of later growth. So 
strongly did tlicse ideas prevail that many persons snficr- 
ing from what were considered, until recent times, mysteri¬ 
ous diseases, such as insanity, epilepsy, St Vitus* dance, 
dumbness, &c., were regonlcd as “ deinoniaos,*’ or persons 
possessed with demons, such evil spirits being those of 
bad men wlileb had entered the bodies of other men to 
torment them. If in these dnys such things seem incred¬ 
ible, it should be remembered that even in oor own country 
so firmly were these convictions rooted in tlie popular mind, 
that it was nut until the seveutcenth century that any 


protest against them was raised by writers on medical 
science. Up to that time the lingering embore of this 
superstition found many victims in poor eccentric creatures, 
wIjo, judged by popular clamour to be possessed of evii 
K))iritR, were ruthlessly coiibigUed to a cruel death as 
witches. Our entire ignorance of spiritual existences pre- 
wiits us from understanding much of the New Testament 
references to demoniacs and evil spirits. In the majority 
of cases the symptoms are entirely tlioso of many known 
funns of tnelniicholy, madness, and epilepsy, and such ns 
ill some parts of tlio world, even at the present day, cause 
their unhappy victims to he regarded as “ possessed ** of 
evil sjiirits. It has been suggested, therefore, tlial it is 
not derogatory to the pure ami sinless character of Christ 
to suppose that he spoke in such a way as w'ould he best 
understood according to the prevalent condition of the 
Jewish inhid, especially os this would not in the least de¬ 
tract from the power evinced in miracles described hj 
tlio sacred writers as the existing out of devils.*’ Spirit¬ 
ualism in many of its modern fonns is but tho dcmonolngic 
ideas of olden time aecomniodatcd to what is perhaps the 
rather less morbid credulity of later days. 

DEMONSTBA'TION is that process by wliich a 
result is shown to be a neeeshary consequence of tho 
premises from which it is said to follow, on the supposition 
that those premises are admitted, eitliiT as a matter of fact, 
or of intuitive evidence, or of previous demonstration. 

DE MORGAN, AUGUSTUS, mathematician and 
actuary, was- bom in tJie Island of Madura, near Java, iu 
1800. Tin took his degree of U.A. at Cambridge in 1827, 
and studied for tlie bar. This intention, however, w.as 
altered in 1828 by his election os professor of mathematics 
in London University, an ofiicc he held, with only about 
five years’ intermission, till his death iu March 1871. He 
wrote largely on almost every branch of pure mathematics, 
mi arithemetic, algebra, trigonometry, probabilities, &e., 
bis work on the latter subject giving him the first place 
among actuaries of his time. Ho contributed much to 1 ho 
publications of tho Society for tlie Diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge, and hU “ l)ifi<‘rentinl and Integral Calculus/' 
published for ilmt society, is the most complete treatise on 
the subject produced iu England. His numerous articles 
in tlie Penny Cydoptedui make up nearly one-sixth of the 
wliole twenty-seven folio volumes. His extensive know¬ 
ledge, combined with his clear, logical, and sometirru's 
humorously sarcastic writing, rendered him a powerful 
c on 1 rovcrsialist. 

DE'MOS or DEME, a district, hence the inhabitants 
of that district or political division. One of the reforms 
at Athens inaugorated by Clcisthenes was to break up tho 
old tribes into a hundred demoi or demes, each to a large 
extent having local Independence. The demos is the 
individual, the polU (or state) tho aggregate. Hence 
demos came to mean the general commonalty, a meaning 
it still bears in our word demooracff. In the comcdic.s of 
Aristophanes, Demos is the personification of the “people,” 
and is an exact Athenian counterpart of our “ John Bull,” 
easy going, but with a certmn well-defined limit to his tem¬ 
per, thick-headed, and easily cheated, bnt always right in 
tho main, and pretty snre to detect a cheat in tlio long mn. 

The parlies iu the circus, so fatal in Justinian's time, 
bore the name of demoi. See Circus. 

The Dkmorioi, or stale slaves of Athens, were princi¬ 
pally us(‘(l as city guards. There were so many Scythians 
among them that they are sometimes simply c^lcd “ Tho 
Scythians.” They dwelt in tents upon tho Areopagus, and 
though at tlie time of tlie Persian invasion they numbered 
but 800, they soon rose to a force of 1200. 

DEMOS'TBENTES, tlie Greek orator, was bom about 
864 u.c. Ho was the son of an Athenian citizen, but his 
maternal grandmother was a barbarian, a Scythian woman, 
a fact which bis numerous enemies were fond of recalling. 
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Hia father died when DemoRthcncs was seven yearfl old, 
and his guardian neglected him, he himself, however, admits 
that he received a good education. 

Having heard CallistratuN speak, ho was fired with am¬ 
bition to become an orator hiinself, and he accordingly 
I'ocoivod instruction in the rhotoriral art fntm Isteiis. 
Demosthenes was naturally of a wouk constitution; ho 
had a feeble voice, nn indistinct articulation, and a short¬ 
ness of breath. Finding that theso defects impaired the 
effect of his speeches, he set resuhitely tn work to over¬ 
come them. On the termination of his iniuurity, he com¬ 
menced H suit iigninst his guardian about his property. lie 
gained his cause, without Jjowever succeeding in t>btaining 
more tlmn a small part of his money. He subsequently 
adopted th<} profession of writing and delivering, as u hired 
adv<)cate, speeches for |>orsons engaged in private and 
public causes—a practice which was now generally adopted 
<>y the Greek orators, and was attended with considerable 
profit. Ills first speech on a public ocnasiori w'as made in 
n.c. We have altogether sixty orations of Demos¬ 
thenes, of which not less than forty are undoubtedly 
genuine; ns well as fifty-lour pncniia, or introductions to 
.sj>eeclie.s, kept ready pivpun;d to servo for various occasiunK. 

Of his RjiceclifS relating to public coiiwrns, tliere are 
throe which havu a direct bearing on his personal hietorj'; 
tlie speech against Midias, that concerning Malversation In 
tlie JOnibassy, and that on behalf of Ctesiplion, or, us it is 
commonly lulled, the “Oration on tlio Crown.” See also 
iEMaiTNKS. • 

'rho circumstances of the “ Oration on thp Crown,” held 
to bo the niaslerpifce. of all ag(*s in its kind, aifi these. 
It was after I’lulip had cruslu'd the liberties of Gi'oece 
at Chrcronea in UilH b.<^. The gallant, fight of Demos¬ 
thenes was honoured even in thosn dark days by the gift 
of a ]»nhlic ci'own on the motion of Ctesiphun. Prolwibly 
Alexander was angry at this, and demanded some equally 
public disgrace of J>emostl)oncs, liuving failed, as is stated 
further on, in an cflbrt to obtain possession of his person. 
At all events the orator AiischlDcs instituted a prosecu¬ 
tion, not agsiinst his rival, hut against Otosipbou for his 
])art in the afiulr, and DemnstboncH naturally, as the jirr- 
son really attacked, defended Cleslphon. 'j'iio proceed¬ 
ings seem to have been irregular, oml ACsehines to have 
beeu entitled to a verdict on the facts; but the jury chose 
to be guided by tho spirit of Ctesiphon’s conduct, ratlier 
tJian its fonn, and acquitted him. The oration opens witli 
an a]>pcal for fair play, and especially that the arguments 
of Alscliinos may not bn rousidered in the order in whitth 
that great man liud skilfully aiTauged them. TJien comes 
llio clever appeal to sympathy. “ He has all to win, nothing 
to lose; I can win nothing, but stand to lose everything. 
Your verdict agaiust him hurts only his pride ns an orator, 
your verdict against me ruins me,” &c. Perhaps so per¬ 
sonal an issue would not now rightly bo held the supremo 
of oratory, for our best spetHdies aro thoso wliich rise above 
the narrow interests of the moment. But it must bo re¬ 
membered that this personal feeling was an actual necessity 
■of a Greek orator. The feeling was so intense against 
infomicrs, that unless the statesman could show that he 
was personally aggrieved he had not tho slightest chance 
of a hearing. The oration of ACsebines on the occasion is 
<'qna11y personal, raking up every detail in the political 
life of Demosthenes; and as a work of art it is also of 
tlio highest merit, thongh fur eclipsed by tho uneqnallcd 
reply, which proceeds by rcananging in a more favour¬ 
able order all .^schines* charges, and demolishing them 
steadily one after the otlier. 

The first speech on a public affair tlmt remains, and 
probably the first which Demosthenes published, is that on 
the Symmorise, which was delivered mo. 854, and in part 
relates to a question of finance, but more particularly to a 
scheme then on foot for sending Chares with an armament 
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into Asia against tho Persians. Against this war Demos* 
theues directed his eloquence with success; and this may 
he considered the beginning of his struggle with Philip, for 
tho Macodonian cause would have gained by any losswblcli 
Athens might sustain. Alsmt a yc.ar after, Philip began 
to take an active part in the affairs of the Sacred War, and 
Demosthenes now as eagerly urged a general armament as 
he had before opposed it. 

The inolivp of this apparent clmnge of opinion is evi¬ 
dent ; on tho former occasion ho saw that war would have 
been the dispersion of strength which was needful for a 
nearer struggle; now, ho saw that the time of that struggle 
was come, and lio knew that, to be effoittnal, Athens must 
direct it. But Athens had lost mueli of that spirit of lu- 
dividiuil bravery whieh cimractcrued her in the host times 
of her history. Tiic exhortations of Demosthenes long 
failed in pnalucing tlic drsired effect. 

At lust, however, successive cxpfiditkms were sent to tho 
help of OiynthiiK, a maritimii town near the Isthmus of 
Piillene, and a place of strength. In spite of the exertions 
of DemoRtheneK, Olyntlius eventually was taken by Philip 
in the spring of o lT n.r. 

Early in S4fi n.c., Demosthenes, with Avschincs and 
eight or nine others, went on an embassy to Philip to treat 
fur peace. Tho motive which apparently urged Demos¬ 
thenes to agree to a peace was that Die means of resistance 
were too small to allow any hope that Atiiens alone conhl 
use them effectually. Bo that as it may, Demosthenes 
never slackened his efforts, and in 3411 n.c. wo find him 
nceusing ACscliiiies of iiialversutioii in the former embassy, 
and acting as iiiember of a sei'ond to counteract Philip's 
inlluence in Ainhracia and Peloponnesus. About this time 
too Demosthenes lieciiine, in a more decided sense, the leader 
of Ills party, in the room of Chares, and for the next two 
years employed himself in supjwrting and strengthening 
tho anti-Macedonian party in Greece. 

Philip was assassinated, duly, SHG h.o. At the accession 
of Alexander, Demosthenes persevered in hi.s decided oppo¬ 
sition to Macedun, and on the report of Alexander's death 
(b.<\ 323) ho thought a chanco for freedom Jiad come, 
and fanned the ilame of insurrection against the power of 
Macedonia. After tlie destruction of Tbehes, Alexander 
had demanded the person of DemoKthmes, with nine other 
Athenians, but Deinades by some means contrived to save 
Demosthenes for tho time. Ho had been exiled a year 
before Alexander's dratli, bnt was now recalled In great 
honour, and his fine paid out of the public trea-sury. Ho 
accepted the dangerous post to which his* fellow-citizens 
called him in their despair, and during tho Lamian War ho 
presided at Atlicns. When Antipatcr defeated tho con¬ 
federate Greeks, and marched npun tlie city, Demosthenes, 
as the prime mover of tho confederacy, judged it prudent 
to withdraw to Calauria, a little isl-iiHi opposite Troczen, 
where he took refuge in a temple of Poseidon. M.accdoniau 
messengers were sont to pcmiadc liirn to accompany them 
to Antipatcr, but ho resisted all their entreaties. Plutarch, 
from whom this account is taken, says that he retircu into 
the inner part of tlie temple under pretence of writing a 
letter, and while there took poison, and died n.c. 822. 

Those who expect to find in the oratory of Dcmostlienes 
the fervid and im|>assiuned language of a man carried away 
by ins feelings, to tlie prejudice of bis judgment, W'ill ho 
disappointed. He is said not to have been a ready speaker, 
.ind to have required preparation. All his orations bear 
the marks of an effort to convince the understanding rather 
than to work on the passions of bis hearers. Most of thP 
sp(‘cches of Demosthenes on political affairs, as we now 
possess them, arc laboured compositions. Notwitlistanding 
the e4isy flow' of the language, tho art and industry of the 
orator arc visible in almoKt every line; and in nothing aro 
they more apparent than ia tho admirable skill by which 
he mokes almost every period produce its effect, and in the 
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vrell'jodj^d oiUitlicsis wliicli j;iTcs anch furcu andpreci&inii 
to hiH expression, that itseoiiis as if no other words and no 
other order of words could ho so appropriate as those which 
he has chosen. By the nnanhnuus verdict of all competent 
judges in all ages Domostliones stands at th<i head of 
(iraWs. As Hume says, Could bis manner be cojned. 
its success would bo infallible over a modern assembly." 
The style of many of the orations on civil matters which 
wer<{ delivered before the courts of justice is very diftorent; 
there Ls an air of easy negligence about them, and an 
uhsence of that lahourcd accuracy which charaetcri/t's his 
other compositions. But these orations are invaluable as 
specimens of what we now coll stating a case, ami well 
worth the altcnlivc study of those who would make tbem- 
s(dvcs acquainted with the social condition of Athens at 
that. time. The best edition of l)cmu.slhenes is that of 
Bekker. 

DEBIUI.'CENTS are medicinal agents which luiv(< the 
property of protecting the mucous mciiibraiies from the 
action of irntatiug matter, by hindering if from coming in 
direct coniaet with them, or for lubricating lliem wben 
inlluincd. When much wafer is present in any demulcent 
liquid, the action is partly that of a diluent, hut the chief 
beueilt results from flic blaud natnn* of the suhstauce. or 
from its viscidity, iiemuleeiiis are either solutions, such 
as inuelbigc of gum :irabic, or certain substances mechuui- 
cally diilused tlirougli water or milk, sueli us wax, sper- 
muceti, or suet. Tlieir bciieiicial eflecls are greater over 
the mucous surface with which they romo into Immediate 
contact, such os the throat, stonmcl), nud intestinal canal, 
but by sympathy their southing netioii would ajjpe^ir t< 
lie extended to the mucous surface of the luugs and of tlio 
urino-gi*nital orgiiiis. 

DEBIUR'BAGB (T.at. (Jemorari., to delay), the money 
payable to the owiht of a sliip on (he part of the sljippcrs 
or consignees of goods, us compeiisation for detention be< 
yond the lime stipulated for he.r loading or dischargo, ns 
expressed in the charter-party or hills of lading. Tli 
cliiirter-party usually defines the amount per day payable 
as domui^ge by either freighter or shipotviier in case of 
detentionr Prior to loading or unloading the delay is at 
the risk of the freighter, even tlumgh it may be owing to 
unavoidable causes, such its )iort-regiilations, the ci'owdcd 
state of the barlmnr, &c. As soon as the vessel is clean'd 
tlie shipowner is liable for any delay previous to sailing, 
except it arise throngli detention hy adverse winds, t 
public enemy, or the liustilo occupation of the port. 

DBAIUR'BBlt(Ut. dcmorai'h fo delay), tliut pleading 
in an action at law by which the |>arty wiio demurs refusei 
to proceed with the pleadings towards an issue, and re¬ 
quires the judgment of the court whether, upon his op¬ 
ponent's own showing, suHicient statement has liccn mad 
to legally sustain the suit. Tim party whose pleading is 
dcmuri-cd to may amend or pnt. in a joinder in denmner. 

a sizo of paper, 22^ inches by 17^ luuhcs. It is 
siAiply tho antique spelling of half, and mean.o 

ilfnii-royal. It is not truly lialf tho royal, for tho lattei 
sUu is 25 inches by 2U inches. Demy comes between royui 
utid crown. 

DBNAIN, a town of France, in the depoiiimont of tin 
Xord, situated 6 miles by railway west from Valenciennes, 
in the centre of a ricli coal-field, on tho left bank of tlr 
Scheldt, has a population of 17,000. This town has 
sprung up almost cutircly since 1820, when tho populatior 
was only 900. Tho stiuets arc straight and regular; her* 
<nnd there nro iron forges aud smelting furnaces, and shafts 
leading to tho mint's with short railways, by which tho 
coals ai'c conveyed to tho docks on the river bank. There 
is a good market in tho town; beet-root sugar is inanu- 
fac-tured. Dciiaiu is celebrated for the defeat of tho allies 
under Lord Albemarle by the Frcncb uuder Alarshal Villars. 
on 24th July, 1712. 


DKNA^BIUS, a Roman coin of silver, so colled fronv 
:ontaiinng ten oses. Some tune after tho first Punic War 
tho denarius become tho representative of sixteen ascs, 
and though Augustus reduced it to twelve it soon re¬ 
turned to the old value, and continued subsequently at tho 
k’olue of sixteen even to tlie time of Qallieiius. It was 
he chief silver coin in Rome for GOO years, down to the 
.ime of Constantine I. The value of tho denarius coined 
about the end of the commonwealth was Later the 
coinage was debased, and tho denarius iu tho tiuio of tlie 


Donarlns in tlio British Museum—'actual size (silver). 

New Testament was only wortli 7jf/. Tho eailiest denari 
arc thoso which have tlic helmctcd head of Rome, Ihu 
Dioscuri, cw tho hood of Jupiter, upon their obverhc. Many 
of them had chariots, bigm, or quadrigte represented uii 
their revel scs; such ttoins w ere called higaii and quadTignii. 
The half of the deuarius was called guiuurluSy us contain¬ 
ing five uses; the quarter, os coutulning two 

Ont’H and a U df. 

Ill the timeSj of tlm enqiirc it boro the reigning emperor’a 
head and name; and the dcnuriiis wliich cireulatud iu 
Judea also hud uii insci'iplluu on It, deuutiug the suhji'ctioii 
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of that country t<i Koine, to which “image and super¬ 
scription” Josus pointedly refmed in bidding his disciple.^ 
“ render unto Cttsur those things which arc Osesar s ” 
(Matt, xxii.) A denarius of Tiberius, possibly tho very 
coinage which he held then in his hand, is sliown abo\t*. 
Some fine spcciniciis are also shown in onr Plates of Coins, 

Denariva is the uouventioual monks' Latin for an Eng¬ 
lish penny, of which the letter </, or initial of denarita^ is 
therefore the representative in tho familiar X », d. In tho 
middle ago, tlio <fenan*tw SL Peiri^ or Peter's pence, was 
an annual payment of one j>enny from every family to tho 
pope, and paid ou the feast of St. Peter. The denavius 
J)d (God’s penny) was the earnest-money given and re¬ 
ceived by parties in contracts, &c. Denarius terlius 
eomitatus was the term applied to the third part (or penny) 
of tlie county-court fiiU's, which was pmd to the earl, who 
had it in hpeeio, or received an equivalent for it out of tho 
exchequer, tho other two-thirds of the fines being resen ed 
for the king. 

The French denier also gets Us name from tho Lntlu 
denarius. It was origiiialiy of silver. It continued in 
use, through different modifications, as lung as the old 
system of coinage in Franco lasted; that is, till 179.'>. 
Up to that time accounts were kept in France iu livri's of 
20 sous or 240 (copper) deuiors: they have boon since 
kept ill francs of 10 declines, or 100 conrimes. 

DBN'BIGH, a county in North Wales, is bounded N. 
by tho Irish Sea, W. by Carnarvonshire, S. and S.W. hy 
Merioncthsliirc and MoiJgomeryshirc, K. by Sbropshiro and- 
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Clieshiref and N.E. by Flintshue. Its "reatest luii^h is 
4*2 milcSj aud greatest breadth about 95. The area is 
423,038 acres. The population in 1881 was 111,740. 

The western part of county is occupied by a dreary 
range of hills, tho Hiraetliog range, which has several sum- 
itiits above 1000 feet in height. There is another range 
in the eastern part of t })0 county, the Glwydian Hills, 
which has summits nearly 2000 fec^t in height; and there 
nro minor ridges in other directions. In some parts of tho 
county, however, there are Komo delightful valleys—espe¬ 
cially those of the Clwyd and Llangollen. The waters of 
Denbiglishire find an outlet into the sea clileUy by tho 
Conway, tho Clwyd, and the Dee, not one of which has its 
ostnary within tho county. Tho Conway carries off tho 
waters of tho wcslom Hloj)e of tho Hiraothog Hills; tho 
Clwyd drains the country inclosed between tho Hiracthog 
and the Clwydian Hills, except a small part which is 
ilraincd by tho Alwen, a feeder of tho Dee; the Dec re¬ 
ceives tiio waters of tlio rest of the county by Bevurul 
trihntaricH, of wliich tho chief oro the lUiaiadr, the Alwen, 
tlic Oelriog, and the Alyn. A navigable fce(h‘r of tho 
ICllcsmero Canal traverses part of tho county, and crosses 
tho Deo by the aqueduct bridge at Pout Cysyllb’C. This 
bridge is a stupondons work ; it is supported by nineteen 
pairs of stone pillars 52 feet apart, and is carried over 
the river at the lieight of 125 feet above its bed. Tho 
trough through wbicli the vessels }iass is entirely composed 
of cast-iron plates, and is 320 feet long, 20 feet wide, and 
n fj'ct diK'p, Even this stupendons work is, However, now 
Mirpassed in extent by a viaduct for the Wwewsbury and 
Oiicster Railway, which traverses tlio easteni part of tho 
liounty. Tho Chester and Holyhead Railway skirts the 
nortiicru port, and there arc three; branch lines. 

Jn geological formation tho red marl or new rod sand¬ 
stone occupies a large portion of tho comity. The coal 
measures, whieli underlie the red niurl, fnrnisli good eoiil, 
wliich is dug at Utiabou and :it Wrexham. Beneath the 
eual measures arc shale, sandstone, mountain limestone, 
old red sandstone, transition limestone, and slate, all of 
whicli come tu tho surface at diflerent parts. In 1883 
there were ahont fifty collieries at work in tho county. The 
quantity iMised annuallj averages 3,500,000 tons, being 
iimro than threo-fonrths of the whole quantity obtained in 
North Wales. Lead mining is also bomcwhnt extensively 
rn tried on, and botli xinc and iron are obtained in small 
({uantiiies. There are extensive quarries of limestone, frec- 
btone, and millstono in various parts of the county. 

According to tho olTicial agricultural statistics puhlishcd 
in 1886t there wero 265,000 acres, or about thrcc-fifths of 
the cutiro area, under cultivation in that year. The farms 
are in general small, and although great improvoments 
havo been introduced in recent years, agriculture is still in 
a somowhat backward state. Grazing and sheep farming 
are actively pursued. Tlio number of cuttlo in the comity 
in 1886 was 57,000; sheep, 244,000; and pigs, 2G,000. 

The manufactures of Dcubiglishire are confined almost 
entirely to the local wants, except that at Ruabon there 
aro large iron fomidries, blast fnrnnces, and smelting works, 
hut the opiming of rmlways and tramways is rapidly in- 
ci’oasing its prosperity. 

Jjivisiom, ToietUy <^c .—Dcubighshlro is divided into six 
hundreds. It Is entirely comprehended in tho diocese of 
St. Asaph, and is in tho North Wales circuit Tho assizes 
nro held at Hutlnn, Wrexham, and Denbigh. It returns 
two members to Parliament for tho county, and one for the 
Denbigh group of boroughs, which indndes Wrexham, 
Holt, Denbigh, and Ruthin. 

JJUtortfy Anti^uitiMy (j-c.—Denbigh has numerous pre- 
hiKUiric reinoins and bono caves. Tho discovery of tombs 
contaiulng skeletons of an unknown age has originated the 
nmiio of “ Platycncmic Men of Denbighshire.” The most 
ancient 0.051108 of the county are those of “ Dinas Bran,” 


near Llangollen, and Holt, probably the Caorlegion of 
Bcda and Ruthin. Chirk Castle is still used as a resiilenee. 
Wrexham Church is considered one of the wonders of 
Wales. Before the conquest of South Britmn by the 
Romans, Denbigh was comprehended in the territory of 
tho Ordovices. Very little Is known concerning tho county 
under Roman dominion. In tho Saxon times it became 
the scene of frequent struggles. To those times are referred 
the pillar of Eliscg, Offa's Dyke, Wat's Dyke, and one or 
two other ancient remains. Tho Britons (or Welsh) of 
this region were unable to hold out against the attacks of 
the Saxons and Danes; and the consolidation of tho power 
of England under tli« Norman princes again subjected tho 
Welsh to the pressure of a superior hostile power. Den¬ 
bighshire fell into tho ])Ower of Edwurtl T. in 1277, being 
ceded by Llewclvn, the lost prince of North Woles, at tho 
close of Ins first strngglo with tho ambitions and politic 
King of England. In the subsequent revolt of tho Welsh 
})riiice and his brother David, 1282, it reverted to its 
native masters; hut the death of Llewelyn, and the execu¬ 
tion of David ns a tnutor, dgain and finally placed it 
under the English dominion. 

DioNBKar, a porruanicntary and municipal Wough, and 
the capital of the above county, is siluated near a stre.'iui 
whicli flows Into tho Clwyd, on a rocky cmineuce, the 
suiiunit of wliich is crowned by the ruins of an ancient 
castle. It is 220j miles from London by thoNurth-westeni 
Ihulway, and e^iiisists chielly of oiio long, well-paved street, 
witli a few gix>d houses, leading luto u spacious market¬ 
place, in which are tho market-houbo and asseuibly room, 
ilesidcs tho church there arc places of worship for all 
I'lasses of dissenters; an orphan school for fifty-fivo girls, 
erected by tlie Drapers' Company of I^mdoii; and near the 
town is the North Wales Lunatic Asylum, n largo and 
wcll-aiTonged building. The castle was erected in the 
reign of Edward 1. Its walls were of extraordinary 
strength, hut the castle was never quite finished. In 
Lelnnd’s time it wns a largo fortress willi many towers, 
wards, and {lortculliscs. Tlio grand entrance to tho castle, 
a magnificent pointed arcliway still remains ip tolerably 
good iweservation. Tho municiiial borough is governed by 
a mayor, four aldermen, and twelve councillors. The par¬ 
liamentary and nmiiicipal limits are cuoxtoiislvo with a 
circle of mile radius round tho town. Tho population 
in 1881 was 6595. Denbigh rctnnis ono member to Par¬ 
liament jointly with the contributory boroughs of Holt. 
Rutliin, and Wrexham. Courts of quarter-sessions are held 
here nlLeniately with Ruthin and Wrexham. There are a 
few tanneries in the town, but it has no trado of import¬ 
ance. The old towm walls yet stand, and nro more than a 
mile in circumference. The town was originally culled 
Caledjr*/n or Caledfryiiryu^Iihotty meaning “a rocky hill 
in Bhos.” Edward lY. is said tu have been once besieged 
in tho castle, and in 1645 Charles I. took refuge in it after 
the battle of Rowton Heath. 

DEN'DBITBS arc branched plant-likc markings often 
found in minerals and rocks. Tlie w'ord is derived from 
tho Greek d^ndmuy a tree. Veiy curious dendritic ma!fk- 
ings of black oxide of manganese ore found in the fissile 
sandstones of Solcnhufcu, in Bavaiia; exactly similar ones 
aro also met with in the sandstones near Delhi. But the 
most intcrestiug, and at tho samo timo the commonest cose 
of dendrites, is afflirdcd us by the so-called moss cigaien or 
Mocha stonesy which aro simply dendritic oxides of man¬ 
ganese, or iron in a transparent chalcedony. ^ 

DBNDBO'BIUM is a genus of OncHii>H, the specie^ 
of which arc largely cnltivatod, for they arc not only decora¬ 
tive, but are probably tho most generally useful, as they do 
not toko up inneli space, and yet fiower freely. They have 
a wide geographiciu distribution, being natives chiefiy of 
India and the Malay Archipelago, but growing also in 
Australasia. In habit they vary mneh, some being os 
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small as tlie moss amon;; wbicli tlioy wlillc othi'rs 
Bcai-cely yield to any ondiid in point of stature. I’lio 
foliage is sometimeH two-edged, sometimes tende, but 
generally flat. The colour of the flowers is usually some 
shade of purple, but many have a rich yellow tint, while a 
few arc green. I'he f^nus is distinguished by the lip being 
sessile, not unguiculate; tlie anther also is two-celled with 
four pollen masses, which aro of uniform breadth at either 
end, and )mve no caudicic; the dowers always occur on 
leaf-bearing stems or pscudo-bnlbs. 

The great majority of dendrobiams require a good strong 
summer and autumn hoxit to encourage and finish growths; 
and during the latter part of tlie seasou particularly they 
do well to be fully expr^sed and inured to light. In winter 
they arc all tho betbir for a cold temperature, varying fnnii 
A5'' Ui 55". 

DKN'HABE. Sm JOHN* wns lioru at Dublin in 1 (115. 
His tragedy of “So]»hy’* took Loudon by Ktonn in 1(541, as 
he had apparently published nothing before. He was tho 
son of one of tho Irish judges, and was himself actively 
4>ngaged in Charles 1 .*k sertice. 'Phis renders the eompo- 
sition of Ills poem “ Coopi'r’s Hill,” describing the view 
over tho Thames valley from a point near Windsor, almost 
ustoanding. Its sweet contemplative pc.'iccXul character 
ill accords with tlic oceupalions of its author. Dry den 
Bays of it that it is “ a pctein which for the majesty of tlie 
Btyle is, aud over will he, tho e.xact standard of go«Kl 
writing.” Dryden was speaking the language of eoin- 
plhncnt, but it is agreed on nil hands that tho poem 
is one of tho beauties of iOnglish literature. Sir John 
Dcnlium had iu fly from Eiiglniid in 104H, being dis- 
-covored intriguing hir the king’s sen’ico. Ho retimied 
before tlie Restoration. Oharhis II. gave him a govern^- 
iment appointment and created liiin a kiiiglit of tho Hath. 
His reason was for a time overclouded towards the end of 
his life. lie died in 1(5(58. 

denis; bt., an ancient town in the department of 
Nellie, in Franco, is sitnnied h miles north from Paris on 
tho Paris and Boulogne Railway, and hud 45,000 inhabit¬ 
ants iu 188G. It is traversed by the Ci-oud and the UouilJon, 
small streams that enter the Seine on the right bank at a 
short distance fnmi the town, and by » canal which con- 
iiuets tho Seine with the canal of tho Oiireq. The town 
was fonnc'rly fortilied, but the ramparts arc now converted 
into handsome promenades. It lies within the line of 
detached forts which fonn tlie outworks of the new forti- 
iicatlons of Paris. 

St. Denis dates its rise fmm the foniidatlon of u chapel 
erected, in 240, over the tomb of St. Dionysius or Denis. 
Tho chapel was aftenviuds replaced by an oratory, and in 
tho beginning of the seventh ccntuiy by a magnificent 
church erected by Dagobert 1., who also founded the Abbey 
of St. Denis, and was buried iu the abbey church in (5518. 
Succeeding kings addc4 to tlic wealth aud decorations of 
the abbey which was destined to receive their ashes. Tho 
chnrch, conmicuced on a larger scale by Pe]»m le Bref, 
was finlsLcd hy Oharlemogno. Tlie present abbey church 
dates from 1130. The nave was completed in 1281 by 
Abbot Odon. The western front i.s divided by buttresses 
into three compartments, which arc cn>wncd by a range of 
battlements. In each compartment is a wide semicircular 
arched duniw'uy, the ascent to whicli is by a flight of steps 
running along the whole front. The upper part of tho 
centre compartment is occupied by the clock. The doors 
are covered with grotesque bninze iigurcs in baa-relief. 
SThe ciioir of this church formerly contained the tombs of 
most of tho kings of France, and of several other eminent 
individuals. By a decree of the National Convention, 
Blat July, 1798, the monuments wore ordered to bn de¬ 
molished. In tlireo days fifty-one tombs were destroyed 
And fifty-one royal graves de8ecr.atcd, the bones found in 
them being thrown pell-mell intt» two ditches opened on 


the north side of the church. Under Iho Dircctoiy the 
lead was stripped off the roof, tho staincd-gloss windows 
removed, and it was even in ajptation to demolish the 
structure altogether. The Chapel of tho Vir^n has somo 
of the original stouicd glass remaining, which is regarded 
as among the oldest iu Franc(% Under the consnlatc and 
tlie empire tho restorations commenced, and were carried 
on during tho reign of Louis Philippe; but it was left to 
Napoleon III. to carry tlicin on towards completion in a 
stylo of taste aud magniflcenco that promised to give tho 
Church of St. Denis an appearance of greater splendour 
than it presented before tho rndo liauds of ropublicau 
violence assailed it. The moss of royal remains wero re¬ 
moved by order of Louis XVIII. from the ditches into 
which they bad been cast, and placed, together with those* 
of Louis XVI. and Marie Antoinette, in the central vauUs 
below the high altar. The crypt, which is entered hy ii 
descent of steps on either side of the choir, contain:, 
statues of the kings of Franco arranged chronologically 
fnmi Clovis to I^uis XVJ. A red flog suspended liehiud 
the altar supplies the place of tho once-veticraled ori- 
flamme, the standard of the kingdom of France, but not 
used in buttle since the time of Charles VII. It was 
originally the church, flag of tho Abbey of St. Denis, 
which was dcliviTcd by the abbot to tho military gnardiun 
of tlie church whenever bo went forth to figlit its battle^, 
and wns suppostMl to secure victory to those who bora it. 
It snpjibinted St. Martin’s cloak, wliicli Intd previonsly 
served as tKti royal standard of France. 'I'hc old abbey 
buildings aro • occupied by a school for the rdueatiuu of 
400 daughters of members of the L*gion of Honour. 

Tlie trade of St. Denis is'considemblo. Printed calioocs 
and other cotton goods aro manafoeJured; there are 
several csfah]i.s]iinent.s for washing wool, blcorhing linen, 
casting sheet lead, and making saltpetre, soda, and other 
c}) 0 Tnic:d products. There are also several flour-mills for 
the supply of Paris. 

On 2l8t .Tauuary, 1871, tho Germans, who had lieen 
besieging Paris four months and had bombarded tlie 
e^isturn side of the city for sixteen days, sent a summons 
to St. Denis to surrender; and this having been refused, a 
bombardment was opened on tbe town, which lasted till 
the capitulation of Paris on tho 28tli. Much property was 
destroyed, and the magnificent church was also injured. 

D£N]B\ ST. (Dionysius), tho patron saint of France, 
was sent from Rome about 250 a.jk to preach the gos- 
jicl to the Cauls. At Paris he made many converts, hut 
Pcscennins, then the Roniau governor of tins part of Gaul, 
ordered Dionysius to be bnnight before him, together with 
two other Christians. As they continued Arm in their 
faith in spitu of threats, Pescennins caused them to bn 
cruelly tortured, belieaded, and thrown into tho Seine. 
Tlie body of Dionysius was recovered by Catulla, a lady 
who bad embraced Christianity, and who buried tho saint 
ill her garden, on tho spot where tho Abbey of St. Denis 
now stahds. T'lierc appears, however, some doubt ns to the 
identity of the saint. The Itoman Catholic Church cele¬ 
brates his memory on tho 0th October. The Greek Churcl: 
makes him to bo the same person as Dionysius the Arco- 
pngite, first bishop of Athens. 

DEN'BIAHK is a kingdom lying liotwecn 64" 80, 
-and 58" N. lat., and between 8" and 13" E. Ion. It is 
bounded N. by the Skager Rack and the Cattegat; K. 
by tlie Cattegat and tbo Baltic; S. by Schleswig and tlm 
Baltic; and W. by tho North Sea, wliich the Dodos call 
the “ Western Ocean.” 

Denmark consists portly of the peninsula stretching 
from the river Kdnigsano, the northern frontier of 
Scliloswig, to tho Skaw or Skagen, comprising tho province 
of Jutland; and partly of the Danish Archipelago, or of 
the islands of Z^Iand, FUnen, Laaland, Falster, &c., 
between the Baltic and the Cattegat, and tho island of 
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Bornholm in tho Baltic. Iceland, tlic Fai'i>o Islandn, the 
(greater part of Greenland, and some possessions in the 
East and West Indies helonj; to Denmark. 

Phyiical Geography.^’YYiQ sun'aco presents an almost 
aniform plain, elevated only a few feet aimve the level of 
the sea, bnt occa.sionall 7 relieved by some small groups of 
hills, tho wooded summits of wliich break tho monotony of 
the landscape, and, In combination with nnmerouB inlets of 
tho sea and small lakes, give tlte country a very pleasing 
appearance. Tho upper soil consists of a dense layer of 
clay or sand in most parts, mixed with gravel in some 
places; tho suhsoil is a dark blue clay, entirely desti- 
tnte of earthy matter, bnt partially iutereocted by a fine 
yellow sand. 

The western coasts of Jutland are qnitc flat, and are 
protected from the North Sea by sandhllLs and dykes. The 
tiustem, as well as the island^cfaists, are abrupt ami pre- 
clpitoQs. Tho nortli-eostem shores of tho island of 
Zealand arc separated from Sweden by l)\o Strait of tlic 
Sound, known among tbe Danes as the Ore ffundy or Car 
i^outtd^ one of the three passages wldcli lead fnnn tho 
Cattegut to tho Baltic. Tho other two entrances into the 
Baltic arc tho Great Belt, between Zealand and FUnen; 
and the Little Belt, bctweim Funen and Alscn. [See 
Bkt.t.] The coast of Denmark is intersected by many 
inlets or fiords, of whi(*h the chief are Isc Fiord, Hocskil- 
der Fiord, Liim Fiord, Kingkiupings Fiord, and the Ajien- 
rade, Flensburg, and Kekemford fiords. 

Denmark ai>oands in small lakes; but %s no inland 
point is more than 35 or 40 miles from lift sea, the coun¬ 
try has no large rivers. Their place is, however, well 
•opplied by several large and useful canals. 

The proximity of the wa renders the climate temperate, 
considering its latitude. The cold is greatest In Jutland, 
and least in ilie adjoining Isbinds. Tbo weather is in 
general very variable; ruins and fogs are of constant 
oceurrenco; storms are frequent; tho winter cold is not 
seven?, bnt tho summer beats are at times overpowering. 
The Immidity of the atmosphere is a great advantage to n 
country the soil of wluch is of so sandy a natnro. Tho 
thermometer seldom ranges above 77® Fahr. The baro¬ 
meter varies from to 28® O'. 

Area and Population,^Tho area and population, 
according to tlie census of 1880, wcre;-~ 


Area In 

Divisions. English 

sq. lullcs. 

City of Copenhagen (KjOben- 
havn) without suburbs, 

Islands in the Baltic, . • 4,025 

Peninsula of Jutland, . • 0,752 


Population. 


234,850 

806,078 

868,511 


Total, .... 18,784 ... 1,960,030 

llie population of Denmark In 1801 amounted to 
034,260. In 6]>ite of a strong tide of emigration of late 
years, and the loss of the dnehies, it increased so that in 
1885 the number was estimated at 2,050,000. 

The colonial possessions of Denmark consist of tho 
islands of Faroe, Iceland, and Greenland in Europe; 
tho first named are seventeen in number. The West 
India possessions, St. Croix, St. Tliomos, and St. John, 
with a number of smaller islands, have a population of 
89,000 according to the last census. The establishments 
on tbo coast of Guinea, forts Christiansborg, Fredensborg, 
and various other places, were ceded to Great Britain, by 
purchase, in 1850. The town of Tranquebar with the 
surrounding district, on the Coromandel coast, ceded to 
Denmark hy the Rajah of Tanjore in 1620, and the atnall 
territory of Seramporo—Danish, Frederiksnagor—in Ben¬ 
gal, founded by the Danish East India Company in 1755, 
were transferred to Great Britain in 1846. The Nicobar 


Islands, in tho Bay of Bengal, were taken possession of by 
the Danish govenmieiit in 1750, and for some time were 
in a fiourishing state, the population amounting to above 
6000 in the year 1840. Eight years later, however, in 
1848, they were abandoned as useless, nominully on ac¬ 
count of their insalubrity. 

Ayriculture, Manufaciureit^ Tradc^ and Commerce ,— 
Tiio occupations of tlic people nro stated as follows in 
the Inst census. Out of every 1000 }>coplo, 305 live 
exclusively by i^pnciiHure; 228 by manufactures and 
tirades; 187 are day labourers; iifty-tlireo arc commercial 
men; twenty-nine mariners; twenty paupers; sixteen 
ininisters luid schoolmasters, or connected with education; 
iifiecn pensioners, or people living on “ nftagt” ^an allow¬ 
ance to those who ernlc their farms from old age, &c.); 
thirteen servants; biitween eleven and twelve hold appoint¬ 
ments in the civil offices; nine are commissioned and 
non-commissioned ufficers in tlio army and navy; nine 
capitalists; seven follow scientific and literary pursnits 
(including students at the universities); about five have no 
fixed means of living; and a'little over one are in prison 
for crimes or misdemeanours. 

Tho soil of Denmark is greatly subdivided, owing partly 
to the state of the law, which interdicts the union of small 
farms Into larger estates, hut eiiconrages, in various W'ays, 
tiie parcelling out of landed property. In consequence, 
tho narnher of small pn>prietors is increasing from year to 
year, and tho number of great landowners decreasing in 
proportion. Tlie Danish farmer is, generally speaking, an 
intelligent, well-to-do yeoman, with fi'om 50 to 100 acres 
of ground, which ho manages according to the most ap¬ 
proved methods. 

!• The Danes hnvo had to give up wheat cultivation for 
export through stress of American competition, but ita 
place is taken in their trado with Great Britain, their chief 
enstomer, hy barley and oats, for growing which tho soil 
of the country is well adapted. Rape, beans, tares, buck- • 
wheat, turnips, and potatoes arc also grown. Cattle- 
breeding, gruxiug and the dairy engage tlie greatest sliara 
of the fai*mcrs’ attention in Denmark. The pastures in 
many parts arc little, if at all, inferior to those of Lincoln¬ 
shire. Dorses, cattle, sheep, salted pork and beef, butter, 
bacon, and wool, arc the principal articles of export from 
the country. Great Britain laang Denmark's chief cus¬ 
tomer, farmers regulato their produce, so far as soil and 
climate permit, mainly according to the rei^uiremcnta of 
tlio English market. Tho average annual produce of 
butter is estimateil at 500,000 cwts. The horses and 
cattle are very good—especially those of West Jutland. 
Tlie roaring of pigs is prosecuted to a great extent, and 
poultry la vciy abundant. All tho common grnss(*s, with 
Hax, bemp, madder, and tobacco, are raised. 

Ordinary farm labourers ore gencnilly hired by the year 
or half year. The single men livo on tho farm, and 
receive from £5 lOr. to £9 a year. The married men liv¬ 
ing off the farm have about \^\d. (half a rixdollar) per 
day, but in the hun’cst tiinu cam about double this sum. 
In all the l)ost districts the rate of wages is gradually being 
raised. Tiic cottages are good; the rent, with about half 
uit acre of garden gronnd attached, is only about 18s. to 
22s. A year. Married men working regularly on a farm 
who bare no land with their dwellings, get a certain 
quantity of com, butter, and tniik from their employer at 
reduced rates, in addition to which they receive Orewood, 
medical attendance for their family, and schooling for 
their cliUdren, ail free. ^ 

The fiords and rivers of Denmark are well stocked with 
fish, but with tho exception of tho iicrring fishery this 
department of industry is not earrind on witli much vigour. 

As Denmark has no mountaimt, except in Bornholm, 
where an inferior quality of coal is found, its mineral pro- 
ducts are insignificant. From the absence of coal, metals, 
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nnd water power, there ai*c no manufactures of importance. | 
Woollen clotlis, linonB, bonnets, and paper arc manufactured 
for homo consumption. The making of paper has of late 
years been grciitiy improved and extended. There are ii 
considerable number of iron foundries, twelve of which 
are in Copcnlmgen, some of them very extensive estab- 
lishments. The government fonnerly protected several 
hranches of manufactures, but these are now confined to 
the porcelain works at Copenhagen and the cloth factory 
at IJsscrial. Carriages, musical instruments, tobacco, 
candles, w’.'ix, hdlow, and soap are among the principal 
manufactures. There are also a number of thriving sugar 
refineries, breweries, and flour mills. There are some 
brandy distilleries and extensive tanneries. 

The artisan is better paid in Denmark than in some 
neighbouring etuintries, but be has fewer opportunities of 
bettering himself, most musters being their own foremen. 
The pro[>oi*tion of men to mnstera is a curious one—in 
Copenhagen there are only thirteen men to every ten 
masters, while in the country at large there were in 187fi 
actually ten masters to every two joumcyinen! A very 
stringent Act, to ])rcvcnt children and young people from 
being overworked, was passed in lK7.b. 

No country in Kun)j»c is more favourably situated in 
many respects for commerce than Dcuinarlc. It is the 
key of the llultie, and possesses peenliar advantages for 
ready iuterconrso witli all the maritime nations of Kniope. 
Copenhagen, the capital, is tlie central point of the D^inish 
foreign trade, which has been grc.atly favoured by the neutral 
jX)licy which the government has endeavoured to pursue 
during the last hundred years. The Danes hav<! an excel¬ 
lent repute as mariners, and as such are in gjuieral request. 
The principal articles of export are cattle, corn,flour, barony 
butt<*r, liides, pork, rags, rapesced, skins, tallow, and W(jo 1. 
The exports from Tcelaud, Greenland, and the Farot! Islands, 
uonsisting of eider-down, fe:ithers, skins, dried fish, and 
wool, iuti mostly shipped at. Copeiihagrii. The annual 
value of the exports is about ill t),000,000, nml that of 
the iinjHirts X13,000,000, The latter include iron, timber, 
coal, salt, tobacco, cofTec, tea, sugar, and spirits. In the 
year 188.3 the vulne of the exports from Denmark to the 
United Kingdom was and the imports into 

Denmark from Great Britain were valued at £2,172,308. 
Formerly the Danish tariff w.as vciy restrictive, and is 
still nomewhat complicated, hnt all export and transit 
dues have ceasi^d; most of the rates of entry are moderate, 
and the praicctivc duties, if com]i.'m'd with (liuse prevalent 
in the north of Europe, arc not high. 

ConiUtnlum and (itwernment .— The crown of Denmark 
was elective from the carlii st times. At periods it becamo 
hereditary, by usage, in cerl.'un fumilirs, but seldom long, 
up to the fifteenth century. At Iho latter jwirt of this 
period, 3448, after the death of the last si'ion of the 
princely hnnsc of Sklold, the i)nuish Diet elected to thu 
throne Christian I., conut of Oldenburg, in whose family 
the royal dignity remained for more tlr.au four centuries. 
TIjo direct male line of the houso of Oldenhui’g becamo 
extinct with the sixteenth king, Frederick VIT., on 
16th November, 1803. In view of tho death of the king 
without direct heirs, the great jxjwers of Euroi>e, “ taking 
into consideration tlial the maiiitcnnnco of the integrity 
of the Danish monarchy, ns connected with the general 
interests of the biahmee of power in Europe, is of high 
importance to tho preservation of peace,” signed a treaty 
at London, on fith May, 1862, by tiic terms of which tho 
fftecession to the crown (»f Denmark was made over to 
Prince Christian of Schleswig-IIolstein-Sondciburg-Gltlcks- 
burg, to the exclusion of several other collateral ndntiuns. 
This agreement was rendered void, as far as tho dnehies of 
Sebleswig-Holstein and Lauenburg, former dependencies 
of tho crown of Denmai*k, were concerned, by tlie invasion 
of tho duchies by Austria and Prussia, followed by tho 


Treaty of Vienna, signed by tho plenipotentiaries of 
Denmark, Austria, and Prussia, 30th October, 1864. 
According to the first paragraph of this treaty, “his 
majesty the King of Denmark renounces all his rights to 
the duchies of Schleswig-Holstein and Lauenburg in 
favour of their majesties the King of Prussia and thu 
Emperor of Austria, engaging to recognize the arrange¬ 
ments their said majesties hIioII make in respect to those 
duchies.” 

The prasent constitution of tho Danish monarchy wos 
voted by tho representatives of the kingdom of Denmark 
on 28lli July, 186G. According to this charter, the execu¬ 
tive power was vested in the king and Ids responsible 
ministers, and the right of making and amending laws 
in the ltig»(laff^ or Diet, acting in conjunction with tho 
sovtjreign. Under certain conditions the king lias Iho 
right to promulgate special and provisional laws. Tho 
Jtigfdag consists of tho handaihuig and the yolkefliing^ 
tho former being u Senate or Upper House, and the latter 
a House of Commons. 

Tim LundAthing cuusisls of rixty-six members, twelve 
of whom ore nominated by the crown for life, and the r(>sl 
elected. Tho Folktthiug consists of one member to every 
16,000 inhabitants. The members of tlm Laudslhirtg^ 
except those chosen by the crown, bold their seats fur 
eight years, and those of the FolheihUig for three years. 
The right of voting for memlKirs of both belongs to every 
citizen who has reached his twenty-fifth year, who is not 
in the actuaPrec^dpt of public charity, or who, if ho has 
at any former <4me been in receipt of it, has repaid tho 
sums so received, and who d/^es not Labour under mental 
incapacity. The elections arc indirect; the voters nomin¬ 
ating, in the first instance, depntles, upon whom falls tho 
duly of clioosing tho national rcprescntative.H in the ItigK’- 
dag. The members in both Houses ivccivo paynjeut for 
their Bendees at the 6.amc rate. The ltig$dag must meet 
every two years, on the first Monday of October. 'I'Ijo 
handUhing^ assisted by nine of the superior judges, con¬ 
stitutes the Supreme Court of the 4realm. To the Folhi'- 
thing all money bills arc, in the first instance, submitted 
by tho government. 

Denmark is divided into eighteen “amter” or “courts,” 
which arc subdivided into ^^herreds" and parishes. Tho 
administration of the law is vested in three courts, presided 
over by judges, who cannot be deposcil before the age of 
sixty-five, exempt by trial, nor can they be removed fniiu one 
court to another withont tlieir own concnrrcuce. 

Church and AWwcntiort.—The established religion in 
Denmark is the Lutheran, which was introduced as c:}rly 
as 1636, the church nwenue being at that time seized and 
retained by tho crown. Tiio affairs of the national church 
are under the superintendence of seven bishops, who are 
nominated by the king. Tho bishops have wo political 
character; they in8]K>ct the conduct of tho subordinate 
clergy, confer holy orders, and enjoy nearly all tho privileges 
of episcopal dignitaries in Great Britmn, excc])l that of 
voting in the legislature. Cum])letc religious toleration is 
extended to every wad. It is enacted, by art. 79 of tlie 
OonBlItution, that “ all citizens may worslilp God accord¬ 
ing to tlieir own fasltion, provided they do not offend 
morality or public ordiw.” No citizen is bound to contri- 
])ute to tlie support of a form of worship of which he is 
not a member. No man (art. 82) can bo deprived of his 
civil and political rights on the score of rc^gion, or bo 
exempted from the perfornianee of his duties as a citizen. 

Elementary cdmuition is widely diffused In Denmark, 
tlio attendance at sehool being obligatory from the age of 
seven to fourteen. Besides the University of Copenhagen, 
tlioro are colleges, grammar-Hcliools, academies, and normal 
schools in all the con.siderab]e towns. The number of the 
jiarochial schools, in which the children of tho poor are 
educated at the public expense, is above 4000. 
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The Danish language Is a modification of the old Gothic, 
which W 08 known in early times as the A^orrofna Mdl 
or Di'nuk TVnya, Northern or Danish tongue. Tho old 
langnoge is still spoken ^n Iceland. The habitual use of 
French and Gorman among tho upper classes during tho 
eighteenth century greatly tended to destroy tho pnrity 
and disorganiaa tho tongue, but energetic ofiurts liavo been 
made to restore its correct use in Denmark. Before the 
second half of the seventeenth century surnames wero nn> 
known, children simply taking tho Christian name of his 
or her father. Ono of Christian V.'s arbitrary laws was 
to alter this state of affairs by compelling every man to 
assume some definite family title. 

lievenue and ExpendUnrt ,—Tlie revenne of Denmark 
amounts to about £2,700,000 per annum. The expendi¬ 
ture for some years lias been more than balanced by the 
revenne, and the annual surplus has been employed in 
the reduction of the national debt. The chief items of 
expenditure arc for the military and naval services. 

An important feature in Danish finance is the mainton* 
unco of a reserve fund of a comparatively large amount. 
Ill 1808 tlie fund stood at £7,660,000, or more than tho 
national nwenno for three years; but it was successively 
reduced, until in 1886 it was only about £1,000,000. 
I'hc fihject of the fund is to provide means for emergen- 
cicB, such as war. The public debt of Denmark amounts 
to £11,000,000. 

Army and ATarv.—The army of Denmark consists, 
according to a law of reorganization passed 0th July, 1867, 
of all the able-bodied young men of Iho kiagdom who have 
reached tho age of twenty-one years, 'rhey arc liable to 
Horvico for eight years in the regular army, and for eight 
years more in the army of rcscr\'e. There are various 
I)criods of drill for the infantry, cavalry, arlillery, and 
engineers, besides which each corps has to drill e.ach year 
for a period of from thirty to forty-five days. The king¬ 
dom is divided into five territorial brigades, and every 
brigade into four territorial battalions, in such a way that 
no district and no town, the capital excepted, belongs to 
more tlmn one territorial battalion. Every territorial 
brigade fnniishes tJie contingent of a brigade of infantry 
and one regiment of cavalry. The artillery contingent is 
furnislied one-half by tlie tw(» first territorixU brigades, and 
tho second half by the three others. The contingent of the 
engineers is furnished by the whole brigades. The total 
strengtli of the army, exclusive of the resciv'c, is 36,782 
rank and file, with 1068 officers, on the peace footing, and 
47,625 rank and file, with 1328 officei's, on the war fooling. 

The wivy of Denmark consisted in 1884 of forty-one 
fitcamers, of which ten were armour-clad. Tho service in 
tho navy, like that in the army, is compulsory, the con¬ 
scripts from the coast, living ns fishermen or serving in the 
merchant navy, being chosen for that kind of duty. The 
imvy is manned by a^ut 1800 men, officered by one vice- 
admiral, one rear-admiral, and twenty captains. 

The. Danish government has carried out a system of 
fortificatlouB peculiarly suited to the cIrcumstauc<<*H of the 
little kingdom—being directed to the one object of making 
its island portion as nearly impregnable as possible. 

earliest known iohabitauts of Denmoi'k 
wero the Scandinavian Cymri. The country is supposed 
tfi have fallen into the hands of tlie Goths about tlie year 
250, and to have been divided by them into a number of 
petty states. The Danes became bold seamen, and made 
many predatory incursions on the shores of Britain, Nor¬ 
mandy, Ie.eland, Spun, Italy, and Sicily. A chieftain 
named Gorm, or Worm, united the scattered fragments of 
tho country into one kingdom about tho year 600, and 
his son introduced Christianity. Canute the Great, who 
possessed at one time Denmark, Nonvay, England, and 
port of Scotland, gave to Denmark her greatness, laws, and 
internal organization. 


After the death of Canute, 1036, a new dynasty was 
founded by Svcii Magnus Estritsou, which lasted for four 
centuries; it was a kind of feudal system which stripped 
the sovereign of his authority, rendered the Danish king 
dependent upon the voice of the prelates and nobles, 
levelled tho peasant to tho condition of a sori, reduced 
agricnlturo to the lowest ebb, and surrondered commoroo 
into the lionds of the German Uause Towns. Margarctta, 
who became qncen in 1387, conquered Sweden, which 
remained united with Denmark till 1528. In tho latter 
year, after mnoh turbuhmee and disorder, Sweden was 
severed from Denmark, bnt Schleswig and Holstein wore 
united to it, ilte duke of those countries having been 
clioson King of Denmark and Norway. Tho struggles 
arising out of a partition of the greater port of Schleswig 
and llolstoin between the king's brothers became a source 
of much subsequent mischief to Denmark, and was not 
terminated until 1773, when the alienated territory was 
recovered by the cession of Oldenburg and Dclmeiihorst to 
its then possessor, the grand-duke of Russia. 

For a period of about a century Denmark was repeatedly 
at war with Sweden; but at length, in 1720, Sweden 
<»^dcd the right of receiving the Sound dues to tho Danes, 
and the long-disputed claim of Denmark to the sovereignty 
of Schleswig was fully n'cognized. The hundred years 
subsequent to tliis wore a period of continued tranquillity, 
during wliich tlie state grew in importance, and enjoyed 
prosperity: the happiest fruits of this interval of peace 
wore tlie abolition of servitode among the pcnsuiitry, 
begun by Cbristian ni. in 1767, the extinction of 
the negro slave trade, and the establishment of greater 
liberty of the press. During tlie wars of the French Revo 
lution Denmark observed a strict neutrality; but in tho 
early part of the present century she became involved in 
the tangled web of European politics; and having England 
for her opponent she was deprived of her colonics, and had 
her capital bombarded and her fleet taken possession of in 
1807. By the treaty of Kiel in 1814, Denmark accepted 
Pomerania in exchange for Norway. This province was in 
1815 ceded by her to Prussia, in consideration of her 
receiving the dncliy of Jjauenbnrg and a large sum of 
money. lu making peace with England she recovered hep 
colonial dominions, but with the loss of her fleet and tho 
island of Heligoland. 

The most important events in the recent history of 
Denmark are her stmgglcs with the duchies of Schleswig 
and Holstein, and l^iussla, in 1849, and the war with 
Austria and Prussia in 1864. The alleged chief cause of 
the differences in both cases w'os tho succession to the 
sovereignty of the duchies of Schleswig and Holstein, butli 
of which countries were really independent of the Danish 
monarchy, but their dukes happened to be at tlie same 
time kings of Denmark. Tho dukedoms, however, de¬ 
scended by a different law of succession from that which 
regulated the succession to the monarcliy—the crown of 
Denmark being heritable by females, and the sovereignty 
of the duchies only by males. In Uio excitement which 
followed the European rovolation in 1848. tlie duchies 
resolved to resort to arms—the Holstein party being 
encouraged by the diet of Frankfort and also by Prussia. 
After alternate hostilities aud aimisticos the war was vir¬ 
tually closed in 1840 by tho victory of the Danes over tho 
Schlcswig-IIolsteincrs at Idstad, and was followed by tho 
conclusion of peace between Denmark and Prussia. To 
guard against future trouble apprehended on this account, 
and to }>reKcrvc tho integrity of the Danish monarclSr, 
a congress of European powers, consisting of Austria, 
Dcnniai'k, England, France, Norway, l-^ssia, and Sweden, 
assembled in London in 1852« and on the 8th of May of 
that year settled tho succession to both Denmark and the 
duchies upon Princo Christmn, ns already described in 
our remarks upon the constitution and government. At 
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the death of the late kin;;, Frederick VII., on tho 16th of 
Kovember, 1868, this prince sacceeded to tho crown of 
Doninark and to the duchies under the London settlement; 
hut at the same time Friucu Frederick of Augustenburg 
claimed to succeed to the ducliies, nn the ground that the 
I^mdon congress of European powers could neither set 
aside his rights nor those of the people of Schleswig and 
Holstein. The duchies being mainly German in origin, 
lauguage, and fei'ling, the greater ]iart of tho German 
people sided with Prince Frederick, and in January, 1864, 
tho Gorman diet marchod an army into Sclileswig-Holstcin, 
to prcv'cnt its incoi'poratiou with the kingdom of Hcnmnrk. 
Austria and Prussia, acting independently of the diet, 
marched armies there also, pretending to wish to pre¬ 
vent hostilities if possible; hut matters came to a crisis, 
nnd fighting was commencod at Missniidc in Fobmnry. 
Actions were afterwards fought (chiefly with the Prussians) 
at Oberselk, Oversee, Dannewerke, FIciisburg, HuppeJ, 
Alsen, and other places, in all of which the Dunes dis¬ 
played great bravery, but ut length were overpowered by 
the enormous numerical preimndcraiic-e of their opponents. 
In iTuiie an armistice was agreed on, and n conforouce held 
in London, with a view of sidlliiig tlie diiTcronccs in dis¬ 
pute on a satisfactory basis; but this unfortunately proved 
impossible, and hostilities worn resumed immediately. 
They did not, however, continue long; for the Dunes, find¬ 
ing tliemselvcK so greatly ovcnnatclied in numbers, w’crc 
obligiul to sne for peace, nnd tiie conquerors were allowed 
to dictate almost their ow‘u terms. Tiie contest was sus¬ 
pended and conditions of peace s(K)n arranged, the principal 
article of the preliminary treaty being that the King of 
Denmark should renounce all his rights to the duchies of 
Schleswig, Holstein, and Lauenburg in favour of the 
Kmperor of Austria and the King of i'rus.sia, and recognize 
the arrangements which tliey should make with respect to 
the duchies. It was naturally presumed that they would 
place Prince Augustcuburg on the throne; but after keeping 
the matter in suspe^nse ^r some mouths, tho Emperor 
of Austria and the King of Prussia came to the conclusion 
that the duchies l)elonged to themselves by right of con¬ 
quest. A temporary arrangement was effected between 
tho two sovereigns at Gastein, in Aupist, 1H65, by which 
Holstein was placed under tho protection of Austria, and 
Schleswig under that of Prussia. The latter power also 
Acquired tlie duchy of T.aQcnburg, by purchasing the sup¬ 
posed rights of her co-}>osseBsor. But this compact did 
not last long; tho conquerors soon quarrelled over their 
spoil, and in 1866 tho “Seven Weeks’ War” was fought, 
one of tho results of which was that all the duchies came 
into the possession of Prussia, and now form an integral 
portion of that kingdom. 

BXN'NXS, JOHN (16.57-1733), is so well known 
through Pope’s crushing satire of him in the “Dunciad ” and 
elsewhere that his actual merit bids fair to be overlooked. 
Ho did, however, good service in literature. He was the 
son of a Loudon s^dler, and was educated at Harrow and 
Cambridge. He travel!^ in France and Italy, and on his 
return tlirew himself into literature. He wrote steadily 
tliFough the reign of William Ill.—^his plays of no merit, 
his politipal work (Whig) voiy good, his critical notices 
excellent. Dennis assumed, os an elderly man, a con¬ 
siderable critical authority among the **wiis” of Queen 
Anne’s time. Steele hits him off with his red face, his 

starts, stares, nnd looks round at every jerk of his person 
forward,” and with his fondness fur the epithet “ tremen¬ 
dous.” Consequently when Pope in the “ Essay on Criti¬ 
cism” spoke of a certain Appius as follows, every one 
recognized Dennis, whose play of Appius and Virginia ” 
bad just appeared:— 

'But Appius reddens at each word you speak, 

And stares, tremendous, witli a tlireat’ning eye, 

Like some fierce tyrant in old ta^iostry." 


Dennis raged like a madman and retorted in a savage 
pamphlet, “ llcflecUons on a late Khapsody,” &c. PreNently 
in 1713 he attacked Pope tlu^ugb his friend Addison, with 
a ficrco onslaught on “Cato.” ^Popo replied with “Dr. 
Norris's account of the Frenzy of J. D.,” Dr. Norris being 
a w’ell-knuwn mad-doctor. Addison, gentle and sensitive, 
WAS more hurt by the reply than by tho attack, and 
formally repudiated it, thus cansing tho beginning of tho 
coolness between Poj>e and himself, soon afterwords to bear 
fruit in tho stinging “ Ailicus ” lines of the latter. In 1729 
pope gibl>eted old Dennis in bis savagest manner in the 
“Dunciad,” and numbers who will never have read a lino 
of Dennis have ever siuco been familiar with his name. 
Dennis became blind as he grow old ; and his poverty and 
ailments softened the acerbity of his temper, and at the 
same time lessened the rancour of Pope and the bitleniess 
of Swift. Both friends and enemies joined in colh^cting .‘i 
fund for his help. 

DBNOBE'INATOR* the lower of the two numbers 
which form a fraction. Its function is to describe or 
denominate the parts into which the object considered is 
tu ]>e divided, and the numerator, which is w'rittcn abovo 
it, tells how umiiy of these parts ore to bo taken. Thus 
in of a pound, tho denominator 10 shows that the 
fraction consists of tenths of a pound, f.e. the pound is to 
be divided into ten parts; the numerator 3 shows that 
three of these parts are to bo taken. The German tenns 
ur«j “ teller,” nenner (deiiumiimtur), and “ counter,” sahli r 
(numerator).*The denominator is not expressed iu decimal 
fractions. It ft always 10 or some power of 10. See 
Dkcibialr. 

HBN^SlTYp properly speaking, has no absolnto mean¬ 
ing, but it is a term which may be considered os representing 
the number of material particles in a body. Thus gohl 
is iiioro dense than air, because probably, under equal 
volumes, gold contoias a greater number of particles than 
air. Tho measure of the density of any body is called its 
specific gravity. See SrKCiKic Gravity. 

DENSITY OF THE EA&TB. See Cavknuisii 
Experiment. 

DENTA'UXJBL See TuoTH-siiELTJi). 

DENTA'TDS, LUCIUS SICINIUS, a distinguished 
Boman wairior hero, was tribune of tho plebs iu 454 
u.c. He was the favourite of the army, and had fought 
in 120 actions, and followed as principal figure behind 
nine triumphing consuls; his breast bore forty-five wounds. 
Ids buck not one. In the second year of the DeecinvirH 
[see Decemviri], when the tyranny was at its height, 
DeiiLatus proposed a secession of the plebs to the Sacred 
Mount. For tins Appius Claudius scut a party of soldiers 
to assassinate him. Be set his back against a rock, and 
killed an incredible number before he was finally over- 
puwerod and slain n.c. 450. 

DENTA'TUS, BCANIU8 CUR1US» almost equally a 
favourite hero, and a far greater man, was one of those 
types of the ancient republican Borne which have mado 
it synonymous with a stem frugality and a lofty courage. 
Dentatus was a Sabine, and a “new man,” that is, ho 
was the first of his family to riso to high office. Never¬ 
theless he came to be consol b.c. 290, and terminated the 
Samnitc wars. In his second consulship, ii.c. 275, he had 
the great good fortune to overcome Pyrrhus at Boneventum 
80 completely as to compel him to quit Italy, thus avert¬ 
ing one of the gi'catcst dangers the republic ever ran. His 
consulship was continued the next year, that he might 
bring into subjection the native allioe of Pyrrhus in tho 
south of Italy, which he liappily accomplished. In 272, 
as censur, ho brought tho Amo into tlie city by on 
aqueduct, nud drained the considerable Lake Velinus, 
acquiring excellent meadow-land hj eo ddng. Like Cin- 
cimiutuK, Dentatus retired to his very modest farm after 
each magistracy. A very characteristic anecdote is told 
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of Bomo Samnito insurgents coming wldi costly presents ] 
to tempt bim as he sat at his fireside roasting roots for his 
meal. Ho tumod them away with the proud remark that 
ho preferred ruling over those who possessed gold to 
having gold himself. * 

DlW'TZmiCX (from Lat. den»^ a tooth, nndyVioore, 
to mb), commonly known as tooth powder," is nsnully 
composed of Kumo substance possessing a certain degree of 
hardness or grittinuss, as chalk, enttle-fisli bone, charcoal, 
&c., Hccuted with myrrh, orris root, or some volatile oil. 
Rhatany, catechu, and Peruvian bark are frequently used 
in the composition of dcaitifrices, and are good astringents. 
Charcoal and cuttle'-fisk bone arc useful as dotergents. 
Camphor Is sometimes an ingredient. Orris root and 
myrrh are chiefly employed for their odoriferous properties. 
The ciiicf dcsideralnm is the employment of a substance 
ns a base that posscsseH a sufficient degree of hardness to 
fleanse the tooth from foreign inattor without injuring tlio 
enamel. Solnhle substances are Bometimes employed, such 
as common salt, phosphate of soda, cream of tartar, &c. 
If the tasto bo not objected to, soap rubbed upon the tooth- 
bnisli is an csccllcnt dentifrice, considerably better than 
many advertised tooth powders. 

DSNTlBOS'mES, a division of Passkrica. one of 
the orders of Bnips. The division is based on the bill, 
which is slenderly conical, and has a more or less distinct 
notch or tooth on eacli side of the np})or mandible near the 
tip, also usually more or less hooked. The bill itself is 
sometimes slender nod weak, sometimes stonf and power¬ 
ful ; tho notches are generally strongest initho latter case, 
and some of these birds arc as predaceous in their haldts 
as the smaller hawks. The feet nni slender, but generally 
armed with cuned and sharp claws. Tho birds belongiuj 
to this division feed cliicfiy on worms or insects, taking tho 
latter frequently on tho wing. A few prey n|>on birds and 
small mammals, whilo of others berries form the chief food. 
This group contains many of onr best-known songsters. 
One of the most important families, SYLViiDAi, contains 
many well-known birds, as the sparrow, chats, nightingale, 
robin, &c. Other familiar birds in this division are the 
shrikes, thrashes, ily-catcheni,%vrcn8, tit, wagtml, and others. 

DlBZVn'TZONf the formation and evolution of tho 
teeth. The varied processes by which tho teeth are fonned, 
developed, and anunged ore among the most curious aud 
most complicated operations of the animal economy. The 
different stages of dentition in the liuman being maik 
distinct epochs of human life; in these many important 
changes occur in tiie physical frame, and simultaucously 
with them new mental powers are developed. 

The teeth differ in their organization in several import¬ 
ant respects from all other organs of the body. They are 
of a bony structure, and are placed in the arches of tb( 
upper and lower mazillaries or jaw-bones. They consisi 
of two sets, of which the one is intended to last only foi 
a short time, while the oilier is destined to last dming thi 
whole term of life. The first aro called the temporary, 
and tho second the permanent teeth. The temporal^ teeth 
(or *^milk teeth"), twenty in number, arc in general con 
sidcrably smaller than tho permanent, have a less fim 
and solid texture, and their characteristic forms and pro¬ 
minences arc mucli less strongly marked. The permanen 
tooth, thirty-two in number, aro arranged in periect uui 
formity, eight on each side of each jaw, thoso of the om 
side exactly corresponding with those of tho opposite 
They aro divided into four distinct classes, which presen 
specific differences in size, form, development, articulation 
aud use—namely, on each side of cadi jaw, two incisors 
one canino (eye-tooth), two bicuspids, and three molars. 

Tho age at which the temporary teeth first make thei: 
appearance varies considerably, frequently without an, 
apparent reference to the constitutional powers of th 
child. Instances aro not wanting in which diildrcii hav 


(cn born with two or more teeth. In many other cases 
iti teeth hare not come through the gum until fourteen or 
xteen months, and some os late as two or three years. In 
eiicral, however, dentition may bo said to commence at 
lie Ago of from fivo to eight months, and to proceed by 
mples. Tho two ceutml incisors of tho lower jaw appear 
rst, then in perhaps from fifteen to twenty days the 
wo central incisors of tho upper jaw come through; to 
'icao succeed the lateral couple of incisors of tho lower 
[iw, then come those of the upper jaw. After these the 
wo molar tuetli nearest to tbf^ lateral incisors of the lower 
iw ajipuar, then the first molar of the upper jaw; after 
hese come the leaver two canine, then the upper canine, 
hen the two second molar of the lower jaw, and after¬ 
wards the corresponding molar of the upper jaw. The 
)criod occupied in the process is about two years from tlie 
.ppcarancc of the first tmdh. 

Tlio first formed of the pennanent teeth arc the anterior 
nolars, on which tho first point of ossification may be seen 
.t birth within the jaw if it is cut open. At about tho 
igc of twelve mouths the ossification on these teeth has 
irocecdcd to a coiisidcruble extent, also on the permanent 
ncisors; aud it has commenced on the lower canines, tho 
apper ones being generally two or three months later. 
About the time when all tho temporary teeth have made 
heir njipcaraucc, ossification is found on tho points of the 
ilcuspids, and iho bony shells of the teeth before mentioned 
nave acquired considerable size. 

Most of tho permanent troth are larger than those which 
prccwlo them. They ai-o placed during their pmgress a 
ittlo behind them; hence they are confined within tho 
segment of a smaller circle; consequently as they approach 
more and more nearly to their ultimate size, they must 
become very much crowded in the jaw. 

The mode in which the change from the temporary to 
tho permanent teeth is effected, which constitutes the 
shedding of the teeth, is by a process of absorption. The 
interior walls of the cavities in which tho permanent teeth 
aro contained are removed by the ulisorbcnt vessels, in con¬ 
sequence of which tho teeth aro allowed to advance ; next 
tho sockets, tlien the roots, and lastly the crowms of the 
temporary tridli are absorbed. This absorption cannot bo 
solely the effect of pressure produced by tho advancing 
permanent teeth, for the procc.<(s goes on when such 
pressure cannot possibly have f‘xi8ted. Neither do the 
advancing permanent teeth displace tlie receding deciduous 
teeth, but the jaw grow.'^ and enlarges consentaneously 
with tho increasing bulk and number of the teeth which it 
is destined to receive. 

Tho change of the temporary for tho permanent tcctli 
commences, in the majority of instances, at about fivo or 
six years of age. The following are alMut the medium 
periods at which the different jicrmancnt teeth ore generally 
cut, but so irregular aro they in this respect, that com¬ 
paratively Httio dttpendence can ho placed on such a state¬ 
ment. Those of the lower jaw arc here indicated, aud they 
commonly precede the upper by aliout two or three iiK.iiths. 

Years. 


Antcilor molars, . . • • 5 to 

Central incisor.«, . . • • 7 

Lateral incisors, .... 8 

Anterior bicus]nds, • . • • 9 

rustorior bicusjnds, • ... 10 

Canines, ...... 11-12 

Second molars, • • . • 12-13 « 

Third molars, or wisdom teeth, . . 17-19 


Diseases af DentUion^ —Dentition, even when per¬ 
fectly natural, is almost always attended with some de¬ 
gree of local infiammatlun. Tho gum itself becomes 
red and swollen, and is apparently painful and itching, 
indicated as well by the obvious occasional uneasiness of 
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ihe iufant, as hy the constant desire it evinces to press 
ft^inst tlie gum everything it can Lay hold of. The irri¬ 
tation of the gum extends to the salivary apparatus of 
tlie mouth and its ncighlxinrhoud, as is proved by the 
iiicvoosed flow of saliva, which is c-ommonly more or less 
nltorcd in quality, as well as increased in qnnntily, being 
thicker and more tenaci(>iiK tlum the natural seei’etion. 
These symptoms of local irritation are usually accompanied 
by a slight dt^gree of constitutional disturbance, ibo skin 
being commonly hotter and drier, the face occasionally 
Hushed, the bowels more relaxed, and the infant itself 
more restless and fretful than is natural. The imtation, 
when restricted within a moderate limit, seems to be the 
necessary consequence of the developmental process going on. 
11 is, however, when this process goes on in a system ]»re- 
dispuHcd to disease that we find it productive of seriouK re¬ 
sults. The irritation attendant on abnormal dentition com¬ 
mences in a portion of the mucous surface of tlie digestivo 
apparatus, and from its source in the mouth it is readily 
propagated to the stomach, intestines, ami liver, producing 
in the stomach pain, nausea, vomiting, flatulence, acid 
eructations, &c.; in the intestines, griping pain, flatu¬ 
lence, diarrlima; in the liver, disordered secretion of bile, 
in coDBoqncnco of which tlie fieeal evneuatious are greatly 
nltcrcd iu quantity and quality, 1>clng at one time too 
scanty and at another too copious, sometimes light or clay 
coloured, and at other times dark green, spinach-like, and 
prctcmaturallyfetid,mixedwithl;irgcqnantiticsofunhealthy 
viscid mucus. The kidney is also sometimes affected. 

One of the most fatal diseases brought on by dciitiliun 
is hydrocephalus acuiusy or water in the head. This 
disease is preceded by tlio start in sleep, tlu* slight cliill 
.hii*dly ainouiiting to rigour, the flushed face, the sudden 
d.oi'ting transient pain in the Iwad, the unusual drowsiness, 
and then come the sudden start from that deep bicep with 
A loud scvcjun, the injected eye, the dilated jmpil, followed 
by tho constant rolling of the lioad upon the jullow, the 
loss of sight, and tho progressively inereashig insenrihility 
and coma. The irritation thus produced in tho spinal 
cord and brain is quickly reflected hack upon those muscles 
the action of whieh depends u|K>n an influence derived from 
tho great nervous centres-—the muscles of volition, which 
are nflected with twitchings, spasms, comnilbions, sometimes 
passing mto chorea, epilejisy, catalepsy, and tetanus. 

llcsides all these evils produced by almomml dentition, 
there is one specifle disease that results from it <»f a inofit 
fomiidablo nature, and often fatal. This affection may 
be termed tbp diwase of development; it is conmnmly 
called infantile remittent fever. Tbo accession of this 
disease is denoted by langiuir, Kssitudo, cliilliness, sbiver- 
iiig succeeded by bent of skin, persjtiratiun, and accelerated 
jjulse. Sometimes thib ailment is slight iu degree, or it 
may nssnine on aento form with all the fii-e und anger of 
a hot fever. Sometimes it is typhoid in its type. What¬ 
ever character may bf) assumed by this disorder, it is coin¬ 
cident with an irregular course of tbo developmeui of some 
organ of the body; and commonly the irregular develop¬ 
ment is in the nutrient organs, and of these most commonly 
the tcetii and jaws. 

Disciise arising from abnormal dentition is imt confined 
to tho period of infancy. In children of irritaldc constitu¬ 
tions, in whom tho maxillee arc imj»erfectly developed, the 
irruption of the set^md or pennauent teeth is sometimes 
iittondcd with serious and even fatal disorders. Nay, even 
tho ]>criod of adoicscenee is hy no means free from severe 
i-iseases produced by tl)i3 fcimc canse ; for in conse- 
qneiieo of tho development of some of the teeth Imviug 
been prctcmnturally delayed, or in con.seqnence of on im¬ 
perfect development of the jaws at the period when the 
dentes sapientiflo arc about to appear, delicate, nerv'ous, 
and irritable subjects arc ncit uufrt'quently affected with 
-swelling of the parotid and siibinasillary glands, painfnl and 


sometimes periodical affections of tlie car and face, slight 
or n'curriug ophthalmia, irregular convulsions, epilepsy, and 
chorea, which affections have disappeared at once upon the. 
irruption of tlio teeth or the removal of the local irritation. 

The treatment of the variou^ and formidable diseases 
produced by abnormal dentition must bo conducted with a 
constant reference to the causes on which they depend. 
Without a proper regulation of the diet, clothing, air, exer¬ 
cise, and the state of tho bowels, nothing con bo effectually 
(lone to prevent the occun'cncc of the most formidable of 
these evUs. In many cases where these evils are present, 
the relieving of tbo pressure of tho tooth against the gum 
will be the most effectual service.» This is done by cutting 
down upon tho tooth through the gum—an operation 
wliieh may be the means of saving the life of a child. 

DSNUDA'nON is a term used iu geology to denote 
the wearing down of the land by natural agencies. Tbo 
forces ofl'ucting Ibis degradation are known as denuding 
forces^ and they would, wore their action uiiclieuked, in 
})voceKH of time wash away all the dry land of tho planet 
into the s(‘m A calcalatiou, made on fairly reliable data, 
giv(!s <>,000,000 years as the period within which this 
result would be aebieved, supposing dcniuding agencies to 
work at the same rato that they now do, and also to bo 
counteracted by no other forces. 

Different kinds of denudation arc recognized, and they 
are distinguished from each other by tho agencies cfiecling 
them. These kinds of demtdation arc classed under tbo 
two gi’cat heads—(1) sub-n<irial and (2) marine denudation. 
Before describing tbeso in detail, it should he remarked 
that denudation includes two octious, disintegration and 
transfiortfltion. Only snch portions of the surface os nro 
in n sufficiently fine stale of division can bo washed aw'uy, 
and the processes, such as tho action of frost, by which Imrd 
and solid portions are reduced to the requisite state of 
division, fulls under the liead of disintegration. An active 
transporting agent may b<5 a comparatively weak disinte¬ 
grating one, and vice versa. See Disintkuration. 

1. Huh-adrial denudalion is the sum of the offeets of all 
disintegrating and denuding agents, except tlic sea. 'i'be 
chief denuding agents to Iw considered niidor this head aic 
rivers and glaciers. Uivers exercise considerahlc disinte¬ 
grating power, though in this I'cspe.ct their effect is loss 
than that of tho atmosphere und atmospheric moisture. 
But they are the most active and powerful of tnmsporfing 
agcmls. The turbidity of rivers, especially after rain, is Ji 
in.attcr of common cxpitrionce; bat in addition to what is 
thns visibly carried down to tho sea, there is a large umounl 
dissolved in the wat(w, such dissolved matter being left 
behind on evaporation, and constituting the *'fur” of 
kettles and boilers. Every brook and streamlet washes 
down loose soil, adding to it fine particles worn from its 
own bed and soluble matter taken np from the earth 
through which it flows. All this is carried into the river, 
and ill very great part carried by tbo river into the sea. 
Some idea of the activity with which denudation is going 
on may be obtained by considering the estimated amount 
cai-ricd down by some rivers. TliLs amount, iu the case of 
six rivers on which observations have been taken, is given iu 
the following table of Dr. Geikie’s, the third column giving 
the amount of sediment discharged (in cubic feet) yearly:— 


Mississippi, . 
Upper Ganges, 
Hoang-lin, . , 

Rhone, . . . 
Danube, . , 
1 0 , . • • • 


Area of River 

Amount of Sedi¬ 

Basin, B(i. in. 

ment In cul). fL 

1,147,000 

7,450,267,200 

143,000 

6,368,077,480 

700,000 

17,620,000,000 

25,000 

600,881,800 

234,000 

1,263,788,600 

30,000 1 

1 

1,610,137,000 
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This moans that the Mississippi remoros one foot of soil 
* from tho surface of its basin in COOO years; the Upper 
Oanges takes 823 years, the Hoang-ho 14C4 years, tlie 
Rhone 1628, the Danube G^^G, and the I’o 729 years to pro¬ 
duce the same result. If tho whole of the North American 
continent were being denuded nt tJic same rate jw tho 
Mississippi basin, it would bo worn to tho sea level in 
4,600,000 years; Asia would disappear in 030,000 years 
5f cxpo8(?d to unchecked denudatiou as activo ns tliat of 
llic Upper Ganges basin; and the denudation rate of tho 
Ro would remove Europe in less than 600,000 yems. It 


must bo remembered that these calculations refer to scdl* 
mentnry, and do not include soluble matter. Calcnlatious 
bused on data afforded by rainfall, and tho amount of it 
retnmed to the sea, give 6,600,000 years as tho period 
within which (under circumstances tho same os tlioso now 
existing) tbo British Islands would bo worn away. It 
must be borne in mind that the references just made arc to 
river basins, where tlic denndation would be far more active 
than at any other parts of a country. Tho denudation of 
mountiunons or uuwatei*ud tracts would be enormonaly loss 
than that quoted alKive. 



c 

A. 



Section of the Valley of the Somme.—(fVe«<wiVA.) 

i>, A major valley or plain of donndatiun anterior to the excavation of the river valley; e, a non-fossillferoiia drill on 
llie slope and biiso of i>; c, the river valley; </, tho high, and c, the low level gravels; a, recent alluvium; a, the 
proseut liver channel. 


The diagram illustrates the wearing down of a plain 
^thc original level of which ia marked by a dotted line) by 
a river and its tributaries, a river valley Imiiig thus formed. 

The action of glaciers is mudi less extensive, and far 
more local than that of rivers. But the moraine monnds 
loft by the old Alpiue glaciers show that lift results of 
their !ietiou arc by no means insignificant. (Siw Glaci ku. ) 
Glaciers p.arry down dtstoched blocks and fragments on their 
upper suiiacc, while they erode the gi'ound over which they 
jMias, scraping and wearing it down. "J'he scraped-off par¬ 
ticles arc washed down by streams resulting fi-om tbc melt¬ 
ing of the ice of the glacier itself. Sometimes these streams 
grind the eroded sund, &c., rtmiid and round, prodneing 
curious exeavalions called “moulins” and “ 

In Norway these holes attain a very large size, and ni’c 
known as ‘‘giants’ kettles,” Professor Ramsay believes 
that tlic rocky lake-basins of Northern Europe and America 
were fonnod by the scooping actiou of glaciers. Where 
ghu iers reach the sea the end of the sheet breaks off as 
an iceberg every now and then, and the detritus brought 
down by it is gradually distrihnted over tho sea iHdtotn as 
the iceberg melts. 

2. Marine d^nmlntion is a far smaller ilcin in the wear¬ 
ing down of the land than suh-nerial denndation, but its 
results arc distinctly traceable. It is effected by the wear¬ 
ing action of tide and waves, the coast being continually 
buttered, worn down to shinglo imd sand, which arc canied 
down by the retreating tide, and sometimes washed away 
by enrrents. Thi: wear in of conrse enormously increased 
during storms. The amount worn away from any coast 
dc]K'nds greatly on the nature of that coast. Tims tho 
soft rocks of tho east coast of Enghmd are in ports worn 
away at the rate of 8 or 4 yanls a year, while tl»e wear on 
the hard rocks of the west <x)a8t is probably under a foot 
in 100 years. Allowing 10 feet per 100 years as an 
average loss by marine denndation, it would take 62,800 
for a strip of «»ne mile broad to be washed away. Taking 
the average loss by sub-aOrial denudation as one foot in 
GOOO years, tho sea would only have worn owny from 70 
to 60 miles from tho European c<mst-liuo by the time that 
tho Continent was destroyed by sub-aiirial denudation. 
Geological Instory is the record of enormous denudation 
during |>ast times, each stratiffed system biung derived 
from the waste of preceding ones, or, in tho first case, from 
pre-existing rocks. 

DSNVER* tho capital of Colorado, United States, stands 
in front of the eastern range of tiie Rocky Mountains, at tho 
height of 6376 feet above the sca-lovol. It has grown 
vp with cxtraordinaiy rapidity, is a well-built, fine town, 


and has many benevolent, literary, and educational institu¬ 
tions. The sceueiy around i-s mogniffeent. Tho town 
is a chief station ou tho railway from New York to Sun 
Francisco. The population in 1880 was 36,209. 

DX'ODAR (^CedruB JfJeodara) is very closely related to 
tho Gki>Ar ok LKnAKOK, differing from it cspecmlly in 
the cones being shortly stalked, and tlic scales failing 
when the cone is ripe; the leave.s also arc longer and more 
distinctly thret^-sided. It Is a native of tlio Himalayan 
region, where it is bold in veneration by the natives os tho 
“ Devadara,” or god-trcc. The wcKid is so dorablo that 
timber taken from temples erected more than 400 years 
ago Is still sound. It is close-grained, and takes an ex¬ 
cellent polish. Tho resinous tubi's m’c so abundant lliat 
laths mado of it are used as candles. The natives of 
North-western India use the tnrjientinc medicinally. This 
tree reaches the height of from 50 to 160 feet, with a 
diameter Hometimes uf 10 feet. It grows in its native 
haunts nt an elevation of from 7000 to 12,000 feet, form¬ 
ing large forests. 

ill our own climate the deod.ir, in its ^'onng state, is a 
very beautiful tree. It is fonnal, yet with graceful pen¬ 
dulous branches, and is well Kuitc*d for growth on lawns 
whoro larger ti’ces would be out of place. It grows fosti-r 
than tho cedar of I^elianoD, and has been known to attain 
considerably more than 50 feet in thirty-eight years. It 
was introduced in 1822. 

DBO'DORIZBRS arc those bodies which neutralize 
or destroy putrefactive odours. Cliarcual in its various 
forms is the most efficacious. This body produces a de¬ 
odorizing effect upon almost every variety of decaying 
animal or vegetable matter, and, mixed with the contents 
of our common sewera, it sweetens them almost itiiuie- 
diately. Charcoal has been found so effective in the Ue- 
odorization <if miasmata that it has been adopted in 
sanitarian measures for ramovlng Iho smells of drains, 
cessjwols, graveyards, and other places whore animal and 
vogotabic u/Tal has been allowed to accumulate. This 
peculiar nelion in charcoal is tho result of tbreo properties 
—its rcmarkablo porosity, the special affinity whicli it ex¬ 
hibits for noxious gases, and tho oxidizing influence it 
exercises upon the substances it absorbs. So powerful is 
the affinity of charcoal for strong-smelling substances tliat^ 
if a tablcspoonful, finely powdered, bo shaken up with a 
pint of stinking ditch water or sewage, and the mixture 
filtered, the water will pass through bright and clear, and 
with neither taste nor odour. If the same bo mixed with 
porter or wine, the colour, odour, and taste, by a kind of 
chemical action, will altogether disappear. The substances 
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it absor1>fly gaseons or Bolid, strongly colonrod or strongly { 
smelling, as soon as they are laid iiold of unite with oxygen, 
lose their characteristic properties, and change into ebemi- 
c'jil compounds. This character is possessed by all forms 
of charcoal—from peat, wood, bones, sca-wced, &c. It is 
much employed for the filtration of water, the puribcatinn 
of sewage, and the disinfection of night-soil and sick 
chamber conmiodus. See Giiaucoal. 

There arc other substances which possess tho cheinieal 
qualifies of cDicient disinfectants in a high degree, especi¬ 
ally chlorides of lime, of iron, and of zinc. [See CnLoiiiKK.] 
Tiio simple chlorides of stKlium (common salt), cailciuni, 
magnesium, and aluminium arc nil excellent deodorizers, 
acting generally by combining with the ammonia present 
in must fetid exhalations. Tho mineral acids generally 
are g(W)d disinfectants, for the same reastms. Chlorine, 
iodine, hronilue, nitrous acid, and sitlphurouK acid ore all 
used, csiKichilly iu disinfecting clminlMjrs where fevers Lave 
oceiirred. See also Antiski'TKjs, JlAC'ri.TiTA. 

DSPART'llUiNTt a territorial division of Prance wJiicli 
superseded the old partition into provinces, and was estab¬ 
lished in 1789. The original sketch of tlie plan is printed 
in tho ** Ilistoirc Parlcmeiituirc,” vol. iii. The dcpartm<‘jits 
arc named from tho rivers which drain them, from the 
mountains which they contain, from their siTuatioii, or 
from some remarkable h>culity. They are subdivided into 
nrnmdissements, into cantons, and into communes. In the 
w’liolu territory of France, including Corhica, Savoy, and 
Nice, there were formerly ciglity-nine departments; in 
consequence of the annexations made to Gennaiiy in 1871 
there are now only eighty-six. 

A commune, is the smallest territorial division in the 
present system of France. In the rural districts, and in 
the smaller towns, a commune may be considered as cqui- 
vuleut in area and ]>opulation to onr ordinary parislies. It 
is only in respect of urea and ]>opul.atiun that wo compare 
the communes of France with our own parishes; the two 
divisions were made for different purposes, the parish being 
an ecclesiastical division, whiel) existed in France a.s well 
as in England, wlule the commune was for civil or military 
purposes. There as, moreover, this diOercnce, that while 
our larger towns consist of several jmrishes, the larger 
towns of France, with the exception of Paris, form but one 
commune. Each commune has its church and its cutc or 
clergyman. Some have also 8uccnT$alt9.^ or chapels of 
ease. The larger towns have scvenil churches. 

'I'he local administration and tho revennes of each rom- 
munc arc placed in the hands of a municipal Itody, which 
consists of a maire (mayor) and one or more adjointa or 
assistants, and a certain number of councillors. In the 
hirger commuucs tho mayor and his assistants are ap- 
])ointod by tho central government, and in those of smaller 
size by the prefect; but they must be selected from among 
the councillors, who are elected by tho inlmhitants. The 
duties of tho mayor may he compared to those which are 
discharged by tlie overseers of the poor and the church¬ 
wardens and overseers of the highways in an English 
])arish; but ho is also a mmisterial oiHcor, and executes 
the orders of tho prefects or those which are transmitted 
through him by the central government. The mayor has 
the absolute right of appointing local officers in iome 
coses, but in others he must have tho approbation of the 
council and the sanction of the prefect. The munidpal 
council determinea matters relating to tlie public pniperty 
of the commune, and executes its own decisions, provided 
*^hat within thirty days they are not annulled by the pre¬ 
fect. It deiiberatea on subjects aifecting the immediate 
interests of the commune, and is authorize to express its 
views and wishes generally on all objects of local interest. 
A certain class of expenses, which arc enumerated in the 
municipal law, are obligatory, snch os tho payment of 
municipal offiesrs, tho keeping in repair the town-liull, a 


portion of tlic cxjicnscs of public instruction and the 
national guai'd, the cost of fonndllngs, of public comoterics, 
&c. Every commune is hound to maintain a primary 
school, or to unite with another commune for tliat purpose. 
These schools arc supported by a government grant and 
by a communal lax. 

A canton is a division consisting of several oimiimncs 
(the average is about thirteen); over each a judicial officer 
entitJed juge de paix (justice of tho peace) is appointed. 
These functionaries receive a small salary; they decide 
civil suits for sums under 60 francs, and idl suits what¬ 
ever must bo licard by one of tiiem (in order that hu may 
if possible bring the parties to»an agreement) before tlit» 
eiuiSG is carried into a higher court. The number of 
juges do paix is about 0000. They are appointed by llu? 
guvernment, but arc not removable at pleasure. Karli 
jugc has a grejfter, or clerk, and to each court are attached 
one or two kuissitr*^ or bailifTs. 

An arrondtHsenient com])rehcnds several cantons (flie 
average Is nearly eight). Each arroiidiasement is tinder 
the administration of a aoU8~prefet (sub-prefect), subor¬ 
dinate to tlie prefiH'.t of tlic department. Ho receives uml 
settles the accounts of tho mayors of the several com¬ 
munes. He is us.sibted by a council, which consists of not 
fewer than nine menihors, but it may number as many os 
there arc cantons in the anxiiidlssement This council, in 
which tlie sub-prcfcct has the right of speaking, deliheratcs 
on the allocatiou of the contingent of direct taxes for the 
oiTondisscnfriit, and apportions tho amoniit to be paid by 
the diilorcnt e.)mmunes. The council of arrondissement is 
nutliorized to make a report to the prefect of the wonts 
and condition of iho arrondissomont. As the capital of 
the department is ol.'^o the chief place of an nrrondissement, 
the prefect and prcfcctorial (not the departmental) council 
discharge in that urrondissement the duties which in Ihn 
other urrmidisscmcnts are assigned to their respective sub- 
prefects and cMiiicils. 

At the head of each department is an officer entitled 
pre/et (prefect), wlio is appointed by the central govern¬ 
ment, and has alone the administration of the local goveni- 
inent. His usual residence is at the departmental capital, 
but he makes every year a circuit of inspection througli his 
department, and gives an at'cuunt of the result of his cir¬ 
cuit to the minister of the interior. The prefect is assisted 
by a conaeil dt prefecture (prefectorial council), c<insiHllng 
of three, four, or five members, which deddes ujicn appeals 
for an exemption from or a reduction of the dii-cct taxes, 
and upon questions arising from the execution of pnblio 
works. The prefect, when present at tho sittings of tliis 
council, acts as chairman, and in case of equal division lias 
a casting vote. 

In each department there is a conaeil general^ or general 
council, with as many members ns the department contains 
cantons, bi;it tho number must uot excc(‘d thirty. Each 
canton elects a member. Tho council assembles annually; 
its sittings are private, and on the demand of four mem¬ 
bers tbe votes may be taken by ballot. Tho chief business 
of this council is to apportion between the arrondissements 
the direct taxes which are required by tho general govern - 
ment; to hear and detumiine upon appeals made by the 
conncils of arrondissements against this assessment; to 
levy, within certain limits fixed by law, an additional tax 
to meet the expenses of tho local administration; to audit 
the account yearly rendered by the prefect of the expendi¬ 
ture of this local revenue; and to express, in a report ad¬ 
dressed to tbe minister of tbe interior, an opinion upon tho 
condition and wants of the department 

Tiic depariments and arrondissements aro electoml 
divisions. The members of the Chamber of Deputiea 
under the monarchy were chosen, and the members of tho 
present Kational Assembly of the countiy are chosen, for 
tlie departmeuts, not fur single towns, however important 
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or pnpnlijus; so that the deputies are all, iiecordiu^ to our 
phrase, county members. Since the licvolation of 1848 
the mode of voting is direct and by ballot, and the suffrage 
may bo osorcised by every male of twenty-one years of age. 

Each arrondissement Has a court of justice, entitled 
frihumil ih premiirc infitant'e (tribunal of first instance), 
which, except in a veiy few cases, hiut its sittings fit thu | 
capital of the arrondissement. Those courts coiiunouly | 
consist of three or four ordinary and two or three supple- j 
inentury judges. To each court tljcrc 5 k ii procureur 
or public prost*cutor; and whci'c the court con¬ 
sists of two or more sections (as is (lie case in large; towns) 
there arc deputy procnjcnrs. Each department has a 1 
irihunat criminel (urimiuol court), or cout rf V/miscs (assize I 
court), cunsjstmg of n president, who is a counsellor of the 
High 0»inrt to die jurisdiction of which the department is 
subject, two ordinary judges, and two Kuppkmcnlmy 
judges. To eacli court is attached a pnx’.nreur and a 
grefticT, or registrar. These courts, except in a few in¬ 
stances, have their scat at the capital of the department. 
Besides these courts, there are, in diUerent jiarts of Fnince, 
trilaiiials, colled High Courts, consisting of from twelve to 
thirty-throe salaried judges. Each id these courts has 
under its jurisdiction several departments. I'licre is an 
.appeal from them on (piestiuns of law, nul of fact, to the 
supreme court, Cnur de CnKsatiort, at 1‘aris. [See Cas¬ 
sation.] The departments arc also grouped into twenty-uue 
divisions miliUHir-Sj or military districts, tho headquai tcrs 
of which ore fixed usually at the capital of of the In¬ 
cluded departments. Each military divisic^i js under the 
c.oiiiinaud of a general field officer, who is immediately 
subject to the minister of war. Thi; deiiarliucnta arc also 
grouped into divisions for ntlicr objects of central govern¬ 
ment—1, as to bridges and highways; 2, forests; 3, mines. 

A department usiuilly constitutes an ece.lesiastical dio¬ 
cese. lu a few instances two dejwirlmciits arc cornjui- 
hended in one dlwesc, and in one or two casc.s a depart¬ 
ment is divided between two dioceses. The dioceses of 
Eraneo amount to eighty-four, of which seveiiti’en arc 
archbishoprics aud sixty-seven bishoprics. 

For purposes of education Franco has tweiity-fivo uni- 
vcn>ity academies; each of these is govijmwl by a rector 
and two inspectors, comprises several facnlties, and is 
connected with the communal and other colleges spread 
over tho departments under its jurisdiction. University 
ncademies arc established in must instances in tliose towns 
in which High Courts are held. 

DSP0S'CT» in law, has various meanings. A pi'opcr de- 
iKisit (tho Roman depoaitUTn) signifioH a movable tiling which 
u man puts in the hands of another to keep till it is asked 
back, without anything licing given to the depositary for 
his trouble. Judge Storys work on “ Bailments,” one of 
tho best authorities on this subjettl, defines a deposit as ^^a 
bailment of goods to be kepi by the bailee without reward, 
oud delivered according to the object and purpose of tho 
trust,” Tho depositary is bound to take core of the thing, 
and to make go^ any damage that happens to it through 
fraudulent design (I.at. cloltts) or gross neglect. In a case in 
which a peraou had been intrusted with money and placed 
it in Ills own cash-box, the fact of his having taken as 
niucii care of tho deposit os of his own money did not 
acquit him of gross negligence. Money is sometlines said 
to be deposited with a banker, but such a deposit is a loan 
which the banker is bound to repay on demand, with or 
without interest, accordiug to tho agreement. Specific 
coiu may bo a deposit, like anything else, if the agreement 
bo that the specific money must bo returned. Auy other 
use of the term deposit than here explained is an im¬ 
proper use of tho word, and any other transaction which 
is called deposit will he found on examination to be some¬ 
thing difierent from deposit. 

Tlie law of Scotland in relation to deposit is very similm* 


to the English. Where they dilTer the Scotcli law ap¬ 
proaches more nearly to the Roman. 

DSSPOS'IT, in geology, a term much used to characterize 
Hcdimentary or aqueous rocks made by the denudation and 
deposit of other formations. They aro named according to 
tho conditions nndcr which they woro formed, ns marine, 
when found in tho sea; lacustrine, in lakes; and fluviutile, 
in rivers, &e. See DEposmoN. 

DSPOSl'TION, in law, means the giring of public tes- 
liiTiouy, but os applicable to English law tho word is used 
to signify tho lestimony of a witness in a judicial proceed¬ 
ing nxluccd to wTiting. Infnnnations upon oath, and the 
evidence of wItn(*.sseH before magistrates and coroners, are 
reduced into writing in the very w'ords used by the witnesses, 
or ns near iis possible 1 liereto. 

The term ^‘deposition” was also applied to the ovideneo 
formerly taken in tihanccry eases. Such evidence w'ah 
taken in written answers to interrogatories, which wore 
also in writing, cithiT by cotinnissioners appointed fur that 
purpose in tin; jmrlieular c.'iukc, or the witness was ques¬ 
tioned by counsel and the “examiner” of tht; court wrote 
down his answens, to bo read by the judge, who had never 
lu'ard the witness or seen liis manner or bearing. Tlie 
JiuHcature Act of 1876 directed that in all divisions of the 
liigli Court witnesses sliull Iw examined in open court. 
The only c.\ce]»1iou made w’os that the court may, for 
special reasoii.i, allow dejxisitious or affiilavits to be read. 

There were certain eases in whicli, previous to tho Act 
of 1875 alluded to. tlic Court of Chancery had nn ex(;t>]>- 
tionul jurisdiction. When, for instance, a witness was 
above tin* age of seventy, or very infinn. or about to go 
abroad, so that his testimony might be lost before tho 
regular jieriod for his examination arrived, tho Court of 
Chancery would order him to he examined dt btue. es«c, ns 
it was termed—that is, Ids examination W'ns recidvcd for 
the present, mid would be accepted us evidence when tin; 
time for taking the other evidence in the eaitso arrived, if 
the witness could not he tlien jiroduccd. 

The Court of Chancery now, however, only fonns one 
division of the High Court, and each division has equal 
powers and jurisdiction in regard to e\idenec, and in all 
matters in which equity as well as law may be concerned. 
In practice ca.se.s of a special character which formerly 
went before the Exchequer Court still go to the Kxeh<*qmjr 
Division of the High Court, Clianccry roses to the Chaneerj' 
Division, &c., find if a person is in tho possession of pro¬ 
perty at present undisputed, and who has therefore no 
means of making his title the subject of judicial iiive&ti- 
gatiun, but wliieh, nevertheless, may bo matorinlly affiected 
by the evidence of living witnesses, it is tho Clianeery 
Division which would, on petition, allow witnesses to hn 
examined in order to perpetuate testimony. The High 
Court has also the |X)wcr, if it In; considered necessary in 
actions pending before it, to order tho examination of wit- 
ucsscs n;siding abroad, or, in fact, of any witness, and may 
order the deposition so I'^en to f)c used in evidence. 

Deposllions are not admitted as evidence in the High 
Court unlesM tbo witness is dead, or, from some cause 
beyond the control of tho jiarty seeking to read the de¬ 
position, cannot be produced, or against any other persons 
than tlie parties to tho proceeding in which they were 
taken, or claimants under them, and who had the oppor¬ 
tunity of cross-examining the witness. In cases relating 
to a custom, prescription, or pedigree, where mere reputa- 
I tiou would be good evidence, a dc|» 08 ition may be received 
' as against a stranger. J 

The Hcottish law on this subject is now very similar to 
that of England. Tbo Soottisli courts seem always to havo 
possessed inherent powers to examine witnesses on coni- 
mission where the witness was aged, iniirm, resident abroad, 
or where there was reason to fear loss of his cviden(»'. 
Formerly, indeed, it was tho practice to toko evidence iu 
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fliinnst all civil causes not iu open court, but iu commission. 
J.•^ltcl•ly this hxme modo of prtKuiduru w»is reduced within 
\ (TV narrow limits, and tho practice very much assimiUted 
fc» that of England. At no tiino, however, was the old 
liixily of practice admitted lu criminal cases. At present, 
nhen tho cause is not tried by jury, the evidence is as a 
lule noted down ia open court, either hy thi; judge's own 
hand or by a shorthand writer. 

DEPOSITION, in an ecclesiastical sense, is a sentence 
(111 :i (der^ytiian amounting; to de^n^adatioii from hi.s oRice, 
a uitlidrawal of all nutliority committed to him in his 
(•rdinatiim, and a removal of all emoluments he inav b(; 
vjijoyiiij; as a clcrgj’in.'iu. 'I lie benefice then becomes 
Micmit, jnst os if he wc*r(5 dead. Such a sentence is only 
inflicted for crimes, scandalous immorality, or for the pro¬ 
mulgation of doctrine c<»ntrary to tho cliurcli standards. 

lu Scotland a parish minister may be deposed by sentence 
of tbo clmrcli jiidicutorics, but may afterwards lie restored 
to ills sacred fimctioiis by the General jVssembJy without 
any new urdiimtion. DcjMisition deprives the minister of 
llie tom|)oralities of bis benefice, which becomes vacant. 

DEPOSITION (of a kln^) was .a ])ower tdways claimed, 
and not unfreqinmtly exei'cised from tlie earliest thnes, hy 
tlie early English (Anglo Saxon) Witnn^ whence it has 
descended to our Parliament. Alercd was deposed iu 
>Jorthmnbria in 774, Klhelrcd iu 771), Eaidwulf in 80S, 
In Wessex, Sigebert vasdeposed in 755, Ethelwulf in S57, 
Edwy ill 957, Ktlielred IT. in 101 It. ITardiuinutc, or Ilartli- 
uenut, son of the great Oanut(‘, in 1037. 

After tho Nonnaii Oouejnest wo find Edward II. deposed 
by Parliament (and probably .assassmated aft(!rwards) in 
3o*J7, liicliord II. in 1390, Henry VI. in 1460 (this, how¬ 
ever, hy the Lords nloiio. n«»t by the entire PmliamenI), 
.T.iuk'S II. in 1688, although lie had already fled. In the 
lo''! instance the Gonvenlion Parliament hesitated to use tho 
word deposed, but tho act was in reality one of deposition. 

DEPOSITION may be eonsidcred as the coinplenien- 
Inry action to T)KNriJATi<>X. All materials w’oni awayhy 
denuding agouts are simply removed from tlieh' pmvious 
po.sliion to be deposited elsewhere. Deposits may bo con- 
>idered under tlircM* ho;i(l.s — niarhio dnimiutR, fiuviatilo 
deposits, and terrestrial deposits. 

1. ISIarlne de]>osits result j>artly from the accumulation 
nf materials worn aw.iy from tlicv coast hy the action of the 
waves, and partly from th(! subsidence of the shells of minute 
organisms inhabiting the ocean. The deposits resulting 
irom tho funner cause neccbsarily toko place near the 
land, the detritus irom the ro(‘,ks composing th(i coast 
being carried out hy the retreating tide, or by currents, 
and subsiding at a distance from the land depending on its 
fineness of division and on the local strength of tide or 
( iirreiit. All coasts uresniTOundcd by a margin of greater 
or less breadth (rarely more than 100 to 15t) miles), con¬ 
sisting of sediment dcjNiHitud iu llie manner thus indicated. 
A submarine platform has thus been formed, stretching 
into tho Atlantic for a distance of 300 miles to the west of 
the Rntisli Isles. But besides these deposits fringiug the 
land, sediment is constantly occmnulating in mid-ocean, 
far from any land. Many small organisms inhabiting 
tlm sea, notably Foraminifera, secrete shells from tin* 
carbonate of lime and tho silica conlaiued in solution in 
the sca-watcr. When such organisms die, their shells 
gi’odually subsith* to th« bottom, and form, in some places, 
ae^mmulatlons of enoimous depth. Tho chalk is a deposit 
of this nature, and its great thickness, 1000 to 1200 feel, 
Allows tbo scale on wliicli such deposits are sometimes 
formed. A precisely analogous deposit is now forming in 
tlio bed of the Atlantic, and it is an open question whether 
tlift Foraminifer constituting the bulk of the present 
Atlantic ooze ” (Globigerina) is not identical in species 
with that fonnitig the bulk of the chalk. 

When tho d(*pth is much beyond 2000 fathoms, the ! 


calcareous ooze ceases, and we come to what oro culled 
abifumal deposits. These arc, for tho most part, gray and 
rccJdisli clays, containing abundant silidous remains, diicily 
bpongo spicules and skeletons of Rndiolaria, also bones of 
sharks, whales, &c., and minerals of volcanic origin. The 
last are perhaps, in part, the result of submarine ernptluii, 
in part are the lighter ashes of voli^nocs which have been 
known to bo carried hundreds of miles by wind. Two 
otlicr curious points about these depuslU are Uic occurrence 
of manganese oxide and small particles of metallic iron. 
Them is every reason for believing that the latter are tho 
fragments into which meteorites falling into mid-occon 
have broken. The fact that abysmal deposits ai‘e nut 
found among stratified rocks has ^ven rise to tho theory 
timt the greatest depths have at all times been covered hy 
wuloi*. But their non-appcaiunce among geological strata 
is not surprising wdien we rullect how thin they must bt‘, 
and therefore how readily removed, if exposed, by denndi 
lion. It is iiilcrestiug to note that tho carbonate of linio 
(and perhaps the silica) in the sea is ])rul)ab]y in ]>urt 
contributed hy rivers, which dissolve It out of tho soil; so 
that rivers iu u roundabout way contribute to tho forma¬ 
tion of deep-sea deposits. Thu niariuu depobits of ]>ast 
geological ejiochs have been converted into dry laud by 
uj)licaval of the sea bottom. 

2. Fluviatilc dcpo&its .art} formed from the dutiilns 
brought down hy rivers. Much detritus is cither c;n*ii(‘d 
out and deposited under the sea at some little dibt.ineo 
from tiiu nitnth of the river, or else is deposited nt tlio 
mouth as a ** bar” or .as a Dm.ta. Mixed wUli the inur- 
gaiiic matter thus brought down there is iu soint; e^sus u 
great deal of aniinol and vegetable matter, espeeially ibo 
latter. The “rafts’* of tho Mississippi xu-u enurmous 
accumulations of v(‘getable matter, trees, bushes, grass, (Sc., 
being matted logethcr and greatly obstructing navigation. 
The Wealdeii formation, which covers great pjivt of Kent 
.ind Sussex, is the remains of u great lluviatilu deposit 
formed in past geological ages hy a liver probably as big ;is 
tho Gauges-Brahmuputra. Under tho head of fluviatilc 
deposits come the so-called lacustrine deposits,” which 
ai'o formed by the deposition in lakes of a bcdlmeut brought 
down hy rivers. Lakes axe sometimes filhul up by lias 
detritus de{K}sitcd in them by rivers draining into them. 
The Feriniati and Old Red formations are instances of 
lacustrine deposits on a loi'go scale in past times. 

3. Terrestrial deposits are accumulations of dust, sand, 
&,c., formed generally by W’iud. But they are exposed to 
many infiucnccs which might Mvatter them, and it is there¬ 
fore not surpribing that they should he of cuui]pui'at]v(.]y 
rare occurrence among stratified rocks. 

DEP'OT is a word generally used in reference to mili¬ 
tary aiiairs, and is applied to tho town or barracks w'bcrn 
certain stores, reglinuutal books, and u few of the men 
bclunpng to a regiment on foreign service ore kept. Tho 
name is also given to the place where any stores are kept. 

DEPRIVACTION is an ecclcsiobticol penalty whereby 
a clergyman is dcpiived of tho revenues and privileges 
of his benefice, and of all control over it. Perpetual de¬ 
privation amounts to deposition; but it may be only tem¬ 
porary, and it is then one of tho forms of a sentence of 
sus])unsIon. The penalty may follow tlic some ofleuces as 
those for which, when ^xersisted in, deposition may 
iiifiicted. A bishop may bo deprived of his bishopric, but 
cannot be de])oscd. 

DEPT'FORD, a town of England, in the counties of 
Kent and Suncy, separated from Greenwich by the Ravens- 
bournc, near Its junction with the Thames, and on tlux 
Loudon and Greenwich Railway, 3} miles from London 
Bridge. Tt includes two parishes, St. Paul and St. Nicho¬ 
las, and contiibutes with that place and Woolwich to 
rcdurii two members to Parliament. Tho parlsli of St. Paul 
extends into Sun'cy, and this part ia known as Ilatchaiik 
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Manor. The horonph was created by the Reform Act of ' 
1832. It has tbo most extensive victualling yard in 
England, ^vhere the pnjvisions for the navy arc manufac¬ 
tured or stored. Formerly there was a largo dockyard, 
established by Henry Vlll!, in which the ships of the royal 
navy were built anti repaired, but it was closed uk a guvurn- 
nicnt establishment in 1839. There nro several private 
shipliullding yards and engineering works. A largo foreign 
cattlo market—fittcA witli every convenience for the sale 
mid slaughter of animals arriving from abi-oad—was erected 
hero by tho corporation of the city of Ixniduii In 1871, on 
tiie site of tho old dockyard. 

John Evelyn resided Sayes Court, wbicli was the 
rcKidencenf the Duke of Sussex in Queen Klisabctla’s time. 
1 l was in this mansion also that Peter the Creut resided 
wlu'ii studying hhipbuildiiig in 1C'J8. Nothing but the 
giinlen now rctnains. 

* DE OUINCEV, THOMAS, was born on the ITith of 
August, 1785. He was tho s<in of a Manclieslur merchant, 
who left a inudemto fortune to be divided among a family 
of six cliUdreii. in 1803 he W 2 ;s entered at Oxford, and 
studied intermittently h»r tlic space of live years. It wjis 
on the occasion of n thirti visit to London, in ISO*!, tliat 
h(! was first led into the temptation of tasting opium, enter¬ 
ing within a bondage which, wit!) its varied pleasures and 
pains, becamu a part of his entire after-life. Ho has left it 
on record that he at one period was drinking seven wine- 
glassfuls of landanuiii d;iily. The “ ConfesMtam of an 
I'higlisli Opium Eater’' wi'to originally publiiiu'd in 1821. 
Du (^ulucey’s best proso will almost liear o^mparison with 
flic prose of Alilton, Taylor, or Hooker; it ims the same 
fTorgeous roll, the same nhundnnco of thought. Among 
liis triumjdis in this direction are the first chapters of the 
Autobiography, ‘‘The Earlier Suspiria,” “Tiio English 
Mail Coach," “The Three Madonnas," “ The Sphinx,” nnd 
])Iucc8 of criticism on Creek tragedy. He is tho master- 
builder of dreams; tho finest section of the “Confussions" 
is th(^ bust, whore he recalls and roconsti’uct.s, as with an 
enchaulur’s wand, tho array of fantastic phantoms which 
passed beforo him in his opium trances. Adovo of aggros- 
hive jiai'adox mars tho integiity of Ids verdicts, and inclines 
liim to roverec, from tho mere spirit of oppositioii, the gun- 
iTul decisions of tho world. Hu assailed the fame of Cicero, 
Josephus, Kaul, Goethe, and Plato with the same animus 
with which ho defended the memory of Judas Iscariot. 

Gnu of the nio.st bucccssful of his minor papers is “ l^Turder 
considered ns a Fine Art,” a title in. itself exemplifying l)e 
(juinccy’s love of the startling and contradictory. Hu once 
attacked Carlyle (in the Ltmdon Iltvicw') over a transla¬ 
tion of “Wilhelm Meistcr,” in an absurdly wrong fashion, 
following his contrary humour, and ho was punished, us 
renders of Carlyle's “Miscellanies” smile to remember, by 
having in later lllo to meet in his fame the man he hod so 
wantonly injured in his almost unknown youth. I)e Quln- 
rcy is now (except for tho “ Confessions”) almost more 
neglected than ho deservus. He died near Edinburgh, 
where he spent the last thirty years of his life, in 1860. 

Do Qnincey’s complete works, in sixteen volumes 8vo, 
were published by Block of Edinburgh in 1883. 

DERAJAT^ a division of British India, niidui' the 
jurisdiction of the lieutenant-governor of tho Punjab. It 
ini'ludes the three districts of Dcra Chazi Khan, Dcra Ismail 
Klian, and Banu. The area of the division is 15,007 square 
miles, and its population is 1,000,000. 

DEBBSND' or DERBENT'* a fortified town of I'us- 
Ria, capital of the government of Daghestan, situated on tbo 
shore tbo Caspian, 135 miles N.W. of Baku. It occupies 
a narrow strip of land, which forms tbc defile known os the 
Pass of Dor&nd, in ancient rimes as tlie Albanm Ps/Up, 
tho sca-shore being here closely approached by a branch of the 
Caucasus. Its shape Is a porallciogram, mid it Las a very 
Oriental appearance. The govcmor'sresideucc, tho churches, 


synagogues, and mobques aro the chief buildings. The* 
eliief manufactures are silk and woollen stufTs and arms, 
and tho district around yields inaddur, safTron, tobacco, and 
all kinds of fruits. The boi'bour is poor. The road to the 
interior passes through two massivo Iron gates, whenco 
the town derives its name, meaning “ the shut-up gates.” 
South of the town is the tormintition of the great Cmicosiiui 
wall known as Alexander’s Wall. This was formerly nii 
Important deftmcc of tho Persian frontier. Dorbuiid is a 
very ancient place, and has frequently clianged iiaiirls. It 
finally c.imc into the pobsesslou of tho Russians in 1813. 
l’o]m)atioii, 18,000. 

BER'BY, ti inidliind county of England, bounded H.E. 
by York.sinrc, N.W. and W, by Cheshire. S.W. and W. by 
Slaflordsliirc, S.E. by Leieestershii'C, and K. by Nolting- 
haniblihc. Its fonn is irreguljir; the giratcst length, fnnn 
N. to S., is 53 miles, and the greatest breadth, lixnn E. to W., 
34. Thu area is 1020 bqiuiru miles, or 358,624 acres, 
and the population in 1881 w.as >131,014. 

Surface^ JJt/drogi‘aphi/^ auU —Tho 

southern and soutli-eusteiii juirts have an easy ascent 
towards tho uorlh-westorn portion, which cianpiehends 
one of the most elevated uud rugged districts in Engluud. 
This part <)f tin* county, coinmuiily known by tho name of 
the Pe.ak, is occupied by a part of the Penuliio chain, whieJi 
be;)arates the waters lluwing into tho soa on the eostco n side 
of the island from those on the wcsteim side. The Peak 
contains four summits above 1703 feet in height, viz. Lord h 
S eat, Axe Edge Hill, Blakelow Stones, aucl IvJuderscout. 
This ridge divides the basin of tho Mersey from that of the 
Trent; an oflsliuol from it di\ ides the bnshi of the Derwejit 
from that of the Dove; und another lateral ridge separates 
the basin of the Derwent from tiioso of the Don and tho 
Bother. These wavious highlands are intersected by njirrtw 
valleys nnd djiles of gicat beauty. The broadest .and 
deepest valleys an* in the higher parts of the Peak. Thi* 
faces of the rocks rise almost pcjqicndic.ularly from tho 
sides of tlie Viillcy.s, as at Ciistlctun and Stoney Middleton, 
Matlock High Tor, and other rocks in Matlock Dale, and 
the rocks which skirt some p4‘irls of tho valley of the Dove, 
arc of this precipitous character. In the smaller and nar¬ 
rower dales tho projections of one bide have corresponding 
racesses on the otJier. 

The rivers of Dci by ribo, for the most part, in tluj nortlj- 
western and more elevated part of the county, and have a 
courso toward tlie smith or south-east; there arc a few, 
however, which flttw in other direeiiouB. Tho Derwent 
rises near the btamdary of Yorkshire,x>a8bcsby Chatsworth, 
Matlock, Belper, mid Derby, joins tho Trent about 12 miles 
S.E. of Derby, and receives the rivers Westend, Ashnp, 
Alport, Noe, and Wye. The current is very rapid. TJio 
Dove rises on the border of Staffordshire and Derbyshire, 
in the slope of tho Axe Edge Hill, uud is thnjughout its 
course the boundary between the counties. It passtrs by 
way of Ashbourne to its junction with the Trent near Bur¬ 
ton ; and in its course of 45 miles It receives the Schoo, 
the Churnct, nnd several smaller streams. A portioij of 
its valley, called Dove Dale, neiu* Ashbourne, is one of tin* 
loveliest spots in England. I'liu Erewash skirts a small 
portion of tlie S.E. of tlio connty. The Meuse fiuwR 
through tlie detuched fragment of tho county. The Trent 
ci'<>sseB Derbyslnro in a direction nearly N.E., and has 
about 31 miles of its course within or upon the Derbysbiro 
I)order at its southern extremity. The Trent is navigable 
below its junction with the Derwent. TbcGoyt,theRothcr, 
the Kthurow, the Dawley, and the Sheaf are tho chid 
remaining rivers of Derbyshire. 

Derby bus several navigable canals. The Trent and 
Mersey Canal, begun in 17GG, nas part of its coui'so in this 
county; it crosses the Dove by a fine aqueduct bridge. The 
Kn'uash Canal mns northward from the Trent to the 
Cromford Caual about 11 miles. The Derby Canal runs 
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from the Trent- and Mersey Canal tljronpli Derby to the 
Krcwusli Canal. The Croinford Canal begins at Cromford 
in tlic valley of the Derwent, rnns by the side of that river 
t<) its junetion with the Amber, and passes by Codiior to the 
valley of the Krewasli; it has n tunnel mile long, and 
Rcvml aqueducts. I'lic Kuthmok Canal connects (he 
iSbipley collieries with the Krewsish Gunal. The Chester¬ 
field Canal, of 4r> miles, has al)out 12 miles of its course 
in Derbyshire, from Chesterfield to the valley of the Bother. 
The county is also intersected with several branebes of the 
Midland Itiulway for both mineral and passenger trafiie, 

Cfology and Miufralofjy .—That part of the county of 
3)erby which lies south of a line dmwn through Ashboume, 
Duiliold, and Saiidi.acre is almost entirely occupied by the 
red marl or new n^l sandshme. In many parts, and espe¬ 
cially along the valleys of the Lower Derwent and llic* 
Trent, the red marl is covered by beds of gravel. The 
strata of tbo red marl present ennsidernhie variety; among 
them arc some micaceous gritstone heds, producing a good 
/rwstono; other strata are not concreted, but Aj)pc*ar as 
sand—red, white, and yellow; others are more clayey, and 
from them bricks and tiles are made. Several dc{M)sits of 
gypsum arc found in this ffuin.alion. This g}’psuiu is used 
for ornaments, for potters’ moulds, and for ]>lasl»T. The 
newer magnesian liinesttuie extends into the e^n^tern part 
cf Derby, wlierc it occnjdcs the part east of a line drawn 
north and south through Bolsovcr. The thickness of this 
formation is pn)hably JUK) feet. The giMicral colour is yel¬ 
low, of various shaih'N, from a bright gamboge to a light 
straw colour or while. This liini'stone is quarrh*d for 
building, alsfi for flooring and staircases. The Ihmsos of 
Parliament are built of Itolsovcr limestone. Towards the 
bottom of the series are several beds of compact blue lime¬ 
stone, imbedded in blue clay, and abounding with shells. 
This blue lime.stone yields exctellent lime; it is (piarricd at 
Bolsover, where also pipe-ebiy is obtained; the pipe-clay 
separateH the limestone buds. 

T1 k5 coal measures underlie the magiic.rian limestone, 
and prop out from beneath it on (he west. There arc 
twenty grit.st<»no beds, some of them <ff great thickness, 
and numerous strata of slate-clay, as shnlc, bind, and cluiieh. 
A liard argillaceous rock, called crowstone, forms in some 
pl.accR the floor of the co.al-la*ds. The number or order of 
the coal-seams is altout thirty, varying in thickness from 
6 inches to 3 1 feet, and every variety of coal is found. In 
3883 (here were 150 collieries at w’ork in the wmnty; half 
of them, including the Clay Cross, Staveley, and m.'iny other 
largo workings, being in the Chesterfield district. The 
entire qn.'mlity raised annually is nlxjut 7,000,000 tons. 
I.jirge quaiitJties of iron are obtained in Derby from (ho cool 
measures, chiefly in the form of argillaceous carbonate. 
The quantity raised in 188C was .alHiut 250,000 tons; and 
in the same year 300,000 tons of ]»ig-iron wci'o made at 
the various smelting furnaces in tlie county. 

Millstone grit and shale fonn a series of strata havin 
an aggregate tliickness of about 870 feet. This series is 
met with in many jmrts of the rounty. The hills formed 
by it usually present a bold escarpment, crowned by rude 
piles of crags, exhibiting some of the wildest rock scenery 
ill the district. Carbonifcroiia or mountain limestone 
occurs laigcly in the noiThom part of the county, llie 
limestone is divided into four beds by three inten’enhig 
beds of toadstone. T’bc white chert or china-stone, and 
the heantifnl fluor-s^iar, called *^Blae John,” arc met 
with iu the limestone. The outcrop of this system forms 
Vbe lead district of Derbyshire. Kumerous veins have 
been worked in it, chiefly for lead; hut ores of zinc, iron 
manganese, and copper also occur. Lead ore is found 
ocoasionolly in the toadstone, which intervenes between the 
limestone beds, but commonly the veins arc cut oiT by the 
toadstone beds. Tbo limestone is remarkable for the 
caverns which it contains; one of them, the Devil's Cave, 


pcnctralc.s to a distance of half a mile from its mouth; 
and Elden Hole, Peak’s Hole, Pool's Hole, and the Bagshaw 
Grottoes also extend to a great distance. The county also 
contains some quarries of fine block maible, which is in great 
request for onmmcutal purposes. 

The mineral springs of Derbyshire are numerous and 
intfK>rluiit. The most celebrated are those of Bnxtoii, 
hlatlock, and Stoney Middleton. 

Soil and Ayriculture.-^h\ the valleys, or on the less 
abrupt hills, a very fertile red marly loam is frequently met 
with, wliieh is suitable for every kind of grain witliout any 
extraordinary tillage. (.Toys and lounis are more extensive 
than sandy soils in this county. »The climate in the val¬ 
leys differs little from that of the Burronnding counties • 
hut the liilly parts arc very rainy. 

More than live-sevenths of the entire area is under cul¬ 
tivation, aii<l,as a rule, agriculture is in a very good amtii- 
tion. In Slime farms all new improvements are at onli* 
adopted. Much land is devoted to grazing and dairy 
funning, and great attention is paid to the quality of tlm 
stoidc. Good cheese and butter arc made in large quant i 
tics. The number of acres under cnltivalion in 18HG was 
515,000, of which l>-1,t)0O were devoted to com, 21,000 to 
pven crops, 27,000 t« clover and grasses under rotation, 
and 304,000 to permanent pasture. The number of cattle* 
ill the county in the same year was 130,000, and of sheep 
170,000. 

The manufactures of Derbyshire consist chiefly of iron 
goods of Yar.vm.s kinds. There arc also some large cotton, 
silk, and pajion mills; manufactures of earthenware, por¬ 
celain, and glass ; and some very extensive breweries. T'ho 
working and polishing of native marble and fluor-spar also 
employ a large number of the inhabitants. 

J)ivUious^ 7\nonx, ifc.—Derbyshire is divided into seven 
hundreds, and the wapentake of Wirkswortli, and about 
500 purishes, townships, and parts of parishes. It is in 
the dioccso of LichiicUl, and constitutes the archdeaconry 
of Derby. It is in the Midland circuit. The assizes and 
quarter-sessions arc held at Derby, except the April ses¬ 
sions, which are held at Chesteiflcld. Before the Keforrn 
Act of 18G7 the county was divided for jiarliamcntarj' pur¬ 
poses into two parts. It was then divided into thwe, and 
by the Redistribution of Seats Act of 1885 it was further 
divided into seven, each n*.turning one member. The borough 
of Derby returns two—making nine members for the county. 

Hiitory and An<igtaTie4.~*Kamen)as remains of the 
elephant and the rhiaoceros, the bison .and the elk. the lion 
and the leopard, the grizzly bear and tlie hyaena, the niani- 
motli and Uic maehairodus, ^c., havo been found in Derby. 
There arc also undoubted traci'S of prehistoric man, the 
wcajKins and tools of stone and bone—a race of men who 
jirohably hunted over one unbroken stretdi of dry land from 
the Peak to the Pyrenees. Before the Roman conquest 
Derbyshire appears to have been iucluded in tlie territory of 
the Corilani; after that event it was included in the province 
of Plavia Ceesoriensis. Many of the large single stones met 
with ill the county, due wholly to geological causes, have 
been sometimes viewed as Druidical remains; but there are 
circles of stones, such a.s that at Arbclows, near Winster, 
aud tumuli or barrows of earth, which ore doubtless memo¬ 
rials of the early inhabitants. 

In the Saxon division of England Derbyshire was com¬ 
prehended ill the kingdom of Mercia. In the groat inva¬ 
sion of England by the Danes in the time of Kthclrod J. 
and Alfred, Derbyshire was overrun by tliem, and in thu 
wars which Alfred aud his successors iniuntained against 
them this county was frequently the scene of contest. At 
the Kurman Conquest considerable grants of bud within 
the county were made to Henry de Ferrars, whose descend¬ 
ants became e.^rls of Derby. William Peverel, a natural 
son of the Conqueror, received also considerable grants. 
He built the castle of the Peak; and he or his son is 
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SQpposcd to Imvp bnilt tlic original Bol.sovor Cnstle. From | 
that time till the ruign of Henry Yll, nearly all the politi¬ 
cal events in which DerbyRhire took part arose out of 
mcosnruB which the powerful carls of Derby took either 
for or against the reigning sovereign. The emltlom was 
in n)yal possession from the time of Henry III. to Henry 
Vll., when it was conferred upon I/)rd Stanley, whose 
(leserndniits have ever since held it. Derbyshire contains 
various relics of the middle ages, baronial, ecclesiastical, 
and monastic. BoHides llio Peak Castle there arc some 
I'cmaius of Codiiur Castle, near Heannr. Haddon Hall, the 
scat of the Duko of Rntlund, is on the north-cast or loft 
bank of the Wyo, l>clow Jlakowell; it consists of two 
courts of irregular form, almost sqaiu'e, surrounded hy 
suites of apartments, and was evidently designed to have 
a domestic, nut a military character. Hardwick Hull Is 
a rurions specimen of the style of domestic architecture 
in Eilzubctli’s reign, and bos remained unaltered since the 
time of its erection. South Winfield Manor-honse, near 
Alfrcton, was built in the reign of Henry VT., and ruined 
in the civil war of Charles I.; the remains present some 
beautiful features. Some of the most remarkable churches 
in Derbyshire are those of Repton, Melbourne, Streelly, 
Derby, Aslihoiirne, Biikewcll, Chesterfiehl, and Droiifield. 
The monriKtio cRtablishmento of Derbyshii’O wero neither 
large nor wealthy. Their remains en!npris<» fragments of 
Repton Priory, the Chapel of St. John of Jerusalem at 
V«*aveley, Dale Abbey, and Bcuuchief Ablny. 

The principal hivStorU events connected n^h Derbyshire 
sinec the Reformation occurred during civil war <if 
('Itarles I. The county at first declared for the king, who, 
after setting up his standard at Nottingliam, mai'chod to 
Derby; but it wjis soon brought over to the side of the 
Pavliatnent, and during 1G42 and the three following 
years nuny contests oc-curred witliin the comity between 
the o])pobing parties. The y<mng Pretender ad\'nnred to 
Derby in 17'15. 

Several years of the captivity of Mary Queen of Scuts 
were spent in this county, at Winfield Manor-Iionsc, and 
at the old hall at Chatsworth, but uot at Hardwick Hall, 
as is often asserted. 

Driibt, the c.apital of the al>uve coimty, is situated on 
the west bank of t)io Derwent, 127 miles from London by 
the lilidland Railway, of which it contains the cliief ofiices 
and workshops. • 

The town appears to hove arisen from the ruins of the 
Roman station, THrventio^ wliich was on the site of Little 
Chester, on the opposite side of the river. The Saxons 
called Derby Northvjortkigey the Danes Dtorahy, Ethel- 
ileda, countess of Mercia, and daughter of King Alfred, 
took the castle by storm from the Danes in 917 or 919. 
In the time of Edward the Confessor Derby was a royal 
borough, with 243 bargessoB; but at the time of the Norman 
survey it had only 140 burgesses. There are a large number 
of Saxon coins extant that wero minted at Derby in the 
reigns of Aihelstan, Edred, Edwy, Edgar, Ethclrcd II., 
Harold, and Edward tlie Confessor. At the commencement 
of the Civil War, Charles I. set up his standard at Derby 
in 1U42. In December, 1745, tbo young Pretender willi 
Ins army entered tlic town, but stayed only two days, re¬ 
treating into Scotland on the approach of the Duko of 
Cumberland. 

Derby has received many charters: one each from John. 
Henry VI., Edward VI., James I., and Charles L, and two 
from Charles II. The population of the municipal borougb 
in 1881 was 81,168. 

The town is situated in a luxuriant and well cultivate' 
vale, surrounded with beautiful scenery. The streets in 
the older parts of the town are narrow and winding, bui 
these defects are being removed; one of the principa 
thoroughfares in the centre of the town, called Iron Gate, 
bos been greatly improved by one side being pulled down 
VOI.. IV. 


nd rebuilt back, so making a fine wide street. The hoDsri 
arc mostly of red brick, the public buildings of stone. There 
ire a large number of cliurchcs and chapels, some of them 
^cry handsome, and a Roman Catholic church. There is a 
.radition that tbo fine tower of All Saints*, 174 feet high 
exclusive of the pinnacles, and distinguished for its graceful 
shape and dulicute decoration, was erected at the cost of 
ho “ j'oung men and maydens of Derby,” and that it used 
.0 be the custom, whenever any girl in the parish got mar¬ 
ried, for the bachelors to ring the church hells. The new 
:own-hall, an ornamental stone building, with a clock-towcr 
mving four illuminated dials, is built on the site of the old 
one, destroyed by fire. Tho county-hall is a largo but 
heavy building of freestone, erected in 1660: new buildings 
[invo been erected behind tho connty-holl for holding the 
ossixes and quarter-sessions. Tho county gaol is a bond- 
Kome and most convenient building. In tho market-hall tlio 
roof is chieily of iron and glass, and tbo interior is taste¬ 
fully ornamented in colours from designs by Owen Jones. 
It is probably tbo most bcantiful structure of its kind in 
England. An extensive cattle market has been built on the 
Holmes, where tho Derbysliirc Agricultural Society bold 
their yearly shows. Tlie county lunatic asylum, beautifully 
siluatod 4 miles from the town, for completeness and admh- 
ublo arrangements can scarcely be exoollcd. There is u 
com exchange, of ample dimensions, which is used occasion¬ 
ally for entertainments. Derby likewise contains a county 
intinnary, a self-supporting charitable and parochial dis¬ 
pensary, a lodioH* e.liarity for the ossistaneo of poor women 
luring their conhnement, and many friendly societies or 
beiielit clubs; nlso numerons schools, including an ancient 
endowed gratnmar-scliool, two national schools, a Lancas- 
terian school, and several Sunday schools. Tho Derby 
School, founded about 700 years ago, was rebuilt in 1875. 
Besides these there arc a philosopliicnl stKtiuty (originally 
held at tho liousc of Dr. l>ur>vin), witli a good library, a 
eolluction of fossils, and mathematical and pliilusopliical 
apparatus; a permanent library, which has a public news¬ 
room and museum; and a mechanics’ institution, with a 
spneioUH room fur tho meeting of the members. There is 
a public arboretum, presented by Mr. Strutt, formerly M.l\ 
for Dei'by, and a pork of G acres, tho gift of M. T. Bass, Esq. 
Ill 1872 the same gentlemau presented another recreation 
gronnd as well as a free library and some public swimming 
baths to the town. 

The principal manufactures are silk and cotton goods, 
porcelain, and uniamental articles, mode of tho varions kinds 
of spar found in tho county, red and whito lead, lead-pipe, 
sheet-lead, cast iron in vast qimutitics, ribbed stockings, 
bobbinct and other lace, and paper. The first silk mill 
In England was bailt upon an islet in the Derwent in the 
year 1717, and is still standing. 

Derby has returned two members to I’arliamcnt since 
26 Edward I. The population of the parliamentary borough 
in 1881 was 77,636, and tho number of voters in 1886 
was 14,000. Tlie assizes for tho county are held here. 
Tho municipality consists of a mayor, sixteen aldermen, and 
forty-seven councillors, elected by eight wards. 

DERBY, EART. OF. Edward Geoffrey Smith Stan¬ 
ley, foorteentb earl of Derby, was bom at Knowsley on 29th 
March, 1799, being the eldest son of Lord Stanley, who 
afterwards became tho thirteenth earl. He was educated 
at Eton and at Christ Church College, Oxford, where ho 
Joined tlie chancellor’s prize for a Latin poem on Syra¬ 
cuse,” but took no degree or honours. His literary scholar¬ 
ship, his taste for and Imowlcdgo of ciossical poctiy, bowevipr, 
far surpassed the attainments of most university students. 
He had an equal turn for oratory, and while yet a boy 
would practise elocution under the direction of I.4idy Derby, 
his grandfather’s second wife, who hod been a professional 
actress. At twenty-two years of ago ho obtained a seat in 
the House of Commons for Stockbridge, iu Uampshiroi 
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a small nomination boroufrh which was disfranoliiscd in 
1832. At tho general election of 1820 he gave up his seat 
for Stockbridge, and was returned fur Preston, where his 
grandfather owned almost every house. One of his speeches 
ut this period was against Uio Muuchestor and Livci'pool 
R'lllway, which traversed tho Knowslcy estates. He de¬ 
nounced railways as mad and extravagant spccnlation.’' 

Ho liceatne under-sccrctnry for tho colonies in 1827 in 
Mr. Canning’s administration, and chief secretary for Ire¬ 
land under Lord Grey In 1830. Ho hud lost his seat for 
Preston in spite of the Derby local influence, being defeated 
there by Henry Hunt, the ultra-radical declaimer, in a fierce 
election (mntest, and was compelled to take refuge in llie 
crown borough of Windsor, Mr. Stanhjy was at lljis time 
quite os earnest as Lord John Russeli, and much more 
vehement, in his advocacy of tho Reform Bill. Tho state <»f 
Ireland, excited by its triumph in the struggle for Catholic 
emaucipatiun, and commencing a new agitation for the re* 
peal of the Union, was full of danger; there were murders, 
ularmiiig riots, bloody eoniUcts of the peasants wiUi tlie 
eonstaldes or soldiers, burnings of bonsca and ricks, maim- 
ings of cattle, every sort of mischief. Tt was necessary 
to pass a Oocrc.ion Act, a duty which fell most heavily on 
Mr. Stanley as chief secretary. 

HU great aeliicvcnient, however, as a Whig minister was 
tho emancipation of the negro slaves in all tlie colonics of 
Great Britain. HU speech of 14tli May, 1833, in bringing 
forward tliat glorious mt'asurc, was a uoblo utterance of 
generous philanthropy, and an udmirahly clear exposition 
of the complicated subject. In the progress of the bill, 
including the grant of ^20,000,000 to the jdautcTS, and 
the aiTaugemcnt of the term of ajiprcnticeslilp, Mr. Stanley 
discharged a most luljorions duty with praiseworthy zeal. 
He seceded from tho Whig party at tho end of May, 1834, 
upon Lord Althorp’s announcement of a royal commission 
to inquire into tlie religious statistics of Ireland, with a view 
to the inure equitable, distribution of its church revenues. 

In the same year he obtained a seat for North Lanca¬ 
shire, and the accession of his father to the earldom of 
Derby converted liiiu into X^ird Stanley. Ho refused to 
take any place in tho short-lived administration of Sir 
Robert Peel formed in thU year, Imt afterwards became a 
fmthful member <if the party, inclining to that deeper sJmde 
of Toryism which in his early days he had denonuced. In 
1841 ho became secrehary for the colonics. In 1844 ho 
entered the House of Isirds as Baron Stanley of Bieker- 
etuffo. In the followhig year he seceded from tho Peel 
administration on the question of free trade. 

When Lord .Tolni Russell resigned office in Fcbmary, 
3852, Lord Derby, who liad succeeded to tho earldom on 
tho death of his father in JK51, was culled upon to form a 
government. His niiuUtry was little more tb^ one of con- 
tUiuation* It used tho materials that its predecessor in 
office had left, and a defeat upon its first origiuul measure, 
the budget of Mr. Disraeli, led to its resignation, after a 
ten months’ tenure of office. In Pebruaiy, 1858, Lord Derby 
again became prime minister, and carried the bill for trans¬ 
ferring the goveminent of India from the East India Com¬ 
pany to the crown, but was defeated on a reform bill. 

On the defeat of the Idbcral reform bill brought in by 
Lord Russell and Mr. Gladstone in 18GG, Lord Derby again 
became premier, and in tho following year, in spite of all 
he and his party Lad before said and done on the subject, 
he and Mr. Disittcli, the leader of the House of Commons, 
induced their followers to p:iss .an Act almost equivalent to 
Ljusehold snfirago. Early in lK(i8 lie resigned the direc¬ 
tion of bis government and party to Mr. Disraeli. In this 
new position, only one year after he Lad resigned lils com¬ 
mand, ho saw a strange tiling happen—the House of Lords, 
on the question of tlio Irish Church Act, voting one way 
and he himself aiiotlier. It was on this question that ho 
made his last speech, a speech in which lie deiiouuecd the 


measure in the strongest terms. For many years he 
had bufiered severely from gont, and this painful discosO' 
ultimately terminated his life, at his scat at Knowsley, 
Lancashire, on 23rd October, 18GU. 

Lord Derby was more than L mere politician, and ho 
gavii a fair example of many social and domestic virtues. 
He was a just landlord and a kind neighbour, llis bene¬ 
volent efForls in 36G2 for the relief of the distressed Laii- 
cosliii'e working people in tho cotton famine earned the 
giatitudeof tho people. Besides a contribution of £10,000, 
he worked hard, presiding at tho W'cekly meetings of tlie 
relief committee in Manchester. He was highly accom¬ 
plished in literature, and merited tjlie ^lost of chancellor of 
Oxford University, which he held from 1852 till his death. 
He was also once lord rector of the University of Glasgow. 
Ills translation of Homer’s Iliad into Euglish blank vci sh 
is a spirited and uirrect performance. His oratory, which 
was often noteworthy, was always superior to his logior 
the friendly sobriquet which ho earned of the Rupert 
of debate ” is curiously appropriate. 

DBBEHABf, EAST, a niaikct-town of England, in 
tho county of Norfolk, IG miles west by north from Nor¬ 
wich, and 12C from London by tho Oreost Easlcru Rail¬ 
way. The town is })Iea.santly mtuated, and has been mueli 
improved of late years. The church is a large cruciform 
building of considerable antiquity, but bos been rostered. 
Ill the nortli transept is a monument to tho poet Cowper, 
w'ho was buried them in 1800. There arc also several 
chapels, a Hpx',;:iuus corn exchange (the market is one of 
the best in tiic, county), assembly rooms, and mechanics’ 
institute. A considerable trade is carried on in agricul¬ 
tural implements and sacking, and there are also somo 
breweries, mall houses, iron foundries, carriage and ma- 
chiiieiy works. Population, 5G40. A imnucry was founded 
licre by Withburga, in the seventh centnry, whero she W7ia 
hiiricd. It was burned by the Dunes, hnt re-estahlished. 
Tho monks of Ely ore accused of stealing Witiiburga’s 
body in 974. 

DERELICT. See Sat.vagI;:. 

DERG. LOUGH, a lake of Ireland, in the sonth-oast 
of county Donegal, 5 miles north of Lough Erne and 7^ 
east of Donegal, and 9 miles in circuit It is noted aa tho 
resort of many pilgrims to a shrine of St Patrick. There Is 
also a Lough Derg on the Shannon, an expansion of llio 
river in its middle couthc, between county Tipperjuy on 
the cast, and counties Galway and Clare on the west It 
is 24 miles long by from 2 to C brooiL 
DERUAmrS'SUS. See AoAniDEA. 

DSRMSS'TES, a genus of l>eetlcs belonging to tbo 
family Dkksucstida-:, is remarkable both in tlie larval and 



Dennestee murlnns and larva. 

perfect condition for its voracity. These beetles in both 
conditions live in skins, furs, dried flesh, leather, and th» 
like, committing great ravages. The larvue are clothed in 
a very remarkable way, with long, erect, spinous lours. 
They have an oloogatod body, tapering towards tho tai4 
which is armed with two homy hooks. The perfect iusect 
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has Bhort antcnnsD, with eleven joints, the last tlin’e fonn- 
inj; a broad club. Tho body is of an donated oval shape. 
Some of tho species are very widely distributed, great 
facilities for transportation in ships being nfibrdcd by 
tlieir hubitR. Tlie coinrtun Bacon Beetle {permestes lar-^ 
dariut') belongs to this genus; the lar>‘a, as tho name 
implies, preys upon bacon and other dried meats. The 
species figured, DtrmciUs mr<n»us, is fouud iu tho skins 
of mules and other vermin stuck up in fields to dry. The 
body is black, with the upper parts of tlie head, thorax,and 
\ving-K;nBCH mottled with scales uf au ashy tint. Another 
species, Dermfsits vulpinug, is brought over in great 
abundance to this coun^ in ships laden with hides. The 
wing-cases are quite blade; the sides of the thorax and 
under surface of tltc body are covered with white scales. 
These species are about a quarter of an inch in length. 

DBBMZiS'TID^ is a family of pentamorous beetles 
bdoiigiiig to the poiip Clavtcoknia. Tho name (from 
Gr. dtrmay skin, and iu/iJuO, to eat} has relcrcuco to tho 
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general li.ahits of tho family. Most of this family, both in 
their larval and jierfeet cunditioii, pny upon difiVrent sorts 
of animal bnbslun('e.s, being found in skins, fnr.s, leather, 
dried m(‘ats, and th(! like, and often causing gieat destnic- 
ticn in museums. They arc small insects, oval or oblong 
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in shape, with short clubbed anlcnnso, and having their 
wing-cases (rfi/tra) adorned with giuy spots or belts. The 
lorvffi have a dense covering of hnii', and the Insects in 
their perfect condition are also more or less fmuished with 
liairs or scales. The typical genu.s Drrmicstrs is noticed 
above. Attaffenus pellio is common in houses, being fre¬ 
quently fonnd in quills, upon the pith of which it probably 
feeds. It is of a black colour, with a round white spot in 
tho middle of each w'Ing-ctme. The lorvee of this gennKS, 
and also of Antlircuus, have been found in winter iu swal¬ 


lows* nests. Anthrenus musceot'um commits great havoc 
in museums. The larvm of Anthrenus are destitute of the 
two horny hooks developed at tho postiTior end of the body 
in Dennestes. Tirefian nerra is found under the loose bark 
of elm trees. It is black In colour, with yellowish autenmo. 
Tlie larvtD have Been been devouring the eggs of a moth. 

DBR'RICK IS the name of a mechanical construction 
of great strength, somewhat similar to a crane, used fur the 
purpose of lifting an<l transpfuting heavy weights. Tho great 
iluating derrick of the Thames Iron Shipbuilding Company 
is capable of raising a weight of 1000 tons and removing it 
At the rate of 4 miles per liour. Derricks have long been in 
general use in America, liuving proved to bo more expedi¬ 
tious and economical than any other species of lifting power. 

DBB'RYv from the Krse word daire (dcru), an oak- 
wood, is a very common prefix in the Irish names of places, 
the suflix having some descriptive meaning or being a per¬ 
sonal name, as Derrj'-bawn, whitish; Derry-luhan, long; 
Dcrry-ullen, b<*autiful; Derry Keiglian, Derry Calgach, 
names of persons. 'J'Jiero arc upwards of 1800 names 
of this form and origin in Ireland, like the Ashtons, &c., 
in England; and a very great nnmlier of others in which 
sonic form of the word occurs nn a suffix. Thu original 
Erse word is dair (dar), tho jwsscssivo is darach or dara; 
and these and -dare often ocimr us suffixes, as In Adare, 
i,e, Atlidare, tho oak-tree ford ; CJondurragh, the meadow 
of the oak; Orugnii-darruch, the crag of tho oak, Ac. The 
diminutive dirreen also occurs. The corresponding Cymric 
and Celtic roots arc </«r, dero, f/cneyw. There is another 
root very bhnilar to this, some forms of which occur exten¬ 
sively in English mimes; this is the Cymric (diSr); 
Breton, dour; Gaelic, doitr^ wldeli occur both as prefixes 
and suffixes, ns the Adar iu Alayo, tho Adnr niid Rhudur 
in Sussex; the Derwent and liarent in York and Kent, 
and many others. 

Derry is also the title of u bishop's see in the archdiocese 
of Armagh, in Ireland, now united with Kajdioe. Tho 
dioceso includes parts of Iy)Tidondeny, Donegal, and 
Tyrone, and a small part of Antrim. 

DER'VISH is a IVrsinn word, jiroperly an adjective, 

I which bignifios poor, indigent. As a substantive it m used 
' to denote a religious mendicant, hermit, or anyone wlm 
retires from social life in ruder (u devolohimself entirelyto 
religions conteniplution. It is synonymous with the Arabic 
ptUr, and both words are chietly employed to designate 
a class of persons in hroliuminedau countries nearly corre- 
sptmding to tho diiTcrent orders of monks among Ohristians. 
The hrutherhoods of the derviblies are many and various. 
Usually they live in woll-emlowed convents, under a chief 
with the title of bheikh (“ elder ”). Somo aro allowed to 
marry and to live outside tiie monastery, but must sloop 
W’eckly some nights within. As these imstitutions do not 
provide their inmates with clothing, tho dervishes arc com¬ 
pelled to work to some extent. Woiship, jiraycrs, religious 
dances, and mortiiicallonb make up their devotM>n:il exer¬ 
cises. The origin of these oidcrs is referred to the earliest 
times of Islam. 

DXRWSNT. Sw CfJMUKUi.ANT*, Dkiibysuiuk. 

BKR'WENTWATEB or KES'WICK LAKE, a 

lake of England, in the county of Cumberland. Borrow- 
dale, the finest vale, of the I^ako district, opens on its south 
end; tho cast side is overhung by lofty overhanging crags; 
the west presents varied and picturesque hills. It is about 
3^ miles long by half a mile bro.ad, and hiut several pretty 
wooded iblcts, one of wliieh sometimes floats on the snrfattc, 
being rendered byioynnt by the fonnutlou of carbonic 
gas beneath it towards the end of hot summers. Derwent- 
water is really an enlargement of the river Derwent. 

BES'GANT. Sec Disi'Ant. 

DESCARTES, REND. was Imm at T.a Have, in 
Tonrainc, on tho 31st of March, 3.5yG, and died at Stock¬ 
holm on the 11th of February', lli50. 
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Descartes was of noble descent, being a yonngcr son of a 
councillor in the rurliaiiieut of Rennes. His early education i 
was received fnnn the Jesuits. During liis courso in the 
College of F16clie he contracted a friendship ■with Mcr- 
seiino, which c^mtiuued to the end of the life of that dis¬ 
tinguished monic; and this circumstance doubtless tended 
much to increase Uk; attachment of Descartes to inatlie- 
jnatical and metaphysical studies. He formed the doter- 
miiiation of renouncing all books, and cndcavcuring to 
cflhce from Ins mind the knowledgo which be had been 
taught, so as to only employ the power which he had gained 
by the discipline of his cjiUege to iiivcslignto the funda¬ 
mental principles nf human knowledge initio. Descuxrtes 
wistdy abstained from jmblisliing Ins views at tliis time, or 
indeed his inalhcmatieal discoveries, of wliicdi there is some 
probability that he was lu possession at this early age. 
Engaging in the profession of arms, he served first as a 
volunteer iu the aniiy of Holland, .and then in that of the 
Duke of Hararia^ and lie was ])r(‘sent at Ihe battle of 
Drflguc in 3C20, in which be condii<;ted Inuisclf witli great 
intrepidity. Rut even during his attachment to the camp 
he did not neglect his iiialhemalical and philosophical 
inquiries. It is believed to have been during his stay at 
Breda that Desc.irtes composed his “ Oompcndiiini IMusicn?,” 
although it was not printed till after his death. He visited 
in succession Jlollniid, Franctt, Italy, and Switttcrland, and 
stayed some time in V«'niec an»l Rome. After completing 
his travels Descartes dctennineJ to dc'-ote his attention ex¬ 
clusively to jdiilosi'phical and Jiiathemntical inquiries; bis 
mnhilion was to reconstruct the whole circle of the sciences. 
He sold a portion of liis patrimony in France and retired 
to Holland, where* he imagined he. should be more free to 
follow Ills inclination without the interruptions to which 
his celebrity iu his own country rendered him perpetually 
liable. His writings, liowevcr, involved him in mneh con¬ 
troversy, and the vivacity and dogmatism of Ids temper 
often led liirii to treat in a sonKwhat supercllions manner 
the most learned men among Ids contemporaries. When, 
therefore, the church rose in arms against the heresy of his 
philosophy, and htj was subjected to much persecution and 
some danger, ho accepted tlic invitation of Chrisfina, queen 
of Sweden, w'ho ufTered him an asylum and complete pro¬ 
tection from the bigoted hostility of his enemies. He was 
treated by the ([uecu with the greatest distinction, but she 
chose to ])ursuc her studies wdth Descartes at five oVIock 
in the morning; and os his health was always far from 
robu<:t, and then pi'cnlinrly delicate, the rigour of the 
cliinato and the unscosonahlo hour, w'hich formed such a 
striking contrast w'ilh those to which he had lK*en for many 
years habituated, brouglit on pulmonary disease, of which 
he soon died, in the fifty*fourlh year of his age. His remains 
wore conveyed to Faris sixteen years afterwards. 

To understand rightly the philosophy of Descartes it 
must bo remembered that he lived at a period in wln<di a 
manifest crisis was passing in relation to the entire intel¬ 
lectual condition of Europ*;. Tho age of authority was fast 
drifting to its close. Already tho spn'ad of the Kefonna- 
tion hod invalidated its claims in regard to religious dog¬ 
mas, and tlic genius of Bacon h.ad given a deathblow to 
tho iiifiuence of Aristotle, togtithcr with tlmt of the whole 
Rcliolastic edifice which reared itself upon his philosophy 
ns tho foundation. Descartes’ own vast originative power 
in mathematics led him to feel as if cvi^thing might be 
rigorously demonstrated, even philosophy itself. This, 
then, was tho point of view from which Descartes began 
His whole attempt to renovate philosophy. Falling back 
upon himself—upon the light of his own rco-son, and the 
evidence presented to bis own faculties—^he determined to 
SCO if it were not possible to find in them snmo basis of 
certainty on whicli to build a superstructure, more or less 
complete, of lasting and unquestionable truth. The at¬ 
tempts to do this are contained in three small volumes— 


tlio “Discours do la Mdthode," published in the French 
language in the year 1637; tho “ Principia Philosophi®,*’ 
published at Amsterdam in 1644; and tho “ Meditationes 
dc l^inul PhiloBophia, in qnibus Del existentia et mum® 
immortalitas demoustrantur,” puViishcd also at Amsterdam 
in tlio year 1047. By rigid inquiry ho came to the con¬ 
clusion that there was absolutely nothing of indubitable 
certainty except his own consdousness. Cogito^ ergo sum 
(1 think, therefore 1 am), is his ever-famons proposi¬ 
tion. Man knows himself clciU'ly for a thinking being, 
and Descartes unhesitatingly asserted tlmt for every idea 
there is an actually existing cause. Hence it was com¬ 
paratively easy for him to demonstrate the necessity of a 
Divine Being. For man licing imperfect, how could the 
idea of piwfcction arise in Inm, unless implanted fnmi 
above?—since, as be repeats in his second famous maxim, 
“out of nothing, nothing can come.” Thus the idea being 
altogether loftier than man comes from a loftier source, and 
not only man Iml God is known. From this point }h» pro¬ 
ceeds to pnivc the actual existence of the external world, 
known hitherto (as far os more }>crccption goes) only as 
certain appearances, which may or may not be delusive. 
It is clear thereforo tlmt Descartes adopted the deduclivo 
method, and rested liis system entirely upon intuitional 
truths; he relied u^/on demonstration, not observation. 
Innate ideas ant the foundations of his scheme. Tliat is, 
instead of developing the idea of a beneficent Cmitor from 
the contemplation of tlie well-ordered universe, Dcsj'urtcs 
first grasps ai- the idea of the All-Wise and All-Good, and 
therefrom develops tlio cosmos. Mind and matter ore 
sharply distinguished, so s’daiqily that, fe<*ling oWigc'd to 
deny the possession of mind to animals, Descartes went 
the whole length of declaring them to be automata^ acting 
and moving merely by reflex action, Avithout thought at 
all. Descartes boldly asserted the nceessity of unii'erml 
(huht as tlie only starting-point of all true philoKuphy. 
Descartes' doubt, liowcver, is in spirit a very diflerent tiling 
from scepticism pnipi'rly so called. Scepticism rejoices 
in negations and uncertainties, and will not bo drawn out 
of them, even by the most lucid evidence; but doubt in 
the Cartesian sense is simply the preparatory rejection of 
all false or unsnp}>orted opinions, iu order to open the 
mind to the reception of true ones. Thus it comes very 
much to Ibo same thing os Bacon’s disquisitions on tho 
various “ cidola,” to which the human mind is so liable to 
ofier unreasonable, worship. Bacon calls tlie mind’s jire- 
paration for truth a silenco; Descartes colls it a doubt. 
Bacon had grappled with the scholastic philosophy, and 
opposed it successfully with the method of analysis—being 
rightly considered father of all modem science. Descai-tcs 
was the first to enter the human mind with the torch of 
analysis in his hand, and though he fell into various errors, 
os perhaps it was inevitable that ho should, he is held witli 
equal justice %o be the father of all modem philosophy. He 
was exaggerated by Spinoza on tho one hand, corrected 
by Leibnitz on the other, but remains tho basis of both. 

Descartes not only heads the modem movement in phi¬ 
losophy, but also is great as an originator in the fields of 
iimthcmatics and of physics; and mneh of his grandest 
work in the latter was done by the ago of twenty-three. 
The principal improvements which he introduced into 
muthematiotl science were—1, the use of indices to de¬ 
note till) powers of any given number; 2, the employment 
of the first letters of tho alphabet to designate known, aud 
the last ones to designate unknown quantities; 8, tho 
method of iadctormuiato cocfRcicnts; 4, tlie development 
of tlic thcoTT of equations, particularly in relation to tlie 
possible number of positive and negaUve roots; and 5, tlie 
mode of applying algebra to geometry by means of Co- 
oKpiKATgs. The latter point especially chal1eng(*s for 
him one of the most distinguished places in the history of 
mathematics. In regard to physics ho missed his rood, 
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jnainlj from allowing; too ^cat n piny to fancy and Iboory 
and too Hobordinate u place to fact and experiment. 

IIow, then, is it that Descartes made such valuable diS’- 
covcrics and Dacon none in physical science ? for beyond 
^'hat has been already fhentioned, Descartes’ (li8e^)veries 
in optics (the kw of tlie refraction of the ordinary ray 
through diaphanous bodiea, &c.) are among the most 
fruitful. The solution is unquestionably that Bacon con¬ 
fined hiinself too strictly to induction, and that, as Stuart 
Mill admirably shown in his ** Logic,” deduction is an 
equally necessary instrument for the discovery of trutlt. 
Whero Descartes had the necessary wide inductions and 
collections of hu'.t to hnc his theories upon, he advanced 
knowledge by leaps and Iwunds; but where the facts had 
nut been collected, or were In their nature unvcrifiable, his 
i)ouudlesB imagination led him astray. Dis very famous 

Tlieory of Vortices ” may sun-e (in eonclnding this ar- 
Tlcle) to show at once the strong! h and the weakness of 
the Cartesian method of inquiry. First, since we conceive 
of space 08 surface it <'annut ho empty—all ideas must 
Ijave corresponding actualities according to this pliilosopljcr, 
as said above. The substanco of sjmee being conceived of as 
angular, since this—as well as with the bec-hivc—-is the easi¬ 
est conception (again the maxim), it is evident tlmt if motion 
weie assumed to be impressed upon it, tlio c(imcrs would 
l)e ground down into iiner dust, till the residues were 
spbeiieul. Those, then, ai'C the suns of thu universe, our 
sun au<l tho lixed sUrs. Tin? finer parts tliiis ground off 
til] the ntmos)>bereK and interstellar spaces, ftnd the coarse 
masses form the ojmque bodies of tile various worlds, such 
as the (‘artli and other planets of our owu. 'I'hc opaque 
bodies whirl round the luminous in circles, as in a vortex, 
nuariT or more remote according to llie special solidity and 
irujhility of wicli, and these circles are by mutual pn'ssures 
«»f tlio vortices driven into a somewhat ellijdic shape. 
Just us in a whirljiool in a river the particles ni'arer tliu 
ei'idre rotate m<jrc rapidly, so is it w’itli tho planets of our 
system. Dcseaites evidently tlionght that the planets 
>vmild stn]> unless urged on by sumu force from behind, and 
the like idea had urged Kepler to invent a theory of huge 
bpukes, with the sun os the axle, whereby, like a mighty 
wheel, the w'holc system revolved; but the error was greater 
with Descartes, since he was by thirty years tho junior of 
(lalik'O, whoso first law of motion ” should have sliifted 
the pr<jhh*m altogether. The work of Newton was to 
show not why the planets moved, but why they revolvt^d; 
whut foreo it was that caused them perpetually to fall 
away from tho straight line, in which that “ first law ” 
declares that motion, if unchecked, shall proceed. 

It remains only to be added that it is universally ad mitted 
(except by the Kcv. 1*. Mahafiy, “Descartes,” Lend., 1H80, 
his latest biographer, who stands almost alone in the con¬ 
trary opinion) that this extraordinary man was as clearly 
the first great master and model of modern French prose 
as of philosophy and of malhcntatics. 

D^Cltira^(from Lat. cfcscencfcre, through Old French) 
is the nile of law pursuant to which, on the death of the 
owner of an estate of inheritance who has made un dispo¬ 
sition thereof, it descends to another as heir. In the life¬ 
time of a jiersou there can bo no descent, and therefore n< 
heir, though there may be an “ heir-apparent ” or “heir- 
presumptive.” An heir-appairnt is ho who must bo the 
heir, if he lives till tho inheritance descends; an heir- 
]>resumptive is ho who may be forestalled by tlic birth of 
a nearer heir. 

I iiheritances, otherwise called hereditamefits^ things which 
may bo inherited or taken hy tfesoen/, aro various. Tlio 
principal of thoso is the crown, or royal title of the king 
of the British Empire. Dignities and honours, as baronies 
and other peerages, are descendible, according to the limit¬ 
ations contained in the patents by which they are created. 
If created by snmmons in the first instance, they aic 


called (lignitioK in fee, and aro descendible to females. [See 
Baiu^y.] Finally, all tho objects of real property, and all 
aunnhics, oflices, and whatever other tilings may be held 
iu fee, arc descendible, whether they are in iHisscssion, 
revciMuii, Temauider,or expectancy. So are all rights and 
titles to things that may beheld in fee, and tho expectancy 
of an lieir a])piTcnt or presumptive. There aro also “ de¬ 
scendible freeholds,” that is, estates created by leases of 
'ives, which, tliough not estates iu fite, may during their 
coniinuaiico bo inherited as if they were. Descents are 
either lineal^ as from father to sou; or collateral^ as from 
uncle to ne}>liew. 

The Scotlisli law of descent differs in some respects from 
that of England. It may bo siiid, in general, that all hcrl- 
tablo estate, whether feudal or leasehold, descends to heirs, 
all movable property to executors. 

DXS'SRT, a general name for extensive tracts of 
country which have dropped out of or are inca})ablo of 
tillage and permanent settlement. The chief krgu deserts 
me the following:— 

North Africa, from its westeni roost to the border of tlin 
Bed Sco, presents one viist sea of sand, occupying upon an 
average about 48 degrees of longitude and 10 of latitude, 
which is but ]»avtiaUy inlciTupted by a projecting part of 
Fcxzau and by tho narrow valley of the Nile. It is divided 
into the Sahara and tho Libyan Desert. Tim regions of 
Sahara not occupied by cretaceous mountains and hills 
consist of largo surfaces, more or loss iiorizontal, composed 
either of louse sands or diluvial deposits. In the midst 
of these sands, whose position and usp<‘rt aro continually 
ehangiiig by tho eflect of tho wind, aro dispersed a few 
rocky hills and small hollows, whore the cullected waters 
nourish a few shrubs, ferns, and grasses. The mountains 
wliich bound the desert on tho west present insulated x>ln- 
iiaeles, doscending gradually into a plain covered with whito 
and sharp silicious stones, and whicli is at last confounded 
with the sands. The scarcity of water and the parching 
wind called the samicl arc the two most terrible scourges 
of this desert. Tho Libyan Desert is very similar in Us 
character to the Soliara; it joins tlto equally sterile region 
of Northern Nuhia, leaving which, and crossing the Nile, 
we again meet with sandy and rocky tracts, which, from 
Abyssinia on tJic south os far as Suez on the north, occupy 
the whulo space between the river and tho Ked Sea. 

r.‘is8ing from Africa to Arabia we first moot with the 
s:mdy iiills whicli form the Isthmus of Suez and separate 
the Anibiau Gulf from tho Meditonanean, whose enast-line 
they follow as far os Palestine. Imniediutoly to the south 
of these sands extends the stony and barren tract known 
hy the luuno of Arabia Potrsca, and containing Mount 
Siimi. The south-east of Arabia is almost one vast desert, 
and so Is the t>:isteni portion of Syria. Beyond (he Eu¬ 
phrates Mesopotamia is, with the exce])tion of narrow 
tracts along the rivers, a desert still moro horrible than 
those of Africa and Aiabia; it is covered with burning 
sands and sterile g}'psum. Wormwood and certain aro¬ 
matic shrubs are the only vogetatiun, winch, covering 
immense sx»aces, iMinish all other plants. The watow of 
this desert, mostly all s:iiinc or sulphurous, givo rise to 
pestilential miasmata. 

Til Persia there Jire five principal deserts, which occupy 
about thrce-tenUis of the surface of the country. They 
uro tho deserts of Garmanin, Kiab, Meckran, Karakouin, 
and the grtuit Salt Desert, which separates irak-Ajemi from 
Khora&sau. Northward of Persia is ludiqicndcnt Tartai^ 
whicli may be regarded as tlie uortli-westeni declivity of 
the great central plateau of Asia. It occupies a surface of 
about 60,000 square leagues, of which the greater half is a 
desert; for, with tho exception of the inimudiatc foot of 
the mountains and tho water-courses, the whole country is 
condemned to drought and sterility. Afghanistan is a 
vast sandy basin, except in tlie immediate vicinity of the 
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mountains by which it is bounded on the east and north, 
and alou^ the bonks of the rivers. It may almost be said 
that there is a contumed deseit from the west coast of 
Africa to the Indus, covering an area which Humboldt 
estimates at 800,000 square leagues. 

The p'cat control table-land of Asia Is very little better 
than a desert. Thu whole of the centre and eastern portion 
of little Boclmria is a sandy and salt desert Mongolia 
contuns the vast deserts of Sliamo, oOO leagues In length. 
The area of theso Tartarian deserts is estitnated at 100,(100 
square leagues, wliich, together with the former 800,000, 
and about 100,000 more for the sandy tracts in the south 
of Africa and in Europe, pvc a iota! of 500,000 square 
leagues of saudy desert in the Old World alone; that is, 
u surfuco equal to the whole of Europe. The interior 
of Australia partakes to a large extent of a desert <‘har- 
ncter, and tliero are also extensive arid Ts'a.sti;8 in bcdii 
North and South America. 

There can bo little doubt that many deserts of the 
present day have been brought about not only by n<‘glcctcd 
cultivation, but Jilso by climatic cliang<*s. Many ciroum- 
staucespoint to this in the Saliarn-Lihyan desert, such as 
tlio finding of large quantities of fragments of arrows made 
of polished flint scattered over tlic wliolc space between 
Biskra and Uargla; and tliesi? fragments even in some eases 
covered by a coating nearly 20 inches (5 decimetres) thick 
of gypsum, evidently dejKisited by sources of which all traces 
have vanished. Caves also are found studded witli Ktolactites, 
which can only have been fonned by the notion of water. 

A curious phenomenon lias been brought to light while 
sinking artesmu wells in the deserts in Algeria, in the 
discovery of fislies, crabs, and frosh-water molluscs at con¬ 
siderable depths. This interesting fact has been ascer¬ 
tained in the artesian well called Mer.er, situated in the 
desert of Ucd-Uir, quite near one of the braekisli lakes 
{chvtt or tohka of the Arabs) w'lilcb are so numinous in 
Iho rc^ona between Biskra and Tuggurt. When the 
sounding-line bronght those creatures from a depth of 
about 230 feet tliey were perfectly alive. Tlie fishes were 
covered with sand and mud, hnt the shells of the crabs were 
bright and glittering, a jiroof that they inhabited pure water. 

DES'BRT, DISEBT, DYSABT, or DYSSBT, a 
prefix to many names, chiefly in Ireland, denotes llie 
abode of a hermit, and was applied also to churches built 
at such places on account of their suppo.sed sanctity. The 
snffixeB arc mostly personal muncs, as Desert Martin, a 
village 4 miles souUl of Magbera, in tbe county of l^on- 
donderry. The word occurs also as a .suilix to kii or A'<7/, a 
hermitage, cell, or clmreh. 

DKSXRT'XR. an oflieer or soldier who in time of 
peace or war abandons the regiment, battalion, or corps 
to w'hich ho belongs, without Ituviug obtained leave, and 
with tbe intcution nut to return. 

The word deserter is from the Homan c/csertor, w'lucli 
had various meanings. A soldier who did not give in his 
name (dare nome-ii) when duly snmmoiieJ to service might 
be treated as a deserter. Tlic soldier who fled in battle 
and left tbe standard was called Dcsertor (<fc, privative; 
and aero, to bind in order— Lt. the man who broke his 
bond), and the pniiishment was death. He who went over 
to tlie enemy was trannfuga or perfnga^ and was always 
put to death. Under the Ituman Empire there were various 
classifications of desertion, witli their several punishments. 

Tho civil courts of law in this country have ever had 
^thority to try offenders accused of desertion, but they 
have long since ceased to exercise suc:h authority, and they 
now inierforo only in the rare case of an appeal from tho 
dcdslon of tlic court-martial which is held for tho purpose 
of Investigating tlie charge and awarding the punishment. 
The courts-martial exercise, to a certain extent, a discre¬ 
tionary power in proporrioning the punishments to the 
criminality of the accused, and the leniency wliich has 


invariably ebaraeterized tlie sentences of courcs-martial, 
wdtl) tbe cuslom of not awarding the punishment in its full 
extent till after a repetition of the crime, sufficiently justi¬ 
fies the confidence reposed in tlii^c courts. 

Tho practice of deserting from one regiment or corps 
and of enlisting in another, either from caprice or for the 
soke of a bounty, having been very fi'cquent, a particular 
clauKo has been inserted in tho Articles of War in order to 
prevent this abuse. It declares that any non-t'.ommi.ssioned 
oflieer or soldier so acting shall he considered a.s a deserter 
and punished accordingly, and that any officer who kuow- 
ingly enlists such oiTcnder shall be casbierod. Any officer 
or soldier who may advise orencoutage another to desert is 
also punishable by a general court-martial. 

Absconding from a rocmitiug party within four days 
after having received the enlistment moinw is also considerud 
as desertion; and an apprentice who fiilist.s, representing 
himself as fnie, if he afterwards quit tlie coips, is cousldcretl 
a deserter unless he deliver himself up at the expiration of 
his apprenticeship. Vagrants also wlio, ]>retcndhig to be 
deserters, give tlicmselvcs up as such with a view of obtain¬ 
ing money or provisions, may be considered ns H(»]dicrs 
whether eiilist<*d or not. 

A non-commissioned officer or soldier who simply ab'-onts 
liimself from Ins corps without leave is exonemted from 
the graver jiart of the charge if any ciieumst.nnees can ho. 
adduced from which it may be inferred tiiat the ahsimeo 
was iiitendod to be only for a sliurt tinm. Simple absence 
without leavA* is referred to regimental courts-martial 
meiviy, and thdso award tho punisiiment disitretionally. 

Tlie Anny Regulation Act authorises general courts- 
martial to condemn a culprit to death if his crime should 
be found to deserve tbe extreme puniKlniicnt; in otbor 
eases they may sentoiico him to be imprisoned as a felon, 
either for life or for a term of ycar.s, or to serve in tlio 
ranks fur life or for a length of time exceeding that wliieli 
he had originally engaged to sene. Jn some eases, also, 
eurporal punishment is awarded, and an offender muy he 
deprived of the increased pay or the pension to which be 
would liave been tmtitlcd if tbe guilt bad not been incurred. 

Desertion is justly considered one of the gravest oflenecs 
that can be committed by any man who lias adopted tho 
profession of arms. Whether he withdraw tlirough caprice 
or to escape tlio privations to which tlio soldier is occasion¬ 
ally exposed, he sets an example of discijilinc infringed, ho 
deprives tho army of his sendees at a time perhaps when 
he cau with difficulty be replaced, and while ho basuly seeks 
Ills oum ease be thj*ows an additional burden upon his 
companions in aims. 

DIBSZCCA'TXON is the chemical operation of drying 
bodies. It is efibeted by simple drying in the air, or in 
w'arm cliambcrs, by absorlient paper or porous tiles, by tho 
action of deliiiucsccnt substances in confined spaces, or iu 
vacua produced by the air-pump. Where practicable, for 
estimating moisture the material is usually dried over tlic 
water bath at 100" C. (212^ Fahr.) 

]>XiSZGN« In (be fine arts the word design Cfmm the 
Italian disegnare^ to draw) is employed iu two very 
different significations: it is used in a general sense merely 
to signify tho act of drawing, or rcpri’sentlng in lines tho 
form of any object; or it is used in aportlcnlar and spi'cial 
sense to express tliat combination of invention and purpose 
which enables the artist to compose a picture or a gninp, 
without reference to the material in whicli it is executed. 
Tho accurate conception of form and beauty is displayed in 
the most masterly degree in the ancient Greek sculptures; 
and in the invention of appropriate attitudes and perfection 
of physical form tbe design of the best Greek sculptors 
cannot be surpassed. But of all tho existing sperimens of 
art, tbe paintings of the Italian masters display the most 
consummate excellence in design, cspcdally the Florentine 
and Roman schools, and among them Raphaers in particular. 
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DESXGK, ABCHmCTUBAXi. Tbo scheme, iden, 
or, as it in more nsrially termed, the denlpi, whether for an 
intended bnildingor that of one already erected, is shown 
by means of a scries of dLa<:;ramB or drawings, which, taken 
-one with another, conve^a much more exact and complete 
notion of the whole, both internally and externally, than 
can he obtained hy any other mode of delineation. Such 
drawings consist of phn^ elevation^ and acc/aoa, besides 
others of detaihy or parts at large. 

The plan may no less briefly than clearly bo described 
us the map of tlie building; consequently, anyone who 
understands geographical or topographical plans of that 
kind can be at no lo^ to comprehend the nature of an 
nrchilcctural one. By moans of the plan we distinguish 
most clearly the exact shape and extent of the building as 
regards the space on which it stands; the ^h^ckn(^BH of the 
walls, the internal arrangement, with the forms, number, 
'%iid areas of the r<M)ms and passages into which it is divided; 
nnd the situation and width of the doors, windows, flre- 
]>]acGS, staircases, &o.; the solid and raised ]>arts, ns walls, 
columns, piers, &,c., being shaded, and the voids or apertures 
in the walls, sucii doors and windows, being loft white. 
Anoliier species of plan is that termed a hlock^plan^ 
namely, a map displajingthe general mass of the building, 
lugethor with its locality, either in regard to other edifices 
or not, as the case may be. 

An ckvfitian (fonnerly termed an “ uprigltt; ” in Tlal. 
rthntfi^ in Gcr. avfrlss) may be di*5cril>ed as a vertical 
phui, showing the front or one external fn§c (*f the build¬ 
ing an raised tipon tlie plan. 

i^cctions are for the interior what elevations arc fm* the 
exterior of a building. A necliou or profile (m Fr. cowpc, 
Italian spaccnio^ Gennan durchscJimW) Is a plane cutting 
llirongb the structure on some liuc of its plan, and showing 
the thickness of the walls and fl(M)r8, the heights of the rooms, 
the forms and profiles of ceilings, domes, aud skylights. 

DSS1GK» SCHOOLS OF. In France, Switzerland, 
nnd in several of the German states schools in which 
drawing and the principles of design arc tatiglit have been 
long established, and the advantages which resulted to the 
manufactures of those tjountries in every' department re¬ 
quiring the display of taste was so obvi(»us, particularly as 
displayed in the silk, manufactures of France, that a strong 
dfsire was felt hy the manufacturers and merchants of 
England to secure similar advantages for this country. 
A(M*ordingly, in I83fi, a school of design was ostablishod at 
Somerset llonsc in connection with the Board of Trade. 

Tlie school continued to make progress, and was in 1851 
placed nndertliDtScionec andArt Dopartmentof the Commit¬ 
tee of Council on Education, and removed to South Kensing¬ 
ton. This department has steadily borne in mind that national 
impi-ovement in manufactures can only he secured by the 
lioaltby demand and supply of such mnnufaclurcs, arising 
from the improved taste and knowledge of all classes of 
tlic community; and that this result could most cfiTectively 
bo obtained hy placing the greatest variety of means of 
instnudion within the reocli of all, as far as practicable. 
A sum of money is voted annually hy Parliament for the 
puqiUKO of promoting instruction in drawing, painting, atid 
mmiclling and designing for manufactures and decoration, 
especially among tlie industrial classes. To effect this object 
the Science and Art Dopartmciit renders aid towards the 
teaching of elementary drawing in schools for the children 
of tho poor, towards the tcacliiug of drawing in night 
dosses for artisans, towards instruction in art in scliools 
of art, and towards the training of art teachers. The 
schools at South Kensington are open to tho whole king¬ 
dom. Any youth who has won a national scholarship in 
n country school, and who passes the examination, is received 
At Kensington, and there trained to tlie highest pitch tliat 
his faculties are capable of, while a government allowance 
of from £1 to £2 a week is given him besides. 


In 1852 a great impetus was given to the School of 
Design by the appointment of Mr. (afterwards Sir Henry) 
Cole as its working chief. Throngh his judicious energy 
the progress in tlio department was most rapid, and iu- 
sleail of twenty languisliing sdiools of dcsigu there wore 
in 1884 abont 1U0 flourishing schools of art for teaching 
artisans to dmw. More than 500 night classes arc cstab- 
lishcil, and 1250 schools and classes for science instruc¬ 
tion. In these an average of upwards of 180,000 boys aud 
girls are regularly Instructed in elementary drawing. The 
Sonth Kensington Museum has biii'ii earidicd by the pur- 
cliasc, nnd in some cases tho gift, of a vast number of 
valuable specimens of painting, sculpture, ivory carvings, 
bronzes, decorative furniture, metal-work, jewelry, cameos 
and gems, docks and watclics, arms aud armour, mosaics, 
pottery, gloss, enamels, musical instruments, textile 
fabrics, bookbindings, and miniatures. Apart from the 
enormous utility of tills collection to the actual students 
At Soutli Kensington tbc musenm was visited during the 
thirly-one years following 1852 by 20,000,000 of the 
public, and objects of nrt from the collection were circu¬ 
lated to more than 250 exhibitions held in provincial 
localities. Under the direction also of the late Sir H. 
Cole tlic “ loan ” system pursued at South Kensington 
became a distinctive feature. The nobility, gcutry, uud 
savants of art and scicnee throughout the country weVc 
invited to send to the innscum their private collections— 
in one year, of miniatures nnd portraits; in another, of 
anns nnd armour; in another, untiqnitic.s; and in other 
years, jewelry, decorative needlework of various periods, &c. 
Privalo collectors eamc. forward with jiraiscwortliy alacrity, 
and an unrivalled A.ss(*mhlag(* of objects of art wore exhibited 
to the public, as well as made available on the private 
days for students. The number of these annually present 
is about of whom 800 are women. The principal 
object fur which tJiey study is to qualify themselves to 
take ]mrt in inanufact nring operations hi which nrt of suinu 
kind is required. Tho men find artistic employment ill 
factories, studios, and educational e.<<tAbIi.slmi(>nt&; aud 
by improving the art manufaclures of the kingdom they 
heighten their n'putulitm and increase the national wealth, 
for there is no doubt that British workmen are now for 
more able t<» compete with foreigners in nmnufaeturcs of 
taste and ornament limn was ilie ease a generation or so 
ago. Some of the students of the Kensington Scliool of 
Design have become distinguished artists, and not a few 
arc cngug(>d as teachers in the colonies nnd foreign coun¬ 
tries. Otliers have become designers in cabinet work, 
carpets, damasks, in terra-cotta, and so forth; whilemnuy 
arc medallisls, house decorators, or glass painters, and 
earn from £130 to £300 a year. TKniNJi'AL 

Education. 

DES'MAN (Mygale or MyogabO is a gcinm of Inskct- 
ivoiiA, belonging to the same kimily as tlio Shrew, lu 
this genus there are two very largo front incisors in the upper 
jaw, followe'd on each side by a small incisor. In the lower 
jaw there arc four protecting incisors, the two innei ones 
being small. Tin* rest of the teeth consist of a canine, five 
jirniiolars and tlirce molars on each side of each jaw, so 
that the teeth amount in all to forty-four. The muzzle is 
produced into a snout or proboscis, which is very flexible, and 
serves as an organ of toucli. The cars are short. The feet 
have Arc toes united hy a membrane. The toil is long, 
compressed, and scaly. The common desman (^Myogalt 
masekatd) inhabits the rivers and lakes of Southern Kussla, 
especially tho Volga. It is abont 10 inches in length, 
Gxclnsive of tho tail, which measures 7 or 8 inches. Tbo 
tail is thinly liaired, but very scaly, being also provided 
with numerous glandular follicles, arranged in donhio series 
along tho under surface. These organs secrete a fatty 
matter or kind of pomatum giving out a peculiar musky 
odour. The fur preseuts a dusky-brown colour on th« 
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back and ashy-gray below. This specieH does not appear | 
to bavo been seen on dry land; and indeed it is broadly ! 
asserted that it never goes there, but wanders from lake to 
lake on the occasion of a fortuitous flood. It is often seen 
Hwinnning or walking umhr the water, and rising for air 
to the surface, where, in clear weather, it is apt to sport. 
Stagnant waters shut in by high hanks ore its favourite 
localities, and in such places it makes burrows some 20 feet 
in length. Its principal f(M)d is alleged to consist of fish, 
leeches, and the larva; of water-insects, but fragments of 
roots Inive been found in its stomach. Its ]>ue.e Is slow, 
but it does not seem to be torpid in winter, at wdiich season 
it in often taken in nets. Tiio holes which itinukesinelifls 
and bonks liuve the entrance far beneatii the lowest level 
of the water, and the animal works upwards, never, how¬ 
ever, reaching the surface, but only snfliciently high to 
secure itself from the highest rise of the river. Fish form 
part of its food, hut the desman in its turn falls a victim 
to pikes and entiishes, whose flesh, in consequence, becomes 
so impregnated with the flavour of musk ns to be nm- 
dered uneatable. 

The only other species is tbo ryreiieaii desman (d/^o- 
ffalt pyrenaica)^ iubabiting, as its name implies, the 
streams of the Pyrenees, it is small as compim>d with 
the Itnssiaii desman, being only about 10 inches in length, 
including the tail. Tim hind feet are naked and scaly. Its 
linbits arc similar to those of the other species. 

DSSBlZD'lXiB, a group of very minute Ai.c.k, closely 
related to Diatdmack/k, agreeing with them in being 
microscoi)ic unicellular plants, with regular geometrical 
outlines, and In the manner of division of the cells. They 
differ in being of a green colour, aud very seldom having a 
silicious cell-wall. The cells sometimes live isolated, but 
also in long chains. The cells hi many, e.y. in Cosmarium, 
are constricted in the middle. AVhcii about to form a new 
cell this constrietion lengthens into a sliort tube, a cell- 
wall forms and cuts the tube into two parts, each of which 
incriuises tuitil it is bimilar to the old half-eell. The cells 
separate, or remain comiiHited, foniiing in time a chain, 
new cells appearing in tho centre, Kcpro<lnetiou also takes 
]>lace by conjugation, as in the Conjugatac. Desmids are 
found iu fresh water, in pools or slow running str<‘Ams. 

BESMO'DIUM, a genus of Lugdminosjr ehicily ro- 
murkablo for the movements of Ibe leaves in one species, 
tlio “tcJrgrn])h plant”of Jndia(l>es?nodifmffr/rfinK). Each 
h'af is made up of tliree leaflets, of which the two lateral 
arc small. These small leaflets move up and down with 
a Jerking motion, and apparently without any stimulus. 
Tho movements do not take place unless the temjtern- 
turo is as high as 71“ P.ahr. The larger terminal leaflet 
has also a robdory niotiun. At night llio blade of the 
leaf sinks vertically downwards, vbile the lenf-^slalk rises. 
Mr. Darwin (“ Movemouts of Plants ”) was of the ojiinioii 
tliat this had the effect of preventing a large amount of 
radiation; for tlie diameter of the plant by night is about 
one-third of what it is by day, and therefore the surface 
exposed to radiation is nearly nine times less. Tlie coty¬ 
ledons (seed-leaves) do not “ sleep.” The flowers arc of a 
violet colour, of tlie ordinary pea-flower form; the pods oi'o 
thin, slightly curved, and jointed. 

DESMON'eUS is a genus of climbing Palaih, taking 
tho place of the Eaat Indian Ealtan Palm (Cat.amus) in 
the tropical forests of America. Tho stems ore slender, 
liaoging in festiams from the brancdics of trees; tlic leaves 
are pinnate, ending iu a long whip, on which the leaflets 
am* replaced by strong reeurved ]>ricklc8, by means of which 
the plant climbs. Tbo stem is also beset with prickles, so 
that this palm is a dangerous one to encounter. Mr. A. K. 
Wallace thus describes jOetmoficf/s macracarU/iuif :—“Tho 
Jacitam grows in the Catinga forests of the Upper Hio 
Kegro, and on tbo margins of small streams, climbing over 
trees, and throwing out its armed leaves on every side to 


•alch tho unwary traveller. How often will they seize tho 
nscct not of the entomologist just us be is making a dart 
it some rare butterfly, or fasten ou his jacket or shirt-Bleevc, 
;r pull the cap from his hoail. W«*, tlien, to tlie impa¬ 
tient wanderer! A pull or a tdg will inevitably cause a 
portion of tbo fractured garment to slop behind, for tho 
Jacitara never loses its hold, and it is only by deliberately 
xtructing its fangs that tho intruder can expect to depart 
unhurt.” 

BKSUOULZNB, IiUCIX SIMPUCK GAMIUE 
BKNOXT (bis one familiar sumuinn being Camille\ 
spvightlicst of French revolutionists, was born at Guise in 
Picardy on tho 2iid of March, 17^0. His father held an 
ofliciul }K)st in CamlUe's native town; and the family not 
Icing very rich a near relation procured for tbo promising 
boy a bour^i at the Collego of Louis le Gruud m I’aris, 
whf'rc lie bud for friend and scboolfellow Maximilian 
Kobespierre. Brilliant success attended his ncademi^' 
ruixHM*, hut Lis study of the clussies was not merely theo¬ 
retical. His young head was heated by the glories of 
ancient republicHnism; Vortot’s “Revolutions Roniaincs” 
was his constant com])auiun, and tho Revolution of 178!^ 
found him an ardent democrat. Ere this lie had gone 
through a course of legal study, and been admltlcd an 
advocate in connection willi tbo Porliaincnt of Paris, nut 
without being su.s})cctcd of addiction to dissipation. On 
the eve of the memorable convulsion be publislicd his first 
pamphlet, “La Pliilosophiu au I'enjde frain^ais,” and on 
tlic morrow, ijune, 1780, his “France Libre,” a violent 
attack on tbo ovslocracy and clcrg}*. Vet now, as always, 
Camille’s violence was irradiated by the brightest wit, and 
diversified by export classical allusivcncss. Camille stut¬ 
tered, and could never be a public K|)atkor; but ono of his 
public speeches produced an era iu tlio early history of 
the Uovolution. On the 11th of July, 178fl, the day of 
Keeker's dismissal, he haniiiguod the inultitudo from a 
tiihlo in tho Pahiis lioyal, summonHd them to arms, gavo 
them “ the Bustillo” f<ir a watcliwoixl, and for bmlges tlie 
green ribbon, aflei'wards displaced by the tricolour. Ho 
was now a patriot of note, lie entered for a short tim« 
into familiar relations with Mirubeau, but he naturally 
gravitated towards his future fellow-victim,“the Mirubeau 
of iiie sansculottes,” Dauton. Dubbing himself “attorney • 
general of the Lantcmc,” andfounding his .sucecssful journal, 
the Jievoluliom de France et de lirabautj Camille, most 
vehement and most witty of patriots, found lime and incli- 
natiou for the indulgi'iicc of tho softer passions. After 
inucli opposition from lier father, a wealthy employe of tbo 
department of finance, ho buccccded in marrying, on the 
29th September, 1790, Lucilu Dnplessis, beautiful, nmiabie, 
and gifted. Opulence and a bappy home did not at first 
modify Camille’s revolutionary (uitbasiasm. Ko jounialist 
.so loud as he against the Girondists. He worked hard to 
prepare the way for tho lOtli of August; aud at tho timo 
of the Septc^mlter massacres bo beejuno secretary-general 
of the new minister of justice, Ms friend Danton. Elected 
one of tlio deputies for Paris in the Convention he wielded 
Ms pen and gave his vole for the strongest measui‘eB~tli& 
death of tho king and tlic destruction of the Girondists. 
Yet after the inauguraliou of the Reign of Tenor he, along 
with Danton, began to reh*nt, and at Dantou's suggestion 
he founded Ms Vieux Cordelier^ in w'hich tho ultras were 
lashed classically and wittily, and the cause of mercy 
genially pleaded. Tins was too much, even for a man of 
Camille’s antecedents. He became ono of the “ suspects,” 
and was accused, with Danton, of reactionism. Both, 
under the terrorist regime of Robespierre aud Saint Just, 
were executed in the same batch on the 6th of April, 1794. 
nis wife, the mother of their ono child, followed Mm a few 
days later to the guillotine. 

DESSAU, a town of Korthem Germany, the capital of 
tlie Duchy of Anholt-Dcssao, is situated on the west bank 
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of the river Muldc, 67 miles S.W, of Berlin. Deesan eon- 
sists of the Old Town, the New Town, and the Sand, of a 
suburb before the Midde Gate, and of tho WasseTstadt, 
which is on tlie east hank of the Mnldc, and is connected 
with tho main town by § wooden bridj^e resting on stone 
piers. The chief buildings ore—the ducal palace, a hand¬ 
some structure; the palace of tlic heir-apparent, tho 
theatre, a Koformed church, a Protestant church, a Cath¬ 
olic church, and a B)'nagr)gac. Tho pojmlation in 1883 
was 23,000. Cloth, stockings, huts, leather, spirits, nnd 
tobacco aro maimfactured. Dessau is 80 miles from Ber¬ 
lin by tho Berlin, Coetluni, and Halle Railw'ay. It was the 
birthplace of Moses Md^elssohn, the philosopher, in 1729. 

DETACB'MKNT. in military affairs, is an indehnite 
ituuibcr of troops which aro selected from an army, divi¬ 
sion, brigade, or regiment for the purpose of being em¬ 
ployed on some pailieular duty at n distance from tJ)o 
i^iain l) 0 (ly. 

DSrXNUB was the name formerly given to on English 
form of action for tho recovery of goods and personal 
chattels which had lawfully come iutu the possession of tlio 
(lef(‘udtti)t «itlu?r hy^dclivcry, dciawit, or finding. Judg¬ 
ment in detinue w'as aeeompaniecl by a special Remedy fur 
(-nroTcing execution called writ of Distringas, but this form 
of acliuii, owing to certaiu techuictUities, was so incon¬ 
venient that it fell into disuse, and the action of Trover 
totik its j)lace. Proceedings in lr(»vcr were simplified by 
uti Act passed in 18.02, but since then us a distinct form 
of action it has also c(^ascd to exist ^ g 

DST'BIOI4>» u town of Geniiany, tlw aqtital of tiii' 
principality of Lipp<!-l)etmold, situated on the Werra, 47 
iinl<!s south-west of Hanover. it has among its chief 
buildings a palace, Lutheran and Calvinist churciies, and 
a gymnasium. There arc .also in tho town a normal school, 
scliool of arts and sciences, library, Bible society, &c. The 
Jiihabilants in 1K83 iiuin^red 7000, many of whom aro 
engagt'd in llie iiiuuufucture of linens and leather, and in 
several bTcw'crics. In tiio vicinity is tho bsltJc-fichl where 
(lie army of Varus was destroyed by the Germans under 
Hermann (Armiiiius), a.i>. 9. Dctmold, then called Thiat- 
was also tho scene of au eugugeuicnt between Die 
troops of Clmrlcmaguo and the Saxons in 783. It was tlie 
iiirtliplaco of the poet Freilegraph in 1810. 

DETRI'TUS is a term used in geology to denote the 
broken and abraded particles detached from rocks by disin¬ 
tegrating and denuding agents. It funns tl.e raw material 
of deposits, every formation being tho collected and consoli¬ 
dated detritus of a previous one. See I)eni;i>ati()N, Dk- 
misiTioN, and Disintroratiox. 

DETROIT, a city of the United States, in the state 
of Michigan, county Wayne, is situated 226 miles W. of 
Buflulo, on tho western side of tlio river Detroit, whicli is 
three-quarters of a mile wide ut this point, and which 
divides tho United States from Canada, and unites I^kcs 
St. Clair and Erie. The population in 1880 was 116,340. 
The town, with its suburbs, prasents a frontage of about 
5 miles to tho river, and at its deepest point extends back 
for about 2 miles. It is regularly built, and has a spacious 
park and a handsome place,” called the Campus Martius. 
it contains tho old state-house, city-hall—a handsome crec- 
tiou of sandstono—a theatre, museum, churches of all dc- 
nominations^somo both large aud handsome—tho bank of 
Michigan, marine hospital, and custom-house. Detroit is 
w ell situated for trade, and is a great commercial emporium. 
The navigation of tlie river is open alamt eight months 
in the year, during which period largo steam vessele ply 
daily. The harbour is excellent, and the town is in con¬ 
nection with an extensive system of railways and steam- 
pnekets. Shipbuilding and manufactures of machinery, 
agricnltural implements, cigars, glass, flour, aud Pullman 
cars are carried on. There oic also some iron and brass 
foundries. The saw-mllla cut a large quantity of timber 


annually. It is the oldest settlement in tho west of the 
United States, having been founded by tlie French in 1670. 
It was taken by the English In 1763. It was not occu¬ 
pied by the United States until 1796. The name ia 
derived from the French word for u strait. 

DXT'TlNOliN, a village of Bavaria, in tho government 
of Lower Franconia, situated on the Main, 8 miles north¬ 
west of Aschafleuburg. It has been tho scene of two 
battles, the first and most important of which was that 
gained by the English nnd tlicir allies, some HessiuuH and 
troops from tho I^w Countries, numbering in all abont 
87,000 men, over the French, whose army was fully 60,000 
strung. This took place in 1743. George II. commanded 
in person, and it was only by great good fortnne that he 
was not taken jirisuner. Since Ihcu uu English monarch 
lias taken the command of English troops in tlie field. The 
second battle was between the Pmssians and Bavuriaus in 
1866, in wiiicli the latter were defeated. 

DXiUCA'UON» hero of tho Greek duhigo, was one of 
tho demigods of Greek mythology. He wiu* the son of 
Prometheus. Zeus had descended to watch tho ways of 
men, and his true nature lieing snspected by Lycaoii, that 
king, to test the omniscience of the. god, served before him 
human flesh nt a banquet. Zeus, at once detecting tho 
horrid crime, overwhelmed him in his rage, and not only 
so, but determined to destroy the whole rare. Deucalion 
and his wife Pyrrba had always shown themselves revorciit, 
and these alone Zeus detcnniiied to save, and from them 
to repopnlntft the world. Deucalion was told thcrefuro by 
Promctlieus, Ins father, to Imiltl a ship, and in this aik 
ho and Pyrrha floated for nine days, till tho flood or dclugt' 
wliich Zeus rained down on Greece was spent. Thu nrk 
rest<*d on Mount Pamassns (or, as some say. Mount Etna), 
and Deucalion and Pyrrhn came out. Titcir first act was 
to offer llmiiksgiviiig and Bucrifice. Au oracle told them 
to throw tlie bones of tlicir mother over their bead, and 
thus bring fortli a new race. They rightly thought tlint 
stones weio tlie bones of tlicir mother (earth), and aecord- 
iiigly gathered a heap of stones, which they picked up and 
threw one by one over tlicir shoulders. Tliosc of Deuca¬ 
lion became men as they touched the earth, those of Pjndiu 
women. Hcllcn, father of the llelleiics (or Gi'ccks), was 
H son of this excellent pair. 

Deucalion, tho Argonaut, fatlicr of Idumcncus, was a 
different personage. He was son of Minos, king of Crete. 

DEUCE, the “two” of cards (from tho Fr. two). 
The deuce of diamonds Ls the tw*u of diamonds. Also thc 
deuce in dice-throwing is the “two.” 

Dkucr, as a common synonm for tho devil, is in 
reality but a corruption of tlio Normau oath l)ev»! (O 
God 1); and in some early Englisii books God is addressed 
in tlio vocative as “ Dcucc I ” (see “ Havclok the Dane ”), 
Such eomiptioiis of words from a noble moaning to a base 
one arc not nncximmon. On the other hand 8t. Augustino 
speaks of “ daanones quos dusios Galli nuncupant ” (de¬ 
mons, wliuiii the Gauls call “dnsc”), De Civ. Dei, x'*. 23. 
This would almost imply a Celtic “ dcucc; ” hut tho other 
view is supported by so many and convinchig proofs 
that this cunjcclurc, resting upon a single passage, must 
be set aside. 

DBUTBRON'OMY, the fifth book of tlie Pentut(>ueli 
or Five Books of Moaeu. The Hebrew title J£llch Had- 
(krariin, “ these (aro) tho words,” is taken from the com¬ 
mencing phrase. The Greek title J)euteronfmion^ given in 
Hie Soptungint translation, is equivalent to Mishntk inraJi^ 
being cumposed of two words signifying “bccond” arA 
“ law.” By the Jews this beok is divided into ten parus- 
chiotli or chapters, lii the translations tho number of 
chapters is thirty-four. Tho events directly related by tlio 
writer aro comprised iu a period of five lunar weeks, from 
the commenctment of the rieventh month to the seventh 
day of the twelfth month of tho fortieth year of tli« 
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vandnrin;; of llin Israelites in tlic Tvildemcss after their 
<lej)arluro froin Ej?ypt. 

'J’luj book rdiisistsof tlirceaddrc'ssesby Moses to the nation, 
in wliicli nro pointed out rertnin lessons to be derived from 
their previous history, and a republication of the law is 
fjiven, with a priietical exposition of the wliole. To these 
arc added an account of tiie limt acts and words of Moses, 
his song and tiniil blessing, and the narrative of his death 
And burial. Tbo first address occupies fnun chaps, i. G to 
iv. 40; the second, from v. 1 to xxiv. IP; the third, from 
xxviii. ] to XXX. 20. 

Tin* style of this book is very different from that of the 
oilier books of the Pentateucli, from which it also appears 
to differ in imiueruus details of the law and of the history, 
and to both of wliicii it makes important additions. 

Concerning the date and anthorship of Dtiutcronomy a 
great divcrgcnccof opinion oxislsamong biblical critics. That 
the greater part of the book is the work of one. mithor Is 
generally ndinitted, and the old traditional view, both of 
dews a!id Christians, is that this book, like the oilier books 
<jf the Pentateuch, is tlie work of Mo.ses liims<'lf. Among 
moduni critics this view is bustuiiied by Hcngsteiibcrg, 
IlUvemick, Ihinke, and otbers, who advance many argu¬ 
ments in its favour. On tlio oilier hand, many eminent 
biblical scholars contend that both in style and purpose 
Deuteronomy is bo nttojly unlike the genuine writings of 
Most‘s, nnd contains so many allusions and rcferene.es to 
rircumslaiiccs of the national life subsetpient to his ]icriod 
that it is (piite impossible to helinvu that he is the autlior. 
While, however, most of the critical scholars of Cermany, 
nnd many eminent English diviucs, am agreed in assigning 
n lale date to this book, there is but little ugi-ecment os to 
the period when it was written, their estimates varying 
fivim the times of Hezekiah down to the period of the 
return from tlie liabylonian captivity. 

(Sec. Davidsem’s Introduction to the Old TostamenV 
vol. i. pp. 3‘a-408.') 

DXUT'ZIA, n genus of deciduous shrubs, inhabiting 
the north of India, Chino, and JaiMui, and nearly allied to 
I'hiladclphus, with wlioso 8p<*cies they agiee in habit. One 
4>f the species, is remarkable for its sili- 

i’ious Rtellato liairs. The leaves are used in Japan fur 
polishing, and the inner bark for poultices. Tlie eJu.stcrs 
of pretty wliite flowers cause the shrtib to be a favourite 
in our hothouses. It belongs to the order SAXiritAGEViii. 

DSVXL'OPBmNT is an almost invaidablo accompani- 
iiiciit of organic growth. Its limit is degtiueration, but it 
is exceedingly dillicult to tell wbms this begins. Every 
animal starts originally from an egg in some form or 
another, and the yolk of this egg develops by dividing into 
two parts or cells, and again dividing till tlic multitude of 
cells forms a “ mulberry moss” cither wholly or (as in Ibe 
tisb) partly. Part of tin’s mulberry mass boeomes differ¬ 
entiated later on into a “gcnninal layer,” and in the 
higlier animals (such as vertebrates) the germinal layer 
<ir blastoderm ijuickly separates into tliree layers—(1) the 
*'pihla$t^ (2) mesoblanty and (fl) hypohlaal; from which 
layers am respectively derived—1, the skin and the cerebro¬ 
spinal nerve-centres; 2, the digestive canal and the main 
tissues and organs of the body, the muscles nnd the nerve 
«'ords; fl, tlie lining of both the digestive and the respiratory 
canals. In tlie midst of the germinal layer next appears a 
primitive trace, which soon gives place to the more per¬ 
manent medullary groove; on each side of this groove 
elevations rise (lamince rfomo/es), making it int<i a farrow, 
eventually closing over it, so that it is now acloBcd 
tube. Immediately below this grows u rod-shaped struc- 
tui'c (in the mesoblost) called the notochord or axial chord, 
iiiid from the notochord the vUceral plates^ which will be 
the ribs, &c. begin to grow. The notochord will form iho 
body of the fntnre backbone, the medullary groove will 
contain tlie spinal cord as the neural canal; tlic visceral 


plates mark off, as they fold round part of the yolk, the 
future cavity of tlie body. The ombryo feeds upon the 
yolk till the egg is laid, hi birds, or till the communica¬ 
tion with tlie parent is opened up, as witli tlio fadus of 
mammals, &c. f 

It is evident from all this that development is smnothing 
more than growth. It is not net’essary hero to trace the 
progress of the embryo further, which will be found in 
any of the standard physiological works; but it has been 
shown that not only does the germ grow larger, but its 
structuiH* becomes more complex. When, also, it issues 
from the egg, or from the parent’s body, as a complete 
animal, its further growth carries^vitli it the development 
in the w'hole and in detail of every organ up to maturity. 
JTaturity once reached further development becomes degen¬ 
eration, and this ends eventually in death. 

DEVELOPBEENT OF SPECIES. See Dahwin. 

DEVENTER, a fortified town of the Netherlands, i» 
the province of Ovcryssell, on the right bank of the YsscI, 
over whicli tlicrc is a bridge of boats, 18 miles south of 
Zwolle, with 1 H,()00 inhabitants. The streets are narrow. 
The Church of St. I.civi», which has bjme flue paintings on 
glass, and dates from the fourteenth centurj', is the most 
interesting building. There are several other churclie.s, a 
town-hull, gymnasium, nthcnu'um, Latin schools, and an 
observatory. It is the seat of an assize court. Jlanufac- 
tures of imitation Turkey carpets and linen giiods are 
ean'icd on. The tmdo is very <*<jnpiderahlc. Deventer is 
locally fam<in| for its boney-ciikcs, a kind of gingerbread, 
tons of which qre annually sent to different parts of Hol¬ 
land. It was the birthplace of the cxjlebratcd philologist 
Jnc<ib Gixinovius in 1G45, .and of the theologian Gerrit 
Groolc in 1310. 

DEVXRON. Sec AnBUi>i:r.xsinuu. 

DEVICE, an emblem or emsign, formerly homo on 
shields or embroidered uihiii banners ns a cognizance, con¬ 
temporary, in the Iiislory of heraldry, with coat-aiinonr 
itself. They frequently liad reference to the name, or per¬ 
haps formed the name, of the bearer; as the broom or 
phiuta-genista, lM)ruc by the IMantagencts, and the swallow 
(Hirondelle) Wne hy the Fitz-Alaiis, carls of Arund(*l. 
Camden, in his “ Remains,” ha.s a section entitled “Rebus, 
or Nauic-Deviccs,” accompanied by mottoes or quotations 
dcscrijitivc of the cnteq)rise, or of the gener.al character 
of the bearer. Such wi*re called Impresses, from the 
Italian Impresrt. 

DXVZIf or SATAN (Or. diaholos, calumniator or false 
accuser; Hcb. Salan^ adversary), names applied in Chris¬ 
tina theology to a snpreme sjiiritual personality mling 
over a kingdom of evil spirits, tli« unremitting enemy 
of God and man. The belief in the existence of bucIi a 
being was very widely spread among the .lews at the time 
of Christ, but tlio investigations of modern scholars liavo 
slKiwn that it had only been very gradually developed 
among them, and that it was unkiioivn to the writers of 
the greater part of the Old Testament. Tlie name Satan, 
as applied to a person, ocenrs only five times in tho 
Old Testament, three times in the Hook of Job, once in 
1 Chron. xxi., aud once iu Zecharioli, all three books being 
generally regarded us among the least ancient in the sacred 
collection. It is also mauLfe.st that the notion of a spirit 
of evil at wai- with tho Deity was quite inoompatiblo with 
the earliest conceptions of .leJiovah. Wliatcver may liavo 
been tlio natnre of tbo polytheism over which tlie worship 
of Jehovah prcrailcd, it is clear that when tho latter be¬ 
came the religion of tho nation, Jcbuvali was regarded os 
being oll-supremo in heaven and cartii. Nothing was done 
in the world except in subjectiou to his will, and he was 
regarded as the author of botli good and evil to men. Tims 
W'c find the etiplier writers of the Old Testament ascribe 
many actions to Jehovah of a cliaracter which the ]ati*r 
llieolog}' ascribes to the action of Satan. It is Jehovah 
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%y}jo Id said to bare Imnloncd the heart of Pharaoh, who | 
Fcnt an evil Bpirit to trouble Saul, who put a spirit 
into the mouths of tlie prophets of Ahub, und in the | 
aceonnt of the numbering of the people that is given in I 
2 Samuel xxiv., it is th« inspiration of Jcliovah that 
the action of I)avid is ascribed. When, however, the ' 
latter story was retold in the post-cxilian Book of Chroni¬ 
cles, the instigation is not refurnul to «Tchovali, but to 
Satan (see 1 Chron. xxi. 1). The connection of Satan witli 
the serpent in the story «)f tbo fall is the work of Christian 
theology, and it docs not rest npon anything in the Old 
Testament. All that is said in the Book of Genesis is Hint 
“ the serpent was moroenbUe than any beast of the field 
that the Lord God bad made,*' and tbe curse pronounced 
upon it refers to its physical nature alone. Even St. Paul, 
in the New Testament, ix'frrring to this event says nothing 
of tl»o devil, but speaks of the “ serpent [^whichj beguiled 
Eve through his subtlety.” (See 2 Cor. xi. 3.) 

AV^iile, liowftvcr, tJic earlier c^niceptlons of Jehovah were 
of this elmractcv, the monotheistic idc‘a did not exclude 
belief in the existence of heavenly Kj»irits or angels, servants 
and iniiiistors of tlie^h-ity, nor did it exclude belief in tlie 
existenec of eurtain earth-born spirits or djiiins of a gloomy 
character, who liuuuted deserts and waste places. That 
the Jews reg.'irded the latter with some amount of dread, 
and K<mght to propitiate them by satjrilices is very probable, 
and the sending of the scape-goat into the wilderness is hy 
s<imt5 wholars regarded as a survival of this kind of sacri- 
fiec. But the evil dreaded wms of a physical and not of a 
moral natim*. It was nioi-c from .‘he conception of h»‘nvcnly 
hjurits that tlie Jewish idea of the devil Ujok its rise. It 
w.'is believed that from the divine will lioth punishment and 
blessing procc<*dcd, and the angels were regarded as minis¬ 
ters of both. Ileiicc some of them were l>elicvcd to Ix! 
fiidnwed with vrust jwwers of destruction (2 Sam. xxiv. 10; 
2 Kings xix. 36), and further, the co!iee])tion was formed 
of the exi.slcnco of an angel whose office it was to pmseeulc 
men before tho diviue tribunal, and who was thus rightly 
designated Sutau or .m adversary. It is as the accuser of 
man that »Satnn appears in the Book of Job though he is 
numbered among the sous of God, and it is as the accuser 
(if Israel that he appears in the Book of Zechiiriah. In the 
later development of tlie doctrine concerning S.aian it is 
evident tliat the Jews were largely afTected by their inter¬ 
course with the Persians, Long anterior to any biblical 
nllusions to the devil as the author of evil, a supreme evil 
personality had figured in the theology of Persia conjointly 
with a being of supreme purity and goodness. All time 
.and space wct(j supposed to be divided between these two 
equally eternal powers, who were engiigcd in constant 
struggle both on the surface of the earth and in the hearts 
of men. Of these deities Ormuxd was holy and good, and 
ns sneh was honoured and worshipped, but Aliriman, the 
evil-minded, was an ohjc*ct of dread. It w'as from the 
legions of bad angels who owed allegianco to Ahriman that 
physieal evils, such as storms, floods, diseases, and death 
proceeded, and they also instigated men to conceive «!vil 
desires nud commit sinful deeds. With this dualistic 
system the .Tews must have come into contact during their 
captivity in Babylon, and through the intercourse which 
was ever afterwords maintained with Persia the. develop¬ 
ment of Jewish theology in the ages immediately ante¬ 
cedent to Christianity, though involved in considerable 
obscurity, was certainly largely affected by Persian ideas. 
With respect to tlie conception of the existence of tljedL'\i], 
by the tliue of the coming of Christ, tho idea of a supreme 
personality of evil, tho king over legions of evil spirits, had 
thoroughly permeated tho Jewish mind. This idea is 
implicitly oecopted by Ibo writers of the New ToKtamont, 
who ascrilie tlio origin of all evil to the devil, and regard 
him as tho implacable enemy of Christ and of Christians. 
We find in the New Testament that the devil is designated 


by v.iTious names, such, for instance, as Abaddon in Ilob- 
row, and Apollyou in Greek, both of which mean destroyer; 
ang(d of iiio bottomless pit (Rev. ix. 11); Beelzebub 
(Matt, xii, 21); Belial (2 Cor. vi. 15); prince of tho 
world (John xii. 81); prince of the power of Use air, and 
spirit that workctU in the hearts of tho disobedient (Kph. 
ii. 2); god of this world (2 Cor, iv. 4); a murderer, a 
liar (John viii. 41); the acenm^r of tho brethren (Key. xii. 
10); ati advorsaiy and a roaring lion (1 Peter v. 8); tlio 
PT.at dragon, aud tho old serpent (Ucv. xii. d). The belief 
in demouincid possession which then prevailed has already 
been referred to. See Demon. 

In the centuries iimnudiately succeeding tho Clirislian 
ora the dortriiies concerning the dcA'U received extraordinary 
development. As the belief in Christ as the Jewisit Mus- 
siali gave way to the Ijjrgjsr conception of Christ as tho 
Saviour of nutiikind, it was believed that after tlie sacrifice 
of tho cross the S.aviour had descended into hell, and 
being stronger than Sat.an bad rescued the souls that he had 
taken captive. A modification of this doctrine, iutroduced 
hy Irena*ti», was to tlx? effect that man, by reason of the 
fall, had become the dovirs rightful possession, and (hat 
the de.atli of Oirist was a pa^nneiit or satisfaction to the 
evil spirit ns the price of man's salvation. When, liowever, 
Satan accepted and obtained Christ in the stead of man he 
found himsiJf uiiaide to retain his possession, and thus lost 
both. Tins conception of redemption prevailed in the church 
for over a thousand years, and us the victory of Christ was 
believed to extend only to the saints, the power of the devil 
hi-cnme an absorbing tliouglit in tho minds of men. To 
become a Ciivislian w'iis to renounce the devil, and baptihm 
bec-ame an cxoreisui or casting-out of the evil spirit. Ex¬ 
pulsion fiuin the clmreli was being “ delivered over unto 
Satan,” and after a time men believed that devils appeared 
on the earth in a visible sliape. From the latter belief to tho 
conception of intcrc.<)ur8e with devils, of tho proelices of 
sorcciy and witchcraft, w:ls an easy stej), and so it came lo 
pass tiiat during the middle ages penal laws of the most 
terrible severity w«tc jia-ssed against those who were 
supposed to bo guilty of sorcery. These beliefs rc.ac]icd 
their height during tlie period between the thirteenth and 
liftccntli centuries, cauMiig terrible fear In tho minds of 
men, and leading to tho perpetration of cruelties of tho 
most horrible clunracler. We have .a strong proof of the 
universality of tho belief in the personality and visiblo or 
audible ninnifestations of the devil in the records of the 
lives of men who in otlior respects were prominent a.s 
leaders of great religions movements. Luther seems to 
have lived in the conviction of tho conscious presence of 
the devil in his bouse, and whether in his study, iu bed, or 
abroad, the devil was ever pranent to annoy him. Tho 
story of his throwing his Inkstand at him is too well 
known to need rt^iieUtion. The progress of tho Reforma¬ 
tion, however, very largely modified the ideas of men cou- 
eeruing their spiritual foe, and thO influence of the new 
teaching was to disinlKs Satan to an abstract ideal sphere, 
without any clear connection with every-day life. The 
earlier notions died hard notwitli.standmg, as we may see 
from the writings of Joliii Wc.sley and many others during 
the eighteenth cenluiy. 

During tho present century a great and imporlnut 
change has jiasscd over religious teaching in respect to the 
doctrine of the devil. None now entertain tbe idea that 
Satan interferes in any way in tho physical world, or that 
disasters and diseases are to be attributed to his mis- 
ebievous infiuonce, but there is still a very widespread 
h(‘licf in tho existence of a devil, and also that lie Is a 
spiritual tempter of man and the author of moral evil. 
Such a doctrine can cj>rtaiiily bo fairly deduced from tlio 
New Testament, a fact brought into prominence by tho 
altered translation of the Lord’s Prayer in the Revised 
Version. Hence, though the idea of tbe devil no longer 
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takes the place In Cliristlon tlionglit that it formerly did, 
and thouf^h H is the most perplcxiii/;; form of the mys¬ 
tery of evily it is still maintuiued us necessary by most 
orthodox theoluginns. (See RosUotrs “ Gcschichtc dcs 
Tcnfels,” Leipzig, lS7t); Ruckli*'s “History of Civiliza¬ 
tion;’* and “Tiie Devil, his Origin, Greatness, and Deca¬ 
dence,” by Dr. Rdville.) 

P gVII r-riSH. Sco Ocrvov\:». 

PSVIL’S COACH-BORSB is the fonnidablo nanic 
given to Ocypvg olttis^ a common llrUlsh beetle belonging 
to the. family STAi*infM:«ii>/H mid group Bhacuklytua. 
The familiar name is justified by its ferocious appcaruiieu 
and its extremely cai’nivnrous habits. It will attack and 
devour niinost any other insect, and is i^aid oven to prey 
upon young toads. Like the rest of the Uinelielytra this 
beetle lius remarkably sliort wing-cases, covering scarcely 
a tliird uf tiic abdomen. The meinbrnnons wings are 
pushed back after flight under the wing-cases f>y the tip 
of the body, which is eiirvcd upwards over tlm abdomen. 
In the dovils cou<‘h-Lorse this turning up of the tail is 
fn^qucntly seen. Tlic larva, wbieli dillers but little from 
the perfect inseet, except in wantingwings and wing-eases, 
is also very predaceous in its habits. It digs a deep pit, 
the better to secure its prey. 

DEVT'ZBS (mieicnlly DivisUy Ifc. T7es), a 

market-town an<l nmuieipal burongh of England, near the 
centre of the county of Wilts, well situated on a coin- 
inanding eminence near tlie Avon and Kennel Canal, 22 
iniles N.N.W. from Salisbury, and SO miles W, by S. from 
London by the Oreat Western Jbiiluay. Jt lies at tim 
month of l*cws<*y Vale, ninmst in the centre uf the (umnty, 
and consists of several neat ami well-built stretds, radiat¬ 
ing from a central niai'kct-]da(;e. It lias two spacious 
jiarish clinre.lits—the chancel of St. Mary’s being as old us, 
if not older tliaii, tlie Conquest. There are soveraJ denomina¬ 
tional chapels; a corn exchange, capable of uccoininodntijig 
*1000 persons, with fine fa^mlo of Hath stone; a. house of 
correction, town-hall, county hridoweJl, and county lunatic 
asylum; almshouses, charity sciiools, a British school, and 
various benevc)l«*ut, social, literary, and scientific institu¬ 
tions, In the* market-jd.'icc a liamlsumo cross was erneted 
in 1815. TJje staple trades aro silk-throwing, siiidl'mills, 
nnU inuUIug. The cui*n market is one of the most im- 
)>ortant in the west of England. Roman remains have 
been found here, but the pre.sent towTi sprang up round 
the castle built in the reign of Henry I. by Roger, bishop 
of Salisbury, which was besi<*ged aud captni-ed by Crom¬ 
well, and ot wliich only a dungroii wall remains. Devizes 
formerly returned two mendiers to tlas House of Cunnnous, 
but wa.s deprived of ouo by the Ueff*rm Aet of atid 

under the Redistribution of Seats Aet uf 1885 its parlia¬ 
mentary representation was merged in that uf the county. 
The population of Devizes in L8HI was Ob-15. 

l>BVO'2nAM is the name given to a groat scric*s of 
rocks lying between the Silurian and tho Carlnmiferous. It 
includes two distinct types, the Devonian proper, which is 
mmiiie, and the Old lied Sandstone, which is lacustrine. 
Tlic fonner type is .sometimes called Eifulian from its being 
well developed in ll»e Eifel district (Rhenish I’rnssia). 

The conditions obtaining during the period between the 
Silurian and Carlainiferous epochs arc believed to have bei*ii 
ns follows:—The Sihman sca-hed in the north and north¬ 
west of Europe w’as raist*d so as to fonn a large number of 
inland seas, while the central and southern parts of the 
(/ontinent were still covered by the ocean. The Old Red 
r<^ks were deposited in the former, tho Devonian in tho 
latter, areas. Tlie two types arc best treated separately. 

(a) Tho Devonian in this country is developed in Devon 
and Cornwall, the name of the sysloin being given to it 
from its occurrcnco in tho funner county. In Devon tho 
system crops up both on tho north and south coast, tho 
centre uf the county being covered by rocks belonging to 


the Carboniferous system, while Cornwall is comphstclv 
X)evouian. The system, wlitcU attains a tliickness of 
nearly 10,0tMl feet, iu this district is divided into three 
groups--1, the ITpjicr or Piltun group, consisting of red 
and yellow sandstones, and sand/limestone capped by gi'ny 
hlatcs: best seen nt Pickw'till Down, Pilton, and Murt<* 
Bay; 2, the Middle or Ilfracombe grou])—gi'its, limestones, 
and slates, with sandstone ut base, found at Morte Hrio 
and Ilfrncombo, also at Torquay and PlymoutU; Jl, the 
J.f»wt*r or Lynlon gn»up, consisting of schists, sandbtone, 
limostunc, and slate, occurs at Lyntou and Lynmouth. Of 
Die tljrce groups the middle is by far the most fossiliferous. 
Dovoiiiun rocks strete-h under tbf south of England nml 
the Channel, and the. Devonian of the Buulunnais is probably 
their outcrop. This system covers a large part of the 
Continent, stretching over the north of France, Belglnin, 
Rliinelaiid, and Westphalia, it also appears in Brittunv 
and tho llartz, Saxony, Silesia, Galim, St)Tia,and Rus-shU 
Especial interest uttaelies to the Russian Devonian rocks, 
from tlicir cxmibiiiing the pala'ontologica! rhaructoristics (»f 
the Devonian and Old Red types, which are so distinct in 
Great Britain, in North America tile svstem is fuumi in 

9 

renn.sylvnnia and New York. 

Volcanic action appears to havo fieen very extotis)\o 
during th(? Devonian period. In Cornwall and sonic parts 
«)f De\oa large masses of intrusive rocks occur, and tin^ 
stratified rocks of tho district are much altered and ennn- 
]»led. The same may be obscr\*ed in many parts of Central 
Europe, notably* in tin* llurlz, Westphalia, and *Saxon\. Ifc 
is interesting t. note that districts of this nature are 
famous for their mineral w'eallh; tin; Devonian being tho 
rieliest of the systems in tliis respect, except, perhaps, the 
CarbonifiTous. Tin; I’eniisylvuniau sand rock belonging to 
tiiis system eontuins vast quantities of petroleum. 

The Devonian fauna is umiiistakubly marine. Crirals am 
aliund.int, but Trilobitcs dimlnisb gicatly; CysUdds dl<* 
out and arc replac<‘d by Bl.astoids; Braebiopods reach Ibeir 
maximum. The most abundant corals are—/Vii’om'/es, 
A cfnmlarla and Cynlhophjilluvi. Caletola ^iaudadna 
(which was mistaken for a Brachiopod) is very clsavaeter- 
j.stie. The I'hicf genera of Tribolite.s are lirtm- 

and IhmaloHotuK. Among other fossils may be 
mentioned— iSfrinyocejihalus^ iSpirf/tra^ Atrypa^ VneiUit^ 
and OrlhU (Braebiopods); Knuvtphdun and Murchhoido 
(Gustenqiods); C7r/me»m, Orthorfraa, and GonhtitvA 
(Ccphalopods). Fish remains arc very sc.anty; they in¬ 
clude a species of JHericthyUy one of (Joccofteus^ and two 
slmrk-likc forms. 

(6) The Old Red Sandstone of Europe; is confined to 
the British Isles, cxcejit for an imperfect development in 
Norway, The niune is given from the fact that red sand¬ 
stones predominate, and also bnrauso it is separated by tho 
carboniferous rocks from overlying red sandstones, wldcli 
aro (for this reason) ciUIed New Red Sandstone. Be¬ 
sides the rod sandstone, flagsloucs and conglomerates 
uhnust invariably occur. The rocks of tliis system ftirm a 
great baud stri'tebing across Scotland from the mouth of 
the Tay to the Frith of Clyde; they arc also found hi 
CaiDiness, South ‘Wales, and the Wyo valley. The Scotch 
rocks are divided into three groups—1, the Tapper or Dura 
Den beds, Bundstoncs with cunglomerates at the base*; 
2, the Middle or Caithness flags, flagstones and samlstoni.‘s 
on conglomerates; and 8, the Lower or Arbroath flags. 
In North America beds ore found in New Brunswick nml 
Nova Si'utia of tho same age and type as the Old Rod 
Sandstones of Scotland and South WMcs. 

The fauna of the Old Red differs widely from that uf tho 
Devonian typo iu many respects; besides which remains 
of land plants are tol(;rab}y numerous, mostly Lyeopods 
and ferns. Some Conifers aro also found. A piece of wood 
belonging to a dicotyledonous tree is found iu tho American 
rucks; this is interesting as being tho first occurrence uf 
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AiiK>‘’8pcnns. Tli« distingnishiiig point in tlio Old Red 
fatinn is tlic occun'cnco of mimcrous genera of tisli, mostly 
(inuolds. Among the most important ure— rteragph^ 
Cocco^t€W^ Cfphalfi^m^ LtpidogUiun^ Ualoptycluim^ and 
.[gtervlejiis, A shark-likcftform, !{hifncndiis^\» also fonrid. 
The head of the North American l)iaidhy» wok fully 3 feet 
long, Jnsccts* remains have also been founds and two very 
interesting genera of Crustacea, J-.'urt/pterm and j^tery^irollMs. 

'I'he question of the lintiLs of the Devonian system is 
still under dispute. The rocks described oboFo as Devonian 
and Old Rod nro those gencrnlly supposed to belong to the 
system. Some geologists pl.acc the Lower Devonian mid 
Lower Old Red in the ^ilurlaii system, and class the up- 
]»T groups with the Carboniferous, restricting the terms 
Devonian and Old Red to what have been here called the 
middle groups. This view, however, is not tlie usual one. 

Thu Devonian rocks, viewed as n whole, are iniieli poorer 
ill lift* reumlns than either the Silurian or CurhoiiiferouK. 
There arc less than TOO British species described, os agniiist 
IT50 Carboniferous. Only one sjieeies (A trypa reticulnrig) 
passes up from the Silurian into the l)cvonian. Of the 
j)(‘V(»nlan genera 14 cent, pass up from the Silurian, 
i U jior cent, pass up into the Carhonifenms, and 25 per 
cent, are confined to the system. 

l>BV'ONPORT» a seaport, and inuniei])al and parlia¬ 
mentary Ixjrongh, is 213 miles \V. by S. fnnn T.oiidun, or 
213 hy the South Devon Railway. It owes iU present iin- 
)iiirt:ineu to u naval arsenal established IIhtb in the reign 
of William III., under the name of l*lymoiitk Dock, which 
iianie it retained till 1324, when the appell^ou of Devon- 
|K)rt was confewed on it l»y royal permission. It w:ib first 
fortified ill tlio’^ign of George IL, but the fortifications 
have, since been considerably enlarged and improved. It 
is also defended hy the fortress of Alonnt Wise, between 
the town and the Irnrhour on the south, and by a fort on 
IMnunt IMensant on the north, and a buttery at Obelisk 
J'oint on the peninsula of Mount K(lgeeuml>e, uu the 
<ip|K>sile side of the harbour. 

Devonport is situated at the south-west cx»rncr of Devon¬ 
shire, and is hounded S. and W. hy tho mouth of tlie river 
'J'ainar, which forms the spacious harbour of Uanioazc, and 

II. by Stonchouso Creek. The streets are wi<le and regu- 
liir, well paved, and lighted with gas; the footpaths are 
made of limestone obtained in the neighbourhood. The 
houses ore generally large and w’ell built. A wall, 12 feet 
in lieight, defends the town on tho north-east and south 
sides; and tho he.avy batteries on Mount Wise protect the 
entrance from the sea. Without the w*all is u Hue or 
breastwork, with a fosse excavated in tho solid rock from 
12 to 20 feet deep. There are several barracks. The 
town-hull is a spacious and handsome building, with a 
Doric portico. It contmos a county meeting-room, a 
watch-house, prison, engine-house, &c. There are numer¬ 
ous churches and dissenting chapels at Devonport 'The 
town has an hospital, n small theatre, a subscription 
library, a spacious assembly-room at the royal hotel (where 
halls arc hold), and the British Female Or|)han Asylum, the 
fouudation-Btoiie of whicli was laid by tho Duke of Edin¬ 
burgh in 1874. It has some breweries and soap-works, but 
its chief trade is connected with naval provisioning. Thu 
w'ator wliicli supplies the inhabitants is brought from Dart¬ 
moor in a circuitons line of about 30 miles to a reservoir 
on the north side of the town, whence it is conveyed in 
pipes to tho different houses. The dockyard, one of tho 
finest in the world, comprises an area of 75 acres. Within 
the yard arc two basius, constructed in the reign of William 

III. , and a dock, sufficiently capacious for the reception of 
ironclads, as well as building-slips, and tlirco otlicr docks. 
The ** blacksmitlis' shop ** is a building 210 feet square, 
containing about fifty forges. Several hundreds of anchors, 
some w'eighing 5 tons each, are piled up on the wharf in 
front of this building. The “rigging-house” is a splendid 


edifice. 480 feet in length and three storeys high; it forma 
one side of A quadrangle, the area of which is entirely com¬ 
posed of stone and iron, and is called the “ combustible 
sturchoiise.” Our limits will not permit us to descrilK) 
one-hulf the objects of interest that arc cuntmned within 
the precincts of this d(»ckyard, and wo must content our¬ 
selves with merely mentioning tlio boiling-house, the 
nia.st-lu>use, tho must-]}ond, and the n»pe-hou8e8. Tho 
ropc-houHcs nro buildings of limestone 1200 fe«*t long, 
parnllol to each other, and two ston^ys high. Cables urtj 
made here 100 falhuiiis in length, and measuring 25 inches 
in circumference. Thu harbour of Hainnazu is 4 miles 
long and half a mile, hmail; its greatest depth at high 
water is about 20 fathoms, and at low water 16. 

Ko)ham, where w.tr vessels arc built, lie.s adjacent to 
the dockyard up the harbour; it contuias 100 acres, and 
inc.lndex extensive workshops, docks of sufileient magni' 
tudo for tho largest ships, a powder factory, barracks, &c. 
Near this point is Branul’s Albert Bridge, whicli unites 
the counties of Devon and Cornwall. This bridge is 100 
feet above high-water mark, and is constructed in two 
spans of 455 feet each, with numerous land arches. 

Devonport returns two members to Parluimcnt. lii 
183fi there were 7500 electors lin the register. The muni- 
cijial and parliamentary liii its arc not conterminous. Tlie 
population within the purl ain iiitary bounds, in 1881, was 
03,380. The municip.al bonmgh is divided into six wards, 
and governed by a mayor (who is returning officer), twelve 
alhamen, and thirty-six councillors. Tho population of 
the municipality in 1881 was 48,339. Dovonjuirt Is tlio 
headquarters of the cuinmander-ln-cliief of the South¬ 
western Military District. IIousi‘S now extend all the 
W'ay from Devonport to IMymouth. 

DSV'ONSHXRE, a maritime county in the south-west 
of England. It is t>oundcd N. and N.W. by tho Bristol 
Channel, N.K. by Somersetshire, E. by Dorsetshire, S.E. 
and S. by the English Channel, and W. by Cornwall. 
There is an insulat(‘d jwrtinu of the county inclosed be¬ 
tween Dorsetshire and Somersetshire. Tho length, from 
north to south, is alxuit 71 miles; the breadth, from cast 
to west, about 08. The area is 2589 square miles, or 
1,055,101 acres. Tl)o populntimi in 1881 was 003,595 
—nn increase of OC.5GO over 1871. 

Coastdinc^ Surjam^ Uyflrogi'aphy^ —The coast of 
the Bristol Channel, which hounds Devonshire to the north 
and north-west, is for the most part sti^ep and rocky. It 
foriiis the headlands of Bull Point, Morte Point, Baggy 
Point, and Ilortland Point, and the bays or inlets of Rock- 
ham, Morte, BoriLstaplc, and Lynmouth. The southern, 
or English Channel coast, is a succession of beautiful uHfis 
and Imys. Leaving Dorsctslnre, we wme first to a range 
of clifis, broken by the rivers Axe, Otter, Exc, and Toign, 
and hy the headlands of Beer Head and Hope's Nose; tlieu 
comes tho deep inlet of Torbay, bounded on tho south by 
Berry Head; a succession of bluffs to Start Point, broken 
by the river Dart; the shallow and sandy Inlet of Start 
Bay; a high rocky coast to Prawlc Point; a continuance 
of cliffs past Kingsbridge River, Bolt llc-ud, Bolt Tail, to 
Plymouth Sound; and the fine estuary which this sound 
forms for the rivers Tamar and Plym. 

Lundy Ishuid, in tho Bristol Channel, 10 to 11 miles 
N.K.W. of Havtlaud Point, belongs to Devonshire. It is 
a mass of granite, 2} miles long from north to south, and 
about a mile from cast to west. Its area is about 900 to 
1100 acres, and its height 200 feet above the sea. It is 
surrounded on every side with rocks; the landing-placl^ 
up which two men can scarcely walk abreast, is on tho 
eastern side. Tho southern point is occupied by a light¬ 
house. Rat Island is a rocky detachment from Lundy 
Island on the south-east or sonth. 

Devonshire Is more uniformly billy than any other of 
tho large counties of England. Thu priucipM ranges of 
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Mils mny bo considorod as offHcts from the elevated districts 
of Dartmoor, Exmoor, and lUackdown. Dartmoor is a 
j;ranitic table-laud, having Us greatest elevation towards 
the north, oud containing the highest ground in Devon¬ 
shire. Cawsand or Cawsom Hill, in the northern part of 
the forest, is 1792 feet high ; and there are otlier hills and 
tors exceeding 1000 feet in height. Doi'tmoor oxtends 
about 25 miles from north U> south, and 14 from east to 
west, and consists of an undulating plateau nhiiobt without 
vegetation, the only inhabited place in it being the eonviet 
prison, a building originally erected to conliiic Ereneb 
prisjjiicrs of war. The soil beneath is of a b{>ggy uatuiv, 
of small depth in most places, but in some parts very deep. 
IVat is dug; and many .sheep ai‘o pastmed there in .sum¬ 
mer, and some all the year round, llie elevation of Dart¬ 
moor causes it to have a much lower average teinjicrnture 
than other p.arts of the comity. Dartmoor is .an elevated 
plain; the descent to the lower country all round is rapid. 
The sct*nery is exceedingly weird and inttT**stiiig. It is 
estimated to contain 130,000 acres. TJie tors arc hills 
with, for the must i>art, crests of granite, which ussamc 
many grotesque fonns, and not unfreqneiitly appear like 
tlic rude masonry of a race of giants. Dariinoor nhouiids 
with prehistoric antiquities of the most varied typ(‘H. 
There are trackways of stone stretching for iiiuiiy a mile, 
probably like the simpler earthen luomids intended for 
liomularies; stone circles; stone nvonue.s—long, paraikl 
lines of erect stones; kist-vaens, barKavs, and e.amiK; 
meuhlrion; miLsslvo elrcumvaiiations known as pounds; 
Cyclopean bridges; camps; one of the Unest cromlechs in 
the kingdom; and on almost every Kl<>|m the rings of stone 
whicli mark the silos of the huts of those who reared these 
now mysterious monnmonts. From Dartmoor hcvcral ranges 
of hills, composed chiefly of rocks of the transition series, 
branch ofT; one towaids Uartland Ikiiut, another nearly to 
Darnstnple, another towiu’ds Exeter, and a fourth iioarly 
to Dartmouth. Exmoor is a tract of higli land, having 
its greatest elevation towards the north. It is composed 
of rocks of the transition class, and Is chiefly included in 
Somersetshire, but extends into tho noith and north-east 
parts of Devonshire. Rlackdown, the third elevated tract, 
li<*s in the eastern part of the county, and sends oil’several 
minor ridgos of hills. 

Tho rivers of Devtuisliirc are numerous, and some of 
them important. The Exo reuelies the border of Devon- 
.shire about 18 or 19 miles from its sourei*; it passes 
through Tiverton, Exeter, and 7'opHlium, and receives the 
rivers Rarlc, Ilatbain, Lunian, Culm, Dart, Creody, Yco, 
nnd Clist; it is a tidal river to Topsham. Tlio 'lonidge 
rises on the border of Devonshire nnd Cornwall, near iJic 
liead of the Tamar, and flows near Tutford, Drndford Mill, 
ISJieepwash, Torringlon, and Dideford, to the pmctlon with 
the 'J’aw at Applcdore; it receives the \\'ahlon and the 
Okement. The Taw riae.s in Dartmoor, and flows past 
Rrushwood to the bay at Barnstaple, recoiring in its course 
the Little l)art and tho Mule. Tho Daii also rises in 
Dartmoor; it consists of two streams, tlio East nnd West- 
Dart, which unite betwtsen Ashburton and Tavistock, and 
pass by Totness to Dailinouth. Tho Teign rises near tho 
head of tho Dart, and flows by Dunsford, Gliudlcigh, niul 
Newton Rushcl to Tolgnmoutlu The less important rivers 
are the Otter, Axe, Yart, Aune, Erinc, Y'calm, Plyni, Deer, 
Carey, Lyd, Tavey, I.ew Water, Thistle Brook, Wallcomb, 
Lynn, and Sid. The Tamar bclongH more to Cornwall. 

There ore several canals in Devonsliire, and it is also 
well supplied with railuray accommodation by tho North 
and South Devon, Bristol and Exeter, nnd South-western 
lines. There are also afew railways for mineral traffic only. 

Geological Strui^ure.-^A. few spots occur in the eastern 
portion of the county and along the coast l»etwceu Sid- 
muuth and tho border of Dorsetshire, wJiieh are occupied 
by outlying jKirtions of tho chalk formation, The green¬ 


sand formation presents on the confines of Dorset and 
Devon many outlying musses forming considerable hills. 
To this formation l)clong tho flat-topped hills of Black- 
down, and many of tho ranges of hills springing from tlmt 
Centre; these greenhoud bcighU'iiro for the must part un- 
rerlulmed heaths. Eastward of Blackdown the gicetisaud 
rests upon Ihis. On the western and southern sides of 
Blackdown tlie gi’ccnsond overlies all the oolitic formations, 
and rests immediately upon the red nmrl, which, w ith tlio 
accompunying sandstone and conglonievate, runstitutlng 
the formation designated the New Red Sandstone, ocenpies 
tho tract from the Blackdown Hills westward to tbo 
valley of tho Lomau and the Ex^. The red mail comes 
to the surface in n few other spots. 

Tbo district occupied by the various formatiiuis enu- 
lueiatc'd above is small coiiqmred with that w'Llch consists 
of tlie rocks of the tranKitiun class. 1'hese omipy all tlio 
county northward and wc.stward of the Now Red Saiiilstone, 
c'xccpt tho primitive district of Dartmoor. These transi¬ 
tion rocks consist of an argillaceous slate, wbUli in somo 
parts riscH to a height of 1800 feet. The undulating 
surface of tho countiy may be partlj ascribed to the i»ro- 
dominance of thi^ rock. It is (junnied fur rooflng-slntcs, 
and is metalliferous, ailbrding iroustone, tin, copper, and 
lead. A few lead and copper niiues are wi-ougbt in Ntu th 
]>evon; the lead is combined with silver. The greenstone 
occurs in various parts of the slate district on tlie uortlirrii 
nnd w’cstern sides of Dartmoor; and detached portions of 
ainygdaloidal- .trap, observed in many situations louud 
Dartmoor, inn^ probably be referred to this formation. 
Somo ports of the transition district contain imperfect 
coal, or lignite, called Rovey coal. 

Granite forms the mass of Dartmoor. NumiToiis rifted 
nicks, called torsy arc scattered over the surface of lliis moor. 
The Dartmoor granite is quarried and cxpf*rted to a con¬ 
siderable extent, especially to J.ondoii. It is metalliferous. 

Clinuiit .—The climate of Devonshire is humid and 
equable—cool in summer and mild in winter. The great 
mildiioss of the south coast in winter has made it much 
resorted to by invalids, especially those in consumplion. 
Here myiilcs flourish in the open air, and with a little care 
tho orange and lemon. Light misty rains, known as tho 

Devonsliire drizzle,” are, how'evi:r, very frequent, and 
there are somctiines very Jicavy gales. On tlie north coiLst 
the wimls arc very keen, and the climate is geiierully 
eoJdor. The moorland country about Dartmoor is al.so 
cold and very bleak, but healthy. 

Soil and Agriculture ,—The lower hills, winch occupy 
so large a part of tho surface uf the county, an* covered 
with grass; the higher, with moor and rock. The county 
contains along its numerous rivers many fertilo mcii- 
dowM. The soil consists of tho substance of tbo rocks 
of wliieli the hills 01*0 composed—namely, granite, pay- 
wackc, red sandstone, slate, tuid marble. Tho decom¬ 
posed slate gives tho argillaceous part, whieli binds tho 
silieious and calcareous sand prodnciMl from the other rocks. 
The waters have mixed tbese substauccs in every propor¬ 
tion ; but the best and most fertile soils are composed of a 
mixture in tlie proportions which fonn a good sound loam, 
very favourable to the growth of wheat and jiotatoes. A 
grout part of North Devon is of more than average fertility, 
and puitions of tho southern part are highly productive. 
In fact, tho valo of Exeter, comprising from 120,000 to 
130,000 acres, is one of the richest in tlie kingdom. The 
district culled tho South Hams, extending from Torbay 
round to Plymouth Sound, is frequently cJillcd the “gar¬ 
den of Devonshire,” os Devonshire itself has been called tho 
“garden of ICiigland,” and is finely diversified and very 
productive. The improvements in tlie cultivation of arable 
laud which were rapidly introduced into other counties 
were not for some time so favourably received in Devon¬ 
shire ; but marked progress has been made within tho lost 
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few years, and fanning is now very good, particular atlen- 
tion being paid to the special charactcnbtioa of soil and 
clunnto. Grazing and dairy forming occupy most of tlie 
farmers* attention; and very nearly lialf tlie land in culti^ 
vation is in grass, cither Us pcimaiient pasture or ortiGcial 
grasses under rotation. CoiislderabJe wastes and heaths 
Imvc been gi'odually brought into cultivation; and although 
many of these still remain, and there are extensive niours 
and bogs scarcely susceptible of improvement, the quantity 
of land Trliich is productive of gross aud corn is very con- 
biderable for so liilly a country. 

According to the ofliciul agricultural statistics published 
in 1880 there were year 1,190,000 acres under 

cultivation. Of these 260,000 were devoted to corn crops, 
140,000 to green crops, 200,000 to clover and grasses | 
under rotation, and 581),000 to pcrraoiiciit posture. The 
number of cattle in the county was 260,000, and of sbe<^p 
JI70,000. lilany oxen tin* reared and umiually exported 
front all parts of Devonshire, but chiefly frotn the north. 
The cows of the pure North Devon stock are chiefly kept 
for bn'oding purposes; for the dairy Uiey arc improved by u 
cross with a shorthoiVi. The sheep fed on the bills and 
wastes of tins comity are of a peculiar breed, with iliie wool 
and excellent flesh. The Exmoor blicrp arc extremely 
hardy, and well adapted to cold bleak inounlufns. The 
pasture on Dartmoor Eorest is very good, and the rot is 
nliiiost unknown there. Tiic race of pigs in Devonshire is 
very good generally; and in some districts, where care has 
been token to select the best animals and c^s the breeds 
with judgment, as fine hogs are fattened any part of 
the country, JIany good hovi.es aro bred, and the Imrdy 
little Kxmour pony is In general request in all parts of 
England. 

The farm buildings in Devonshire are frequency incon¬ 
veniently Mluated with respect to the farm. Tliu object 
seems to have bi'cn to choose a sheltered spot, witliout 
regard to the situation of the land attached. The uverngt; 
sue of the hums is from 50 to 260 acres. The latter is 
considered a large one. There are in Devoushire numy 
more small proprietors and lcss(*rs for ninety-nine yctors 
than ill most other parts of Great Britain. Tlay are mostly 
frugal and iuduslriuus, and if they do not suinctimes cul¬ 
tivate their laud in the most approved manner, they at 
least generally contrive to live comfortably. This is chiefly 
owing to the rcaiing of cattle, which requires constant 
ncteiitlon and the eye of the master much more than Iho | 
cultivation of the soil, and in which small occupiers arc 
generally more buccessful than large farmers. 

'riie production of hotter is an object of very special 
attention on the )>ait of tlic Devonshire farmer, and his 
dairy management is justly celebrated. The Devonshire 
“ clouted” or “clotted” cream is a well-known delicacy, and 
large quantities of it, as well as of butter, arc scut to the 
London aud other markets. The “ clouted** cream is mmlc 
by heating tho milk on the hearth, or by means of a stove, to 
u degree a little ])clow the boiling-point, when the clouted 
cream rises to the lop like a thick scum, and is taken off 
when cooled. This cream, by merely being stirred briskly 
with the hand or a stick.is converted into butler. Tho bulbar 
thus produced is, however, inferior to that made from cream 
which has risen slowly and spontaneonsly. 

Tho chief beverago of tho Devonshire people is cider, 
which is here superior to that of any other county in Eng¬ 
land. Tho soil on the slopes of the hills is peculiai ly adapted 
to tho growth of fniit trees, especially on a loose rocky 
bottom, where iho routs may insinuato themselves and find 
moisture at all times. Orchards give 10 to 15 liogsheads 
of cider per ac.re. Very large quantities of potatoes are 
also raised in the connty—both for home consnm]>tion ami 
to supply distant maikuts. Mackerel, herrings, and sprats 
are caught along tho coast, and salmon in some of tho 
livers. Tho electric ecd is found in some of the estuaries. 


Devonshire contains some mines of copper, tin, lead^ 
zinc, mid iron—the first-named being by far the most im¬ 
portant, and yielding ore to the value of £15U,0U0 per 
annum. Tho county has also sumo extensive quarries—the 
Dartmoor granite c8|>ociid1y being in great request on ac¬ 
count of its durability. Tho b^ntifully-gruincd Devon- 
bliiro marbles are also much used. Slate is found in tho 
north-west of the county, and there aro large quarries of 
sandstone and limustono lor building purposes in various 
parts. Rotters’ day is also forwarded to tho pottery dis¬ 
tricts. The manufactures are unimportant—tho chief buing 
that of lacc in the cottages in and around Honiton, small 
quantities of gloves, serges, and woollen cloths, and ship 
and boat building at the several ports and fishing villages. 

Devonshire was formerly no doubt well wooded, and in 
some places there arc still flue trees; but tho progi'esa of 
cultivation has greatly dimiiushed tho timber, and except 
in sheltered situations trues do not thrive aud acquire so 
great a sizo os they seem to have done when they sliultiTcd 
olio unotlici. Coppice wood, however, is ]>iont)ful, most of 
tho steep sides of hills towards the banks of the rivers 
buing covered with this growth, which adds considerably to 
the beauty of tho valleys. The wood grown in Devonshire 
is chiefly oak, but licixh, ash, and alder aro also found. 

DivisioM^ Towna^ ifc* — Diwonshire is divided into 
Ihirty-three liundi'eds. it is in the diocese of Exeter, and 
forms three archdeaconries. It is in the western circuit. 
The assizes uiid quarU’r-sussiuuK arc held at Exeter. For 
jmrliamcntary purposes the county w'us divided by the 
Ih'fonn Acts of 18G7-G8 into north, east, and south divi¬ 
sions, each returning two members; in addition to wliieh 
Barnstaple, Dcvoiiport, Exeter, riyniouth, and Tiverton 
returned two members each, and Tavistock one; total, 
Euveuteen. By the Redistribution of Seals Act of 1885 the 
county was divided into eight single-member constituencies, 

I aud Buriistaple, Tavistock, aud Tiverton wero merged hi thu 
county; Exeter was deprived of one member, riyiiumth 
and Devunport remained unaltered, making tiio tulal iiuin- 
bur for tho county thirteen instead of sevcnteeii. 

Jliatory and Autiquitiea.'^TliQ earliest ascertained in- 
Imhitanls of this county wore tlie Dainnouii. After Iho 
Komnu conquest Devonshire was included in the provinco 
of Britriimia Piima, but nothing authentic is known of tho 
details of the conquest. Many of the miclcnt remains are 
attributed to times anterior to the conquest, such as the 
circular stone inclusurcs at Grimpspound and Bratton 
Fieming, the sepulchral stones at Moddock's Down, the 
cruinlech at Drew’s Teignton, und barrows or tumnli at 
llaldon and ot her places. An ancient British road traversed 
tho comity from east to west, forming the continnatiou of 
the Ikeniuld Way. Tlic Uoinans had stations or canijis at 
Exeter, Totness, Tamertun Foliot, and two or tJin’i* others 
whose sites are not now well known. The Roman outi- 
(piitios found in the county have not been imuierous. 

In the Saxon invasion tliis county became the scene of 
contest. Cyncgils, king of the West Saxons, is saidbj. llio 
Saxon Chronicle to hare beaten the Britons at Beaindune, 
supposed to have been Bumptnn, a.d. C14. Tho pressuro 
of the West Saxons gradually constrained tho Britons to- 
retire westward. Dovousbire was for a long period debat- 
.iblc ground, and in great part (Kicuplcd by the Suxons; 
but there is reason to think that it was not until thu reign 
of Athclstan, who is said to have defeated Howell, king of 
Cornwall, near Exeter, a.t>. 92fi, that tho Britons wore 
llnally compelled to retire beyond the 'Jnnmi*. During 
many of the contests between tho Danes and Suxons, tho 
Britons aided the former in Devonshire. In the tenth 
century, when the county w as nuniiiially under thu Saxons, 
the Danes made many predatory iiicnrsions. 

When William the Conqueror invaded England, his second 
campaign was in the west. Exeter yielded on his approach; 
but there were many subsequent contests between his 
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(Icsccndants and the Anglo-Saxon inlmbitanls. Tbc coasts 
wen* occasionally ravaged by the Iiish, and tlie French 
made a few attacks on the seaport towns; but for many 
c^ntuiics the county was mnikcd by few political events of 
importance. Of the inedifcvol buildings of Devonshire, 
there arc existing remains of tho costlcH of Exeter, Plymp- 
ton, Oakhninptun, Tiverton, llerry Ponacroy, Compton, 
Afton, Gidicy, Ilemyock, Dartmouth, Kingswear, and 
J.idford; the old horoiiial mansions of Dartmonth and 
Bradley; and ecclesiastical and monastic establishments 
at Tavistock, Buckluiid, Buckfaatleigh, Dunkeswell, Forcl» 
Newnnham, Hartlnnd, Tor Abbey, Plyiiipton l*riory, and 
£)t. Nicholas’ Priory, at Exeter. 

In the great civil w'ar of Charles I. the county seems 
generally to have embraced tliu cause of the Pai-iiumenf. 
Plymouth was seized by tlie townsmen during tho ubsenco 
of the governor appointed by tho king, and the Earl of 
JCuthcn was sexjn after manic governor. Exeter was the 
headquarters of the Earl of Stamford, the parliamentary 
general. Many sieges and battles took place l)ctwecn 1043 
and 1G44, must of which were, favonrublo to the parlia¬ 
mentarians. In 1G88 the Prince of Orange, landed at Tor 
Bay in this county. The folk lore of Devonsbiro is 
peculiarly rich, and in thu rural districts tho holief in 
witchcraft under various forms is very widiisprcad, while it 
is by no means unknown in the towns. 

BKW is tlie moisture in the air which is deposited in 
the form of minute globules on lK)dios near the Kurfacc of 
tho earth. Aristotle (“Jdetcor.'’ Jib. i. cap. x.) supposed 
that (lew is a speck's of ruin lomied in tho lower atmo¬ 
sphere, in consecjueiice of tin; moisture which has been 
carried up during tho day by ov.iporatioii being eondciibod 
in drops by tho cold of the night. 

But the e^iubc of tlie fnnnation of dew was proved, by 
the celrsbratofl exjieriiiients and reasoning of Dr. William 
Cluirlos Wells, an Aiiierienn physiedau who settled in Eng¬ 
land, to bo in the nidiuiion h‘om various bodies, by night, 
of the iicat communicated by tlu^ sun during the diay. In 
consequence of this radiation tho temperature of the bodies 
is lowered, and tlie vapours which the air held in solution 
are condensed in drujis on the surface of those bodies. If 
tho cold is very great thu dew-drojis arc congealed, and 
hoar-frost is formed. Dr. Wells’ famoTis “Essay on Dew” 
was jmblished in 1814. 

It is remarked by Aristotle (“ blcteor.” lib. i., “ Do 
Mnndu,” cap. iii.) ami by other writers that dew appears 
only on c^m and scronn nights; and the observation is in 
general well founded, since clouds restore to tlie earth all 
or a great part of the heat which may have radiated from 
it; even a single cloud near the zenitli (see Plate 1. tig. 1) 
will sensibly raise tho mercury in a delicate thermometer, 
and on its disappearauco the fall of the mercury will show 
immediately that the earth has recovered its radiating 
power. It must be observed, however, that Dr. Wells 
frequently found a small quantity of dew ou the gross on 
cloudy nights when there was no wind, and also on windy 
nights when tho sky was clear; but he stales that he never 
oaw dew on nights W'bich were both cloudy and windy. 

The r.adiation from tho earth is checked by placing 
above tho ground, or the radiating surface, a cambric hand¬ 
kerchief (see Plato I. fig. 2) or a piece of open wirowork 
(fig. 8), and thus the chill whicli would cause the 
formation of dew is diminished. That tho tctn])erature 
of the atmosphere near the surface of the ground is pre¬ 
vented by such means from becoming so low as it 
Vonld otherwise be, is a fact well known to gardcn(irs, who 
constantly protect tender plants from the efibets of tho 
night air by covering tlnun with mats. 

Whatever diminishes the view of the sky, as seen from 
the exposed body, occasions the quantity of dew which 
is formed upon it to be less than if the exposure to 
ihe sky had been complete. Two parcels of wool, each 


weighing 10 grains, wore fixed, one on the middle of 
tho upper surface of a board an inch thick, and tho 
other on the middle of the under side—the two parcels 
being equally exposed to the action of tlie air. On weighing 
tlie two portions, it was always liound that tho upper por¬ 
tion bad acquired most dew, the greatest difierence being 
20 grains to 4 grains. The astronomer is often annoyed 
by the formation of dew ou his teh^oopn on a clear night. 
Tliis is slopped by checking the rmliution of the glass by 
hurrounding the end of the telescope wdth a tube of paste¬ 
board, &c. In fig. 4 is such a tube, protecting a surfnee 
V i>, which only radiates to tho small surface of the sky 
above the space a n instead of to^tlic entire sky. So also 
proteelioii from radial Ion upwards lessens dew, as in the 
case of a tree where radiation in the direction of tlie horizon 
alone is possible (fig. 8); here A c being wider than b i» 
will allow greater radiation to the sky, and consequently 
will permit more dew to fall. » 

Dew forms in very difterciit quantities on different sub- 
stunces under the same. circumstanccH: thus on metuls it 
is sparingly deposited ; on glass it forms nbundanlly, as it 
does also on straw, grass, cloth, pap.T, and other similar 
snhhtnuecs. Now us the metals x^iato heat impcrfertly, 
and the other bodies which have b(*eii mentioned do so in a 
much gn'ater degree, they become consequently colder than 
the metals, and hence condense more vapour into dew. 
Animal substances are among those which acqniro dew in 
the greatest quantity; among these I>r. Weils found tlmt 
swans'-down^^hibited the greatest degree of cold in gencml. 

To the. greaU** or less qiiuutity of moisture in the alino- 
spbere at tlie time of the action of the immediate cause of 
dew, Dr. Wells referred several facts respecting its copious¬ 
ness: thus, it is more abuiuhint shortly after rain than 
during a long sc.'ison of dry weather. It is commonly more 
pk-iitiful in spring and autumn than in summer, the 
reason being that a greater difference is generally found 
between the tcmp(?mturcB of the day and the night in tlx* 
former seasons of the year than in the latter. Dew is 
always very copious on tliose clear and calm nights which 
are followed by misty or foggy mornings, the turbidness of 
the air in tho morning show ing that it must have contained 
during the night n cousidcrablo quantity of moistura 

Up to a recent period tbo theory of Dr. Wells was accepted 
as a satisfactory and sufficient account of tho formation of 
dew and hoar frost, but in 188C Mr. Aitken communicated 
to the Itoyal Society of Edinburgh the result of a series of 
experiments, which he claimed tended to reverse thu view 
adopted by Dr. Wells as to the proportion of dew contribated 
by the air and the ground. According to Dr. Wells tlie 
amount of dew derived from tbo ground forms a very small 
proportion of the whole, by far the greater amount being 
derived from tlie air. Mr. Aitkon, on the other hand, nuiin- 
taius that his experiments have proved that the ground is 
the main source of the phenomena, and that tbo moisture 
in the air plays only a subsidiary part. He considers that 
muislme is coustantly being given off by the eartb, and that 
dew rejircscnts this moisture trapped and condensed on the 
exposed and cooled surfaces of grass and other bodies. 

The remainder of tho illnstrations of this interesting 
subject shown in tho Plates are as followsFig. 6 shows 
two metal plates: m n protected by tall grass bnt lying on 
tbo ground, o r radiating to tiio full sky but raised from 
tbe ground. Hero mn will be so chilled by tho ground 
that in spite of its shelter it will become dewy: o v will be 
comparatively dewloss. Fig. 7 shows a profile, and fig. 8 
a view, at tho point k, of tbe profile. A b, an exposed 
plateau, will bo covered with dew, the slope is c much le^s 
so, tlic sheltered level c d loss still, tbe slope i> b very 
slightly, K hardly at all. h, a point prot^ted by the 
hedges f g, and radiating therefore only to a small seg- 
incnt of sky, will have but litUe dew. If a sphere of 
glass (fig. 9) be suspended a little above tbo ground it will 
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(vresent, after a clear calm night, the heautifal appearance 
shown in the l^latc. Large drupu will be funnd on tbo 
exposed summit, smaller drops lower in tho curve, and so 
down to a dclioate mist wliieli surrounds tho equator of 
the sphere, the lower hemisphere being dry. A shce)) 
0 ig. 10) will show very clearly a line of division hetweeii 
W(}t and dry along the plaint A n c. A crumpled paper 
will present tho exquisite graduation in size of tho dew- 
drops shown in fig. 11; and a de^ l>eetlc will charm with 
tho varied dcoomtion of fig. 12. Therefore, In Dr. Well’s 
experiments (which were made with wool, so that the dow 
was not onlf collected but absorbed) givat earn was necos- 
sary, since a hall of wool (fig. 111) only acted as the sphere 
(fig. 11) had done, whereas a packet of wool (tig. 14) was j 
vered thickly all over^ts surface under jiropcr conditions 
rigs, 15 to 1$) show accurately the gradual accumulation of 
dew, ending in the fonnaliou of large drops, on Hat pieces 
of glass. Figs. 20 and 21 ore interesting ]is exemplifying 
jiiore clearly the ph(‘iiomenoii shown in figs. 1L and 12. 
Tig. 20 is a simple w'atch-ghiss, wliich will get first bedewed 
round the rim, and later on bedewed with a ring of finer 
droplets within the first, the middle remaining dry. Fig. 
21 is u similar glas^J resting n]>on a metal rim shown hi 
section at Alt, m. The jnctul yields warintli enough 
to keep tho outer rim of tho glass from Binking to tho 
dow point of tcmporatiu’c, and the first uiid later dews 
follow lus shown. So fig. 22 show's a tvell-kiiown effect 
of dew on scifW’s in a gale. TJiu screws draw warmth 
from the wood, and they and flie.ir vicinity an; bedewed 
but slightly, ultliongh great ilrops stand over the rest 
of the gate. Fig. 211 is somewhat sir ?lar, wlnre the 
words “I.ord IWon,” written in metallic* letievs fastened 
on wood, present tl»c apjicarauee depicted, after a dewy 
night. But if tins metallic substance is partly hacked 
by uood and partly nut, a most extraordinary effect en¬ 
sues. Take u St, Andrew's cniss of wood (fig. 21) and 
cover it with a square of gilt paper, firmly fixed over tlie 
ci*oss; the part in contact with the wood will remain dry, 
and the rest will be covered with dew. The dew will 
oolleot at first as in fig. 51, but its final appeamnccs for 
hackings of various wooden designs will Is: us in ilie series 
21 to aO. Fig. 21 is tho square of gilt jiaper, with the 
wooden St. Andrew’.s cross beneath. Fig, 25 is a hke 
s(jiiare with four wcxiden triangles bfdnnd, tearing a St. 
Andrew’s cross unbacked; and ho with tlie rest. Figs. 
52, SB, endeavour to depict oiii* of the fairest sights of a 
fine spring morning, tlic dow on a spider's web ; and figs. 
51,36, tlic well-known morning appearjuiee of llm window 
panes without a blind when the: warm inoi.st air of the bed¬ 
room has bedewed the cold glas.*?, obilled by the “ nipping 
.and eager air” without. If, however, the blind he drawn, 
the dew will Ih! very irregular, as in figs. 50, 57. Dew 
is, moreover, not unfroquently deiKisited from without 
when ill cold rooms tlie wind()w-glnss falls to a eonsidcr- 
ably lower temperature than the outer air. If, Iiowcver, 
a muslin bliud be across the window, the appesiranee is us 
shown in fig. 58, Finally, a cracked pane always gives the 
result depicted in fig. 39. [See also IloAli Fmost.] The 
subject of the loss of lieat from the earth’s surface by radi¬ 
ation has been farther investigated by Professor Tyndall, 
who has been led to conclude that not only is this pnicess 
chocked by the visible clonds, but that it is powerfully 
affected by the presence of iiwiniblf, vapour of water in 
Ibo atmosphere. It h.is indeed Iteen estimated tlmt but 
for the presence of about 1 per cent, of this v.ipour in our 
atmosphere the loss of heat would be so great as to render 
any form of life as impossible on the earth as on the moon. 

DlSW^raRB.Y» a kind of Bramhlk, the Jtuhus v(vsla» 
of hotaniste, so named because its black shining fruit is 
covered over by a fine w.axy white secretion v«‘srTnbliug 
dcw’. It forms the type of om: r»f the seetiiJis of the 
European genus Rubus. 

VOL. IV. 


DX JOHNp was horn at Port, in tbo province 

of Holland, in September, 1625. Uis father was a member 
of tbo states ” of Holland, and an oppiment of the house 
of Orange. John do Witt, who inherited bis father’s prin¬ 
ciples, WAS made in 1662 grand pensionary of Holland. 
Ilis office gavo him great influence over the deliberations 
of the states-general, whicli he exercised to prevent in 
future that union of the offices of stadtholder, captain- 
general, and high admiral in one and tlio some person, 
which hod renden'd tlu: priiusM of the honso of Orange 
almost equal to sovereigns. During tho minority of William 
Henry, the young prince of Orange, who afterwords became 
our William Ill., the office of stadtholder was considered 
as abolished, and the states-geiicral exintsised the supromc 
authority; DeWitt was the soul of their dcliburatiuns, and 
he managed the foreign relations of the country with great 
ability. He negotiated the peace with Cromwell in 1654, 
by a secret article of which it was agreed tliat no member 
of the house of Oniiigc should bo made stadtholder or' 
high admiral. After the restoration of Choi'les 11. Dc Witt, 
dreading the faniily connection belw<>cn him and young 
William, sought tho alliance of Franco in 1664. (Tho 
mother of William of Orange was Mary of England, sister 
of our Charles II. and James IT.) A war broke out between 
England nnd the United ProvinccB, during which a fleet 
under Do Uuyter entered tho Thames and burnt some of 
the English shipping in the Medway. This was followed 
by the peace of J3reda, July, 1667. The invasion of tho 
htutes, however, in 1672, by Louis XIV.. when tho French 
army took posMSsion of Utri'cht, made Dc Witt extremely 
unpiipular, ns lie was accused of not having taken suffi¬ 
cient prec.aiitions .against the French. William of Orange, 
then twenty-two yciirs of age, was called to the command 
of the forces Ixitb by land and sea. Conielius de Witt, 
John’s brother, was accused of having plotted against 
tlic life of William of Orange, was thrown into prison 
at the Hague, tortored, ami ultimately sentenced to 
banii<limcnt. Uis brother John resigned his office, and 
went to the Hague in his c.arriage to receive liis brother as 
lie c.imc out of prison. A popular tumult ensued, the 
furious mob forced its way into the prison, and murdered 
both brothers with circumstances of the greatest atrocity, 
on the 22nd of Angnst, 1672. Macaulay finely says (con¬ 
necting William’s attitude then with that .after the massucre 
of Glencoe), “ De W’itt was torn in pieces before the gate 
of the palace of tbc statcs-gcncrsil at the Hague. Tho 
Frince of Oronge bad n<i sliarc in tlu: guilt of tbc murder, 
but as on another lamentable occasion, twenty years 
later, extended to crimes pc*rpctrated in his cause an in- 
dulgenec wbicli has left a stain on his glory." (“Jii.story 
of England," clia]). ii.) 

DEWSBURY, a market-town, and municipal and par¬ 
liamentary borough of I'higland, in the county of York, and 
35 miles S.W. from York city, is situated on tlie N. bank of 
the C.aldcr. It has by flic Aire .'ind t’alder Canal exten¬ 
sive water cummuuicatioii, while its position on the North¬ 
western Railway, by which it is 21 Cj miles from London, 
connects it with an imjairtant commercial district. There 
are coal-mines in the neighbourhood, and the town has 
large esfahlisbnuails fur tlie manufacture of blankets, 
woollen cloths, carpets, worsted yam, slioddy and druggets, 
iron-founding, &c. It contains a court-house, a cloth 
hall, a }mrish church, rebuilt in 1767, and again in 1823, 
so tliat it now possesses few relics of tlie original early 
English structure, and si’vcral places of worship for dis¬ 
senters. Two markets arc held weekly. By tho Refo’*yi 
Act of 1867 Duwhbiuy wius formed into a parliamentary 
borough retuniing one member. J’opiilation within the 
municipal boundaries, 29,637. Tbo parliamentary limits 
iucludu the townyhipB of Dewsbury, B.atlcy, nnd Soothill, 
uith a total population in 1884 of 69,566; the number 
} of eb ctris in 1881 Uas 10,‘!(i0. 
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DcwKlmrv is hilorcRtin" from its nnciciit history, as 
hi'Iii;' the spot whero I'uuliuus, lirst arcbbislinp of York, 
lirst ]>r(‘:ichu(l to the houthen, and aflerwaids baptised 
them iu the CaldtT. On tluM account it was that J>owh- 
i>ury C/iiuroIi was, :md still is, looked u|Mm as the mother 
clinrrh uf an immense croJcsIahtical district, incJurlin" even 
]Juddersfir-1d, which owns allepanct' and pays an annual 
tribute to it. It is said indeed that the )>nris]i foimiTly 
oceu])ieil an area of dOO square miles. At Klikiees, in 
this parish, lJuhin Hood is buried. The n.ame Hewshiiry is \ 
supjMjsed to be derived from />wt, a tulclary deity of 
the Uil;;aiite,s. 'J'he muniuijiality consists (>f six aldermen, 
iucliidin;; tin; mayor, and ei^lileeu <'onncillor.s. 

DEX'TRIN (0] olIjoOi,,). This substance, known ns 
TSrilish pnn, is nn isomeric modifnuiLion <jr starch. It may 
he y»r<'paied liy lioiliii" eoiumon starch in very dilute snl- 
phurii* acid or hydroehloric :i<!id, or by the acti»m <if ! 
diastase, or by ;4CJilly masting starch at .a temperature not ! 
exeeedim; 160'^ O. (^20^ Fahr.) ()u the largi* scale f«ir Ihi* ! 
in'ejmrnlion of Hritish gum the latter melhud is ado]>led. 
The ihst method Is that usually employed in hu'ueiiesand 
glncohO faetories, where the end in ^iew is tlie pv(*]jara- 
tion of glucose sugar, into whl< h the wJmle i»l tin; dextiiu 
is uUinmtely converted. iJextrin deiises its name tr(»ni . 
turning the plane of a ]Hdanr,e<| rny of light to the light. Jt I 
ditlevH from stareli in Its suliihilitv in water, and in not ' 
being eolouied biuo hy iodine. It is an nncrxstallizalde, ' 
translneent substance, resi'inbling gum nrahie, whiidi it le- . 
plae.es 111 many applications. Jt is the adhesue u.sed for | 
piistnge stamps, and is als«> employed in si/.ing jiaper, and , 
blillening and ghulng fabrie.s in calico prliiling, and in 
surgical haudnges. i 

PHAK-TRIX. See Huti.a. 

DHAL is the general name in India for a in<‘ss of 
pulse, Kucli ns pi'use, lagans, lentils, icc., xvhieli foim, u.s is 
well kiuavn, the most highly nitrogenous vegelalde fiK-d. 

DHAMBXAPA1>A. 'J'he. I’itak.is, forming tlie Canon 
of the southern Buddhist.s, are divided into tliiec great pov- ' 
lions—discipline for the clergy, homilies for the laity, and | 
meta]»hysic.s. The Dhoiniiiapada is a very fairujus treatise, , 
forming part of Iho homilies, ami has been known t(» us 
fnnii the J'lili text shice 1855 by the exeelliuit J-atin trails- | 
lationof Dr. Fausholl published then, while iu 1880 JVofessor j 
Jinx Muller reaelied it in his su|K>rb series of Kiiglish ; 
translations of the “ Saered Hooks of tlie J-iast.” Mr. j 
Hears supposed “Chinese Dhamniapada” (_T-ondon, lK7K, j 
Vniglish trans.) proved on examination to be luori' a com- i 
inentary than a text, and in nowise served to elneidale 
iLo l*aii scriptures; but in 18K.'» Mr. Ilockliill complited 
a long and dinicuU task, and jmblislied bis line Knglish | 
translation of the Tibetan J)Lanim.'ipnda. 'J'he Thidrlhi.'-ts 
iiort!) of llic ilimalayas are ns sixteen to one of those 
in the south; and the “ Udanavarga*’(a Sanskrit name, 
meaning Chapters of Verses, adopted in Tih« l as the title 
of the Dhaiimutpada) is a truiislutiun into Tihct,an of the 
I)lmmmapa(la, pnibubly mado in llic ninth century of our 
era, and so bkilfully done that lud a trace of Indian idiom 
remains wliercby to find its source. It seems pnjbahlo to 
^Ir. Itoekhill that the original of the Tibetan translation 
was a Sanskrit version of the first century. 

The now* (TilMslun) Dhuumiapada hiw nearly 1000 verses, 
and of these tinite a tliird are idiuilical with the Tali >er- 
sion. It is Ihereforc of incstinmble value in cheeking the 
teachings of Gautama (Uuddha), which we know hi bo 
iuijK-rfeetly rendered in the Tali canon. 

Mt w'as Gautama’s custom to close his discourses or 
milrKg with a stanza containing the pitli of the leaching 
just gixeu; and these stanzas the hearers could readily 
loam and n^lalii, and with them tlm teucliiiig they oni- 
hodlcd. 'J'he Dhamtimpada (and also the Udanavarga 
version) is a collection of these reMnn(^s or motloe.s. 

It is now quite certain lhal Gautama sought diTiverancc 


from snOi^niig rather tlian deliverance from sin, though 
the iirst >vns of eoursc only to he reache<l through the last. 
Kin'una, in the 'I'ibctan Dliuinmapada, is the “ condition iit 
which sorrow iiiis been left behind.” Only occasiunally can 
it be held to in(>aii anniliilntion. 

It is to be hoped tJiat others of ^ic great Tibetan stores 
of the Hnddhisl canon will he translated; for us theio 
ha.s been scarcely any comjnunieation ludweeii the nortluin 
and southern lJuddliists since the third rcntury or 
more tliau twenty-one centuries, the mutual chock upon 
the accuracy of the rcsp<'c{ivo canons is perfect. 

DHOLE is a wild dog found tliroiigliout Imlia and the 
Malay peninsula. It difiers cun.'^idcvahly from the •loinestu'; 
dog in s«)me respects, coining ncaicr tlio jackal. The coat 
ih of a hay or reddish-brtavn colour.* The tail is long, nar¬ 
row, and hush) at the ^•^trennly. 'i’he Jininial is about 
fe«*t in leiiglli, and stands 15 inehes high .at tin* shouldei. 
Jl, lias a icmarkalily bright c>c, .and a keen lively ccjimten- 
ance. 'I'hough very wild and savage, it will not atta<-lc 
peisons unless hist molested, 'ilieso dholes Ii\e almost 
entirely npiui other niiimals, especially deer, wliich they 
Imnt in large pn<’ks. Tlu-y will even pur.sue and o\4TCoino 
a tiger. When once tiiey slait an af.nnal they are said 
never to leaxe it. When eng.‘ig4*d in the chase or on tlie 
.s<*enL tlie dholes do not lion] or bark, hut .'ll times of iniii'li 
<‘.xcileinent in the course they utter a kind of plaiulivo 
xvhiniiig note. In stuue parts of fudia they aie seiui- 
ilcmieslieated, ami used ill j»ig-sliekliig. 

DHYE is ail Tiidiau ])reparation of sour milk, which 
is mhlid to boiled miik that has been alloxxed to eotd, aiut 
xvliieh of comse jjnnses the boiled inillc to euidle. I'lu! 
]na.ss i.s tlien ciairnt'd and liot xxater athlid, and bnltcv 
“comes” iu about nn bom. When the butter lias heetnm' 
iwiicid after a fexv days* k»s‘ping, it is hoik'd with nunn 
dll) n, salt, and betel h-af, and thus tlarilieJ is potted for 
keeping. 'I’hia is the f.iinoiis t/hec or rancid bultir, so 
bekned by tlio llliuln.'i, but, on tlie (dl.er band, so dete.'l- 
able to tlie Kiirojiean ta.str. 

Dl'ABASE i.s the name gixen to a class of rocks 
gi'iierallv iefeiT«'d to tla* basic seiies, and considen'd to be 
iiilemiediale iu I'ryslallino structure between the laxa Joriii, 
Dasai.t, iind the crystallized or granilie form, U.viniKo. 
Kosenbiisch, hcjwever, c^onsideis that diabases are essen- 
ti.ally g.ibhios, and treats ol them a.s foiniing cme I'laiss 
xvith the galdiros. They vary mueJi in eokair, but are 
generally il.nlv, often blae.k. lz>cally they are .sonn'tiuies 
knoxvn as “ blue stones. Typical diaba.M« is essentially a 
triclinie. felsjiar, with angite (or liornhleiide) .and more or 
Icaa magnetite and ilmenite. Iu tcxliue it varii'S from 
granular-erxstalline to cry.stallized ; iioiqdiyritic forms with 
erx pto-eiy .wlalihie b-ise are not lincommon, c.r/. the .so-called 
*• black pc»rj»h}Tie.s.” The felsjiar is generally uligochiS(>. 
In addition to tin; minerals already imiiu'd, diabases Hoine- 
times contain apatite, calcitc, olivine, mica, chlorite (a de¬ 
composition proilnct), ami quartz. According to whether 
the last mineral is absent or present, diabaws are divided 
into (1) dialmse projicr, and (2) quartz diabase. TIio two 
groui>.s dilTer simply iu that tlie second one contains quarts 
and mica, Inith of xvhicli minerals are absent iu the first. 
'J'he principal varieties arc dlabitge-njihauite., a line-gr.ained 
diabase; valc-aphanife^ a diabase containing caleile and 
generally inncli chlorite; varioiUcy a compact greenish- 
gray diabase, full of little globular coneretioiis; and m'hal- 
giein^ a diabasc-tnfi*. Among tlio ]H)rpb)'ritic forms m.ay 
1)0 mentioned uralito porphyry and Labradoiite porphyry. 
l)iabu.ses are frequently Beliislotic; where they arc so they 
generally contain a good deal of chlorite, viridite, and other 
subslanees ari.sing from the alteration of prcviou.sly exist¬ 
ing inincr.'ils. 

'Iho rock is found in several parts of the British isles, 
notably in Cornwall, Dumbartonshire, nc.ar Kdinhurgli, iu 
Kortli Wales, and iu Couiitv Down and Galxv.ax'. 
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DIABS'TES, the i}ischaTn;f; of a pri'tcrnatural quantity 
nf Tirine. It is usually divided into two species, uamcly, 
diahetax insipidus^ when there is disclmrgi*d u preicrnaturul 
quantity of urine wliich is perfectly iuHipid, and diabetes 
mellUus^ when Ihu unusual quantity of urine which is 
voided contaniK a large quantity of sacehiiriuc matter. 

'J‘lic disehavge of a larger quantity of urine than natnral, 
unultorcd in its chemical constitution, may arise from 
numerous causj*s of a temporary nature, and involving no 
serious consequences. Tt is known Huinetimcs ns polyvrh^ 
or polydipsia (Or., cxeess of urine, excess of thirst). The 
term dialKstes is in practice almost entirely restricted to 
that specific dlscnso in which the snerction of urine is 
preternaturally iucrcased, and when It is charged with a 
iargp excess of sugar. * 

In diabetes, proj)erly so called, the urine is generally so 
clear that it appears at first .sight to l»o enlirely without 
colour; hnl, viewed in a certain light, it is seen to lx; 
•slightly tinged with a yellowish-green, or it i.s of a pule straw 
eolour. It Is in(uc or le.ss KW(‘et; and, when ehcinically 
.analyzed, it is ju-cerlained to contain, usually in considts*- 
.'lido qinmlity, a .saccharine matter which i.s exactly of Iho 
nature rd gr.apt* .su^r. Its tidour likewise U j)ecullar; it 
i.s commonly compared to the faint odour of violet.s, or l<i 
that of sweet whey or milk. Its specilic graiity commonly 
varies from I'Otio to 1*U,>2. T1 h5 prinelidi* peculiar to 
healthy urine, is generally very much diminished in 
quantity, though tluj best chemists havo never observed lb 
to 1 k5 altogelluT absent. There is, however, little or no 
iilliie ac'id; it conitnonly enntjuns tin* usual .s.'ilinc ingredi¬ 
ents, l)ut dimiiiLshed in quantity; blood i/X'lf is sometimes, 
lliougli very rarely, found in it; it far more fn^quently 
contains a consldeiviblo portion one ingr»‘dient of the 
Mood, albumen, though the albumen, when it exists in 
Il»e urine, is in the state in which it is found in eliylc 
rather than in blood. Ton pounds of dinbetie, nrijie, at 
tJie avor.ag<* specific gi'avity of I'Odt), yields upwards of a 
pound and a quarter of solid extract. 

The quantity of urine voided in this dli.ca.se is sometimes 
enormous. luslances jire l»y no means uiiconniion in which 
the quantity uinouuts to fr<im 2.5 to lbs. cvciy twenty- 
four liours for weeks or e\i'n months together. Although 
one of the most eoiistanl cunslllutionnl symptoms nttond- 
ant on this disc.xso i.s inordinate thirst, yet the mine daily 
V(»ided almost always exceeds the (pumtity of liquids 
drank, and sometimes the whole of holli solids and liquids. 

This disease ia generally of a ehrouic elnanioter; but it 
Bometimea att.icks in an amite form, the marked syinjdoms 
of tho malady coining on suddenly in a previous state of 
apparent health, and pniving fatal in a few days. Thi.s, 
Jiowcvcr, is very r:irc. It seldom runs its i!our.sc under some 
months, and It sometimes lasts several years. It frc(juently 
disappears for a while, especially under proper treatment, 
.and then recurs after tho lapse of a few months or 
goal's; so that the relief obtained is commonly only leni- 
porar)', the disease re.snmiiig all its severity from ^ jj 
n slight oxpiisnre to its exciting causes, or from any p-; 
eousidci-ablc deviation from Iho proper diet and 
regimen, lienee it is perhaps tho jirevalcnt opinion jj 
among physicians that it is absolutely incurable, g 
All writers on diabetes record its frequent eumjili- 
calion with and tunnination in oonsuniptiou ; niid 
it is rare indeed that the indications of disiNisn in 
tlu' digestive nmeoiis surfaces and in the liver nro 
absent. It may be, in fact, regarded n.s a disease 
coniiucted with a scrofulous condition of tl)CBy.<(tcm. 

An inspection of the organs after death, wliich has 
been made with great earn, dws not throw mnrh 
light oil the seat and nature of diabetes. 

W'hatcver ilouht may be raised about tlic perfect cura¬ 
bility of duihetes, there can be none respecting the derided 
control which n judicions plan of treatment is capable of 


exerting over it.*? progress. There ai*c fow di.seoses in which 
the j)roper rc'gulaiion of the dh*tis of such vital importance. 
Ycgetablo matterH, more especially sweet and acid vege¬ 
tables, and those which contain, in tho greatest proportion, 
the eh'montH of sugar, arc in the highest degree deleterious. 
Animal food should form the main portion of tho diet. It 
need not be taken oftener than twic(5 a day, and, of all 
kinds of animal food, beef-steaks or mutton-chops under¬ 
done and plainly rooked arc the best. The ijuantlty is 
second in hnporiancc only to the quality. The meals 
should not be at greater iiitemils than live or six hours 
apart, and any solid food taken oftener than every three 
hours, howev<T it may for the moment allay painful sensa¬ 
tions, opeialcs unfavour.'ibly on the pv(»grcss of the disoa.se. 
Tho best drinks are distilled wat(‘r, lime-water, and alum- 
whey; but moilcration in tlic use of liqnid.s is as indispens¬ 
able ;is in that of .solids, and unless tlic patient resolntcly 
co-opei'ates with the ]>hysiciau in ronlrolling bis inordinate 
dchiro for food and drink, no plan of tresilmcnt that can 
h<* dexisi'il will succeed. The bowels should be kept in a 
lax state. The hkin also n;quires ullciition; it is often 
permanently improved, with a proportionate improvement 
in Jill the symiitoins of the disease, by tlic persevering and 
judicious omjih>ynH‘nt of the vapour bath, the hot-air jjath. 
the sulphur bath, the vigorous u.se of the flcsli-brii.sli, nml 
warm lijinncl clothing nlwjiys in immedi.'ito contact with 
its surfact.. As a jiai-t of the n*giinen, regular daily 
vigiu’ou.s i xercise in pure air is of great importance. Medi¬ 
cines may he given to meet pjiillcul.ar s^nnptoms, more 
<*sj)ecially when any tendency to lung disease is noticed. 
Opium is often found of gu jit value. 

Dl'ADElff WAS i»rigin:illy the name for the white fillt‘fc 
worn round tJie liead by Kastern inonarchs, .mid made of 
hilk, linen, or wool. It was a luirrow ribbon, but usuiilly 
grew wider iu tho middle of the forehead. Tho dhidcm of 
Dionysii.s (Ihieebus) wn.s a very fine veil, so that it might, 
when folded U]», bo considived an extremely thin turban. 
'Fho Egyptian kings wore the sacred serpent on their dia¬ 
dems. The Perbian monarclis bound the diadem round the 
tijira, and aUvnvs wore it of blue and white. Diocletian 
introduei'd the diadem iu tlie Uoni.au Empire; his prL*dec«.‘s- 
Bors were nfrjiid of it as a kingly ornament; Oonst/mtinc, 
his successor, hjii»Uu.aljy wore it, and adorned it with jewels 
aiul precious stom*.s. TJie wonl ha.s, by corrnptioii, come to 
he used not unfrequentlyjis almost synonymous with coronet; 
hut its derivation C(»r. diudeo^ I hind around) clearly tihows 
its original and only true bignific.aiuM*. 

DXAG'ONAXit a line drawn from e.onier to comer, often 
confused with diameter. As regards a parallelogram tlie 
tno are tiic same. Butin n |>cntagoii, for iii.sttince, the 
diameter passes from an angle to the midst of the opposite 
side, whereas tho Hoveral diagonals connect the alternate 
singles with each other. 

DIAGONAL SCALE. K()nidi.stant p.aralh'l lines cut 
rrff lines drawn across tiiem Into equal paits. Conbcquently 
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oblique lines of varions lengths dr.awn acniss them, give 
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Tfliious jiro|>(*rtions of thosp lines. But the ecminon dhf:- 
uiml hi'ale is ns follows, nud fucilitutes thn Inyin^ down of 
the hundiTdths of units in a prale of equal parts. A do- 
Rcriptiou of its use will immediately sii'jjjest the principle 
of it to any one slightly aeqnaiuted with geometry, a r. 
is the unit of the m'ule (nsnnlly a quarter of an inch): tlic 
tiingonal scale professes to determine the Imndredtli part of 
this, or the four-lmndredlh of an inch, and may jierhaps, 
with care, he depended on within the two-lmndredth of 
an inch. By taking ofT varions lines, and writing tlicir 
immcrica! designations opposite, we may show the use 
and meaning of the eonstructiun. 


rz5 = l*00 

«e=l*21 

/A = 1*22 

• 

11 

«c= I'Ol 

//'= 1*(J*2 

/1- = 1%'-j2 

(yr=l-37 

0(1=1*11 

ig = 1*12 

ary = 3 *54 

(//e = 1*07 


DIAG'ORAS OF BfSLOS. also cal1(‘(l the At/teUf, 
a Greek poet and pliilosopher who flourished in the liftli 
century n.c. lie nttainod cousulerahleemincnccat Athens, 
and Arislojihanesalhuh's to him in the Clouds ” as a well- 
known charaetef. Ilis contempt of the populju* religion 
brought him into suspieinn, and wlicn niially In; directly 
attacked the Kleiisinian mysteries [see liKMi-znon] he was 
accused of impiety before Die jtnlges. Knowing,as Soerates 
knew, that there was no hojie of aequillal, he lied, 411 
He was condenmi'd to dcalJi, hut was neY<*r captured ; he 
died jieAeeuhly at (/Orliith. 

Diagoras was also the name of a famous Creek athlete, 
winner in all four ‘‘ganies’’— Olympian, rylhlan, Isthmian, 
and Nemean, the first in IGt jt.r. 

DIAGRAM, a mat)iemati(*al figure of any kind, or a 
figure by which a formal, as distinguished from an aetnal, 
representation (or pielnre) of an object is gi\en. Indeed 
even in mathemat ical diagrams this definition holds goixl; 
for how except formally <%'in a line, which has no breadth, 
Ixi shown, or a point, wliich has no size wlintever but })osi- 
tiononly? In onr Thate (Uitcri..vn<»N ok Tin: Bia»i>i>, 
the contrast between a jiletnre and a di.agram is well shown. 

DZ'AL, an insimnnait for determining the hour of the 
day fnmi the shadow of a jioint or line upon a gradnatcfl 
surface. The slmdmv may be that fonned by the light of 
the sun or moon, either direet or reflected. The dial, when 
the sun is used, is ealhxi .a snn-dial; ami when the moon, 
a moon-dial. The latter kind, liowi’ver, as well as those in 
which Gie light is reflected, arc inciely objects of hcien- 
tific curiosity. See Si-N-niAi.. 

Dl'AJLECT (Gr. lUalekton^ from tVa-h t/esthm^ to con¬ 
verse), an appellation given to a Imignage wlien spoken of in 
contradistinction to w»nie other language which it resemhl<‘s 
in its general fixtures, though diileriiig more or less in the 
details. Almost all the languages which weave aequaiiiled 
with may be arranged in dislinet elnshrs »n- families, and 
t lie relationship subsisting between the meinhevs is. j%*nerally 
speaking, pretty obvious. Sometimes the parent language 
from which they are .all descemh'd is still extant, and in 
tfiat ease it is frequently easy to trace the variations in 
orthography, inflection, and isjnjugation from tJic parent 
stock, and to determine tho principles which governed these 
changes. This is the ease witli tho modern languages whieli 
are deiived from the I.utln. The two most widely diffused 
families of languages known to ns .are the Aryan, or Indo- 
< (cmianie, and tlict^cniitic; the former includes the Sanskrit, 
Zend, Anncnlan, Greek Latin, Lithuanian, Slavouian, 
'reutonic, and (Celtic dialects, in which tlie resemblances, 
tliougl) s^imctimes rather distant, an* still more or less ]>er- 
ee^^ble. The Semitic familyc(»nlains tin* Ifehrew, Syriac, 
and Arabic tongues, with others less known to modern 
Orientalists, Wany of these primary dialects are divldi*«l 
into several subdialects; for instance, the ancient Greek 
had at least tim*c distinct subdialects, the Aeolian, Ooriun, 
and Ionian. llialeet is often M'!\ incciTfctly i-sed as 
epiivalent to Pmois. 


DIALSC'TIC (Gr. illahUU'r: ierhnv)y the old name 
for the practical part of logic. The word properly signitios 
“ tlio art of conversation," and its use as a name for the 
art of reasoning seems to have arisen from the fact that Zeno 
the Eleatic, who wjls tho first compiler of a system of logic, 
was also the first writer of dialogues. 

DZ'ALLAGX is a mineral considered by some anthori* 
ties to be siinjily a variety of Aucitk, while others treat 
of it as a distinct species. It is, however, chis(*ly rolato<l 
to rtiigite, both crj'htallograpiiically and chemically. In 
elieinleal comjMisiticin it varies considerably, containing 
from to .'>4 per cent, of silica, *5 to 6 per C4*nt. of 
alumina, 8 t<» 32 ]>cr cent, of protoxide of iron, 13 to 18 
]»er cent, of magiieM;i, and 13 to 22 per ^•<•Ilt. of lime. It 
crystallizes in tlic muiioclinic system, has a liardness of 4, 
and a sjwclfic puvity of about 3*2o. The name diallagi' 
is dei‘iv(*d from the Greek dialfo(/i\ differencii, in ullnsion 
to its two dissimilar cleavages. 'l‘he mineral is a some* 
what important rock constituent, occurring in gabhros and • 
in many serpi'iitines and bteatilic rocks. It is found in 
several p-irts of Cornwall, in the Harz Mountains, near 
Genoa and Florence, and in Piedmont. 

DIAL'LOGITR or RHODOCHRb'ZSlTE, a mineral 
('onsisting. when pure, of m.anganosc carbonate, MiiCO.,, t)r 
MiiOCOg, init a certain ainoimt of the nianganese oxide In 
almost invariably replaced by lime and protoxide of iron. 
It crystallizes in the rhombohedrol system, is generally 
roM-n*d in colour (whence the n.anie rhodoehrojsitc, from 
the Greek words rhodtui^ a rose, nud rfironUy colour), and 
has ,1 liardnesH oj from 3*5 to 4*.">; specific gravity, uhoiil 
3‘5. The name f allogite (which should he spelt dialogite, 
from the Greek dinlnyc, a tiouht) was given to it from 
some uncertainty ns t*> its nature wlien first discovered. 
It is found at Glemlive, in County Clare; .it IfarlV Hill, 
in Warwickshire; also In Saxony, Hungary, the Harz 
Monntiiins, New Jersev, and Nevada. 

DIA1<'YSXS, a chemical metliod introduced by Graljam 
for the reparation of substances by liquid ditliision. Solulde 
substances show great variations in their rates of diflusive 
mobility, and arc divided into two great chisses — tin* 
cr}’stalloidK, like* common sitlt, which diffuse ra)iidly; and 
the colloids, like gel.itine, wliicli diffust; slowly. The* 
dialyser used by Graham consisted of a gutta-percha sieve 
floating on water, the sejitum consisting of a sheet of vege¬ 
table jKirchmeiit or bladder stretelied <iver it. If amixtnre 
of sugar and gum be now poured into the dialvser, in 
fwonly-f<»ur hours most of the sugar will have pns.sf*d 
through the septum without a trace of the gum. 'J'Ik* 
method is mucli used for the separation of these two elassi>s 
of substances, especially in separating poisonous CTTstallim' 
substances from albuminous organic liquids. Tito sejilimi 
is unaltered and can he used till it wears out. A moditl- 
eation of the dialyser, umler the name of “ oMimgeiie.” 
is used in some of tlic eontinentnl beet-siignr faetoricb 
to separate the crystalline sugar from tins uneiystallizabh* 
mother liquors. Gniliam’s researches Jiavc thrown eoii- 
.slderablc light on the uiovementK of liquids in animals and 
plants, known as endosmosc and exosimw, or passage of 
liquids through lucmbranes. An excellent practical aiqili- 
catiou of dialysis ha.s been recently suggested, of great 
value at sea, or where salted meats are much used. Tin* 
meat is tied up in a bladder or Iii parchment jiajier, and 
immersed in water: or the Isitfiim of a barrel may he out 
out, .and the lower end covered with parcliment, and then 
inserted In a tub of water. The cxce.ss of wilt diffuses out 
into tin* wntiT, and the meat may be o!>tAine<l almost fn*i* 
from salt by frequently changing tiie water. l‘ho brine 
from salt meat treated in this way leaves in the dialyser a 
gelatinous fluid containing much of the nutritions juice of 
the meat in a form .at once available for making soups. 

DIAMAG'NXTZSM may lie roughly described as the 
eoitvcrse of magnetism. Its discovery is due to Faradav, 
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THi« cxU’iisivc iv.si’archcs NhoTvi'd in 184C (Phil, Trans.') | 
that nil bodies aru oilhor jmrnmayncUv^ os iron, iilekol, j 
cobalt, and a fu>r others, mul tend toward the lines of I 
slronKcst magnetic force, or they arc diumafjnctic^ and j 
t(‘nd to move into the puKitioiiH of Aveukobt ina^tuetie force , 
when brouf;lit into the ina;;iietic field. By far the gi'euter 
number of substancca li'c dlamnpietie. Another way of 
putting this distinction is to say that imn, a parnmagiietle, 
is attracted by each pole of the magnet, while bisiiiutli, 
a dmmagnetic, is repelled by each jiole of the magiict; and 
if bars of both are snspended between tlie poles of the 
magnet the iron h.ar will turn till it lies axially, while the 
bismuth bar will gradually ussuine an ecpiutoriul position 
.across the lino joining the poles. The generally accepted 
theory now is that dtaniagiietic bodies liave their poles 
exactly reversed to those of paramagnetic Iwdics. (Sec 
“Diamagnetism,” by l*n»fess.or Tymlall, London, 1870.) 

DIAM'KTSB, a word most commonly njtplled to the 
line drawn through the eenlre of a circle or of a sjdjere, 
and bounded on both sides by the circumference; hut also 
to any line syinmc trically cutting a geometrical ligure, 
'I'lins we speak of the diametiT of a parallelogram, &c. 

DrAUOND im •nc of the funiih in which carbon <?rys- 
lallixes. Tins crj’stals belong to the cubic or isometric 
system, the common forms being the m^talicdrou, the 
dodecahedron, and tlie lu'xakls oclaiicdroii (six<^faecd ocla> 
liedron). It cleave.s very readily in directions pai‘:ill<d to 
tlie faces of the octahedron. Octahedral forms are com- 
Hioiii'st among Tndlan dinmond.s, ami dodecahedral forms 
aie fiequent in Brazilian speehneiis. Its liatclm's.s is 10 in 
the miiHiialogical scale, being tlie hai'dcbl/»abstaiice known; 
hut tiiu so-culled anllirucite (not the etiUl known hy th.at 
name), or carbon diamnntaire, In saiti to scrateli tluj 
crystallized diamond. AiioUht very noticeable fact about 
the diamond is its Ingli refractive index, 2*400, to wliicli 
it owes its hrillhiney. All light striking a plane surface of 
diamond at an angle greater than 24*^ 13' is reflected; 
lienee u very large amount of tlie Ihrht incident upon u 
well-cut diamond is reflected. 'I'l is is tlie reason why 
diamonds can be seen in tlie recesses, and darker parts of 
halls, theatres, &c. But the diamond is also phosphores¬ 
cent, tlmt is, {K>sbt*KsoR the power of emitting light in coni- 
]ilctc darkness after having been exposed to the sun’s light. 
The popular opinion of il.s power in lliis particular is 
greatly exaggerated—the light emitted is feclde and lasts 
tint a short time after tlio suu's IJglit has been cut off from 
it. Yellow diamonds, w-hieli arc the least esteemed, possesn 
this jiower in the highest degree. The specific gravity of 
diamond is about 3*55, that of tlio Indian specimens being 
a little greater than that of tlio Brazilian; the Indian 
diamonds are also usually harder than the Brazilian ones. 

In composition tlie diamond is practiealiy pure carbon; 
burnt in uir or oxygen it leaves *05 to *2 per cent, of ash, 
chiefly silica and ferric oxide. Newton predicted that dia¬ 
mond would prove combustible from its bigli refractive index, 
it being analogous in this respect to ciunphor, turpentine, 
amber, linseed oil, &c. Averaini .and Taigioni in 1(194 
placed a fragment of diamond in tfic focus of a burning- 
glass, and observed that tlie fragment disappeared, liven 
after this many antiioritics persisted in maintaining that 
diamond was uninjured by the greatest iicat, and tlie 
Kmperor Francis 1. in 1750 lost some liundi-eds of pounds’ 
worth of diamonds from an attempt to fuse several into 
one large one, the diamonds being consumed. The fact of 
the disapjicarnnco of tlie dininoiid when strongly heated 
was established sumo timo before tlic true nature of the 
plienomenon was understood, that is, before it w*us recog¬ 
nized as a case of actual combustiun. This point was 
proved by Macquer and Lavoisier about 1771. Tliese 
chemists found that carbonic anhydride resulted from tim 
burning of a dhunond, and Urns showed that it consisted 
of carbon. 


1 'ltc oldest and most famous localilios fur diainom's ara 
in India, tiio chief ones being (iolcunda, I’mtcal (near 
llaideruhod), and rarnia, in Buiidclcund. These loi'nlitios 
are, liowcver, now exlmusted, and India sends no diamonds 
into the mmkrt, all tbe Bast Indian diamuiidH now sent to 
Luropu being found in Borneo: the localities in tiiat island 
ore ].andak, Saiigoar, and Benjummin. Vntll recently 
tlie cntii'O diamond supply of the world was ubluiiied fmm 
Brazil. Diamonds weixj first discovered there in 1727, 
and since then ulsiut 2 tons have been found. Tlie eliief 
Brazilian locality is the Seri*a da Frio. Tliey are also 
found in several p.arts of Buliiu and klinas Gerues. 'J'h(f 
di.amuuds arc mostly found in liver gravels, and the usual 
plan is to dig out the gnivel from the river beds dm*mg 
the dry season (wliicli lasts from Ajiril to October), and 
store it till the wet season comes, when it is carefully 
w'aslied. It was not till comisaratively recently that tho 
diamond was funnd in situ in Brazil. The matrix is 
a laminated granular quartz ns-.k, or coarse sandstone, 
culled ifa^colvniile, wlih'h has the somewhat extraordinary 
properly of Is-iiig flcxiblo in tiiiu sliihs. When tiie dis- 
itovery of diamonds in Brazil wits tirst announced the 
diamond inercliunt.s, fc.aring a great full in Uie piicxi of 
duuiiouda, spread a rcpoit that llicy were of an inferior 
kind—a re^iort which succeeded so far that tlie market for 
Brazilian dLonionds would have Iktii quite spoiled bad not 
the rorlugne.se met tiiis ruse hy sending tlielr diutnouds to 
Goa and exporting them tiience us Indian diamonds. Tlio 
mrist inqiortunt Houree of diamnuds at present is the South 
Afiieau diamond flehl.s, in the Vaal Valley, and mostly in 
Griqiialund West. They were discovered quite hy accident, 
the first one found (a stone weighing 21 carats, ufterwards 
sold for X500) being used hy a farmer's child as a plny- 
Ihiiig. 'J'ho South African diamonds are found in “ pipes” 
in tho Kai'ou furiiiuliou^a fonn.ation corrcspundlng in 
point of geological position to our New Bed Sandstone, and 
euiituiiiiiig eonsidornlde qu.autitics of coal and graphip*. 
TIk'so ‘‘pipes” are long sliaft.s filled with a brecemted 
rock of a very peculiar kind, ricJi in manganese and 
({tiite soapy to tho touch; it Is iHdieved by some geologists 
that they lU'e old viilcanic vents. Diamonds have also 
been found, though in scanty numbers and of no great 
hi/e, ill the following loc.ilitlcs:—I'uroii and Macquarie 
valleys, and Calcula and Tyrumul creeks, in Australia; 
also, in Victoria and al rreeinantlc, in Snutli Australia; in 
tlic Gunll B!\(t, province of Constantino, AlgiTia; on tho 
AdoUokoi Uiver, in llie Urul Mountains; and in Culi- 
forni.a, Nevada, Gixirgia, ami Virginia. It is a curious 
fact tliul ill almost every ease diainunds have been found 

m 

in gold witsbings or wliilu M'oreliing for gold, and them 
is little doubt hut that numbers of tlicin were passed 
over by the early Australian diggers intent only on iiuding 
gold, and indeed in many cases iiicnpahle of recognizing 
anyllilng else. 

Diamonds h.ave been v.ilncd as ornaments from tiino 
immemorial, but tliey were unknown in Kuropc till about tho 
first century of tin* Christian era. This is jicrliaps partly 
due to the facts tliat India was the only source of diamonds 
at that time, and tiiab the Indian rob rs forbade the exporta¬ 
tion of all largi* stones—indeed claimed all above a certain 
size for tlieinsclvc.s. For instniic/?, at Golcoiida all stones 
above 10 carats bt-longcd to tlic crown. Besides this, the 
inability of the earlier Grt'ck and lioman hapidarics to cut 
and pollhli the gem probably prevented its is-auty from 
being recognized. After tlio js^iod above nieiitioued, 
liowovcr, lliey came into Europe in constantly iiiereu^g 
quantities. The art of polisluiig diumoutls was discovered 
and flrbt practised (in Eun jm*) hy Jx>ni.s Berquen, or Ber- 
ghen, a citizen of Bnigiw, in 1458; engraving on diamonds 
was flvsl attempted in the sixleenlh century, and tho first 
brilliants wito cut !>y Peruggi of ^'enIcc at the cud of tho 
seventeenth ceuturj’. 
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No Mib.slaiicu lias mu'li a value in proportion to its ! 
h\/M tis diamond. Many polnta liave to hn taken into cun- 
^jdl'riltioIl ill valuin" a ilinmond, l>ut, other Ihin;;^ being 
equal, tiny are pruned according to their weight. The 
unit weight adopted is tli(‘ earn! (differing, however, from | 
llie carat used ill valuing gold articles), which is about 
•»J grains Troy (*205 gramme), 161j carats going lo the 
ounce Troy. Tlic word is ilcrivcd from the Greek krratitm 
(<*quivuleut t<i the Arabic t/trat\ the kanih, a sort of vetch, [ 
llio seeds of wliich, from their uniform siisc, were used ns 
weights ill the Kiist. The old rale for finding the value of 
a diamond weighing morn tlian one carat was to square 
the nnniher of cimits, and multiply by the price of a one- 
carat stone: thus, if Ibis price were XS, a C-carat stone 
would be wortli 6 X ^ X ** pounds, that is, ^288. Tins 
rule, however, is no lunger accurately followed, the price of 
].argc diamonds especially being to a great extent a matter 
of fancy. iMany }M)iiits beside size influence the price of a dia ■ 
inond, the chief of these being trauspurency, colour, absence 
of flaws, and rutting. Oolom*, if pure and uniform, enh.anees 
the value of a diamond, provided it be nccompiinied by 
tvanspanmey. Dlue diamonds arc most esteemed; next in 
value come red, then green, then colourless ones, and last 
yellow. Yellow diamonds turn rose-colour after continued 
exposure to heat, just ns Urazili.an topaz docs, but, unlike 
that Btoiic, ri'Kunies its yellmv colour after a few days. 
The introduction of llraziliaii diamonds during the latter 
half of the last century brought down the price of dia¬ 
monds considciMbly, hut afliT tliis the price remained 
very steady till about 185(1, since whicli time there has 
liccn a steady increase in lludr value, amounting on an 
average to about 10 jier cent, every year. In 1(»0G a go(»<l 
stone of 1 cai'at fetched X21 13«. *D/., one of 5 (uirats X34G 
13s. 4d; in 1750 the prices wmtc ros|K*ctively XH and 
X200; in 18(15, X21 and X350; in 1882, about X23 and 
X400. Ihnigli stones v:uy fioin about X2 lOy. to over X5 
]ier carat in value, 

llic largest- diamond ever found (so far as wc know) is 
the Mogul. Tills btoiio weighed 787j carats originally, 
but W'as reduced by cutting to carats. This loss, 

though great, is by no means un]»ttnillelcd, but the artist 
who cut it (a Vcuclian named Dorghis) was fined 10,000 
rupees. The Pitt or Jlogcnt diamond weighed 410 carats 
when found, and 38C J carats after cutting. Though not 
by any means the largest, it is the must valuable diamond 
in existence on uccouiil of its purity, brillianey, and the 
excellent manner in wlneb it is eut. The entting cost X5000, 
and took two years to perfoiui; the fragmenls broken off 
daring the operation wei-e valued at X.-1.500. It was sold 
(0 the K’gent (of France) for XI 35,000, and w'.'is valued at 
X480,000 in 1782. The Mattam is a very large stone, 
weighing 3C7 carats; the Ni/.am origiiiully weiglied 340 
carats; the Star of the South, llic largest lirazllian 
diamond known, was 254 carats when found, and 127 
after cutting. The Stewart diamond, found in the South 


peon diamond of 48J carats in the famoas “ green vaults * 
at Dresden. 

The cliicf varieties of diamond are hoart or 5orf, crystal¬ 
line and radiating, but dull and useless for jewelry; car¬ 
bonado or cor6on«/ft, abbiek amorphous form, with a sjiecific 
p-avity of from 3 lo 3*4, and containing from *25 to 2 per 
cent, of impurities; and authracilX: carbon^ in mammillated 
masses, with n Bpcclfic pavity of I’GO, and contnluing about 
3 per cent, of iinpuritles. Jtort and carbonado arc much 
used for rock boring. Small pieces of carbonado arc fixed 
at several points in the diameter of a strong steel ring, called 
the rroitiH ; this ring is then screwed on to a hollow lube, 
which can be added to at pleasure, and rotated rapidly, 
sumetimes at as high a rat<^ as 250 turns per minute. 
A stream of w'aler is kept up throtgh the hollow tube to 
wash away the powder w'orii from the rock and to keep the 
crmvn cool. These borers work willi great rapidity; hard 
granite can be cut through at a rate of from 3 to 4 inches 
per miimte. 

DIAMOND NECKIiACS, THE, so fatal to tin; 
peace of the unfortunate Marie. Antoinette, w'as orip'nally 
made in 1774 for tlic Ooimtess Dubany, mistress of 
Louis XV. Before it w’as finished ‘tie king died, Du- 
barry was disgraced, and the jeweller, Boelimcr, was in 
despair at having so costly a jewel on his hands. Garlylo 
thus describes tliis princely ornnineiit, the costliest ever 
made:—“A row of seventeen glorimis diamonds, as large 
almost as filberts, encircle, not loo lightly, the neck a first 
time. Looser, gracefully fastimcd tliricc to these, a threc- 
wrenthed festoon and jH'iidants enough (simplu pear-shaped, 
multiple star-shs'ied, or clustering amorphous) enctrule it, 
enwreath it a second time. I/>osost of all, softly flow’ing 
down from behind in priceless ratenary, rash down two 
broad threefold rows; seem to knot round tliemselvcs a vciy 
queen of diamonds on the Isisoiri, tlicii rash on, again 
separated, as if tlicre were length in plenty; the very tassels 
of them were a furtune for some men. And now, lastly, 
two otiicr incxi>ressihlo threefold row's, also with their 
tassels, will, w'licn the necklace is on and clasped, unite 
themselves into a doubly - inexpressible sixfold row, 
and so stream down together or asunder over the liincl 
neck—we may fancy like lambent zodiacal or Aurora 
Borealis fire. ... It is valued at 1,800,000 livres; 
say, in round numbi'rs and sterling monev. betw'eeu 
X80,0n0 and X!)0,0U0.” 

This magnificent ne,cklacc, with its 500 and more of fine 
stones, was liawkcd about by Boclimer tu all courts in 
vain; he even obtained an audience of Marie Antoinette 
—who had previously refused the jewel, the exhausted 
treasury not pennittiiig its purchasi* to bo tiinughl of—and 
with tears besought her to l>ny it, or allow him to drown 
himself in despair. The queen’s sensibh* advice was to 
break it up and sell it piecemeal in the urdiimry way, but 
this Bochmer could not bring himself lo do. 

Ad adventurc.s.s of the name of Lamotte, whosi* husband 


African fields, weighed 288J carats when found ; unfortu¬ 
nately it i« somewhat yellowiKh. A pure and remarkably 
brilliant diamond, the I’orter Khcides, of about 150 carats, 
1ms recently been found in Soutb Africa, and this stone 
is fully equal lo the best Indian specimens. The largest 
European diamond is the Orloff, in the J’ussian regalia; it 
is 193 carats; it was jiresentcd to the Empress Oalharlno 
by Prince Orloff, who gave its owner £90,000, an annuity 
of X4000, and a patent of nobility. The Koii-i-noor 
when brought to England weighed 18Cj carats, but it had 
to.be rocut, and this reduced it to 102J canits. The 
Tuscf diamond (Austrian regalia) weiglis 130 carats, but 
has a yellowish tinge; the Nassau weighs 89 J, the Saney 
Csold by .Tames II. to I^ui.s XIV. for X25,000) 53j, Iho 
Piggot 49, and Charles the Bold's diamond 28. The 
Hope diamond i.s a splendid blue one, weighing 49^ 
carats, and valued at £25,000, There is a magnificent 


styled himself count, invented u desperate plan for pro- 
curiug possession of the necklace. She persuaded the 
Cardinal do Bohan, wBb had been banished from the court 
for ten ycav.s, and hojicd to regain the favour of the queen, 
that his good fortune was about to raturn; and by forg<*d 
letters and false messages made bim believe that the neck¬ 
lace was (he price the queen had set upon lier favour. Tlio 
cai'dinal was to arrangi^ the businesa details, and to kccomn 
n'sponsible for it. It is not necessary to recapitulate Iho 
Hliihs and tricks, even to inducing an actress to jiersruiato 
the queen at a nocturaal interview iu the gardens uf the 
Trianon Palace* with the emrdinal, to which Madame do 
I Lamotte resorted, since tlwy arc told at length by Car- 
i lylo in oni» of the most amusing pjipGr.«i in his ‘‘ Miscellanies " 
' (The Diamond Necklace). Both jeweller and cardinal 
were duped by a marginal note, “ Bon—Marie Antoinette 
de France,” written u[>oii the raduced terms Boohmer liod 
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^>mR down to ofTci*. The necklace wns given over to the 
cardinal, who handed it to the queen’s confidential valet, 
or rather to a conapimtor who impersonated him. Lamotte 
and Villclto (the valet) mndo off to England ivith the 
necklace, broke it np, and sold it for wliat they could. When 
the day for payment of tlic first instalment camo tlie 
cardinal, raging at llic^ueeu’s jiersistcnt neglect to Hiiin- 
mon him to cunrt, refused to pay, and llochmcr therefore 
addressed the queen. De ISolian also, us a lust resource, 
had gone to court, though uninvited. The cardinal and 
all the conspirator.s who could be reachiMl were arrested. 
The queen felt her reputation w:ls irretrievably tarnished 
hy all these plots in her name; indeed the populace to tlio 
last believed her to have really entered into the scheme, 
and taunted her wit^ it at her execution. Madame do 
hamotto persisted in denying all guilt; but after a long 
trial she (in 17bC) was imprisoned and branded os a thief. 
The rest confessed and were acquitted. Madame de La- 
iiiotte escaped from prison and from I'Vunee at the Revohi- 
• tion, and died in l.ondou by falling or by Iwing thrown 
from a ivindow, after a career of miser)*. Her luisbund 
was not euptnrod, but they do not seem to liavc met ngain. 
It was never knoiwi cxaelly what became of the diamonds. 

DXAN'A, a gtwdess who was Wiirshippcd in ancient 
Rome .and Ilaly. Dianus and Diana are properly two 
adjectives, derived from dic.fy day, or ]ierhap8 originally 
light Diauus, by an cosy change, became Janus, us 



Coin of Clandinn and Agrippa, showing “ Diana of the 
KidiCKians" on tlio rovurso. 


Diana, wu know, was corrupted by the rustle population 
ii.to .Tana in their hymns to the new moon, hegiiining./ona 
AV»re//u. Di.ana was the patroness of the chase and of llio 
woods, and her aid was invoked in parturition—a curious 
attribute for a virgin-goddess, as it would seem to mod¬ 
erns. She was aften^*a^ds eonfounded with th(‘ Orerk 
goddess Autiomis. Diana, the pcrsonilicallou <if the light 
and power—that is, of Uu; ivfluenrc—oi tlie moon, must 
Ln Ciirefnlly distinguished from Luna, the mere mooii- 
j^iddess, tijo personification of the moon’s orl>. 

The ** Diana of the Kphesimis” of the Acts of the Apostles 
^sliown tm the above coin, was an entirely distinct goddess. 

DIAN'A MONKBiY (CViro/u’f/tccvs (Uann) is one of 
the lH‘st known of the family Cercopithecidm (_Guenon,s). 
Tins monkey, a native of Western Africa, is distinguished 
umong the luembers of this group by the elegance of its 
form and the gimtlcncss and playfulness of Us character. 
Its general colour is a mixture <jf black mid gray, with the 
faco, tlie humls, and the extremity of the tail deep black ; 
down the. hark runs a hroiul band of a deep chestnut-red 
colour; on the forehead there is a wliUu hand, curved so 
as to forni a very open crescent—a ehanie.ter which in¬ 
duced Linnams to givo the species tlie name of tho goddess 
of the chase; and tliu whiskers and heard are also pure 
white. The latter appendage forms one of the most curi¬ 
ous characters of this monkey; it is very long and poinled, 
resumbling, ns Ogilby says, “tlio formal cut of the pe.ikcd 
heard wliicli wc sec in some old paintings about the time 
of Henry VIII.;” and the monkey appears to regard 
it as highly ornamental, taking great care to keep it 
trimmed and ueat, and holding it in liis hiuid wlien ho is 
about to drink, to prevent it from coming in contact with 


the water. The cheek-pouches are small. Little is known 
of its habits in a wild state; in captivity, ns a rule, it is 
very good tempered, lively, and playful, but also very 
mischievous. 

DIAN'THUS. See Pink. 

DZAPA'SON* in nmsie, was originally the inteiwal of 
tho octave, so called because it includes all admitted 
musical sounds. SoDryden iu tlio “OdetoSt. Ceoilia”(tlie 
lines being tho snhject of one of HandeTs grandest choruses) 
speaking of the divine plan, says— 

Through all tho compass of tlic notes It ran, 

The diapason closing full iu man.” 

Its present iisn in England is for the name of certain groat 
stop.s running throughout the organ, and forming the basis 
or foundation of its tone. [See OitoAK.] In Emneo “ lo 
diupusoii normal” means the accepted pitch of .')22 vibra¬ 
tions to c" (our own ]»Iteh being 628, mid tlic Italian 
opera pilch 540). Iu this bonse a tuning fork is Bometimes 
called u dm])as»n. 

DIAPSNSIA'CE.£ is an order of plants ineduded in 
the cohort Erindes of tho Gami)I*ktai..t;. It diirers from 
allied ord<‘rs in tlio following partienlars:—Tho ovary is 
BUperior; the anthers are two-(5olle<l, dehiscing by longi¬ 
tudinal or trmisvorso chinks; the frait Is cajisular; llie 
species are low elirubby plants, or mure generally herbs 
hearing scabies. 

Tlic order derives its inimo from tlic genus Diapensia, 
one species of which is the be.'uitifnl lilllo alpine plant 
Inppotiicny found in l.aplnnd and Norw.iy, in 
North Aineriiia and tlio Arctic regions, and further south 
ill the mountains; flio other species, Diitpennia himalaicu^ 
found on tlio We.stcrn Himalayas, lias purple tlowers and a 
proeuinhenl habit. 

PI'APBR (from (T/preSy because manufactured at 
Vpres ill I'lniiders) is u variety of llinm or cotton cloth 
upon tlio f.ir«< of w'hich a figured pattern is produced by 
11 peeuliar mode of weaving. Diapers are chielly used 
for t.'iide-linon, line towels, &c. 

Ill decorative architecture or painting, tho tcim diapering 
is sometimes .applied to a small pattern of flowers, leaves, 
or arabesques introdneed to diminish the apptsarance of 
[ baldness wliero a considerable space is covered with one 
colour. In arcliitectiue tho flower or oilier object is 
generally iiielosed in a small frmne, and Iheso frames, 
which loiieli eneli other at the edges, constitute, in them¬ 
selves a soil of matlicmalical diapering. In e.arviiig the 
j pattern is sunk ; and when painted, it consi.sts of n darker 
shade of the same colour as the plane surface, by which 
the ellect of shadow is commniiimted to it. 

DXAPH'ONY. See Okuani'm. 

DZAPHOKET'ICS or SUDORIF'ICS arc agents 
which Increase tho natural exhalation of the skin, or restore 
it wlien suppressed. The circiimstanecs surrounding tho 
patient, however, determino the cfTecl. of these agents. 
When he is kepi warm pei'spiration is produced, Init if he 
ho exposed to a cool atmosphere their action will extend only 
' to the kidneys, and jiroducc .an increased secretion of urine. 
Their cirects as diaphoretics an* attempt'd to he accounted 
for by reference to two principles—1, by increasing tho 
action of the eiitmioons vessels; 2, by merca.ring tho vascu¬ 
lar notion of the wJiolo system. Those diapliorctic rein<’di«s 
which seem to act according to the first prine.tplo prodncfi 
their eflVct either by external application, such as tho 
stimulus of lieat, especially as proved by the hot-air bath; 
or as medicinal substances, which enter the circulation and 
stimulate tho cutaneous vessels by contact, such as mer¬ 
curial prepar.ations, Rome, saline diaphoretics, and, 4liost 
markedly, snlplmr, which is cvidciillj carried undocom- 
posod to the cutanc(»us vi'ssels and excreted by them; or 
lastly, by acting on tho surface sympathetically through tho 
medium of the htomacli, ns with warm driuks, mitimonial 
preparations, &c. 
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Those diaphoretic agents which seem to act according to 
the second principle are—violent mtiBciilar exercise, car¬ 
bonate of ammonia, {;naiaciim, alcoholic stimulants, &c. In 
colds, rheumatism, fevers, and iiiany cutuncous dim^oses, 
diaphoretics are often very useful, and in some forms of 
indigestion an increased action of the skin is hcnelieial. 

It is worthy of ronurk that the profuse and wasting 
perspirations which accompany the hectic of consumption 
are frequently more effectnally checked by diaphoretics, 
especially the compound ipecacuanha powder, than hy any 
oilier means. 

l>X'APHSAGBf (Gr. diapliraffma\ Sejdum Tranai'er- 
sttm, Transvetac Partition^ or Jdidr!j}\ a circular mnse.lc 
placed lietween the thorax and abdomen, and forming 
a movuhlo partition hutwmi them. Its linrders, which 
are hroad and flesiiy, are movable; its central portion, 
which is tendinous, is fixed and iuiinovahlc. Wlie.u not in 
action its proper surface, or that towards the thorax, is 
convex, presents the appearance of an arch, which reaches 
{IS high os the fourth ril>, and is covered hy the pluiiru, tlie 
mombrano which lines the cavity of the thorax. It is piT- 
forated by several apertures, through w hich the aorta, or 
great artery of the trunk, passes from tlie thorax into the 
abdomen, tlie thoracic dnet entering from the uhdomuti into 
the thorax; the cesophagus passes through it from the 
mouth to tlie stomaeli, and the inferior vena cava from the 
abdomen to the heart. 

The most important oHicf* of the diajdiragm is connected 
with thu fiinetion of ri'spirntion, and it is the principal 
agent both in enlarging tlie cavity of the thorax in inspira¬ 
tion and in diminibhing it in expiration. These aclioiis it 
performs by virtue of the power of alternate contraction and 
relaxation which it possesses, In anninon with all muscles. 

DIARRHCE'A, flux, looseness, purging, the frequent 
discharge from tho bowels of fiecus more liquid than 
natural. The most obvious and common cause of this 
disease is the direct application of some stimulating sub¬ 
stance to the inner or mucous surfacu of some portion of 
the alimentary canal; as articles of food and drink of too 
Btimuiatiug a quality, or, though wholesome in kind, token 
in loo large a quantity. Undressed or indigestible vege¬ 
tables, whether acid or sweet, cuciuiibers, nieluiis, imisli- 
rooins, dificrent kinds of salads, fmils, espeeiully plums, 
stale mid diHwyed vcgetubleK, animal food approaching to 
the putrescent state, as stale iish, liigh game, &c., (MUitain 
matters cither not easily digested, or, when digested, of so 
stimulating a quality us to irritalu the inneons surface of 
the intestine, nnd to produce diarrheca. W.atcr tuinled 
writh putrid vegetable or animal matters, or loaded with 
certain kinds of living or dead animalcuh's, is no uncommon 
cause of diurrhmu. When a great mixture of dinereiit 
kinds of food and drink, in largo quantities, though whole- 
Homo in kind, is taken into the stomach at one meal, it 
often produces a sudden attack of dlarrlnra. ICvcii a 
draught of cold water, l>ecr, or milk, e8]>eclully if the indi¬ 
vidual ho overheated at tho time, will often almost imme¬ 
diately occasion the same rt'sull. Many medicines and 
poisons arc substances which prove directly and powerfully 
irritating to the stumaili and intestines. The large class 
of purgative medicines and tho poisons called irritants are 
of this kind. Purgative medicines, given in a certain 
quantity and at certiuii iutcrv'uls ascertained hy experience, 
produce a certain degree of diarrheca, which the physician 
purfM^'ly excites for the accomplishment of various objects. 
Given in vciy largo doses, or in ordinary doses when the 
system is in a state of peculiar irritability, they sometimes 
occasion an excessive diarrhoea, which continues longer 
than usual, and Is called hypercatharsis. 

I)y whatever cause diurrhera may he exeitod, it is seldom 
that tho increased discharge of liquid foK'CS from the in¬ 
testines is tho only symptom present. It is commonly 
preceded by nausea, and in general inon* or less uneasiness 


is felt ill tlio stomach and intestines, which sometimes 
amounts to severe griping pains, often accompanied witli 
flatulence. In severe cases the abdomen is distended, and 
even ttmder to the touch; the nausea passes into vomiting, 
and the pain, especially around tbo navel or in tho course 
if the colon, becomes intense, somewhat relieved, perhaps, 
after each evacuation, but soon rctfiming with undiminished 
severity. Tlic number of evacuations may vary from three 
ttY four to twenty or thirty in tho twenty-four hours. Tlie 
tongue is loaded, and in certain forms of the di.scaso is 
intensely red at the edges nnd tip, and tho papilhn are 
large, prominent, mid of a bright red colour, shining 
through a tliick coat of fur. The urine is generally dlinin- 
LsJied in quantity. 

The duration of this disc'.ase inusCi of conrso bo materi¬ 
ally influenced by the persistence of the cause that excites 
it. Its ordinary varieties, being generally dopendciit ou 
temporary causes, are of short dnratioii; but the incmis<‘d 
secretion of bile by the liver, nnd of mucus by tlio mucous, 
follicles, and tlie irritation of the intestinal c^inal from 
deutitioii, may he protracted to an iudelinito period; and 
tho disease dependent on tho excited state of these organs 
in.ay consequently become chronic, coil^uuing for months 
togetlier to harass thi* patient and enfeeble tho constitntion. 

Tbo immediate danger from a very severe attack of 
diurrlnra, or from its passing from the acute into tlu: 
chronic state, is that it should terminate in acute intlani- 
inution of the bowels (cnleritis), or clinmic inflainnuition 
and ulceration of tho Isiwels (dysentery), or intus-suscep- 
tiuu (the passing of one convolution of the Intestines into 
another), induced hy the increased peristaltic action of the 
bowels, or cnlargCincnt, hardening, nnd obstruction of tho 
museiilerie glands, and the comsequeut wasting of the iiody 
(marasmus])—one of the most common forms of disease by 
which thu exisLeiice of infants and children is cut sliort. 

Though diarrhoea is often a trifling disease, and even n 
remedial means adopted hy nature to prevent the occurfeiico 
of more serious evils, It is yet apt to terminate In daiigcnms 
and fatal maladies, and their management requires great 
and persevering care. Instances are by no means unfre- 
quent in which the ultimate event proves fatal, In conse¬ 
quence of tliclr neglect, or of the medical treatment and 
tlio remedies being injudicious. Indeed the treatment of 
diarrhma in general requires much discrimination, for a 
veiy trifling form of it is easily convert<‘d by niLsmauage- 
iiient into a highly dangerous disease. The chief diflicuUy 
is to detect the exact nature of the exciting cause, and tlm 
exact condition of the excited organ, which alone can guide 
to the selection of one of two opjiosite plans of treatment, 
the administration of purgative or opiate medicines. If tho 
irriiatiun arise from too largo a qinantity of stimulating 
food and drink, abstinence uloiie is suflicient to otfeet a 
cure; but if, notwithstanding the abstinence from food, 
the disea.se continue, it is iice4*B8ai7 to ascertain whether 
the irritation bo kept up by tlio retention of irritating 
matters, or whether the alimentary canal itself be in a pro- 
tenmturally irritable and excited state. If tlie former, 
purgative mcdicino of some kind or other is indispensable. 
For this purpose castor-oil is one of the best medicines. It 
is often attended with the lie.st eflects to combine a few 
drops of laudanum with the aperient. Of astringents, 
gallic acid, chalk, and lime-water are the bc.st. Lime- 
water is ('Specially useful in the coses of young childixm 
sufrering from chronic vomiting and diarrlicca. It may bo 
given in milk, one part, of lime-water to three of milk. Fur 
aummer diarrhiKa, including tho dian’hcca often aflfleting 
Englishmen who travel in hot southern countries, or those 
forms of the complaint which are hnmght about by tho 
ofHnvia from had drains nr hy a sudden chill, camphor ia 
the best remedy. From funr to six drops of the essence of 
camphor should bo taken every ten miimtcs till the symp- 
! toms abate, and hourly afterwards until recovery is effected. 
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DtAltyCfroin tho Latin dinrium^ is from die»^ ' 
a day). Tlie original and proper meaning of the word 
diarium among tbc Romans was tbu daily allowance made 
to slnvcH for tlieir sustenance, n.s menstrunm was their 
monthly allowance. iJiurnum was another word for tlic 
hniiic thing. [Sec Acta Diitrna.] In later times, liow- 
e^or, both words are u^d for a note-brwjlc <»r other register 
of daily occurrences. It is only in the sense of a daily 
register that the word di.ny is used in Englisli, A diary 
is etymologically the sutne thing us a day-book or jour¬ 
nal, the latter word being u mndeniizisd fonn of diurnum, 
as clinry is of tbc synonymous diarium^ of the same jjarent- 
age, Tlio Fnmch language has only the form journal; 
the Italian, like tho English, luis both forms— diario from 
diarium^ giornak from tUurnmi^ both from 

Many of the most valuable moimments of English lltem- 
Itire take the form of diaries. The ever* famous Diary of 
S;mm«'l I'epys, uud the almost cqiwlly valu.ablo rontem- 
^ poniry one of Ev<*lyn are known to all, and paint the time 
of Charles 11. oh it could be dime in no other way. IjkuVs 
D iai 7 is invaluable for the; eecIcMia&tical history of the reign 
Ilf Charles I. Swift’s “Journal to Stella" brings part of 
Anne's reign in a Hfidike way before our eyes, in our own 
days the puhlleatioii of Crabl>e Robinson’s mid other diaries 
lias been of immense sen iec to the better comprehension 
of our great men. 

The publication of books ruled into blank spuees, j>ro- 
]«cTly lettered, one for e.aeh day in the year, e.^liod “diarii-s ” 
Cheir proper title, if pedantry wi*re allowed, being diary 
hlauk-fornis), forms an important part of .a moileni sta¬ 
tioner s trade. • 

DIASTASE, a subst.'iiiee formed tWring the germina¬ 
tion of barley in the making of malt. It is to tliis sulistanee 
tliat malt owes its power of converting slareli into dextrin 
and glucose. It is prepared by treating malt with water at 
C.(«(»" Fnlir.), and heating the solution to separate albu¬ 
minous mutters. The filtered solution is then precipitated 
by alcohol and purified by re-.solutioii in water and repre- 
eipitation by alcohol; tho precipitate is dried by a gciillc 
lieat. It is a white nmorphons substance soluble in water, 
but insoluble in alcohol. Common malt is stateil in general 
not to contain more than of its weight of diastase; 
one part of it Ls sufficient to convert 2000 parts of starch, 
boiled with water, into a mixture consisting of dextrin 
and glucose. The solution of diastase in w’ater quickly 
decomposes and loses the jmwer of converting starch. This 
(■fTcct occurs at once on boiling tlie solution. IMuiiy acids, 
alkalies, and salts prevent its action. Its exact composition 
is not known. Tinder the imnio of extract of malt, many 
luxparations of this substance arc now used in luediclnotu 
promote and assist digestion. 

DIAS'TOLS, relaxation of the heart, systole being its 
eoiitructiou. During the diastole the heart fills with blood 
to be driven out by the following systole. See IIkakt. 

DZATBSR'BfANCY, the power possessed by most 
bodies, to greater or less extent, of transmitting radiant 
heat: in fact, it is **transparency to heat;” and just as 
no body Is perfectly opaque if taken in thin slices, nor is 
perfectly transparent if taken in great tlnckncss, so is It 
with bodies relative to diathermancy. Rut the variations 
of bodies arc great in this rcsjicct. Let a thcrmninotor be 
](laned near the fire, it will lise. If a plate of rock-salt be 
held between it and lliu lire it is scurcelv afiected, but a 
])]ate of amber w'ould cause it to fall rapidly and consider¬ 
ably. Tho latter substance is but feebly diathermnnons, 
and eats off a largo part of the rays of heat; it is said t 
be athermanous (i.e. uon-trau8p.arcnt to he.at.) 

If tho total rodi.ation of a lamp bo lUO, we find by ex¬ 
periment Ibat rock-salt lota 00 per cent, of tho beat rnys 

pass; fluor-spar, 72; glass, 39; amethyst, 21; amber, 
11 ; sugar, 8; and ice, G. Tint great difierence from these 
numbers is obtained if Instead < f a flame our heat source 1 


red-hot copper, for instance, yet tho relative diatlicrmaney 
nf the IxHlies remains roughly the some, although almost all 
arc much less diatlicrmanons to the glow than to the flame. 

Duthermnney has but litte relation to transparency. 
'J'hus tho smoky nn^k crystal is as dialhertnaiious as the 
clear variety, and the black solution of iodine in bisffiphide 
if e:irbon, perfectly o{)aqne, is also almost diatliermanous. 

DX'ATOUS or DIATOBIA'CXUE aio iinieellnlar 
At.oav, nearly allied to DEaxtiiUKAJ and Co>M ucjat.k. Tho 
cells may live separately or bo united into threads. The 
coil-wall is silieious, su that when the living matter dies, 
the flinty ease in wUiclt it was cuntained remains, with all 
the iMiautifui markings intact, m> that fossil sjMicics can bo 
as well delcnnined as modem species. For instance, Cas- 
tracane has shown tb.it the fresh-water diatoms found in 
coal arc of the same species as liviug forms. The cell-wall 
consists of two halves {or valves), which are not of the 
same age, the older ono fitting on the younger like the lid 
of a box. When a new cell is formed the two valves 
KL‘])arate, the contents divide, and a new wall is formed for 
each new half, fitting in under tlie old v.ilve. Diatoms are 
found in both fresh uud salt water, and at nil deptlis. 
Ehrenbcrg w.is the first to discover that the silieious stone, 
called trijiuli, w.is entirely composed of mlUions of the re¬ 
mains of these diatoms. “It is used in the form of powder 
for polishing stones and metals. It has been procured, 
among other places, from the mud of a lake at Dolgully in 
North Wales, and fmm Rilin in Rohemla, in which latter 
jilaco a singlu stratum, extending over a wide area, is ui> 
less than 14 feet thick. This stone, when examined with 
a powerful microscope, is found to consist of the silieious 
plates of Diatomacero united togi-ther without any visildu 
ecincnt. It is difficult to convey an idea of their oxtremo 
miiiiitencss, but Ehrenbcrg estimates that lu tho RUiu 
tripnli (here are 41,000,0{(0,000 of individuals of th(t 
GtuUoncUa dktantt in every cubic inch (which weighs 
aliout 220 grains), or about 187,000,000 in a single grain. 
At every stroke, therefore, that wc make with this polish¬ 
ing iKiwdcr several millions—])crhaps tens of millioius—of 
perfect fossils are crushed to atoms.” (Lyell.) Resides tho 
rotation of the protoplasm within the cell-wall, there is 
also a kind of creeping iiioiloii in the direction of their 
long axis, 

DIATON'ia In music, is (he antithesis to Citkomatic. 
The major scale, from any key-note whatever, is rmide 
up of tho following inlcrv.als:—Unison, major Second and 
Third, perfect Fourth uud Fifth, major Sixth and Seventh, 
Octave, which are counted upw.ards, inclnsively and alplm- 
botically; tlmt is to say, a Third contains ihrf4^ notes, as 
A to O; a Fourth contaius ./imr, ns A to 1), &c. All 
the intervals, it will be observed, arc major or perfect. 1 f 
these internals be arranged in mgiilar order they are called 
the major scale, and as this goes through uli thu tones or 
notes of tlie key, it is generally called the dlalonic scalo 
(Greek through; u toue). The diatonic scale of 

0 is therefore— 

C D E F G A B C, 
and that of Dj? is— 

Dp E[? F Gp Ai? Bp C Dp. 

The minor scale diirurs only from the major in liaviiig .h 
minor Third and Sixth ; the two scales above, in their 
minor fonn, running thus:— 

C D Et> F G At» B C, 

Db Kp Fb Gb Ab Bbb G Dp. » 

The. niiuor scale is, however, never meant by the unquali¬ 
fied term “ diatimic seal**,” though thu “ diatonic minor 
scale” would be a perfectly correct expression. Tbc word 
diatonic, liowevcr, applies to either the major or minor key 
as an antithesis to the word chromatic. Tims in Dp minor, 
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■Ab is diatonic, A is chromatic ; in 0 major, A is diatonic, 
Ab cliromatic. All notes not in the diatoiiic scale of the 
kc/ (whether a major or minor key is tinder consideration) 
arc cliromatic. See Scalk, Kkv, CiinoMATir. 

DIB'DXN, CHABLES, was born at Suutlmmpton in 
IT'IB. Ho was the son of a silversmith there, uml was 
educated at Winchester, lieiiig oripmilly desired for the 
clerical profession; hut bis lovo for music predominated, 
and after reedvinK some instntetion from the celebrated 
Kent, organist of Winchester Cathedral, Im was sent to 
L<jndon. He coinineureil his career, as poet and musician, 
nt the early age of sixteen, when he produced an opera at 
Oovont (iarden Tiieatre, written and composed by himself, 
called “The Shephord’s Artifice*.” A few years after he 
a])])oared as an actor, and was in 17(!8 the original Mungo 
in his own “ Padlock.” Of the seveml operas and musical 
])layH now rapidly produced by Dihdin, the ec-lchrated 

Waterman” (1774), and the almost equally well-known 
“Quaker” (1775), alone hold tlic stage now. 

Alnnit tJie year 1782 he built the Circus Tlie-atre (after¬ 
wards opened under tho name of the Surrey), which con¬ 
tinued under his nianagenxMit alsnit three or four years. 
Tlie first appearance of tho famous clown (irinmldi was 
under Dihdin’s mniingcmonl. lu 178K Dihdin published 
his “Musical Tour” (one vol. 4to), jin<l in J78t> presented 
to the public, at Hntchio's Auction Dooms, King Street, 
Covent Carden, the first of those ciilertainmimts of wliieh 
he was Koh^ author, composer, and jierformer, umlor the 
title of “The Whim of the Moment.” In this, among 
sixteen other songs, was tlie ballad “I’oor Jack,” an eflu- 
sion of genius that immediately established his reputation 
both as a lyric poet and melodist. Dilulhi took tl>c I.ycemn 
in 178U, and produced another entertainment called the 
“Oddities,” remarkable for euntainiiig “roin Bowling," 
“The Flowing Can,” “Tho Standing Toast,” and several 
others of tliose songs which have mad(> mid still make 
Dibdiii dear to all lovers «if simple melody. This enter- 
lainnicnt and its successor ran for nearly 200 nights. He 
continued this sort of career till 1805, when he retired 
from public life, very ill provided for. (fovemment, Imw- 
ever, bestowed upon him a pensifm of i!200 a y»*ar. In 
1813 he w:is attiiekj'd by paralysis, and died in tho July 
fullowing. Dibrlin ]>ub]ishud one or two Dovels and some 
smaller works; but his fame is built on his songs, of which 
—so prolific was his muse, and so great his facility in 
composition—-lie jirodneed tlie amazing number of DOO! 
They are chieiiy nautical, and their jjopuhirity in Tniiriy 
eases is still as great fis ever. 

BX'BBANCHZATA. See CLTTLK-risir. 

DZC'AST a jiir^nnan of nncitiit Athens. 

Six thousand dicasls (often «alletl “judges”) were scloited 
every year fnim those entitled to the full c'.ity franchise 
and over thirty years of age. The dieasls were jiaid a 
small fee, originally an obolus (about 2»/. <4 our money), 
as instituted by Pericles. Olenu raised it to tbree oboli 
a day. From tli(» general lM)dy of diea.sts for th(‘ year 
tJio 8ep.arate courts were selected ns occjision inade it 
necessary. It was by ouo of these courts of dicasts that 
the illtistrious Socrates was condemned. 

DICE are small cubes of bone or i\ o]'y used in gambling, 
and marked fur tbal purpose witli black dots on each of 
their six sides. Tho iiumbev of dots are from one up to 
six, and the game is wem by tlie person wlio obtains Ibo 
largest number upiKTinosl, after throwing them from a 
small tubular box. Dice were formerly liable to a duty 
of T| Is. per pair. IJiiscrupulons gamblers often “ load ” 
tJinr dit^e, by plugging them with lead on a purlif'ular 
side, HO tiiat the highest iiumhers ant almost certain to 
1m! turned tip. 

DZCHOG'AUY. in botany, is a term used to express 
the condition of a largo mnnherof fluwors wliich Jjave both 
stamens and pistils, hut as these arc mature at diifercMit 


times, sclf-fcrtllizatiun is the exception and croBs-fcrtlliza-** 
tion the nde. Flowers in wliich the stamens are mature 
before tho pistils, arc called protandrous (or 7 >r{)terrta- 
droufi); BUeh are Composit.'P, Cumpannluceot, I.Ahiatu*, 
UmbelHfcra:, also foxglove, geranium, &c. Flowers are 
called protofftfHoun (or proUrogynowt^ when the btiginatic 
surface of the pistil is ready to rc<fdvc pollen, and is either 
fertilized or even withered up Isdore the jKdlen in tlie 
same tlower is ripe. Examples of this condition lmvi» biteu 
given under Ari;m and Ani.sToi.ociilACF..^"., 

DZCHOT'OBIY, a term in botany employed to exjivess 
a mode of branching by constant forking. The first stem 
or vein of a plant divides into two branches, each branch 
divides into two others, and so on. It is only in the veins 
of fern leaves, and of those of some^oniferous species, and 
in the stems of lycopodiaccons plants that this mode of 
division exists as a general character. It, however, docs 
occur elsewhere; for example, the Doom l‘;dm of Thebes 
is remarkable for its dichotomous branches, ami the Screw 
Pines have a similar habit. * 

DI'CHROISM (from the (jrc<‘k words double; and 
cArotf, colour) is a tenn applied lo that jirojierly of cer¬ 
tain crystals by which they exhibit difl’ment colours nceonl- 
ing to the position of their axes wllli rcs 2 >ecl lu the iiicidf'Ut 
pencil <)f light. 

Some of the phenomena relating to tho ditTercTiees of 
colour in a crystal were obson’ed by Dr. Wollaston in lour- 
inalino and some other mimrals, but Sir David Brewste r 
was the first to make the discovery that tluy were caused 
by the diUcront absolutions of tlie rays of coloured light in 
tliclr passage through the crystal. In the unclulatory 
theory llity de])t‘tll on some niodine.ilions of those func¬ 
tions of tho longtiis of waves by wliich the tints of colour 
are exprassod. Perhaps pleochroinm would be a betliT 
tenn, K»r it is now well known that there arc Irichroin 
crystals, and crystals of even more coloura. 

A.s examples we may mention the ciystals of the double 
chhaklc of palladium and potassium, which appear deej) 
red if viewed along the axis, and brilliant green if viewetl 
across it. The mineral iolitc or Cokdikiutk is often calk’d 
diciiroite from its appeiuing blue in one direeliou and pale 
yellow in anotlicr. 'J’ho ft)Ilowing are a fi'w of a large? 
number of ciyhbds which are dicln*uic ulun vii’wed by 
puhirized light:— 


Uniaxial Crystals. 

Optic avis in plane 
of Fularization. 

optic axis perpen- 
dicnlar to plane of 
I'olarizatiun. 

Emerald, . , . 

Yellowish-green, 

Bluish-green. 

Knhy, .... 

l*ale yellow, 

Bright pink. 

S.ipyihire, , . . 

Yellowish-green, 

Blue. 

Amethyst, • . 

Blue, 

Pink. 

Tourmaline, , . 

(irc<‘nisli“whit<’, 

Bluish-green. 

Iceland spar, . . 

Orange yellow, 

Yellowish-white. 

Iliaxial ('rystals. 
Topaz (yellow), . 

YollowLsh-whitc, 

Orange. 

“ (blue),, . 

White, 

Blue, 

“ (green), . 

(1 

Green. 

“ . (pink;,. . 

Pink, 

White. 

Cyanile, . . , 

White, 

BJne. 

Mica, .... 

Beddisli-hrown, 

Keddish-white. 


DICKENS, CHARIiES, the best known Kngllsli 
novelist of the nineteenth eentuiy, was the sou of Mr. 
John Dickens, who held at one time a position in the 
navy pay department, Charles uas bom nt Portsmontb in 
February, 1HI2. The duties of liis father's ofliee obliged 
him frequently to cbaiigc his n-sidenee, and much of tlio 
future nuveli^t’H infancy was spent at Plymouth, Kln*ernef«i, 
Chadiaii), and other scajjori iuwuH. TJio Kuropenn war, 
however, came to an end Iwforc ho had completed liis 
fourth year, and liis father, finding liis “ oe^'ujiation gone," 
retired on a ^lensiun and removed to London, where lie 
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^)tnhicd cm])lo}niu-ut ns n parliamentary repork-r far one 
<if tlie daily papers. It wa.s at first intended that yonn;; 
Charles should be sent to nn attorneys ofiiee; hut he Imd 
literary tastes, and eventually m’us permitted by his father 
to exchange the la^v fur a ]MJst ns one of the reporters on 
the staff of the True Ah/a, from wliich he subsequently 
iuinsferred his services %d the Morjtiuf/ Chronicle^ tlieii 
under the editorsliip of Mr. Jolni lllark, who aeciqded and 
inserted in the evening edition of his journal the first fruits 
of the j»eii of Cliurlcs Dickens—those “ Sket<h»*» of English 
Life and Character” whieh were afterwards r(*printed and 
published in a c-olicctive f(»rm under the title of “Sketches 
hy Jtoz,” in 18dd .and tJie following year. 

Tliese “Sketches” al oiuu? attracted imtiee, and the 
pnldic looked with Bonr*ll)ing more tliaii curiosity for the 
time when the sneeessfnl author should throw off his mask 
juul proelaiin himself to the world. Almost siiniiltane<iusly 
with these “ Skr-lclies” appeari*<l a comic «)pcra from his 
^peii. entitled “The Village Coquettes,” 

The graphic power «>f describing the nrdin.ary scenes of 
<‘omnion life, more cspeciiilly in their ludicrous aspts'ts, 
<lid not escape the mdiee of l^fessrs. Chapman &. ITall, and 
tli<‘y accordingly i^qucstcd “ lloz” to write for tliem a 
serial story in monthly parts; the result was the jmblica- 
tioii of the *• I’ostlminoUb Papers of the Pickwick Club,” 
ill ISUti. It is said that a portion of the rough outline of 
the work w.as the result r»f n suggestion thrown out bv 
^Ir. Hull, one of the firm above meiilioiied ; but be that ns 
it may, tlie subject was treated by “Doz” in a manner at 
once so easy, so grapliic, and so natural, and yet witJi such 
n. flow of genuine luimonr, that tho autlim* found himself 
raised .almost at a single step to the ll^du'st jiiniiae.le of 
literary fame. Illustrated at first hy Seymour, and after¬ 
wards hy Mr. llablot K, llrown (“Pliiis”), the “Pickwick 
♦Papers” found an enormous sale from their first nppear- 
jince^aud Charles hickeus presented himself to the world 
as tlieir author in lb38. 

The great Buecess of “Pickwick” naturally led to offers 
Ix'ing made to Dickens hy the ],ortdon pnblisliers; but 
tJic author wisely coiisulled liis own reputation, and con¬ 
fined himself to the production <if “Nicliolas Niekleby,” 
in a similar style and fonn, in The w’ovk was 

wriltcii to expose in detail the erueltii's which were prac¬ 
tised upon oiqdiaus and other neglected children at small 
and cheap bcIuhjIs, where the kuiu charged for the boimi of 
liungry and growing lads, with everytbing included, ranged 
finm .£!(> to a yc>m’. Dickens t<‘lls ns, in tlio 

]ji*eface to tljis bo«>k, as it stands republished in tbe collec¬ 
tive ediiioii of liis works, that it was the result of a per¬ 
sonal visit of inspection paid by bimself to some nameless 
“ Dothelaivs Hall” amid thew’olds of Yorkshire: and tho 

r * 

ii*ader who luw carefully sliidiod it will with dilliculty hi- 
]>erpuadcd that Mr. Sr[uc'ers and Mr. John llrowdie an* not 
taken from living examples. 

In 1840 lie commenced in the pages of J/w- 

celitiut/^ of whieh ho was tlio first editor, a talc Avhich 
proved his command of sterner and mtiro tragic inddenls, 

Oliver I’wist” Jets the readier into tJie scciTts of life as it 
wjis, and jH-rhaps still is, to be found too often in work¬ 
houses ami in the “shims” of Ixnidon. When finished it 
W’as republished as a novel in threu volumes. The folloiv- 
ing year Dickens undertook the production of .a collec¬ 
tion of stories in weekly uumln*va. Tho series was eiitilleil 
‘‘Master Humphrey's Clock,” and iL coiitaiiied, among 
other tales, those since republished under tho names of tlie 
“ Old Curiosity Shop”—fumons for its touching didineation 
of Lillie Nell—and of “ Bannihy Kudge.” which canv’s 
the reader iMiek to tlio days of the Gordon Kiots. 

Tlie pen of Dickens wis Iiencoforth alniost incessantly 
at work. About tJic time of the publication of “ Master 
Humphrey's Clock” appeared his “Memoirs of .losepli 
Crimaldi,” the celebrated chiwii, almost his only pro¬ 


duction whicli dc.a]s with the plain prose of facts, and 
with every-day life divested of all imagination. Tho work, 
liowevcr, proved that his imagiiuitivo powers ranked far 
higher than his skill ns a biographer. In fact, wbilo 
“ Pie,kwiek”iuid “ Niekleby” live, “ GrimaUli'Ms forgotten. 
Afhir completing “ Muster Humphrey's Clock” liickens 
visited America, where he was received with oxtraordiiiary 
honours. On Jus return, in 1843, ho published tho mate¬ 
rials wdiich he had collected in tho United States, under 
the title ‘‘ American Notes for General Circulation,” Many 
of its statements, however, were controverted by American 
pens in a book entitled “ Cliange for American Notes.” 

In 1844 he published “ Martin Chuzzlewit” in imrnbers. 
like “Tickwiijk” and “Nicliolas Niekleby,” and in tlic 
summer of the Kjime. year visited Italy and Rome. An 
account of much that he saw and heard in this tour 
he gave to tho world in tlie columns of the 

of which he became the first editor, and after¬ 
wards publislicd in a collected form as “Italian Not<*s” 
(1846). The first number of the Daily Ntunt ajipearcd 
on 1st January, 1846; but after a few raontlis Dickens 
withdrew fnim tho oditorshi]!, and rctunicd to his former 
lino of humorous serial publications, varying, however, 
their monthly appeai'anccs with occasional stories of a 
more strictly imaginative cast, called “Christinas Books.” 
Of these the first, “A Christinas (’arol,” was published 
in 1813 ; tho 8''cond, tho “ Chimes,” appeared at Christ¬ 
mas, 1844; the third, the “Cricket on tbe lloartb,” 
followed in 18-15; flic fonrtb, the “ Hattie of Life,” in 
]K46 ; and the fifth, tho “Haunted Man and the Ghost’s 
Bargain,” in 1848. 

Besides tlafse Dickens publislaal “Dealings wilh tho 
Firm of Dombey & Son ” (1846-47); the “ History of David 
Ck)pperfHdd” (18,50); “Bleak House” (1863); “Hard 
Times” (1864); “Little Dorrit” (1857); “A Tale of 
Two Cities” (1860); “ Groat Expectations” (1861); “Onr 
Mutual Friend” (1865); the “ Uncommereial Traveller” 
(a series of capital essays on topics of the day—collected 
in 3861); and lost of all, the “Mysteiy' of Edwin DriKKl.” 
(»f which only three numbers appeared before his death. 
In 1850 Dickens began ii clieap weekly pmodieal, winch 
he called Ilousekold Words^ and which was puhllshi^d by 
Messrs. Bradbury & Evans; but diilicnltics having arisen 
between author and publisher, it was dlscoiilinucd in 1850, 
an<l its place was filled l»y its successor, All the Year 
ItoumU which Dickens continued to conduct till his death. 

Dickens was one of the founders (if the Guild of 
Literature, and was nn ardent advocate <)f reforms in the 
lulministratioti of Hie Lilcr.ary Fund. Ho was also nn 
nccomjdlshed amateur actor, and often took part in j>ri- 
vatu Ihcatrienls for ohnritnhle objects. In his later years 
In* frequently appeared before the public as a “render*’ 
of tlic most piipul'ir portions of liis own ivorks. of which 
he showed himself to bo a most vivid and dramatic inter¬ 
preter. He retired from this work only three mouths 
]trcvIous to his death, when his rcputatinii stood at his 
liiglicst. His renderings of his best ere:itions, both humor- 
(»U8 and pathetic, of Ids most stirring scenes and warmest 
pictures of life, will not readily lie. fingotteii. Men and 
women, persons and places, re.aders knew all before in tho 
biilllant i»ag(‘s of his novela ; hut the characters lived wilh 
.a new life, and the scenes l««ik the shape of reality in the 
readings of the muster. America hsul an opportunity of 
apjirceialiiig his ]><iwer.s in this direction on the Heeoiid 
visit lu* jiaiil tf* that country in 1868. Dickens died, after 
a very short illness, at his residence, Gad's Hill 
near JJocliester, on the !Mh of June*, 1870, 

While “ I‘ickwick” cJi.aiins us with its broad liumour, it 
is in “Nicholas Niekleby ” and “Oliver Twist” that the 
pfjwer of dairies Dickens’ pathos shows itself. In those 
two woiks he evinced a sympathy for the poor, the siiller- 
ing, and the <»ppressed whi« h took all hearts by storm. 
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Tins power of sympatliy it was, no douht, which has tnude 
Ills nuinu a household word in English homes, lluw man/ 
a pliuKo of c.molty and wron;; his pen exposed, and how 
often ho stirred others to try at least to lessen the amotint 
of evil and of sufleriiig which mast he ever abroad in the 
world, will never be fully known. Tliere was always u 
lesson beneath his mirth. 

The Life of Dickens,’* by his fru'ud .Tjdm ForstiT, was 
published in four vols. in 1872-74, and the Unit volume 
piisHcd throm;h fourtts^ii editions in ulsait twelve months. 

DZCKSO'NIA is a genus of ferns, the species of which 
are paicrally of noble proportions, some attuiuing the height 
of 2U feet luid more, with hij)imiute fronds from 5 to 
If) feet long, forming n tnft at the top of the stein. The 
veins of the leaviis ore jiiiiinile, the venules frc>e, and tlie 
sori large and globose. The indusium is funned of two 
valves, of which the outer is liuod-like and the inner 
Hinaller. Dirkitotiia antarctica is n very fine specie's 
growing in Australia; it is very hardy, and c«»nsequently is 
largely grown in this country. Other spetties an; found in 
Aastralia, New Zealand, New OalcdoDui, Fiji, tiara, Juan 
Fenmndex, America, and St. Helena. 

mC'LINOUS is a lenn in botany ap)iHed to flowers 
whie.h have only stamens or only pistils. Flowers of hotli 
kinds oft<*n occur on tlie same plant, wliieli is in that case 
called moncEcitm». If the flowers are on diflerciiL individ- 
nuls, the plant is said to he dimcitmti, KxamplcK of tin* 
first kind are tho (aik, birch, and vegetable marrow ; and 
of (llaadoiis plants, the hop and willow. 

Dl'COTYliS^l>ONS, A class of plants deriving their 
name from tho embryo having in general two soed-loaves 
or cotyledons. The stems of dicotyhslons are in most 
cases branched. They have the pith, wood, and bark dis¬ 
tinctly separated, and Uic wiMnl truver.siMl by medullary 
rays. This wood, if more than one year old, consists of 
concentric circles, each of which is formed on the outside 
of that which irnmediutely j)recA‘(lcd it. Tlie leaves of 
dicotyledons arc articulated with tlie stem, so that at a 
})artlcular time they are thrown off, and leave a clean sear 
behind them, os in all the trees, whether deciduous or 
others, which are found iu the open air in England. 
Their veins are repeatedly branched, so as to fonn a 
network within the jiarenchyma. The number of ])arls 
in the flower of dia)tyledonous ]>Iaiits is four or five; that 
is, four or five sepals, four or five petals, and the same 
number of stamens, present in either a complete or imjier- 
feet state; or, if tho number is greater, it is some power of 
four or live. When tlie kcimIk germinate, the einhiyo wm- 
]»ly extends the points of its radicle in the form of a root, 
to seek for nourishment in the soil. Fur the elassification 
of Dieolyleduna, see under IUi’i anv. 

DICBA'NUM is a very comiiiun genus of ^Iossks. 
The fruit is terminal. The ejilyptra is split np one side; 
the lid of the capsule is deciduous and Leaked; the peil- 
stome is single, and has sixteen equidistant teeth cleft InUf 
way into unequal portions; tho capsule is mostly nodding, 
(‘urved, regular; the leaves are of close texture, move or 
less sccund. These mosses grow on rocks, on the ground, 
mid sometimes on trees. Diirraunm ttvojHirium is a com¬ 
mon moss on hanks and rocks; it is one of the largest 
of our mosses, growing to a heiglit of from 2 to 4 inches. 
JJicranum mnjus grows (wen us high us inches. 

DIC^A'TOK was the highest extraordinary magistrate 
in the Roman republic. The name obviously means “com¬ 
mander." He was also called by the old name of maf/iiter 
j)ovuHy and in Greek by a term signifying “double consul." 

After tho expulsion of tho kings the consulship was 
established. The two eousnls possi'sscd the same jiowur ns 
tho kings in tho ndministr.n.tinn of tho stnto and the com¬ 
mand of the army; yet their authority w'as subject to some 
restiictions, and principally by the appeal that could be 
mode from their dccisious. The tw'o consuls, possessing 


(qnal antbovity, often dilVercd in their views and opiniuus, 
a circumstance which often causi'd jealousy and disunion. 
In extraordinary emergeiieles tho state therefore roquircil 
n single magistrate. Such circumstances led to the estah- 
li^hment of the dictatorship. The first dictator was created 
about the year 2r)3 A.tr.c., or bOl n.c. (Liv. ii. 18.) 

'I'lic dictator hud tho power off ho two consuls, and was 
nominated hv one of them iu uliediciicc to a decree of tho 

m 

seimlo. Without this the e^msnl had no ])Ower to nominatii 
a dictator. The authority of all other magistrates, except 
that of the tribunes, ceased when tho dictator was appointed. 
He ptissossetl the wliolo administrative power of tin? state, 
nnd tlip command of the army vvilhuut any restrictions. 
Ho had the ))Ovver of life and deatli, and there was iiu 
appeal from his decision. Ih»th within and witlnait tho 
<-ity lie was attiaidcd by twenty-four lictor.s, with llicir 
fasces and axes. After his eleetlon tin* dictator nominated 
tlie master of horse (magiafer cguUu»i\ who cominaiuleil 
under him. Generally it was only when the stale was^ 
ineiuK'cd hy sudden dangt'r that a dictator was nominated. 
Th(‘ dictator continiu'd iu ollicu for six months, but he 
commonly resigned ns booh jis the danger was over which 
had led to the nomination. 'I'lio ruluKhat ho should con- 
tinno in office only six months was neglected hy Sulla and 
Julius Ca'.sar, who were nominated perpetual dictators, tho 
former in tho year 81 u.r., and tlie other after his victory 
at riiarsalus. Augustus declined the <*llice, thougli otVeved 
to him hy the ]>oop1e (.Sin'tfmius, “Aug.” <>2), and the 
title of dictator was never .assumed hy thccmpen»rsof Rome. 

According to Niebuhr, tlie dictatoibhip was of Latin 
origin, and wa» Introdueed from the laitius among the 
Ruukius. The o^/j(>ct of the Uomun dirt;Ltovship w^is to 
evade the Valerian laws and to establish the ]>owcr of tlie 
])aliicians over flu? plebeians, for the iqipe.'il granted by 
those laws was from tho sentene^? of the consuls and iiot^ 
from that of the dictator. As the ph'beianK incrensed in 
j)ow'<T the dictatorshi]> was seldom required, and thciTonly 
for matters of less importance. 

DIC'TZONARY, the English fonn of dictiorwriuw, a 
w<ird of modern Latinity, which from its etymology should 
signify properly u lasik of phrases «»r modes of expression. 
Tho tenn, however, has been goneially applied to any 
work which professes to communieute infoimatluii on an 
entire subject, or entire hraneh of a suhjee.t, under words or 
heads digested in the order of the al]>habct. This alpha¬ 
betical arrangement ujqK'ans to he the distinctive jicculi- 
arity'^ of a dictionary, but to constitute the work a dic¬ 
tionary it would seem that there inn.st also be allacheil 
to each of the tciins or words so arranged some explanation 
of their peculiar mcauing. Thus, an index in whieli words 
or titles are merely put down in alphabetical order, with 
nothing more tliaii a n>fei<mce to some page or ]>assagc 
appended to each, is not a dictionary. Again, a dictionary, 
however arbitrary or artiUeial may he tho order in which 
its parts are distributed, must profess some unity and com¬ 
pleteness of design. It must }>rufes.s, os has been said, to 
go ov'cv a wliole subject or field of knowledge of greater or 
less extent, but this field may vary front the simple lexieon, 
emimeratiiig with brief expLanatinns the words of a hm- 
gunge, to a w'ork akin to an ciicyclopa*dia. A mere list of 
misccllaneou.s particulars, ev’cn with cxpitiuatory' reinarkH 
or comments annexed, is not a dictionary, hut a catalogue. 

Within the limiLations noted the lenn dictionary is 
apjilied to works ou all kinds of subjects and with every 
diversity of object. The tenn encyelopaxlia is used to 
express a work which treats of all the various kinds of 
knowledge, and caviying the information given uuder its 
various heads to a far gyeuter completeness and logical 
interconnection than is r.nstomary nr (lohirablo in a die- 
tionary. A c^iiibinatiuu of the two Is soineiimes attempted 
under the title of “ encyclopjcdic dictionary,” but neceB- 
sarily results in failure. Another variety of dictionary is 
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It “ thcsaurns,” in wliieli tlio wnnls nro pronped under 
IieAdiii^s intitead uf nlplinbctically. 'I'iins, words of every 
kind relating; to nmrage will be brought together, and in 
tlic best works will lie contrasted page by l)age with tiieir 
antitlnws^ iiumely those conimtted with /car, lu this 
instance. 

The word dlctinnaiy ^ far more used foi dietionarles of 
languages than in any of its other souses. The muster- 
pieces of OcseniuK for llehrcw, Liddell and Scott for 
(.Ireek, Smith for Latin, ])r. Johnson and Webster for 
Knglish, Grimm for German, and Littrd for Frcucli, urn 
iustuuces. In most countries the btate or soinu learned 
body of the highest imprwtanee has undertaken the jire- 
pnration of a dietionaiy of its own langmige. Of such Is 
the famous dictionary «>f the FrcneJi Academy, Iwgun hy 
liicljelieu, and after such a length of time nut yet within 
liicasurahlo distance of completion, so that in our own day 
the distinguished (Jomlist, M. Idttrc, prodneed his noblo 
^work for u.se, as he niodosily put it, meanwlille. In liko 
case, and of like antiquity as regards its commonceinent, 
letter A in each bcihg now well into its third ctaitury, is tho 
great Florentine dictionary of the Aecademia Leila Cruseo. 
Jn Knglatid I)r. /.'hnsoii, with his three ci»pyisls in the 
garrets of tiie Gough Square houM5 (Fleet Street, l/m«lou), 
produced alone the work Aviiich is still a source of jirido to 
US ns H fiioiiuinent of the. mdiolarsliip of Ins day. Hut 
modern views of the derivation of words, iMc., Jnive so 
allog(slhci' cliangod this aspect of tlic science of Knglish 
Je-\jcography tliat it has been felt of late years tliat 
a hearty and eomhiiied o(1brt must be iiuide to till tiiis 
gap. It is to )>c hoped that tlic great Iviiglisii dic.tiouary 
of tlie Fhilulogienl Society of J.oiKlon'A ill not share the 
fate of its Fr'Iic.Ii ami Italian eompoei*s. Idemiwhilc wc 
have our Littrc in Professor Skeats, uf Oxhird, whose 
./* J'itymjilogieal l)ictit»nai*y of the Kiigllsh T<iingnage,” pub¬ 
lished in is u splendid triumph of research, ami well 
worfliy the liomiur of ]>ublieatlon by his university. This 
mid its equally vahmhie abridgment, of tlie same duU*, 
}>reseut in their }>refaces and addenda the bases of the 
theorU*s upon whicli the body of the work lias been con- 
btructod. They ure invaluable to the Knglish philologist 
«'• a special ajqdicaliun of coinparatiie pidJulogy, In 1883 
tlie Philological Society of London began the publication 
of the nionuimmtal “New Ihetionary of the Knglisli 
Tongue,” to which wc have refeired above, planned on a 
.scale so gi’cat that no publisher could ho found to produce 
it. 'riu* ruiversity of Gxford .again hoiumred itself by 
jiassing it through the Clarendon Pie.ss. As an instmiee 
of its cupiousnes.s, the word ‘'aliove” is first given in its 
thirty fonna (jm bufan^ aboirt\ abitjlc, &c.), aiul these nix- 
followed by an account of tlie original derivation, of the 
compounds, and the early grainmatic use, accompanied 
with specimens from Allfricin the tenth century, to Free¬ 
man in the nineteentli, &e. Cross-references link those* 
Several fonns, tmiled of in llieir proper places, to this 
I’hief article. All words receive tins exhaustive treatinenl. 
The hislorical limit of Knglish is fixed at 1100, thus 
excluding purely AngJo-iiaxon and Noiman words, and 
including much tliat is now obsolete. Kvery device of 
typography is utilized to bavo*8paee and to gain quickness 
and clearness of roferenco. 

DIC'TYS, u Oreluii wlin nce(impauu‘d Idoineneus to 
the siege of Troy, and the ri'putcd author of a history of 
tho Trojan War, of wlucli a Litin laose translation is 
extant. This work was discovered in the reign of Nero 
in a tomb near Gnossus, which was laid open by an eartli- 
quuke. It was written iu Pha*nieian chaRudors, and first 
translated into Greek liy ouo I'ufraxidas, or Praxis, at tlie 
command of Ni*ro. 'Diero is an edition by A. Ttcderieh, 183.'». 

DICYPEL LIUM, a genus of plants hidonging to the 
order Lai)j:jxk.»:. J>ic*fi)clUmu v(mfophfillatuiu (Ijois 
do rose) is a tree, a nalive of (he woods of i’razil and 


' Guiana. The bnvk gives out a smell like elovos, and has a 
• hot, dove-like, peppery taste. It is used as a medicine 
by tlie natives in the countries where it gRiws, and 
possesses powerful tonic properties. 

DIDEROT, DSNX8, was horn nt Ijingi*cs, in the 
province of (Hiampagnc, in 1713. He was placed first in 
the Jesuits’ College at I.angres, and aftcrw'urds sent to the 
College d'Harconrt at Paris. Didenit mado brilliant pro- 
gifss iu the ancient and modern langnnges, and still more 
iu mathcTnatics. Gu leaving college his fath<*r wished him 
to enter the church, and ou his refnsal desired him to 
htudy thu law; hut Liderot had no taste fur that pnifessiou 
and neglected il, notwithstanding tin* urgent, desire of Ids 
father, who even went so far as to rcfuhC longer to support 
him. lie employed all his lime in reading diseurhively, 
occasionally writing for tlmse, who would employ him. llw 
undertook nnytliing Hint came in his way—advertisements, 
indexes, cat.alogues, and even sermons for the colonies, whieli 
wen; bespoken and paid for by a missionary. Ho next 
began traiihlating from tlu* Knglish for tin; booksellers. 
Ho also received indirectly asNjstamT fmm liomo. At the 
ago of twi nty-niiu; he nmiTied a young woman as poor as 
liiinscif. In jils drama “lx; Perc <ln F.uiiillo” lie has inti*o- 


duecd sonic of (he incidents of his courtship and marriage*. 
Hi.s first original work w.as the “Pensoes 1‘hiloKophiques'* 
(1746), which met with great sueresH among the partisans 
of the new philosophy, as it was tlien called. From that 
time Diderot ranked as on<* of the most strenuous assailants 
of till* cslahlibhcd systems iu religion and jsilities. In 1711* 
lie published the “ I/’ttre Mir les Sfiurds-Mucl.s,” and the 
“ Lettn; sur les Avcugles/’ for whicli lu* was imprisoned 
for thn*e mouths at Vincennes. After editing, in com¬ 
pany with others, a TTniversal Medical Dictionary, Diderot 
binned the ]>roject of a general cyehipa*dia, under the title 
uf “ Eneyclopedio, ou Dietionnain; Uaisonue di*s Science 
des Arts, et des Metiers.” Diderot and D’Alcmbi rt wcu* 
joint editors, hut l)*AleinlK;rt willnlre.w after a time, and 
Diderot reinained hole editor. The work liegau to .njijicar 
ill 1761, and was concluded in 1766, iu seventeen vuls. 
folio, besides ele\cn vols. of jdates. Tin; jmhliciition wa-. 
slopped two orthrei; times by the government, and the last 
volumes were dibtrihiited pri\ately, though the king himself 
w'as one of the purchasers. 

One of Didej'uL's many tronhles was the. timidity of his 
puhliblier, who would fn-ijuently strike out jiassages from 
tho prtmfs when fin.iJly juissed f<ir jirinting, and snhstituto 
others which ho coiihidcrcd h‘ss likely to excite o}>]iositioii. 


or simply leave tlic ga]> niiiillcd ; and this in tlie eomjdete 
ignorance of Diderot as to his proceedings uuld too late. 
DidenA frequently and bitterly eoniplailicd, hut <5ould never 
make liimself secure from this danger. 

The works of Diderot are iuimeroii.s, and many of them 
w<*ro not published till after Ills deat.li. A eolleitthui of his 
principal works was published hy liis dis(*.iplc Naigeou iu 
lifieeu vols. 8vo (171)8), hut Ibis is eclijised by the magnili- 
cent edition, in twenty vols., by Assdznt (P.iris, 187.6-77). 

Diderot is one of llio most fascin-iting of autliors. His 
origfnalitv and fertility in ideas arc prodigious. l!nl In* 
takeu equal pains with his style he would have stood 
among the foremost w'riters of tlie world, llis thiilling 
rom.anee of “ La Iteligieiise” was lung believed, as was our 
own “ Kohiiison Cnisoe,'’lo ]ic an autlientic autobiogrnpliy. 
Keceiilly a play made from an episode of his Jacques le 
Fataliste” was the holding attraction of tho French stage, 
and Mr. Walter Pollock's translation of Diderot’s eclebr.-itfil 


“ 1‘aradoxe sur le Ooincdien,” with a preface hy the. eminent 
actor Henry Irving, was one of the most admired pub!Yf*a 
tions of 1K83. 'I'his last is a dialogue (Diderot loxed 
dialogue, and wrote “ Jacqiie.s” and “ LuNeveu de Kameau.” 
&c., in that form, and it is admitted that the autlmr was 
the Tiiosl brilliant talker of ins time), and one question 
in di.^pute is whether an a'’t<»r sliMild play hy skill or by 
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inHpiration—fiom tho li(*.a(l or tiu' lunit. lie rnncludes f 
that uftNtr jim&t crento IjIs ]mrl hy iii.>>pjralIon, guided 
hy the rules <if his art, hut must act it entindy accord.- t 
iiij; to his jircvious study. To move, tlie actor must { 
lie unmoved; to eomiinuid his audience, he must com¬ 
mand himself; if lie .sheds tears himbclf, tiiat moment his 
Ijc-nrer.s cease to weep. Air. dares to diller, but ; 

ably tlio rcjwler will a;n'cc uilh Diderot rather than with 
tlie gifted n<*t(»r. 

11 is so with ])r:ictieally v\ cry subject known in his day; 
J)iderot t«»uehe.s all, and has sonirthin;; new and true to 
say <tii all. 'I'he extreme h:vsle of his work is felt on every 
hut the rciwler for^jives <*verylhIniX for such a fasei- 
natin^ jday of rainbow thou"h1.s. lit! w:i.s, as mi^ht be 
hiippu.scd, the first crilie. of liis day (see his contribnlioius 
to the ‘‘Fcuilles de <jrimm” .‘is to lihTatnre, and iiis 
“ Salons’’as to paintiu"). The Gennans admit that the 
sUuly of beauty, a*sllielie.s, tlioii<di they themselves in- 
\cnted its name {asthvti/. ), is due. leally to Diderot. A^ain, 
Irom JtideroL’s lelter.s, which are sini]»ly vtdnminous, 
iietter jiietnru of ci"litccnth-century I’ranee is to he ol>- 
i.lined, as fur ns the society of its literary men .and artisl.s 
* i eoncemed, than by any other mean.s; Voltairi'*s IcUer.snre 
iiot to be compared with tliem, siuee they are as artilieial 
as Diderot's are manifestly tine and ^i\ld. It mijjht he 
c\p<'eli’d that ,a man of tlii.s da.sli and brillianey, this hccd- 
h*ssnesH and rapidity, would j;o 1«> extreme lenf'ths; ac.- 
eoidinj];ly l)i»Ier<jt lias Ih'cu accu.si-d of eommmiisni, athe¬ 
ism, iCc., Imt without ^ood veasmu He refused to felt-T 
his intellect hy any conventionalities, is all we can say. 

Diderot had not fjrown rich hy his literary ial»ciiis; he 
was jj;eltinp olil, nml lie thouj^ht of selliii" his lihiaiy. 
t'athaiine JI. of Jhissw, iicariii" of Jiis inhmtion, jiurclifused 
it at its fnli vahio, and settled ujxai him a li.andsume | 
jn'iihion as librarian to keep it for her, of whiidi pension j 
sJie paid him fifty years in advanre in ready mom y. I'ull 
of fjratitiule, Didciot resolved to po and thmik his bcnefac- 
liesa in penson at retcrshnrp in 1773. After a short stay 
he returned to Paris, hut he enjoyed his pood fortune only 
;i few days. Ho hiTUine exeeediuply w<*ak and felt th.at 
his end was npproaehinp, but liis mind wius not at all 
atreeted, and he expired wnthont a struppio as lie sat down 
til dinner with his wife on .'Jhth tTul)’, l/Sd. Diderot was 
one of the priueipal members of liie Holhac.h eoLeiie, and tliR 
leader of that knot of literary men known in the last century 
by tho name of encyclopa;dists. There are many particii- 
l;iv.s concerninp Diderot in In.s friitnd Grimms “Corn*spond- 
ueu Lilterain*” (Paris, 1812),aiid Carlyle’s essay on Diderot | 
mie of the most wonderful sketehes that he ever wrote. I 
Air. John Morluy’s work on Diderot appeared in 1878 
(i.omhni, two vols.) INn-haps Diderot is better to hu 
understood from Caidylc’s papes, ns to ids weuknes.scs, 
than any where else; for hi.s strength the reader must turn 
1o his own deliphtful volumes. 

DlD'niS JTTLIA'NUS, Kmpcrur of Home hy purchase, 
w as prandsou of Salvius Julianus, a cehhratod Jurist, ami 
was horn about A.D. 133. He was educated hy J>omilia 
liucilln, tliu mother of Marcus Aurelius. He soon rose to 
iin]»irtaiit olUccs, was Ruccessively quaestor, prador, and 
po\crnor of iJclgie Gaul, and li.avinp defeated the Chanel 
ho obtained the consulship. He w.as aftcrw'urda sent ns 
povenior to Dalmatia, and next to Germ.ania Infe.rlo 
Under Oommodns he w'a.s povemor of Pithyuia; on Ids 
jluru to Tlonitt ho lived in luxury and dobanehiMW, ladiip 
enormously rich. He was consul for tho Rccond time in 
17^ his collcapue heinp Pertinax. After tho murder of 
tho Km]>eror Pcrtiiiax in 1113 the jiradorlim puard put up 
the empire to auction, rj.ivins SulpicinmiM, jnefcct of the 
oily, and father-in-huv of Pertinax, bid heavily. He was 
wdthin the camp. Didiuswusat Uio pates and competed 
with Fkavios. At last FhuiiiK oflered a donation of 2t>,000 
sesterces n head, which Didius overtopped with the eiior- 


inons bribe of 25,000 sesterces a bead (ne.arly iC200, 
reekoninp llio .se.stcreo at a penny and 3*5 farthinps). Ho 
was acRordiuply proclaimed emjMiror by tho BQldiei*s. Tho 
scinile with its usual servility Acknowlcdp(*d him cmp«*ror, 
but the ])eoplu openly showed their dissatisfaction. He is 
said to have behaved witli preat moderation durinp his 
sliort rcipn. Three penenU.s, PesA^nnius Hiper, who com¬ 
manded in the Fast; Septimius Sevenus, lu lllyrieiiin; 
.'ind Clodius Alhinu.s, lu llrituiii, refused to ncknowh'dpo 
Iddius. SevoriiR, lieiiip proclaimed Aupustns hy his Iriiop.s, 
iTKirehed upon Itume; the prieloriuns forsook Didliis and 
the M-uate j»ronounced his abdication, proehiiininp Suvenm 
emperor. A party of soldiers made their way into tho 
jialace and cut otf the head of Didiiis. He h.ail reipni’d 
only sisty-.six days. • 

SI'DO, also e.allcd A'/M.trr, .a Princess of T\ie, was tho 
If'peml.ary f«mnder of Carthape. She wax sistio- nf Pyp- 
lualiou, kinp of ’lyre; .and her brnther, on his accession, 
murdered I)i«lo’s hnshand (and uneleA Sichieii.s, in order to ^ 
eize on his primal wealth, tndo, however, wa.s forew.iriH'd, 
and escaped witli the tieasiire. Alany friends accoin]):inied 
her, witli tlio pnqiose of a\oidinp tliu tyranny of Pypnia- 
liou and of fouudinp a now slate, Tho^llle colony Ininlcd 
in Alriea, near the modem Tunis, and Dido easily jirevailetl 
upon the inhabil.aiils of the jdace to sell her for a ptiod 
Mini as much land as a hull’.s liiiie eonhl be mado\o iiiclo.so 
when cut into measminp strips. J»y inakinp the stri^K 
exeeediuply narrow, however, a eirenlL of sevenil miles 
was obtained, and the queen had no had barpain. 'J'iio 
fuilress she luiiltwas called I5yisa(*.c. buHs hide”) ia 
eommemoralloii of tho exfdoit, ami to the latest d.nsof 
Oarthapo this was^hu title of tlie citadel, (’aithnpo piew 
so quickly into a fiourishiiip state under Dido tJiat flio 
iK'iphbonrinp kinps de.sired an alliance. She had \owed 
never to remarry, havinp beim tenderly allached to heiv 
husband; hut one of these prinoc.s, Jllubas. piineil tlie ear 
of the ^'arth.apinians, and to avoid the fatal discord \vliieh 
tlireatemsl to wreck the fortunea of the colony l>ido coiii- 
niitted suicide. Temples were erected to lier memory hy 
liar lovinp amt repentant sul)jeet.*«. It may he meiitioiied 
that as with Koinnlns and tho Sabine women, s«» it w;i'^ 
with the Carlhapinians, for tlie.se, waiitinp wives, nuuh* a 
raid on Gypriis and can led oiT eiphly Cypriot maiih-n.s. 'fhe 
foundation of (’arlhapo is tlioupht tri he just a century 
before that of Home, viz. 853 is.c‘. (Home was founded, 
according to the lepeiid, in 753 me.) 

Dido is better known by the daring and Inllli.ant liclion, 
of Virpil in tho .£ueid, where the poet iii.ikes lier contem- 
jiorary with the siege of Troy (1184 n.c.), ami tells a tale 
w'hicli after nineteen ci*nturies has still power to move 
stronply human emotions. Aiiieas, wamleiing after tho 
fall of Troy, is feigned to he cast on the shores of Africa 
and to pain the afleetion of Dido. True to her oath, the 
que(‘n does not marry him, but neveilhcless she yields 
her.sclf entirely to him, and would Hhuro her falate. A’.ncas, 
however, is equally true to his chief elmractcristic, his 
' “ jiiety” (^pietni) or ohedlcuco to tho will of tho pods, ami 
! heinp divinely warned to set sail for Italy, where lie is to 
j found the Ijitiii state, eventually to produce Homes a.s an 
I oifshoot, ho at once obeys,^nd de.serts tins nffHctienato 
j queen, wlio hius abamloned all for him. Auei(*nts viewed 
' tills conduct as heroic; modems are ahnoKl always on tho 
sido of T)ido. The second and third books of the ACncid 
contain the masterly talc of tlie sack of Troy and the suh- 
Requent adventures of the fugitives, told to Dido by .V.m*a'<, 

' Thu fourth hook iella of tho love of Dido and Avtieas, ami 
‘ ends with her sclf-intlintc'd death ou tlio day on w'hich sho 
}>eho1ds the departure of tho kinp—a departure wliich sli« 

' lias not force enough to stir\'ive. Dido’s curse invoking per- 
: jK'tual enmity botw’ecn the Carthaginians and tho desceml- 
: ants of Ai!nea.H (the. Homans) is a powerful passage. The 
! whole episode is one of the most fascinating in all litemtnrc. 
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XIIDUN'CXTLUS is a gctms of oinls ])cIon;;in;; to t)io 
order CoLUMn.K, and fonning tl>o connecting; link be¬ 
tween the extinct ])oi>o and tbe Coluiiibidm (Piokons). 
'lids {;cnus contuius only one species, tlio tooth-billed 
]dj;ron (liiduncitlu$ iitrifjiTostrU\ peculiur to the Sunionii 
ihlumis. In this bird the bill is and stroi).''; the 
upper mnndiblo is convtu^aiid stron^jly hooped nt the tip, 
^Yhile Iho lower inundibln is abruptly truncated at tho apex, 
iiiid armed on each side with three slroii*; teeth. The 
)hih!i 1 portion of the itidea of the. upper inandiblu Is covcml 
wdt h a in(>inhrane in wdneii the elongated and ubllipiu nostrils 
are jdi Teeil; tbe wings arc tolembly long; the tarsi nrestont, 
and the tt)es long and furiiislu'tl with strong claws. 'Ihe 
bird is rather hirgcr than onr coinnioii j)arlridge. Jt has 
tin? li<*:vd, ]U‘ck, and br(Asl of a ghissy gre<*nish-black, tho 
remainder of itsplninagij being doejj e.liONtnut; the bill and 
the naked skin snmmiiding tiic eyes are bright orange, rind 
the feet arc of a flesh colour. 

• According to llcv. »S. .1. 'Whilniee lids bird bas eliangisl its 
liabits recciilly In a vitv nanarkabb} way. l'’rom living 
upon the ground it bas taken to loosiing and breeding on 
tile biauf.hes of bi^li trees. Tins change of Jiahit lias 
operati-d for llie pn*TOrvatiuii of lids Idrd, wliicli a fi*w years 
ago, owing to llie assaults of cals and tljc destruction cif its 
l>y j;^s, seemed on the verge of cxtinellon. it feeds 
unnii beriies .and fruits. 

‘ DZDYM'IUM (symbol, Di; afomie weight, ■)><), a metal 
dIs(overed in eerite bv Alosninbr. in IHJI. It is also 
fomul ai-sociatcd wilh ceiimn in olianile, (aihite, and soni(> 
otln*r ndncials. Cerile uventnaliy yields, by treatment 
with sul]»liuric acid, large red crystals, w^flrli .are snlplmtc 
of duUndinii, fiom which, by tre.alment w'ith potash and 
exposnn* to a red heat, the oxide of didyminm is obtained. 
'Ibe protoxide is white, ami is dissolved readily by 

%hlutc acids, Yielding salts of an amclhvsline red colour. 
'J'he Jfydruted oxide is of a pale rose colour. 'I'hc metal 
is ohlaiiicd by heating the chloride wilh potassium and 
washing out tiic eliloriihis fonned. It is a gray metallic 
powder, which decomposes water at ordinary teniperaU^res, 
and dissolves rapidly in dilute ncids with evolution of 
hydrogen. All the salts arc rose colour, and Impart that 
<-«)lt>nr to horax before th'* hli*wpl|>e. The metal can he 
tb t<‘ete(l by Spectrum analysis. 

DIS, a wjilled town of Franco, in the department of 
i>ibme, stands in the middle of a fertile valley, on the right 
bank of the DiOme, and luis 3700 inliahitants. Tlie town, 
whbdi is defended by walls flanked with numerous lowers, 
was formerly the scat of a bisiiop; t he old pahiee and fonner 
eaUiedral, with granite rolnmns from an nneient teinplo 
of C'yhele, are the principal buildings. It has u tribunal 
of tiisL instance, a Culviuistiu chapel, manufactures of 
woollen cloth, silk and cotton yarn, besides several dye- 
liouscs, fulling-mills, and tanni'ries. The neighbourhood 
produ('.es excellent fruits, and tho delicious white wine 
called clairctfe de IHe. Die is the JJea Aufjuxta and 
/fea yoconliorum of the Romans, ami has many remains 
of their time. It was a stronghold of the Protestants 
daring tlie civil wars of France. 

Dl£, ST., a town of France, iu tho depai’tment of the 
Vosges, 24 miles K.N.E. <^f Epfnal, situated on the Meurthe. 
It is a wTlI-built town, and has nn old cathedral church 
and a college. It is the se.at of a blsliujirie. Cotton 
spinning, iron and wire works, are its chief industries. In 
tlio vicinity are some iron and copper mines and marble 
quarries, iiml iron and sulphur springs. Popnlntion, 15,400. 

DIXFFBNBACHIA, a genus of plants belonging to 
llic order AnoiDACK.K Dipjfeubachia Se^uisie (duini>- 
enne) is a native of South America and the West Indies. 
It groW'S to a height of 5 or 0 feet. It sucreles mi 
acrid poison, so that when any part of the plant is 
chewed the tongue swells and the power of speech Is lost. 
It is on tills account tliat it is called duinb-caiic. It is 


said that in the days of slavery refractory slaves wore- 
ofti-n ptmished by having a few drops of its juice forced 
into their mouths, and tlmt they often retaliated by put¬ 
ting some into their masters’ food. A few drujis could 
eituso swelling, choking, and burning agony for many 
lionns.'* Notwithstanding its poisonous nature, its stalk 
is used to biiiig 8u,'nir to u good grain wdion il is too viscid 
and cannot be made to graiiuiatc with lime alone, 

DISLXC'TRIC is a tenn invented by Faraday to 
express any medinm across or tlinmgh wiilch electrical 
induction takes place. The gliuss of a Lkydkx .Iah is a 
diclcctrie. Faraday discovereti that the dielectric itself is 
under cleetiie stress, and probiilily that its paitieles nro 
polarized, being electncally jmsitive on one side and electri¬ 
cally negative on the other. Dieb'ctrics transmit electricity 
with very varying facility. Si o Elkctkic. 

DZEPPS, a sea]iort and bathing town in the depart¬ 
ment of Soine-lnleriemv in Fr.inec, is situated on the south 
coast nf the English Channel, at the month of a small 
river formed by the junction c»f the Arques, the Bt-Lluni-'. 
and the Eauinc, and had 21,000 inhabitants in It 

is 34 miles K. from Roiien, and 124 from Pails. 

'Die town extends about .a mile along Ihe coast, having 
tho liarhour at tlie n«irth-Citst end, and the eastU*, wlucli 
stands on a tall chalk elill and commands tlio town amL 
the harhoiir, to the wi'stwnrd. It is regularly built; tlm 
slnxds nro wide and w'ell paved with nmnd stinies; Hit* 

I houses aio jiietnrcsqne, Iniilt of brick and stone, with high 
I slanting roofs, ‘VC are sonic good plawH or squares uinl 
several interesting ehurclios, ineinding St. .laeqnos and St. 
Ilemu 'I'lie town has a ])nhiic li)>iary, a tlieutro, ussemhly 
rooms, niid .a sjileiidid bathing (‘stahlishment. Tho east In 
is an iriegular ])ilo of considiTuhlc extent. Tho port, 
which is formed by two jetties, and defended by the castle, 
is large and see.ure; it admits vessels of (JOO tons, and 
has recently been much improved. 

'Ihe po]iulatinu of the suburb of Pullet, to the cast of tlm 
town, are all engaged in the herring, tjystcr, and cod fish¬ 
eries. 1'liey nve interesting as diflering in dross, lungimgi*, 
.and customs fiom the other natives of Upper Normandy, 
and arc supposed to he of Saxon descoul. The quantity 
of lierrings cuveil has in some years amounted to 3fi,00() 

1 l»arrcU, ninl «if inackcrol to 12,000 barrels, 'rhero are 
j sugnr-rotinerius, rope-walks, paper-mills, and shipbuilding 
I yaids iu the town. Kino linen, lace, imd articles of orna¬ 
ment in bone, horn, shcllwork, uml ivory are made* Wine, 
biandy, vinegar, salt, ii.ails, iron, steel, millstones, and 
colonial produce also enter into the connnerre of tho town. 

Dieppe has tribunals of first instance and of commerce, 
a chauilier of commerce, a college, and a school of navig i- 
tion. It lias daily coininniiication by steamer with Nevv- 
hnveii, and is a favourite route for English liavellers «!«•» 
do not object to the long s(*a voy.age, Tho most interesting 
places in the neighbourhood are an ancient c.iinj) attributed 
to (k'Tss.ar, and now adled I.^i Cite des Limes, and tlic rniim 
of the Castle of Aiques, near which Henry IV. dcfeuletl 
tho Duka of Mayenne. The town is one of tho frineipiil 
waloring-places of France, and consequently has a large* 
number of visitors during the suniiner months. 

TJio first Dieppe Castle was probably built by Henry II. 
of England in 1188. In the fourteenth century the c*>in- 
mereiul inqiortaiiec »)f the town )}ecaino very great, and it 
was soon the foremost seaport of France. Its seamen and 
inerclioiils wero famous for their enterprise, 'llic former are 
said to have discovered New (luiiiea in i33n, and to have 
fomnlcd a colony there called Petit Dieppe twenty yix 
rears afterwards. The llei (s of its adveiitui’ous merchants, 

9 

traversed every sea; and Ango, a merchant prince, nhonl 
tho middle of the sixteenfl. century, riding in the Tagus 
with his squadron, bearded llic King of Portugal in his own 
capital; anotlier captured tiic Canaries. Within tho walls 
of the eastlc, llcury lY., retreating before tho army of the 
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DIESIS. 


DIE-SINKlXa 


T^capiCf funnd slicltcr among his “ bons Dieppois^" as ho 
culled them, who had been the first to acimowlcdge his 
right to the throne before the battle of Arqaes. Wliile 
here he received from Queen Klizubcth a reinforcement of 
1000 Scotch and 4500 English soldiers. 

Apparontlj with littlo other idea than to sn^r they Imd 
traversed bVance from the lUiinc to the Cliunnel, the Ger> 
limns paid two visits to Dieppe during the Fi’anco-Germaii 
War—on the 0th and 14lh December, 1H70. As no de¬ 
fence, however, was attempted, no exactions were made. 
Fearing the port would be used as a base of supplies fur 
the Germans, it was soon after blockaded by the French. 

]>ZB*SiMi&JNG. In the preparation of coined money 
and of medals the most important feature is the engraving 
of the “die” which is to form the stamp. The piece of 
steel is prepared with the utmost care and is bronght to a 
soft state wlicn about to be submitted to the hands of the 
engraver. Dy the aid of small, fine, hardened stec] tools, 
the engraver cuts away the steel until ho has produced, 
in cavity or “ intaglio,” an exact reverse of the design for 
the medal or coin. The steel, in a soft state while being 
engraved, requires hardening b(‘forc being applied to use. 
When further prepared, so as to be rendered more durable, 
it obtains the name of the matrix^ and might be used in 
that state to stamp coins or uicdols; but as snch a matrix 
is very costly and might be spoiled by fracture, arrange¬ 
ments are made for producing multiplied copies of it. A 
Mnall block of soft stool is, by immense pressure, made to 
receive an impress tn rtUef from this matrix; and from 
this second piece, which obtains the name of the puncheon^ 
after being hardened and retouched by the graver, dicM or 
dn]>Iicntlons of the original matrix are produced. In the 
use of dies by mi'ans of the stamping-press tJic nnniber of 
blows required to transfer the devicci to a blank piece of 
metal depends upon the depth of the intaglio. Dies for 
stamjiing notc-pajM^r, Ac., and for fine kinds of metal 
ornaments, are prepared by the die-sinker. For inferior 
stamped int'tal ornaments the dies arc chiefly cast and 
afterwards touched np witii a graver. 

DZBS ZRjE is the title of a well-known hymn, nsed os 
a ]Kirt)on of the sen’icc of the mass for the de^ (fiequiem) 
in the Roman Catholic Church. Its subject is the last 
judgment, and it was most likely com^Kised about the 
iniddlo of the thirteenth centaiy. On account of the 
grandeur of its subject, the solemn emotions it is calculated 
to excite, and the awe-inspiring accessories which usually 
accompany its performance, it is generally pven with most 
tolling efiecK It has Ih-'cti several times translated into 
Englisli—among others by Lord Macaulay. 

Th(! first stanzas of this celebrated “ sequence,” wliich 
follows the usual rhyming triplet of eight syllables, us does 
also the equally well-known Staiiat Matku, run as 
follows;— 

Dies ira>, dies ilia, 

Folvet es'clitm in favitia, 

Tosto David cum Sibylla. 

QuantiiR tremor est futnrns, 

Quando Judex est veritiiriis, 

Cuncta stricte discussurus. 


Tuba minim apargena sonuro 
Ver aepulera rogionum 
Cuget omnea ante tlironum.’* 

(“ Day of wrath, that fearful day, when our generation 
shall be reduced to ashes, according to the testimony of 
David and the Sibyl. 

“ What fear will seize upon us *"Iien the Judge cometh to 
judge all tilings strictly! 

“ The tminpct, scattering abroad its wonderful clangour 
through the tomlw of all regions, shall drive all men before 
the throne.”) 

In the im|)Osing requiem mosses of Mozart, of Cherubini, 
and of Berlioz, the Vies Irct^ and perhaps especially the 
“Tuba minim” stanza, with its natural development of 
trumpet music, lends itself to spleiiQid and solemn musical 
rendering. 

Bl'ZSZS, an ancient Greek musical interval, or rather 
a discrepancy between two tones nearly of the same pitch. 
If three pure major thirds are taken from any note, tin* 
resulting interval will be greater tlian the octavo from the 
origin by the small interval of a diesis. Thus (4:5)^ mul¬ 
tiplied by 2 (for the octave) gives 125:128. This is eon- 
siilerably less than a sharp (128:135),*’and less still than 
a semitone (16 ; 16); in fact the diesis is usually reckoiu'd 
an impure unison rather tlian an impure semitime. if f 
bo agreed to mean a “ comma ” (80; 81), tlicn a die.sis may 
be tims shown:— 

C + 8 major thirds (4 ; 6) = f 

That is to say, three suecossive major thirds from C will 
reaeJi a note a cJinina sharper than the D double-fiat above 
it. D double-fiat’is sharper than 0 by a small inten'al, 
for a fiat is less than a semitone, and a Jbrtiari two fiats 
are less th.an a tone; but as the formula ahovo shows, the 
diesis is a e^iinma lai’ger than even this inter\'al of dtffcr- 
encB hetweeu C and Dpl>. 

There is also another diesis (called the Rinall diesis), 
obtained by taking five major thirds (4 : 5) uji from C. 
and a fifth (2:3) down from the note thus obtained, which 
when contrasted against the octavo (1:2) gives the ratin 
3072:8125. It tnuy bo represented by the dificrenct: 
between C and a note slightly above it, which is only two 
commas less than B double-sharp; or (taking ( as mc.ming 
“a comma less”) wo may write the formula thus:— 

C + 5 major thirds — a fifth == Bjjjj. 

The small diesis is considciubly smaller than tlie ordinary 
diesis. 

It seems regrettable, this being the meaning of diesis, 
that the Italians and the French should have adopted 
diesis and dicse respectively as signifying sharp, for a diesiM 
is but little removed from a unison (csperiolly the small 
diesis), while a sharp closely approximates to a semi¬ 
tone. Indeed the pianoforte and organ, and many other 
instruments, make the one do duty for the otlicr, though 
the human voice, the violin, and the trumpet, in all their 
varieties, carefully distinguish (or at least they ought 
to do bo) between the sharp and the semitone. 
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